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BUSINESS  and  agriculture  are  closely  related.  The  demand  for 
farm  products  is  good  when  industrial  activity  and  consumer 
incomes  are  high;  and  farmers  are  able  to  buy  the  products  of 
industry  when  farming  is  prosperous.  During  1947  the  national 
income  was  nearly  200  billion  dollars  as  compared  to  about  80  bil¬ 
lion  in  1940.  About  60  million  people  were  profitably  employed,  com¬ 
pared  to  47  million  in  1940. 

It  looks  as  though  business  activity  will  continue  high  for  at 
least  the  first  6  months  of  1948.  Remembering  the  history  of  the 
ups  and  downs  in  prices,  economists  are  generally  unwilling  to  esti¬ 
mate  conditions  more  than  6  months  ahead.  On  a  long-time  basis, 
many  economists  say  “prices  will  not  remain  at  present  levels  indefi¬ 
nitely.”  When  prices  do  go  down,  prices  of  farm  products  will 
drop  faster  and  farther  than  most  other  prices. 

PRICES;  It  appears  probable  that  many  prices  will  continue  up- 
1  ward  during  the  next  few  months.  In  1947,  wholesale 

prices  of  farm  products  rose  about  15%,  and  prices  of  industrial  pro¬ 
ducts  at  wholesale  went  up  around  20%.  One  reason  for  the  belief 
that  prices  of  industrial  products  will  continue  high  is  that  labor 
costs  will  remain  high.  Fundamentally,  the  demand  for  goods  of 
all  sorts  continues  high  and  it  seems  improbable  that  this  demand 
will  be  fully  supplied  in  1948. 

The  outlook  for  prices  of  farm  products  is  somewhat  mixed.  Based 
on  the  available  evidence  it  appears  that  prices  for  meat,  animal  pro¬ 
ducts,  wheat  and  other  grains  will  be  at  least  as  high  in  1948  as  they 
were  in  1947.  The  price  outlook  for  fruits  and  vegetables  is  less  cer¬ 
tain,  but  high  yields  might  bring  prices  lower  than  those  of  1947. 

FARM  COSTS;  Farm  costs  are  expected  to  be  higher  in  1948 

than  they  were  in  1947  and  net  profits  to 
farmers  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  lower.  The  cost  of  farm  labor 
has  been  running  about  9%  above  1946  and  is  the  highest  on  record. 
There  is  little  prospect  that  farm  wages  will  go  doivn  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  two  ways  in  which  farmers  can  meet  higher  wages  are  to 
increase  the  yields  per  animal  and  per  acre  of  crops  or  to  re¬ 
place  farm  labor  with  machinery.  Farmers  have  taken  advantage 
of  both  of  these  methods  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Naturally,  the 
farmers  who  are  most  efficient  are  the  best  able  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  farm  labor. 

Feed  costs  will  continue  high  for  two  reasons:  a  relatively  poor 
1947  corn  crop,  and  a  continuing  high  demand  for  grains  to  export 
to  Europe.  This  demand  for  export  will  take  all  we  can  possibly 
spare.  While  this  situation  continues,  feed  cannot  be  cheap.  If 
1948  grain  crops  are  good,  there  might  be  some  decrease  in  the  price 
of  feed  in  the  fall  of  1948. 

FEED  SUPPLIES;  The  demand  for  meat  and  animal  products 

has  been  high,  due  primarily  to  high  incomes 
of  consumers,  and  will  continue  high  as  long  as  incomes  stay  up.  Due 


to  lower  grain  crops  and  higher  grain  exports,  the  supply  of  feed 
available  for  growing  animals  and  animal  products  is  lower  than  it 
was  a  year  ago;  therefore,  it  appears  certain  that  the  supply  of  these 
products  in  1948  will  be  below  the  1947  level.  Flan  to  grow  your 
own  meal  in  1948. 

The  cost  of  all  farm  supplies  is  likely  to  be  higher,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  industrial  workers  are  asking  for  higher  wages  and  are  almost 
certain  to  get  some  increase.  The  cost  of  fertilizer,  while  likely  to 
go  up  some,  will  be  cheap  in  relation  to  other  costs  and  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  returns.  Therefore ,  it  ivill  be  good  business  to  use  ferti¬ 
lizer  liberally  to  increase  yields  per  acre.  It  will  also  be  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  pay  the  premium  asked  for  high-quality  seed. 

DAIRY  OUTLOOK;  The  outlook  for  dairymen  in  the  coming 

year  is  not  quite  as  favorable  as  it  was  a 
year  ago.  Milk  prices  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  they  were 
a  year  ago,  while  production  costs  will  be  higher. 

One  favorable  factor  is  that  consumption  has  been  increasing  fast¬ 
er  than  production.  As  a  result,  a  higher  percentage  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Northeast  has  been  used  as  fluid  milk,  which  returns 
the  best  price.  In  the  metropolitan  area,  fluid  milk  consumption  in 
1947  was  2%  below  1946,  but  25%  higher  than  1940.  However,  con¬ 
sumption  of  cream  was  1/3  less  than  1940  largely  because  cream 
consumption  was  cut  by  regulation  during  the  war  and  has  not  yet 
come  back  to  its  former  level. 

On  the  unfavorable  side,  feed  costs  will  stay  high,  at  least  for  the 
first  6  months  of  the  year,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  price 
of  milk  as  controlled  by  marketing  agreements  will  probably  be  held 
at  a  price  lower  than  it  would  be  in  a  market  set  by  supply  andi 
demand. 

It  seems  sound  procedure  to  buy  feed  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis 
and  to  feed  all  the  roughage  you  can.  In  the  spring,  cull  cows  that 
are  low  producers  or  those  that  fail  to  breed  and  those  that  are  too 
old.  Do  whatever  you  can  to  increase  milk  production  next  fall. 
Raise  only  your  best  heifer  calves,  but  raise  them  well. 

POULTRY  OUTLOOK;  While  the  amount  of  grain  fed  to  a 

hog  or  a  dairy  cow  can  be  cut  some¬ 
what,  the  amount  of  feed  given  to  an  individual  laying  hen  cannot 
be  reduced  profitably.  The  only  way  for  a  poultryman  to  save  grain 
is  to  cut  the  number  of  his  birds.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  speed  up 
culling,  to  raise  fewer  ducks  and  turkeys  in  1948,  and  to  hatch  and 
raise  fewer  baby  chicks. 

All  this  indicates  that  the  available  supply  of  eggs  and  poultry 
meat  in  1948  will  be  lower  than  in  1947.  Demand  presumably  will  be 
at  least  as  good  as  it  was  in  1947,  but  in  spite  of  these  facts,  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  poultryman  is  considered  as  somewhat  less  favorable 
than  it  was  last  year.  The  chief  reason  for  this  pessimism  is  that  feed 
costs,  which  make  up  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs,  will  continue  high.  ( Continued  on  Page  10) 


NEWS  NOTES 


Here’s  How  Dairymen  Can  Get  Top  Milk 
Production  From  Now  Until  Cows  Are 
Turned  Out  To  Pasture  This  Spring . 


QUALITY  EGGS 

Quality  sells  eggs.  That  fact  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing, 
Service  which,  by  consistently  offering  high 
quality  packs  to  egg  buyers,  has  built  business 
volume  with  market  outlets  whose  customers  de¬ 
mand  nest-fresh  eggs.  These  outlets  are  willing  to 
pay  premium  prices  to  obtain  top-quality.  This, 
in  turn,  has  meant  higher  returns  for  G.L.F. 
poultrymen. 

During  the  last  four  months,  more  and  more  of 
these  market  outlets  have  started  to  carry  eggs 
supplied  by  G.L.F.  In  many  instances  these  out¬ 
lets  have  more  than  doubled  their  egg  sales  as  a 
result  of  consumers  becoming  familiar  with  the 
reliability  and  freshness  of  G.L.F.  eggs. 

The  fact  that  near-by  poultrymen  arc  receiv¬ 
ing  higher  prices  today  than  the  top  New  York 
City  quotations  is  proof  that  this  system  of 
marketing  is  paying  off. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

FARM  DISINFECTANT 

This  winter,  more  dairymen  than  ever  are 
keeping  stables  clean  by  using  G.L.F.  Approved 
Disintectant  or  G.L.F.  Farm  Disinfectant. 

G.L.F.  Approved  Disinfectant  is  a  powerful, 
odorless  disinfectant  with  a  high  phenol  equiva¬ 
lent.  It  is  especially  good  for  disinfecting 
stables  after  Bangs,  T.B.,  Calf  Scours  and  other 
diseases,  and  for  disinfecting  stalls  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  calving.  G.L.F.  Approved  Disinfectant 
will  not  taint  milk  and,  therefore,  can  be  used 
safely  on  dairy  utensils. 

G.L.F.  Farm  Disinfectant  is  also  a  powerful 
disinfectant  with  a  high  phenol  content.  How¬ 
ever,  the  barn  should  be  thoroughly  aired  for  a 
day  or  two  after  its  use,  until  the  danger  of 
tainting  milk  is  past. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

ORDER  NEARBY  CHICKS 

Some  of  the  best  chicks  in  the  world  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  G.L.F.  territory.  Poultry  breeders  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are 
noted  for  their  fine  egg  laying  strains.  Whether 
poultrymen  want  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks  or  some  of 
the  popular  cross  bred  strains,  the  best  place  to 
buy  chicks  is  right  here  at  home. 

Another  important  advantage  in  ordering 
from  nearby  hatcherymen  is  that  you  can  visit 
the  hatcheryman  and  look  over  the  parent  stock 
if  you  wish. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  her  inheritance 
a  hen  has  to  be  well  cared  for  from  the  day  she  is 
hatched.  Chicks  that  are  bought  from  nearby 
hatcherymen  just  naturally  receive  better  care 
from  the  start  for  they  run  less  chance  of  being 
chilled  and  weakened  from  long  trips  than  those 
that  are  shipped  long  distances. 


Start  ’Em  Right 


Starting  chicks  right  gives  them  a  head 
start  towards  growing  into  big,  husky 
pullets  next  fall.  Here  are  some  sugges¬ 
tions:  (1)  Have  brooder  houses  disin¬ 
fected.  (2)  Get  brooder  stoves  working 
properly  and  (3)  Have  warm  feed  and 
warm  water  waiting  for  the  baby  chicks. 


Northeastern  dairymen  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  from  now  until  grass  with  hay  of 
lower-than-average  quality  and  considerable  amounts 
of  frosted  and  immature  corn  in  silos.  Feed  concen¬ 
trate  supplies  are  down  10%  from  last  year,  and  the 
great  demand  for  concentrates  has  increased  their 
cost.  All  of  these  things  call  for  careful  feeding  from 
this  time  on  until  cows  can  once  again  be  turned  out 
to  pasture. 

What  Dairy  Farmers  Can  Do  .  .  . 

1.  Make  Full  Use  of  Roughage— Feed  hay 

liberally  3  times  a  day  and  let  the  cows  pick  it  over 
to  get  the  better  parts  of  the  hay.  Don’t  force  them 
to  eat  the  heavy,  rough  stems.  Give  at  least  one 
feeding  a  day  of  good  hay.  If  good  hay  is  extremely 
short,  feed  it  to  the  high  producers. 

2.  Keep  Cows  Healthy  and  Comfortable  — 

Keep  plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water  in  front  of  the  cows 
at  all  times. 

Provide  ample  bedding,  use  rapid  milking,  and 
control  lice  and  mange. 

3.  Get  Rid  of  the  Low  Producers  — Now  that 

the  period  of  short  fall  milk  production  is  over,  sell 
the  cows  that  have  no  future  usefulness  in  the  herd  at 
present  favorable  beef  prices  .  .  .  the  ones  that  are 
low  producers,  diseased,  fail  to  breed  or  are  too  old. 

4.  Feed  Concentrates  According  to  Pro¬ 
duction  — Check  on  the  daily  milk  production  of 
each  cow  at  least  once  each  week.  Weighing  the  milk 


and  feeding  each  cow  all  of  the  grain  she  needs  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  production  will  pay  good  dividends. 
Some  of  the  good  cows  will  probably  get  more  and 
some  of  the  low  producers  will  get  less,  but  on  most 
farms  less  total  feed  will  be  used  if  this  practice  is 
put  into  effect. 

Winter  Grain  Feeding  Table 


Rate  of 
Roughage 
Feeding 

Feed  1  lb  of  grain 
for  each  2i/2  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  above 
the  amounts 
given  below 

Feed  1  lb.  of  grain 
for  each  2  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  above 
the  amounts 
given  below 

Holsteins 

Ayrshires 

&  Brown 
Swiss 

Guemsevs 

Jersevs 

Heavy 

20 

18 

15 

12 

Medium 

12 

10 

8 

6 

Light 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Definitions  for  estimating  roughage  feeding: 

Heavy:  All  of  the  green,  leafy,  early-cut  hay  that 
cows  will  eat  plus  limited  amounts  of  silage;  or  when 
cows  have  an  opportunity  to  pick  out  all  the  finer 
portions  of  average  hay  and  have  all  of  the  well¬ 
eared  corn  silage  or  good  quality  hay-crop  silage 
they  will  consume. 

Med  i  U  m  :  Full  feeding  of  fair  or  average  hay  that 
was  cut  after  bloom  and  possibly  with  some  weather 
damage,  with  or  without  silage;  or  limited  Amounts 
of  good  quality  hay  fed  with  or  without  silage. 

Light:  Late-cut  hay  poor  in  quality,  corn  stalks, 
and  with  limited  silage  or  no  silage. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 
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Resolutions  State  Position 
of  New  York  State  Grange 


DELEGATES  to  the  75  th  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  at  Oswego  advocated,  in  a  res¬ 
olution  passed  the  final  day  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  “An  adequate  State  Aid  plan  on 
an  equalized  basis  which  will  guaran¬ 
tee  equal  educational  opportunities  for 
all  children  of  the  state.” 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  resolution 
that  the  present  formula  by  which 
school  monies  are  distributed,  “does 
not  allow  for  present  inflated  school 
costs  and  denies  equal  opportunity 
where  school  costs  are  to  be  borne  by 
local  rural  districts.” 

A  second  resolution  of  importance  to 
rural  education  was  passed  favoring 
“enactment  of  permissive  legislation 
providing  for  the  formation  of  modern 
Intermediate  Districts  which  would 
permit  our  rural  schools  through  co¬ 
operative  means  to  make  available 
well-rounded  educational  opportunities 
for  all  children,  and  special  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  handicapped  children,  within 
the  area  concerned.” 

Claiming  that  industrial,  agricultur¬ 
al  and  other  small  wage  earners  would 
pay  more  than  their  just  share  of  sales 
taxes  and  that  real  estate  is  already 
paying  more  than  its  just  share,  the 
Grange  adopted  two  resolutions:  one 
opposing  the  levying  of  either  state  or 
county  sales  taxes,  and  one  favoring 
payment  of  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
regular  state  income  tax. 

The  Grange  went  on  record  as  fav¬ 
oring  calfhood  vaccination  as  the  best 
method  of  control  for  Bang’s  disease 
and  urged  all  dairymen  to  participate 
in  the  State  Brucellosis  Control  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  the  State  provides 
free  vaccination  and  herd  testing. 

THE  GRANGE  OPPOSED: 

Changing  the  Calendar. 

Putting  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
under  Extension  Service. 

Having  a  one-house  legislative  body. 
Compulsory  motor  vehicle  inspection  or 
insurance. 

Daylight  Saving  Time. 


Quantity  export  of  tractors  or  farm 
machinery. 

More  fire  districts. 

Thrill  stories  on  screen  or  radio. 

Any  change  in  law  prohibiting  use  of 
butter  substitutes  in  State  institu¬ 
tions. 

Communism. 

Compulsory  military  training. 

THE  GRANGE  FAVORED: 

Prohibiting  liquor  sales  from  midnight 
Saturday  until  6  a.  m.  Monday. 

State  and  County  sharing  cost  of  line 
fence  when  line  adjoins  individual’s. 

Disinfection  of  livestock  sales  premises. 

Expansion  of  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment’s  fox  control  program. 

Ambulances’  use  of  parkways  for  em¬ 
ergency  calls. 

Stricter  enforcement  of  law  governing 
dumping  trash  or  garbage  along 
highways;  and  of  law  governing 
vehicles  passing  stopped  school 
busses. 

Holding  a  State  Fair  in  ’48. 

Extension  of  services  of  Empire  State 
Livestock  Cooperative. 

Enrollment  of  all  dairymen  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association. 

Meeting  annually  in  December. 

Inclusion  of  a  driver  training  course 
in  high  school  curricula. 

Increase  in  budget  for  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institutes  to  provide  these 
totals:  Alfred,  greenhouse  and  lock¬ 
er  plant,  $195,000;  Cobleskill,  farm 
land,  greenhouse,  additions  to  heat¬ 
ing  plant,  and  poultry  building,  $53,- 
000;  Delhi,  shops  and  additions,  $80,- 
000;  Farmingdale,  cow  barn,  labora¬ 
tory,  poultry  buildings,  $178,500; 
Morrisville,  greenhouse  and  farm 
buildings,  $90,000.  (Canton  recom¬ 
mendations  were  not  ready.) 

A  consumer-relations  program. 

Aid  to  Europe. 

Continued  town  road  improvement. 

Clarification  of  law  governing  move¬ 
ment  on  highways  of  implements 
wider  than  8  feet. 

By  resolution  the  Grange  cited  E.  R. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 


At  the  State  Grange  meeting,  American  Agriculturist  Achievement  Award  medals  were 
presented.  Eight  awards  were  made,  but  illness  and  other  unavoidable  circumstances 
made  it  impossible  for  four  of  the  winners  to  attend  the  presentation  ceremony. 
From  left  to  right:  H.  L.  Cosline,  associate  editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  who  made 
the  awards;  Miss  Eloise  Hughes  of  Sath,  New  York,  4-H  Club  member;  Robert  Mac¬ 
Intyre,  Canajoharie,  New  York,  Boy  Scout;  Robert  Hardy,  Cato,  New  York,  Boy  Scout. 
In  the  foreground  is  Bruce  Whipple,  Middletown,  New  York,  Master  of  the  Mt.  Hope 
Juvenile  Grange.  Unable  to  be  present  were:  Future  Farmers  Carlos  Page,  Leicester, 
New  York,  and  Gordon  Pauli,  Cold  Brook,  New  York;  David  Quinn,  Hilton,  New  York, 
4-H  Club  member,  and  Virginia  Lilly,  Angelico,  New  York,  Juvenile  Grange  member. 
The  swords  are  given  by  American  Agriculturist  for  work  in  the  four  organizations, 

with  spesia!  emphasis  on  leadership, 
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amesway 


of  chore  time  fast  year 

says  Eugene  Horstmann 
Trenton,  Illinois,  farmer 

Yes,  a  whole  month  of  working  days  saved! 
A  month  of  hard,  tiresome,  needless  effort 
magically  turned  into  time  for  planning,  for 
new  achievements  —  and  new  profits ! 

“My  Jamesway  water  cups  save  me  up  to 
an  hour  a  day,”  Mr.  Horstmann  says.  “They 
have  increased  my  milk  check  at  least  10%. 
My  Jamesway  stanchions  and  stalls  save  me 
up  to  30  minutes  a  day  through  easy  opera¬ 
tion — and  make  my  cows  more  comfortable.” 
Today  it’s  expensive  to  do  chores  the  slow,  hard,  back-breaking  way. 
Change  now  to  Jamesway!  It’s  easy.  Costs  surprisingly  little.  And  will 
give  you  service  for  years  and  years. 


Eugene  Horstmann  demonstrates  the  ease  of  operating  a  Jamesway  stanchion.  Looking 
on  are  Bernard  Brefeld,  the  Jamesway  dealer;  and  Jamesway  salesman,  Bob  Burnett. 


/  Check  this  Jamesway  Chart  to  See 
How  Much  Time  You  Can  Save  Every  Day 


□  Save  up  to  40 
minutes  with 
Jamesway  feed  truck. 


□  Save  up  to  30 
minutes  with 
Jamesway  water  cups 


□  Save  up  to  50 
minutes  with 
Jamesway  litter  carrier 


□  Save  time  and 
feed  with 
Jamesway  hog  feeders. 


Look  for  the  Store  with  the  Jamesway  Sign. 


For  information  on  the  complete  line  of 
Jamesway  Chore  Savers,  write  Dept.  AG-148 

James  Manufacturing  Co. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wi*. 

Oakland,  Calif. 


David  L.  Thompson,  R.  2,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 
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FARMS 


BOX  32  «  HAll,  N.Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


NEWEST  OTTAWA  LOG  SA 


•  Self-Propelled 
Moves  Anywhere 
On  Own  Power 

World’s  fastest  Log  Saw. 

Powerful  6  H-P  air-cooled  motor. _ 

for  sawing  down  trees,  buzzing  limbs,  post  hole  dig¬ 
ging  and  pulley  for  belt  jobs.  Big  demand  for  wood, 
pulp,  posts.  Make  big  money  sawing  wood  this  easy  way. 
Low  factory-to-user  prices.  Nothing  like  it.  FREE  details. 


Attachments 


OTTAWA  MFC.  CO,,  7-831  Pine  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


■Exquisitely  ruffled, 

^  fringed  and  veined, 

2J5  in.  wide;  scarlet* *., 

*j>)pinks,  lavenders, 
copper  colors.  etc,I 
“i"yA25c-Pkt.  postpaid,  lOcT 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
496  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 
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All  of  your  friends  on  the  American  Agri- 
cultu  iff  join  in  wishing  you  a  most 

Happy  t.  ’  Year. 


WHY  M  MACHINERY 

IS  HAL.  TO  GET 

■pARMERS  ai’e  still  finding  it  difficult  to  get  new 
I  machinery.  As  one  result  of  this,  they  are  paying- 
altogether  too  much  for  second-hand  equipment  at 
auctions  and  in  the  black  market. 

Every  dealer  has  a  long  waiting  list  of  cash  cus¬ 
tomers  for  nearly  every  kind  of  machine  he  handles, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  are 
working  hard  to  supply  the  demand,  it  is  plain  now 
that  farmers  must  face  another  season  without 
nearly  enough  equipment. 

The  chief  trouble  is  that  in  addition  to  the  high 
domestic  demand  caused  by  years  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  scarcity,  altogether  too  much  machinery 
is  being  shipped  to  Europe.  Some  Washington  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  Europe  is  asking  for  many  times 
as  much  machinery  for  1948  as  we  are  sending  this 
year,  as  much  in  total  as  one-third  of  all  we  now 
make  in  this  country. 

Here  is  another  example  of  inconsistency  and  mis¬ 
management  where  government  has  too  much  pow¬ 
er.  There  never  was  a  time  in  history  when  there 
was  so  much  demand  for  food  as  there  is  right  now. 
American  farmers  are  far  more  competent  to  use 
machinery  and  to  produce  that  food  than  is  the 
European  peasant.  Yet  the  Government  is  appar¬ 
ently  urging  huge  exports  of  farm  machinery  when 
there  is  not  nearly  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  American  farmer. 


WRONG  POLICY 


THE  FEDERAL  government’s  free  distribution 
of  lime  and  phosphate  to  farmers  will  be  cut  in 
half  for  1948  and  will  soon  be  completely  dropped. 

Probably  there  have  been  some  good  results  from 
the  government  practice  of  giving  away  lime  and 
fertilizer,  but  I  am  sure  there  has  also  been  a  huge 
waste.  A  free  gift  is  seldom  appreciated,  and  I  have 
seen  plenty  of  this  free  lime  in  piles  on  farms,  with 
the  paper  sacks  rotted,  indicating  that  it  had  stood 
there  a  long  time  without  being  spread. 

There  may  have  been  some  justification  for  the 
policy  of  trying  to  increase  food  production  during 
the  war,  but  on  a  long  time  basis  it  is  wrong  eco¬ 
nomics  and  bad  government  practice  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  actually  to  engage  in  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  farmers 
themselves  will  increase  their  use  of  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizers,  because  their  liberal  use  is  the  cheapest 
way  to  cut  down  the  high  costs  of  production,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  dairy  farmer,  by  increasing  the 
yields  of  hay,  grain,  silage  and  pasture. 
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in  business  under  the  label  of  conservation. 

“These  packages,”  he  said,  “lead  toward  controls 
which  are  going  to  be  urged  upon  us  as  we  stand 
at  the  crossroads  to  decide  whether  we  are  going 
to  chase  a  fantasy  called  ‘Security’  down  the  road 
toward  Statism  or  whether  we  are  going  to  choose 
a  way  of  life  which  provides  the  maximum  freedom 
for  the  individual  and  leads  down  the  road  toward 
a  strong,  prosperous  nation. 

“Transportation  is  the  very  life  blood  of  the  na¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  McConnell  declared.  “It  is  already  badly 
hampered  by  putting  the  control  of  its  affairs  un¬ 
der  the  controh-of  various  government  commissions. 
To  combine  these  controls  and  put  them  under  a 
cabinet  officer,  a  political  appointee  and  therefore 
subject  to  political  pressures,  in  my  judgment  would 
be  a  bad  mistake.” 

Mr.  McConnell  said  that  the  hundreds  of  local 
Granges  have  “a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  ob¬ 
ligation  to  get  the  facts  on  all  such  proposals  to 
their  membership,”  and  added  that  the  position  the 
Grange  takes  at  the  state  and  national  levels  “can 
be,  and  usually  is,  pretty  well  determined  by  the 
organized  expression  of  opinion  of  the  local 
Granges.” 

KEEPING  THE  HOME  FIRES 
KERNING 

SHALL  never  get  over  my  feeling  of  amazement 
and  disgust  when  I  was  a  boy  on  the  home  farm 
because  it  took  so  much  wood  to  keep  the  old  “set- 
tin’-room”  stove  going.  We  carried  in  wood  by  the 
armful  this  time  of  year  and  piled  the  woodbox 
full,  and  then  on  cold  winter  nights  piled  it  all 
around  the  woodbox,  too. 

It  was  a  real  personal  problem  to  me  because 
every  Saturday  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  business 
end  of  a  crosscut  saw.  How  I  grew  to  hate  this  in¬ 
strument  of  torture,  particularly  when  sawing  with 
a  partper  who  not  only  “rode”  the  saw  but  dragged 
his  feet  as  well. 

I  mention  this  now  because,  like  many  other  farm 
jobs,  at  least  some  of  the  hard  hand  labor  of  cutting- 
wood  has  been  replaced  by  power  equipment.  With 
my  buzz  saw  and  tractor  at  home  a  couple  of  us 
now  can  saw  more  wood  in  a  few  hours  than  two 
men  could  do  by  hand  in  a  week,  and  do  it  easier. 

Power  equipment  in  the  woods,  particularly  the 
one-man  or  two-man  power  chain  saw,  also  speeds 
up  the  work  and  cuts  down  the  hard  labor.  If  you 
have  to  cut  some  wood  by  hand,  you  should  have 
one  of  the  comparatively  new  bow  saws,  which 
when  properly  set  and  sharpened  is  a  real  tool. 

If  you  have  a  woodlot  and  can  get  the  labor,  this 
is  the  year  of  all  years  to  cut  down  your  fuel  costs 
and  increase  your  income.  There  is  a  bad  shortage 
of  fuel  and  a  big  demand  for  it. 


$103.40  more  than  the  average  dam’s.  The  increase 
in  costs  of  extra  concentrates  fed  was  $26.36,  leav¬ 
ing  a  net  balance  of  $77.04  above  feed  cost  realized 
through  each  daughter  resulting  from  artificial  in¬ 
semination. 

Enough  said! 

DEMAND  MAKES  HIGH  PRICES 

T  IS  HARD  to  understand  why  editors  of  the 
large  metropolitan  newspapers  cannot  put  two 
and  two  together  so  far  as  food  prices  and  food 
production  are  concerned.  Time  and  again  you  will 
find  statements  in  a  newspaper  reporting  or 
complaining  about  high  prices  of  food,  particularly 
of  milk,  in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  very  same 
issue  statements  about  the  milk  shortage. 

I  cannot  understand,  either,  why  farmers  can  be 
blamed  for  the  high  cost  of  food,  when  the  editors 
and  other  informed  city  people  know  that  food 
demand  and  consumption  are  the  highest  that  they 
have  ever  been.  Shortages  and  high  demand  make 
high  prices  in  any  commodity. 

SAVE  YOER  TREES 

T  IS  TRAGIC  to  spend  years  planting  and  grow¬ 
ing  a  fruit  tree  only  to  have  it  destroyed  in  a 
short  time  by  mice. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  whfen  the  damage  is  done. 
If  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground,  mice  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  poisoning  their  runways  around  the  trees. 
If  there  is  snow,  the  tree  can  still  be  protected  by 
wire. 

Protection  against  these  pests  is  good  insurance. 

A  NEW  MILK  MY-PRODECT 

PRESIDENT  L.  A.  Van  Bomel  of  the  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation  sent  me  a  nice  tie 
made  from  “Aralac”,  a  by-product  of  milk, 

Aralac  is  the  first  chemically  stabilized  protein 
fibre  to  be  produced  by  man,  and  fabrics  made  from 
it  have  been  tested  for  long  wear,  warmth,  color¬ 
fastness,  and  many  other  qualities. 

I  am  always  interested  in  these  new  by-product 
commodities  made  from  farm  products,  because  I 
have  long  believed  that  just  about  the  best  way 
to  cut  down  surpluses  and  increase  market  possibi¬ 
lities  for  farm  products  is  to  find  different  outlets 
for  them  through  new  products. 

REST  CERE 

“Eat  it  up;  wear  it  out;  make  it  do;  do  without.” 

— Calvin  Coolidge. 

F  WE  ADD  “work  hard”  to  the  above  statement, 
then  we  have  a  rule  which,  if  followed,  would 
cure  our  economic  problems  and  put  us  on  the  road 
to  peace  again. 


WATCH  OCT  FOR 
'SWEET-SCENTED  PACKAGES” 

ONE  OF  the  most  effective  statements  I  have 
seen  on  government  policy  as  it  relates  to  agri¬ 
culture  was  recently  made  by  James  A.  McConnell, 
Manager  of  the  G.L.F.,  speaking  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Grange.  Mr.  McConnell 
said,  in  part: 

“Sweet-scented  packages,  looking  very  palatable 
on  the  outside,  are  being  handed  to  the  American 
people  today  by  those  who  want  to  impose  ‘Statism’ 
on  the  people  of  the  country.  When  the  sweet¬ 
smelling,  outside  wrappings  are  stripped  off,  many 
of  these  packages  are  rotten  to  the  core  with 
Statism.” 

As  examples,  Mr.  McConnell  cited  the  proposal 
that  a  new  cabinet  position  be  created  to  control 
all  transportation  in  this  country,  the  attempt  to  re¬ 
impose  price  controls  and  rationing,  the  drive  for 
more  acreage  restriction  “with  its  companion  meas¬ 
ure  of  price  supports  at  90  per  cent  of  parity,”  and 
the  fertilizer  bill' which  would  “put  the  government 


ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION 
PROVES  ITSELF 

OTHING  that  has  happened  in  the  dairy  inuus- 
try  in  many  years  is  more  important  than  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  artificial  insemination, 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  which  is  herd  improve¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  more  milk  and  butterfat  per  cow. 

Artificial  breeding  has  been  in  practice  long 
enough  now  so  that  a  real  check-up  on  results  is 
available.  Literally  hundreds  of  individual  cases 
can  be  cited  showing  what  this  practice  has  meant 
to  dairymen.  The  official  publication  of  the  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative  cites  the  case 
of  the  Richards  Bros.’  herd,  in  Odessa,  N.  Y.,  which 
showed  55  lbs.  increase  in  fat  production  per  cow 
based  on  7  daughter-dam  comparisons,  brought 
about  through  artificial  insemination  with  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  in  this  herd  in  terms  of  pounds  of  milk 
of  2,292  pounds  in  the  7  comparisons. 

Figuring  the  price  of  milk  at  $4.00  per  hundred, 
the  gross  income  of  the  average  daughter  was 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNET 

HE  following,”  says  my  friend,  R.  Blagden  of 
East  Hampton,  Connecticut,  “is  a  good  example 
of  ‘gobbledygook’  in  government  reports: 

“Someone  had  wired  a  government  bureau  asking 
if  hydrochloric  acid  could  be  used  to  clean  boiler 
tubes.  The  answer  was:  ‘Uncertainties  of  reactive 
processes  make  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  undesir¬ 
able  where  alkalinity  is  involved.’ 

“The  inquirer  wrote  back  thanking  the  bureau 
for  the  advice  and  saying  that  he  guessed  that  he 
would  use  hydrochloric  acid.  The  bureau  wired  him: 

“  ‘Regrettable  decision  involves  uncertainties. 
Hydrochloric  acid  will  produce  submuriate  invali¬ 
dating  reactions.’ 

“Again  the  man  wrote  thanking  them  for  their 
advice  saying  that  he  was  glad  to  know  that  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  was  all  right.  This  time  the  bureau 
wired  in  plain  English: 

“  ‘Hydrochloric  acid,’  said  the  telegram,  ‘will  eat 
h--out  of  your  tubes.’” 
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A  New  Serial  Story  of  Love  and  Adventure 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


C  CHAPTER  I 

ONSTANT  WILLIAMS  stobd  so 
long  looking  out  of  the  small- 
paned  window  that  her  daughter  Han¬ 
nah,  who  had  been  operating  the  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  across  the  little  room,  left 
her  work  and  came  to  stand  beside  her 
mother.  It  was  a  dark  January  day  in 
1807  and,  as  far  as  the  two  women 
could  see,  the  bleak,  overcast  sky 
seemed  to  blend  with  the  snow  which 
had  been  on  the  ground  so  long  that 
it  was  a  dull  dirty  grey. 

Across  the  road,  where  stood  the 
ramshackle  little  barn,  dust  was  sift¬ 
ing  out  from  the  open  bam  door  from 
the  wheat  which  Nate  Williams  and 
his  eldest  son  Joel  were  threshing  with 
flails  on  the  barn  floor. 

What  had  attracted  Constant’s  at¬ 
tention  was  a  long  sleigh  drawn  by  a 
large  team  of  bay  horses  which  had 
pulled  up  near  the  barn.  As  the  wom¬ 
en  watched,  a  tall,  well-dressed  man 
untangled  himself  from  the  robes  in 
the  sleigh,  hitched  the  horses  to  a  post, 
and  walked  briskly  across  the  barn¬ 
yard  toward  Nate  and  Joel.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  women  could  hear  the  men’s 
voices  raised  in  argument  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  grow  more  violent  momentarily. 

“Who  is  it?”  inquired  Hannah,  an¬ 
xiously.  “I  don’t  know  him.  What  do 
you  suppose  he  wants?” 

Before  Constant  could  answer,  the 
stranger  raised  threateningly  the  whip 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  the 
women  were  startled  to  see  Nate  drop 
his  flail  to  the  floor,  spring  forward 
under  the  stranger’s  whip  and  clip  him 
in  the  face.  The  stranger  sat  down 
suddenly,  and  the  frightened  women 
could  see  him  shake  his  head  dazedly. 

Joel,  evidently  taken  by  surprise,  ran 
forward,  pushed  his  father  back,  and 
helped  the  stranger  to  his  feet.  After 
a  further  loud  exchange  of  words, 
which  the  women  could  not  hear,  the 
man  retreated  rapidly,  unhitched  his 
team,  leaped  into  the  sleigh,  and,  giv¬ 
ing  the  horses  a  vicious  cut  with  his 
whip,  dashed  away  at  a  mad  gallop. 
Nate  and  Joel  stood  looking  after  the 
vanishing  team  and  sleigh  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  turned  and  re-entered  the 
barn.  <. 

Constant  relieved  her  trembling 
knees  by  dropping  into  the  Boston 
rocker. 

“Who  was  he?”  Hannah  repeated. 
“Who  was  he,  Mother?” 

“Trouble!”  said  her  mother,  rocking 
agitatedly.  “More  trouble!  Trouble  all 
the  time!  That  must  be  the  patroon’s 
agent  come  for  his  year’s  rent.  For 
years  and  years  we’ve  paid  the  patroon 
14  bushels  of  wheat  rent  for  this  mis¬ 
erable  farm.  This  year  the  wheat  yields 
were  poorer  than  usual,  and  your  fath¬ 
er  said  he  wasn’t  going  to  pay  the  rent. 
I  thought  he  didn’t  mean  it.  But  I 
guess  from  what  we  just  saw,  he  did 


mean  it.  And  now  there’ll  be  trouble.  I 
tried  to  get  your  father  to  ask  the 
patroon  to  forgive  the  rent  this  year. 
Mr.  Livingston  would  have  done  it  if 
he’d  been  asked,  for  he  is  naturally 
kind,  but  he  has  a  new  agent,  and  al¬ 
ready  he  has  a  black  reputation.” 

“Maybe  the  agent’s  reputation  would 
be  still  blacker  if  his  friends  could 
have  seen  him  sitting  down  in  the  snow 
just  now,”  said  Hannah,  half  smiling. 

“It’s  no  laughing  matter,  Hannah. 


portant,  she  was  a  hard  worker  and 
an  excellent  cook.  But  now  Hannah 
was  24  years  old,  well  on  her  way  to 
becoming  an  old  maid,  simply  because 
they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  live 
in  a  poor  section  of  the  country  where 
eligible  young  men  worthy  of  their 
daughter’s  hand  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween. 

Thinking  about  Hannah,  Constant 
failed  to  answer  her  daughter’s  ques¬ 
tion,  and  Hannah  repeated  it: 

“Why  did  you  come  here?” 

“I  thought  we  had  told  you,”  an¬ 
swered  her  mother.  “When  the  war 
was  over  your  father  and  I  had  a 
friend  who  was  with  us  on  the  Sullivan 
Expedition.  He  lived  here  before  the 
war  and  he  teased  us  to  come  back 
here — and  so  we  did.” 

“No,  you  never  told  me  that  before,” 
said  Hannah.  “Who  was  he?” 

“Andy  Henderson.” 

“Why,  that’s  the  Sheriff!” 

“Yes,”  said  Constant,  with  a  sigh. 
“So  we  settled  down  and  took  this 
place  from  the  patroon  op  a  perpetual 
lease.  Andy  himself  was  shiart  enough 
not  to  get  tied  up  with  a  poor  farm. 
He  taught  school,  learned  to  be  a  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  finally  got  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  patroon,  and  now  he’s 
Sheriff.  And,”  she  added,  a  little  bit¬ 
terly,  “maybe  a  little  too  good  for  the 
likes  of  us.” 

Hannah  went  back  to  her  spinning 
wheel. 

“But  if  you  didn’t  like  it  here,  Mo¬ 
ther,  why  did  you  stay?” 

Constant  ceased  her  rocking  and 


THE  STORY  YOU  ASKED  FOR 

t 

For  a  long  time,  many  of  you  have  been  asking  for  another  serial 
story  by  Editor  Ed,  so  here  it  is,  and  we  know  you  will  like  it. 

While  complete  in  itself,  “The  Settlers”  is  also  a  sequel  to  Mr. 
Eastman’s  last  novel,  “The  Destroyers”,  a  stirring  tale  of  the  love 
and  adventures  of  young  Nate  Williams  and  his  comrades  in  the 
famous  Clinton-Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9,  which  laid  waste  the 
Indian  towns  and  opened  western  New  York  to  rapid  settlement 
after  the  Revolution. 

“The  Settlers”  is  an  exciting  and  romantic  story  of  the  pioneer 
men  and  women  who  forsook  home  and  friends  and  braved  the 
wilderness  trails  to  make  new  homes  in  western  New  York.  One 
of  these  families  was  that  of  Nate  Williams,  his  wife  Constant,  and 

their  three  children,  Joel,  Hannah,  and  Asa. 

\ 


He’ll  be  back  again  —  or  the  Sheriff 
will — and  that  will  be  just  more 
trouble.” 

She  stopped  rocking  for  a  moment, 
lost  in  her  thoughts,  and  then  Hannah 
said: 

“Father  doesn’t  really  like  to  farm 
it,  does  he,  Mother?” 

“No,”  answered  her  mother,  sigh¬ 
ing  and  rocking  again.  “The  Good  Lord 
never  intended  Nate  Williams  to  be  a 
farmer.  But  I  doubt  if  even  a  bom 
farmer  could  make  out  on  poor  land 
like  this  with  a  heavy  rent  to  pay 
every  year  to  the  patroon  whether  the 
crops  are  good  or  not.  Your  father  was 
never  born  to  be  a  farmer.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  known  that.” 

Then  she  added  sadly: 

“But  there  was  nothing  I  could  do 
about  it,  poor  man.” 

“Why  did  you  ever  come  here  in  the 
first  place,  Mother?  I  should  think 
you’d  have  gone  back  to  the  country 
around  Cherry  Valley  that  you  both 
knew,  or  to  some  of  the  newer  lands 
west  of  here  that  I’ve  heard  you  and 
Father  tell  about.  None  of  us  like  it 
here!” 

The  last  sentence  was  said  with  con¬ 
siderable  emphasis,  and  Constant  cast 
a  worried  glance  at  her  daughter.  Here 
was  another  of  her  worries.  Hannah 
was  a  lovely,  blue-eyed  girl,  tall,  with 
shining  black  hair  like  her  mother’s 
had  been  before  it  became  streaked 
with  gray.  And  what  was  more  im¬ 


glanced  a  little  sharply  at  her 
daughter. 

“If  that  isn’t  just  like  a  young  ’un!” 
she  said.  “You’ll  find  as  you  get  older 
that  you’ll  do  the  things  you  have  to 
do  most  of  the  time  instead  of  what 
you  want  to  do.  Neither  your  father 
nor  I  wanted  to  stay  here.  Nate  was 
always  talking  about  going  back  to 
those  wonderful  lands  that  we  had  seen 
when  we  were  with  Sullivan.  But — ” 
she  hesitated  and  then  continued  al¬ 
most  apologetically  —  “your  father  is 
the  best  man  in  the  world,  but  he’s  no 
farmer,  nor  is  he  a  business  man.  Af¬ 
ter  we  got  settled  here  you  children 
began  to  come,  and  it  took  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  our  time  slaving  on  this  land 
to  get  enough  to  eat  and  to  provide  the 
plain  clothes  we  wear.  We  never  saw 
any  money.  It  was  always  barter,  bar¬ 
ter,  trade,  trade,  trade!  We  never  had 
time  to  make  a  change,  or  even  to 
think  about  it.  We  were  just  stuck  on 
this  farm  with  a  perpetual  lease,  and 
it’s  the  meanest,  poorest  farm  in  the 
whole  region.  And  that’s  saying  a  lot, 
because  all  of  them  around  here  are 
poor.” 

Hannah  slowed  the  spinning  wheel 
to  glance  at  her  mother.  Apparently 
that  fight  in  the  yard  had  excited  her. 
Hannah  couldn’t  remember  when  she 
had  heard  her  mother  speak  so  em¬ 
phatically. 

“Well,”  the  girl  finally  said,  an  eager 
note  in  her  voice,  “why  don’t  we 


change  now?  We  children  are  certainly 
big  enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 
Even  Asa  is  17,  and  he  was  telling 
yesterday  about  the  ox  teams  hitched 
to  sleighs  that  are  going  through  Clav- 
erack  every  day  on  their  way  to  cross 
the  Hudson  and  travel  the  Catskill 
Trail  over  the  mountains  to  the  good 
lands  west.” 

The  girl  warmed  up  to  her  theme. 

“After  all,  you  and  Father  aren’t 
old.  Father’s  only  48.  Why  can’t  we 
go?” 

Constant  stopped  rocking  to  look  at 
her  pretty  daughter. 

“Oh,  we  couldn’t,”  she  said,  but 
without  much  emphasis.  And  the  color 
in  her  cheeks  and  the  gleam  in  her 
eyes  belied  her  words.  Maybe  they 
could  make  some  kind  of  a  move  and 
get  out  of  this  section,  even  if  they 
didn’t  go  far.  After  all,  things  couldn’t 
be  worse  anywhere  than  they  were 
here. 

Then  she  thought  of  Joel,  her  eldest 
son,  and  his  wife  and  child.  They  never 
would  go.  Joel  was  a  natural  farmer, 
and  he  had  one  of  the  better  farms  and 
was  doing  well.  And  she  couldn’t  go 
away  and  leave  her  eldest  born.  Yes, 
it  was  just  impossible. 

Then,  as  always,  the  pressing  affairs 
of  the  moment  drove  out  the  fears  and 
hopes  for  the  future. 

“My  word,”  she  said  to  Hannah, 
jumping  to  her  feet,  “come  on!  It’s  al¬ 
most  dinner  time,  and  we  won’t  have 
it  ready  when  the  men  come  in.” 

A  little  later  Nate  Williams  and  his 
son  Joel  came  into  the  kitchen,  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  door  to  stamp  the  snow 
off  their  boots.  Glancing  sideways  at 
her  husband  as  he  struggled  with  the 
bootjack  to  get  his  cold,  wet  leather 
boots  off,  Constant  saw  in  his  face 
what  she  had  expected.  He  was  in  a 
black  mood.  Joel,  also,  wasn’t  his  us¬ 
ual  sunny  self. 

In  spite  of  hard  work  and  frustra¬ 
tion,  Nate  Williams  was  physically 
still  very  much  the  man  that  Constant 
had  married  on  that  glorious  autumn 
day  in  1779  when  they  had  pledged 
each  other  in  the  presence  of  Sullivan’s 
entire  victorious  army.  The  years  and 
hard  work  had  bent  his  shoulders  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  his  muscles,  tough  in  his  youth 
from  forest  running,  were  still  hard  as 
nails  from  his  daily  toil.  For  all  his 
years,  he  felt  he  could  still  outrun  any 
man  he  knew,  young  or  old,  as  he  had 
once  saved  his  life  by  outrunning  the 
swiftest  Indian  forest  runners. 

For  that  matter,  Constant  herself 
had  pretty  well  defied  the  years.  To 
be  sure,  she  had  added  a  little  weight, 
just  enough  to  give  her  a  wholesome, 
matronly  appearance.  And  there  were 
gray  hairs.  But  it  still  took  no  stretch 
of  imagination  to  understand  why  a 
whole  regiment  of  Sullivan’s  soldiers 
had  adored  her  and  admired  her  scout¬ 
ing  ability. 

But  now  Nate’s  wide-set  blue  eyes 
were  clouded  with  worry  and  anger. 
Characteristically,  he  gave  his  head  an 
impatient  shake  to  throw  back  the 
long  lock  of  hair,  now  showing  some 
gray,  that  had  a  tendency  to  drop  for¬ 
ward  over  his  eye.  His  wide  mouth, 
naturally  made  for  laughter,  was  set  in 
a  tight,  grim  line. 

Joel,  named  after  the  old  scout,  Joel 
Decker,  Nate  and  Constant’s  friend 
when  they  were  young,  was  in  many 
respects  unlike  either  father  or  mother. 
He  was  short,  heavily  built,  with  a 
wide,  pleasant  face,  brown  hair  and 
eyes,  dark  complexioned  almost  to 
swarthiness.  Joel  was  a  born  farmer. 

Without  a  word  the  family  took  their 
places  around  the  long  kitchen  table. 
They  ate  of  the  plain  fare  for  a  time  in 
silence,  waiting  for  Nate  to  unburden 
himself  about  the  events  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  they  knew  he  surely  would  in 
time.  But  when  he  finally  did  speak  it 
was  on  another  topic. 

“Asa  not  only  runs  off  to  Claverack 
when  I  need  him  to  help  flail  the 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Plant  Foods  Can 
Help  You  Conserve  Your  Soil 


You  can  act  now  to  protect  your  soil 
from  the  erosion  that  threatens  the 
productivity  and  earning  power  of 
your  land. 

In  a  well  planned  soil  conservation 
program,  crop  rotation,  contour  plant¬ 
ing  and  strip  cropping  are  often  success¬ 
fully  used.  Properly  fertilized  pastures 
also  protect  your  soil  and,  in  addition, 
supply  abundant  money-saving  forage 
for  your  stock.  And,  of  course,  one  of 
the  soil  conservation  essentials  for  prof¬ 
itable  results  is  the  use  of  adequate 
amounts  of  plant  food. 


International  Fertilizer  is  a  quality 
plant  food,  used  by  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  for  all  their  crops.  Your  Interna¬ 
tional  Fertilizer  Agent  is  ready  now  to 
help  you  select  the  plant  foods  best 
suited  to  the  condition  of  your  soil  and 
the  needs  of  your  crops.  Because  of 
heavy  demand,  it  will  pay  you  to  place 
your  order  early. 

When  you  order  plant  food,  look  for 
the  familiar  "International  Fertilizers” 
trade  mark.  It  is  a  sign  of  quality,  crop- 
producing  fertilizers  and  of  your  satis¬ 
faction  at  harvest  time. 


General  Offices:  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 


— HARRIS  Stf  DS— 

BRAND  NEW  and  EXTRA  EARLY 

Attractive  delicious  sweet  corn  right  at  the  start  of  the  season  with 
Sun-Up-Harris’  remarkable  new  extra  early  hybrid.  It  ripens  with 
the  earliest  varieties  but  has  superior  quality,  handsome  appearance 
and  remarkably  large  size — putting  it  out  in  front  of  all  the  others 
in  its  class. 

Sun-Up  is  only  one  of  the  interesting  new  varieties  we  offer.  Send 
fpr  our  catalog  and  see  how  these  new  varieties,  as  well  as  Harris’ 
old  varieties,  will  fit  into  your  growing  program.  Harris*  seeds  are 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 
Write  for  our  free  catalog  today. 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Growers’  and  Florists’ 
Price  List. 

JOSEPH  hARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  22  Morelon  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

- 1948  CATALOG  now  Amdij - 


say 


chat  you  saw  Che 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


STROUT'S  FARM  CATALOG 

Over  2800  outstanding  Bargains  Coast 
to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


/  350  Cuts  Per  Minute— cats 

_  them  down,  saws  them  ap,  one  man  operates, 

rhonsands  in  use,  stiff  heavy  blade,  built  to  last  a  lifetime,  safe- 
ty  c]utch  control,  uses  power  take-off  of  any  tractor.  Low  price. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-831  Forest  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Cold  Frames  and  Hotbeds 

fin  £an£<f  ‘Pieuttd 


WHEN  a  couple  of  rabid  gardeners 
get  together  not  even  wintry 
winds  and  drifting  snow  can  stop  them 
from  talking  “garden.”  In  a  recent 
friendly  discussion  with  such  a  fan,  the 
question  of  cold  frames  and  hot  beds 
came  up  and  we  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  the  average 
home  gardener  needs  either  one. 
Here  are  some  of  our  conclusions: 

It  is  certainly  possible  to  grow  a 
first-class  home  garden  without  either 
a  cold  frame  or  a  hot  bed.  The  easiest 
way  to  do  it  is  to  buy  the  plants  you 
need,  both  flowers  and  vegetables.  They 
are  readily  available  at  reasonable 
prices  and  because  the  man  who  makes 
a  business  of  growing  them  has  the 
experience  and  equipment,  you  are 
likely  to  get  better  plants  than  you 
can  grow. 

It  is  true  enough  that  there  is  a 
satisfaction  in  growing  plants  and  if 
you  want  the  satisfaction  you  can 
raise  at  least  some  of  them  in  flats  in 
the  kitchen,  always  with  the  comfort¬ 
ing  thought  that  if  your  efforts  result 
in  failure  you  can  still  buy  the  plants 
you  need.  The  difficulties  of  growing 
the  plants  in  the  house  are  that  the 
temperature  is  never  just  right;  there 
is  too  little  light,  poorly  distributed; 
and  it  is  always  a  nuisance  to  have 
two  or  three  windows  filled  with  plant 
boxes.  In  spite  of  these  disadvantages 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  grow 
reasonably  good  plants  by  this  method. 

Even  though  it  is  not  essential,  a 
cold  frame  or  hot  bed  is  a  handy  thing 
to  have  around  and,  in  addition,  it 
adds  to  the  fun  of  gardening.  The  cold 
frame  is  simple  and  can  be  temporary 
or  permanent.  For  a  temporary  cold 
frame  you  can  take  any  old  window 
frame  and  build  your  box  to  fit  it,  or 
you  can  buy  regular  hot  bed  sash  and 
build  your  cold  frame  for  one,  two  ,or 
more  sashes.  It  is  important  to  build 
it  tight  so  that  heat  will  be  retained 
and  cold  kept  out.  The  extra  heat  you 
get  with  a  cold  frame  comes  from  the 
sun  because  the  warmth  is  trapped  by 
the  glass  and  because  growing  plants 
are  protected  from  frost. 

You  will  find  a  cold  frame  useful  in 
many  ways.  First,  you  can  pot  bulbs 
in  the  fall  and  store  them  in  the  cold 
frame  and  by  taking  the  pots  out  a 
few  at  a  time  and  bringing  them  in 
the  house  you  can  have  flowers  during 
the  winter.  A  cold  frame  is  also  very 


handy  for  starting  flower  plants,  both 
annuals  and  perennials. 

In  the  cold  frame  you  can  grow  some 
early  vegetables  to  maturity.  You  can 
have  onions,  radishes,  lettuce  and  beets 
far  earlier  than  you  can  by  planting 
them  directly  in  the  garden.  You  can 
also  grow  some  plants  to  transplant, 
for  example,  onions,  radishes,  early 
cabbages,  cauliflower  and  many  oth¬ 
ers.  You  will  not,  of  course,  be  able  to 
grow  the  very  earliest  plants  such  as 
tomatoes,  peppers,  etc.,  without  a  hot¬ 
bed. 

A  hot  bed  where  artificial  heat  is 
supplied  enables  you  to  grow  plants 
earlier  and  better  because  heat  can  be 
controlled.  At  least  for  the  home  gar¬ 
dener,  it  seems  unwise  to  bother  with 
any  kind  of  a  hot  bed  except  one  where 
heat  is  supplied  by  electricity.  These 
are  now  on  the  market  in  various  sizes. 
An  electric  hotbed  is  relatively  simple 
to  install  and  with  the  use  of  a  ther¬ 
mostat  it  practically  runs  itself. 

In  building  a  cold  frame,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  only  to  set  it  on  top  of  the  ground, 
being  sure  that  dirt  is  banked  around 
it  to  keep  out  frosty  winds. 

A  hotbed  is  more  permanent,  there¬ 
fore  pick  the  spot  where  you  want  it 
to  stay.  If  it  is  to  be  a  wooden  struc¬ 
ture,  and  inasmuch  as  part  of  it  will  be 
below  ground,  use  cypress  or  some  oth¬ 
er  wood  that  will  last.  Concrete  is  real¬ 
ly  permanent  and  not  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  use  for  construction. 

The  exact  type  and  size  to  build  will 
depend  on  your  needs.  For  definite 
plans,  ask  your  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  bulletins,  or  write  to  the 
Question  Box,  American  Agriculturist , 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

—  A. A.  — 

"TWO  PER  CENT  FEAR” 

This  latest  novel  from  the  pen  of 
John  D.  Burgan  is  the  story  of  a  GI 
who  enlisted  with  passionate  patriot¬ 
ism,  only  to  find  himself  sweating  out 
the  war  on  a  dreary  island  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  where  life  became  just  “98  per¬ 
cent  boredom  and  2  per  cent  fear.”  The 
gradual  dimming  of  the  bright  picture 
of  his  life  back  home  in  the  States  and 
the  mounting  fear  that  he  would  find 
everything  changed  on  his  return  give 
way  to  joy  when  after  2  y2  years  he 
finally  finds  himself  headed  for  home 
and  his  loved  ones.  An  absorbing  and 
touching  story  by  an  ex-GI. — I.  M.  L. 
wa— Btwmuwwi  n—ww 


A  HOMEMADE  COLD  FRAME  using  one  sash  wi!!  give  space  enough  to  furnish  early 
plants  for  a  small  home  garden.  You  will  get  better  results  if  you  slant  the  cold 
frame  toward  the  South  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  it  should  be  tight 
in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  sun's  heat. 
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In  1947  we  introduced  the  HEW 

small  FARMALL  CUB 


Comes 


WITH  TOUCH-CONTROL 


'FINGERTIP-TOUCH' 

Now,  for  the  first  time, 
here’s  a  cwnplete  implement 
control.  Effortless,  instan¬ 
taneous,  selective.  Two-way 
hydraulic  power  that  not 
only  lifts  the  implement  but 
also  forces  it  down.  Just  a 
fingertip  touch  of  the  tiny 
control  levers  gives  you  any 
operating  adjustments  you 
want. 


METROPOLITAN  NEW  YORK  FARMERS: 

For  information  on  your  farm  equipment  problems,  write  or 
call  International  Harvester  Farm  Equipment  Sales  Office, 
122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17.  Murray  Hill  6-3438,  6-3439. 


International  harvester  leadership  in  all-purpose  farm 
tractor  development  scores  again! 

The  news  this  year  is  two  new  members  of  the  famous  Farmall 
Family  — Farmall  C  and  Farmall  Super-A,  both  equipped  with 
Farmall  TOUCH-CONTROL,  the  new  two-way  hydraulic  control 
that’s  effortless  and  instantaneous. 

The  Farmall  C  is  designed  for  diversified  farms  of  approxi¬ 
mately  120  crop  acres;  for  larger  vegetable  farms;  and  for  large 
farms  that  need  an  extra  tractor. 

There’s  balanced,  smooth-flowing  power  in  the  Farmall  C.  It’s 
a  comfortable  tractor  to  ride  and  operate.  Controls  are  at  your 
fingertips.  And  there’s  a  full  line  of  matched,  direct-connected, 
hydraulically -controlled,  quick-change  implements  especially 
designed  for  it. 

See  the  Farmall  C  with  Touch  -  Control  at  your  IH  Dealer. 


and  the  FARMALL  SUPER-A 

WITH  TOUCH-CONTROL 


^Introduction  of  the  Farmall  Super-A  with  Touch-Control  brings 
a  new,  efficient  farm-work  unit  to  farms  of  up  to  80  acres.  It’s  also 
designed  as  a  handy,  all-purpose  utility  tractor  for  larger  farms. 
"Combustion  control”  resulting  from  a  newly  designed  cylinder 
head  gives  the  Farmall  Super-A  amazing  pep  and  efficiency. 

The  Farmall  Super-A  has  a  full  line  of  matched  implements 
—  all  of  them  new  and  revolutionary  in  design  — all  hydraulically 
controlled.  They’re  fitted  to  the  tractor,  to  do  your  work  better, 
faster,  easier. 

Step  up  your  operations  with  a  Farmall  Super-A  with  TOUCH- 
CONTROL.  Your  nearby  IH  Dealer  can  give  you  the  full  story  about 
what  the  Farmall  System  of  Farming  can  do  for  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


FARMALL  is  a  registered  trade-mark.  Only  International  Harvester  builds  Farmall  Tractors. 
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EVERY  FARMER’S  NEED 
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Machinery  Speeds  Trend  Toward 

Big  Potato  Farms  B y  E.  V.  Hardenburg 


KILL  THE  BUGS 


vm 


■ . 


NCOC1D 


Use  Dependable  GEIGY  DDT  INSECTICIDES! 


GESAROL*  compositions— for 
sprays  and  dusts  on  plants. 


NEOCID*  compositions  — 
for  livestock  dips  and  sprays. 


EACH  succeeding  census  shows  com¬ 
mercial  potato  growing  in  larger 
acreage  units  on  fewer  farms.  The  trend 
in  most  of  the  Northeast  and  north 
central  states  is  toward  less  total  acre¬ 
age,  larger  yield  per  acre,  and  about 
the  same  average  total  production.  This 
adds  up  to  greater  efficiency  in  terms 
of  more  production  per  man  in  potato 
growing.  If  industry  could  show  the 
same  trend  as  agriculture  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  per  capita  wealth  would  be  in¬ 
creased  and  the  cry  for  more  social 
security  would  be  neither  justified  nor 
necessary. 

The  machine  age  has  made  possible 
this  increase  in  per  capita  production 
on  farms.  The  call  for  more  and  better 
farm  machinery  in  recent  years  is 
merely  a  reflection  of  the  farmer’s 
problem  in  dealing  with  a  more  or  less 
permanent  manpower  shortage  on 
farms.  We  foresee  no  immediate  change 
in  this  trend  so  long  as  organized  la¬ 
bor  continues  to  establish  higher  wage 
levels,  minimum  wage  rates  and  short¬ 
er  work  days  and  weeks. 

The  Machine  Age 

Probably  the  biggest  demonstration 
of  the  machine  age  at  work  in  the  East 
up  to  now  was  the  14th  Annual  Sum¬ 
mer  Field  Day  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  at  Clark  Seed  Farms,  Rich- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  last  summer.  Here  owner 
Frank  Clark,  sales  manager  Lew 
Hardison,  and  production  manager 
George  Osgood  were  host  to  thousands 
of  farmers  who  came  to  see  and  hear 
the  newest  in  potato  growing  equip¬ 
ment  and  ideas.  Frank  Clark  owns 
about  2,500  acres  in  Tioga  and  Tomp¬ 
kins  Counties  alone.  In  addition  he 
operates  potato  farms  in  Steuben 
County  and  near  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

This  past  year  he  grew  300  acres  of 
certified  seed  Katahdins  at  Richford 
and  another  hundred  acres  near  Avoca. 
All  of  these  acres  are  about  1,900  feet 
above  sea  level  and  on  good  loamy 
soil  well  isolated  from  other  potato 
fields.  Less  than  five  years  ago,  this 
land  was  practically  abandoned  and 
certainly  considered  unfit  for  an  in¬ 
tensive  crop  such  as  potatoes.  But,  ac¬ 
tually,  this  land  was  temporarily  out 
of  production  not  because  the  soil  was 
at  fault  but  because  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  mainly  low  farm  prices  and  a 
limited  farm  labor  supply,  made  its 
operation  unprofitable  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble.  Who  can  say  how  long  economic 
conditions  and  present  methods  of  po¬ 
tato  growing  will  encourage  or  enable 
such  operators  as  Clark  Seed  Farms 
to  continue  in  business! 

Soil  Conservation 
Necessary 

Today  these  and  many  other  big  po¬ 
tato  growers  are  getting  300  to  400 
bushels  to  the  acre  ©f  fine  quality  po¬ 
tatoes  from  the  very  best  of  our  soils 
by  heavy  fertilization,  good  spraying, 
good  seed,  and  smart  planning.  Labor- 
saving  machinery  of  latest  design,  in¬ 
cluding  3-row  picker  planters,  3-bot¬ 
tom  plows,  10-row  power  sprayers, 
combine  harvesters,  barrel  loaders  and 
bin  loaders,  are  playing  a  big  part. 
But  in  my  opinion  all  of  these  factors 
combined  will  not  ensure  the  long-time 
operation  or  permanent  tenure  of  these 
farms  unless  and  to  the  extent  that 
two  conditions  are  met.  These  two  con¬ 
ditions  are  a  continued  favorable  or 
high  price  level  and  a  sound  program 
of  soil  conservation  practices.  Some  of 
my  friends  have  said  that  Frank  Clark 
and  others  in  similar  situations  will 
rain  our  best  hill-top  farms  and  be 
out  of  business  in  10  years.  This  could 
be,  but  need  not  be,  and  I  doubt  that 


it  will  be.  Most  of  these  men  are  too 
smart  to  let  it  happen. 

If  the  general  level  of  prices  goes 
too  low  or  declines  too  rapidly,  the 
highly-specialized  and  highly-capitaliz¬ 
ed  potato  grower  will  find  the  going 
hard.  So  will  everybody  else.  He  may 
have  to  diversify,  sell  off  a  part  of  his 
capital  investment,  produce  less.  But 
in  the  interest  of  cheaper  potatoes  for 
the  consumer,  the  big  grower  with  the 
best  of  soil  and  equipment  for  the  sake 
of  efficiency  alone  will  still  be  the  one 
who  can  produce  the  best  quality  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

The  very  fact  that  our  best  potato 
soils  are  loose  or  friable  and  often  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  hill-tops  means  that  they 
are  the  ones  in  greatest  danger  of  loss 
by  erosion.  The  big  operator  who  farms 
these  soils  today  must  realize  this 
danger  and  do  something  about  it  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late.  Here’s  when  this 
thing  called  soil  conservation  comes  ift. 
As  trees,  pastures  and  meadows  give 
way  to  fields  of  potatoes  on  the  hill 
farms  of  the 'Northeast,  we  must  have 
a  care  that  the  soil  stays  put.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  to  hire  a  government 
agency  in  all  cases  to  do  it,  but  it  is 
important  that  we  do  the  job  of  hold¬ 
ing  in  place  the  soil  that  nature  was 
hundreds  of  years  in  the  building. 

Maintaining  Humus 

The  first  step  is  some  sort  of  ro¬ 
tation  or  alternate  cropping  to  main¬ 
tain  soil  organic  matter.  Plant  roots 
help  to  bind  soil  particles  and  prevent 
soil  washing.  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
growers  very  generally  grow  potatoes 
in  a  2  or  a  3-year  rotation  of  potatoes, 
oats  and  clover.  Clark  Seed  Farms  at 
Richford  follow  potatoes  with  rye  seed¬ 
ed  to  Mammoth  and  Ladino  clover.  This 
requires  only  one  plowing  between  po¬ 
tato  crops,  the  rye  being  combined  and 
allowed  to  self-seed.  Last  spring  they 
alternated  100-foot  strips  of  potatoes 
with  rye  and  clover,  all  planted  on  the 
contour  to  prevent  erosion.  A  diver¬ 
sion  ditch  was  constructed  with  power 
grader  as  a  potato  field  day  demon¬ 
stration  in  August.  Hedge  rows  were 
removed  with  a  modern  type  bulldozer. 
Stoneii  were  picked  with  an  automatic 
stone  picker. 

Some  of  our  big  potato  growers  say 
they  must  plow  most  of  their  fields  in 
the  fall  in  order  to  plant  early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring.  This  results  in  leaving 
the  land  bare  and  subject  to  erosion. 
On  sloping  fields  this  is  unfortunate 
and  in  time  may  be  tragic.  Even  though 
the  rye  must  be  seeded  so  late  that  it 
makes  very  little  growth  before  win¬ 
ter,  we  recommend  it  for  erosion  con¬ 
trol  if  for  no  other  purpose.  The  poorer 
growth  may  make  it  possible  to  harrow 
it  in  without  the  necessity  of  plowing. 
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Plant  “GR0WM0RE”  HYBRIDS 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  . . . 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . . . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


BEST  CORNS 

N«w  York  AND 
New  England 


OU  can  now  select  proved  “GM” 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence — for  bigger  yields — better  corn — 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 

Tested -Tried -True -Inspected  and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 
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FREE!  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YO  U R 
farm  for  silage  or  grain 
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DON’T  MISS  THESE  NEW 

HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

IMPROVED  SPANCROSS,  earliest  of  them  all. 

WASHINGTON,  a  second  early  with  outstanding  quality. 

GRANT,  largest  eared  mid-season  hybrid, 
and  these  extra  large  eared  later  hybrids, — 

BIG  LEE,  BIG  LINCOLN,  BIG  GOLDEN  CROSS,  BIG  IOANA. 

Mail  postcard  today  for  full  descriptions  of  these  and  our  other  money¬ 
making  hybrids  and  valuable  planting  suggestions. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 


Take  time  to  save  time 


Have  you  ever  mapped — with  pins  and  thread,  or 
with  pencil  on  paper — the  daily  "chore  route”  of 
your  farm  or  ranch?  Have  you  figured  how  much 
back-tracking  you  do,  how  many  unnecessary  extra 
steps  you  walk  in  a  day?  Have  you  taken  time  to 
save  time,  and  steps,  and  labor? 

A  number  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  have  made  practical  work  studies  on  farms 
and  ranches,  with  some  astounding  results.  For 
example,  one  dairy  farmer  (who  thought  himself 
pretty  efficient)  adopted  improved  machine  milk¬ 
ing  techniques,  rearranged  his  barn  to  save  steps 
and  time  in  feeding  and  watering.  He  saved  him¬ 
self  two  miles  of  walking  per  day,  cut  his  daily 
chore  time  by  two  hours  and  five  minutes.  That’s 
730  miles  of  walking  and  760  hours  of  work  in  a 
year.  In  making  the  changes,  he  spent  less  than  $50. 

Indiana  tells  of  farmers  who,  by  planning  their 
work,  ^re  raising  hogs  with  one  quarter  their  for¬ 
mer  hours  of  labor  .  .  .  There’s  a  report  of  men 
making  hay  in  90  man-minutes  per  ton;  while 
others  using  similar  equipment — but  older,  harder 
ways  of  working — spend  twice  that  time  .  .  .  There 
are  scores  of  other  examples. 

Perhaps  you  cannot  make  such  great  savings  in 
your  operations.  Maybe  you  can  make  more.  It’s 
certainly  worth  looking  into,  for  even  little  savings 
are  important.  Five  steps  saved  a  day  makes  a 
mile  in  a  year.  Five  minutes  a  day  gives  you  three 
extra  days  a  year. 

There’s  no  master  plan  to  fit  every  farm  and 
ranch,  because  no  two  are  exactly  the  same.  You 
have  to  work  out  your  own  plan  of  improvement. 
But  the  time  it  takes  may  well  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  time  you’ve  ever  spent. 

A  four-step  scheme  is  suggested.  First,  consider 
each  job  or  chore  separately.  Break  it  down  into 
its  parts.  Check  each  part  with  a  watch  or  tape 
measure  and  see  if  steps  or  time  can  be  saved. 
Second,  compare  your  work  methods  with  those  of 
your  neighbors.  Third,  examine  and  check  the  de¬ 
tails  of  your  work  methods.  Fourth,  develop  and 
apply  the  new  method.  In  a  nutshell,  "Plan  your 
work  and  work  your  plan.” 

Time  studies  and  job  analysis  have  helped  Swift 
&  Company  increase  efficiency  and  make  impor¬ 
tant  savings.  That’s  why  we  so  confidently  suggest 
similar  studies  in  your  operations.  One  excellent 
bulletin  on  the  subject  is  Number  307,  published  by 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  It’s  inter¬ 
esting  reading  and  well  worth  writing  for.  Your 
county  agent,  or  state  agricultural  college  can  tell 
of  other  bulletins  on  the  same  subject. 


The  American  Way 


In  the  livestock-meat  indus¬ 
try,  as  in  all  American  busi¬ 
ness,  profit  provides  the  basic 
incentive  for  work,  enterprise 
and  action.  Profit  makes  the 
mare  go  for  livestock  produc¬ 
ers,  meat  packers  and  retailers.  Too  little 
profit  by  one  section  creates  an  unbalance  in 
the  industry.  If  one  part  of  the  livestock  and 
meat  industry  suffers  continued  loss,  all  of 
us  are  hurt  in  the  long  run. 

However,  a  margin  of  profit  fair  to  one 
section  of  the  livestock-meat  industry  might 
be  quite  unfair  to  another.  For  instance,  we 
at  Swift  &  Company  know  perfectly  well 
that  both  livestock  producers  and  retailers 
require  a  higher  margin  of  profit,  because  of 
their  relatively  small  volume.  On  the  other 
hand,  nationwide  meat  packers  mu  t  build 
up  a  tremendous  volume  of  sales  to  make  up 
for  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  per  unit — a 
margin  that  has  been  consistently  lower  than 
that  earned  by  any  other  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  in  America. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  Swift  &  Company 
L  .s  earned,  on  the  average,  less  than  two 
cents  on  each  dollar  f  sales  (a  fraction  of  a 
cent  per  pound  of  product  handled).  Over 
the  same  period,  the  average  amount  re¬ 
turned  to  producers  for  agricultural  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  including  livestock,  wool  and  hides, 
has  been  75  cents  out  of  each  dollar  we  re¬ 
ceived.  This  is  not  a  profit.  Out  of  this  75 
cents  producers  must  pay  the  cost  <  pro¬ 
duction. 

Whether  livestock  prices  are  high  or  low  or 
whether  meat  is  high-priced  or  inexpensive — 
Swift  &  Company  can  earn  a  -  'asonable 
profit  only  by  adding  together  i  my  tiny 
savings  on  a  large  volume  of  business. 


Vice-President,  Swift  &  Company 


r/Mat/ffi  ^Bcaa&i  ^  PReci/ie 

HAM  LOAF 

(Yield:  One  8!4  x  4!A  x  2%  inch  loaf) 


%  pound  ground  ham 
V/t  pound  ground  fresh  pork 
2  eggs 

1  cup  dry  bread  crumbs 
1  teaspoon  salt 


Va  teaspoon  pepper 
1  cup  milk 

Vs  cup  brown  sugar 

1  tablespoon  dry  mustard 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 


Beat  eggs.  Combine  meats,  eggs,  crumbs,  salt,  pepper,  and 
milk.  Mix  thoroughly.  Form  into  loaf  in  8!4  x  4!4  x  2%  inch 
loaf  pan.  Combine  sugqr,  mustard,  and  vinegar.  Spread  over 
meat.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  1  hour,  or  until  meat 
has  reached  an  internal  temperature  of  185°  F. 


Track  Down  the  Facts 


A  great  family  "man”  is 
Fiber  Zibethicus ,  better 
known  to  American  farmers 
as  the  muskrat.  He  raises  his 
many  offspring  in  marshes, 
and  about  streams,  lakes  and  ponds.  Muskrat 
tracks  are  easily  recognized  by  the  drag  of  his 
knifelike  tail,  which  shows  up  well  in  soft  mud. 

The  muskrat-trapper  works  hard  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  out  of  muskrat  skins,  and  generally  his  efforts 
are  rewarded.  But  there  is  one  fact  about  his  busi¬ 
ness  that  he  tracked  down  long  ago.  He  knows  the 
price  he  can  get  for  muskrat  skins  depends  on  the 
popular  demand  for  finished  pelts. 

In  the  business  of  processing  livestock  into  meat 
for  people’s  use,  we  at  Swift  &  Company  have  to 
keep  track  of  the  demand  for  meat  everywhere  in 
the  nation.  We  must  know,  too,  the  weights  and 
grades  of  cuts  preferred  by  housewives.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  price  the  producers  receive 
for  their  livestock  is  governed  by  what  the  meat 
packer  can  get  for  the  meat  and  by-products. 


To  Make  More  Beef  Per  Acre 

by  A.  J.  Dyer 

University  of  Missouri,  College  of  Agriculture 

Tests  reveal  that  land  devoted  to 
small  grain  -Lespedeza  pasture  pro¬ 
duces  about  200  pounds  of  beef  per 
acre.  Land  in  this  area  planted  to 
grain  will  average  only  about  15 
bushels  of  wheat,  per  acre  or  from  25  A.  J.  Dyer 
to  30  bushels  of  corn.  Even  at  present  grain  prices, 
the  return  per  acre  obtained  from  pasturing  beef  cattle 
is  considerably  greater  than  it  would  be  from  grain. 
In  addition,  pasturing  cuts  labor  costs  and  builds  up 
soil  fertility,  the  report  states. 

Fat  steers  weighing  1140  pounds  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  with  less  than  10  bushels  of  corn  or  other  grain 
in  three  separate  tests  conducted  by  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station.  These  feeding  trials  have  been 
conducted  over  the  past  nine  years  and  in  each  in¬ 
stance  results  have  been  much  the  same. 

Feeding  tests  began  with  400-pound  feeder  calves. 
They  were  marketed  at  two  years  of  age.  About  60% 
of  the  gain  was  made  on  good,  small  grain-Lespedeza 
pasture,  20%  on  winter  roughages  and  the  final  20% 
on  dry-lot  grain  feeding  for  28  days  prior  to  market¬ 
ing.  The  three  main  factors  for  successful  feeding  un¬ 
der  this  system  are:  (1)  well-bred  cattle;  (2)  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  good  winter  roughage;  (3)  plenty  of 
good  pasture  in  summer. 

Compared  with  the  customary  full-feeding  method 
of  beef  production,  it  is  estimated  that  about  65  bush¬ 
els  of  grain  per  head  is  saved  by  the  Missouri  system. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 
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V! 

A  2-2 
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City  Cousin  cannot  see 
Why  "you”  is  spelled  E-W-E 
Neither  can  we! 


Soda  Bill  Sez: 

.  .  ,  the  man  with  a  dull  hoe  is  wasting 
nobody's  time  but  his  own. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS— AND  YOURS 

Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years— and  years  to  your  life 


(10)  io 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  January  3,  1948 
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Wl  Make 
EveryAcre 
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pE^URFERTILIZER  W0RK5; 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


YIELDS 

60  j 

UP 

WHEN 
SOIL 
STAYS 
DOWN 


When  you  conserve  valuable  topsoil  through 
sound  soil  practices,  you  can  increase  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  your  land  and  produce  higher  crop 
yields. 

Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers  can  help  two 
ways:  (1)  By  increasing  stands  of  soil-protect¬ 
ing  grasses,  legumes  and  cover  crops;  and  (2) 
by  making  better  cash  crops  that  bring  extra 
profits.  Get  a  supply  of  this  dependable  fer¬ 
tilizer  from  your  Armour  Agent. 

And  remember:  There’s  an  Armour  for¬ 
mula  for  every  crop  need,  but  there’s  only 
ONE  Armour  quality  of  plant  food — and  that’s 
top  quality  always! 


It  will  pay  you  to  Send  for  Townsend’s 
FREE  BERRY  BOOK.  Describes  best 
paying  varieties  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.,  and 
tells  How  We  Grow  Our  Selected  Strain 
Plants  and  Help  Our  Customers.  Get 
double  yields.  Valuable  to  Every  Fruit 
Grower. 

Your  FREE  copy  is  Ready.  Send  postal  NOW! 


TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

L.  Sherman  Townsend,  Mgr.,  112  Vine  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAY  A1Ien's  Berry  Book  de- 
■  “  ■  scribes  best  early,  medi¬ 
um,  late  and  everbearing  varieties. 
Tells  how  to  grow  big,  luscious 
berries  for  home  and  market. 

Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
1 1  Evergreen  Ave.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 


TESTED- 
•  TRIED— 
•TRUE— 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 

"You’ll  like  them". 


SEEDS 


|7&0  Choke  of  Progressive  Farmers  | 


see;  ous  local 

AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER  QJ  Spencer  St. 
SEED  CO.,  Inc.  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 


Hiram  J.  Weedon,  R.  I,  Frederick,  Maryland 


Plant  KELLY’S  SSS 

For  Best  Results 


I  FADING  fruit  growers  plant  Kelly’s 
APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES,  PLUMS, 
CHERRIES  and  other  fruits.  All  are 
well-branched,  upland-grown  trees 
with  strong,  fibrous  root  systems. 
Every  Kelly  tree  has  been  inspected  by 
Fruit  Specialists  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  is  GUARANTEED 
True-to-Name. 

Write  roday  for  our  BIG,  NEW  56-page 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  It's  FREE.  Lists 
hundreds  of  varieties  of  FRUIT  TREES, 
BERRIES,  GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHADE 
TREES,  SHRUBS  and  SEEDS.  Choice, 
upland-grown  stock  that  will  make  rapid 
growth  and  bear  lots  of  fruit.  FREE 
PLANTING  GUIDE  with  each  order.  We 
GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

Our  68th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc, 

216  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES 

MALONEY  quality  always  the  best!  Write 
for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern 
grown  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  BUSHES, 
GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS,  PEREN¬ 
NIALS  end  ROSES,  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Our  64th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.,  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
43  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N,  Y. 


AA’s  Fanners9  Dollar  Guide 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 

Because  the  number  of  layers  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  1948  was  esti¬ 
mated  as  2%  above  a  year  earlier,  the  supply  of  eggs  for  the  first  6  months 
may  be  a  little  above  last  year,  but  the  prospect  of  heavier  culling  and  fewer 
pullets  may  mean  less  eggs  in  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Egg  prices  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  may  average  about  the  same  as  the  past  year,  but  prices  for  high- 
quality  nearby  eggs  next  fall  may  bring  higher  premiums  than  they  did  in 
1947. 

FRUIT:  If  weather  conditions  are  average,  the  apple  crop  next  fall  should 
■■■hmi  be  at  least  as  large  as  it  was  in  1947.  For  some  years  the  number 
of  bearing  apple  trees  in  the  United  States  has  decreased,  largely  as  a  result 
of  dying  off  of  home  orchards  and  the  increased  growing  of  apples  on  com¬ 
mercial  apple  farms.  In  five  leading  apple  states,  production  has  either  re¬ 
mained  stationary  or  has  increased  in  the  past  20  years  in  spite  of  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  trees. 

«•  9 

During  the  past  15  years,  more  and  more  fruit  has  been  processed.  This 
trend  is  important  for  apple  growers  as  well  as  for  growers  of  other  fruits.  In 
setting  new  orchards,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  varieties  suitable  for 
processing. 

A  normal  yield  of  grapes  next  year  would  probably  bring  lower  prices. 
Reasons  given  are:  a  decrease  in  exports  of  raisins,  accumulation  of  wine 
stocks,  and  possible  decrease  in  domestic  consumption  of  wine  and  grape  juice. 

With  normal  weather  conditions  the  1948  pear  crop  is  likely  to  be  about  10% 
smaller  than  last  year.  _ 

Production  of  peaches  has  been  increasing  steadily  and  the  number  of  trees 
in  the  country  of  bearing  age  could  produce  another  large  crop  in  1948.  If  un¬ 
favorable  weather  should  cause  a  small  crop,  prices  are  likely  to  be  higher 
than  they  were  in  1947. 

The  acreage  of  cherry  trees  has  been  increasing  and  the  prospects  are  that 
normal  weather  and  yields  will  cause  lower  prices  next  fall. 

There  has  been  a  great  trend  away  from  side-line  fruit  growing  toward 
commercial  production.  Most  good  fruit  growers  are  optimistic  over  the  long¬ 
time  outlook.  Right  now,  costs  of  establishing  orchards  are  high,  but  moderate 
plantings  by  good  growers  to  maintain  production  are  probably  justified.  With 
increased  processing  of  fruit,  wage  rates  which  processors  must  pay  put  em¬ 
phasis  on  premiums  for  size  and  quality.  This  premium  for  high-quality  fruit 
may  mean  the  difference  between  black  ink  and  red  ink. 

VEGETABLES:  The  overall  picture  for  vegetables  is  somewhat  similar 
mmmmmmmmmmmmmrnmm  to  that  for  fruit  and,  as  indicated,  the  outlook  for  both 
is  less  favorable  than  for  meat,  animal  products  and  grain. 

The  potato  acreage  goal  set  by  the  USDA  is  5%  lower  than  the  actual  acre¬ 
age  harvested  in  1947.  It  is  believed  that  the  only  cuts  in  acreage  will  be  in 
areas  where  considerable  government  buying  was  done  to  maintain  prices. 
Government  support  prices  will  be  limited  to  growers  who  keep  acreage  within 
their  allotment,  and  unless  it  is  extended,  price  support  expires  on  December 
31,  1948. 

For  some  years,  growing  of  potatoes  has  been  more  and  more  concentrated 
in  areas  where  soil  and  climate  are  best  adapted  for  potatoes.  Future  profits 
for  growers  will  depend  primarily  on  getting  high  yields  of  quality  potatoes 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  bushel. 

BEANS:  In  New  York  State  the  growing  of  beans  was  greatly  influenced 
in  war  years  by  price  restrictions  resulting  in  prices  below  those 
which  growers  believed  justified.  In  1946  a  large  part  of  the  New  York  crop 
was  red  kidneys.  Some  growers  who  shifted  to  red  kidney  beans  may  find  it 
desirable  to  grow  white  beans. 

The  U.  S.  bean  crop  in  1947  was  slightly  higher  than  the  previous  year  or 
the  ten-year  average.  Bean  consumption  in  this  country  has  been  lower  than 
before  the  war,  and  future  prices  will  depend  on  the  crop  as  influenced  by 
acreage  and  weather  and  by  such  demand  factors  as  exports,  which  may  be 
higher,  and  domestic  consumption  as  influenced  by  less  meat  and  animal 
products. 

Growers  of  vegetables  for  market  took  a  licking  in  1946  when  prices  of  fresh 
vegetables  to  producers  dropped  about  25%.  As  a  result,  the  1947  acreage  of 
vegetables  for  market  was  reduced  by  39%,  and  prices  recovered  somewhat 
but  were  lower  than  they  were  in  1945. 

Last  year,  vegetables  which  sold  at  relatively  good  prices  included  cabbage, 
beets,  onions  and  carrots.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  acreage  of  these 
vegetables  may  be  larger  in  1948. 

It  is  expected  that  some  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  processing  of 
vegetables  has  cleared  up,  and  the  outlook  for  next  year  is  better.  The  outlook 
for  consumption,  both  of  canned  and  frozen  vegetables,  is  good. 

BE  CONSERVATIVE:  For  farmers,  no  matter  what  they  pro- 
^mm 1 duce,  the  coming  year  is  a  time  for  conserva¬ 
tive  farming;  a  time  to  keep  debts  under  control.  A  good  business  farmer  runs 
little  risk  in  using  moderate  amounts  of  credit  for  production,  but  certainly, 
neither  this  year  nor  next  will  be  tlie  time  to  plunge  into  increased  production 
on  borrowed  capital.  Both  for  the  coming  year  and  for  the  years  ahead,  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  increased  efficiency  will  pay  dividends.  Not  only  will  it  decrease 
production  costs  in  1948  at  a  time  when  margins  will  be  narrower  but  it  will 
result  in  a  better  competitive  situation  when  prices  of  fann  products  drop  as 
they  surely  will. 


Ar.ierican  Agriculturist,  January  3,  1948 
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SEED  TREATMENT 

for  Vegetable  Diseases 


YEARS  ago  plant  growers  always 
figured  on  losing  quite  a  few  cauli¬ 
flower  and  some  cabbage  plants 
through  damping-off;  frequently  damp¬ 
ing-off  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  on 
young  seedlings,  especially  in  warm, 
numid  air. 

Damping-off  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
which  lives  in  the  soil  and  attacks  the 
seedling  plant  as  it  germinates.  While 
the  disease  occurs  less  often  if  proper 
precautionary  methods  are  followed — 
careful  watering  and  a  dry  atmosphere 
— nevertheless,  the  better  way  to  con¬ 
trol  it  is  either  to  sterilize  the  soil  and 
kill  the  fungus  in  the  soil,  or  else  treat 
the  seed  so  that  it  will  be  protected 
from  the  disease. 

There  are  two  common  methods  of 
sterilizing  the  soil:  with  formalin  and 
with  heat.  In  both  cases  the  soil  is 
likely  to  be  reinfected.  Often  seeds 
themselves  carry  disease  either  on  the 
coat  or  occasionally  in  the  seed  itself. 
When  diseases  are  carried  on  the  seed 
coat  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  dis¬ 
infect  the  seed  and  spectacular  results 
were  reported  in  places  where  damp¬ 
ing-off  was  bad  on  spinach.  Growers 
reported  double  their  crop  through  the 
use  of  less  than  50  cents  worth  of  red 
copper  oxide  per  acre  for  seed  treat¬ 
ment.  The  copper  oxide  was  simply 
put  on  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  one  tea¬ 
spoon  for  a  pound  of  seed  and  the  seed 
shaken  for  a  few  minutes  to  coat  it 
thoroughly.  The  copper  oxide  pro¬ 
tected  the  seed  from  the  damping-off 
fungi  and  gave  the  growers  a  perfect 
or  near  perfect  stand  instead  of  less 
than  half  a  stand. 

Materials  Used 

Other  materials  are  used  for  various 
crops:  corrosive  sublimate  for  scab 
and  angular  leaf  spot  of  cucumbers, 
squashes,  and  pumpkins;  the  various 
Semesan  treatments  which  prevent 
seed  rot  and  damping-off;  Spergon  and 
Arasan,  both  of  which  control  damp¬ 
ing-off,  and  others. 

The  hot  water  treatment  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and 
other  members  of  the  cabbage  family. 
It  consists  of  soaking  the  seed  in  hot 
water  for  15  to  25  minutes  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  122°  F.  This  treatment 
will  control  black  leg,  black  rot,  and 
alternaria  leaf  spot  of  cabbage,  but  will 
also  practically  kill  the  germination 
of  poor  seed.  It  will  not  hurt  the  ger¬ 


"It  is  extremely  important  that 
we  maintain  conditions  such  that 
intelligent,  capable,  young  people 
will  be  willing  and  glad  to  live 
there  and  engage  in  agriculture  as 
a  life  work." — Dr.  Harry  Varney, 
Vermont  College  of  Agriculture. 

mination  of  good  seed  when  carefully 
done.  However,  the  difference  between 
killing  the  fungus  at  122°  F.  and  killing 
the  seed  itself  is  so  small  that  unless 
you  have  certain  facilities  such  as  a 
good  thermometer  and  an  easy  way  of 
controlling  the  heat,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  have  your  seedsman  make  the 
treatment  or  buy  treated  seed.  In  any 
case  the  seedsman  can  treat  large 
quantities  of  seed  so  much  easier  and 
more  economically  that  it  is  hoped  that 
all  seedsmen  will  adapt  the  practice 
of  treating  their  seed  wherever  neces¬ 
sary. — J.  R.  Hepler. 

—  A.  A.  — 

VEGETABLES  NEED 
FERTILIZER 

At  the  Geneva,  New  York,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  tests  have  been  made  on 
ten  different  fertilizer  treatments  for 
vegetables.  One  interesting  fact  has  de¬ 
veloped.  During  the  1946  growing  sea¬ 
son,  peas  which  received  no  fertilizer, 
yielded  4,630  pounds  to  the  acre.  An 
application  of  600  pounds  increased  the 
yield  to  4,900  pounds;  1,200  pounds  of 
fertilizer  gave  a  yield  of  5,100  pounds, 
and  1,800  pounds  of  fertilizer  gave  a 
yield  of  5,310  pounds. 

On  tomatoes  the  same  treatments 
gave  results  of  9.4  tons,  12.3  tons,  12.8 
tons  and  18.3  tons. 

—  A. a.  — 

NEW  EVERBEARING 
RASPBERRY 

The  Geneva,  New  York,  Experiment 
Station  calls  attention  to  a  new  red 
raspberry  which  has  been  named 
“September.”  It  is  everbearing.  The 
fall  crop  ripens  at  least  two  weeks 
earlier  than  Indian  Summer.  The  sum¬ 
mer  crop  ripens  about  the  same  time 
as  Indian  Summer  and  about  five  days 
earlier  than  Newburgh. 

If  you  would  like  more  information 
about  this  variety,  write  to  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Testing  Association, 
Geneva,  New  York. 


Photo  courtesy  of  "Farm  Research." 


The  oats  at  the  left  are  Mohawk,  a  blight-resistant,  stiff-strawed,  high-yielding  var¬ 
iety.  At  the  right,  Vicland  oats  are  badly  lodged  because  of  damage  from  Helmintho- 
sporium.  Vicland  oats  have  been  grown  extensively  because  they  are  resistant  to 
rust  which  causes  heavy  losses  on  many  varieties.  Mohawk  is  resistant  to  both 
troubles  and  also  yields  heavily.  Other  disease-resistant  varieties  include  Advance 
and  Clinton.  Normally,  Mohawk  grows  about  3  inches  taller  than  Vicland  and  aver¬ 
ages  to  mature  two  days  later. 


ow  science  discovers  what  makes  things  grow 


jtfV 


PLANTS  contain  substances 
called  hormones  which  reg¬ 
ulate  the  different  stages  of  their  growth. 
Science  has  succeeded  in  separating  a 
little  of  this  hormone  substance  from 
the  plant  and  is  making  a  chemical 
"growth  regulator”  (2,4-D)  which  acts 
much  the  same  way.  If  just  a  trace  of 
it  is  applied  to  one  side  of  the  stem  of 
a  bean  seedling,  the  cells  grow  much 
faster  there.  If  a  bit  more  is  applied, 
new  roots  form.  If  too  much  is  applied, 
the  plant  "grows”  itself  to  death.  While 
best-known  as  a  weed  killer,  it  can  also 
perform  many  benefits  for  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  toughening  of  fruit  stems 
against  fruit-drop. 


MINOR  ELEMENTS  DO  MAJOR  JOB 


It  takes  only  a  "thimbleful”  of  carbon  to  make  a 
ton  of  steel,  but  without  that  thimbleful,  you  have 
only  soft  iron.  In  Nature,  even  smaller  amounts  of 
certain  elements  control  plant  life.  Natural 
Chilean  Nitrate,  formed  deep  in  the  earth, 
contains  32  of  these  "trace”  elements, 
including  boron,  iodine,  magnesium 
and  others  vital  to  plant  health, 
growth,  and  maturity.  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  thus  is  part  of  Nature’s  own 
formula  for  bigger  yields,  better 
quality  of  food  and  feed  crops. 


Raymond  S.  Olds,  Storrs,  Conn. 


IL  Send  for  this  helpful 
GUIDE  to  MORE  PROFITS 


You’ll  get  lots  of  good  ideas  from  this 
Hoffman  Seed  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts 
Book.  It  not  only  contains  valuable 
seed  information— but  dozens  of  up-to- 
date  practical  tips  on  fertilizer,  improv¬ 
ing  pastures,  dairying,  raising  poultry, 
hogs  and  beef,  controlling  insects  and 
diseases,  and  other  subjects  all  around- 
the-farm.  It’ll  help  you  save  time  and 
money— increase  your  profits!  You’re 
sure  to  want  a  copy. 

^ioffman 

CS  FARM  SEEDS 


Box  41,  landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Penna. 


The  Best  Early  Hybrid 
ROBSON'S  SENECA  DAWN 


SWEET  CORN 

Large-eared,  extra-ear¬ 
ly  hybrid  developed  by 
Robson,  leading  breed¬ 
ers  of  hybrid  yellow 
sweet  corn.  Stalks  4  Vi 
to  5',  strong,  upright. 
Ears  6 Vi"  long,  12  to  14 
rows.  Seed  pkt  25c,  Vi 
lb.  50c,  lb.  90c. 


BOX  3i, 


SEED 
FARMS 

HALL,  N.Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


rUNVAR  rni/FRR  Size  7x9  @  S5.ii:  9x12  @ 

llHnVHo  VUVCno  15x20  @  $24.34.  Other 

sizes  proportionately  low  priced.  Write  tor  samples  and 
complete  price  list. 

a  1  wood’s 


CATALOG 


Name 


Address 


New  Flowers 
Enjoy  the  new  Lother 
Burbank  Zinnias,  amaz¬ 
ing  Burpee  Double  Snap¬ 
dragons,  Alldouble  Petu-I 
nias.  See  all  your  favorite1 
flowers  in  this  colorful 
128-page  Burpee  Catalog. 
Hybrid  Vegetables 
To  save  on  family  food  cost’ 
and  help  makeAmerica’s  f  ood 
supply  go  further,  millions 
will  grow  more  vegetables 
next  summer.  You’ll  want 
the  new  Burpee  Hybrids! 

Send  postcard  or 
this  coupon  TODAY. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

495  Burpee  Buildinq. 

Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

□  Send  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 
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HUDSON  Mother-Hen*  brooder 


* 


5AV£S 


B£Tn* 
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Costs  less  to  run— requires  less  work— needs  less  attention — and 
does  a  real  job  of  taking  chicks  safely  through  those  important  first 
six  weeks!  That  sums  up  the  Hudson  Mother-Hen  Oil  Brooder. 
See  it  at  your  dealer.  See  how  easy  it  sets  up,  look  at  the  all-steel 
burner — the  safest,  most  dependable  ever  built  into  an  oil  brooder. 
Cut  your  cost  of  brooding — save  hours  of  work  by  insisting  on  the 
Hudson  Mother-Hen.  Your  dealer  has  them  now — or  can  get 
them  promptly.  Ask  him  today. 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


(C)  (947.  H.  0.  H.  MFG,  CO. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY*  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 


Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


Poultry  Equipment 

Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 


HARRIS’  COLOSSAL 
SNAPDRAGONS 


—HARRIS  SEEDS— 

YOU'LL  BE  ENVIED  BY  YOUR  NEIGHBORS! 

If  you  plant  Harris’  Colossal  Snapdragons.  The  flowers  are  larger, 
the  stems  longer,  the  colors  richer,  the  foliage  shiny,  deep  green, 
disease  resistant  and  the  husky  plants  bloom  right  through  to 
freezing  weather. 

You’ll  find  these  same  qualities  bred  into  both  the  old  and  new 
strains  of  Harris’  vegetables  and  flowers — qualities  which  make 

them—  BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

You’ll  find  them  all  honestly  described  in  our  new  catalog. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  'Market  Gardeners’  and 
Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  21  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

- 1948  CATALOG  now  Aeachj  - 


KILL* 


,NSECTS  JK 

«■>  **Hheat 


Using  Q%  Kerosene.  94%  Air,  this  torch  burns 
weeds,  roots,  stalks,  splits  rocks,  irrigates,  thaws, 
heats  iron,  disinfects.  HAS  OVER  |Q0  FARM 
Write  for  full  description  and  prices.  I 

CINE  EQUIPMENT 

AA3  QUAKERTOWN.  PA.  y 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied 

'  ;  TOMATO 

'Here’s  the  amazing 
new  Hybrid  Tomato  all 
1  America  is  praising! 

|  For  better  quality  and 
I  extra  yield — 20%  more 
1  than  either  Marglobe  or 
Rutgers.  With  Hybrid 
Vigor,  the  plants  grow 
faster,  bear  earlier  and 
are  heavy  producers  for 
a  longer  season. 

Smooth,  Round,  Uniform,  Heavy,  Scarlet-Red,  Delicious 
Each  seed  is  saved  from  a  hand-pollinated^ 
fruit  so  is  very  valuable  but  we 
will  be  glad  to  mail  10  seeds  free,  I 
to  try;  send  stamp  for  postage  and 
handling.  To  have  more  plants,  or¬ 
der  30  seeds  for  35c;  90  seeds  for  $1. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

547  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

Send  Burpee  Hybrid  Tomato  Seeds  marked:  J 

□  l  OSeedsFree  □  30  Seeds  35c  □  90  Seeds $1.| 


Name  . 


Address .  . . . 

□  Send  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  free,  postpaid. 


IODINE 

Protection  for  livestock  against 
goiter  and  related  troubles 


Iodine  is  a  necessity  in  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  farm  animals. 

If  it  is  lacking,  goiter  may  re¬ 
sult.  The  chief  loss  from  Iodine 
deficiency  comes  from  interfer¬ 
ence  in  reproductive  processes, 
and  the  birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offspring  which  may  die. 

So  don’t  take  any  chances. 
The  feed  you  buy  probably  does 
contain  Iodine.  But  don’t  guess 
—ask  your  dealer— make  sure  ! 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  111. 


B.  H.  Silvey,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 

RETAIL  MILK  ROUTE  FARM,  edge  large  village,  300 
acres,  550  quarts  daily,  modern  equipment,  splendid 
buildings. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Rep.  Strout  Realty.  Franklinville.  N.  Y. 


Newcastle  Disease  at 
the  Egg  Laying  Contests 


By  Jl.  S,  l/Ueaue/i 


FOR  TWO  or  three  years  we  have 
heard  a  lot  about  Newcastle  disease. 
We  have  done  a  lot  of  worrying  about 
it,  too.  It  looks  to  me  now  as  though 
we  may  as  well  quit  worrying  about 
it  and  just  start  living  with  it.  Soon  it 
will  be  just  another  obstacle  for  poul- 
trymen  to  overcome;  probably  another 

vaccinating  chore 


to  be  done.  But  it 
certainly  should 
not  put  anybody 
out  of  business. 

Newcastle  has 
become  so  wide¬ 
spread  that  it  was 
inevitable  that  it 
would  get  into 
e  g  g-laying  tests. 
Last  year,  it  was 
at  the  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia  test,  yet  that 
test  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  record  for 
the  year.  This 
year  it  has  struck  the  Western  New 
York  Test,  reappeared  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  test  and  probably  is,  or  wfll  be, 
at  a  number  of  other  tests. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  disease  at  the  Western 
New  York  test  rather  closely.  I  think 
a  report  on  its  progress  to  date  will 
be  of  interest  to  readers  who  have 
heard  of  the  disease,  but  never  experi¬ 
enced  it  in  their  flocks. 


L.  E.  Weaver 


Very  Contagious 

It  is  highly  contagious.  In  a  laying 
pen,  egg  production  may  drop  to  zero 
almost  over  night,  probably  indicating 
that  all  the  pullets  were  exposed  at  the 
same  time.  At  the  laying  test  in  sev¬ 
eral  pens  (13  pullets  in  a  pen)  not  all 
pullets  are  affected.  Most  of  the  pul- 
ets  quit  completely,  but  one  or  two  go 
right  on  laying  every  day. 

Affected  pullets  are  very  sick  for  a 
few  days.  You  would  say  they  had 
colds.  It  IS  a  cold  — -  a  “respiratory 
disorder,”  in  pathologists’  lingo.  At  our 
laying  test,  only  three  birds  so  far 
have  shown  the  nervous  symptoms  that 
occur  quite  often  in  younger  chickens. 
These  three  birds  went  lame. 


No  deaths  have  occurred  that  could 
be  traced  directly  to  Newcastle.  Some 
pullets  have  molted  as  a  result  of  the 
break  in  egg  production.  None  of  these 
are  back  on  the  job,  although  the  first 
pens  came  down  with  Newcastle  about 
the  middle  of  October.  Most  of  the  af¬ 
fected  pullets  did  not  molt,  but  recov¬ 
ered  quickly  and  went  right  back  to 
laying.  The  length  of  the  interruption 
varied  from  as  low  as  five  days  to  as 
rQUch  as  three  weeks.  I  am  convinced 
that  good  care  hastens  recovery  and 
shortens  the  lay-off.  It  also  looks  to 
me  as  though  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
variation  between  individual  pullets  in 
ability  to  recover  quickly,  or  to  resist 
the  infection  entirely. 


Natural  Resistance 


Immunity  is  a  big  factor  in  the  New¬ 
castle  situation.  I  am  sure  that  when 
an  entire  pen  escapes  infection  and 
goes  right  on  laying  as  usual,  while  the 
disease  rages  in  the  adjoining  pens  on 
both  sides,  the  pullets  in  that  pen  are 
immune.  Either  they  had  Newcastle  at 
home,  or  they  were  vaccinated  against 
it.  I  have  heard  rumors  that  the  vac¬ 
cine,  on  which  so  much  effort  has  been 
expended,  is  about  ready  for  release  to 
the  public.  However,  I  can’t  believe 
that  it  is  immunity  acquired  in  such 
fashion  that  protects  the  occasional 
unaffected  pullet  in  an  infected  pen.  It 
looks  like  natural  resistance  to  me. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  way  to 


handle  Newcastle  on  a  poultry  farm 
is  to  spread  it  to  all  pens,  deliberately, 
and  thus  get  it  over  with  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  are  not  doing  that  at  the 
Western  New  York  Test.  We  want  to 
see  if  it  is  possible  to  limit  the  spread 
of  the  disease  by  maintaining  “isola¬ 
tion  wards.” 

Our  set-up  at  the  test  is  four  houses 
with  fifteen  pens  to  a  house,  and  one 
house  with  8  pens.  Newcastle  first 
broke  out  in  two  of  the  15-pen  houses, 
and  soon  had  jumped  over  to  the  8- 
pen  house  and  to  one  of  the  other  long 
houses.  However,  up  to  December  first, 
only  an  end  pen  in  the  last  long  house 
had  been  hit.  That  one  pen  is  being 
serviced  by  a  man  who  cares  for  pul¬ 
lets  in  other  affected  pens.  Another 
man  is  caring  for  the  14  unaffected 
pens  and  he  never  goes  into  any  of  the 
other  houses.  This  may  or  may  not 
demonstrate  that  the  disease  spreads 
only  by  actual  contact.  Perhaps  such  a 
demonstration  is  not  needed.  As  I 
hinted  at  the  start,  by  another  season, 
laying  test  pullets  may  all  be  vaccinat¬ 
ed  against  Newcastle  before  they  leave 
home. 


—  a.  a _ 

DRESSED  CHICKENS 
IN  A  MURRY 


AFTER  SUPPER  one  evening  I  had 
a  brief  errand  in  town.  When  I  got 
back  to  the  farm,  I  noticed  that  the 
kitchen  was  lighted,  the  front  of  the 
house  dark.  So  I  went  in  at  the  back 
door  to  see  what  was  up.  It  was  a  busy 
sight. 

Brother-in-law  Fred  had  made  good 
his  threat  to  round  up  a  lot  of  disabled 
cull  chickens  and  get  them  ready  for 
canning.  He  was  working  at  the  sink, 
getting  off  feathers.  My  sister  was 
busy  at  the  kitchen  table;  cutting  up 
the  dressed  chickens.  Piled  up  at  the 
side  of  the  room  were  seven  more  be¬ 
headed  hens. 

I  said  to  Fred,  “I’ll  go  up  and  get 
my  other  clothes  on  and  help  you  with 
the  rest  of  them.”  Now  it  doesn’t  take 
me  any  longer  to  change  from  town 
togs  to  work  clothes  than  most  folks, 
but  when  I  got  back  to  the  kitchen 
Fred  was  almost  ready  to  start  on  the 
last  hen.  So  I  just  stood  and  watched-  - 
and  made  remarks. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
Fred  was  really  making  speed  on  a  job 
that  usually  takes  a  lot  of  time.  At  the 
rate  he  and  my  sister  got  those  hens 
ready  to  be  put  into  cans,  they  won’t 
dread  and  postpone  the  job  next  time 
there  are  culls  to  be  canned.  Incident¬ 
ally,  the  freezer  locker  is  full,  or  they 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


“I  don't  know  wfiat  to  get  dad  this 
year.  He's  got  a  train  from  last 
Christmas." 


ALLISCHflLMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


The  new  Allis-Chalmers  TRACTOR  RAKE  is  the  first 
side-delivery  rake  and  tedder  really  engineered  for  trac¬ 
tor  power.  Power  take-off  driven,  it  has  2  forward  reel 
speeds  and  1  reverse  (for  tedding).  Controlled  steer¬ 
ing  assures  straight  windrows.  Fully  equipped  with 
ball  and  roller  bearings. 


Rolled 

hoist  easily... 
high  and  dry 


n.eROTO'BflLER 


The  coming  of  the  new  one-man  ROTO-BALER  has 
stirred  nation-wide  interest  in  the  rolled  bale. 

Is  it  true  that  the  rolled  bale  sheds  rain  like  a  thatched  roof? 
Can  it  be  opened  without  shaking? 

Does  it  seal  in  the  leaves? 

Is  the  new  bale  so  strong  it  will  not  buckle? 

Does  it  unroll  easily  and  handle  conveniently  for  feeding? 

Can  the  rolled  bale  be  fed  whole  in  the  feedrack 
without  waste? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  "Yes.” 

Rolled  bales  hoist  easily  with  a  grapple  fork,  slings  OU 
elevator.  Because  of  their  greater  density  they  save  stor¬ 
age  space,  nestling  compactly  together. 

The  power  take-off  operated  ROTO-BALER  is  purposely 
planned  for  home  ownership.  Now  you  can  package 
your  own  hay  the  hour  weather  and  blossoms  say 
"ready.”  For  the  first  time,  the  Roto-Baling  system 
makes  you  master  of  your  oivn  hay  harvest. 
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January  Suggestions  for  dairy  farmers: 


•  Better  feeding  of  heifer  calves 
will  make  them  heavier  milk 
producers. 

•  Your  County  Agent  can  recom¬ 
mend  effective  treatment  for  cattle 
grubs. 

•  Stretch  your  supplemental  feed 
by  feeding  on  a  basis  of  each 
cow’s  production. 

•  January  is  the  last  good  month 
to  breed  heifers  for  fall  freshening. 


Quality  means 

CLEAN 


Clean  animals,  clean  barns,  clean  utensils,  clean 
workers — that’s  the  sanitation  program  for  quality  milk  and  best  returns. 

Clipping  udders  and  flanks  is  the  first  step  in  clean  milk  production.  Wash  the 
udder  with  warm  water  immediately  before  milking.  Keep  barn  floors,  walls  and 
ceilings  clean.  Put  lime  on  the  floor — your  barn  will  be  sweeter.  Use  ample  bedding 
and  protect  cows  from  drafts. 

Follow  the  utensil-cleaning  routine  of  rinse,  scrub,  rinse.  Rinse  immediately 
after  milking  with  clean  cold  water;  scrub  with  a  good  brush  and  soaplcss  cleaner 
in  hot  water;  rinse  with  hot  water. 


Never  before  in  this  country  so  many  millions 
of  people  needing — and  wanting — good  milk 
and  dairy  products!  Not  since  1Q41  so  few 
cows  to  produce  the  milk! 

These  facts  point  out  the  continuing  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  dairymen.  No  other  type  of  farming 
holds  such  definite  promise  for  you  and  for 
the  coming  generation. 

We  invite  you  to  use  our  nation-wide  facil¬ 
ities  for  marketing  your  milk  and  cream  under 
brand  names  that  merit — and  enjoy — the 
highest  public  confidence.  The  County  Agent 


and  your  dairy  field  service  man  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  help  you  plan  your  farm 
operations  for  more  efficient  production  of 
quality  milk  .  .  .  and  more  milk  per  acre. 


Sheffield  Farms  Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp.  Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co.  Kraft  Foods  Company 

Western  Maryland  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 
Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 


make  ms  rmsE  more  secure  mm  e  >  „  ,/a 
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MORE  MIL 


ER  ACRE 
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Produce  Pork  with 
Less  Grain 

By  JOHN  P.  WILLMAN 

IN  TIMES  of  grain  shortage,  farmers 
and  suburban  dwellers  may  hesitate 
to  feed 'pigs  for  their  production  of  the 
family  pork  supply.  However,  it  may 
be  best  to  continue  this  important  type 
of  pork  production  in  order  to  utilize 
to  best  advantage  the  waste  or  by¬ 
product  feeds  that  are  available  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  community.  The  pig 
is  able  to  use  to  good  advantage  such 
feeds  as  garbage,  bakery  refuse,  small 
amounts  of  skimmilk,  buttermilk,  or 
whey,  cull  beans,  cull  potatoes  and  soft 
corn.  No  more  pigs  should  be  fed  this 
winter  than  are  needed  to  consume 
these  by-product  feeds  and  a  small 
amount  of  grain  or  concentrate  feeds. 

Feed  Balanced  Rations 

There  are  many  pigs  in  the  North¬ 
east  that  will  not  be  large  enough  for- 
butchering  before  January  1948  or  lat¬ 
er.  If  it  is  necessary  to  feed  them  grain 
in  addition  to  waste  feeds,  then  this 
grain  should  be  fed  along  with  suffici¬ 
ent  amounts  of  dairy  by-products,  or 
meat  scraps,  fishmeal  or  tankage  to 
balance  the  ration  properly.  If  these 
protein-rich  feeds  are  not  available, 
then  soybean  oil  meal  and  a  small 
amount  of  ground  limestone  should  be 
fed  along  with  the  grain.  Rations  for 
pigs  fed  in  dry  lot  should  include 
ground  field-cured  alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 
Ground  hay  or  the  leaves  from  legume 
hay  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  5  to 
10  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  the  dry  feed 
offered  to  pigs,  hogs,  or  swine  fed  in 
dry  lot.  From  one-fourth  to  one-half 
pound  of  salt  should  be  included  in  each 
100  pounds  of  dry  feed.  Most  commer¬ 
cial  pig  and  hog  feed  mixtures  contain 
hay  and  salt. 

Pigs  under  70-75  pounds  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  are  fed  grain  in  addition  to 
such  bulky  feeds  as  garbage.  As  they 
grow  older  they  can  use  the  bulky 
feeds  to  better  advantage.  Older  pigs 
may  be  fattened  or  finished  satisfac¬ 
torily  on  garbage  alone.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  there  are  thousands  of  pigs  and 
hogs  in  the  breeding  herd  that  are  fed 
exclusively  on  garbage. 

Eradicate  Parasites 

Parasite-free  pigs  are  more  econom¬ 
ical  producers  than  those  that  are 
“lousy”  or  “wormy.”  It  is  easy  to  kill 
the  lice  on  swine  and  to  treat  them  for 
the  removal  of  round  worms.  Even 
though  the  pigs  have  been  raised  the 
“clean”  way,  it  is  possible  that  a  few 
of  them  are  hosts  to  a  number  of  round 
worms. 

Malnutrition 

Experienced  swine  breeders  and  feed¬ 
ers  know  that  pigs  suffer  more  from 
malnutrition  than  other  farm  animals. 
The  suckling  pig  if  raised  in  dry  lot, 
may  suffer  from  nutritional  anemia 
when  he  is  only  3  to  5  weeks  old.  This 
disease  can  be  prevented  by  giving 
them  a  solution  of  iron  salts  while 
they  are  running  with  the  sow.  Later 
on  in  life  the  pigs  may  appear  un¬ 
healthy  and  make  slow  rates  of  gain 
because  of  inadequate  rations.  Many 
pigs  develop  rickets  and  get  lame  be¬ 
cause  the  ration  is  low  in  minerals,  or 
lacking  in  Vitamin  D.  If  the  rations 
contain  enough  minerals  and  the  pigs 
are  given  access  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  are  fed  field-cured  alfalfa 
or  clover  hay,  they  will  develop  a  rach¬ 
itic  condition. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  best  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  pigs  when  they  are  fat  and  weigh 
from  200  to  225  pounds.  Pigs  of  this 
weight  produce  the  size  of  cuts  that  are 
preferred.  The  carcasses  of  heavier 
hogs  yield  too  high  percentages  of  lard. 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Artificial  Breeding  Sets  New 
Records  in  Massachusetts 

StcutCey  *%•  ^accat  ^ 


WHAT’S  NEW ?  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Selective  Breeding  Associ¬ 
ation  (M.S.B.A.),  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing.  It’s  just  an  infant  compared  to 
other  organizations,  but  it  is  ahead  of 
many  when  it  comes  to  membership 
and  farmer  support. 

The  M.  S.  B.  A.  began  operations 
August  1,  1946,  with  1,100  members 
expecting  to  breed  about  12,000  cows. 
On  August  this  year,  there  were  2,004^ 
members,  and  16,500  cows  had  been 
serviced  from  Association  bulls.  At 
least  one  out  of  every  four  of  the 
state’s  7,500  dairymen  are  members, 
and  over  11%  of  all  cows  in  the  state 
have  been  bred  during  this  first  year. 

This  wonderful  support  didn’t  just 
happen.  There  are  many  things  about 
the  organization  that  appeal  to  dairy¬ 
men,  but  most  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  Massachusetts  dairymen,  as 
dairymen  elsewhere,  recognize  what 
this  superior  breeding  can  do  for  their 
future  dairy  herds.  The  M.S.B.A.  has 
an  excellent  example  of  what  one  well 
proven  sire  can  do.  Wimbledon  Em¬ 
peror  Happy,  a  topnotch  proved  sire, 
had  1250  first  service  cows  in  this  first 
year.  We  believe  he  has  replaced  over 
60  average  bulls.  “Happy”  should 
make  all  dairymen  “happy”  for  his 
first  12  daughters  made  13,626  lbs.  of 
milk,  3.7%,  498  lbs.  of  fat,  an  increase 
over  their  dams  of  .1%  in  test  and  12 
lbs.  of  fat  all  on  2x  305  day  mature 
basis. 

Capitalizing  on  Experience 

By  delaying  its  organization  until 
last  year,  the  M.  S.  B.  A.  was  able  to 
capitalize  on  the  experience  of  other 
Associations  and  research  develop¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  features  of  the 
Massachusetts  organization  and  its  de¬ 
velopment  arp : 

( 1 )  Organization  of  a  state- wide 
association  with  one  bull  barn  serving 
11  affiliated  local  associations  in  the 
state. 

(2)  Purchase  of  ideal  headquarters, 
an  attractive  well- equipped,  50-acre 
farm  on  super  highway  No.  20,  6  miles 
from  an  excellent  shipping  point,  Wor¬ 
cester. 

(3)  No  subsidy — the  entire  capital 
investment  of  $50,000  was  financed  by 
farmers.  It’s  their  organization. 

(4)  An  endeavor  to  make  each 
breed  as  self-sufficient  as  possible  by 
cooperating  with  other  associations  to 
provide  service  with  breeds  having  less 
than  5,000  cows  to  be  serviced.  Thus 
the  service  for  the  Jersey  breed  has 
been  supplied  by  semen  shipments 
from  the  Maine  Breeding  Association. 

Service  for  the  Ayrshire  breed  has 
been  provided  by  the  New  England 
Ayrshire  bull  battery  sponsored  by  the 
breeders  themselves.  This  service  cov¬ 
ers  all  New  England  Associations.  The 
M.S.B.A.  is  proud  to  report  that  the 
New  England  battery  is  maintained  in 
the  Massachusetts  barns.  This  project 
has  proved  that  states  can  cooperate 
and  that  one  battery  of  bulls  can  serve 
several  associations  even  though  they 
may  be  scattered. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  to 
know  that  service  is  supplied  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Vermont  Artificial  Association. 
This  project  started  only  last  January 
and  has  enlarged  from  supplying  one 
inseminator  to  four  at  the  present. 
During  the  Association’s  first  12 
months,  the  out-of-state  'business,  in- 
1  hiding  the  Ayrshire  and  Vermont  pro¬ 
ject,  totaled  1,900  cows.  Actually  both 
projects  got  a  late  start,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  breeding,  for  a  full 


year,  considerably  more  than  4,000 
cows  will  be  bred  out  of  state. 

Big  Business 

It’s  a  big  business  breeding  project 
with  a  total  $110,000  operating  state¬ 
ment  in  the  first  year.  This  includes 
the  state’s  operation  and  the  11  affili¬ 
ated  local  county  associations.  The 
state’s  operations  are  in  the  capable 
hands  of  the  manager,  Chester  Putney; 
the  president,  Chester  McKinney;  and 
a  board  of  18  directors.  The  local  as¬ 
sociations  are  managed  by  a  local  com¬ 
mittee  of  5  to  8  members  and  together 
employ  17  inseminators  to  do  the  work. 

The  increase  in  business  indicates 
that  the  Association  is  having  success 
in  getting  cows  in  calf.  A  check  of  the 
Association  records  shows  that  within 
two  months  from  the  start,  the  breed¬ 
ing  efficiency  secured  was  equal  to  that 
of  other  Associations  here  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Since  then  the  results  have 
stepped  up  so  that  they  compare  fa¬ 
vorably  with  results  secured  from  na¬ 
tural  breeding. 

Every  practical  step  known  to  help 
secure  maximum  results  has  been 
adopted  by  the  M.S.B.A.  Some  of  the 
more  important  steps  taken  are  the 
construction  of  a  10-bull  mechanical 
exerciser;  a  refrigerated  cold  room, 
ideal  for  mixing  and  holding  semen — 
the  first  in  a  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  more  recently  the  use  of 
sulfanilamide  mixed  with  the  semen  to 
help  insure  the  maintenance  of  higher 
quality  semen  for  longer  periods. 

Why  Breed  Artificially? 

The  “record”  shows  that  dairymen 
throughout  the  country  need  better 
cows.  Last  year  all  the  cows  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  produced  an  average  of  only 
6,228  lbs.  of  milk  and  240  lbs.  of  fat. 
The  better  herds,  those  in  D.H.I.A., 
(approximately  7%  of  the  state’s 
cows)  averaged  8,300  lbs.  of  milk  and 
338  lbs.  of  fat. 

Of  the  7,500  Massachusetts  dairy 
herds,  only  about  55  herds  had  an  aver¬ 
age  of  over  400  lbs.  of  fat  in  ’41.  Yet 
the  Association  offers  dairymen  service 
from  21  desirably  proved  sires  of  the 
four  breeds  whose  daughters  average 
450  lbs.  of  fat. 

Top  Proved  Sires  Snresl 
Method 

\ 

The  proof  of  a  sire’s  “quality”  is  the 
production  and  type  of  his  daughters, 
not  what  his  sire  or  dam  or  some  other 
ancestor  did.  What  chance  does  the 
average  dairyman  have  of  using  a 
superior  proved  sire  in  his  herd?  Very 
little.  There  are  only  about  60  such 
bulls  in  use  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
M.  S.  B.  A.  has  21  of  them.  In  the 
breeding  program,  36  bulls  are  used 
regularly,  9  for  each  of  the  4  breeds 
(Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Ayr¬ 
shire).  In  addition  to  the  21  proved 
sires,  the  Association  is  using  8  parti¬ 
ally  proved  sires,  and  the  remaining  7 
are  highly  selected  young  sires. 

This  superior  breeding  is  offered  ail 
dairymen,  large  or  small,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Details  on  how  one  may  join  the 
Association  and  secure  service  are 
available  from  your  county  agent. 

The  Association  is  well  equipped  to 
serve  dairymen.  In  fact,  the  present 
battery  of  bulls  with  only  minor 
changes  could  serve  all  the  130,000 
cows  in  Massachusetts.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  is  growing  and  it  won’t  be  too 
long  a  time  when  instead  of  one  out 
of  every  four  dairymen  being  a  mem¬ 
ber,  it  will  be  one  out  of  two.  Artifi¬ 
cial  breeding  has  a  great  future. 


PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK 
AGAINST  THE 


.  HHWtM  Humcsr" 

MENACE 


When  winter  winds  howl  and  the  snow  swirls  around  the 
barn  doors  ...  BE  ON  GUARD  AGAINST: - 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER " — Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  (with  vitamin  D),  containing  11  essen¬ 
tial  Hidden-Hunger-Fighting  mineral  elements,  protects 
against  costly,  profit-robbing  losses  which  may  result  from 
deficiencies  in  your  livestock  ration. 

Whether  the  season  be  Winter,  Spring,  Summer  or  Fall, 
profit-minded  dairymen  take  no  chances  with  "Hidden 
Hunger” — they  feed  MinRaltone  regularly  the  year  round, 
because  they  know  from  experience  that  it  pays . 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


EE3HSi&^HtS{ 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

U  HEALTH 

0  PRODUCTION 
ppmrrt 


WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS  BE  SURE  TO  SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


WUete.  and  When  tyou  Want  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household  use. 
Cleansing  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Portable-Plug  into 
light  socket.  Porcelain  disc 
—  3  in.  wide.  Use  on  110 
volts  AC  or  DC.  Boils 
PRICE  water  clear  and  pure.  Boils 
$3.50  1  quart  in  3  minutes.  Boils 

2  gals,  in  19  minutes.  See  your  Elec¬ 
trical,  Hardware  or  Farm  Supply  Dealer 
or  write  —  (Dealer  Inquiries  Invited.) 


TALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  A-8 

107  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  DANISH  BALLHEAD 

CABBAGE 


New  refined  strain  de¬ 
veloped  on  our  farms 
For  the  grower  who 
wants  the  best.  Plant 
vigorous,  short  stem. 
Head  medium  size, solid, 
very  attractive.  Yields, 
stores  well.  Pkt.  25c, 
oz.  75c,  lb.  $8. 


SEED 

FARMS 


HALL,  N.Y. 


ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Steps  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 
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25  CHICKS  FREE 

with  every  200  you  buy 
during  our  25th  Anniversary  Sale 

Big  EXTRA  PROFITS  are  yours  during  our  25th  Anniversary  Sale. 

Yes,  Sir  .  .  .  that’s  our  record  ...  25  years  in  the  business  of 
breeding  superior,  profit-making  chicks  .  .  .  superior  for 
strength,  health  and  livability  .  .  .  superior  for  meat  and  eggs. 
And  during  our  25th  Anniversary  Sale  we'll  send  you  25  healthy 
chicks  FREE  with  every  200  you  buy. 

Hatched  in  an  Ohio-U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  Hatchery,  these 
chicks  are  backed  by  our  25-year  record  of  breeding  strong 
chicks  for  strong  profits.  A  strong  flock  eats  no  more  than  a 
weak  flock  and  is  much  less  trouble  to  care  for  ...  so  why  not 
feed  the  very  best  chicks  and  be  sure  of  a  profit  every  year. 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Only  by  careful  breeding  for  strength  and  livability  can  we  make  such 
a  strong  guarantee.  Think  of  if!  100%  live  delivery,  98%  livability 
GUARANTEED  for  3  full  weeks.  And  Golden  Rule  superior  chicks  are  as 
strong  as  our  guarantee.  They  have  to  be  .  .  .  Golden  Rule  breeds  them 
especially  for  superior  qualify.  18  popular  breeds  to  choose  from,  all 

guaranteed  strong,  healthy  profit  makers.  Sexed  chicks  available. 

% 

Write  for  our  big  new  catalog  and  25th  ANNIVERSARY 
FREE  GIFT  OFFER.  It's  new  and  full  of  profit-making  poultry 
ideas.  This  big  new  25th  Anniversary  Catalog,  profusely 
illustrated,  will  show  you  how  to  make  extra  profits  on 
Golden  Rule  chicks.  Catalog  contains  complete  information 
on  all  breeds.  l°'l°  -  :-e  list  included.  Write  for  your  FREE 
catalog  today,  Box  S2 


FREE 

Catalog 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  •  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 
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POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Route  3G, ITHACA,  N.Y 


BABCOCK 


^ORIO 


RECORD 
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* 
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Babcock’s  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  at 
the  Western  New  York  test  led  all  Leghorn 
pens  in  the  country  last  year.  In  addition,  we 
had  the  three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points.  Our  White  Leghorns  also  hold  the  all- 
time  world’s  contest  record  for  all  breeds: 
4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 

ORDER  CHICKS  NOW— 

Get  top  profits  from  this  cham¬ 
pionship  strain.  We  are  now 
hatching  W.  Leghorns,  Red- 
Rock  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 

Air  shipments  anywhere  in  U.  S. 

SEND  For  Our  New  Catalog  TODAY! 

It  describes  our  breeding  program  on  Leghorns,  Dry- 
den  Barred  Rocks,  Harco  R.  I.  Reds  and  Cross  Breds. 


!  SUCCESSFUL  GOOSE  RAISING  ! 

(A  brand-new.  illustrated  handbook  giving  detailed  I 
.  instructions  on  establishing,  breeding,  incubating,  ? 

(growing,  fattening  one  or  more  flocks  of  geese.  Also  | 
,  discusses  goose  liver,  feathers  and  down,  market-  * 

I=  ing,  processing  and  freezing.  $1.00  per  copy  post-* 
paid. 

YANKEE  GOOSE  FARM  (House  E  ) 

|  Box  123  New  Haven,  Connecticut  I 


KLINE'S  TURKEY  POULTS 

10,000  WEEKLY,  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE— 

improved  White  Holland.  Pennsylvania’s  Finest — Win 
F.F.A  Championship.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
Get  the  facts —  "How  Kline  Can  Under  Sell  With 
Better  Poults."  Write  today: 

KLINE  S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


GOSLINGS 

Large  white  Embden.  Day  old  and  started. 

ERNEST  THOMAS,  Cuba,  New  York 


Help  Celebrate  Our 
25th  ANNIVERSARY  with 
BETTER  PROFITS  from 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  Approved — 
Pullorum  Clean 


For  real  vitality,  choose  Moul’s  New  Hamp- 
shires — big,  long-lived  birds  bred  for  meat 
type  and  top-notch  production.  A  Favorite 
with  breeders,  hatcherymen,  commercial 
poultrymen.  Described  in  catalog — write 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOXq  VEXETER,  N.  H. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  he  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  he  satisfied. 


NEW  HAM PSHIRES 


Neoui-  .  ..._  years  oi  it.  O.  ir”.  breeding  is  as¬ 
surance  of  excellent  egg  breeding  in  good  meat  birds. 
.Matings  for  flock  improvement,  foundation  stock  or 
commercial  production — U.  S.  E.  O.  1*.  and  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved — Pullorum  clean.  Get  all  the  facts— write  for 
new  16-page  catalog  today. 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

Box  E.  '  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


JUST  ASK  FOR  IT! 

Before  you  order  your  1948  chicks.  I  want  you  to  see 
my  new  free  catalogue.  Whether  you  raise  many  or 
few.  I  think  you’ll  find  it  interesting — yes,  and  use¬ 
ful.  It’s  packed  with  poultry  information,  plus  infor¬ 
mation  about  Bray  methods,  breeds,  crosses,  sex-links. 
Read  about  John  Williams,  Senior  and  Junior,  raising 
Bray  chick*  at  Albany — and  many  others  who  find 
they  really  deliver  the  goods.  Just  send  your  name  and 
address — no  obligation. 

FRED  W.  BRAY  uUX'u.V.e- 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Hatched  from  large,  selected  breeders.  Shipped 
Promptly.  $22.00 — 100. 

Harry  Burnham,  No.  Collins,  N,  Y. 


( Continued  from  Page  12) 
would  probably  be  freezing  these  culls 
instead  of  canning  them. 

Skinning  for  Speed 

The  secret  of  Fred’s  speed  is  that  he 
was  skinning  the  hens.  No  waiting  to 
get  water  heated,  no  pin  feathers,  no 
singeing.  And,  of  course,  no  skin  left 
on  the  meat.  That  would  bother  folks 
who  are  fond  of  the  neckpiece  because 
they  like  the  skin.  In  our  family  no 
one  misses  it. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  that  dressing 
chickens  at  our  place  is  a  regular  chore, 
we  will  fix  up  a  place  to  do  it.  It  will 
have  a  concrete  floor  sloping  to  a  gen¬ 
erous-sized  drain  and  have  smooth 
walls  that  can  be  hosed  down  for  easy 
cleaning.  We  will  have  a  mechanical 
picker,  a  scalder  with  automatic  heat 
control,  and  a  cooling  vat.  Until  that 
time  T  think  we  will  sell  to  live  poultry 
buyers  when  the  old  birds  are  moved  in 
the  fall  or  broilers  are  ready  in  the 
spring.  The  occasional  culls  will  be 
skinned  and  canned  or  frozen. 

What  is  an  occasional  cull?  Let  me 
list  the  infirmities  that  made  culls  of 
Fred’s  assortment.  Two  of  them  were 
lame  from  bumblefoot.  The  6ther  hens 
chased  them  around.  One  pullet  had  a 
twisted  beak.  She  had  made  fairly  good 
growth,  but  never  would  be  a  good 
layer.  Several  were  just  undersized, 
slow  growing  pullets  that  survived  an 
attack  of  coccidiosis  but  never  really 
got  over  it.  One  was  a  hen  that  had 
been  picked  too  much  to  be  put  back 
in  the  flock.  One  hen  was  lame.  None 
of  these  were  thin  or  diseased,  but  all 
were  afflicted  and  non-productive. 

— L.  E.  W. 

—  a.  a.  — 

STORAGE  EGGS  EOW  • 

On  September  1  there  were  only  58  % 
as  many  eggs  in  storage  as  the  average 
of  pre-war  years.  At  the  same  time 
eggs  have  been  moving  out  of  storage 
faster  than  they  did  in  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war. 

So  far  as  egg  prices  are  concerned, 
D.  H.  Horton  of  the  Long  Island  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Technical  Institute  points 
out  that  if  eggs  had  increased  the  same 
per  cent  that  feed  prices  have  increased 
since  1940,  eggs  would  have  sold  for 
$1.29  a  dozen  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

—  A. A.  — 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
GRANGE 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
Eastman,  editor  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist ,  for  “the  work  he  has  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter  century  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
Northeastern  farmers.” 

OUTSTANDING  SPEAKERS: 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  report 
even  briefly  the  many  excellent  talks 
given.  We  do  wish  to  mention  the  re¬ 
marks  by  representatives  of  three 
major  State  farm  organizations. 

Jim  McConnell,  general  manager  of 
GLF,  made  a  stirring  plea  for  private 
enterprise,  reminding  Grangers  that 
many  proposals  which  sound  harmless 
and  even  beneficial  lead  directly  to¬ 
ward  “statism.”  As  examples,  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  proposed  government  con¬ 
trol  of  transportation  and  the  propos¬ 
ed  government  manufacture  of  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

Don  Wickham,  vice  president  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  em¬ 
phasized  his  belief  that  agriculture 
cannot  stand  alone;  that  we  must  make 
a  real  effort  to  get  together  with  labor 
and  industry.  He  said  that  we  cam  at¬ 
tempt  to  move  forward  in  two  ways — 
by  constructive  action  on  the  part  of 
all  groups  or  by  the  strong  arm  of 
government.  The  fact  that  none  of  us 
want  the  latter  make  it  imperative 
that  we  practice  the  former. 

Henry  Rathbun,  president  of  the 


KERR  CHICKS  GIVE 
TOP  PERFORMANCE 


Pep  up  your  flock 
with  lively  Kerr 
Chicks.  They’re  bred 
to  lay  eggs  often  and 
lay  ’em  big  ...  V 
quality  eggs  that 
bring  top  prices. 


LAYERS,  NOT  LOAFERS 


120,000  breeders. 
Modern  240-acre 
breeding  farm. 
All  stock  blood 
tested  annually 
for  BWD  (Pui- 
lorum)  by  slow- 
tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method. 


FAIR  DEALING  FOR  40  YEARS 


Kerr  Chicks  live, 
thrive,  grow.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Weekly 
hatches.  Order 
early,  get  special 
discount. 

•  Write  or  call  for  FREE 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide 
and  price  list,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office,  —  ♦ 


NEW  YORK 

Kingston 
East  Syracuse 
Schenectady 
Binghamton 


NEW  JERSEY 

Paterson 

Woodbury 

Jamesburg 

CONN.,  Danbury 


PENNA. 

Lancaster 

Dunmore 

Reading 

Dept.  21 


21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


B«tter-Brfc«_ 
S-C.  White 
Leghorns 


I hjkkui 

~W  Day-Old  Chicks 

m  D,y.Old  Pullets 

Started  Pullets,  4  Weeks  and  Older 
-Highest  egg  weight  ’45-46  N.  Y.  U.  S. 
R.O.  P.  Tests 

-Holder  1st  N.  Y.  S  Pullorum  Clean 
Certificate 

-Home  of  CONFINEMENT  REARING 
on  wire  floors. 

-No  Hatching  Eggs  Bought  -  all  chicks 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  on  our  4  farms 
by  our  13,000  bird  breeding  flock. 

1948’s  A  LEGHORN  YEAR! 

Less  feed  to  grow  chicks,  and  less  feed 
per  dozen  eggs. 

Send  for  our 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 
Allen  H.  Bulkley  and  Sons 
Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm 
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Large  Laying  Leghorns 

a> 


If  you’re  interested  in: 

QUALITY 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Certified:  N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.: 

•CHICKS  •  BREEDING  MALES 

•HATCHING  EGGS 

OR  STARTED  PULLETS 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
A  postcard  brings  our  catalogue  and  latest  price  list. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed 

RICE  BROTHERS 

Egg  anil  Apple  Farm,  Routc3-A,  Trumansburg, N.Y. 


i  For  Feed  Savings  and  Profits 

|v  ivlapes  R.O.P.  sired  chicks  from  U. 
1 S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Passed 
flocks  give  you  high  average  egg 
production  and  rapid  weight  gains 
that  mean  low  unit  costs.  Your 
choice  of  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Leghorns,  Rock-Reds  and 
Red-Rocks.  For  full  information, 
wriie 

MAPES  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  R3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

(.‘ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 
of  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  am 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER'S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  10y  Pa, 
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Dairymen’s  League,  pointed  out  that 
New  York  State  farmers,  making  up 
5(4%  of  the  State’s  population  in  1946, 
received  only  3%%  of  the  State’s  in¬ 
come.  He  made  a  plea  for  improving' 
farm  conditions  to  the  point  where  our 
most  able  young-  people  will  be  glad  to 
be  farmers.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
real  squeeze  on  consumers  comes  from 
taxes  rather  than  food  costs,  and  he 
reminded  his  listeners  that  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  twenty  times  more  taxes  today 
then  we  were  before  the  War. 

For  a  list  of  officers  elected,  see 
page  11  of  the  December  20  issue. 

—  A. a.  — 

YEPPCO  Chooses 
^Poultry  Hoys 

of  the  Year” 

ONE  OP'  THE  interesting  projects 
of  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  is  the  selection  each 
year  of  several  outstanding  young 
poultrymen  from  among  northeastern 
future  farmers  in  high  school  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture.  This  past  year 


VIRGIL  WHITE 


five  boys  were  selected,  given  the  title 
of  “Poultry  Boys  of  the  Year”  and  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  young  folks’  banquet  when 
NEPPCO  met  recently  at  Saratoga 
Springs. 

The  five  boys  chosen  for  the  honor 
were  Joseph  Jones  of  Glassboro,  New 
Jersey;  Donald  Egolf  of  Osterburg, 
Pennsylvania;  Virgil  White  of  James- 
ville,  New  York;  Russell  Davenport  of 
Shelburne  Falls,  Massachusetts;  James 
Caldwell  of  New  Milford,  Connecticut. 
The  judges  who  chose  the  boys  for 
this  honor  were  Dr.  Willard  Thompson, 
John  Concross,  and  John  Pino,  all  of 
the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 
at  New  Brunswick. 

Russell  Davenport  is  17  years  old. 
He  raised  two  broods  of  broilers  total¬ 
ing  1,500  birds  in  1946.  From  them  he 
selected  250  pullets,  housed  them  in 
September,  1946,  and  they  have  aver¬ 
aged  195  eggs  per  day.  He  has  now 
enlarged  his  facilities  to  grow  3,000 
broilers  annually. 

Virgil  White  took  over  the  home 
poultry  flock  two  years  ago.  By  re¬ 
modeling  space  in  the  barn  he  enlarged 
his  project  to  the  point  where  it  has 
returned  him  more  than  $1,000  for  his 
year’s  work.  He  is  planning  to  use  the 
money  to  pay  his  way  through  college. 

Donald  Egolf  has  remodeled  build¬ 
ings  on  the  home  farm  to  house  his  700 
birds.  During  the  year,  he  worked  339 
hours  on  his  poultry  and  produced 
5,000  dozens  of  eggs  and  almost  a  ton 
of  poultry  meat. 

With  the  help  of  his  mother,  Joseph 
Jones  has  run  the  poultry  business  on 
the  home  farm  since  his  father’s  death 
two  years  ago.  The  farm  raises  much 
of  the  feed  for  the  9,000  birds  which 
are  grown  for  meat  and  marketed  in 
New  York  City. 

James  Caldwell  started  his  poultry 
project  in  October,  1945,  and  has  en¬ 
larged  it  to  a  $600  per  year  enterprise. 
He  has  been  remodeling  a  barn  with 
the  idea  of  housing  600  birds. 

The  selection  of  these  five  young 
men  as  outstanding  F.  F.  A.  poultry- 
men  will  surely  create  more  interest  in 
the  work  that  High  School  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture  are  doing. 


JAMES  CALDWELL 


We  Highly  Recommend 

BARRED  HALLCR0SS  PULLETS 

for  High  Egg  Production  and  Egg  Profits 


When  Hall  Brothers  make  such  a  recommendation,  you  can  be 
assured  that  it  is  based  on  customer  experience  in  a  year’s  Home 
Egg  Laying  Contest. 

BARRED  HALLCROSS  PULLETS  BEAT 
THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  EGG 
PRODUCTION  FIGURE  BY  30% 

Think  what  that  means  in  EXTRA  EGGS  and  the  resulting 
EXTRA  PROFIT.  Born  of  proved  layers  on  both  sides,  Barred 
Hallcross  Pullets  have  the  hybrid  vigor  to  start  laying  early  and 
keep  at  it  —  giving  you  production  that  will  show  a  nice  EXTRA 
PROFIT.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  experiment  with  inferior  stock. 
More  than  ever,  it  is  important  that  you  buy  the  best  chick  possible 
if  you  expect  to  make  a  profit.  That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  buy 
Barred  Hallcross  Pullets  —  every  chick  a  quality  chick  from  profit- 
producing  parents  —  30%  More  Productive  than  the  National 
Average.  Order  your  Barred  Hallcross  Pullets  NOW. 

We  hatch  chicks  from  6  PUREBREEDS:  Hall’s  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  —  Hall’s  New  Hampshires  —  Hall’s  Rhode 
Island  Reds  —  Hall’s  White  Leghorns  —  Hall’s  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  —  Hall’s  White  Wyandottes.  Also  3  HALL¬ 
CROSS:  Barred  Hallcross  —  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  —  Heavy 
White  Hallcross.  All  chicks  from  Pullorum  Free  Stock  by 
Official  State  Test. 

Order  your  chicks  now  either  through  your  Hall  dealer  or  direct 
from  the  hatchery. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


JOSEPH  JONES 


1948’s  LARGEST  SAVINGS 


O  prrc  Get  the  LIVABILITY  you  need  with 
»  b  U 110  chicks  from  Wene  U.  S.  Certified 
HEN-BREEDER  White  Leghorns — 200-300  egg  sires. 
Or  Leghom-Minorcas,  pedigree-sired.  For  BROWN 
eggs,  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  or 
Sex-Link  Red-Rock  Pullets. 

£  POULTRY  All  heavy  breed  flocks,  pure  or  cross- 
h  MEAT  breed,  free  of  reactors.  Red-Rocks, 
Wyan-Rocks,  Bram-Rocks,  Hampshires,  Wyandottes, 
Giants,  Reds,  Rocks. 

FREE  5ri“Ss  Sensational  Money-Saving  Offer  early  orders. 
fATAl  AC  *  competitively  priced  matings  with  replacement  guarantees. 
VA I  ALU w  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved,  Pullorum  Controlled.  1,800,000  eggs 
capacity.  Air  shipment  anywhere.  Write  today. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  A-4,,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


EXTRA 

CHICKS 

included  in 
every  order. 
Wene’s  bonus 
gives  you  a 
better  start! 


«*P|UL1H  FARM!  CHICluG] 


[1 


AH  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Write  now  for  our 
New  Catalog  and  Prices. 

Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


_  Nearly  a  quarter  century  of  progressive  breed 

•  ing  has  mado  Wayside  Reds  highly  efficient. 
_  profitable  producers  of  eggs  and  meat.  Wayside 

•  Chicks  are  vigorous,  healthy,  quick  growing- 
customers  report  flock  averages  of  180-300 

0  large-size  eggs  per-  bird,  w-ith  very  little  mor¬ 
tality.  5,000  excellent  breeders  on  our  own  farm 
£  produce  every  chick  and  hatching  egg  we  sell. 

N.  Y.-U  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
a  Wayside  offers  the  breeds  and  crosses  listed 

w  below — all  the  same  high  quality.  Baby  chicks 

a  available  every  week — either  straight-run  or 

w  sexed.  Reserve  yours  early! 

Write  for  7948  folder 
and  prices  today. 

WAYSIDE  FARM 

RD.  2-G,  Middletown,  N.Y. 
J.  C.  SMITH,  Prop. 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  m 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  >/3  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


HOLSTEIN 


SWINE 


POULTRY 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

February  7  Issue . Closes  Jan.  24 

February  21  Issue .  Closes  Feb.  7 

March  6  Issue _ Closes  Feb.  21 

March  20  Issue . Closes  Mar.  6 


RABBITS 


Dili  I  C  anc*  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
DULL3  |ro  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Reg.  Holstein  Bulls  ready  for  ser- 
vice.  Twelve  Reg.  Heifers  and  Young  Cows  due  in  next 
thirty  days.  Five  good  Heifct  Calves. 

LONERGAN  BROTHERS 

Phone  Homer  20-J  HOMER,  NEW  YORK. 

|  GUERNSEY  | 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Born  October  19th.  Dam  produced  10,230  M, 
567  F,  4  yrs.;  11,119  M,  626  F,  5  yrs.;  13,394 
M,  721  F,  7  yrs.  Two  maternal  sisters  average 
12,081  M,  563  F.  Sire  s  three  nearest  dams 
classified  "excellent''  and  average  13,598  M, 
690  F.  Pedigree  sent  on  request. 

WYCHMERE  FARM 

Lake  Road,  Ontario,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  A  choice  young  bull  born  Novem¬ 
ber  1946.  Dam  has  record  of  13384  lbs.  milk 
637  lbs.  fat  Sr.  3  in  305  days.  Sire  has  23 
A.  R.  daughters  and  is  a  son  of  Langwater 
Vagabond,  45  A.  R.  daughters  and  Bright 
Lad's  Frances  Rose  738  AA.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DAIRY  COWS  AND  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS 

Fresh  and  close-up.  One  or  a  carload.  T.  B.  accredited. 
Mostly  large  type  Holsteins.  Also  blood-tested  cows. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE — Large  selection.  We 
specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and 
heifers  to  suit  the  most  critical.  Free  delivery 
any  place.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

tity  desired, 
parties. 

Newport,  N. 


Hioh  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan- 
Credit  given  to  responsible 

FITCH  BROS. 

Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 


T. 


B. 


AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 


E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  CowssE0v7aMymseiecPt^ 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

b.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 


|  POLLED  DURHAM  | 

FOR  SALE:  Offering  -  Pure 
Bred  Herd  of  Polled  Durham 
Cattle  —  30  head.  Or  will  take  in 
Dairy  Cows  in  exchange. 

GEORGE  H.  CARTER 

R.  D.  2,  Brockport,  New  York 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  | 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFER  AND  BULL 
CALVES 

8  months  old,  sired  by  Rally  Black  Envious 
13th.  Reserve  Champion  in  the  1946  Ithaca 
sale.  These  calves  weigh  over  500  lbs. — are 
out  of  big,  thick  cows — mostly  Miss  Burgess. 
Price  $150.00  to  $200.00.  Registered,  trans¬ 
ferred,  vaccinated  for  Bangs. 

T.  M.  SCOON,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SERVICE  BULL 

Sire:  Ravenswood  Pride  Eric  12.  Grand  Sire:  Ames 
Plantation  Pride’s  Eric.  Dam:  Eileens  Blackcap  Pride. 
Grand  Dam:  Pride  Cornell  21. 

M.  G.  ADAMS,  Herdsman 

FAN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

10  head  of  Angus  Cows,  bred  to  freshen  in 
April  and  May. 

W.  R.  VANSICKLE  Cayuga,  New  York 


HEREFORD^ 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL 
Calved  April  24,  1947 

Sired  by  Hazford  Chief  3067108.  Sire  of  the 
Grand  Champion  Heifer  and  Reserve  Cham¬ 
pion  Bull  at  the  Annual  N.  Y.  State  Hereford 
Breeders'  Shew  and  Sale,  1944.  His  dam  is  a 
Nevada  Bred  Caw  and  a  wonderful  producer. 
BROOKSIDE  FARM 

Rt,  8,  Chadwicks,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y, 
Tel.  Utica  2-8570. 

|  AYRSHIRE  | 

START  YOUR  AYRSHIRE  HERD 

with  production  tested  cows  bred  artificially  to  some 
of  the  best  bulls  in  the  breed. 

BLOOD  TESTED  —  MASTITIS  TESTED 

FLEMING  DALE  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  larqe  &  healthv 
oiqs.  All  weaned  and  eatina.  Will  shiD  anv 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  monev  or¬ 
der.  if  vou  want  oias  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75c  extra. 

6-7  weeks  old  $10.00  each. 

8-9  weeks  old  11.00  each. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  CRATING. 


Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  York- 
shire-Chester.  Few  Duroc  Cross 

6-7  week  _ _ _ $9.00 

8-9  weeks  . . . . . ....  1 0.00 

10  weeks  . 12.00 

12  weeks  . 14.00 

Ship  I  or  more  C.O.D.,  Check  or  Money  Order.  Crates 
free.  Chester  White  Boars  100-125  lbs.  $50.00  ;  60-75 

lbs.  $35.00.  CARL  ANDERSON 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  Spring  Gilts  sired  by 
Master  Latch.  Introducing  new  herd  sire  Faultless  Mas¬ 
ter,  a  son  of  Predominant.  These  gilts  bred  to  Faultless 
Master  for  March  and  April  farrowing. 

A.  G.  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA 

Gilts  bred  or  open  $40.00  up.  Sows  bred  or  open  $100.00 
up.  One  fancy  boar — light  service  $75.  Young  pigs 
$12.00  up.  M.  G.  ADAMS,  Herdsman 
FAN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK. 


PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  Spring  boars  and  a  few  gilts. 
Independent  Stylemaster  breeding.  Well  grown,  inocu¬ 
lated  and  guaranteed.  Also  booking  orders  for  Fall  pigs 
to  be  ready  December  15. 

Crescent  Ridge  Farm,  Fillmore,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Pigs — Unrelat¬ 
ed  pairs.  Bred  gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for 
prices 

JOHN  D.  BRAWDY 
West  Newton,  Pennsylvania. 

|  SHEEP  | 

FOR  SALE:  Grade  breeding  ewes  and  yearlings  bred 
for  spring  lambs.  Cross  Bred  White  Face  Westerns  and 
Dorsets. 

JOHN  KLOPFER 

R.  I,  Altamont,  New  York,  on  Route  20. 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  CROSSBRED  EWES  —  Cornell, 
Dorset,  Montana,  Delaines  —  I,  2,  and  3  years  old. 
Bred  to  Southdown  Ram. 

Raymond  W.  Colman,  R.  1,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

j  POULTRY  | 

RICHQU ALITY  lE<£°RNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FiNGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  ail  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laving  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  thev  will  do  for  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


Keystone  Farms  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 
Hardiest  Breed,  Great  Layers,  no  Paralysis. 
Eggs  and  stock.  Circular  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Established  in  1910 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


the  McGregor  farms 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeding  cockerels  from  our  best  families.  Individuals 
or  quantity  lots.  Write  for  price  list. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNIR 
RTI  2,  WEST  SHOKAN,  NEW  YORK. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS. 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C.  Gallupville,  N.  T. 


Dry  den  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 


RRFIMFR’3  leghorns 

DlfCHULlf  *  FERNDALE,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

US  ROP  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

1946  ROP  AV.— 274  EGGS. 

25.93  OZ.,  4.52  LB. 

199  QUALIFIED  300  EGGERS 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  new  hampshires 

Proven  Producers  of  Eggs  and  Meat 

*  High  Hamp  hen  all  laying  tests  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  pen  Western  N.  Y.  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  hen  Store's  1945-46,  1946-47 

*  High  Hamps  1947  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
PROGENY-TEST  BREEDING.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Also  H AMP-ROCK  ( Sex-Link )  Cross. 

VANCREST  FARM  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 
passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5.  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  LANGER 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 


OFFICIAL  RATING 
N.  Y.  *U.  S.  R.O.P. 

N.  Y.  *U.  S.  Certified  BOTH  BREEDS 

N.  Y.  *U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Place  your  order  now  for  future  delivery. 

SWAN  LAKE,  BOX  588,  NEW  YORK 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 

|  HONEY  | 

CHOICE  CLOVER  HONEY:  5  lbs.  $1.85,  postpaid. 
6  5-lb.  pails  $9.00,  express  charges  collect. 
Free  honey  recipes.  Order  several  for  gifts 
today.  L.  F.  DEXTER 

1024  Fay  Street,  Fulton,  New  York. 


HONEY:  60  lb.  can  clover  and  fall  flowers  mixed. 
Good  flavor.  $10.80.  Clover  $13.20,  not  prepaid.  12  lbs. 
Clover,  postpaid,  $3.50. 

F.  W.  LESSER  FAYETTEVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE:  White  Clover  HONEY— 12  pounds  in 
can  for  $3.85  delivered  to  zone  3.  Dark  Honey  $3.25. 
Also  Maple  Syrup  $5.50  per  gallon. 

F.  W.  CHURCHILL  &  SON  West  Valley,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CLOVER  HONEY  5  lbs.  $2.25:  10  lbs.  $4.25 
30  lbs.  $12.00.  Pure  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honey  5 
lbs.  $2.00:  10  lbs.  $3.75:  30  lbs.  $10.00.  Pure  Old 
Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour  10  lbs.  $1.60.  All  postage 
paid  and  insured  to  Zone  3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  Honey  Recipe  Booklets.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleski  1 1 ,  N.Y. 


L _ BOGS _ j 

PUREBRED  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS 
3  litters  for  January.  Greys,  Blacks  and  pure 
Whites.  Place  orders  for  Spring  shipments. 
The  Foote  Hills,  E.  A.  FOOTE  Unionville,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty  with 
friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful.  One  male 
17  months  old.  Reserve  pups  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia  46-F-I2. 

LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD,  LOCKE,  NEW  YORK. 


Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P.  Rabbitry,  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


RAISE  GUARANTEED  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

Greatest  profits  from  gorgeous  furs,  delic¬ 
ious  meat,  valuable  breeders.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Fascinating  hobby.  Year- 
round,  money-making  business.  Write 
world's  largest  breeder  today. 

WILLOW  FARM  R-24  Sellersville,  Pa. 

employment  I 


iiri  n  \Af  AKITCn  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand 
HfcLr  WAIHItU—  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World's  Largest  Herd  at 


WANTED:  Experienced,  single  man.  Small  dairy  and 
fruit  farm.  150  qt.  route  peddled  every  other  day.  Ma¬ 
chine  milking  and  good  equipment.  Excellent  home. 
Permanent  position.  EMPIE'S  HIGHLAND  NURSERIES 
BOX  18.  JOHNSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED:  HOUSEKEEPER.  Good  home  for  pleasant, 
dependable  person.  Must  like  children  (2).  Please  state 
qualifications  and  salary.  Write  MRS.  M.  GROSSMAN, 
107  Dwyer  Avenue,  Liberty,  New  York. 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  Dairy  Help.  Two  and 
three  time  milkers.  Living .  quarters  available.  Married 
or  single. 

LAUXMONT  FARMS, 

WRIGHTSVILLE,  York  County,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


WANTED:  Elderly  woman  to  live  with  small  family 
and  assist  with  house  work.  New  home  on  outskirts  of 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Room,  board,  and  liberal  wages. 
Write,  giving  full  details  and  references,  to  Box  514-M, 

e/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


rnn  CAI  E.  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades. 
rUK  JMLX.  will  deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  by 
rail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  Y«rk. 


FOR  SALE 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Mixed  Hay,  Sitraw.  Advise 
what  you  need. 

HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

511  E.  Genesee  St.,  Fayetteville,  New  Tork 


FOR  SALE:  BALED  HAY 

Ready  for  shipment.  Trailers  may  call.  Place 
orders  now.  Large  quantities  available  to 
dealers. 

J.  K.  CROFT,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VERMONT. 

FOR  SALE:  Alfalfa,  timothy,  mixed  hay,  straw. 
Advise  what  you  want. 

ROBERT  WOLFF,  Schaghtieoke,  New  York, 
Phone  Greenwich  309F21. 


|  M*srrj.i,4iv«oiTS  1 

F  L  O  R  I  D  A  'S 

Finest  tree  ripened  Indian  River  Oranges, 
Grapefruit  and  Tangerines.  A  full  bushel  bas¬ 
ket  shipped  direct  to  you  from  our  groves 
for  only  $5.00 — mixed  or  as  requested.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  East  of  Mississippi;  add  10% 
West  and  Canada.  Full  crate  only  $7.90.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to 

INGRAM  GROVES 

BOX  15AA,  ROCKLEDGE,  FLORIDA. 


BE  A  WORM  FARMER 

"Secrets  of  Fishing  Worm  Farming,"  $1.00. 
Unlike  anything  ever  printed.  Explains 
everything. 

WHITEGATE  WORM  FARM  Locke  1,  New  York. 

FERRETS 

Special  Ratters.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN 
Box  1,  New  London,  Ohio. 


EQUIPMENT 


WANTED 

Detroit  Jr.  mowing  attachment  for  1927 
Fordson.  Also  good  used  parts  for  mower. 
CHARLES  POSTEN,  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 


NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED.  Costs  little  to  start.  Just  a  rew  minute? 


daily  and  a  few>feet  of  backyard  space.  Several  females  and  ce* 
male  starts  a  large  herd  which  con  furnish  you  an  income  for  year** 
WE  SUPPLY  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  FREE!  Tremendous  demand  f O' 
breeding  stock,  delicious  meat  and  world  s  most  beautiful  rabbi* 
fur.  Dealers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts,  need  thousands  of 
these  luxurious  Chin-Chin  furs  now.  Write  today  for  free,  illus¬ 
trated  booklet.  The  profit  possibilities  in  this  fascinating  business  will 
amaze  you !  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  R-24-A,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA- 

WORLD  S  LARGEST  BREEDER  OF  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

WHAT  ABOUT  our  livestock  mar¬ 
keting — the  large  terminal  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  community  auctions  of 
today  ? 

The  old  terminal  markets,  such  as 
Buffalo,  Jersey  City,  Brighton,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  many  others,  had  expert 
salesmen  to  deal  on  a  level  with  ex¬ 
pert  buyers.  Further,  by  bringing  so 
much  livestock  and  so  many  buyers 
together  you  had  a  test  of  true  values, 
thus  reflecting  supply  and  demand 
fairly  accurately. 

In  the  country,  this  livestock  was 
gathered  up,  generally  by  drovers  and 
traders,  to  make  carload  lots  to  ship 
to  terminal  markets.  Drovers  simply 
bought  from  the  farmer  and  gambled 
that  they  had  them  cheap  enough  to 
make  money.  Since  they  were  the  only 
ones  to  receive  market  quotations, 
largely  from  their  commission  house  at 
the  terminal,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  drover  generally  did  all  right  for 
himself. 

How  Co-ops  Started 

In  the  early  twenties,  groups  of 
farmers  began  getting  together  to  see 
if  they  could  not  get  away  from  this 
situation,  which  they  justly  felt  was 
all  one-sided.  Soon  cooperative  organ¬ 
izations  all  over  the  country,  and  on 
the  terminal  markets,  were  handling 
a  great  deal  of  livestock  on  a  cost 
basis. 

These  organizations  were  very  effec¬ 
tive  and  were  powerful  enough  to  get 
livestock  prices  and  conditions  accu¬ 
rately  reported  back  to  the  country  by 
press,  radio,  letters  and  government 
wires.  They  grew  so  large  in  some 
sections,  particularly  in  Ohio,  that  the 
packers  became  interested  and  figured 
out  that  with  these  organizations  in 
the  country,  they  could  save  costs  by 
shipping  direct  from  the  home  com¬ 
munity  to  the  packing  house,  the  price 
that  this  livestock  would  bring  to  be 
determined  by  the  nearest  terminal 
market  price  for  that  day  on  any  given 
kind,  weight  or  specie. 

Right  there  is  where  the  downfall 
of  the  large  terminal  market  started. 
While  this  shipping  direct  to  the  pack¬ 
er  theoretically  gave  the  farmer  more 
“take  home”  money,  in  reality  it  al¬ 
lowed  the  packer  to  lessen  his  buying 
necessity  at  the  terminal  market  where 
the  price  was  made,  thus  lowering  the 
terminal  market  price  by  lessening  his 
competition,  so  really  the  farmer  got 
less  for  his  livestock. 

The  natural  development  from  this 
situation  is  what  we  have  today — a 
more  or  less  impotent  terminal  market, 
with  thousands  of  small  community 
sales  all  over  the  countryside,  and  more 
springing  up  every  day. 

Country  Auctions 

These  country  sales,  mostly  auctions, 
never  have  volume  enough  to  be  a  fac- 


217TH  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  7 

HEATED  SALE  PAVILION 

EARLVILLE,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
125  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  eligible  to  go 
anywhere,  large  number  calfliood  vaccinated,  all 
treated  against  shipping  fever. 

IU0  Fresh  and  close  Springers,  .  majority  first,  second, 
and  third  calf  heifers;  15  Ready  for  Service  Bulls, 
all  from  dams  with  good  production  records  in  the 
top  blood  lines;  10  Brod  and  Open  Heifers. 

Buy  Registered  Holsteins  at  this  Earlville  sale — the 
eldest  established,  most  reliable  and  best  known 
Holstein  market  place  in  the  world. 

^rite  for  more  details. 

*•  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  A  Auctioneer 


tor  in  making  a  price  base  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  the 
price  the  farmer  receives  today  for  his 
livestock  is  simply  what  the  few  buy¬ 
ers  on  any  one  of  these  markets  are 
forced  by  each  other  to  pay.  That  is 
the  weakness  of  local  community  auc¬ 
tions  from  the  national  standpoint. 

The  local  livestock  auction  strength 
lies  in  quick  sale,  quick  money,  good 
roads  and  trucking. 

Supply  and  Demand 

On  the  terminal  market  a  scale  of 
prices  for  various  kinds  and  grades  is 
established  each  day  on  a  supply  and 
demand  basis.  Then  everything  is  sold 
on  that  price  base,  or  very,  very  close 
to  it,  because  if  it  is  not,  either  the 
farm  owner  or  the  buyer  feels  that  he 
has  been  robbed,  and  soon  either  the 
salesman  or  buyer  is  out  of  business. 

On  the  country  auction  the  only  val¬ 
ue  any  animal  has  is  what  is  bid  on  it 
by  those  there,  and  this  makes  for  a 
very  uneven,  fluctuating  price.  To 
further  influence  this  situation,  a  buy¬ 
er  often  bids  up  one  animal  or  group 
to  more  than  it  is  worth,  or  bids  too 
low,  just  to  confuse  other  competitor 
bidders.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  competitor  both 
have  to  average  down  their  high  bids 
in  order  to  average  out  their  total 
purchase  costs.  Usually,  these  average 
final  costs  are  away  below  what  the 
top  few  animals  have  brought.  This 
can  be,  and  is,  deceiving  to  farmers 
who  may  only  hear  about  the  prices  of 
the  few  top  animals. 

A  Few  “Tips” 

1.  Either  stay  off  a  community 
livestock  auction  or  go  to  a  good  one. 

2.  Expect  fluctuating  prices,  even 
on  the  same  day,  rather  than  a  level 
price. 

3.  If  you  have  slaughter  animals, 
be  sure  there  are  slaughter  buyers  at 
the  auction  or  take  your  animals  home. 
Don’t  let  livestock  speculators  play  with 
your  stuff. 

4.  Be  very  cautious  about  buying 
dairy  cow  replacements  in  any  auction. 

5.  Do  not  patronize  a  market  where 
dealers,  traders  or  the  auction  owners 
do  the  bidding,  trading,  buying  and  re¬ 
selling. 

6.  Be  sure  there  is  competition  with 
at  least  three  packer-slaughter  buyers. 

7.  DO  not  worry  too  much  about 
collusion  between  packer  and  buyers. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake;  competi¬ 
tion  is  too  keen  for  it  to  work.  This  is 
not  true  in  regard  to  local  traders  and 
operators. 

8.  Always  isolate  for  thirty  days 
any  live  animal  you  take  home  from 
any  auction. 

9.  Insist  on  open  bidding  with  the 
name  of  the  purchaser  announced  at 
the  end  of  bidding. 

10.  Insist  that  everything  you  offer 
for  slaughter  sale  be  sold  at  its  honest 
weight,  publicly  announced.  Never  sell 
by  the  head  anywhere. 

—  A. A.  — 

PRODUCE  PORK  WITH 
LESS  CRAIN 

( Continued  from  Page  14) 

The  younger  and  lighter-weight  pigs 
produce  live  weight  gains  more  cheaply 
than  the  older  and  heavier  hogs. 

Now  is  the  time  for  pork  producers 
and  breeders,  large  and  small,  to  save 
grain  and  to  produce  pork  as  econom¬ 
ically  as  possible.  There  is  a  definite 
place  for  pork  production  in  our  North¬ 
eastern  agriculture  if  it  is  carried  on  in 
a  business-like  way. 

It  is  not  possible  to  include  many 
detailed  directions  in  an  article  such  as 
this,  but  further  help  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  American  Agriculturist , 
or  your  County  Agricultural  Agent,  or 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Extra  *7oil  of 

In  the  herd  of  Richards  Brothers,  Alpine,  New 
York,  7  daughters,  artificially  bred  by  analyzed 
sires  from  New  York  Artificial  Breeders  Coopera¬ 
tive,  completed  D.H.I.A.  tests  in  which  they  each 
averaged  more  than  a  ton  of  milk  and  55  pounds 
of  fat  more  than  their  dams. 


Get  full  information  about  this  test,  find  out  how 
outstanding  N.Y.A.B.C.  sires  are  chosen,  and  see 
how  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING  can  boost  your  herd 
profits.  Write  today  for  full  information.  (N.  Y. 
herd  owners  only) 

Ask  your  local  inseminator  for  your  reference  copy  of  late 
edition  Bull  Pedigree  book.  174  pages,  134  illustrations, 
history  and  proof  of  outstanding  N.Y.A.B.C.  sires,  35 or 
send  check  or  money  order  to: 

M  * 


COOPERATIVE  INCORPORATED 

PHONE  2571  R.0.  2  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK* 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  or¬ 
ders  for  1948  and  will  fill 
them  in  the  order  received,' 
butlumberandothermaterials' 
are  still  hard  to  get.  Therefore, 
if  your  order  is  placed  at  once 
you  will  be  more  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  your  new  Unadilla  when  it 
is  needed.  Don’t  accept  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Wait  for  the  Unadilla 
dowelled  stave  Silo.  An  invest¬ 
ment  now  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
means  years  of  profitable  silo 
satisfaction  for  you.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


There’s  solid  value  in  the  Lanolin-loaded,  heal- 
promoting  Bag  Balm  formula  . .  .  for  forty  years 
the  leading  ointment  for  Cuts,  Chaps,  Wire  Snags, 
Sunburn,  Windburn  and  similar  hurts.  Great  in 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  10-oz. 
pre-war  fins,  at  drug,  feed 
and  general  stores. 

Dairy  Ass’n.  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  12-B, 

Lyndonville 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorize  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

’12  STATE  STREET  ALBANY.  NEW  YORK 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


f, 


A 


Keep  your  dog  from  running  undesired  game;  train  him  to 
run  any  game  wanted.  Use  Pete  Rickard’s  Famous  Dog 
Musks.  Simple,  Safe.  Sure.  STATE  YOUR  PROBLEM 
for  FREE  information  or  include  1.00  for  bottle  which 
usually  is  enough.  Complete  instructions. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PETE  RICKARD  Dept.  AG  1  Cobleskill.N.tf. 


When  writina  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


'How-  fo  .  .  . 


ibh  mmm 


Early  Spring  Erection  requires  Immediate  Action ! 
Right  Now  is  the  right  time  to  order 
your  new  Grange.  New  1948  quotas  of 
superior  Grange  Silos  have  just  been 
released,  so  why  compromise  when 
you  can  be  SURE  with  a  GRANGE 
Concrete  Stave  or  Steel  Silo. 

Every  Grange  Silo  is  Guaran-  ^  ’^m  mmm  ■ 

teed  to  give  100%  Silo  Satisfac-  .  Without  any  obligation  to  me  in  any  ■ 

tion.  Only  Grange  gives  you  the  ■  way,  please  send  me  information  re-  I 

9  exclusive  construction  features  I  garding  early  erection  of  a  GRANGE  I 

that  keep  feed  costs  down  .  .  .  |  Silo, 
milk  profits  UP  1  To  insure  early  . 

spring  erection,  mail  this  coupon  *  NAME -  -  ■ 

for  information  TODAY  I  I 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC.  '  ADDRESS - - - J 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  ■  _ _ J 
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Cheese  adde4>w  a  well- 
sauce  to 
pe^s  and  salmon  or 
fish  flakes  are  add- 
makes  a  perfect  top- 
for  steaming  hot 
(or  toast. 

For^tpcif^!^  s$e  "Salmon 
this  f>&ge. 

•  « 


cuuttet 


MEALS 


and  sprinkle  each  serving  with 
paprika  or  chopped  parsley. 
(6  servings). 

SPICED  BEETS 


2(4  cups  cooked 
beets 

'4  cup  vinegar 
I  slice  onion 


3  whole  black  peppers 
I  stick  cinnamon 
6  whole  cloves 
Few  grains  salt 


I  ID- WINTER  is  the  time 
when  appetites  zoom 
(and  the  pickin’s  are  the 
poorest  —  unless  you 
I  have  a  well-stocked  cel¬ 
lar  and  (or)  a  freezer. 
|  Even  so,  one  has  to  do 
some*  cSHfctriving  to  get  variety  and 
crispnessJini^^hs  menu.  Using  these 
food/i^^LsJnf’  willi  do  for  part  of  the 
tin/e^  bul/a^ittle  lerking  up  now  and 
the\  maWlf  for  Joetter  appreciation 
Al,^Lth%  time.^yX 

JTo nWWI^^Ke  following  "supreme” 
dish,  two  or  nfore  cooked  or  canned 
vegetables  and  one  or  more  of  the  sea¬ 
food  group,  clams,  crabmeat,  tuna,  or 
lobster  may  be  combined: 

SEAFOOD  WITH  VEGETABLES  SUPREME 


well.  Cook  very  slowly  about  a  half 
hour  until  the  flavor  is  well  blended. 

OR  the  mixture  may  be  put  into  a 
baking  dish  and  baked  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees  F.)  for  30  to  40 
minutes  if  desired.  (8  servings). 

CREAMED  vegetable  with  eggs 


2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 
(4  teaspoon  salt 
(4  teaspoon  pepper 
(4  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
%  cup  liquid  from  , 
vegetable 


I  cup  milk 

2'/2  cups  cooked  asparagus, 
green  beans,  peas 
or  corn 

4  hard -cooked  eggs 
6  slices  toast 

Paprika  or  chopped  parsley 


Melt  butter  in  a  pan,  add  flour  and 
seasonings.  Mix  until  smooth.  Add 
vegetable  liquid  and  milk;  cook  until 
thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
vegetable  and  sliced  eggs;  cover  and 
simmer  very  gently  3  or  4  minutes  or 
until  heated  through.  Serve  on  toast 


Dram  liquid  from  beets; 
add  vinegar,  spices  and  salt. 
Simmer  for  10  minutes.  Strain 
liquid  and  pour  over  the 
beets;  chill  overnight  so  that 
the  beets  will  take  up  the 
flavor.  Use  as  relish  with 
meats.  (8  servings). 

MOLDED  BEET  SALAD 

Use  recipe  for  spiced  beets. 
Add  enough  water  to  the 
strained  liquid  to  make  two 
cups.  Heat  to  boiling  and  add 
a  package  of  lemon-flavored 
gelatin;  stir  until  dissolved. 
Add  y2  cup  diced  celery  to  the 
beets  and  arrange  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  shallow  pan  or  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  and  pour  the 
gelatin  mixture  over  them.  Chill  until 
firm.  Serve  on  lettuce  with  sharp  may¬ 
onnaise. 

JELLIED  VEGETABLE  SALAD 

(4  cup  canned  carrots, 
shredded 

1  cup  shredded  cabbage 
(4  cup  cold  water 
%  cup  diced  celery 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice  (4  cup  sugar 

3  tablespoons  vinegar 

Boil  peas  and  carrots  separately  in 
liquid  from  jars  for  10  minutes.  Allow 
to  cool  and  drain.  Soak  gelatin  in  cold 
water  five  minutes  and  dissolve  in  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Add  vinegar,  lemon  juice, 
sugar,  salt  and  vegetables  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Turn  into  pan  or  ring  mold 
which  has  been  dipped  in  cold  water. 
Chill.  When  serving,  garnish  with  crisp 
lettuce  leaves  or  shredded  white  cab- 


(4  cup  boiling  water 
I  cup  canned  peas 
Mayonnaise 
I  tablespoon  gelatin 
I  teaspoon  salt 


bage  and  mayonnaise  or  cooked  dress¬ 
ing.  ( 8  servings ) . 

JIFFY  FRUIT  DESSERT 

I  cup  canned  cranborry 

2  cups  prepared  biscuit  ,  sauce,  canned  apples  at 

mix  tart  red  cherries 

3  tablespoons  sugar  (4  cup  chopped  nuts 

1/2  cup  milk  2  tablespoons  sugar 

3  tablespoons  melted  (4  teaspoon  nutmeg 

butter  (optional) 

Mix  sugar  into  the  biscuit  mix;  add 

milk  and  butter  and  mix  well.  Put 
dough  into  a  baking  dish  (8x8  inches) 
and  pat  out  to  fit  the  dish.  Stir  the 
canned  sauce  until  it  is  broken  up  and 
spread  it  over  the  dough.  Sprinkle 
with  nuts,  sugar  and  nutmeg;  bake  in 
moderate  oven  (400  degrees  F.  )  20 
minutes.  Cut  in  squares  and  serve  plain 
or  with  a  pudding  sauce.  (9  servings). 

FRUITED  GINGER  CAKE 

2  cups  canned  apricots.  (4  cup  brown  sugar 
pineapple,  peaches  !A  orange 

cherries  or  plums  I  package  gingerbread 

2  tablespoons  butter  mix 

Drain  sirup  from  fruit  into  a  heavy 
skillet  and  reduce  by  boiling  to  about 
a  half  cup.  Add  butter  and  sugar;  stir 
until  well  mixed.  Arrange  thin  slices 
of  unpeeled  orange  and  the  fruit  in  the 
sugar  mixture  in  the  skillet.  Mix  the 
gingerbread,  following  instructions  on 
the  package.  Pour  over  the  fruit  mix¬ 
ture  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  (350 
degrees  F.)  about  40  minutes  or  until 
cake  is  done.  Remove  from  oven  and 
allow  to  stand  5  minutes.  Turn  out  on 
serving  plate.  (9  servings). 


IN  JANUARY 


By  Clara  Mack 
Now  is  the  time 
For  resolutions  good. 

Time  to  be  burning 
Seasoned  maple  wood. 

Time  to  read  books; 

And  boasting  is  allowed 
For  farmers  who  have 
Thirty  acres  plowed. 

Time  to  watch  snow  clouds 
Spill  the  load  they 
Home  is  the  place  t 
In  January. 


2  tablespoons  butter 

3  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  liquid  (from 
salmon,  vegetable  and 
milk) 

<4  teaspoon  salt 
Few  drops  tabasco  sauce  OR 
(4  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
I  pound  can  salmon 


2'/2  cups  corn,  peas, 
carrots,  limas,  soy, 
green  or  wax  beans 

1  5%-oz.  can  shrimp 
(4  cup  diced  onion 
<4  cup  thinly  sliced 

celery 

2  tablespoons  chopped 
parsley 


Melt  butter;  stir  in  flour.  Add  liquid, 
salt  and  tabasco  sauce.  Cook  until 


thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Break 
salmon  in  pieces  and  place  in  bottom 
of  a  shallow  baking  dish,  then  add  the 
2 y2  cups  of  vegetable;  put  shrimp  on 
top  of  that.  Mix  together  the  onion, 
celery  and^  parsley  and  sprinkle  over 
the  top.  Pour  the  cream  sauce  over  the 
casserole  mixture  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (375  degrees  F.)  about  40 
minutes.  (8  servings). 


SALMON  SHORTCAKE 

3  cups  medium  white  sauce  1(4  cups  flaked  salmon 

1  cup  freshly  grated  cheese  I  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

I  cup  canned  peas 

Make  three  cups  medium  white 
sauce.  Add  the  cheese,  salmon,  peas, 
and  lemon  juice  and  heat  thoroughly. 
Make  baking  powder  biscuit  dough  and 
bake  in  a  round  cake  pan.  Split  and 
serve  hot  salmon  mixture  as  a  filling 
and  topping  for  shortcake.  Or  serve  on 
split  hot  biscuits,  or  on  toasted  bread. 
Serves  6. 

PORK  WITH  RICE,  SPANISH  STYLE 

2  tablespoons  bacon  fat  2(4  cups  cooked  tomatoes 

I  large  onion  1(4  teaspoons  salt 

I  cup  diced  cooked  pork  (4  teaspoon  pepper 

3  cups  cooked  rice  I  tablespoon  sugar 

Melt  fat  in  a  heavy  skillet.  Dice 
onion  and  cook  in  the  bacon  fat  until 
tender  but  not  brown.  Cut  the  pork  in¬ 
to  inch  cubes;  add  it  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  ingredients  to  the  onion  and  mix 


Ham  w  Sausage 


By  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


MANY  of  my  friends  who  freeze 
their  own  meat,  do  not  freeze  their 
cured  hams  and  bacon.  They  prefer  to 
hang  those  in  the  chill  room,  or  in 
some  cases  to  cook  the  cured  ham  and 
freeze  meal-sized  pieces  of  it. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  freeze  whole, 
half  or  slices  of  ham  and  sliced  bacon, 
although  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
such  a  practice  is  the  best  use  of  freez¬ 
er  space.  A  milder  cure  is  used  for 
such  meat  to  be  frozen;  even  so,  the 
greatest  care  is  needed  to  prevent  the 
smoke  flavor  from  traveling  to  other 
foods  stored  there.  Cellophane  or  metal 
foil  wrappings  secured  by  an  outer 
covering  of  cheesecloth  for  the  large 
pieces,  and  cellophane  lined  cartons  for 
the  smaller  ones  have  to  be  sealed 
carefully  to  hold  in  the  odor. 

Baked  Ham 

Ruth  Rice  MacMillan,  who  lives  on  a 
farm  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  evolved 
about  the  easiest  way  possible  of  hav¬ 
ing  her  baked  ham  ready  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice  for  a  meal,  for  sand¬ 


wiches  or  whatever.  She  usually  boils 
the  ham  after  supper  and  lets  it  cool 
all  night  in  the  same  water.  Next 
morning  she  removes  fat,  adds  brown 
sugar,  sticks  in  the  cloves  and  bakes 
it  very  slowly.  When  baked,  she  lets 
it  cool,  chills  it  overnight,  and  next 
morning  takes  meat  off  the  bone  in 
one  to  two  pound  chunks,  enough  for 
a  meal  for  her  family.  The  odds  and 
ends  she  puts  in  a  carton  and  freezes 
for  use  in  creamed  ham,  ground  ham 
for  sandwiches,  etc. 

The  one  to  two  pound  chunks  are 
wrapped  in  cellophane  and  stockinette 
— metal  foil  woul3  be  equally  good  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cellophane.  The  chunks 
are  sliced  when  served.  She  barely 
thaws  it,  as  she  says  that  it  can  be 
sliced  almost  as  soon  as  brought  from 
the  freezer.  The  slices  are  put  on  a 
platter  and  although  they  may  have 
some  crystals  on  them,  they  are  just 
right  by  the  time  the  family  gathers. 

She  does  not  like  to  freeze  a  whole 
ham,  because  it  is  a  hard  package  to 
do  up,  and  also  she  thinks  the  ham 


keeps  better  without  the  bone.  Al¬ 
though  the  family  hasn’t  given  her  a 
chance  to  leave  one  there  that  long, 
she  thinks  that  the  chunks  would  keep 
in  the  freezer  as  long  as  six  months. 
The  general  advice  on  any  cured  meat 
is  not  to  plan  on  leaving  it  in  the 
freezer  too  long. 

Another  reason  Mrs.  MacMillan  pre¬ 
fers  freezing  the  ham  in  chunks  is  that 
in  that  way  she  can  get  about  5  or  6 
good  dinners  from  one  ham.  She  says 
that  if  the  whole  ham  is  in  the  icebox, 
it  is  such  a  temptation  for  sandwiches 
and  sundry  trips  by  the  family  at  var¬ 
ious  times  of  the  day  or  night  that  she 
gets  only  about  2  good  dinners  from 
the  ham. 

Sausage 

When  it  comes  to  freezing  sausage 
meat,  you  can  take  your  choice.  Either 
you  plan  to  use  the  salted,  seasoned 
meat  within  two  or  three  weeks — or 
omit  the  salt  and  add  it  just  before 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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No.  2390.  Gibson  Girl  blouse  to  be- 
ruffle  and  bow-tie  has  a  graceful  new 
full  sleeve  snugged  in  with  a  wrist¬ 
band.  Sizes  12-20;  36-44.  Size  36,  2% 
yards  39-inch  fabric. 

No.  2391.  Circular  cut  ballerina 
skirt  where  the  whirl  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference!  Cut  in  two  lengths — both  of 
them  good.  Sizes  24-34.  Size  28,  bal¬ 
lerina  length,  2Vs  yards  54-inch;  ankle 
length,  2%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2414.  Nip  in  your  waist  with  a 
softly  scalloped  apron  with  twin  tulip 
pockets.  Easily  made  in  one  size,  re¬ 
quiring  1%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2381.  Midriff  dress  which  ac¬ 
cents  a  so-little  middle  has  puffed 
sleeves  or  butterfly  wings.  Sizes  12- 
20;  36-44.  Size  36  requires  4%  yards 
35-inch. 


No.  2917.  Cherubic  little  raglan- 
sleeve  dress,  coat  and  button-on  bon¬ 
net  are  all  included  in  same  pattern. 
Sizes  6  mos.,  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Size  2  coat 
and  bonnet,  1%  yards  54-inch;  dress, 
1%  yards  35-inch;  %  yard  contrast. 

No.  2364.  Crisp  checks,  contrasting 
collar,  a  wing  shoulder  line  and  handy 
hip  pockets  punctuated  with  buttons — 
a  top-notcher  for  school  belles!  Sizes 
6-14.  Size  8,  2 y2  yards  35-inch;  %  yard 
contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  want¬ 
ed.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  Fashion 
Book  which  shows  over  150  other  pattern 
styles  for  all  size^,  ages,  and  occasions. 
Send  to  Pattern  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Ham  and  Sausage  In  the  Freezer 


( Continued  from 

cooking.  Better  omit  the  salt  and  play 
safe,  just  in  case  you  overlook  a  pack¬ 
age  and  don’t  use  it  in  time.  Naturally, 
this  does  not  give  quite  the  same  flavor 
as  we  expect  in  sausage,  but  strange¬ 
ly  enough  salt  acts  upon  fat  and  makes 
it  become  more  rancid  during  contin¬ 
uous  cold  storage,  whereas  the  spices 
actually  retard  rancidity.  The  unsalted 
sausage  may  be  kept  as  long  as  8  or 
9  months  if^the  temperature  is  kept  at 
0  degrees  in  the  freezer.  If  it  rises  to 
5  degrees,  5  months  is  the  limit.  It  is 
good  to  remember  that  any  ground 
meat  keeps  less  well  than  solid  pieces. 

The  unsalted  seasonings  for  sausage 
are  made  by  two  or  three  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Your  local  source  of  freezer  sup¬ 
plies  probably  handles  one  of  these 
products  and  instructions  for  its  use. 

Pork,  contrary  to  beef  which  is  im¬ 
proved  by  hanging  5  to  7  days  before 
freezing,  is  hung  just  long  enough  to 


Opposite  Page ) 

become  thoroughly  chilled — a  day  or 
two.  ‘And  it  shouldn’t  ^et  warm  while 
being  cut  and  packaged,  either! 

The  ground,  spiced  sausage  meat 
may  be  made  into  patties  and  packed 
in  layers  in  flat  cartons  with  two  pieces 
of  cut  moisture-vapor-proof  paper  be¬ 
tween  layers.  Or  into  round  or  square 
tall  cartons  put  %  cup  of  the  meat, 
flatten  firmly  into  place,  put  on  two 
pieces  of  the  paper,  and  continue  until 
the  carton  is  filled  to  the  top.  Seal  as 
soon  as  filled  and  freeze  at  once.  The 
sections  come  out  as  patties.  Another 
way  is  to  pack  the  bulk  meat  into  the 
cartons  and  slice  the  block  of  frozen 
meat  into  pieces  suitable  for  frying. 

—  a.  a.  — 

When  cooking  cheese  in  casserole 
dishes,  use  a  low  heat.  Cheese  cooked 
quickly  at  a  high  temperature  gets 
tough,  rubbery  and  stringy. 


Now  ...  a  reliable  guide  to 
comfortable,  economical  Home  Heating 

and  it's  yours  FREE 


It  tells  you  how  to  "Enjoy  Better 
living  with  Radiant  Sunny 
Warmth  ”...  what  are  the  essen* 
tials  of  good  heating  . . .  and  why. 
Send  for  it  now! 


UTICA  Heating  Systems  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 


Utica  Radiators 


Efficient,  modern  Utica  Radiator 
Heating  Systems  are  made  in  a 
complete  range  of  sizes  to  meet 
your  requirements— hot  water  or 
steam,  coal  or  oil. 

If  you  would  like  an  estimate  on 
a  completeUtica  Heating  System, 
write  for  the  name  of  our  nearest 
dealer.  No  obligation,  of  course! 


Red  Square  Boilers 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  equipment 
2205  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


HOME  FASHIONS  by  Clara  Dudley 


NOTHING  GIVES  MORE  SPARKLE  to  a  room 
than  a  correctly-sized  new  rug.  The  Alexander  Smith 
Floor-Plan  Rug  used  here  is  ideal.  It’s  ready-made  to 
fit  your  floor,  has  all-wool  pile,  is  an  excellent  value. 
For  free  Color  Idea  Book,  write  Clara  Dudley,  285  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  Dept.  A-l 


Alexander  Smith  Floor- 
Plan  Rug  leaves  cor¬ 
rect  margin  of  6  to  12". 


FRffi 

SAMPLES 


KNITTING  YARNS 


hand  knittin 
yarn®  at  direct-tr 
you  LOW  PRICES 
1 Send  for 
samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE.  Dopt.  288,  Winchester.  Mass. 


Mrs.  Orville  Cassidy,  c/o  G.  H.  Cassidy,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 
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For  Joyful  Cough 
Relief,  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 


Mrs.  Clinton  Ardell,  Ontario  County, 
Wins  N.  Y.  State  Grange  Contest 


Saves  Big  Dollars. _ No  Cooking. 

This  splendid  recipe  is  used  by  millions 
every  year,  because  it  makes  such  a  de¬ 
pendable,  effective  medicine  for  coughs 
due  to  colds.  It’s  so  easy  to  mix — a  child 
could  do  it. 

Prom  any  druggist  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  soothing  effect  on  throat 
and  bronchial  irritations. 

Then  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  two 
cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved. 
It’s  no  trouble  at  all.  No  cooking  needed. 
Or  you  can  use  corn  synip  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
up  with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full 
pint  of  cough  medicine,  very  effective  and 
quick-acting,  and  you  get  about  four  times 
as  much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils, 
and  children  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

You’ll  be  surprised  by  the  way  it  takes 
hold  of  coughs,  giving  you  quick  relief. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irri¬ 
tated  membranes,  and  helps  clear  the  air 
passages.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


HOSIERY  BARGAINS! 


ANKLETS— 9  pairs  for  $1, 

25c  value.  For  infants,  girls  or 
ladies.  Cuff  tops.  Assorted  colors.  , 

LADIES' HOSE-3  pairs  for  SI. 

49c  value.  Choice  of  semi-sheer  rayon  or  full 
seam  service  weight  cotton.  Popular  shades. 

MEN’S  COTTON  SOX-7  pairs  for  $1. 

25c  value.  Medium  weight,  long  style  or  short- 
elastic  top.  Assorted  colors. 

MEN’S  DRESS  SOX-5  pairs  for  $1. 

35c  value.  Fine  rayon,  long  style  or  short-elastic 
top.  Assorted  colors. 

LADIES’  RAYON  PANTIES-2  pairs  for  $1. 

All  elastic  waist.  69c  value. 

.  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 
Hosiery  are  slight  imperfects.  Please  state  sizes  wanted. 

We  pay  Parcel  Post  on  all  orders  of  $2.00  or  more. 
Add  1  Oc  postage  on  orders  under  $2.00.  No  C.O.D. 

SOUTHERN  SALES  CORPORATION 

BOX  2029  •  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE*  DEPT  AA-1 


Here’s  One  Of  The  Greatest 

eioooinoii 

TONICS  vobVvan 

If  you  have  SIMPLE  ANEMIA! 

You  girls  and  women  who  suffer  so 
from  simple  anemia  that  you’re  pale, 
weak,  “dragged  out” — thismay  be  due 
to  lack  of  blood-iron.  So  try  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham’s  TABLETS — one  of  the  best 
home  ways  to  build  up  red  blood  to 
get  more  strength — in  such  cases. 
Pinkham’sTablets  are  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  blood-iron  tonics  you  can  buy! 

Lydia  E.  Pinktiarfs  TABLETS 


is  Your  Rupture 

HERE? 

Why  continne  to  suffer  with  an 
uncomfortable  truss  if  we  can 
help  you?  Kelief  GUARANTEED 
or  it  costa  you  nothing.  Send  for 
the  facta  about  my  perfected 
truss  invention — the  Brooks  Ap¬ 
pliance  for  reducible  rupture — 
with  the  patented  AIR-CUSH¬ 
ION  support  that  works  silently 
with  Nature  to  give  protection. 

Thousands  bought  by  doctors. 

Sent  on  Trial — Made-to-measure,  individual  fitting 
for  man,  woman  or  child.  Low-priced,  sanitary,  du¬ 
rable.  No  obnoxious  springs  or  hard  pads;  no  metal 
girdle  to  rust.  Light  weight,  neat  and  comfortable. 
Not  sold  through  stores  or  agents — beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  Write  today  for  full  information  sent  free  in 
plain  sealed  envelope. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 


WRIST  WATCHES  FOR  ALL 

GIVEN 

Perfect  time¬ 
keepers,  Four 
popular  models 

Get  a  handsome  watch  for  your  very  own.  Given  to  you  for 
selling  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  10c  per  packet  and  remitting 
per  catalog.  Nothing  to  buy.  Send  for  40  pkts  seeds  TODAY. 
A  post  card,  will  do.  . 

Lancaster  County  Seed  Co.,  Sta.  286  Paradise,  Pa, 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00;  Postpaid!  1 100  $1.98;  100  25  Cents.  Prints, 
percales,  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (A),  Bedford,  Pcnna. 


ONTARIO  County  came  off  with  top 
honors  in  the  Grange  Yeast  Rolls 
Contest  finals,  held  last  month  during 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Clinton 
Ardell  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  who  bak¬ 
ed  the  winning  rolls,  is  a  member  of 
Canandaigua  Grange.  The  competition, 
according  to  the  judges,  was  very  stiff, 
but  that  was  to  be  expected  with  53 
county  champions  competing! 

The  three  judges  who  worked  long 
and  hard  to  pick  the  winners  were 


First  Prize  winner,  Mrs.  Clinton  Ardell 
of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Helen  Gooding,  Foods  Leader  for 
Oswego  City  Home  Bureau;  Miss  Em¬ 
ily  Palmer,  Oswego  County  home  dem¬ 
onstration  agent;  and  Mrs.  Mildred 
Twitchell,  chairman  of  the  Oswego 
County  Pomona  Service  and  Hospital¬ 
ity  Committee. 

In  addition  to  earning  the  title  of 
State  Champion  Yeast  Rolls  Baker, 
Mrs.  Ardell  received  $25  from  American 
Agriculturist,  $3  from  State  Grange, 
and  prizes  from  five  commercial  com¬ 
panies.  Following  is  a  complete  list  of 
prizes  awarded  to  winners: 

PRIZES 

From  New  York  State  Grange,  entry 
prizes  totalling  $159.00; 

$3.00  entry  prize  to  each  County  Win¬ 
ner  taking  part  in  the  final  State  Con¬ 
test  at  the  State  Grange  annual  meeting 
in  December. 

From  American  Agriculturist,  $100.00  in 
cash  prizes;  First  prize,  $25.00;  second, 
20.00;  third,  15.00;  fourth,  10.00;  fifth, 
$5.00;  sixth,  $3.00;  seventh,  $2.00;  8th  to 
27th,  $1  each. 

From  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange, 
Inc.,  to  each  of  ten  highest  State  win¬ 


ners  :  1  case  G.  L.  F.  Pork  and  Beans,  5 
lbs.  Patrons’  Mix,  12  cans  Assorted 
G.  L.  F.  Vegetables. 

From  R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  to  each  of  ten 
highest  State  winners  •  1  can  of  24  oz. 
Davis  Baking  Powder,  1  lb.  can  of  Coco¬ 
malt,  1  Cook  Book. 

From  General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  to 
each  of  ten  highest  State  winners;  $2.00 
in  cash. 

From  A.  E.  MacAdam  &  Co.,  to  each 
of  three  highest  State  winners :  Merchan¬ 
dise  valued  at  $3.00. 

From  Pillsbury  Mills,  t8  each  of  ten 
highest  State  winners :  One  25-lb.  sack  of 
Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour,  One  2%-lb.  pack¬ 
age  Pillsbury’s  Sno  Sheen,  One  2%-lb. 
package  Pillsbury’s  Pancake  Flour. 

More  than  2,500  Grangers  have  tak¬ 
en  part  in  the  contest  since  it  started 
last  spring  in  the  Subordinate  Granges. 
Subordinate  and  Pomona  chairmen  of 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committees 
had  charge  of  the  contest,  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  Mrs.  C.  N.  Black  of  Forest- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  David  Mabie  of 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Claude  G. 
Palen,  of  Hurley,  N.  Y. 

For  complete  list  of  State  Contest 
winners,  see  the  box  on  this  page. 


MRS.  EDNA  GELDER,  who  lives  between 
Geneva  and  Canandaigua,  New  York,  is 
totally  blind.  In  spite  of  her  inability  to 
see,  she  conducts  a  bake  shop  and  the 
ease  with  which  she  does  it  is  astonishing. 

During  the  holiday  season  she  made 
about  1,000  spice  cakes,  many  of  which 
were  sent  to  New  York  City  and  sold  by 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


STATE  CONTEST  WINNERS 


WINNER 

GRANGE 

COUNTY 

1. 

Mrs. 

Clinton  Ardell 

Canandaigua 

Ontario 

2. 

Mrs. 

Alice  Loewindorff 

Glenville 

Schenectady 

3. 

Mrs. 

John  Herman 

Sodus 

Wayne 

4. 

Mrs. 

Charles  Williams 

Candor 

Tioga 

5. 

Mrs. 

Homer  Slocum 

Waldo 

Dutchess 

6. 

Mrs. 

Ernest  Benjamin 

Veteran 

Chemung 

7. 

Mrs. 

Lynn  Corbin 

Allegany 

8. 

Mrs. 

Alvin  Pfarner 

Boston 

Erie 

9. 

Mrs. 

John  Dale 

Turin 

Lewis 

10. 

Mrs. 

Earle  Titus 

Susquehanna  Valley 

Broome 

11. 

Mrs. 

John  Creveling 

Livingston 

12. 

Mrs. 

Harriet  A.  Ferris 

Patterson 

Putnam- Westchester 

13. 

Mrs. 

Nellie  Farber 

Norway 

Herkimer 

14. 

Mrs. 

Robert  McComb 

Austerlitz 

Columbia 

15. 

Mrs. 

Merreld  K.  Hunt 

Mundale 

Delaware 

16. 

Mrs. 

William  E.  Fields,  Jr. 

Morrisville 

Madison 

17. 

Mrs. 

Merrill  K.  Baker 

Helderberg 

Albany 

18. 

Mrs. 

Catherine  Coffey 

Saranac  Valley 

Clinton 

19. 

Mrs. 

J.  C.  Crissey 

Forest  City 

Tompkins 

20. 

Mrs. 

Maurice  Lapolt 

Liberty 

Sullivan 

21. 

Miss 

Irene  Sickler 

Clintondale 

Ulster 

22. 

Miss 

Eva  Anner 

Milton 

Saratoga 

23. 

Mrs. 

Earl  Rowley 

Wcstville 

Franklin 

24. 

Mrs. 

Roy  Davis 

Niagara, 

25. 

Mrs. 

I .ester  B.  Campbell 

Fittstown 

Rensselaer 

26. 

Mrs. 

Harold  M.  Stanley 

Skaneatelcs 

Onondaga 

27. 

Mrs. 

Ethel  Van  Skiver 

Steuben 

Steuben 
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•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table — a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  SO  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  havd 
proved.  Get  a  25^  box.  Use  as  directed. 


ALWAYS  CARRY 


QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 


Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you 
miserable,  don’t  just  complain  and  do  nothing 
about  them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that 
your  kidneys  need  attention. 

ThekidneysareNature’schief  way  of  taking 

excess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the 
blood.  They  help  most  people  pass  about  3 
pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters 
don’t  work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays 
in  the  blood.  Th^e  poisons  may  startnagging 
backaches,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of 
pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling, 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizzi¬ 
ness.  Frequentor  scanty  passages  with  smart- 
ingand  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s' 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
the  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


UKULELE.  Send  No 

Just  name  &  address, 
you  with  40  packs  Gar- 
;  to  sell  at  10c  ea.  Remit 
we’ll  send  Ukulele  and  Instruction  sheet, 
more  money  to  pay.  Write  for  SEEDS. 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  SEED  CO..  Sta.  256  ,  Paradise.  Pa. 


Earn  money  quickly,  easily,  pleasantly,  showing  Greet¬ 
ing  Cards.  Stationery.  Wrappings.  No  experience  need¬ 
ed.  Up  to  100%  profit.  Send  today  for  Everyday  As¬ 
sortment  on  approval.  FREE  personal  Stationery  folder. 
THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS,  200  Union  Avenue.  West- 
field,  Mass. 


MOVING?  Be  sure  to  send  your  old  ad¬ 
dress  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CLIP  THE  COUPON 


ALMOST  every  day,  questions 
have  to  be  faced  of  how  to  buy 
things  needed  for  farm  and  home 
most  profitably  and  economically 
Getting  full  value  for  every  cent 
you  spend  becomes  an  easier  mat¬ 
ter  when  you  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL 
TURIST.  Only  advertisements  of 
dependable  manufacturers  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  They  are  guaranteed 
To  get  the  advantage  of  this  guar¬ 
antee  you  must  say,  when  writing 
advertisers,  “I  saw  your  ad.  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 
And  when  you  write  advertisers, 
clip  the  coupon  and  say  you  saw 
the  ad  in 

.AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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grain,”  he  grumbled,  “but  he  can’t  even 
get  back  for  dinner.  I’m  going  to  have 
to  give  that  young  man  some  atten¬ 
tion.” 

Constant  glanced  across  at  him, 
thinking  how  much  her  husband  scold¬ 
ed  about  everything  and  everybody  of 
late,  and  how  frequently  petulance 
showed  in  his  voice. 

“Didn’t  you  ask  Asa  to  do  an  errand 
for  you?”  she  inquired  mildly. 

“Well,  what  if  I  did,”  he  snapped. 
“Need  it  take  him  all  day?” 

Hurt,  Constant  said  nothing  more. 
Finally  Hannah,  her  father’s  favorite, 
looked  at  him,  her  eyes  twinkling: 

“Having  a  little  extra  exercise  out 
in  the  yard  this  morning,  Father?” 
she  inquired. 

Nate  looked  at  her,  his  black  mood 
beginning  to  melt,  as  it  always  did 
with  his  daughter. 

“That  was  no  joke,  Hannah,”  he 
said,  with  surprising  mildness.  “That 
was  the  patroon’s  new  agent.  He  was 
impudent  and  overbearing.  I’ve  never 
been  anybody’s  slave  and  I’m  not 
starting  now.” 

“So  we  saw,”  said  Constant,  also 
smiling  a  little. 

“Well,”  said  Joel,  looking  up  from 
his  plate,  which  he  had  completely 
cleaned,  and  coming  to  his  father’s  de¬ 
fense,  “if  father  hadn’t  hit  that  son- 
of-a-gun,  I  would.  He  was  just  plain 
insulting,  and  I  don’t  believe  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston  will  stand  for  that  sort  of 
thing  when  he  finds  out  how  this  fel¬ 
low  is  carrying  on.  He’ll  have  the 
whole  country  roused  against  the  pa- 
troon.” 

“Yes,”  said  Hannah,  “but  what  will 
happen  to  us  now?  The  man  went 
away  without  his  grain  for  the  pa- 
troon.” 

Nate  pounded  the  table: 

“I  don’t  know  and  I  don’t  care,”  he 
shouted.  “They  can  take  this  farm 
and  everything  on  it,  and  we’d  be  bet¬ 
ter  off.  Maybe  then  we’d  have  sense 
enough  to  get  out  of  here.” 

“Maybe  we  would,”  said  Constant, 
and  Nate  was  so  surprised  that  her 
words  left  him  with  his  mouth  open. 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  look  like  that,”  she 
said,  spiritedly.  “I’m  just  as  tired  and 
sick  of  this  country  as  you  are.  But 
what  can  we  do  about  it?” 

t 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  laughter  and  voices  outside.  The 
door  was  flung  open  and  in  rushed  Asa 
Williams,  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
followed  by  an  old  man.  The  family  at 
the  table  turned  to  look  in  surprise 
first  at  the  boy  and  then  at  his  com¬ 
panion.  Suddenly,  Nate  jumped  to  his 
feet  so  quickly  that  his  hard-bottomed 
chair  went  over  backwards  with  a 
crash.  He  sprang  across  the  room  and 
threw  his  arms  around  the  old  man, 
clapping  him  on  the  back. 

“By  all  that’s  holy,  Joel  Decker! 
You  old  horse  thief!  Where  in  the 
world  did  you  come  from?” 

Constant  had  also  risen  excitedly 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  young 
people,  she  pushed  her  husband  aside, 
pulled  the  grizzled  old  face  of  the 
stranger  down  to  hers  and  gave  him 
a  resounding  smack  on  the  cheek. 

“Joel  Decker!”  she  exclaimed,  de¬ 
lightedly,  “I  never  was  so  glad  to  see 
anyone  in  my  life!” 

“Let  be!  Let  be!”  growled  Joel,  high¬ 
ly  embarrassed,  but  obviously  pleased 
and  touched.  Then,  bruskly,  to  cover 
his  feelings: 

“How’s  the  vittles?  I’m  hungry.” 


Hannah  ran  to  bring  a  plate  and  an 
extra  stool. 

While  these  strenuous  greetings 
were  going  on,  Asa  Williams  stood 
back  a  little,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 
Both  in  looks  and  in  disposition  he  was 
a  happy  combination  of  the  qualities 
of  both  parents — that  is,  happy  in 
some  respects,  for  he  had  some  of 
Nate’s  faults  too.  Built  along  slim 
lines,  entirely  different  from  his  broth¬ 
er  Joel,  he  was  tall  and  still  showed 
the  coltish  awkwardness  of  youth. 
Most  of  the  time  Asa  seemed  to  be 
at  a  loss  as  to  where  to  put  his  big 
feet  and  what  to  do  with  his  hands. 
His  hair  was  dark,  but  not  as  black 
as  his  father’s.  He  had  the  wide-set 
blue  eyes  of  the  Yankee,  a  mouth 
formed  for  laughter,  and  he  had  in¬ 
herited  from  both  his  father  and  his 
mother  a  love  of  the  woods  and  of 
freedom,  and  a  very  great  disinclin¬ 
ation  for  the  handle  of  a  hoe,  a  flail, 
a  cradle,  or  any  other  farm  tool. 

Just  now,  however,  there  was  a  welt 
over  his  forehead  and  one  of  his  bright 
blue  eyes  was  rapidly  swelling  shut. 
The  family  had  been  so  excited  at  the 
arrival  of  Joel  Decker  that  everyone 
had  failed  to  notice  Asa’s  unusual  ap¬ 
pearance.  Now  as  they  all  gathered 
around  the  table  again,  Nate,  happen¬ 
ing  to  glance  at  his  younger  son,  said 
sternly: 

“What  in  the  Lord’s  name  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  you,  boy?” 

As  Asa’s  face  became  the  focus  of 
everyone’s  attention,  Joel  Decker 
chuckled  and  exclaimed: 

“A  chip  off  the  old  block!  Jest  a 
chip  off  the  old  block!” 

“What  happened?”  Nate  again  de¬ 
manded.  “What’s  the  matter  with 
you?” 

“Got  in  a  fight,”  said  the  boy,  hesi¬ 
tantly. 

Constant  laughed  in  spite  of  her  con¬ 
cern  for  Asa  and  her  worry  about 
Nate’s  quarrel  with  the  patroon’s 
agent. 

“  ‘Chip  off  the  old  block’  is  right! 
What’s  got  into  my  family  today?” 

“Won’t  be  insulted  by  anyone,”  mut¬ 
tered  Asa,  defensively. 

“Sounds  familiar,”  said  Constant, 
dryly.  “I  heard  something  like  that  out 
of  your  father  just  a  few  minutes 
ago.  Why  don’t  you  tell  us  what  hap¬ 
pened  ?” 

“Let  the  boy  be,”  said  Joel  Decker. 
“I’ll  tell  ye.  He  ain’t  got  nothin’  to 
’pologize  for. 

“Tell  ye  what  happened,”  he  repeat¬ 
ed.  “I  come  across  the  ferry  this 
mornin’  from  Catskill,  sort  of  headin’ 


this  way.  Didn’t  know  ’zactly  where 
ye  lived,  but  figured  I  could  scout  ye 
out.  Wal,  on  this  side  of  the  river  this 
mornin’,  from  what  I  heard  after  I 
got  there,  was  a  feller  with  an  ox  team 
an’  his  wife  an’  a  good-lookin’  gal,  all 
headed  west.  Seems  the  old  man 
weren’t  much  good  an’  the  gal  an’  her 
mother  were  sort  of  managin’  things. 
Accordin’  to  what  they  told  me  after¬ 
wards,  they’d  had  a  long  wait.  Things 
had  gone  wrong  ever  since  they  left 
Connecticut,  an’  they  said  that  while 
they  were  waitin’  for  the  ferry,  a  gang 
of  bad  uns — Asa  says  they  call  their- 
selves  ‘The  Foresters’  —  gathered 
around  an’  began  to  bother  the  gal.  In 
spite  of  all  the  old  man  an’  the  rest 
could  do,  I  guess  they’d  have  carried 
her  off  if  this  young  feller  hadn’t  hap¬ 
pened  along  jest  then.  I  only  saw  the 
last  end  of  it  when  I  got  off  the  ferry, 
but  by  golly,  that  was  jest  ’bout  the 
liveliest  fracas  I’ve  seen  since  the  fights 
ye  used  to  git  into,  Nate!  This  boy 
flailed  around  an’  laid  out  two  or  three 
of  the  bullies.  But  there  were  too  many 
for  him,  an’  right  ’bout  then  was  when 
me  an’  old  Annie  took  a  hand.” 

Nate  interrupted: 

“Annie?”  ne  said,  in  surprise, 
“Annie  ?” 

The  old  man  grinned: 

“Yes,  Annie.  You  ’member  old  Susy, 
don’t  ye?  If  they  didn’t  listen  to  her 
when  she  spoke  once,  she  spoke  twice, 
an’  that  was  always  enough.” 

“Ah,  yes,”  said  Nate,  recalling  the 
old  days  when  he  and  Joel  had  scouted 
together,  “your  rifle.” 

“Got  a  better  one  now,”  declared 
Joel,  proudly. 

Then  jumping  up  from  the  table,  he 
went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
brought  in  a  long  barreled  rifle.  Crad¬ 
ling  the  gun  in  his  arm,  he  patted  it 
fondly: 

“Me  old  Annie.  Everywhere  I  go,  she 
goes.  Faithful  an’  true  she  be.  Best 
friend  a  man  ever  had.” 

Nate  got  up  quickly  from  the  table, 
and,  taking  the  gun  from  Joel,  hefted 
it  to  judge  its  weight  and  balance, 
then  brought  it  to  his  shoulder,  aiming 
it  at  the  window.  Watching  his  expert 
handling  of  the  rifle,  Constant  was 
instantly  carried  back  in  memory  to 
the  long  ago  with  Sullivan  when  she 
had  seldom  seen  Nate  without  a  gun 
in  his  hands. 

Turning  to  Joel,  Nate  said: 

“Nice  balance;  easy  in  the  hands, 
but  only  one  barrel.  Susy  had  two!” 

“Don’t  need  but  one,”  said  the  old 
scout,  curtly.  Then  he  added,  apolo¬ 
getically: 

“One  or  t’other  of  Susy’s  barrels 
missed  fire  sometimes  an’  I  always 
had  the  t’other  barrel  to  fall  back  on.” 

Taking  the  gun  from  Nate,  the  old 
man  continued  proudly: 

“Annie  never  fails.  She’s  always 
there  when  I  want  her.” 

“Yes,  yes,  Joel,”  said  Constant,  a 
little  impatiently,  “but  finish  telling 
us  the  rest  of  what  happened  this 
morning.” 

The  old  man  set  the  gun  carefully  in 


I'm  wrapping  Christmas  presents. 
But  I  really  think  it's  bunk 
To  give  our  friends  and  relatives 
A  lot  of  horrid  junk. 


And  then  when  all  is  over, 

I  have  to  lie,  you  see. 

And  say  how  I  appreciate 

The  stuff  they  gave  to  me. 


-John  Goodwin. 
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a  comer  and  came  back  to  his  place 
at  the  table. 

“Wal,  that’s  ’bout  all,”  he  said. 

“  ’Bout  the  time  them  bad  ’uns 
thought  they  had  everythin’  their  own 
way,  me  an’  Annie  happened  along,  as 
I  was  sayin’.  I  don’t  put  much  stock 
in  my  fists.  Why  should  I  when  I  got 
Annie  ?  So  I  spoke  kinda  gentle-like 
sorta  from  one  side  of  the  fracas.  They 
looked  up  an’  saw  Annie  sorta  pointin’ 
their  way,  took  a  look  at  me  an’ 
knew  I  meant  business,  an’  then  they 
cleared  out.” 

Life  is  funny,  thought  Nate,  think¬ 
ing  of  his  own  fight  twenty-nine  years 
ago  with  Silas  Bundy  at  Cherry  Valley, 
when  the  soldiers,  Bundy’s  mates,  had 
been  held  from  actively  supporting 
Bundy  by  the  steely  voice  of  Joel 
Decker,  the  woodsman,  standing  on  a 
little  knoll  with  his  rifle  trained  on 
the  group.  Brought  back  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  by  Joel’s  voice,  he  heard  him  say¬ 
ing: 

“The  boy  an’  me  straightened  the 
gal  an’  her  folks  out,  put  ’em  on  the 
ferry  an’  then,  by  ginger,  I  found  that 
the  boy’s  name  was  Williams.  An’  here 
I  be,”  he  concluded,  simply. 

As  the  old  scout  ceased  talking, 
Nate  looked  sharply  at  Asa: 

“I  thought  you  went  to  Claverack. 
How  come  you  were  miles  away  west 
on  the  river?” 

“Thought  I’d  time  to  make  it,”  said 
the  boy,  “and  get  back  in  time  for 
dinner.  That  road  is  just  filled  with 
people  going  west  all  the  time  lately.” 

Then  suddenly,  with  eagerness  in  his 
voice: 

“Pa,  why  don’t  we  go?” 

Nate  turned  to  Joel  Decker: 

“Been  putting  ideas  in  the  boy’s 
head  already,  eh?” 

“Nary  an  idea,”  denied  Joel.  “But 
jest  the  same,  the  boy’s  right.  Why 
folks  grub  themselves  to  death  in  this 
worthless  country  when  there’s  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  rich  land  in  the  west 
is  beyond  my  understandin’.  An’  ye, 
Nate  Williams  and  Constant,”  he  add¬ 
ed  emphatically,  “ye  folks  who  have 
seen  those  lands  an’  the  crops  that’ll 
grow  on  ’em,  how  can  ye  ever  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  a  country  like  this?” 

Nate’s  face  lighted  up. 

“I’ve  sort  of  forgotten,  Joel,  what 
it  was  like.  Have  you  been  out  there 
lately?  Is  the  country  as  good  as  we 
thought  it  was?  How  about  the  Ini 
dians  ?  Is  it  safe  ?  Is  it  being  settled  ? 
I’ve  always  wanted  to  go  back,”  Nate 
ended  a  little  sadly,  “but  somehow  it 
never  worked  out.” 

“Too  bad,”  said  Joel.  “Ye’ve  missed 
somethin’.  Yes,  the  country  is  even 
better’n  we  thought.  The  Injuns  don’t 
bother  none,  now.  Most  wish  they 
would.  Me  an’  Annie  don’t  have  any¬ 
thin’  to  do  no  more.  As  fer  settlers, 
by  gum,  there’s  nothin’  else  but!  Trails 
all  cluttered  up  with  ’em.  Too  many 
of  ’em  fer  me.  Know  what  I’d  do  if  I 
could;  I’d  go  on  farther.  Too  many 
folks  make  me  tired.” 

The  old  scout  sighed: 

“But  I  can’t.  The  years  an’  the 
rheumatiz  are  catchin’  up  with  me. 
Stiffer’n  a  dead  Injun  every  time  I 
sleep  on  the  ground.” 

His  keen  old  eyes  searched  Asa’s 
eager  face  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
turned  to  Nate  again. 

“Shame  to  keep  a  young  feller  like 
him  tied  up  here.”  he  declared.  “  ’Mem¬ 
ber  how  ye  hated  to  husk  corn?” 

Before  Nate  could  answer,  Constant 
said,  suddenly: 

“Joel,  where  are  the  folks  headed 
for  that  Asa  says  go  through  Claver¬ 
ack  every  day?  How  do  they  get  to 
the  western  lands?” 

“Two  three  different  ways,”  an¬ 
swered  Joel,  “  ’cordin’  to  where  they 
want  to  go.  Most  of  ’em  farther  north 
go  through  Albany  an’  take  the  great 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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FREE 

BOOKLET 

Latest  information  on 
tractor  tire  traction 

Every  farmer  who  owns  a  tractor  ought  to 
have  the  latest  information  on  tractor  tire 
traction.  This  free  B.  F.  Goodrich  booklet 
tells  how  engineers  studied  the  farmer’s 
problems,  trying  out  hundreds  of  different 
tire  tread  designs  to  learn  more  about  trac¬ 
tion.  It  explains  why  they  designed  a  tire 
with  an  open  center,  why  cleats  are  spaced 
as  they  are,  and  just  what  it  takes  to  get  full 
traction.  Other  subjects  included  are: 

How  to  use  liquid  weights 
Rules  for  tractor  tire  care 
Inflation  tables 
Anti-freeze  chart 
How  to  cut  down  steel 
wheels 

Other  money-saving 
information 

For  your  free  copy  just  write  your  name  and 
address  on  a  post  card  and  send  to: 

B .  F.  Goodrich,  Dept.  134,  Akron,  O. 


A  NEW  ONE-MAN  SAW 


THE  SETTLERS 


( Continued  from  Page  23) 


There  is  no. 
other  like  it! 
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MOTOR 


Post  Hole  Digger  and  Sickle-Bar 
Attachments  Available. Newimproved 
OTTAWA  Buzz  Master.  2  speeds  for 

cutting  heavy  brush  and  for  road  travel.  Clears 
land  of  brush,  saplings  and  large  trees.  Goes  any¬ 
where  on  its  own  power.  Hills  no  obstacle.  Most 
useful  saw  ever  built.  Pulley  for  belt  jobs  when 
not  sawing.  Reclaim  waste  land  this  easy  way. 
Make  plenty  of  money  doing  custom  work.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Ottawa 
leads  for  fast  and  profitable  sawing. 

Strictly  a  one-man  machine.  Woman  or < 
boy  can  operate.  Write  for  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2  831  Walnut.  Ottawa.  Kans. 
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western  road.”  He  turned  to  Nate: 

“You  ’member  that  trail— up  the  Mo¬ 
hawk — Canajoharie  —  Fort  Schuyler? 
Villages  now  all  ’long  the  way  clear 
into  the  Onondaga  country  an’ 
straight  west  to  the  Genesee  country, 
the  finest  land  on  God’s  green  earth.” 

“Yes,”  said  Constant,  wistfully,  “I 
will  never  forget  those  great  fields  of 
tall  grass  and  corn.” 

“But,”  interrupted  Asa,  “that  isn’t 
where  the  folks  go  that  come  up  from 
Connecticut  and  go  through  Claverack 
— that  isn’t  where  they  go.” 

“No,”  agreed  Joel  Decker,  “they 
take  the  Catskill  Trail  or  turnpike 
over  the  mountains  to  the  Susque¬ 
hanna.  Then  some  of  ’em  go  down  the 
Susquehanna  jest  as  we  did  with  Clin¬ 
ton,  Nate,  an’  either  settle  in  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Valley  or  branch  off  north¬ 
ward  along  some  of  the  creeks  that 
flow  into  it.  An’  some  cross  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  an’  go  straight  west  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Cayuga.  Remember 
that  country,  Constant?” 

The  old  man  turned  his  bright  eyes 
on  Constant.  “Remember  that  country, 
girl?  There’s  a  little  town  there  now 
called  Ithaca.” 

Remember  it?  How  could  she  ever 
forget,  thought  Constant,  that  night 
she  spent  alone  with  Nate  on  the  hill 
overlooking  that  beautiful  lake? 

Nate’s  voice  broke  into  her  thoughts. 

“How  long  does  it  take  to  go  from 
here  to  Genesee?” 

“Dunno,”  answered  Joel.  “Depends 
on  how  fast  ye  can  travel.” 

Asa  eagerly  interrupted. 

“I’ve  talked  with  a  lot  of  them  go¬ 
ing  west,”  he  said.  “They  figure  on 
twenty  days  with  ox  team  and  long 
sleigh  from  here  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Cayuga;  more  if  they're  going  farther.” 

There  was  a  sound  of  sleigh  bells 
outside,  and  Hannah  jumped  up  to 
look  out  of  the  window. 

“Somebody’s  coming,”  she  cried. 

In  a  moment  she  opened  the  door 
to  admit  a  la fge,  heavily  built  man. 

“Hello,  folks,”  he  shouted  heartily. 
“Ain’t  seen  you  in  a  long  spell.” 
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•  Do  More  Work  on  Cold  Days — in  Comfort. 

•  Get  Crops  in  Quicker. 

•  Avoid  Colds,  Flu,  Save  Doctor  Bills. 

•  Make  It  Easy  to  Get  and  Keep  Good  Help. 

•  Use  Your  Tractor  Instead  of  Your  Car  When  Roads  Are  Bad. 

•  Learn  Amazing  Details  of  the  New,  1948  Automatic  TraclorKab, 

“Cash  !n“  On  Special  “ Progressive  Farmer ”  Offer! 

AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  MFG,  CO.,  Pender ,  Nefer,  AA-1 

Rush  me  more  information  on  your  TraclorKab.  I  farm . .acres 

with.. . . . tractor. 
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It  was  Andy  Henderson,  the  Sheriff. 
Constant  thought  rather  bitterly  to 
herself: 

“We  wouldn’t  see  you  now  if  you 
didn’t  have  to  come  here  on  a  mean 
errand.” 

Nate  invited  him  to  have  some  din¬ 
ner,  but  he  declined,  saying  that  he 
had  eaten  early.  When  Hannah  placed 
a  chair  for  him,  however,  he  sat  down, 
awkward  and  ill  at  ease,  uncertain 
how  to  proceed,  for  he  had  gotten  out 
of  touch  with  these  people  who  had 
once  been  his  close  friends.  Finally, 
he  blurted  out: 

“What  was  the  trouble  over  here 
this  morning,  Nate?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,  Andy,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
straight.  The  patroon  has  got  an  agent 
that  a  lot  of  us  just  can’t  stomach. 
No  man  is  going  to  talk  to  me  as  that 
fellow  did  this  morning!” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Sheriff,  “but  he  says 
that  you  refused  to  pay  your  rent.” 

“I  didn’t.  He  insisted  that  he  wanted 
his  grain  today,  and  I  said  I’d  have 
to  have  the  first  grain  to  feed  my 
family.” 

“And  then  he  began  to  talk  big  and 
you  hit  him,”  said  the  Sheriff. 

“Yes,  I  hit  him,  and  I’d  hit  him 
again,  or  any  other  man  that  talked  to 
me  the  way  he  did.” 

"Don’t  know  as  I  blame  you,”  said 
the  Sheriff,  unexpectedly.  “He  came 
back  and  tried  to  get  a  warrant  for 
your  arrest.  We  talked  him  out  of  it 
by  telling  him  we  had  better  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  patroon.  I’m  going 
to  do  that,  but  anyway,  Nate,  you  just 
have  to  pay  that  rent.” 

While  this  talk  had  been  going  on, 
Joel  Decker  had  kept  ’his  place  at  the 
supper  table,  his  back  to  the  Sheriff. 
Now  he  slowly  turned  around. 

“Rent,”  he  snorted.  “Rent!  For 
land  like  this?  When  land  can  be  had 
almost  for  the  askin’  beyond  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  that’ll  grow  corn  an’  wheat 
like  of  which  no  man  who  hasn’t  seen 
it  would  ever  believe!” 

The  look  of  surprise  on  the  Sher¬ 
iff’s  face  was  ludicrous  as  he  first 
gaped  at  Joel,  and  then  exclaimed: 

“Am  I  seeing  things  or  am  I  seeing 
things!” 

Then  with  a  swiftness  that  his 
weight  belied,  he  jumped  out  of  his 
chair  with  outstretched  hand  and 
grabbed  the  old  scout: 

“Joel  Decker,  as  I  live  and  breathe!” 
he  shouted.  “Joel  Decker!” 

But  Joel  was  as  casual  as  if  it  had 
been  thirty  minutes,  instead  of  almost 
thirty  years,  since  he  had  seen  Hen¬ 
derson. 

“Stop  yellin’,  Andy,”  he  said,  test¬ 
ily.  “I  ain’t  deef!” 

“A  body  could  understand,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  as  if  there  had  been  no  inter¬ 
ruption,  “how  a  feller  who’d  never  bin 
nowhere  or  seen  nothin’  could  settle 
on  this  land  an’  think  there  was  no 
better.  But  ye  folks  now,  ye  were  with 
Sullivan.  If  the  Injuns  could  raise  the 
crops  they  did  on  those  western  lands, 
what  could  w'hite  men  do?  Fact  is, 
they’re  doin’  it.” 

Asa  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

“Course  we  could!”  he  shouted, 
jumping  to  his  feet. 

His  father  turned  a  cold  eye  on  him. 

“Could  what?”  he  demanded.  “You 
don’t  like  farming  here,  and  you 
wouldn’t  like  it  anywhere  else.” 

Decker  grinned. 

“Yeah.  I’ll  bet  that  the  boy  likes 
farmin’  jest  as  ye  did,  Nate  —  an’  me, 
too,”  he  added  honestly.  "Never  could 
see  grubbin’  around  in  the  soil.  But 
somebody’s  got  to  do  it,  an’  if  it  has 
to  be  done,  why  not  do  it  on  land  that’s 
some  good?” 

Nate’s  eldest  son,  Joel,  who  had  lis¬ 
tened  silently  during  all  of  this  con¬ 


FREE  RECORD  BOOKS 

New  York  farmers  who  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  keeping  their  accounts 
straight  and  compiling  income  tax 
figures  for  1947  can  make  their  job 
easier  in  this  new  year  by  getting 
a  free  farm  record  book  from  their 
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versation,  now  said: 

“Some  of  the  land  here  is  pretty 
good,  Mr.  Decker,  if  a  man  takes  care 
of  it.  Land  is  just  like  folks  and  ani¬ 
mals.  It  responds  to  good  treatment. 
I’ve  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  good 
the  soil  of  the  western  lands  is,  but  all 
my  life  I’ve  also  heard  father  and 
mother  and  others  who  have  been  out 
west  tell  about  the  great  woods  there. 
Isn’t  it  true,  Mr.  Decker,  that  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  work  has  to  be 
done  to  clear  off  the  trees  before  crops 
can  be  put  in  the  ground?  And  how’s 
a  family  going  to  live  while  all  of 
that  work  is  being  done?  If  you  count 
your  work  in  clearing  that  land,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  have  to  pay  just 
as  much  in  the  end  for  the  new  land 
as  we  pay  here  for  the  old.” 

“The  woods  have  to  be  cleared,”  ad¬ 
mitted  the  old  man,  “an’  I  guess  it’s 
quite  a  job.  But  the  settlers  must  get 
along  somehow,  for  they’re  cuttin’  off 
the  forests  cut  there.  For  my  part,  I 
hate  to  see  the  woods  go.” 

But  the  Sheriff  had  not  forgotten  his 
errand. 

“I  hate  to  bring  this  up  again, 
Nate,”  he  said,  awkwardly,  “but  as  I 
told  you,  we  talked  that  agent  out  of 
having  you  arrested  because  he  knows 
we  can  make  trouble  for  him  with  the 
patroon.  But  just  the  same,  you’ve  got 
to  pay  the  rent.  And  to  save  trouble 
for  all  of  us,  you’d  better  deliver  that 
wheat  this  afternoon.” 

Constant,  watching  Nate  anxiously, 
saw  anger  in  his  eyes.  Then,  as  he 
suddenly  rose  to  his  feet,  she  felt  her 
heart  begin  to  beat  wildly.  Not  in 
many  a  long  year  had  she  seen  him 
look  as  he  looked  now.  His  tall  frame 
was  erect  and  as  he  threw  back  his 
shoulders  and  took  a  deep  breath,  his 
face  alight  with  resolution,  the  years 
of  hard  work  and  worry  seemed  to 
drop  from  him. 

“All  right,  Andy,”  he  said,  with  a 
quietness  that  gave  all  the  more  em¬ 
phasis  to  his  words,  “the  patroon  shall 
have  his  wheat,  his  rent  for  this  year, 
but  it’ll  be  the  last  pound  of  wheat 
that  I  shall  ever  grow  for  him.  For  al¬ 
most  thirty  years  I  have  grubbed  on 
these  worthless  acres,  trying  to  feed 
and  clothe  my  family,  and  paying  the 
patroon  for  this  poor  farm  many  times 
over.  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have 
dreamed  of  the  country  that  Joel  Deck¬ 
er,  Constant,  and  you  and  I,  Andy, 
saw  with  Clinton  and  Sullivan.  Now 
I’m  telling  you  that,  God  willing,  I  am 
going  to  make  that  dream  come  true. 
We  are  going  w^.st!” 

(To  be  continued) 

—  A.JSl.  — 

HOG  HAItltOW  FOR 
CONSERVATION 

If  you  want  to  see  a  good  example 
of  the  use  of  a  bog  harrow  in  soil  con¬ 
servation  work,  take  a  look  at  the  re¬ 
sults  on  the  farm  of  Ivory  Kimball  of 
Rehoboth,  Mass.  On  a  recent  tour  of 
conservation  districts  by  farmers  and 
Massachusetts  officials,  the  work  there 
was  looked  upon  as  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  economic  land  clearing  and 
pasture  treatment.  The  Bristol  District 
owns  a  bog  harrow  which  it  rents  to 
district  co-operators. 
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A  survey  of  farmers'  opinions  conducted  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and  State  and 
Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers'  problems  and  their 
suggested  solutions 


Working  Partners 

It’s  fun  to  compile  the  information 
for  this  column  because  Agriculturist 
readers  are  so  doggone  cooperative. 
The  latest  indication  of  the  willingness 
of  Northeast  farmers  to  share  their 
ideas  with  neighbors  comes  from  C.  L. 
Bowman  who,  with  his  youngest  son, 
operates  Bowmanor  Farms  at  Dexter 
in  Jefferson  County,  New  York.  They 
have  a  father-son  partnership  that  is 
four  years  old  and  still  going  strong. 
But  I’ll  let  him  tell  you  about  it: 

“Perhaps  someone  might  get  a  useful 
idea  from  the  farm  agreement  that  my 
youngest  son  and  I  have  found  workable 
lor  the  past  four  years.  On  July  1,  1943, 
Harold,  the  youngest  of  five  children,  had 
completed  high  school  and  was  ready  to 
tackle  the  farm.  Until  that  time  he  had 
been  paid  libei’ally  for  his  work,  so  he 
knew  there  was  money  to  be  made  on  the 
farm. 

“Our  arrangement  is  that  he  receives  a 
quarter  of  our  farm  income,  but  I  pay 
all  expenses  and  for  extra  hired  labor 
when  necessary.  He  gets  a  quarter  of  the 
money  from  any  cows  I  sell,  but  one- 
quarter  only  of  the  profit  from  cows  we 
buy  and  sell  at  a  profit. 

“He  has  the  privilege  of  raising  "and 
owning  up  to  a  quarter  of  the  dairy,  and. 
I  get  25%  of  any  sales  he  makes  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  shares  in  the  sales 
I  make. 

“For  four  years  he  drove  my  car  and 
I  furnished  the  gas.  Now  I  drive  a  new 
one  of  his  and  continue  to  furnish  gas 
and  oil.  I  know  this  car  set-up  isn’t  per¬ 
fect  but  he  is  one  of  the  few  boys  I  know 
who  would  not  misuse  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  we’ve  never  had  an  argument 
about  the  car.” 

A  II  Pit  I  Partner 

Mr.  Bowman  recognizes  that  the 
monetary  side  of  farming  is  mighty 
important — that  the  financial  rewards 
for  hard  work  materialize  at  the  time  of 
sale — so  he  is  encouraging  his  junior 
partner  to  learn  all  he  can  about  the 
business  side  of  farming.  The  father 
passes  on  the  knowledge  of  buying  and 
selling  that  he  has  gained  after  years 
of  buying  and  selling. 

“The  important  thing  about  our  part¬ 
nership,”  says  Mr.  Bowman,  “is  that  my 
boy  became  a  real  partner  at  17  years  of 
age.  If  I  had  just  paid  him  wages,  no 
matter  how  much,  he  would  have  lost  in¬ 
terest  before  now. 

“We  have  about  195  acres,  milk  about 
22  cows,  raise  some  purebred  Holsteins 
and  good  grades,  and  have  from  35  to  38 


"I  ivsf  mentioned  that  I  might 
Have  dropped  a  fivc-doMor  bill  on 
the  walk  before  it  snowed!" 


head  around  all  the  time.  Harold  now  has 
a  life  membership  in  the  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association  and  gets  his  quarter  of 
the  milk  check  regularly  from  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  Whenever  he  is  ready  for 
more  responsibility  and  a  share  in  the 
real  estate,  he  will  have  some  money  to 
buy  in,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  can  find 
a  way  to  continue  our  partnership.” 

Looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  his 
partner  may  have  a  family  of  his  own, 
Mr.  Bowman  says,  “Our  home  is  large 
enough  so  that  by  building  a  modern 
kitchen  ion  the  side  nearest  the  barn, 
to  save  some  steps,  we  can  continue 
to  live  in  harmony  when  and  if  he 
chooses  to  marry.” 

What  do  YOU  think  about  the  Bow¬ 
man  plan?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
very  complete.  He  encouraged  the  boy’s 
interest  to  keep  him  on  the  farm; 
worked  out  a  plan  that  gives  him  a 
chance  to  make  enough  to  buy  a  full 
half  interest  if  he  wants  it;  and  has 
planned,  with  his  son,  how  they  can 
live  independently  and  harmoniously 
under  the  same  roof  in  future  years. 

Manager-Partner 

Men  who  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
away  from  farms  they  own  seem  to 
have  the  most  trouble  showing  a  profit. 
The  best  manager  or  hired  man  in  the 
world  may  be  on  the  farm,  but  if  he’s 
just  on  salary  he  doesn’t  have  the  per¬ 
sonal  incentive  to  make  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  productive  use  of  time  and 
equipment.  I’ve  been  on  farms  where 
profit-sharing  plans  and  partnerships 
create  this  incentive,  and  on  others 
where  the  owner  has  tried  to  get  the 
best  possible  help  by  paying  higher 
wages  than  his  neighbors. 

From  what  I’ve  seen  the  other  plans 
work  better  than  plain  high  wages  be¬ 
cause  under  them  the  hired  man’s  in¬ 
come  is  determined  largely  by  his  own 
efforts.  One  of  the  examples  I’ve  seen 
of  results  from  providing  a  real  incen¬ 
tive  is  on  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey’s 
farm  at  Pawling  in  Dutchess  County. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Dewey’s 
manager  and  farm-partner,  Ralph  Ly- 
nam,  for  a  couple  of  days  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  saw  at  first  hand  how  a  real 
partnership  arrangement  works  out  for 
all  concerned. 

Ralph  told  me  that  the  Governor 
bought  the  486-acre  dairy  farm  ten 
years  ago  when  he  was  New  York 
District  Attorney  and  it  lost  money 
year  after  year.  Governor  Dewey  told 
me  the  next  day,  while  he  was  walking 
my  legs  off  around  the  farm,  that  he 
could  charge  part  of  that  loss  off  as 
rent  for  the  fine  150-year-old  home 
they  have  there  but  that  as  he  was  not 
a  rich  man  he  couldn’t  afford  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  farm  in  the  red  for  very  long. 

Three  years  ago  he  and  Ralph  got 
together,  and  the  Governor,  with  a  low- 
interest,  long-term  contract,  sold  Ralph 
a  full  partnership  in  the  herd  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

At  that  time  there  were  fields  that 
had  gone  unlimed  and  unfertilized  for 
at  least  7  years,  and  others  that  hadn’t 
been  plowed  in  20  years.  Behind  the 
results  Ralph  obtained,  there  is  a  long 
story  of  good  hard  work  and  good  pas¬ 
ture  and  barn  management,  but  in 
1946 — the  second  year  Ralph  was  there 

the  farm  was  in  the  Jfiack. 

Ralph,  his  wife  and  their  two  young 
sons  are  happy  in  their  lovely  bunga¬ 


low.  None  of  them  worries  about  the 
long  hours  Ralph  spends  in  the  barns 
nursemaiding  100  milch  cows,  because 
they  are  half  his  and  half  the  profits 
are  his. 

The  Governor  is  happy  because  he 
not  only  has  the  farm  he  has  wanted 
ever  since  he  first  worked  on  one  in 
Michigan,  when  he  was  16,  but  it 
shows  a  profit.  Except  for  a  brief 
month  in  summer  when  he  helps  with 
haying,  the  Governor  works  at  the 
farm  only  on  weekends,  when  he  takes 
his  turn  at  milking  and  barn  cleaning 
so  that  the  hired  men  can  have  their 
day  off.  The  partnership  keeps  about 
half  a  million  pounds  of  milk  flowing 
into  New  York  each  year. 

What  do  YOU  think  of  arrangements 
like  either  of  the  above  two? 

—  a. a.  — 

MILK  DEPLETES  SOIL 
FERTILITY 

In  every  ton  of  milk  sent  off  the 
farm  there  are  14  to  18  pounds  of  min¬ 
eral  matter,  mostly  lime  and  phosphate. 
Like  the  steady  dripping  of  water  on 
hard  stone,  daily  shipments  of  milk 
from  any  farm  will  steadily  wear  away 
that  farm’s  fertility.  .  .  The  fertilizing 
constituents  in  manure  come  entirely 
from  the  feed  consumed,  for  animals 
do  not  create  any  fertility  value. 

Dairy  cows  void  about  65%  of  the 
nitrogen,  50%  of  the  phosphorus,  and 
70%  of  the  potassium  contained  in  the 
ration.  Consequently  the  manure  from 
the  herd  does  not  supply  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  average  dairy  farm 
needs.  The  fact  that  every  Virginia 
dairy  farmer  must  buy  lime  and  phos¬ 
phate  in  order  to  grow  alfalfa,  clover, 
and  grass  is  ample  evidence  that  pur¬ 
chased  grain  concentrates  do  not  re¬ 
place  the  minerals  lost  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  —  Virginia  Extension  Division 
News. 


That’s  because  HARDER  is  the  SILO 
that's  built  right,  the  silo  that  assures 
minimum  spoilage  with  a  minimum  of 
maintenance  trouble  and  expense. 
Stronger,  more  rigid,  more  air-tight. 
Original  continuous  door  front. 

.  Write  or  phone  for 

complete  information 
about  HARDER  —  the 
silo  that  has  proved  it¬ 
self  for  more  than  50 
years  as  the  best  to 
own,  the  easiest  to  use 
ey  and  the  biggest 
EL  money  saver — 
and  maker — for 
the  dairy  farm¬ 
er.  Specify  size 
M  desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


(TRUmmERBl] 


A  COMPLETE 
MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 


FOR 


BARBER  &  BENNETT,  Inc. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.  SINCE  1866 


I  WAS  hurrying  to  get  the  hay  cut 
when  a  large  bunch  jammed  the 
mower,”  says  Mr.  Sears  of  Baldwinsville. 

“A  young  man  watching  me  cleared  it  off,  then  I  started  up  the 
tractor.  Someway  or  other  the  cutter  bar  struck  the  man,  injur¬ 
ing  him  badly.  Thanks  to  National  Grange  Insurance,  quick,  fair 
settlement  was  made.  Without  Grange’s  complete  protection, 
that  accident  might  have  cost  me  $4,500!” 

When  one  accident  may  mean  loss  of  farm  or  savings,  don’t 
gamble!  Take  advantage  of  the  all  ’round  protection  afforded  by 
a  low-cost  liability  PACKAGE  POLICY: 


1.  Includes  all  Farm  Operations!  Protects  you  from  damage  suits  from  your 
hired  man  or  the  public. 

2.  Covers  all  Personal  Activities  of  the  farm  family. 

3.  Provides  Medical  Payments  coverage  for  Employees  and  the  Public. 


See  your  local  agent  today  and  ask  him  about  the  new  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  livestock  coverage. 


National  Grange 

MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY  *  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire  state  Office : State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

Dept.  AA-24,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm  | 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  par-  | 
ticularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name. . . . 

Address . 
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Tom  ,j48 

3y  H.  E.  BABCOCK 

Being  a  running  report  of  the  opinions,  farm  practices  and  fortunes 
of  four  young  farmers  striking  out  for  themselves  in  the  Inlet  Valley 
near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1948. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  3,  1948 


FOR  THE  first  time  I  am  trying 
what  I  hope  will  turn  out  to  be 
an  accepted  procedure  in  gather¬ 
ing  material  for  this  page. 

I  shall  go  to  the  four  young  farmers 
whose  experiences  will  form  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Four  and  ’48  and  ask  them 
for  their  opinions  about  Sudan  grass 
and  any  plans  they  may  have  for  grow¬ 
ing  it  in  1948. 

Sudan  Introduced 

I’m  not  sure,  but  I  rather  think  that 
the  first  Sudan  grass  grown  in  the  In¬ 
let  Valley  for  pasture  was  sown  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  here  at  Sunnygables. 
Since  then  our  neighbors  have  watched 
the  crop,  and  from  time  to  time  I  have 
written  about  it. 

Last  summer  there  was  Sudan  grass 
on  each  of  the  farms  operated  by  the 
young  men  whose  experiences  I  am  re¬ 
porting.  Their  ideas  of  the  value  of  the 
crop  you  can  read  for  yourselves. 

MY  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 

I  have  also  come  to  certain  con¬ 
clusions  in  regard  to  Sudan  grass  my¬ 
self  and  I  will  report  them  for  what 
they  are  worth: 

1 — Sudan  grass  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  for  grazing  purposes  on  farms 
which  have  no  improved  pasture  or 
which  are  just  beginning  to  improve 
their  pastures  than  on  farms  well 
along  with  pasture  improvement  pro¬ 
grams. 

2 — The  recommended  seeding  rate  of 
30  pounds  to  the  acre  is  too  light  for 
the  quality  of  seed  we  have  been  get¬ 
ting  in  recent  years.  I  would  want  to 
sow  at  least  40  pounds  to  the  acre. 

3 — There  is  no  use  sowing  Sudan  on 
land  which  is  low  in  nitrogen.  This  in 
turn  means  heavy  manuring  before  the 
crop,  or  heavy  applications  of  high  nit¬ 
rogen  fertilizer  put  on  well  in  advance, 
because  fertilizers  burn  Sudan  readily. 
In  my  experience,  Sudan  will  not  pay 
for  the  fertilization  necessary  to  grow 
a  good  crop;  therefore,  the  crop  which 
follows  it  is  important. 

4 — Sudan  must  be  turned  on  when 
it  is  not  over  seven  or  eight  inches 
high  and  it  must  be  kept  closely  graz¬ 
ed  and  clipped  between  grazings  if  the 
most  is  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  crop. 

5 — Sudan  makes  just  the  world’s 
worst  silage  if  put  in  straight.  As 
hired  man  Charley  Havlik  so  wisely 
said:  “There  just  ain’t  nothin’  to  it.” 

6 — Sudan  and  soybeans  mixed  make 
pretty  good  silage,  but  here  I’m  sure 
the  value  is  determined  by  the  growth 
and  richness  of  the  beans  rather  than 
anything  in  the  Sudan. 

7 — It  is  possible  at  around  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  in 
many  parts  of  the  Northeast  to  ma¬ 
ture  Sudan  for  seed.  The  seed  yield, 
however,  will  be  light  and  the  straw 
while  heavy-yielding  and  excellent  for 
bedding  if  chopped  can  only  be  cured 
by  shocking  the  bundles.  This  makes 
the  crop  too  much  work. 

8 — The  apparent  eagerness  of  cows 
for  fresh  Sudan  pasture  can  be  mis¬ 
leading.  We  find  that  as  our  cows  have 
more  and  more  good  improved  pastures 
they  are  less  eager  to  graze  Sudan. 

9 — Because  Sudan  is  killed  by  the 
first  frost,  it  works  out  well  to  fol¬ 
low  it  with  rye  for  early  spring  pas¬ 
turage  and  for  use  as  a  nurse  crop  in 
seeding  improved  pastures. 


10 — I  have  not  tried  seeding  im¬ 
proved  pastures  with  Sudan  but  I  have 
seen  one  or  two  successful  pastures 
established  during  wet  seasons. 

WHAT  THE  BOYS  SAY 

I  wrote  the  above  about  Sudan  grass 
before  I  talked  to  any  of  my  young 
neighbors  here  in  the  Inlet  Valley. 
Then  I  got  in  my  car  and  called  on 
each  of  the  four  young  fellows  and 
asked  them  what  they  thought  of  the 
crop. 

DICK  ALBRIGHT 

When  I  stopped  at  the  Albright  farm, 
Dick  was  in  the  house  just  finishing  up 
a  set  of  china  closets  and  drawers  for 
linen  storage  which  would  delight  any 
housewife.  He  explained  that  one-third 
of  the  space  he  was  reserving  for  him¬ 
self  and  pointed  out  the  gun  rack  he 
was  building  in  this  space.  He  was  us¬ 
ing  for  the  job  chestnut  lumber  which 
was  sawed  years  ago  on  the  farm,  and 
when  I  say  that  the  quality  of  his 


work  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  I  mean 
just  that. 

Dick  said  that  he  and  his  father  had 
only  one  year’s  experience  with  Sudan. 
This  was  last  summer  when  they 
sowed  about  20  acres  at  the  rate  of 
about  40  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  weather 
was  very  bad  and  they  ended  up  by 
getting  only  half  a  stand.  Dick  said 
that  the  Sudan  made  good  grazing, 
but  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  milk  it  made. 

Knowing  that  the  Albrights  had 
both  corn  silage  and  silage  made  from 
soybeans  and  Sudan  grass,  I  asked 
Dick  if  he  had  any  observations  con¬ 
cerning  the  comparative  feeding  value 
of  the  two  silages.  He  said  they  had 
just  gotten  through  feeding  com  silage 
which  might  be  described  as  of  fair 
quality  and  started  on  the  soybean 
silage.  When  they  made  the  shift,  25 
cows  dropped  a  can  a  day.  Dick  point¬ 
ed  out  that  this  result  shouldn’t  be 
taken  too  seriously  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  The  sudden  shift  from  a  silage  the 
cows  liked  to  one  with  which  they  were 
unfamiliar  and  (2)  the  fact  that  they 
were  feeding  off  the  top  soybean-Su- 
dan  silage  and  had  not  yet  gotten 
down  to  the  better  stuff.  (Concerning 
variations  in  silage  quality,  I  plan  to 
present  some  of  my  own  conclusions 
and  those  of  the  boys,  next  issue.) 

WALT  MILLARD 

When  I  called  at  the  Millard  fann, 
I  found  Walt  closeted  with  an  account¬ 
ant  and  his  father  in  the  latter’s  farm 
office.  I  judge  that  something  like  in¬ 
come  taxes,  or  Walt’s  purchase  of  the 
farm  on  January  1st,  were  occupying 


the  attention  of  the  three  but  I  didn’t 
inquire.  I  just  got  Walt  to  excuse  him¬ 
self  and  talk  with  me  about  Sudan 
grass. 

He  said  he  plans  on  18  acres  of  Su¬ 
dan  next  summer  for  45  cows.  Last 
year  he  sowed  30  lbs.  to  the  acre  and 
didn’t  get  too  good  a  stand.  Then  he 
made  an  observation  which  may  be 
significant  for  all  of  us.  He  said  he  was 
convinced  that  his  drill  was  putting 
the  Sudan  in  too  deep  and  that  this 
might  account  for  the  poor  stands  all 
of  us  were  getting.  Next  summer,  he 
said,  he  may  try  a  wheelbarrow  or  cy¬ 
clone  seeder  in  order  to  sow  the  Sudan 
very  shallow. 

Walt  said  he  wag  not  afraid  of  poi¬ 
soning  from  Sudan  and  that  his  prac¬ 
tice  was  to  turn  on  it  when  he  needed 
it,  which  was  usually  before  it  got  very 
high.  He  thought  clipping  paid.  Walt 
said  that  his  chief  pasture  problem 
is  having  too  much  in  May  and  June 
and  not  enough  good  grazing  in  July 
and  August.  He  said  he  saw  no  way 
of  meeting  this  problem  except  by 
growing  Sudan,  unless  he  could  work 
it  out  with  pasture  seedings  of  alfalfa, 
brome  and  Ladino. 

ROSS  Y^F^E 

Ross  hasn’t  his  plans  fully  made  for 
next  summer,  so  I  only  talked  with 
him  briefly  about  Sudan.  In  our  con¬ 
versation  however,  he  made  two  points 
which  seemed  to  me  worth  while.  He 
asked  me  if  I  remembered  the  way  our 
10-months-old  calves  seemed  to  grow 
on  Sudan,  and  how  much  good  grazing 
it  seemed  to  do  dry  cows  which  were 
freshening  in  the  next  30  to  60  days. 
Ross  will  be  pasturing  between  50  and 
60  heifers  next  summer,  and  I’ll  be 
surprised  if  he  doesn’t  put  in  a  few 
acres  of  Sudan  grass  to  give  them  a 
lift  through  August  when  many  of 
them  will  be  springing. 

BOOTS  POELVOORDE 

I  found  Boots  in  his  pen  stable 
brushing  down  cobwebs  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  It  was  noticeable  as  he  moved 
about  among  his  cows  that  they  were 
so  tame  and  had  so  much  confidence 
in  him,  despite  the  broom  he  was 
brandishing,  they  made  no  effort  to  get 
out  of  his  way. 

Boots  told  me  that  he  already  has 
10  acres  plowed  for  Sudan.  He  said  he 
was  not  too  crazy  about  the  crop,  but 
that  he  just  didn’t  dare  risk  a  dry  mid¬ 
summer  with  the  30  cows  he’ll  be  milk¬ 
ing  then  without  having  something  to 
back  up  his  pastures.  He  said  last  year 
he  tried  running  his  cows  on  excellent 
Ladino  and  brome  grass  pasture  day¬ 
times  and  on  Sudan  nights,  and  vice 
versa.  Under  this  system  of  grazing, 
his  cows  did  not  seem  to  care  much  for 
the  Sudan. 

This  coming  summer,  Boots  said, 
when  he  turns  onto  Sudan  he’ll  keep 
his  cows  on  it  night  and  day  until  they 
eat  it  down,  and  then  he’ll  clip  it  and 
wait  for  it  to  come  back. 

I  asked  Boots  if  he  didn’t  believe 
that  eventually  his  improved  pastures, 
plus  the  possibility  of  feeding  hay  and 
silage  in  the  barn,  might  eliminate 
Sudan.  He  thought  a  moment,  and  said, 
“Well,  I  feed  hay  in  the  barn  the  year 
round  anyway,  and  I  really  believe  it 
will  be  safer  to  keep  on  growing  some 
Sudan.  After  this  year,  I’ll  sow  it  on 
improved  pastures  which  are  going 
back,  and  follow  it  with  rye  without 
plowing.  This  will  give  me  a  chance  to 
fertilize  and  lime  these  pieces  of  pas¬ 
ture  and  in  addition  to  the  midsummer 
grazing  supplied  by  the  Sudan,  I’ll  get 
some  Igte/all  and  early  grazing  off  the 
rye  and  at  the  same  time  reestablish 
my  pasture  stand  of  Ladino  and 
brome.” 

Boots  said  that  he  sowed  45  lbs.  of 
Sudan  to  the  acre  last  year  and  didn’t 
get  too  thick  a  stand  at  that.  In  this 
connection,  Walt  Millard’s  statement 
above  is  interesting. 


While  sist  officially  a  member  of  the  Four  and  '48  Club  on  whose  farming  this  page 
is  based,  H.  E,  Babcock,  Jr.,  will  from  time  to  time  contribute  his  farming  experi¬ 
ence  at  Roswell,  N.  M.,  to  what  we  report  here.  This  picture  was  taken  in  November 
'47.  It  shows  him  inspecting  a  cotton  crop  which  he  writes  has  turned  out  surprisingly 
well.  This  year  he  grew  about  300  acres  of  cotton  on  irrigated  land. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

2^  dfalcne 


AN  INCREASING  number  of  readers 
are  asking  the  help  of  the  Service 
Bureau  in  collecting  claims  for  dam¬ 
ages  in  automobile  accidents.  We  are 
always  glad  to  bring  the  facts  to  the 
attention  of  insurance  companies  and 
in  some  cases  we  have  been  able  to  be 
helpful  to  our  readers.  It  is  important 
to  remember,  however,  that  when  you 
buy  the  ordinary  policy  on  your  car, 
the  company  that  issues  the  policy  in¬ 
sures  you  against  damage  done  by  your 
car  in  an  accident  which  occurs  as  a 
result  of  your  negligence. 

The  driver  of  the  other  car  in  the 
accident  may  have  the  same  kind  of 
a  policy  or  he  may  have  none.  If  he 
does  have  the  usual  liability  policy,  his 
insurance  company  will  refuse  to 
settle  with  you  if  they  are  convinced 
either  that  he  was  not  negligent  or 
that  the  accident  was  caused  by  negli¬ 
gence  of  both  drivers. 

If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
an  accident,  there  are  some  things 
that  you  can  and  should  do  for  your 
own  protection: 

1.  Do  not  admit  responsibility.  In 
the  confusion  you  may  fail  to  consider 
certain  angles  and  later  regret  that 
you  committed  yourself.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  you  will  refer  it  to  your 
insurance  company  or,  if  you  aren’t  in¬ 
sured,  to  say  that  you  will  think  it  over. 

2.  If  there  is  serious  damage  to 
either  car  or  injury  to  any  person,  in¬ 
sist  that  both  cars  stay  where  they  are 
until  a  police  officer  has  seen  them.  In 
case  there  is  a  lawsuit,  his  testimony 
will  be  important,  and  if  the  driver  of 
the  other  car  has  violated  some  regu¬ 
lation  he  may  be  arrested.  That  doesn’t 
insure  that  you  will  be  paid  for  dam¬ 
ages,  but  it  will  be  mighty  good  evi¬ 
dence  for  you  if  the  case  gets  into 
court. 

This  is  especially  important  if  the 
driver  of  the  other  car  has  a  license 
from  another  state.  He  may  admit  that 
he  was  at  fault  and  promise  to  settle, 
but  once  he  gets  across  the  state  line 
he  may  change  his  mind  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  getting  settlement  are  in¬ 


Claims  Recently  Settled 
By  the  Service  Bureau 


NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Jason  Plankenhorn,  Middleburgh _ $  8.00 

(Refund  on  order  not  received) 

Mrs.  John  Katrulya,  Red  Hook _  40.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  William  Kirkpatrick,  Batavia _  3.00 

(Refund  on  subscription) 

Mrs.  William  Lasky,  Brooktondale _  15.60 

(Adjustment  on  shipment  of  eKgs) 

Mr.  Warren  H.  Perkins,  Cincinnatus _  25.00 

(Adjustment  on  goods  purchased) 

Mrs.  David  Doane,  Candor _  2.55 

(Adjustment  on  goods  purchased) 

Mr.  Frank  Scott,  Hannibal _  32.75 

(Adjustment  on  insurance) 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bromley,  Lawrencevill#.. _ _ _  5.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Mr,  E.  L.  Watros,  Marathon _  14.70 

(Adjustment  on  eggs  shipped) 

Mr.  Alton  Hudson,  Keene  Valley _  10.30 

(Adjustment  on  goods  ordered  hut  not 
received).  - 

Mrs.  E.  Stortz,  Orcl.ard  Park _  4.00 

(Adjustment  on  magazine  order) 

Mr.  Henry  Welch,  Trumansburg _  10.00 

(Refund  on  cancelled  order) 

Mr.  Claude  Marriott,  Hamden _  6.00 

(Refund  on  order  not  received) 

Mrs.  James  Walker,  Marathon _  2.29 

(Refund  on  older) 

Mr.  Helmer  Malcolm.  Averill  Park _  19.36 

(Claim  settled) 

MAINE 

Mr.  Fred  Russell,  Lisbon  Falls _  13.34 

(Adjustment  on  dog) 

Mr.  D.  D.  Brown,  Farmington _  13.57 

(Adjustment  on  fruit) 

Mrs.  Lewis  Christie,  Mapleton _  3.50 

(Refund  on  goods  returned) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Perley  Barnard.  Contoocook _  8.98 

(Adjustment  on  mail  order) 

Miss  Shirley  Richardson,  Lebanon _  3.00 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Mrs.  Rose  Quellettc,  Conway _  8.49 

(Claim  settled) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  1.  Thibeault,  Raymond _  25.00 

(Balance  due  on  goods  sold) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Dampier,  Franklin.. _ _ _ _  (.M 

(Refund  on  order  not  received) 


creased. 

3.  Notify  your  insurance  company 
immediately  following  the  accident. 

Find  out  whether  the  driver  of  the 
other  car  is  insured  and  try  to  get  the 
name  and  address  of  his  insurance 
company. 

No  matter  how  careful  you  may  be, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  your 
being  involved  in  an  accident  when  you 
least  expect  it.  When  you  do  have  one, 
you  are  in  no  condition  to  think  clear¬ 
ly.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  know 
in  advance  what  action  to  take  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  interest. 

—  A.  A.  — 

PAY  OR  RETURN 

An  insurance  agent  wants  me  to  pay 
for  a  policy  on  my  automobile  which  I 
did  not  order.  When  my  insurance  ran 
out,  he  sent  me  a  policy  which  I  did  not 
want.  Because  I  had  not  ordered  it,  I  did 
not  feel  it  was  necessary  to  send  it  back. 

It  is  common  practice  for  insurance 
agents  to  send  renewal  policies  when 
the  old  ones  run  out.  In  most  cases  the 
new  policy  is  accepted  because  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  running  out  of  a  policy  and 
the  consequent  lack  of  insurance  cover¬ 
age. 

Because  it  is  common  practice,  it  is 
only  fair  to  return  the  policy  promptly 
if  you  do  not  want  it,  or  to  pay  for  it 
if  you  do  not  return  it. 

—  A. A.  — 

PROMPT  ACTION 

“A  year  ago  last  spring,  we  bought  some 
furniture  in  Boston  which  was  sent  to  us 
by  truck.  On  the  way  here,  the  truck 
burned  and  our  furniture  was  destroyed. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  reimbursement  for  the  furniture  with¬ 
out  success.” 

We  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
trucking  company  and  are  very  happy 
to  receive  a  letter  from  the  subscriber 
which,  reads,  “I  received  the  check  for 
$85.00  on  our  claim  for  furniture  lost 
in  the  trailer  fire.” 

—  A. a.  — 

OLD  SPANISH  PRISONER 

The  other  day  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine  received  a  letter  from  Mexico.  It 
concerned  the  old  Spanish  prisoner 
scheme  which  is  so  old  that  everyone 
should  be  acquainted  with  it.  Briefly, 
the  writer  of  the  letter  said  he  was  in 
prison;  that  he  had  $375,000  in  a  trunk 
in  a  U.  S-  Custom  House  and  that  he 
wanted  my  friend’s  help  in  recovering 
it,  with  the  inference  of  course  that  it 
would  be  very  much  worth  while. 

Needless  to  say,  if  you  get  such  a 
letter  the  best  possible  thing  you  can 
do  with  it  is  to  drop  it  in  your  waste¬ 
basket. 

—  a. a.  — 

COOPERATION  HEEPS 

‘‘If  your  Service  Bureau  is  of  any  use 
to  farmers,  why  can’t  you  adjust  the 
case  I  sent  you?” 

We  have  never  made  any  claim  that 
we  could  adjust  every  case  brought  to 
our  attention,  but  we  are  successful 
in  a  surprising  number.  However,  this 
particular  case  goes  a  bit  further.  Our 
subscriber  wrote  us  August  4.  We  re¬ 
plied  August  8,  at  the  same  time  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  concern  against  which  he 
made  complaint.  In  the  letter  to  our 
subscriber,  we  said,  “If  you  don’t  hear 

from  -  or  us  within  a  week  or  ten 

days,  drop  us  a  reminder  so  we  can 
follow  it  further.” 

We  get  hundreds  of  letters  and  we 
cannot  keep  them  all  in  mind,  so  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  ask  subscribers  to 
cooperate  by  keeping  us  informed.  In 
spite  of  that  request,  we  heard  nothing 
from  the  subscriber  until  November 
28,  when  he  used  rather  harsh  words 
because  his  complaint  has  not  been 
adjusted. 


DUPLEX  DRAFT  CONTROL 

which  maintains  an  even,  uniform  fire 
the  full  length  of  firebox — assuring 
better  cooking  and  baking  results. 


MONARCH  COAL-WOOD  RANGE 


J*^J~ONARCH  QUALITY  is  something  very  real.  It  means 
a  more  even-burning  fire  —  lower  fuel  cost  —  better  bak¬ 
ing  results  —  a  welded  one-piece  frame  for  increased  efficiency 
and  greater  durability  —  "vitrifused”  glass-lined  flues  and  oven 
walls  to  prevent  rust  and  corrosion — easy-to-keep-clean  "Mirco” 
cooking  top  —  modern  design  with  all-white  porcelain  finish 
—  and  above  all,  it  means  lasting  satisfaction.  See  your  nearest 
Monarch  dealer  or  write  the  factory  for  "full  line  folder.” 

MALLEABLE  IRON  RANGE  CO.,  631ft  Lake  Street,  Beaver  Dam,Wis. 
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CHOICE  OF  GOOD  COOKS 
FOR  THREE  GENERATIONS 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


flowered,  lo  veliest  of  all 
plantsforshadyplaces; 
ortogrowinpots.Large 
dou  ble  blooms,  al  1  colors 
mixed;  very  easy  to  grow. 
Lowest  price  ever;  order  now ! 
Postpaid:  3  Bulbs  25c;  15  for $1. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

4V7  bUKrtE  BUILDING 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


LOVELY  MANATEE  COUNTY, 

the  Nation’s  winter  vegetable  garden,  invites 
YOU!  Spend  your  winter  vacation  with  us. 
See  the  fine  truck,  flower  and  dairy  farms 
that  have  made  this  section  famous.  Visit  our 
groves — our  cattle  ranches.  Agricultural  opnor- 


IN  1948.  some  60,000  babies  will  be  born  on  farms  in  the 
New  York  Milkshed. 

Milk  consumers  now,  many  of  them  will  be  tomorrow’s 
milk  producers.  What  is  in  store  for  these  babies  born  in 
1948  who  will  be  part  of  the  “next  generation”  on  the  farm? 
No  one  knows  for  sure,  but  these  seem  probable:* 

Babies  born  in  1948  will  have  a  life  expectancy  of  65.5  years, -or 
8.1  years  more  than  their  fathers;  15.9  more  than  their  grand¬ 
fathers. 

They  will  live  on  a  farm  that  contains,  on  the  average,  22  more 


acres  than  their  parents  have  today. 

As  tomorrow’s  dairy  farmers,  they  will  be  able  to  get  as  much 
milk  from  10  cows  as  they  now  do  from  11  cows. 

The  odds  are  great  that  those  babies  who  later  live  on  dairy  farms, 
will  decide,  like  their  parents,  that  the  best  way  to  market  their 
milk  is  to  do  it  for  themselves— through  their  cooperative. 

In  the  meantime,  while  these  youngsters  are  growing  up,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  will  be  building  solidly,  step  by  step,  those 
lasting  things  which  will  make  for  a  better  future  for  dairy  farmers 
and  their  families. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE’S  GOALS: 

ITo  continue  to  work  toward  maintaining  milk  prices  in  the 
entire  milkshed  at  a  level  sufficient  to  cover  farmers’  costs 
of  production  and  give  them  a  reasonable  profit. 

To  develop  new  products  and  new  markets  and  thus  provide 
greater  security  for  daily  farmers. 
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To  develop  additional  marketing  facilities  toward  the  end 
that  milk  producers  are  assured  of  their  fair  share  of  the 
consumers’  dollar. 


To  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  farmers’  problems 
by  the  consumers  who  buy  their  products,  and  by  business 
men  whose  interests  are  closely  related  to  agriculture. 

To  bring  about  closer  cooperation  among  the  farm  families 
in  the  New  York  Milkshed,  so  that  through  unity  they  can 
more  successfully  meet  their  marketing  problems. 

6  To  give  more  emphasis  to  the  League  as  a  democratic  family 
organization,  and  give  young  rural  people,  through  the  Young 
Cooperators  organization,  training  in  cooperative  activities, 
leadership  and  a  better  understanding  of  marketing  problems. 


*  Based  on 

Statistical  Abstracts,  U.S.A. 
Survey  20th  Century  Club 


"America’s  Needs  and  Resources’’ 

An  Extension  of  trends  from  1920-1041 
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Looks  Toward 

fnuit  &iocvwa 

By  T.  E.  LaMONT 

Orleans  County,  New  York,  Fruitgrower. 

THE  OTHER  day  I  was  talking  with  a 
senior  in  high  school  and  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  towards  the  possibility  of 
his  operating  his  own  fruit  farm  some 
day.  The  questions  we  covered  were: 

What  is  ahead  for  fruit  growers?  When  is  a 
good  time  to  rent  or  buy  a  fruit  farm?  What 
are  the  best  locations  and  soil?  How  much 
education  does  a  fruit  grower  need,  and  how 
does  one  get  started  on  a  fruit  farm? 

During  the  forties,  fruit  prices  have  been 
higher  than  most  other  farm  products,  but 
the  difference  has  been  decreasing.  The  re¬ 
latively  high  fruit  prices  in  recent  years  have 
encouraged  persons  to  look  toward  fruit 
growing,  but  it  is  well  to  recall  that  during 
the  thirties,  apple  prices  were  below  many 
farm  products.  Cost  accounts  on  apples  on 
the  LaMont  Fruit  Farm  from  1932  to  1940 
show  that  we  lacked  $1650  of  paying  all  costs 
on  apples  during  this  9-year  period,  while  at 
the  same  time  tomatoes  and  cabbage  were 
showing  a  small  profit.  The  past  two  decades 
indicate  that  fruit  prices  and  returns  to  fruit 
growers  are  either  way  up  or  way  down. 

Where  will  they  be  during  the  farming  period 
of  this  high  school  senior? 

Price  Level  Important 

The  returns  to  fruit  growers  depend  more 
on  the  general  economic  situation  than  on 
how  many  trees  are  planted.  The  price  level 
is  still  rising,  and  indications  point  to  a  fur¬ 
ther  rise  in  1948.  The  prospects  for  large  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  lower  taxes  (we  hope),  means  more 
money  in  circulation — one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  pushing  prices  up.  Farm 
leaders  are  putting  their  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  price  floors  rather  than  on  a  vigor¬ 
ous  attack  on  the  problem  of  inflation  and 
the  need  for  a  more  stable  price  level.  Fur¬ 
ther  inflation  is  as  bad  for  farmers  as  another 
drink  is  for  a  man  who  has  had  one  or  two 
drinks  already.  He  feels  fine  for  a  while,  but 
the  headache  afterwards! 

Sooner  or  later  prices  will  drop,  and  there 
U>  no  reliable  way  of  telling  when.  Fors  a 
farmer  in  business  this  indicates  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  following  a  conservative  policy.  For 


The  production  of  quality  fruit  is  dependent  on  frequent  and  thorough 

spraying. 


ville  discovered  the  tremendous  difference  in 
returns  between  fruit  farms  on  well-drained 
soils  and  poorly  drained  soils.  Since  then  we 
have  determined  how  we  can  tell  those  soils 
that  are  good  for  fruit.  Through  the  use  of 
the  soil  tube,  your  county  agent  can  give  you 
the  answers. 

Fruit  Farming  a  C  omplex  Business 

Cost  accounts  kept  on  young  apple  or¬ 
chards  show  that  today  it  costs  more  than 
$500  an  acre  to  grow  an  apple  orchard  to 
eight  years  of  age.  The  higher  the  cost  of 
growing  an  apple  orchard  to  bearing  age,  the 
more  important  it  is  to  have  the  orchard  on 
well-drained  soil.  This  is  the  only  way  your 
yield  will  be  high  enough  to  pay  off  this  high- 
investment.  Also,  as  wages  rise  it  takes  more 
and  more  bushels  of  apples  to  pay  for  a 
day's  labor,  and  it  requires  a  soil  that  yields 
more  per  acre.  Land  that  would  just  yield 
enough  apples  to  pay  costs  a  generation  ago 
will  not  pay  today.  And  an  orchard  that  is 
close  to  the  margin  today  will  not  pay  a  gen¬ 
eration  hence.  The  importance  of  well-drain¬ 
ed  soil  is  increasing  all  the  time. 

Fruit  farming  today  is  a  complex  business. 
This  has  been  well  stated  by  Professor  Stan¬ 
ley  W.  Warren:  “On  (Turn  to  page  18) 


the  young  man  thinking 
about  buying  a  fruit  farm, 

I  suggest  staying  out  for  a 
time,  unless  he  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  into  part¬ 
nership  with  someone  who 
is  well-financed. 

The  large  reduction  in 
the  number  of  apple  trees 
in  recent  years  puts  apple 
growers  in  a  favorable  po¬ 
sition  as  compared  with 
other  farmers.  We  are  not 
in  the  unfortunate  position 
of  the  citrus  growers 
whose  crops,  nearly  every 
year,  are  larger  than  the 
year  before. 

On  the  demand  side  we 
are  just  getting  started  on 
promoting  the  use  of  apples.  Apples  have 
many  uses  and  are  liked  by  consumers  in 
both  fresh  and  processed  form.  Many  states, 
including  Washington,  Virginia,  West  Virgin¬ 
ia,  Maryland  and  Michigan,  now  have  a  state 
tax  of  1  cent  or  more  per  bushel  for  promot¬ 
ing  apples.  These  states  present  a  challenge 
to  growers  in  the  Northeast  either  to  step 
up  our  voluntary  contributions  or  lose  part 
of  our  markets  to  other  areas.  The  New  York 
and  New  England  Apple  Institute  is  doing 
an  excellent  job  under  Manager  L.  W. 
“Monte”  Marvin  with  what  funds  have  been 
available.  All  this  promotional  work  adds  up 
to  moving  fresh  apples  and  apple  products 
at  prices  that  return  more  to  the  grower. 

To  make  a  living  by  growing  fruit,  one 
must  have  well-drained  soil  in  an  area  that 
is  free  from  late  spring  frosts  or  low  winter 
temperatures.  This  usually  means  a  location 
near  a  large  body  of  water,  or  a  spot  that  has 
good  air  drainage.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  be 
free  from  frosts  nine  years  out  of  ten,  be¬ 
cause  the  year  when  the  frost  hits  is  general¬ 
ly  the  year  when  the  price  is  high,  and  in  the 
succeeding  years  one  is  likely  to  have  a  large 
crop  when  the  rest  of  the  country  has  large 
crops,  and  a  short  crop  when  the  U.  S.  crop 
is  short. 

About  30  years  ago,  Professor  G.  P.  Sco- 
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Touring  the  months  ahead,  poultrymen  will 
want  to  move  cautiously  .  .  .  making  every 
pound  of  grain  count,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  rais¬ 
ing  profitable,  high-producing  pullets. 

Here  are  two  steps  that  will  help  poultrymen 
achieve  economical  egg  production  in  *48: 

1.  Buy  well-bred,  disease-free 

chicks.  The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  recommends  that  poultrymen  buy  chicks 
close  to  home,  and  consider  changing  from  heavies 
to  Leghorns  to  take  advantage  of  the  premiums 
paid  for  white  eggs. 

2.  Feed  Chicks  Properly  from 

the  Start.  A  feeding  program  that  backs  the 
chick’s  inherited  ability  to  produce  with  the  right 


kind  of  feeds  is  essential  to  economical  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

During  the  last  six  years,  Northeastern  poultry- 
men  have  raised  more  than  70  million  chicks  on 
G.L.F.  Chick  Starter,  Growing  Mash  and  Scratch 
Grains.  These  poultrymen  have  found  that  G.L.F. 
feeds  meet  the  nutrient  requirements  of  their 
chicks  at  the  various  stages  of  growth.  Their  ex¬ 
perience  is  proof  of  the  value  of  G.L.F.  feeds  in 
raising  big,  healthy  pullets. 

The  way  poultrymen  feed  their  birds  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  kind  of  feed  they  use.  There  are 
numerous  good  feeding  programs.  However,  the 
system  which  G.L.F.  recommends  is  the  one  most 
poultrymen  follow.  It  is  the  result,  of  scientific 
knowledge  ancf  actual  farm  experience,  and,  to 
date,  no  better  program  has  been  tested  and 
proved  Here’s  how  it  works: 


NEWS  NOTES 


FEED  SAVERS 

It’s  just,  plain  good  business  to  feed  high  pro¬ 
ducing  hens  all  they  will  eat.  The  New  York 
State  Extension  Service  and  the  State  Food  Com¬ 
mission  both  recommend  that  laying  hens  be 
full-fed  to  make  the  most  economical  use  of 
grain. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  place  the  mash 
hoppers  in  a  well-lighted  section  of  the  pen, 
preferably  perpendicular  to  the  windows. 

Have  plenty  of  hopper  space.  A  hen  won’t  eat 
so  much  if  she  has  to  crowd  her  way  into  the 
hopper  every  time.  One  hundred  hens  should 
have  the  equivalent  of  two  five-foot  feed  hopper? 
when  they  eat  from  both  sides.  Three  five-foot 
hoppers  are  better. 

Mash  makes  expensive  litter  so  hoppers  ought 
to  be  as  near  waste-proof  as  possible.  Reels  or 
wire  guards  over  the  hoppers  will  keep  the  hens 
out  of  the  mash.  A  half  inch  lip  on  the  inside  of 
the  hopper  will  keep  hens  from  billing  out  the 
mash.  Half-filled  hoppers  will  also  save  mash  and 
give  the  birds  fresh  feed  more  often. 

So  from  now'  on  through  the  wunter  cull  your 
laying  flock  closely  and  keep  only  the  high  pro¬ 
ducing  birds  ....  feed  the  good  ones  all  they 
will  eat  ....  cut  down  feed  waste  as  much  as 
possible  ....  and  you  will  be  able  to  produce 
eggs  at  top  efficiency. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

FEED  ACCORDING  TO  PRODUCTION 

.  Northeastern  Dairymen  have  to  produce  milk 
from  now'  until  grass  with  ha}'  of  lower  than  aver¬ 
age  quality  and  considerable  amounts  of  frosted 
and  immature  corn  in  silos.  Feed  concentrate 
supplies  are  down  10%  from  last  year,  and  the 
great  demand  for  concentrates  has  increased 
their  cost.  All  of  these  things  call  for  careful  feed¬ 
ing  from  this  time  on  until  cows  can  once  again 
be  turned  out  to  pasture. 

Here  are  some  things  Dairy  Farmers  can  do  on 
their  own  farms. 

1.  Make  Full  Use  of  Roughage — Feed  hay 
liberally  3  times  a  day  and  let  the  cows  pick  it 
over  to  get  the  better  parts  of  the  hay.  Don’t 
force  them  to  eat  the  heavy,  rough  stems.  Give 
at  least  one  feeding  a  day  of  good  hay.  If  good 
hay  is  extremely  short,  feed  it  to  the  high 
producers. 

2.  Keep  Cows  Healthy  and  Comfortable- 
Keep  plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water  in  front  of  the 
cows  at  all  times. 

Provide  ample  bedding,  use  rapid  milking,  and 
control  lice  and  mange. 

3.  Get  Rid  of  the  Low  Producers — Now  that 
the  period  of  short  fall  milk  production  is  over, 
sell  the  cows  that  have  no  future  usefulness  in 
t  he  herd  at  present  favorable  beef  prices  .  .  .  the 
ones  that  are  low'  producers,  diseased,  fail  to 
breed  or  are  too  old. 

4.  Feed  Concentrates  According  to  Production 
Check  on  the  daily  milk  production  of  each  cow' 
at  least  once  each  week.  Weighing  the  milk  and 
feeding  each  cow  all  of  the  grain  she  needs  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  production  will  pay  good  divi¬ 
dends.  Some  of  the  good  cows  will  probably  get 
more  and  some  of  the  low'  producers  will  get  less, 
but  on  most  farms  less  total  feed  will  be  used  if 
this  practice  is  put  into  effect. 
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Farmers  can  weigh  feed  as  they  scoop  it — 
all  in  one  motion  with  the  new  Dollydale 
Scoop-scale.  The  Dollydale  reduces  feed 
waste,  saves  time  and  insures  accurate 
feeding  of  every  cow,  quickly  and  easily. 
Now  available  at  your  local  G.L.F.  Serv¬ 
ice  Agency. 


First  Two  Days  If  feeding  begins  on  the  day 
after  hatching,  the  feed  for  the  first  two  days 
is  Chick  Size  Scratch  and  Chick  Size  Granite 
Grit.  Scatter  it  on  newspapers  or  egg  case 
flats  the  first  day  and  a  half ;  on  top  of  the 
Chick  Starter  the  second  day.  When  chicks 
come  long  distances  and  are  three  or  more 
days  old  at  the  time  of  arrival,  omit  this 
feeding. 


Three  Days  to  Six  Weeks  From  the  third  day 
through  the  first  six  weeks,  chicks  should  be 
fed  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  in  small  feeders, 
and  hard  grit  in  a  hopper  by  itself.  Keep 
both  of  these  before  the  chicks  at  all  times 
during  this  period  and  feed  no  scratch  grain. 


Six  to  Eight  Weeks  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  week,  start  feeding  chicks  full  size 
scratch  grains.  Feed  lightly  at  first,  but  in¬ 
crease  scratch  each  day  until  birds  are  eat¬ 
ing  all  they  want.  Continue  feeding  Starter 
and  grit,  keeping  them  readily  available  in 
open  hoppers. 

Eight  Weeks  to  Maturity  At  eight  weeks,  if  the 
birds  are  indoors  or  on  poor  pasture,  change 
over  to  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash,  and  continue 
feeding  full  size  scratch.  Change  the  Grit  to 
G.L.F.  Shellfirmer— a  limestone  grit  which 
not  only  grinds  grain,  but  also  furnishes  the 
calcium  required  at  this  age.  If  birds  are  on 
green,  leafy  pasture,  feed  G.L.F.  Green 
Growing  Mash  in  place  of  Growing  Mash. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC -The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  Neiv  York ,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  t. 


Egg  Production 


Starts  Here 
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The  way  chicks  are  fed  and  managed  right  from  the  day 
they  reach  the  farm  largely  determines  whether  they  can 
develop  into  economical  egg  producers . 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of 
Firestone  every  Monday 
evening  over  NBC 


FIFTY  TONS  OF  CHERRIES!  That  is  the  average  annual  harvest  of 
Champion  Farmer  Morris  Buerman,  Sodus,  New  York.  His  apple  trees 
annually  bear  12,000  bushels,  and  his  peach  trees,  1200  bushels.  As  “The 
Voice  of  Cherry  Growers”  on  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts,  Champion 
Farmer  Buerman  contributed  much  to  increase  the  market  demand  for 
cherries,  and  to  encourage  growers  to  improve  production  methods  and 
produce  better  quality  fruit.  The  National  Cherry  Growers  Association 
is  an  outgrowth  of  his  local  association  in  which  he  has  been  extremely 
active.  As  a  leader  in  production,  as  well  as  in  marketing  methods. 
Champion  Farmer  Buerman  naturally  prefers  Firestone  Tires  for  his 
equipment. 


THERE'S  A 
FI  RESTONE 
TIRE  FOR 
EVERY  WHEEL 
THAT  ROLLS 
ON  YOUR 
FARM 


DELUXE  CHAMPION 
PASSENGER 


TRANSPORT 

TRUCK 


r 
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New  York  County 
Agents  Honored 

II/HEN  the  National  County  Agents' 
KW  Association  had  its  annual  ban- 
ttuet  in  Chicago  recently,  two  New 
Vork  State  County  Agents,  Harry 
’  ilorse  and  Howard  Campbell,  received 
distinguished  service  awards. 

I  Harry  Morse  has  been  County  Agent 
■n  Tompkins  County  for  21  years.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  1915,  and  has 


H.  H.  CAMPBELL 


.Dn  the  control  of  insect  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases — a  specialized  and  efficient  serv¬ 
ice  highly  important  where  the  value 
Of  the  crops  and  the  investment  in 
l&nd  close  to  the  metropolis  is  so  high. 
®e  also  assisted  in  establishing  farm- 
P’s’  markets  in  New  York  City.  How- 
a 

was  president  of  the  New  York 
ijjltate  Association  of  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agents  in  1946,  and  a  former 
Hhairman  of  the  Southeastern  Group  of 
County  Agricultural  Agents. 
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hampion  Farmer  Buerman  uses 
Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips  on 
his  tractors,  because  he  knows  they  clean 
up  to  100%  more  effectively,  pull  up  to 
62%  more,  last  up  to  91%  longer,  and  roll 
smoother  over  highways. 

This  superiority  is  based  on  patent  rights 
which  permit  only  Firestone  to  build  tractor 
tires  with  connected  curved  traction  bars. 
Curved  bars  are  stronger  .  .  .  like  a  curved 
roof.  They’re  braced  .  .  .  like  a  corner  fence 
post.  They  cut  into  the  soil  with  the  cleaving, 


cleaning  action  of  a  plowshare.  The  tapered 
openings  between  the  bars  throw  out  mud 
and  trash.  Connected  bars  don’t  bend,  wipe 
and  wear  like  the  bars  on  broken  center 
tires.  And  because  the  bars  are  connected, 
the  tire  rolls  along  in  smooth,  continuous 
contact  with  the  highway. 

Be  sure  to  specify  Firestone  Champion 
Ground  Grips  when  you  order  your  new 
tractor  ...  or  when  you  buy  replacement 
tires  for  your  present  equipment.  They’ll 
pull  more  .  .  .  last  longer  .  .  .  and  they’ll 
cost  no  more  than  ordinary  tires. 

Copyright,  1947,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


HARRY  MORSE 


been  in  Extension  work  for  32  years. 
He  developed  an  Extension  program 
among  a  group  of  Finnish  farmers  in 
Tompkins  County,  and  aided  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  first  artificial  breeding  unit 
in  New  York  State. 

|  Howard  Campbell  has  been  County 
Agent  in  Nassau  County  for  19  years. 
He  developed  a  strong  potato  and  veg¬ 
etable  program  with  an  unique  service 
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PUT  NOT  YOUR  TRUST  IN  LAWS 

“How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure,  the 
part  that  kings  and  laws  can  cause  or  cure.” 

- Oliver  Goldsmith. 

HIS  bit  of  philosophy  written  by  the  great  poet 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  could  well  be  tak¬ 
en  to  heart  by  the  growing  number  of  people  in 
this  modern'  age  who  think  that  government  can 
do  everything.  Tune  and  again  down  through  his¬ 
tory  when  people  have  put  their  trust  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  politicians,  instead  of  in  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  and  personal  responsibility,  they  have  found 
to  their  sorrow  that  they  have  sacrificed  everything 
they  hold  dear  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

We  are  well  on  that  downward  road  right  now, 
and  we  kick  ourselves  farther  down  it  every  time 
we  ask  government  to  do  something  that  we  should 
do  ourselves. 

NO  NEED  FOR  A  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

OR  SOME  TIME  some  misguided  elements  of 
the  population,  particularly  in  New  York  City, 
have  been  propagandizing  for  a  New  York  State 
University,  with  free  tuition  paid  by  the  State  for 
all  classes  of  students.  To  study  the  need  for  such 
a  proposal  or  to  find  other  and  better  means  to  help 
young  people  get  a  college  education,  the  Dewey 
Administration  set  up  a  temporary  Commission, 
headed  by  Owen  D.  Young  and  including  several 
educators,  a  few  laymen,  and  ten  members  of  the 
Legislature. 

That  Commission  will  have  made  a  report  prob¬ 
ably  by  the  time  you  read  this,  but  it  is  reported 
that  some  Republican  leaders,  without  waiting  for 
the  findings  of  their  own  Commission,  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  State  take  over  Syracuse  University 
as  a  State  institution. 

To  establish  a  State  university  anywhere,  and  in 
particular  to  take  over  a  great  university  which  is 
already  doing  a  splendid  job,  is  wrong  educational 
policy  in  every  way.  Taking  over  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  as  a  State  institution  would  add  no  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  whatever.  Building  a  new  university 
would  put  a  terrific  burden  on  taxpayers,  would 
take  several  years  to  complete,  and  by  that  time 
the  present  high  demand  for  more  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  due  to  the  GI  Bill  will  have  greatly  de¬ 
creased. 

Instead  of  building  another  expensive  institution, 
why  not  take  a  fraction  of  the  money  and  use  it 
to  expand  the  facilities  of  the  colleges  that  we  al¬ 
ready  have,  and,  if  necessary,  erect  some  local  jun¬ 
ior  colleges  within  commuting  distance  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  would  use  them? 

Best  of  all,  if  the  State  really  wants  to  help 
worthy  boys  and  girls,  why  not  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  state  scholarships?  Then  the  stu¬ 
dents  could  go  to  the  institution  of  their  own 
choice. 

This  issue  is  important  to  every  taxpayer  in  New 
York  and  to  everyone  interested  in  education.  Watch 
developments  of  the  Legislature  now  in  session  and 
let  your  representatives  know  how  you  feel. 

STOP  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  RUS 

HE  NEW  YORK  State  Sheriff’s  Association  is 
to  be  highly  commended  for  its  extensive  work 
in  educating  the  public,  and  particularly  the  auto¬ 
mobile  drivers,  to  protect  from  accidents  the  chil¬ 
dren  travelling  by  school  bus. 

A  year  ago  the  Association  conducted  a  state¬ 
wide  essay  contest  in  the  schools  to  emphasize  safety 
with  both  children  and  car  drivers.  This  year  the 
Association  is  conducting  another  safety  campaign 
through  newspapers,  poster's,  and  radio  publicity. 

There  is  much  need  for  such  work,  for  many 
drivers  are  still  all  too  careless  and  are  constantly 
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breaking  the  law  which  in  New  York  State  pro¬ 
vides  that  drivers  must  stop  their  cars  when  ap¬ 
proaching  a  standing  school  bus  from  either  direc¬ 
tion. 

A  DESERVED  HONOR 

EAR  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  the  Juvenile 
Granges  of  the  nation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  have  planted  200  acres 
of  shortleaf  and  pitch  pine  for  a  forest  which  has 
been  named  and  dedicated  in  honor  of  Louis  J. 
Taber,  past  Master  of  the  National  Grange  (1923- 
1941). 

It  is  expected  that  the  size  of  the  forest  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  as  contributions  are  received  from 
Juvenile  Granges  of  the  nation.  A  penny  plants  a 
tree. 

It  is  particularly  fine  and  appropriate  that  this 
Grange  forest  is  named  for  Louis  J.  Taber,  for  no 
man  in  America  has  contributed  more  to  the  Grange 
and  to  agriculture. 

UNIFORM  MILK  INSPECTION 
IS  NECESSARY 

OR  SOME  TIME  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
other  milk  cooperatives  have  been  urging  uniform 
milk  inspection  service  directed  by  the  State  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  cities. 

Recently  the  New  York  Conference  Board,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  statewide  farm  organizations,  met 
with  Governor  Dewey  and  urged  him  to  take  steps 
towards  establishing  a  uniform  milk  inspection  code 
for  New  York  and  four  neighboring  states.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  promised  that  he  would  ask  the  Leg¬ 
islature  this  winter  to  do  this,  and  had  already  held 
conferences  with  several  of  the  Governors  of  the 
other  states  in  the  milk  shed  to  reach  an  agreement. 

If  such  uniform  inspection  standards  could  be 
established,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  steps  that  the  dairy  marketing  program  has 
taken  in  a  long  time. 

FIRST  SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

HE  DAYS  are  growing  a  little  longer,  the  bright 
and  promising  seed  catalogs  are  here,  and  it 
won’t  be  long  now  until  once  in  a  while  at  sun¬ 
down  we  will  see  the  “spring  light”  glow  in  the 
western  sky. 

It  is  strange  but  rather  wonderful  how  these  first 
signs  of  spring  lift  up  the  spirit,  start  us  making 
plans  again,  and  renew  our  hope  for  better  things 
in  the  New  Year. 

The  season  of  1948  will  be  another  busy  one  for 
farm  folks.  The  demand  for  food  will  continue 
greater  than  ever,  and  on  us  rests  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  feeding  ourselves  and  millions  of  others.  It 
is  good  time  to  plan  now  to  purchase  supplies 
and  to  get  ready  in  every  way  we  can  for  the  great 
production  campaign  that  will  open  on  every  farm 
when  spring  comes. 

"WOMAN’S  WORK”— 

ATELY,  BECAUSE  of  illness  in  the  family,  I 
have  again  had  an  opportunity  to  realize  from 
personal  experience  the  many  steps  that  a  woman 
has  to  take  in  carrying  out  all  of  the  manifold 
duties  of  housework.  Since  boyhood  there  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  times  when  I  have  helped  out  with 
household  work,  and  I  have  never  failed  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that 
woman’s  work  is  never  done. 

How  the  average  woman  with  a  large  family  and 
with  little  or  no  help  is  able  to  do  so  much  work 
and  with  so  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  most  of 
them  is  beyond  my  understanding.  I  think  it  would 
lead  to  better  understanding  and  greater  apprecia¬ 


tion  in  the  home  if  every  man  had  to  take  a  weel 
once  in  a  while  and  do  all  of  the  housework — a! 
though  in  some  cases,  at  least,  I  would  dam  we 
hate  to  eat  the  cooking!  v 

By  the  same  token,  some  women  have  little  ua 
derstanding  of  how  hard  a  man  works,  or  the  re 
sponsibilities  which  he  often  carries  without  say 
ing  anything  about  them. 

WHICH  FAMILY  IS  A.  A.’s  OLDES 
SUBSCRIBER  ? 

AREFULLY  PROTECTED  and  guarded  here  ii 
our  editorial  offices  are  bound  volumes  contain 
ing  every  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  since  i 
was  first  published  in  1842,  106  years  ago.  When 
have  time,  I  like  to  read  these  old  volumes  an 
think  of  the  readers  who  were  helped  and  inspire 
by  the  excellent  articles  in  them.  Another  thing 
enjoy  is  reading  the  letters  that  come  in  from  tim 
to  time,  from  present-day  readers,  mentioning  tha 
American  Agriculturist  has  been  in  their  family  fo 
many  years,  sometimes  for  several  generations. 

So  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  little  contest  t 
find  out  which  American  Agriculturist  family  ha 
taken  the  paper  for  the  longest  period  would  b 
very  interesting  indeed.  We  will  pay  $5  to  the  sub 
scriber  whose  family  has  taken  American  Agricul 
turist  for  the  longest  period  of  time,  and  $1  each  t( 
the  next  ten  subscribers  who  have  the  next  longes 
family  readership. 

American  Agriculturist  must  have  been  take 
continuously  by  your  ancestors  in  the  direct  lin 
of  descent.  We  will,  of  course,  take  your  word  fo 
your  statements,  but  give  as  many  facts  as  pos 
sible — for  example,  the  name  of  your  grandfathe 
or  great-grandfather  who  was  the  first  subscribe 
in  your  family,  with  the  year  when  the  subscripts 
started. 

Address  letters  to  American  Agriculturist,  De 
partment  O,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  Nei 
York,  and  have  them  in  our  office  not  later  tha 
February  29,  1948. 

DO  Y  OU  LIKE  IT  ? 

FTER  CONSIDERABLE  urging  from  many  o 
our  readers,  I  have  written  another  serial  storj 
the  first  installment  of  which  ran  in  our  Januar 
3  issue.  The  Settlers  is  written  light  out  of  the  live 
of  the  forefathers  of  many  of  the  present  readers  o 
American  Agriculturist  and  is  based  on  a  larg 
amount  of  research  into  how  our  farmer  forefather 
here  in  the  Northeast  worked  and  lived. 

Naturally,  now  that  you  have  got  me  into  it, 
hope  that  you  are  reading  the  story,  and  I  wouli 
very  much  like  to  have  a  frank  letter  stating  whetb 
er  or  not  you  like  it. 

Another  chapter  appears  in  this  issue,  and  eac! 
chapter  will  be  preceded  by  a  synopsis  which  wi! 
help  you  start  the  story  even  though  you  missei 
the  first  chapters.  However,  you  will  get  the  mos 
enjoyment  out  of  it  if  you  start  from  the  beginning 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HERE’S  an  old  story  about  two  famous  met 
Joseph  H.  Choate  and  Chauncey  Depew,  wl) 
were  invited  to  a  dinner.  Mr.  Depew  was  the  toast 
master  and  so  introduced  Mr.  Choate. 

“Gentlemen,  I  have  the  privilege  to  introduc 
Ambassador  Choate,  America’s  most  inveterat 
after-dinner  speaker.  All  you  need  to  do  to  get 
speech  out  of  Mr.  Choate  is  to  open  his  mouth,  dro: 
in  a  dinner,  and  up  comes  your  speech.” 

Mr.  Choate  got  up,  thanked  Senator  Depew  for  hi 
introduction,  then  said: 

“Senator  Depew  says  if  you  open  my  mouth  ah 
drop  in  a  dinner  up  will  come  a  speech,  but  I  war 
you  that  if  you  open  your  mouths  and  drop  in  on 
of  Senator  Depew’s  speeches,  up  will  come  you 
dinners!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  fiuide 


SOME  OF  OUR  city  cousins  have  the  idea  that  farmers  hibernate  during  most 
of  the  winter— that  they  have  nothing  except  chores  to  do  till  spring.  They 
fail  to  realize  that  winter  months  are  busy  ones  in  making  plans  and  getting 
ready  for  the  coming  year.  f 

1.  Take  an  Inventory.  If  you  haven’t  already  done  it,  take  a  day  for  making 
an  inventory — a  record  of  what  you  own  and  what  you  owe.  For  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  take  it,  such  an  inventory  gives  more  information  about  your  business 
than  any  account  tHat  you  can  keep,  and  a  succession  of  inventories  taken  over 
a  period  of  years  will  tell  you  how  fast  you  are  getting  ahead.  Taking  an  inven¬ 
tory  is  a  good  start  for  more  complete  accounts,  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary  in  order  to  fill  out  income  tax  returns  accurately. 

2.  Check  on  Your  Insurance  Coverage  and  Increase  It  If  the  Facts  Warrant. 
Building  costs  have  increased.  You  may  have  had  adequate  insurance  against 
fire  at  one  time  but  it  may  not  be  adequate  now.  If  you  hire  much  help,  you  may 
want  to  investigate  insurance  against  liability  for  accidents  to  hired  men.  We 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  write  us  for  information. 

Is  your  car  insurance  satisfactory?  It  costs  only  a  little  more  to  double  your 
amount  of  liability  insurance.  In  case  you  are  sued,  your  car  policy  will  cover 
you  only  up  to  the  amount  specified,  and  if  you  should  have  an  accident  in  which 
several  people  are  killed  or  badly  injured,  damages  might  be  assessed  against 
you  in  excess  of  your  insurance  coverage. 

While  you  are  at  it,  look  over  your  life  insurance  policies.  Are  you  adequately 
covered  to  protect  your  family  in  case  of  death?  If  you  have  borrowed  against 
your  life  insurance  in  years  past,  this  might  be  a  good  time  to  pay  off  that  in¬ 
debtedness. 

3.  Order  Supplies.  Supplies  are  a  little  freer.  More  fertilizer  is  being  manu¬ 
factured  than  in  pre-war  years  but  demand  for  it  is  larger.  If  you  haven’t 
ordered  it,  do  it  now.  Straight  nitrogen  carriers  are  scarce.  At  present  prices  a 
liberal  use  of  fertilizer  will  decrease  production  costs  per  unit. 

Do  some  figuring  on  the  amounts  of  seed,  spray  materials,  fence  wire,  etc., 
that  you  will  need.  Consider  quality  as  well  as  price  in  ordering,  but  get  your 
orders  in  soon. 

4.  Attend  Meetings.  Winter  is  the  time  for  farm  meetings.  Attendance  will 
stimulate  your  thoughts,  renew  your  acquaintance  with  friends  and  give  you 
the  latest  developments  that  affect  your  business. 

5.  Get  Farm  Machinery  in  Shape.  It  is  costly  when  a  breakdown  occurs  in 
the  middle  of  a  busy  .summer’s  day.  Go  over  your  machines,  order  missing 
parts  and  get  them  adjusted  so  they  are  ready  to  go.  More  and  more,  a  farmer 
needs  a  good  shop  for  repair  work.  If  you  don’t  have  such  a  shop,  it  is  worth 
blinking  about. 

6.  Kill  Rats.  A  thorough  rat-killing  campaign,  preferably  in  cooperation 
with  every  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  will  reduce  these  pests  and  save  a  lot 
of  feed. 

7.  Plan  Your  Work  for  Coming  Months.  Do  some  figuring  on  the  best  method 
of  improving  pastures  and  meadows  to  provide  more  roughage.  Decide  the  acre- 
age  you  are  going  to  plant  to  various  crops.  Do  some  figuring  on  methods  of 
using  your  own  labor  and  that  of  hired  men  so  that  you  get  more  done  per  hour. 
That  doesn’t  mean  working  harder  but  it  does  mean  working  more  effectively. 
Make  decisions  on  the  basis  that  present  farm  prices  will  not  last  indefinitely. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  sell  timber,  especially  low  grade  or  over  mature  trees. 

8.  Watch  Your  Roughage.  If  you  have  plenty,  feed  it  liberally.  See  that  the 
young  stock  gets  some  of  the  best  hay.  Feed  grain  according  to  individual 
milk  production.  Insofar  as  you  can,  plan  now  to  make  a  little  more  milk 
next  fall  than  you  did  in  the  fall  of  ’47.  Raise  only  the  best  heifers  but  raise 
them  well.  This  is  a  good  time  to  cull  low  producers  and  shy  breeders. 


eSon#  of  the  Lazy  Farjpi 


/  -05  JS> 


MY  NEIGHBOR  tickles  me  to 
tears  the  way  he  writes  out, 
each  New  Year’s,  a  list  of  things  he 
plans  to  do  to  show  his  wife  that  she 
is  thru  with  bossin’  him  around  some 
more,  the  way  she’s  always  done  be¬ 
fore.  “I  hereby  state,”  says  ’neigh¬ 
bor’s  list,  “that  never  will  my  wife 
be  kissed  until  she  ceases  wearin’ 
paint  to  make  her  pretty  when  she 
ain’t.  And  I’ll  quit  actin’  like  a 
mouse,  I’ll  take  my  shoes  off  in  t*he 
house,  I  will  demand  that  I  be  fed 
as  soon  as  I  get  out  of  bed;  and 
never  more  will  she  get  by  with 
havin’  dinner  without  pie.” 

That  list  will  last  about  a  day,  and 
then  there  will  be  heck  to  pay;  just 
once  he’ll  try  that  cave-man  stuff, 
then  he’ll  decide  he’s  had  enough. 
Tomorrow  he’ll  be  right  back  here 
to  show '  the  lump  behind  his  ear;, 
poor  neighbor  can  not  seem  to  learn 
that  he’s  too  old  a  worm  to  turn. 
You  won’t  catch  me  a-startin’  fights 
to  prove  that  I  have  got  some  rights;  I’ve  found  it’s  easier  to  keep  my  mouth 
shut  and  not  make  a  peep.  Mirandy  cannot  light  on  me  if  I  keep  out  of  sight, 
by  gee,  and  I  have  learned  that  it  don’t  pay  to  get  into  a  cyclone’s  way. 


SOME  Ttf/MG-S  GOOZ>  SVK  you. . . 

( 6c/f  yoc/  //%&  ’em  / ) 
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•  Each  one-ounce  "serving  of 
Post’s  40  %  Bran  Flakes  provides 
just  enough  bran  to  help  prevent 
irregularity  due  to  lack  of  bulk 
in  the  diet.  Yet  new,  improved 
Post’s  Bran  Flakes  are  so  deli¬ 
cious  .  .  .  you’d  eat  them  for  fla¬ 
vor  alone!  Remember,  few  foods 


can  better  the  nutritional  value 
of  a  bowl  of  cereal  with  milk  and 
sugar.  So  make  this  a  happier 
New  Year  with  a  “better  break¬ 
fast”  every  day — a  breakfast 
with  cereal.  And  for  that  “ounce 
of  prevention,”  make  your  cereal 
Post’s  Bran  Flakes! 


A 


Product  of  General 


V 
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Yield  Per  Man 


Farmers  by  the  thousand  are  turning  away  from  the  old 
idea  of  using  the  smallest  tractor  that  will  "get  by.”  Postwar 
needs  for  food  and  postwar  wages  for  tyred  help  are  giving 
them  a  new  vision  of  farm  power.  Their  new  measure  of  a 
tractor  is  how  much  they  can  produce  with  it.  The  thing  that 
counts  is  yield  per  man. 

That’s  why  they  are  buying  more  Case  tractors  than  ever 
before.  They  like  the  sure-footed  traction  .  .  .  the  eager  engine 
power  .  .  .  the  four-fold  range  of  gear  speeds  to  get  full  capacity 
from  every  implement.  They  find  Case  tractors  quick  to  fuel, 
to  hitch,  to  turn.  They  like  Case  comfort,  convenience  and  easy 
handling  to  save  the  operator’s  time  and  strength. 

Make  yield  per  man  your  yardstick.  See  your  Case  dealer  now 
about  the  size  and  type  of  tractor  to  get  more  farming  done 
•  •  .  and  done  better  .  .  .  with  every  hour  of  work. 


Full  2-plow 
Model  "SC” 


Mighty  Model  "IA” 
4-5  plow  capacity 


The  More  You’ll  Like  a  Case 

•  In  four  power  groups  of  Case  tractors 
there’s  a  size  to  fit  your  acreage.  In  the 
20  great  models  there’s  a  type  that  fits 
your  crop  system.  All  are  built  with  Case 
ENDURANCE  to  run  year  after  year  with 
low  upkeep,  give  you  extra  years  of  use 
from  your  investment.  Write  for  latest 
catalog.  Mention  size  of  tractor,  also  any 
tillage  or  planting  implements,  haying, 
harvesting  or  corn  machines  you  need. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  A-ll,  Racine,  Wis. 


ftvsr-v’ 

Popular-priced  "VAC" 
Full  2-row,  1-2  plow 
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More  Facts  About 


WANTED  Making  Maple  Sirup 


By  MARK  SANFORD 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farmer 


SOME  45  YEARS  ago  when  I  was  a 
boy,  my  father  purchased  an  evap¬ 
orator  and  250  buckets,  thus  beginning 
a  maple  sirup  business  which  we  have 
been  carrying  on  ever  since. 

At  times  we  have  been  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  we  know  something  about  the 
business,  but  more  recently  we  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  number 
of  things  we  do  not  know. 

WE  DO  NOT  KNOW  WHAT 
MAKES  SAP  RUN.  We  have  been  told 
for  many  years  that  the  sap  flows  up¬ 
ward  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  wood, 
where  we  catch  it  in  the  spout;  that  it 
was  the  normal  circulation  in  trees. 
But  if  that  is  the  case,  then  why  does 
it  only  run  when  the  weather  is  warm¬ 
ing  up  after  a  freeze?  If  it  is  the  nor¬ 
mal  circulation,  then  why  does  it  not 
run  when  the  tree  is  most  active  in 
early  summer,  rather  than  while  the 
tree  is  dormant  and  only  after  a 
freeze  ? 

On  January  2,  1947,  we  selected  a 
tree  which  had  never  been  tapped,  so 
there  would  be  no  old  scars  to  affect 
results.  Then  we  tapped  with  two 
spouts,  one  about  three  inches  directly 
over  the  other.  We  collected  the  sap 
in  separate  containers,  and  to  April  1 
the  upper  spout  had  produced  over 
twice  as  much  sap  as  the  lower  one. 
Then  we  tapped  a  limb  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  ground  and  found  that 
while  we  did  not  get  much  sap,  it 
seemed  to  start  a  little  before  the  low¬ 
er  tappings.  We  don’t  know  why  the 
sap  will  run  sometimes  when  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  should,  and  why 
it  will  not  run  when  we  think  condi¬ 
tions  are  ideal. 

WE  DO  NOT  KNOW  HOW  TO  TAP 
OUR  TREES.  Maple  trees  have  been 
tapped  since  before  the  first  white  men 
came  to  this  continent.  Methods  have 
changed  many  times  and  much  has 
been  learned,  but  we  still  do  not  know 
when  to  tap,  how  deeply  to  tap,  how 
much  to  tap,  or  what  is  the  best  spout 
to  use.  Trees  have  been  killed  by  over¬ 
tapping  and  there  is  evidence  that  in 
some  cases  we  have  not  tapped  deeply 
enough  for  best  results. 

Should  we  tap  before  the  season 
starts  or  wait  until  the  sap  is  running  ? 
This  past  year  the  trees  we  tapped  in 
January  were  doing  as  well  in  late 
March  as  the  freshly  tapped  trees.  Sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  power  tapping  machines 
have  been  used,  but  we  don’t  know 
which  are  best  or  what  is  coming  next. 
There  still  is  much  to  learn  about  tap¬ 
ping. 

WE  DON’T  KNOW  HOW  TO  COL¬ 
LECT  THE  SAP.  For  many  years,  in 
our  bush,  we  have  been  using  buckets 
with  large  enough  holes  in  them  to 
hang  on  the  spouts  without  using 
hooks,  so  the  buckets  can  be  tipped  to 
empty  without  taking  them  from  the 
trees.  This  saves  much  time,  but  there 
may  be  better  methods.  Improvements 
can  be  made  in  spouts,  covers  and 
gathering  pails. 

We  have  used  many  types  of  gather¬ 
ing  rigs:  sleds,  dragracks,  underslung 
wagons  and  trailers.  At  present  we  are 
using  a  rubber  tired,  underslung,  two¬ 
wheeled  trailer  with  a  rubber-tired 
tractor.  This  rig  is  afc  low  as  a  sled  and 
much  more  satisfactory. 

This  past  year  we  experimented  with 
pipes  to  run  the  sap  to  the  road  in 
some  places.  The  system  looks  good  so 
far,  but  we  don’t  know  the  answer  yet. 
Drums  or  any  kind  of  tanks  placed  in 
strategic  locations  in  the  woods  where 
they  can  be  filled  anytime  a  man  is 


free,  and  later  transferred  to  the  gath¬ 
ering  rig,  are  a  help. 

WE  DON’T  KNOW  HOW  TO  STORE 
THE  SAP.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
storage  tank  must  be  outside  the  sap 
house  where  it  will  be  cool,  but  we  have 
had  better  results  with  our  tank  inside 
the  sap  house  where  we  can  use  the  sap 
to  condense  the  last  of  the  steam  we 
use  to  boil  our  sirup.  This  adds  to  our 
efficiency  and  also  sterilizes  the  sap. 

We  are  convinced  that  sap  should  be 
kept  cool  enough  to  prevent  the  growth 


of  bacteria  or  it  should  be  heated 
enough  to  kill  them;  and  in  warm 
weather,  when  there  is  some  bacterial 
action  in  the  buckets,  it  is  much  easier 
to  heat  it  than  to  get  it  cold  enough 
to  do  much  good.  If  we  were  not  using 
steam  for  boiling,  we  would  want  an 
arch  under  our  storage  tank  so  we 
could  sterilize  the  sap  when  needed.  It 
may  be  that  some  chemical  can  be  used 
which  would  kill  the  bacteria  without 
affecting  the  sirup,  and  it  may  be  that 
some  way  can  be  found  to  filter  or  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  impurities  from  the  sap  be¬ 
fore  it  goes  to  the  boiling  pans. 

WE  DON’T  KNOW  HOW  TO  BOIL 
SAP.  For  several  years  we  have  been 
using  a  steam  boiling  outfit  and  would 
not  think  of  going  back  to  any  evapo¬ 
rator.  We  have  made  more  than  forty 
gallons  with  a  standard  cord  of  good 
wood  and  we  can  finish  each  boiling, 
even  a  small  one,  without  danger  of 
burning.  We  always  have  hot  water 
under  pressure  for  washing. 

We  are  completely  sold  on  steam  as 
a  means  of  boiling  sap  but  there  is 
much  we  do  not  know  about  the  best 
method  of  circulating  the  steam 
through  or  around  the  boiling  vat. 
Should  it  be  a  coil  inside  the  vat  on 
some  kind  of  a  double  bottom,  built  to 
stand  the  pressure?  Should  it  be  high 
pressure  with  small  radiating  surface, 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


POST-SEASON 

CONCLUSIONS 

As  a  result  of  our  experience  in 
1947,  we  are  making  the  following 
plans  for  next  year: 

Tap  early  and  shallow,  and  then 
bore  deeper  in  the  same  holes  lat¬ 
er  in  the  season.  This  has  worked 
well  several  times. 

Use  mare  pipe  lines  in  the  woods, 
if  we  can  get  the  pipe. 

Get  a  larger  gathering  tank  to 
use  on  the  same  trailer. 

Try  running  the  sap  through 
some  type  of  a  sand  filter  in  hopes 
of  removing  impurities  from  the 
sap  before  they  are  dissolved  by 
boiling. 

Improve  our  boiling  efficiency  by 
better  circulation  of  our  steam  at 
lower  pressure. 


CHEVROLET  ADVANCE-DESIGN 

TRUCKS 


An  all-round  value... 
All  around  the  farm 


Here,  too,  are  new,  stronger  frames,  longer 
wheelbases  for  better  load  distribution,  and 
hydraulic  truck  brakes,  exclusively  designed 
for  greater  brake-lining  contact. 


Cans  of  milk,  crates  or  cattle— whatever  the  hauling  job— 
here  are  trucks  made  with  a  mind  to  working  comfort  and 
convenience,  power  and  economy!  They’re  America’s  first 
Advance-Design  trucks,  with  a  cab  that  “breathes”  and 
other  brand-new  features  that  make  them  finest  for  the  farm. 


More  load  space  in  pick-ups  and 
panels,  and  more  efficient  load¬ 
ing  in  stake  and  high  rack 
bodies — all  are  powered  by  the 
famous  Chevrolet  valve-in-head  truck 
engines,  the  world’s  most  economical 
for  their  size! 


The  cab  that  “breathes”  almost  literally  “inhales”  fresh 
air  (heated  in  cold  weather!)  and  “exhales”  used  air!*  It’s 
Flexi-Mounted,  cushioned  on  rubber,  with  fully  adjustable 
seats,  12  inches  more  foot  room  and  eight  inches  more  seating 
space.  There’s  22%  greater  visibility,  too,  and  there’s  even 
more  in  the  cabs  with  the  new  rear-corner  windows! 


From  roof  to  road— from  headlight 
to  tail  light— Chevrolet  trucks  are 
streamlined  in  body,  cab  and 
fenders.  They’re  new  in  design— 
Advance-Design !  See  them  today 
at  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s. 


*Fresh-air  heating  and  ventilating  system  optional  at  extra  cost. 


New 

Advance-Design 


CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 

Cost  Less. ..Carry  heavier  loads! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


with  the  Cab 
that " Breathes ” 
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BETTER  PAY 

ForThe  Time 


YOU  Spend 


Milking 
Cows! 


Hundreds  of  Surge  Users  have  written  in 
to  tell  us  that  they  are  getting  more  milk 
in  less  time... with  less  hard  work... since 
they  SWITCHED  TO  SURGE!  Your 
Surge  neighbors  are  getting  paid  better 
than  you  are  for  the  time  and  effort  they 
spend  to  milk  cows. 


You  can  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  milking 
cows  with  almost  any  long-tube,  claw-type 
machine . . .  IF. . . you  give  it  enough  help!  But 
if  you  don’t  give  it  enough  help ...  if  you  let 
those  teat  cups  creep  up  and  pinch  off  the  flow 
of  milk . .  .you’re  losing  money  every  milking ! 


Surge  teat  cups  don’t  creep!  Surge  does  auto¬ 
matically  what  other  machines  have  to  be 
helped  to  do!  SURGE  MILKING  IS  THE 
ONLY  KIND  OF  MILKING  YOU  CAN 
AFFORD  TO  HAVE  IN  YOUR  BARN! 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y. 

842  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  4,  New  York 


CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  i  SEATTLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  HOUSTON  •  ATLANTA 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 


Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  Dept.  3Q61 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "The  Surge  Does  Automatically 
what  other  machines  have  to  be  helped  to  do.” 

Name _ 

Address - State _ 
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Some  Ways  to  Boost 
MILK  PRODUCTION 


RAISING  the  average  milk  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  herd  is  one  way  to  in¬ 
crease  the  income  from  a  dairy  farm. 
Here  are  some  of  the  ways  that  many 
dairymen  have  used  to  boost  produc¬ 
tion: 

1.  RAISING  HEIFERS.  A  heifer  that 
is  well-grown  can  be  bred  at  a  younger 
age,  can  eat  more  roughage  and  give 
more  milk  than  one  that  is  poorly 
grown.  Actual  tests  show  that  each 
100  pounds  of  weight  grown  into  a 
well-bred  heifer  will,  if  she  is  proper¬ 
ly  fed  and  cared  for,  result  in  from 
400  to  800  more  pounds  of  milk  a 
year. 

It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  raise  a 
heifer  and  you  may  figure  that  you 
can  go  out  and  buy  one  cheaper  than 
you  can  raise  her.  But  can  you  buy  the 
kind  of  heifers  you  want — well  grown 
and  with  production  breeding  back  of 
them  ? 

2.  FEEDING  PRODUCING  COWS. 

Feeding  has  been  greatly  improved, 
yet  many  cows  do  not  get  enough  feed 
to  produce  up  to  their  inherited  ability. 
Adequate  feeding  means  feeding  ac¬ 
cording  to  production.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
fit  in  feeding  a  poor  cow  more  than 
she  can  utilize  and  having  her  put  the 
nutrients  on  ner  back  in  the  form  of 
fat.  Neither  is  it  profitable  to  hold 
down  the  production  of  a  cow,  that 
could  produce  more  by  failing  to  give 
her  enough  raw  materials  to  manu¬ 
facture  milk. 

Most  cows  are  fed  better  in  the  barn 
than  they  are  when  on  pasture.  That 
is  the  chief  reason  why  fall  freshening 
cows  average  to  produce  more  milk 
per  year-  than  those  freshening  in  the 
spring.  Plan  now  to  produce  more  and 
better  roughage  in  1948.  Provide 
enough  good  pasture  and  fertilize  it  to 
the  point  where  cows  can  fill  up  quick¬ 
ly.  Manage  pastures  by  rotating  cows 
in  different  fields  so  that  the  grass 
will  have  a  chance  to  recover.  Cut 
some  good  Ladino  clover  meadow  ex¬ 
tra  early  so  that  second  growth  can 
be  used  for  pasture  in  summer  months 
when  permanent  pastures  are  short. 

For  a  better  hay  crop,  add  a  peren¬ 
nial  legume  to  your  seed  mixture  if 
you  have  not  been  following  this  prac¬ 
tice.  Last  year,  the  weather  during 
haying  period  was  unusually  unfavor¬ 
able,  but  regardless  of  the  weather  it 
is  always  true  that  hay  cut  early  is  of 
much  better  quality  than  that  which 
is  allowed  to  ripen.  One  way  to  speed 
haying  during  poor  weather  is  to  put 
some  grass  in  the  silo. 

With  grain  high,  raising  more  home¬ 
grown  grain  may  seem  important.  In 
some  cases  it  is,  but  only  after  every 
possible  attempt  nas  fteen  made  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  your  roughage  and 
to  have  plenty  of  it.  The  Northeast  is 
a  natural  grass  country.  Feed  in  the 
form  of  grass  can  be  raised  at  less 
cost  than  grain,  both  in  money  and 
labor. 

3.  BREEDING.  From  a  long-term 
point  of  view  a  breeding  program  is 
exceedingly  important.  Artificial  breed¬ 
ing  has  made  it  possible  for  dairymen 
who  can  afford  tq  own  a  first-class  bull 
to  get  the  services  of  such  bulls  by  be¬ 
longing  to  an  artificial  breeding  asso¬ 
ciation.  Artificial  breeding  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  a  means  of  cutting  costs,  in 
many  cases  your  cost  will  be  just  as 
high  as  it  would  be  to  own  a  mediocre 
bull.  The  important  thing  is  that 
through  artificial  breeding  you  can 
raise  heifers  that  will  have  the  inher¬ 
ited  ability  to  produce  more  milk. 

If  you  are  buying  a  bull,  additional 
information  now  available  about  breed¬ 
ing  will  take  much  if  the  guess  work 


out  of  your  purchase.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  a  proved  bull,  one  whose 
daughters  produce  better  than  their 
dams,  is  the  surest  buy,  but  such  bulls 
are  scarce  and  high-priced.  We  know 
also  that  a  young  bull  whose  near 
relatives  are  heavy  producers  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  sure  bet.  No  longer  does  the  wise 
dairyman  buy  a  bull  because  his  pedi¬ 
gree  shows  one  famous  individual  sev¬ 
eral  generations  removed. 

4.  DISEASE  CONTROL.  The  average 
productive  life  of  a  cow  is  about  five 
years.  That  is  too  low.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  answer  is  to  breed  the  kind 
of  cows  that  have  the  stamina  to  hold 
up  through  10  or  12  years  of  heavy 
production,  but  another  factor  on 
which  quicker  results  can  be  secured 
is  that  of  disease  control. 

After  an  expensive  and  not  too  suc¬ 
cessful  program  of  test  and  slaughter 
to  control  Bang’s,  much  less  attention 
is  being  given  to  this  procedure  and 
far  more  to  calfhood  vaccination.  If 
you  are  not  enrolled  in  a  vaccination 
program,  look  into  the  proposition. 

Mastitis  has  taken  many  good  cows 
out  of  the  milking  line.  We  have 
learned  something  about  the  disease, 
but  there  is  still  plenty  to  learn.  We 
do  know  definitely  that  plenty  of  bed¬ 
ding,  and  providing  a  cow  with  stan¬ 
chions  big  enough,  plus  continual 
checking  to  detect  mastitis  before  it 
becomes  serious,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  lessening  losses.  Pen  stabling 
has  been  tried  with  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  results.  The  chief  drawback  is 
that  a  lot  of  bedding  is  required  and 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health 
does  not  as  yet  approve  pen  stabling 
except  for  a  limited  number  of  herds 
on  an  experimental  basis. 

COSTS  AND  PRICES.  Although  the 
outlook  for  milk  prices  for  coming 
months  is  good,  we  know  that  the 
margin  of  profit  will  be  narrowed. 
Costs  have  increased  faster  than  re¬ 
turns.  For  example,  Massachusetts 
farm  economists  point  out  that  while 
the  cost  of  milk  production  has  been 
increasing  by  220%,  the  average  re¬ 
tail  price  of  milk  has  risen  only  from 
13c  a  quart  to  23c  a  quart.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  most  dairymen  believe 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  prices  they 
receive  for  their  products  will  de¬ 
crease;  and  they  know  that  when  this 
happens,  prices  will  go  down  faster 
and  farther  than  the  costs  that  go  in¬ 
to  producing  100  pounds  of  milk. 

—  A. a.  — 

When  the  first  cow  testing  associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  40  years  ago,  cows 
under  test  averaged  215  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  cow  per  year.  Now,  about 
a  million  cows  in  the  improvement  as¬ 
sociations  are  producing  339  pounds 
per  cow. 


THE  FORD  TRACTOR  AND 
THESE  DEARBORN  PLOWS 
DO  A  REAL  JOB 

Moldboard  Plows  •  Middlebusters 
Disc  Plows  •  Two-Way  Plows 


Works  More  Hours... Saves  More  Hours 

...  all  year  ’ round 


Once  you  get  to  know  the  Ford  Tractor 
you  can  see  why  it  “works  more  hours, 
saves  more  hours”  for  its  owners. 

First  of  all,  you  don’t  lose  a  lot  of 


In  this  one  tractor  you  have  a  “heavy” 
tractor  for  hard  jobs  and  a  “light” 
tractor  for  easy  jobs.  No  wonder  it’s 
economical.  No  wonder  it  works  so  many 
more  hours  for  its  owners. 


Dearborn  plows  attach  to  Ford  Tractor 
at  three  linkage  points.  An  operator 
quickly  learns  to  do  it  in  a  minute  or 
less.  Detachment  is  just  as  easy,  just  as 
fast.  Time  saved  here  means  more  work 
done  in  the  field. 


No  Time  Lost  Getting  to  The  Job 


valuable  tractor  time  attaching  imple¬ 
ments.  In  many  cases  you  can  do  it  in 
a  minute  or  less  and  detaching  takes 
no  longer.  This  feature  alone  can  net 
you  many  extra  days  of  working  time 
in  just  one  season! 

In  the  field  no  other  tractor  performs 
like  the  Ford  Tractor.  When  you  need 
extra  weight  for  traction,  you  get  it 
.  .  .  automatically,  through  the  Ford 
Hydraulic  system  and  3-point  linkage. 


Find  out  for  yourself  what  the  exclu¬ 
sive  built-in  Ford  Hydraulic  system 
could  mean  to  you  in  a  day’s  work.  See 
how  quickly  the  Ford  Tractor  responds 
when  you  steer  it,  when  you  step  on  its 
duo-servo  brakes,  when  you  pull  down 
the  throttle.  For  a  demonstration  of 
these  and  many,  many  other  advan¬ 
tages,  see  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  at 
your  earliest  opportunity. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT  3,  MICH. 


AUTOMATIC  DRAFT  CONTROL 


LIFTS  AMD  LOWERS  AT  A  TOUCH 


AUTOMATIC  DEPTH  CONTROL 


Lifting  and  lowering  of  implements 
is  done  anywhere,  any  time  by 
merely  touching  the  hydraulic  con¬ 
trol  lever.  No  straining,  no  tugging. 


Under  uniform  soil  conditions  the 
desired  working  depth  will  be 
automatically  maintained  even  in 
fields  with  an  irregular  surface. 


Under  reasonably  smooth  surface 
conditions  just  set  the  controls 
once  and  uniform  working  depth 
is  automatically  maintained. 


Ford  Hydraulic  Touch  Control  lifts  any 
Dearborn  Plow  to  transport  position. 
Since  you  carry  your  plow  instead  of 
pulling  it,  you  can  take  advantage  of 
the  fourth  speed  to  get  to  the  field  and 
home  again  fast. 


Speeds  Operation  in  the  Field 

Any  Dearborn  Plow  and  the  Ford  Tractor 
combine  to  form  one  efficient  operating 
unit.  You  control  the  plow  by  the  trac¬ 
tor’s  hydraulic  system.  Ford  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control,  quick  responsive  steer¬ 
ing  and  many  other  features,  combine 
to  save  work  and  time,  all  the  time. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


See  tyouri  *De<zlen, 

Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  is 
headquarters  for  genuine  Ford  Trac¬ 
tor  parts  and  for  implement  and  trac¬ 
tor  service  second  to  none.  Why  not 
visit  him  next  time  you  are  in  town? 


COPYRIGHT  1948,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
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the  STERLING  um/ 

Means  Super-Savory  Hams,  Bacon 

as  simple  as 

A 


. . .  Always  feed  salt 
"free  choice" 


...  Butcher  under 
proper  conditions 


STERLING  Quick  Cure  for  pumping  pickle 

and  an  overall,  complete,  rapid  cure  without 
smoked  flavor. 

STERLING  Sugar  Curing  imparts  a  uni¬ 
form,  tasty,  smoky  flavor  to  all  meats. 

STERLING  Seasoning  made  with  natural, 

pare  spices  gives  sausages  and  all  meats  a  delight¬ 
ful  flavor,  plus  uniform  and  lasting  quality. 

S1ERUIK 

SALT  for  every  farm  use 


. . .  Cure  with 

STERLING 

MEAT  SALT 


WSSMe&ftr 

Here's  the  Whole  Story 
. .  Now  Available  to  You! 

Thisfree  booklet, “Better 
Hogs  from  Pen  to  Table” 
can  help  you  cure  meats 
appetizingly  .  .  .  step  up 
livestock  profits.  Full  de¬ 
tails  with  photographs  il¬ 
lustrate  every  step  of 
latest  scientific  method 
of  providing  salt  require¬ 
ments  for  hogs,  butcher¬ 
ing  them  and  curing  their 
meat.  Write  for  your  free 
copy  today! 


International  Salt  Company 
Dept.  AA-1,  Scranton,  Pa, 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  new,  free  booklet, 
“Better  Hogs  from  Pen  to  Table.” 


I 

I 

Name _ 

Address. 


City  or  RFD_ 


I 


State. 


I  INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  COMPANY,  INC, 

ml  Scranton,  Pa. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
$1.00  for  book  “First  Lessons  in  Bee¬ 
keeping’’  (new  edition)  &  6  months  subscription.  Free 
Literature. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  J  I.  Hamilton,  Illinois 


Vo  YOU 


By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers'  opinions  conducted  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and  State  and 
Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers'  problems  and  their 
suggested  solutions. 

r 


Maine  Partners 

The  first  of  a  new  year — the  time 
when  so  many  new  arrangements  and 
agreements  are  made  on  farms  — 
brought  me  lots  of  suggestions  about 
father-son  partnerships.  One  of  them 
is  from  a  lady  who  said,  "You  don’t 
need  to  use  my  name.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  live  in  Maine  on  a  hill  where 
there  are  plenty  of  rocks,  plenty  of 
problems,  and  plenty  of  snow.” 

This  lady,  who  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  thought  on  the  relationship  she  and 
her  husband  have  with  their  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  has  this  to  say  about 
their  partnership: 

“No  father  and  son,  with  wives  and 
other  members  of  families,  can  ever 
have  a  perfect  set-up^-one  that’s  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned — 
and  the  wives  must  be  considered.  The 
reason  is  due  to  the  intolerance  of  age 
for  youth,  and  vice  versa. 

Our  Plan 

“Here’s  how  we’ve  been  working  for 
three  of  an  agreed  five  years:  Father 
and  son  each  own  similar  hillside  farms 
only  %th  mile  apart  on  the  same  high¬ 
way.  Father  had  some  other  farm 
lands,  an  electric  milk  cooler,  a  pair 
of  horses,  a  little  capital,  and  a  bad 
back. 

“Son  had  a  homemade  tractor,  a 
tumble-down  icehouse,  a  desire  to  farm, 
no  capital  and  a  strong  back.  Both  had 
a  similar  number  of  cows,  hens,  pigs. 

“All  the  milch  cows  were  moved  to 
one  barn  and  a  milking  machine  pur¬ 
chased.  Heifers,  hens,  horses  and  hogs 
— the  stock  that  means  ‘run-around’ 
chores— were  moved  to  the  son’s  place. 
We  pooled  everything  without  detailed 
inventory  and  agreed  to  divide  the 
profits. 

“All  major  building  repairs  are  paid 
for  by  the  owner.  The  farm  pays  y2 
the  light  bill  and  %  of  the  telephone 
bills.  Each  keeps  a  record  of  the  milk 
and  eggs  used,  and  each  month  the 
greater  user  pays  for  the  excess.  Each 
man  is  entitled  to  a  week  off  free  ex¬ 
cept  in  rush  seasons  when  he  has  to 
hire  someone  to  take  his  place.  If  eith¬ 
er  man  works  out,  the  money  goes  into 
the  farm  account,  credited  to  men, 
horses,  or  implements  as  due.  New 
equipment  that  has  been  added  will  be 
divided  at  the  end  of  the  contract  — 
if  it  does  end. 

“The  distance  between  our  houses 
makes  each  man  fairly  independent  of 
the  other  and  able  to  get  away  from 
the  other  without  rudeness — and  every¬ 
one  needs  a  Chance  to  be  himself  and 
sleep  on  ideas  under  his  own  roof  tree 
at  times.” 

In  conclusion,  the  lady  from  Maine 
quoted,  ‘If  ever  a  man  needs  religion, 
it’s  when  he’s  teaching  a  calf  to  drink,’ 
and  she  added  that  “the  need  for  re¬ 
ligion,  sanity,  tolerance  and  coopera¬ 
tion  is  present  in  partnerships,  as  it  is 
in  every  angle  of  farming.” 

Under  this  partnership,  profits  are 
shared,  but  each  man  retains  his  own 
farm,  his  own  stock  and  his  own  and 
his  family’s  independence.  What  do 
YOU  think  of  it? 

Make  It  Legal 

Bob  Burnette,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  read  an  item  in  the  Agricul¬ 


turist  about  father-son  deals  and  im¬ 
mediately  put  his  finger  on  a  weak¬ 
ness  that  he  says  is  too  common  in 
family  partnership  arrangements.  “I’ve 
seen  many  father-son  set-ups  that  have 
no  legal  being,”  Bob  declared.  “The  son 
accepts  some  responsibilities  and  an 
agreement  is  made  orally,  and  they 
have  some  letterheads  printed  or  get  a 
new  ’phone  listing  and  think  they  have 
a  firm  or  partnership. 

“There  is  legal  dynamite  in  such  an 
arrangement,”  Bob  added.  “Especially 
when  some  mistakes  are  made  or  one 
of  the  partners  up  and  dies.” 

You  know  that  Bob  is  right  when  he 
advises  partners  to  make  their  business 
structure  sound  and  legal.  He  suggests 
that  $25  worth  of  legal  assistance  to 
avoid  mistakes  and  headaches  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  $5,000  worth  after  someone 
dies. 

Hoiv  Do  Sons  Feel? 

I’ve  heard  from  lots  of  dads.  How 
do  the  sons  feel?  I’ve  been  told  that 
no  matter  how  generous  dad  might  be 
in  offering  a  partnership,  it  won’t  work 
if  the  boy  isn’t  interested.  Too  often 
the  boy  sees  farming  as  drudgery.  It 
is  a  chore  to  drag  out  of  bed  at  4  or  5 
in  the  morning  —  especially  after  the 
young  blade  stays  up  late  the  night 
before.  Many  of  them  make  up  their 
minds  early  in  their  ’teens  that  10  or 
14  hours  work  a  day  isn’t  the  life  for 
them  when  fellows  in  town  are  work¬ 
ing  only  8  hours. 

From  what  I’ve  been  told  and  have 
seen,  dad’s  first  step— if  he  wants  his 
boy  on  the  farm —  is  to  get  him  inter¬ 
ested.  Show  him  the  benefits  to  he  de¬ 
rived  and  money  to  be  made  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  better  herd  or  flock,  in  mak¬ 
ing  full  use  of  modern  labor-saving 
machines,  and  in  improving  one’s  own 
land. 

Sometimes  it’s  hard  for  dad  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  challenge  there  is  to  farming; 
the  security  there  is  in  owning  your 
own  business  and  being  your  own  boss; 
the  thrill  there  is  in  seeing  your  own 
crops  and  animals  grow — the  satisfac¬ 
tion  there  is  in  going  down  to  the  bam 
at  night,  just  before  you  go  to  bed,  and 
looking  over  what  you’ve  built. 

Some  say  that  if  you  start  ’em 
young  enough  with  some  of  their  very 
own  stock,  you  can’t  drive  them  off 
the  farm!  What  do  YOU  think? 


"Are  you  the  cleaner  to  whom  they 
took  my  husband  during  last  night's 
poker  game?" 


Soil-heating  equipment 
saves  celery  crop  for  Mike  Teto 


An  experiment  using  electric  heating 
cable  with  thermostat  to  control  “seed¬ 
ing”  in  celery,  made  last  year  on  the 
farm  of  Mike  Teto,  near  Denver,  stands 
to  save  Colorado  celery  growers  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 

“Seeding”  in  celery  corresponds  to 
“bolting”  in  lettuce.  If  the  plant  goes  to 
seed  just  before  it  is  ready  for  cutting, 
it  is  not  marketable. 

Only  recently  have  agricultural  scien¬ 
tists  known  that  seeding  in  celery  is 
caused  by  the  chilling  of  the  young 
plants  while  they  are  growing  in  the 
hotbed. 

Acting  on  this  information,  Mr.  Teto 
last  January  equipped  45  hotbeds  with 
1200  feet  of  General  Electric  heating 
cable,  thermostatically  controlled.  The 
soil-hfeating  equipment  kept  the  soil 
above  75  degrees  until  the  celery  plants 
were  ready  to  set  out. 

In  late  July  and  early  August,  Mr. 
Teto  harvested  a  full  crop  from  2  ]/2 
acres.  Not  one  plant  grown  with  controlled 
heat  had  gone  to  seed.  But  90%  of  the 
plants  he  had  grown,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  in  a  manure-heated  bed 
had  gone  to  seed  2  weeks  before  harvest. 
In  the  entire  Denver  area  one  third  of 
the  1947  early  manure-heated  celery 


Harold  Magnussen’s 
wintertime  work-saver 


Harold  Magnussen  keeps  at  least  110 
Brown  Swiss  cattle  the  year  round  on 
the  farm  near  Rexford,  N.  Y. 

“Watering  the  stock  in  winter  was 
some  chore,”  he  says,  “until  I  ran  across 
this  General  Electric  Stock  Tank  De¬ 
icer  in  the  farm  store  last  winter.  I  paid 
$19.95  for  it,  as  I  remember.  And  it’s 
saved  me  hours  of  cold  work.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  Mr 
Magnussen  plugs  the  de-icer  into  an  elec¬ 
tric  outlet  and  puts  it  in  his  stock-water¬ 
ing  tank.  It  works  equally  well  in  tanks 
of  any  size — no  tank  insulation  required. 

It  floats  on  the  water.  And  even  on 
days  far  below  zero,  which  are  frequent 
in  northern  New  York,  the  thermostati¬ 
cally  controlled  de-icer  keeps  a  hole  in 
the  ice  so  stock  can  drink  at  all  times. 


crop  was  lost  because  of  seeding. 

“I  have  several  thousand  dollars  I 
wouldn’t  have  had  if  I’d  used  the  old- 
fashioned  manure  method  to  heat  my 
beds,”  says  Mr.  Teto.  No  wonder  he’s 
smiling  in  the  picture  above! 


Plug  in  a  General  Electric  soldering 
iron  and  you’re  all  set  to  clean  up 
repair  jobs  in  a  hurry. 

This  iron  heats  up  quickly,  stays 
at  the  right  heat  until  you’re  finished. 
A  long-lasting  Calrod*  heating  unit 
delivers  heat  directly  to  the  tip. 

Your  farm  store  has  plenty  of 
General  Electric  soldering  irons  now. 
There’s  a  size  for  every  kind  of  work. 
Price,  $3.95. 


Do  your  own  welding! 


Farmers  who  have  bought  a  General 
Electric  Farm  Welder  tell  us  that 
they  started  right  in  on  important 
repair  jobs  after  only  a  few  hours’ 
practice. 

The  General  Electric  Farm  Welder 
is  built  specially  for  safe,  efficient  use 
on  rural  power  lines.  It  comes  in  two 
sizes,  130-  and  180-ampere. 

See  this  new  and  useful  farm  tool 
at  your  General  Electric  dealer’s. 
Priced  as  low  as  $152.00. 


THE  MODERN  FARM  IS  AN  ELECTRIC  FARM 


Electricity  on  the  farm  can  make  life 
more  pleasant  and  work  easier. 

If  you  don’t  have  electricity,  get  in 
touch  with  the  electric  service  sup¬ 
plier  in  your  area. 

If  you  already  have  electricity,  get 
your  full  value  out  of  it  by  making  it 


do  more  jobs  for  you. 

To  help  build  up  modern  farms 
electrically  continues  to  be  the  full¬ 
time  job  of  a  staff  of  farm  specialists 
in  the  General  Electric  Farm  Indus¬ 
try  Division.  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Farm  Industry  Division,  Sche¬ 
nectady  5,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  B  ELECTRIC 

♦Trade-mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  OIL.  «3-6o-nE.-a?oa 


Notes  from  the  field 

Want  to  spend  an 
enjoyable  and 
profitable  evening 
with  your  friends 
and  neighbors? 

If  you  do,  then 
ask  your  General 
Electric  Farm 
and  Home  Dealer 
to  arrange  a  show¬ 
ing  in  your  area  of  General  Electric’s 
new  farm  electrification  films. 

These  sound  and  color  films  show 
you  many  ways  that  electricity  can 
make  life  easier  and  work  more 
profitable  for  you  and  your  whole 
family.  And  best  of  all,  none  of  these 
films  high-pressure  you  to  buy. 

For  instance,  there’s  the  sound 
and  color  motion  picture,  Green 
Hay.  This  film  shows  in  an  enter¬ 
taining  way  how  farmers  all  over 
the  country  are  using  electric  blower 
systems  to  cure  hay  in  the  barn. 
Barn  hay  curing  has  saved  them 
work,  given  them  much  better  hay, 
and  protected  entire  crops  from 
weather  damage.  But  you’ll  have 
to  see  this  down-to-earth  film  to 
really  appreciate  it. 

How  do  you  get  to  see  it?  Arrange 
a  tentative  meeting  with  your 
neighbors.  Then  tell  your  General 
Electric  Farm  and  Home  Dealer 
you  want  to  see  the  film.  Through 
his  distributor,  he’ll  set  up  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment  for  your  group.  If  there’s 
no  G-E  Farm  and  Home  Dealer  in 
your  immediate  vicinity  as  yet,  send 
your  inquiries  to  me. 

Besides  Green  Hay,  two  other 
films  are  now  ready.  They  are  Run¬ 
ning  Water  on  the  Farm,  also  a 
sound  and  color  movie,  and  Wired 
for  Life,  a  color  slide  film  with 
sound. Why  not  get  the  ball  rolling  ? 


■<r 


Manager 


Farm  Industry  Division 
General  Electric  Company 


FREE..  •  Send  for  your  copy  of  this 
helpful  farm  electrical  guide.  General 
Electric’s  new  book,  “Modern  Farm  Help.” 


Fill  out  and  mail  this 
coupon  for  your  FREE 
copy  today. 


General  Electric  Company 

Section  669-65,  Schenectady  5,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  illustrated 
book,  “Modern  Farm  Help ”  GEA-!+5k7 . 


Name 


Address 


■ 


t 
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^RODUCTS^ 


&,A»  HARVESTER 
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PICK-UP  HARVESTER 


Sl  row  — 4y 

crop  harvester 


ROUGHAGE 

MILL 

SHREDS 

FEED 


PORTABLE 

nr""  *L  -■  ■  .s,  '  GRINDER 

'  GRAIN 

%-  .  «.  /  •  V  w  >.,1  •  />.»,  '*’  ,  ,;/  /*!  •  (  *  *^i/ 
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FORAGE  HARVESTER 

SKYLINE  GIVES  YEAR  ‘ROUND  PERFORMANCE 

Pick-up  Harvester:  Skyline  picks  up  and  shreds  field-cured  hay, 
green  or  partially -cured  forage  from  windrow.  Harvests  6  to  10  tons 
of  windrowed  alfalfa  per  hour.  Row  Crop  Harvester:  cuts  and 
shreds  10  to  14  tons  of  ensilage  per  hour  ready  for  blower.  Forage 
Harvester:  cuts  and  shreds  green  forage  crops  for  dehydration  or 
ensilage.  Portable  Grinder:  grinds  grain  and  roughage  all  winter. 

DAVIS  MFG.,  INC  -  1521  McLEAN  BLVD.  -  WICHITA ,  KANSAS 


OTHER  SKYLINE 
EQUIPMENT  INCLUDES: 


40"  Loader 


vt/'p5  I 

fyl  "^^2x4 
4-W  Wagon 


90"  Loader 


Blower  & 
t  Silo  Filler 


Davis  Mfg.  Co. 

^  1521  McLean  Blvd. 

Wichita,  Kansas 


Please  send  me  information  about  Skyline  Harvester  Q 
Also  send  literature  on  Skyline  equipment  checked  above  □ 


Name 


RFD 


City 


State 


AA-I 


FACTORY  REJECTS 

GENUINE  IMPORTED  BRIAR  SMOKING  PIPES 

from  regular  $2.50-$ 1 0.00  retailers.  Have  surface  flaws 
not  affecting  smoking  qualities.  Priced  below  cost  of 
manufacture.  Two  for  $1.00. 

GAYLORDS,  DEPT.  AA,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Get 


This 


Roomy-Rugged-Low  Cost 

Do  more  work  ...  in  comfort;  Keep  good 
help  .  .  .  easier.  Avoid  flu,  colds.  Doctor 
Bills!  Be  the  envy  of  your  neighbors  and 
make  more  money  with  this  big,  sturdy, 
insulated  aluminum  and  steel  TRACTOR- 
KAB! 

Let  others  suffer  in  the  wind  and  cold 
while  you  work  in  warm  comfort.  Pro¬ 
tects  and  improves  your  tractor.  Made  by 
the  world’s  biggest  manufacturer  of  Farm 
TRACTORKABS. 

SPECIAL  FITTINGS  FOR  33  MAKES 
AND  MODELS 

John  Deere  A,  B,  G,  GM;  Farmall  M, 
MD,  H;  Massey  Harris  81,  101  Jr.  &  Sr., 
102  Jr.  &  Sr.,  44,  44-6;  Case  SC,  DC,  VAC; 
Allis  Chalmers  B,  C;  Minneapolis  Moline 

RUSH  COUPON  FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER!  ZTU>  UTU;  oliver  70  8°;  Gamble  Farm- 

t  -  crest  30;  Co-op  E-3;  Ford,  Ford-Ferguson. 


Automatic  Equip.  Mfg.  Co.,  Pender,  Nebr.  Dept.  AA-2 

Rush  details  on  jour  “special  offer.”  I  farm . . . acres  JOHN  DEERE  D 


and  need  cabs  ........... ....... tractors. 

Name  . . 


MINNEAPOLIS  MOLINE  UTS 
CASE  LA 

INTERNATIONAL  W9,  WD9 


Town 


State 


COCKSHUTT  30 


How  to  Take  Care  of  a 


BOW  SAW 


By  FRED  WINCH,  JR. 


THE  SWEDISH  bow  saw  has  been 
praised  and  cussed  equally  by  many 
users.  Many  of  the  criticisms  are  not 
justified.  The  streamlined  bow  saw 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  buck  saw  of 
Model  T  days.  As  the  Model  T  could 
be  repaired  with  baling  wire  and  pliers, 
so  could  the  old  buck  saw  be  repaired. 
Times  have  changed,  the  tools  for  the 
present  day  cars  and  saws,  too,  are 
more  specialized. 

Many  saws  have  not  been  properly 
cared  for  and  are  in  poor  shape.  Often 
the  saw  loses  its  tension,  causing  the 


Draw  the  jointing  tool  across  the  cutting 
teeth  until  each  is  touched. 


blade  to  buckle  in  the  cut.  This  may 
cause  the  blade  to  break.  To  keep  the 
tension  right  the  blade  should  be  re¬ 
leased  when  not  in  use. 

Filing  the  bow  saw  blade  requires 
tools  made  for  the  purpose,  since  the 
blades  are  of  better  steel,  narrower, 
and  finer  than  most  saws  in  common 
use.  To  fit  the  saw,  a  clamp  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  blade  must  be  used.  The  saw 
blade  should  be  about  elbow  height  in 
order  that  the  job  may  be  done  easily. 
Light  should  shine  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  filer. 

The  first  step  is  to  joint  the  cutting 


Joint  the  raker  teeth,  using  the  gauge 
and  the  flat  side  of  the  raker  file. 


Set  the  cutting  teeth  with  the  saw  set. 
Softwood  cut  in  warm  weather 
more  set  than  for  hardwoods  cu 
weather. 

there  is  no  further  cutting.  Next  use 
a  “V”  raker  file  to  sharpen  the  rakers. 
File  straight  across  the  saw  and  bring 
the  teeth  to  a  sharp,  square  chisel  edge, 
Setting  of  the  cutting  teeth  is  the 
next  step.  This  is  done  with  a  saw  set 
in  which  the  plunger  punching  down  on 
the  tool  gives  the  proper  set.  Each 
tooth  is  set  by  bending  it  away  from 
the  beveled  side.  Get  a  uniform  set  so 
all  teeth  will  “track.”  The  kerf  cut  in 
a  log  should  take  a  new  nickle  for  soft¬ 
woods  or  a  penny  for  hardwood  or 
frozen  wood. 


After  setting  to  your  satisfaction, 
the  cutting  teeth  must  be  filed.  Using 
a  double  feather  edge  file,  bring  each 


Use  a  feather  edge  file  to  sharpen  the 
cutting  teeth.  Keep  the  original  bevel  and 
shape  of  the  teeth. 


tooth  to  a  sharp  point  keeping  the  or¬ 
iginal  bevel  and  general  shape. 

Finally  when  the  saw  is  sharpened  tc 
your  satisfaction,  hone  each  side  of  the 
blade  with  a  single  pass  of  a  fine  whet, 
stone  to  remove  the  burrs.  Test  the 
saw  and  if  it  “leads”  to  one  side,  hone 
it  lightly  again  on  that  side. 

The  above  rules  are  intended  for  a 
guide  in  filing  the  bow  saw.  Proper 
tools  and  much  practice  will  help  you 
do  a  good  job.  Keep  two  or  more  blades 
for  each  saw  so  that  a  sharp  blade  will 
be  at  hand  at  all  times. 


teeth — that  is,  get  them  all  the  same 
height.  Before  removing  the  blade  from 
the  frame,  take  a  worn  mill  file  clamp¬ 
ed  in  a  jointing  frame  and  draw  this 
back  and  forth  the  length  of  the  blade 
until  each  tooth  is  touched.  Remove 
the  blade  from  the  frame,  and  joint 
the  raker  teeth.  Rakers  must  be  lower 
than  cutters.  For  hardwood  or  frozen 
wood,  rakers  should  be  l/80th  inch 
lower  (the  thickness  of  a  worn  dime); 
for  softwoods  l/50th  inch  (the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  new  dime).  A  raker  gauge 
should  be  used,  filing  the  teeth  until 


Reverse  the  file  and  sharpen  the  raker 
teeth. 


—  A.A.  — 

FROZEN  LOCKS 

I  had  the  car  washed  the  other  day 
when  the  temperature  was  down 
around  zero,  and  the  next  morning 
when  I  went  to  start  it  the  door  and 
trunk  locks  were  both  frozen  tight, 
What  to  do?  I  lighted  a  match  or  two 
and  held  them  to  the  key  until  it  was 
good  and  warm,  then  inserted  it  in  the 
door  lock,  and  the  second  one  did  the 
trick  and  turned  the  lock.  I  then  dip¬ 
ped  the  key  in  some  denatured  alcohol 
and  worked  this  into  the  lock,  and  then 
worked  in  some  thin  oil  until  the  lock 
worked  freely.  The  same  treatment 
loosened  the  trunk  lock.  The  locks  have 
given  no  further  trouble,  even  though 
it  is  still  colder. — I.  W.  D. 

—  a.a.  — 

FROZEN  PIPES 

When  small  water  pipes  become 
frozen  in  a  barn  or  hen  house,  I  wrap 
the  pipe  with  burlap  bags  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  it.  The  bag  holds 
the  heat  in  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
pipe  is  thawed  out. — Wm.  Widrig. 
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PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works  sa 
—  and  here's  ^  - 

how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall— no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO 

Box  B128  UNADILLA,  N.Y 


That’s  because  HARDER  is  the  SILO 
that’s  built  right,  the  silo  that  assures 
minimum  spoilage  with  a  minimum  of 
maintenance  trouble  and  expense. 
Stronger,  more  rigid,  more  air-tight. 
Original  continuous  door  front. 

Write  or  phone'  for 
complete  information 
about  HARDER  —  the 
silo  that  has  proved  it¬ 
self  for  more  than  50 
years  as  the  best  to 
own,  the  easiest  to  use 
and  the  biggest 
money  saver — 
and  maker — for 
the  dairy  farm¬ 
er.  Specify  size 
desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


n  ill ///,/.// //  u/ '  I  //  /•/■/  Hlii  ill,  t 

HOT  WATER 

'WlteAe.  and  When  on  Want  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household  use. 
Cleansing  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Portable-Plug  into 
light  socket.  Porcelain  disc 
—  3  in.  wide.  Use  on  110 
volts  AC  or  DC.  Boils 
PRICE  water  clear  and  pure.  Boils 
$3.50  1  quart  in  3  minutes.  Boils 

2  gals  in  19  minutes.  See  your  Elec¬ 
trical,  Hardware  or  Farm  Supply  Dealer 
or  write  —  (Dealer  Inquiries  Invited.) 

TALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  A-9, 

107  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  Cuts  Per  Minute-- cats 

them  down,  saws  them  ap,  one  man  operates, 
inoosands  in  use,  stiff  heavy  blade,  built  to  last  a  lifetime,  safe¬ 
ly  clutch  control,  uses  power  take-off  of  any  tractor.  Low  price. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-831  Forest  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


-  . 

U  ■  Li-HB.ll.li-B  Your  electric  socket 

operates  HEATING 
CABLE!  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soil. 
N0.M26  for  5  to  12  ft. pipe  «.  No.J56for  12 to 25 ft. $3. 
N0.SII2  for  25  to  50  ft. $6 .Air  thermostat  (5  extra. 

II  AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  PREPAID 

%GR0-QU/CK  330A  Ul. Huron  St. .CHICAGO  ln.lt  LCcJ 


the  /!■  /?■ 

MAILBAG 

FARM  PARTNERSHIPS 

WHEN  I  was  21,  I  went  in  partner¬ 
ship  witn  my  father  under  the 
name  of  G.  B.  Lassley  &  Son,  and  this 
was  carried  on  until  his  death  in  1941. 
We  never  l^ad  any  trouble;  everything 
was  fifty-fifty.  We  cleared  the  land 
from  the  heavy  forest  and  sold  the 
timber  to  a  chemical  company  for 
$2.50  a  cord  delivered. 

For  the  past  7  years  I  have  been  in 
partnership  with  my  son.  When  he 
finished  high  school  at  the  age  of  18, 

I  gave  him  9  Holstein  cows,  and  he 
has  sold  milk  regularly  from  that  time 
on.  He  now  has  a  registered  herd  of 
16  cows.  I  think  the  3  years  he  had 
with  the  F.  F.  A.  organization  in  high 
school  gave  him  a  good  farming  back¬ 
ground. 

Last  fall  my  son  married  a  girl  who 
is  very  much  interested  in  farming, 
and  we  are  building  them  a  new  house 
consisting  of  7  rooms  with  all  modem 
improvements.  I  want  my  son  to  have 
a  better  start  than  I  had.  During  the 
past  7  years  he  saved  quite  a  consid¬ 
erable  sum  of  money  from  selling  milk, 
and  so  he  did  not  have  to  ask  for 
money  as  I  did  30  years  ago.  He  also 
has  3  insurance  policies. 

This  farm  consists  of  470  acres,  250 
of  which  are  cleared,  and  the  balance 
is  in  woods.  There  is  a  sawmill  on  the 
farm  that  we  run  winters,  and  all  the 
lumber  for  the  new  house  was  cut  and 
sawed  on  the  place.  All  the  siding  was 
made  by  us  and  most  of  the  labor  was 
done  by  us  on  the  cellar,  which  is 
made  of  quarry  stone.  Also,  50  per 
cent  of  the  carpenter  work  was  done 
by  us. 

I  have  35  milch  cows,  and  20  heifers 
are  owned  by  a  son  who  is  16  years 
old.  My  wife  helps  with  the  milking 
and  also  cares  for  1200  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Red  layers,  so  you  see  we  didn’t 
have  time  to  build  all  of  the  house. 
Without  my  wife’s  help  we  could  not 
carry  on.  —  Joseph  G.  Lassley ,  Milan- 
ville,  Pa. 

—  A.  A.  — 

AYRSHIRE  RREEDERS 
FOR  33  YEARS 

IN  THE  ISSUE  of  December  6  we 
note  that  Mr.  George  Sheehan,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  remembers  the  paper  since 
1885-6.  I  can  go  him  a  bit  better  than 
that.  My  father,  William  E.  Dudley, 
Weston,  Mass.,  was  a  subscriber  since 
1861,  and  we  had  the  copies  from  that 
date  at  my  home,  as  my  father  tied 
up  each  year’s  copies  by  themselves 
and  they  were  kept  in  the  parlor  clos¬ 
et.  As  a  small  boy  (I  was  born  in  1879) 
I  was  allowed  to  take  out  a  pack  at  a 
time  to  look  at  the  pictures,  and  later 
on  I  read  the  books  very  carefully, 
many  times  over.  I  had  intended  to 
keep  them,  but  after  my  father’s  death, 
my  mother  became  bedridden,  and  a 
hired  girl  burned  most  of  them  up 
kindling  the  fire. 

I  had  previously  torn  out  a  lot  of 
pages  of  the  writings  of  Joseph  Karris, 
Morton  Farm,  Cold  Water,  N  Y.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Harris;  Seed  Co. 
of  the  present  time  and  wrote  “Walks 
and  Talks  on  the  Farm"  and  “Talks 
on  Farm  Crops”,  which  were  printed 
every  month  for  many  years  and  were 
most  interesting.  He  began  about  Jan. 
1864,  as  I  recall  it.  John  Bennett  Lawes 
who,  associated  with  Dr.  Gilbert,  be¬ 
gan  and  carried  on  the  experiments  at 
Rothamsted,  England,  for  many  years 
frequently  contributed  articles. 

Geo.  E.  Waring  along  with  his  “Og¬ 
den  Farm  Papers”  also  wrote  a  book  on 
“Draining.”  Mr.  Harris  wrote  “Haras 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


A  Multi-purpose  Sulfa  for  Drinking  Water 

Stop  the  chief  enemies  of  poultry  profits  with  this  famous 
drug!  SUIMET*  Sulfamethazine  SOLUTION  Lederle  offers 
outstanding  advantages  for  controlling  pullorum  disease, 
cecal  coccidiosis,  and  acute  fowl  cholera. 

It  is  simple  to  give — no  mixing  with  feeds  or  individual  dosing. 
Sick  birds  will  drink  this  solution,  even  though  off  feed. 

A  uniform  distribution  of  the  drug  throughout 
the  drinking  water  is  assured. 

If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  advisable  to  treat  birds  by  feed¬ 
ing  a  medicated  mash,  use  SULMET  Sulfamethazine 
POWDER  Lederle,  which  is  not  soluble  in  water  but  can 
be  easily  mixed  in  the  mash. 

Prompt  administration  of  SULMET  Sulfamethazine 
when  first  signs  of  an  outbreak  are  noted  gives  best 
results.  In  suspected  acute  fowl  cholera  and  pullorum 
disease  outbreaks,  establish  bacteriological  diagnosis 
immediately!  *Reg.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off. 

Poultry  Department 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

American  Cyanamid  Company 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.Y. 
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CRAINE 

SILOS 


You  will  need  a  silo  for  the 
coming  season.  We  want  to 
serve  you  to  your  best  ad¬ 
vantage — and  we  can  do  just 
that  if  you  will  write  us  now. 

Again  in  1948,  Craine  leads 
the  field  with  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  silos  ever  built.  Con¬ 
venience — long-life  economy 
— outstanding  beauty .  Backed 
by  a  half  century  of  silo-build¬ 
ing  experience. 

So,  write  us  now  for  complete  in¬ 
formation.  Find  out  for  yourself 
what  dairymen  everywhere  mean 
by  "the  world’s  finest  silos.” 

KoroK  •  NatcO 
WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 


is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  time, 
labor,  and  moneysaver. 

CRAINE,  INC/ 

128  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 
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If  You  Have  Gas 


1  Special  clay  radiant 
reflects  infra-red  heat 


HUDSON-Hart  Gas  Brooder 


to  every  bird  under 
brooder. 

2  Gas-saving  burner  — 
types  for  bottled,  nat¬ 
ural  or  manufactured 
gas. 

3  Dependable  pilot  light. 


If  you  knew  the  hours  of  time  and  worry 
you  could  save — the  better  brooding  you 
could  do — you  would  brood  your  chicks 
and  poults  under  a  Hudson -Hart  Gas 
Brooder.  AUTOMATICALLY  holds  the 
temperature  you  want — day  and  night,  in 
stormiest  weather.  Birds  are  flooded  with 


Carefree  regula¬ 
tion  assured  by 
sensitive  Hart 
thermostat  and 
accurate  valve. 


growth-stimulating  radiant  heat — develop 
rapidly,  feather  fast.  Operating  cost  is 
surprisingly  low.  See  the  Hudson -Hart 
Brooder  at  your  dealer  —  he  has  or  can 
get  one  for  you  promptly. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY*  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


Poultry  Equipment 


Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


WASTING 
FEED 


,1 


ScO°(? 


Weighs  and  scoops  in  one  motion 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  month 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order  — 
built  to  last  a  lifetime 


'T'HE  all-time  high  prices  of  grain 
have  brought  feed  costs  to  the  point 
where  they  represent  40-45%  of  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  cow. 

At  these  prices  DOLLYDALE  Scoop- 
Scale  can  save  you  real  money  and  pay 
for  itself  in  a  month. 

If  you  over-feed  you  waste  feed.  If  you 
under -feed  you  lose  milk  production. 
Get  full  milk  production  without  waste 
.  .  .  save  feed,  time  and  money  with 
DOLLYDALE. 


There’s  nothing  else  to  buy — you  can 
feed  with  DOLLYDALE  direct  from 
bag,  basket  or  feed-cart. 
DOLLYDALE  looks  and  handles  like 
any  other  scoop.  Has  a  scale  built  right 
into  the  handle  that  will  weigh  feed  as 
you  scoop!  DOLLYDALE  is  simple — 
sturdy  —  light  —  rust-proof.  There’s 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order  —  good  for 
a  lifetime  of  service. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  DOLLYDALE 
Scoop-Scale.  If  he  doesn’t  have  it, 
use  convenient  coupon  below. 


TRY  DOLLYDALE  AT  OUR  RISK  . .  .  Mail  Coupon  Today 


The  Robson  Corporation,  551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y  Dept.  A-2, . 

Send  me  .  DOLLYDALE  Scoop-Scale  (s)  at  $7.50  each.  If  I’m  not  entirely 

satisfied  I  may  return  within  two  weeks  of  date  received  and  money  will  be 
refunded  immediately. 

Enclosed  find  $  . . .  CD  Send  C.O.D.  CD  (Prepaid  if  casli  enclosed) 

Name  . 

Address  . . — . 

My  dealer  is  . . 

His  address  . , . . . . . 


We  are  very  fond  of  lima  beans  but 
for  several  years  have  had  a  very  poor 
stand.  Is  there  any  way  to  correct  this? 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for 
poor  stands.  One  is  injury  by  an  insect 
known  as  the  seed  com  maggot;  the 
other  is  planting  the  beans  in  heavy 
soil  which  becomes  baked  so  that  the 
seed  leaves  are  stripped  from  the 
plant  as  they  try  to  emerge  from  the 
soil. 

If  your  garden  soil  is  relatively 
heavy,  you  may  find  that  it  will  pay 
to  sprinkle  peat  moss  rather  liberally 
along  the  row  after  the  seed  is  plant¬ 
ed.  This  tends  to  lessen  the  baking  of 
the  soil.  It  is  hardly  practical  for  the 
home  gardener  to  check  on  the  best 
dates  to  avoid  seed  corn  maggot;  but 
if  damage  does  appear,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  replant  those  that  fail  to  come 
up.  If  you  get  even  a  30  per  cent  stand, 
leave  those  that  live  and  replant  the 
others. 

Could  you  give  me  an  idea  where  I 
could  find  a  good  sample  contract  for 
sale  of  standing  timber? 

You  will  find  such  a  sample  agree¬ 
ment  in  USDA  Farmers’  Bulletin  1989, 
entitled  “Managing  a  Small  Forest.” 
It  is  a  relatively  new  bulletin  and  you 
may  be  able  to  get  it  free  from  your 
Congressman,  or  for  the  sum  of  ten 
cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc¬ 
uments,  Washington,  D.  C. 

How  long  before  they  are  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  should  we  plant  seeds  for  grow¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  house? 

Figure  from  6  to  8  weeks  ahead  of 
the  time  you  expect  to  transplant. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  putting  seed 
in  earlier. 

Can  sweet  Sudan  grass  with  molasses 
be  safely  stored  in  a  silo?  Does  silage 
from  this  grass  make  good  feeding  for 
cows?  Can  this  grass  be  sowed  with  oats 
next  spring  or  does  it  have  to  be  sowed 
alone? 

Sweet  Sudan  grass  may  be  safely 
stored  in  the  silo  with  molasses.  In 
fact,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  add 
molasses,  since  Sudan  grass  silage  will 
keep  without  it.  One  thing  you  will 
have  to  watch  out  for  in  making  Sudan 
grass  silage  is  not  to  let  the  grass  get 
over-ripe  or  dry  out  too  much  before 
ensiling.  If  it  becomes  too  dry,  the  re¬ 
sulting  silage  is  likely  to  he  moldy 
and  no  amount  of  molasses  will  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Sudan  grass  makes  fair  silage 
for  cows,  but  T  would  not  rate  it  as 
high  as  com  silage.  Farmers  usually 
say  that  their  dows  do  not  do  as  well 
on  it  as  they  do  on  good  corn  silage. 

It  makes  a  better  silage  when  mixed 
with  clover  or  soybeans  than  when  en¬ 


siled  alone.  I  do  not  advise  your  sowing 
it  in  mixture  with  oats  as  you  suggest. 
Sudan  grass  is  a  warm  weather  plant 
and  should  not  be  sown  before  corn 
planting  time.  In  fact,  it  is  usually 
best  to  wait  about  a  week  beyond  the 
normal  corn  planting  date  before  sow¬ 
ing  Sudan.  You  will,  of  course,  want  to 
sow  your  oats  much  earlier  than  this. 

— George  Serviss. 

Why  are  scientists  trying  to  breed  Hol- 
steins  with  a  higher  butterfat  test?  Isn't 
it  true  that  as  they  increase  the  butterfat 
test,  they  lower  the  amount  of  milk  that 
a  Holstein  gives? 

The  evidence  indicates  that  there  is 
no  connection  between  the  butterfat 
test  of  Holstein  milk  and  the  amount 
an  individual  cow  will  give.  In  other 
words,  it  is  possible  to  breed  animals 
with  a  higher  test  without  lessening 
the  quantity  of  milk. 

Recently  I  heard  something  about  a 
system  where  you  could  go  to  a  savings 
bank  and  buy  a  life  insurance  policy.  Can 
this  be  done  in  all  states?  If  not,  in  what 
states  are  such  policies  available? 

At  the  present  time  this  so-called 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  is  avail¬ 
able  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
Connecticut.  The  system  has  been  in 
operation  longest  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  greatest  number  of  policies  of 
this  type  has  been  sold  there. 

Is  it  feasible  to  plant  cantaloupe  seed 
in  berry  baskets  or  veneer  bands?  Can 
it  be  transplanted  successfully  and  will 
you  have  an  earlier  crop? 

The  procedure  you  outline  is  prac¬ 
tical.  Last  year,  for  example,  due  to 
an  unfavorable  season,  I  had  no  can¬ 
taloupe  where  seed  was  planted  in  the 
garden.  I  did  have  a  few  on  some 
plants  which  were  grown  in  berry  bas¬ 
kets  and  transplanted. — H.  L.  C. 

Can  pork  be  cured  properly  after  it  has 
been  frozen? 

Although  it  is  most  desirable  to  chill 
pork  thoroughly  without  allowing  it  to 
freeze  before  curing,  you  can  cure  pork 
successfully  after  it  has  frozen,  pro¬ 
viding  good  curing  methods  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  This  would  hold  true  for  salt 
pork  or  for  curing  ham,  bacon,  and 
shoulders.  I  would  like  to  add  that  af¬ 
ter  the  pork  is  placed  in  the  brine, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  temper¬ 
ature  does  not  go  down  below  freezing. 
Whenever  the  temperature  goes  below- 
freezing,  the  curing  action  stops  until 
the  temperature  rises  above  freezing. 
This  is  not  too  serious  if  you  add  one 
day  curing  time  for  each  day  that  the 
meat  and  brine  was  below  32°. 

— G.  II.  Wellington. 


HOW  THEY  DIFFER 


two  great,  basic,  opposing  philosophies  in  the  world  today: 
COLLECTIVISM  INDIVIDUALISM 


Omnipotent  government 
Planning  by  one  for  everyone 

State-planned  production 

Worship  of  the  state  and  its  leader 

Censorship 

Public  ownership 
Government  monopolies 
State  control  of  employment 
Conscription  of  labor  and  capital 
Prices  fixed  by  government 
“To  each  according  to  his  need” 
Compulsory  social  security 
Progressive  taxation 


Limited  government 
Planning  by  everyone 
Production  for  exchange,  use,  gift 
and  profit 

Freedom  of  religious  belief 
and  worship 

Freedom  of  speech  and  press 
Private  ownership 
Freedom  of  competition 
Freedom  of  opportunity 
Voluntary  cooperation 
Prices  determined  in  free  markets 
To  each  according  to  his  merit 
Personal  responsibility 
Proportional  taxation 


Supported  by  special  privilege  and  both  government  and  private  funds, 
pleas  for  collectivism  are  being  made  as  never  before  in  history,  in 
America  as  elsewhere. 

The  case  for  individual  liberty  is  being  made  only  incidentally,  hap¬ 
hazardly,  and  often  not  very  skilfully. 
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More  Facts  About 
Maple  Sirup 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
or  low  pressure  and  large  radiating 
surface?  What  is  the  best  way  to  get 
the  water  back  into  the  boiler?  Is  it  by 
pump,  by  gravity  or  with  an  injector? 
All  have  advantages  which  cannot  be 
discussed  here. 

We  believe  a  method  can  be  worked 
out  to  utilize  more  of  the  heat  energy 
expended  in  the  boiling  of  sap. 

WE  DON’T  KNOW  HOW  TO  MAR¬ 
KET  OUR  SIRUP.  Oh  yes,  some  of  us 
can  never  get  enough  to  supply  our  de¬ 
mand.  But  as  long  as  thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  good  sirup  are  shipped  to  some 
distant  place,  only  to  be  adulterated 
and  sent  back  to  our  neighbors  for  a 
higher  price  than  we  can  get  for  the 
pure  products,  can  we  say  we  know 
how  to  market  our  products  ?  It  is 
more  than  an  individual  problem;  we 
must  have  cooperative  marketing  to 
get  our  products  to  the  people  who 
want  to  buy  them  with  the  least  ex¬ 
pense. 

And  now  back  to  the  woods.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  we  had  known  forty  years 
ago  what  we  now  know  about  the 
management  of  our  sugar  bush,  we 
could  be  making  several  times  the 
amount  of  sirup  we  now  do,  but  again 
there  is  more  we  don’t  know.  In  many 
cases,  drainage  is  needed.  We  hear 
much  about  thinning  and  keeping  the 
cattle  out. 

Will  maple  trees  respond  to  fertiliz¬ 
ation  ?  Should  we  treat  them  as  timber 
trees  or  a  cultivated  or  mulched  or¬ 
chard?  The  best  trees  often  stand  out 
in  the  open  pasture  or  along  the  road¬ 
side.  The  best  sugar  bush  I  have  ever 
seen  stood  on  a  sandy  loam  soil  covered 
with  pasture  sod  where  the  fertility 
was  maintained  by  flood  waters. 

We  may  all  agree  that  we  should 
not  pasture  our  woodlots,  but  are  we 
sure  that  all  our  maple  trees  must 
grow  in  a  woodlot?  The  fact  that  ap¬ 
ples  grow  on  trees  does  not  make  them 
a  forest  product.  The  fact  that  maple 
trees  grow  in  the  forest  does  not  prove 
that  they  must  never  grow  under  any 
other  conditions. 

Perhaps  we  could  do  more  reforest¬ 
ing  with  maple  trees.  With  modern 
tractors  we  could  easily  develop  equip¬ 
ment  for  moving  fairly  large  trees.  It 
may  be  that  we  should  be  doing  some 
of  our  thinning  by  transplanting  young 
trees  to  more  favorable  locations. 

Since  trees  cannot  read  our  text¬ 
books,  their  production  is  often  unorth¬ 
odox.  There  is  a  great  variation  in  the 
production  of  different  trees.  Is  this 
variation  due  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  tree  grows  or  inherent  in 
the  tree  itself? 

We  often  find  good  trees  in  groups. 
Is  this  due  to  conditions  or  were  these 
trees  seeded  from  the  same  parent 
tree?  Would  it  be  possible  to  develop 
high-producing  strains  by  seeding  or 
grafting  ? 

I  know  of  no  business  as  old  and 
large  as  our  maple  production  which 
has  received  as  little  research.  Most 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done- — much 
of  it  very  helpful — has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  forestry  department  and 
was  approached  from  that  angle.  We 
must  always  remember  that  sap  pro¬ 
duction  is  controlled  by  so  many  vari¬ 
able  and  often  invisible  factors  that 
one  or  two  experiments  prove  little  or 
nothing. 

Maple  production  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  complete  and  complex  oper¬ 
ation  with  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  every  phase.  It  is  worthy  of  a 
complete  and  integrated  study  and  in 
my  opinion  it  should  be  directed  by  ex¬ 
perienced  sirup  producers. 
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Troubled  with 

SCAB  .  INJURED  TEATS 


EASY  TO  INSERT 


STAY  IN 
THE  TEAT 


Treat  them  at  once  with 

Dr.  Naylor 

SULFATH  IAZOLE 
MEDICATED 

DILATORS 


A  dependable  treatment  for  retaining  normal 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  Injured  Teats— 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions 
Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  surgical 
dressings  for  the  teat  canal.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE.  Fit  large  or  small  teats.  They 
carry  antiseptics  into  teat  canal  to  help  combat 
infection  and  promote  healing.  Furnish  soft, 
absorbent  protection  to  injured  lining.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in 
its  natural  shape.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  have  a  smooth,  rounded  end 
designed  for  safe  insertion.  Directions  for  use:  Simply  keep  a 
dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 
Ask  for  DR.  NAYLOR  Medicated  Dilators.  By  mail  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

lorge  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00  Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  $.50 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO., MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 
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BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Norther* 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 

"You’ll  like  them". 


.  TESTED— 

•  TRIED— 
•  TRUE' 


SEE  D  S 


\The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  I 


GARDNER  -  fTL  Spencer  St. 
SEED  CO.,  Inc.  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 


SEE  OUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 

I4l1 
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„.  t  .  biggest  Ford  Trucks 

jlicU/  RIG  JOBS.  Two  o  em  .  pounds.  Tires  up 
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/Sows  &C///S-  AMAZING  RESULT  OF  AN  ENGINEERING  PRINCII 

The  crreaf  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’48  are  revolutionary  not 


The  great  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’48  are  revolutionary  not 
only  because  they  are  new  all  through,  but  because  they  are 
the  amazing  result  of  a  time-proved  truck  engineering 
principle.  This  principle  is  Ford  Bonus  Built  construction! 

Bonus  Built = Extra  Strength!  Every  single  one  of  the 

great  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’48  is  designed  and  built  with 
extra  strength  in  every  vital  part— that’s  Bonus  Built !  But 


that  is  only  part  of  this  vital  truck  building  principle  .  . 

Bonus  Built = Work  Reserves!  This  extra  strength  prc 

vides  WORK  RESERVES  that  pay  off  for  truck  operators  i 
two  important,  money-saving  ways  .  .  . 

Bonus  Built = Greater  Range  of  Use!  Bonus  Built  wori 

RESERVES  give  Ford  Trucks  a  greater  range  oj  use  by  pei 


IAT  ASSURES  LONGER  TRUCK  LIFE 

tnitting  them  to  handle  loads  beyond  the  normal  call  of 
duty !  F ord  Trucks  are  not  limited  to  doing  one  specific  job ! 

Bonus  Built = longer  life!  What’s  more,  these  WORK 
RESERVES  allow  Ford  Trucks  to  relax  on  the  job  ...  to 
do  their  jobs  easier,  with  less  strain  and  less  wear.  Thus, 

l,FE  INSURANCE  EXPERTS  PROVE 


and  ONLY  Ford  Trucks  Have  It! 

Ford  Bonus  Built  Trucks  last  longer  because  they  work  easier! 

Here’s  the  top  truck  value  of  the  year !  See  the  great  new 
line  of  Ford  Bonus  Built  Trucks  for  ’48  now!  Don’t  settle 
for  less — get  the  only  truck  that’s  Bonus  Built !  It’s  Ford! 

*B0NUS:  "Something  given  in  addition  to  what  is  usual  or  strictly  due ." 

—  Webster’s  Dictionary 

FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  UP  TO  19.6%  LONGER! 
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Plant  “GROWMORE”  HYBRIDS 


BEST  CORNS 

For  New  York  AND 

New  England 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  .  . . 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


OU  can  now  select  proved  “GM” 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence — for  bigger  yields — better  corn — 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 

Tested -Tried -True -Inspected  and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 


FREE!  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


SINCE  1895 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain 

WRITE  DEPT.  NO  41 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


You  can  profit  with 
ANY  Dibble  seed.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  weather 
conditions,  or  short¬ 
ages,  or  surpluses,  you 
will  get  BETTER  re¬ 
sults  by  sticking  to 
Dibble  Quality  —  the 
best  that  money  can 
buy. 


FOR.  19  4  8 

A/otv  /ferray/ 

FARM  SEEDS  -  and 
FARM  SEEDS  ONLY- 

Select  Your  Seeds  Early 
—  Order  Early  —  For 
Early  Delivery. 

Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  lc  postal 
card  will  bring  our  cata¬ 
log  with  Farm  Seed 
Facts,  by  return  mail. 

Write  Box  R. 


FOR  57 
YEARS! 

SEND 

TO-DAY 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SE EDGROWER- HoneoyeFallcNY- 


DON’T  MISS  THESE  NEW 

HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

IMPROVED  SPANCROSS,  earliest  of  them  all. 

WASHINGTON,  a  second  early  with  outstanding  quality. 

GRANT,  largest  eared  mid-season  hybrid, 
and  these  extra  large  eared  later  hybrids, — 

BIG  LEE,  BIG  LINCOLN,  BIG  GOLDEN  CROSS,  BIG  IOANA. 

Mail  postcard  today  for  full  descriptions  of  these  and  our  other  money¬ 
making  hybrids  and  valuable  planting  suggestions. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 
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Freezonian  Peas 


— -HARRIS  SEEDS- 

BRING  YOU  THE  BEST  OF  NEW  VARIETIES 

li  you  have  been  a  Thomas  Laxton  grower  you  will  really  appreciate  this  lieu 
All  American  Winner.  Freezonian  Peas.  An  improved  Thomas  Paxton,  it’s  taller, 
huskier  vines  and  lugger  yields  make  it  a  real  improvement  over  the  older  variety, 
and  it  has  the  same  excellent  flavor,  fresh  or  frozen. 

Freezonian  is  one  ot  the  many  great  new  varieties  is  this  year's  Harris  catalog 
You  will  be  interested  in  the  other  new  peas,  the  new  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn, 
and  you  will  find  that  Harris’  old  favorites  are  as  fine  as  ever. 

HARRIS  SEEDS  ARE  NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  Market,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  24  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1948  CATALOG  now  Aeadif - 


A  Young  Man  Looks 
Toward  Fruit  Growing 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
a  family  farm,  the  farm  operator  per¬ 
forms  five  roles:  Supplier  of  capital, 
businessman,  mechanic,  naturalist,  and 
laborer.  Today  the  performance  of 
these  five  roles  requires  an  outstand¬ 
ing  man.  There  are  not  enough  of 
these  men  to  run  all  our  farms.” 

The  best  preparation  for  farming  is 
to  take  the  four-year  course  at  your 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  If  you 
cannot  do  this,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  taking  the  two-year  course  or  at¬ 
tending  a  State  agricultural  school. 

I  have  frequently  heard  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  those  who  are  looking  ahead: 
“Why  should  I  spend  four  years  in 
college  to  be  a  farmer?”  There  are 
two  ways  to  answer  this: 

1.  Farm  management  surveys  show 
that  the  graduates  of  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  make  considerably  higher  labor 
incomes  than  other  farmers. 

2.  I  have  never  heard  any  one  who 
completed  the  four-year  course  say 
that  he  wished  he  had  only  taken  the 
two-year  course  or  had  not  gone  to 
college.  In  fact,  did  you  ever  hear  any 
one  say  he  went  to  school  too  long? 
College  training  not  only  helps  you  to 
make  a  farm  pay,  but  it  develops  you 
for  leadership  in  your  community  and 
in  our  many  farm  organizations.  You 
may  say,  “Look  at  the  many  success¬ 
ful  farmers  who  never  went  beyond 
high  school.”  Yes,  but  these  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  how 
much  more  successful  would  they 
have  been  if  they  had  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  to  college? 

A  farmer  makes  two  great  decisions 
in  his  lifetime:  one  when  he  selects  a 
mate,  and  the  other  when  he  selects 
a  farm.  His  success  or  failure  depends 
largely  on  these  two  decisions.  Attend¬ 
ing  college  also  helps  in  the  selection 
of  a  mate,  because  it  gives  one  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  meeting  more  persons, 
and  usually  gives  more  time  to  make 
the  right  decision. 

How  to  Get  Started 

How  does  one  get  started  on  a  good 
farm?  To  operate  a  fruit  farm  today 
requires  a  large  investment  in  machin¬ 
ery.  This  means  a  large-sized  fann 
over  which  to  spread  the  cost  of  the 
machinery.  A  large  farm  also  means 
a  large  investment  in  land  and  build¬ 
ings.  How  can  a  young  man  get  this 
amount  of  capital?  One  of  the  best 
ways  is  to  work  with  a  person  on  a 
good  fruit  farm  who  will  be  ready  to 
retire  in  a  few  years.  This  might  be 
a  father,  father-in-law,  or  a  person 
who  is  not  related.  Later  the  young 
person  might  take  over  the  farm  as  a 
tenant  or  work  as  a  partner. 

On  the  large  units  that  are  required 
today  for  efficient  operation,  two  op¬ 
erators  are  very  desirable.  Thus,  we 
need  to  encourage  more  partnerships 
between  older  and  younger  men,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  advantage  to  both.  It 
helps  the  young  man  to  get  started  in 
a  business  that  he  otherwise  would  not 
be  able  to  get  enough  capital  to  oper¬ 
ate.  It  helps  the  older  man  to  ease  up 
while  still  seeing  the  fann  go  at  full 
speed.  We  need  more  research  and  ex¬ 
tension  work  on  how  successful  part¬ 
nerships  develop  and  grow. 

The  high  school  senior  with  whom  I 
was  talking  the  other  day  is  now  ap¬ 
plying  for  entrance  in  the  four-year 
course  in  our  College  of  Agriculture. 
He  may  need  financial  aid,  but  the 
Carl  Ladd  and  other  scholarships  are 
available  to  help  him,  and  he  can  earn 
part  of  his  expenses.  Four  years  hence 
may  be  a  better  time  to  start  on  a 
fruit  farm  than  today;  he  may  miss 
the  drop  in  farm  prices.  At  any  rate 
he  will  be  well  trained  for  the  business 
of  farming  or  for  the  many  other  jobs 


It's  full  of  profitable  information 


Here’s  a  booklet  every  corn-grower 
should  read!  It  tells  how  you  can 
make  more  corn  profits!  It  gives  you 
facts  on  how  Funk  G  Hybrids  are 
bred  to  increase  your  yields— how  they 
are  tested  and  proved  in  your  area.  Be 
sure  to  get  your  copy.  Write  card  or 
letter  today.  Ask  for  the  new  "1948 
Hoffman  Hybrid  Corn  Booklet.” 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  4 IT,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Penna. 


cHof£mcLni 
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FUNKLJ 

HYBRIDS 

CERTIFIED 

MOHAWK  OATS 


New  rust-resistant  variety  de¬ 
veloped  at  Cornell  Univ. 
Very  stiff  straw,  heavy  yield¬ 
ing,  resistant  to  helminthos- 
porium  (the  blight  that  ruin¬ 
ed  many  oat  fields  last  year). 
$3.50  per  bu.  F.O.B.  Hall, 
New  York.  Bags  Free. 


SEE  D 
FARMS 


BOX  35  •  HALL,  N.  Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


TUBEROUS 


Exotic  J 
camellia- 

flowered,  loveliest  of  all 
plants  for  shady  places; 
or  to  grow  in  pots.  Large 
doubleblooms,  all  colors 
mixed;  very  easy  to  grow. 
Lowest  price  ever;  order  now! 
Postpaid:  3  Bulbs  25c;  15  for$l. 
W.  ATTLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

497  ouKrEE  BUILDING 


STRAWBERRIES 

BAV  Allen's  Berry  Book  de- 
■  A*  ■  scribes  best  early,  medi¬ 
um,  late  and  everbearing  varieties. 
Tells  how  to  grow  big,  luscious 
berries  for  home  and  market. 

Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
1  Evergreen  Ave.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


NAILS 

Youngstown  New  Farmers  Mixed  Nails  in  original 
150  pound  keg  $14.00  prepaid.  Cash  in  advance. 
Reference,  Malverne  Bank. 

R.  E.  FOX 

31  Croyden  St.,  Malverne,  New  York. 


STROUT'S  FARM  CATALOG 

Over  2800  outstanding  Bargains.  Coast 
to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  AB1NGTON,  MASS. 
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Plant  KELLY’S  S 

For  Best  Results 


I  FADING  fruit  growers  plant  Kelly’s 
APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES,  PLUMS, 
CHERRIES  and  other  fruits.  All  are 
well-branched,  upland-grown  trees 
with  strong,  fibrous  root  systems. 
Every  Kelly  tree  has  been  inspected  by 
Fruit  Specialists  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  is  GUARANTEED 
True-to-Name. 

Write  roday  for  our  BIG,  NEW 56- page 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  It's  FREE.  Lists 
hundreds  of  varieties  of  FRUIT  TREES, 
BERRIES,  GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHADE 
TREES,  SHRUBS  and  SEEDS.  Choice, 
upland-grown  stock  that  will  make  rapid 
growth  and  bear  lots  of  fruit.  FREE 
PLANT!  G  GUIDE  with  each  order.  We 
GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

Our  68th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

21 7  MAPLE  ST.,  OANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

BERRY  PLANTS 
GRAPE  VINES 

Send  for  Catalog  which  contains  a 
splendid  assortment  to  select  from 
also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 
Hedging,  Evergreens,  Roses.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Dependable  Nursery  Stock  that  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  plant  and  reap  the 
benefits  therefrom. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 
Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
WILSON  -  -  NEW  YORK 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Beit 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  38  Years. 


GRAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW  &  CULTIVATOR  CO. 


Box  144,  Dunbar,  W.Va. 


KILL 


INSECTS 

**  ***Lheat 

Using  6%  Kerosene,  94 %  Air,  this  torch  burns 
weeds,  roots,  stalks,  splits  rocks,  irrigates,  thaws, 
heats  iron,  disinfects.  HAS  OVER  |Q0  FARM 
Write  for  full  description  and  prices. 

5  I  HE  EQUIPMENT  ' 

A  A3  QUAKXRTOWN  PA.  y 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST !  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 

hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and 

saw  logs  to  length.  Also  dSssSnoJiK'"  NO 

furnished  with  post  hole  Other 

diggers.  Has  clutch  pulley  for  jgHR£; i:l.  it  I 
belt  work.  Nl"-/  Like  It! 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-831  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 
Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 

TOWNSEND’S  CULTIVATED  GIANT 


Eumnnnia 


Get  easy-to-grow,  profitable,  delici¬ 
ous  berries  from  our  hardy 
ornamental  plants.  Free  cul¬ 
ture  guide  with  your  order. 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES  112A  vine  st. 

L  Sherman  townsend  MSr  Salisbury,  Md.  j 
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Don’t  let  cattle  lice  cut  the  productivity  or  injure  the  health  of 
your  herd. 


Get  after  them  this  easy,  Two-Step  way  of  Gulf’s.  Almost  as 
easy  as  spraying  flies.  No  messy  clipping,  dipping,  powdering  or 
dousing  involved. 

Just  these  two  simple  steps — and  your  herd  gets  welcome  relief 
from  the  destructive  annoyance  of  chewing  and  sucking  cattle  lice. 


related  to  agriculture.  Regardless  of 
what  he  does  upon  graduation,  his  in¬ 
vestment  in  an  education  will  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over. 

—  a.a.  — 

The  "Popcorn  Man” 

OTIS  IVORY  began  growing  pop¬ 
corn  about  40  years  ago.  Now  living 
at  Adams  Center,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  South  Harbor  Road,  he  some¬ 
times  grows  as  much  as  4,000  pounds. 
Last  year,  due  to  unfavorable  weather, 
he  grew  about  1,000  pounds. 

Finding  some  years  ago  that  profits 
in  selling  to  commercial  concerns  were 
not  satisfactory,  he  began  putting  up 
one-pound  packages  and  giving  them 
to  his  friends.  They  came  back  for 
more  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  them. 


Adams  Center,  New  York. 


What’s  more,  they  told  their  friends 
about  it  until  now  Mr.  Ivory  has  a 
demand  which  usually  exceeds  the 
supply. 

He  insists  on  testing  each  lot  before 
it  is  sold  and  for  that  purpose  he  uses 
a  black,  iron  kettle  in  which  he  dumps 
a  chunk  of  lard. 

Mrs.  Ivory  died  two  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Ivory  has  lived  alone 
and,  incidentally,  when  it  comes  to  can¬ 
ning  the  products  from  his  garden  he 
takes  no  odds  from  any  housewife. 

—  A.  a.. — 

L  ADI  AO  PRACTICES 
DISCUSSED 

Professor  J.  B.  R.  Dickey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Extension  Agronomist,  in  Exten¬ 
sion  Circular  296,  presents  an  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  on  the  cultural  and  man¬ 
agement  practices  necessary  for  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  Ladino  clover.  This 
clover,  he  points  out,  seems  to  require 
an  abundance  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  in  the  soil,  and  the  lack  of  them 
may  be  responsible  for  many  cases  of 
its  disappearance. 

Professor  Dickey  believes  that  a  lib¬ 
eral  application  of  fertilizer  should  be 
made  at  the  time  of  soil  preparation 
and  that  top-dressing  every  year  or 
two  with  at  least  400  pounds  of  0-12-12, 
0-14-7,  or  0-20-20  is  desirable.  Manure 
is  frequently  used  as  a  top-dressing, 
but  in  Professor  Dickey’s  opinion  it 
tends  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
grass  in  the  mixture  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  likely  to  crowd  out  the  clover. 


Apply  approximately  2  XA  ounces  of 
new  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  to  each 
mature  animal.  (Correspondingly  less 
spray  on  calves  and  younger  stock.) 
Quart  sprayer  will  hold  enough  to  treat 
12  head.  Cost:  about  3^  per  head. 

Spray  the  entire  body  —  especially 
around  neck,  withers,  and  base  of  tail 
where  lice  usually  are  most  active. 


With  stiff  bristle  brush  work  spray 
into  hair.  The  more  thoroughly  you 
brush  in  the  spray,  the  more  lice  and 
nits  will  be  destroyed,  as  new  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  kills  by  contact. 

If  necessary,  repeat  treatment  in 
three  weeks,  as  the  spray  may  not 
have  come  in  contact  with  all  lice  and 
eggs  during  first  application. 


Do  not  repeat  treatment  oftener  than  every  three  weeks.  Do  not 
use  more  than  lYi  to  3  ounces  per  head.  Follow  these  simple  direc¬ 
tions,  and  you  don’t  need  to  worry  about  new  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
burning  or  blistering  normal,  healthy  cattle.  It  should,  in  fact,  im¬ 
prove  their  appearance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


ewFumm 


1 -Gallon  Can  $1.35  2-Gallon  Can  $2.39 
5-Gallon  Utility  Can  $5.75 

You  can  get  New  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  at  many  farm 
implement  dealers',  milk  plants,  and  Gulf  Stations. 


Note;  New  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  contains  only  Pyrethrins  and  the  amazing 
new  Piperonyl  Pyrethrins  “booster”  in  a  bland  base  oil.  For  those  who  prefer 
DDT,  Gulf  provides  Gulf  G-50  (50%  DDT)  Wettable  Powder  and  Gulf  G-25 
(25%  DDT)  Emulsifiable  Concentrate,  both  for  mixing  with  water  before  use. 
For  “in-barn  use”  of  DDT  solutions,  follow  directions  carefully. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  >/j  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

February  21  Issue .  Closes  Feb.  7 

March  6  Issue.  ...  Closes  Feb.  21 
March  20  Issue  ...  Closes  Mar.  6 
April  3  Issue . Closes  March  20 


HOLSTEIN 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck¬ 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt„  N.  Y. 

D,iiicand  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
DULL9  tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  tor  28  years. 


E.  P.  SMITH, 


Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Reg.  Holstein  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Twelve  Reg.  Heiters  and  Young  Cows  due  in  next 
thirty  days.  Five  good  Heifei  Calves. 

LONERGAN  BROTHERS 

Phone  Homer  20-J  HOMER,  NEW  YORK. 

|  GUERNSEY  j 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Born  October  19th.  Dam  produced  10,230  M, 
567  F,  4  yrs.;  11,119  M,  626  F,  5  yrs.;  13,394 
M,  721  F,  7  yrs.  Two  maternal  sisters  average 
12,081  M,  563  F.  Sire  s  three  nearest  dams 
classified  "excellent"  and  average  13,598  M, 
690  F.  Pedigree  sent  on  request. 

WYCHMERE  FARM 

Lake  Road,  Ontario,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  choice  young  bulls  born 
February  and  March  1947,  sons  of  Tarbell 
Farms  Noble  Leader,  30  A.  R.  daughters,  (he 
a  son  of  Royal  Lenda  20508  M.,  1109  F.,  Jr. 
4),  out  of  good  record  daughters  of.  Fore¬ 
most  Peacemaker,  123  A.  R.  daughters  includ¬ 
ing  Peerless  Margo  18501  M.,  1013  F.,  Jr.  3. 
From  good  cow  families.  Complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 

j _ JERSEY _ j 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  2  months  old. 
Sired  by  a  bull  that  is  classified.  Excellent 
and  soon  to  become  a  Superior  Sire.  Dam's 
D.H.I.A.  record  at  4  years,  10484  milk,  569 
fat.  Priced  at  farmer's  price  .  For  more 
information  write 

HERBERT  E.  KIMMEY 
East  Greenbush,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DAIRY  COWS  AND  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS 

Fresh  and  close-up.  One  or  a  carload.  T.  B.  accredited. 
Mostly  large  type  Holsteins.  Also  blood. tested  cows. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE — Large  selection.  We 
specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and 
heifers  to  suit  the  most  critical.  Free  delivery 
any  place.  Phone  6471 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


___  CA«C  High  class  grade  and  pure 
iUK  9ALt!  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties. 

FITCH  BROS 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNofcYS  IN  CARLOmO  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


CEose  and  Fresh  Cows^T.MeSw 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

8.  N.  Millard.  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 

|  ABERPEEN-ANGES  | 

THREE  REGISTERED  BULLS 

8  to  10  months  old.  Excellent  individuals  — 
very  well  bred.  Also,  a  few  females,  some 
bred  to  our  new  Herd  Bull,  Great  Oaks 
Elbamar  2",  1st  prize  at  1946  Illinois  State 
Fair  and  Jr.  Champion  at  Michigan;  sired  by 
Bethel  Black  Mar  Jr.,  1st  prize  at  Inter¬ 
national. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SERVICE  BULL 

ire:  Ravenswood  Pride  Eric  12.  Grand  Sire:  Ames 
'lantation  Pride’s  Eric.  Dam.  Eileens  Blackcap  Pride, 
irand  Dam:  Pride  Cornell  21. 

M.  G.  ADAMS,  Herdsman 
AN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

10  head  of  Angus  Cows,  bred  to  freshen  in 
April  and  May. 

W.  R.  VANSICKLE  Cayuga,  New  York 

|  AYRSHIRE  | 

START  YOUR  AYRSHIRE  HERD 

with  production  tested  cows  bred  artificially  to  some 
of  the  best  bulls  in  the  breed.  \ 

BLOOD  TESTED  —  MASTITIS  TESTED 

FLEMING  DALE  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


E€M*B»MEXT 


FOR  SALE 

New  20-ineh  Propeller-Type  Turbine  Water 
Wheel.  Rated  at  25  Horsepower. 

EDWARD  KALWEIT,  DEPOSIT,  NEW  YORK 


SWI1YE 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  Spring  Gilts  sired  by 
Master  Latch.  Introducing  new  herd  sire  Faultless  Mas¬ 
ter,  a  son  of  Predominant.  These  gilts  bred  to  Faultless 
Master  for  March  and  April  farrowing. 

A.  G.  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BREEDERS 

Gilts,  Sows,  Open  or  Bred.  Boars  to  develop  for 
Spring  and  Fall  Breeders. 

FAN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  Herd  in  East.  Circular. 

ROYAL  OAK  FARM,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD. 
Baltimore  22,  Maryland. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED  TAMWORTH  Pigs  for 
sale  at  RAYMOND  JONES,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  WAT- 
ERVILLE,  N.  Y.  One  Registered  Tamworth  Boar 
ready  for  service. 


POULTRY7 


LEGHORNS 

REDS 


RICHQU  ALITY 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  -  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

« 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  oroduc- 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laving  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  vou  what  thev  will  do  for  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  ana  con 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeding  cockerels  from  our  best  families.  Individuals 
oi  quantity  lots.  Write  for  price  list. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 
RTE  2,  WEST  SHOKAN,  NEW  YORK. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS. 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C.  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

Dryden  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 


BRENDER’S 


LEGHORNS 

FERNDALE,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

US  ROP  FAN  M 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
........  1946  ROP  AV.— 274  EGGS. 

OrrICIAL  75.93  oz.,  4.52  lb. 

WB  ■  ■wane.  199  QUAUF|ED  300  AGGERS 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


VANCREST  new  hampshires 

Proven  Producers  of  Eggs  and  Meat 

*  High  Hamp  hen  all  laying  tests  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  pen  Western  N.  Y.  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  hen  Storrs  1945-46,  1946-47 

*  High  Hamps  1947  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 

PROGENY-TEST  BREEDING.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Also  HAMP-ROCK  (Sex-Link)  Cross. 

VANCREST  FARM  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 
passed. 

Send  tor  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5.  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 


BOX  A, 


CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


I  C\A/IC  I  n  ki r~ c D  White  Leghorn 

LEWIS  LANGER  s  c  Rhode  lsland  Red 

OFFICIAL  RATING 
N.  Y.  *U.  S.  R.O.P. 

N.  Y.  *U.  S.  Certified  BOTH  BREEDS 

N.  Y.  *U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Place  your  order  now  for  future  delivery. 

SWAN  LAKE,  BOX  588,  NEW  YORK 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  TOU  THINK.  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

.»  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

NEW  YORK. 


CHEMUNG, 


BOX  20, 


HONEY 


CHOICE  CLOVER  HONEY:  5  lbs.  $1.85,  postpaid. 
6  5-lb.  pails  $9.00,  express  charges  collect. 
Free  honey  recipes.  Order  several  for  gifts 
today.  L.  F.  DEXTER 

1024  Fay  Street,  Fulton,  New  York. 


HONEY:  60  lb.  can  clover  and  fall  flowers  mixed. 
Good  flavor.  $10.80.  Clover  $13.20,  not  prepaid.  12  lbs. 
Clover,  postpaid,  $3.50. 

F.  W.  LESSER  FAYETTEVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


PURE  CLOVER  HONEY  5  lbs.  $2.25:  10  lbs.  $4.25; 
30  lbs.  $12.00.  Pure  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honey  5 
lbs.  $2.00:  10  lbs.  $3.75;  30  lbs.  $10.00.  Pure  Old 
Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour  10  lbs.  $1.60.  All  postage 
paid  and  insured  to  Zone  3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  Honey  Recipe  Booklets.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleski  1 1 ,  N.Y 


HOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty  with 

friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful.  One  male 
17  months  old.  Reserve  pups  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia  46-F-I2. 

LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD,  LOCKE,  NEW  YORK. 


Purebred  German  and  Belgian  Police  Pups 

Ugly,  unfriendly  parents — best  watchdogs  you  can  buy. 
Express  paid.  $25.00  and  up. 

E.  A.  FOOTE,  Unionville,  N.  Y.  The  Foote  Hills 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES,  2  MONTHS 

Beautifully  marked  fawns,  black  masks.  Pedigreed  and 
Champion  bloodlines.  Forty  and  Fifty  Dollars. 

GLAD  ACRES  FARM  KENNELS,  Laurens,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES 

The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
ELMER  G.  FISHER,  Madison,  New  York 


—SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS— 
Real  Cow  Dogs,  Ideal  Watch  Dogs. 

VIRGIL  SMITH,  R.  D.,  Mount  Vision,  N.  Y 


EMBMIYMEIVT 


WANTED 

Experienced  woman  for  general  house  work 
Three  in  family  including  boy  of  twelve.  No 
laundry.  Lovely  home  on  Seneca  Lake  in  City. 
All  modern  conveniences.  Usual  time  off  and 
two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay.  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den.  Beautiful,  large,  warm  maid's  room 
$25.00  per  week. 

GEORGE  B.  WILLIAMS 

LOCHLAND  ROAD  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


UCI  D  \ A/  A  NITCn  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand 
ncur  VY Hlv  l  ti/—  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  Dairy  Help.  Two  and 
three  time  milkers.  Living  quarters  available.  Married 
or  single. 

IAUXMONT  FARMS, 

WRIGHTSVILLE,  York  County,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


WANTED:  Single  man,  40-45,  to  operate  my  fully 

equipped  Dairy  Farm  on  shares.  Must  be  able  to  place 
10  more  cows  to  my  10.  Also  have  fine  sugar  bush. 
Fine  opportunity.  No  drinker.  Protestant.  References 
required.  Write  Box  514-BJ. 

e/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


RABBITS 


Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P.  Rabbitry,  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


RAISE  GUARANTEED  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

Greatest  profits  from  gorgeous  furs,  delic¬ 
ious  meat,  valuable  breeders.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Fascinating  hobby.  Year- 
round,  money-making  business.  Write 
world's  largest  breeder  today. 

WILLOW  FARM  R-24  Sellersville,  Pa. 


BAY 


CAIC.  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades. 
rUK  dale:  will  deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  by 
rail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Mixed  Hay.  Srtraw.  Advise 
what  you  need. 

HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

511  E.  Genesee  St.,  Fayetteville,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  Alfalfa,  timothy,  mixed  hay,  straw. 
Advise  what  you  want. 

ROBERT  WOLFF,  Schaghticoke,  New  York. 
Phone  Greenwich  309F21. 


FIELD  BALED  HAY — GOOD  QUALITY.  Delivered 
in  truck  load  lots.  ARTHUR  G.  EMERICH 
Ballston  Lake,  R.  D.  1,  New  York. 
Phone:  Galway  3152 


MISt  EM.ANEOUS 


FOR  SALE:  Quality  cedar  posts — all  sizes,  lengths, 
for  Farms  and  Industry.  Grapestakes,  Electric  Fence 
Stakes,  Telephone,  Transmission  Poles  up  to  35’.  Pine 
lumber.  Hemlock  dimension  material.  Prices  wholesale. 

F.  G.  FLETCHER,  NORWOOD,  NEW  YORK. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

State  Inspected — many  varieties.  Spring-dug 
1948.  Free  circular. 

REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


FBUIT 


F  L  O  R  I  D  AS 

Finest  tree  ripened  Indian  River  Oranges, 
Grapefruit  and  Tangerines.  A  full  bushel  bas¬ 
ket  shipped  direct  to  you  from  our  groves 
for  only  $5.00 — mixed  or  as  requested.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  East  of  Mississippi;  add  10% 
West  and  Canada.  Full  crate  only  $7.90.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to 

INGRAM  GROVES 
BOX  15AA,  ROCKLEDGE,  FLORIDA. 

TREE  RIPENED,  JUICY  FLORIDA  ORANGES 

and  grapefruit.  Picked  and  shipped  fresh  daily.  Give 
your  family  the  benefits  of  having  fresh  oranges  and 
grapefruit  every  winter  day  by  placing  your  order  to 
have  us  ship  you  a  bushel  or  a  box  a  month.  You 
can  order  all  oranqes,  all  grapefruit,  or  mixed.  Family 
bushel  (55  lbs.)  $4.00;  '/2  bushel,  $2.25;  90  lb.  box 
$6.00.  Plus  express  charges.  ALL  SHIPMENTS  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  A  card  brings  illustrated  folder.  Write 

J.  E.  SHOFNER,  Bonded  Shipper,  Tavares,  Fla. 


CATTLE  AUCTIONS 
220th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

Heated  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO., 
New  York. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  4 

125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  many  calf- 
hood  vaccinated,  treated  against  shipping  fever,  mastitis 
tested 

Earlvi'lle  is  located  on  Route  12-B,  a  short  distance 
from  Route  20  in  the  heart  of  America’s  most  famous 
Holstein  section. 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  12  Bulls, 
ready  for  service  from  good  record  dams.  A 
select  offering  of  heifer  calves.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy  them  for  FFA  and  4-H  show 
purposes. 

Every  animal  sold  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  buyers  all  through  the  East.  Make 
money  now  from  high  producing  Registered  Holstein 
cows.  • 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


\ 


DUAL  DISPERSAL  AUCTION 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  28 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
in  heated  sale  pavilion,  EARLVILLE, 
MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL,  C.  J.  KNOELL  herd  of  40 
head,  from  TONAWANDA.  N.  Y.  Bang  Approved, 
eligible  to  go  Into  any  state.  Herd  founded  20  years 
ago,  production  records  for  15  years.  HERD  SIRE — 
high  record,  4%,  all  Rag  Apple  bred  2-year-old.  Many 
sisters  to  world’s  record  cow.  * 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL,  HERBERT  W.  ROOD  milk¬ 
ing  herd  from  CANTON.  ST.  LAW.,  CO..  N.  Y.  20 
head,  all  calfhood  Vaccinated,  entire  offering  fresh  or 
close  springers,  good  ages,  outstanding  individuals,  pro¬ 
duction  records  up  to  over  500  lb.  fat. 

SALE  SUPPLEMENTED  by  choice  group  of  fresh  and 
close  springing  first  calf  heifers  and  young  cows.  Select 
group  of  young  cows  direct  from  Canada.  All  carefully 
treated  against  shipping  fever. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

NOW  THAT  1948  is  here,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  with  our  farms?  I 
have  usually  gone  pretty  well  out  on  a 
limb  in  my  New  Year  guesses — so  here 
we  go  again.  I  only  hope  I’m  right. 

Just  now  some  “bum”  labor  is  find¬ 
ing  it  hard  to  get  jobs — not  because 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  but  because 
they  want  too  high  wages  for  the  ef¬ 
fort,  responsibility  or  work  that  they 
will  give.  This  could  be  misinterpreted 
as  an  unemployment  situation  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is. 

Seemingly,  the  demand  for  labor  is 
the  only  thing  in  which  there  isn’t  a 
shortage.  Demand  continues  in  over 
supply  and  I  think  it  will  through  all 
of  1948. 

With  just  that  as  a  base,  anything 
could  happen,  but  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  much  change  in  1948;  for  when 
you  get  into  bank  deposits,  cash  on 
hand,  wages,  living  costs  as  compared 
to  wages,  demand  for  goods  and  food 
and  an  election  year,  you  just  cannot 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
farming  will  pay  in  1948. 

Consumers  are  Walelifng 
Food  Prices 

I  think  the  “pay”  will  depend  more 
on  what  we  produce  than  in  1947  and 
on  how  closely  we  watch  our  expenses, 
for  farm  expenses  in  1948  will  be  ter¬ 
rific.  People  generally  have  become 
keenly  aware  of  living  costs,  and  any 
surplus  or  any  opportunity  at  all  to 
break  prices  on  any  food  product  will 
bring  immediate  and  severe  reductions 
in  price.  Therefore,  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  kinds  will  meet  unusual 
fluctuations  in  price  which  will  be  great 
enough  to  create  profit  or  loss  of  the 
whole  crop.  Vegetables  might  be  one 
example  especially  subject  to  such 
fluctuations. 

Milk  and  milk  products  will  continue 
under  severe  pressure  all  year  and  any 
weakening  in  marketing  or  demand 
will  meet  a  quick  reduction  in  price. 
But  I  can  see  no  reduction  in  prices  of 
any  of  these  products,  and  they  could 
be  higher  with  a  short  supply.  This  will 
be  the  case  if  dairymen  continue  to 
cull  out  cows;  and  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  with  higher  and 
higher  prices  for  their  cull  cows  and 
continued  high  grain  costs,  dairymen 
will  take  advantage  of  this  wonderful 
opportunity  to  improve  their  herds. 


SAVE  MONEY!  ORDER  NOW! 


LIGHTNING  Tr"™?  N 


Human  lives  are  lost,  costly 
buildings  and  stock  destroyed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Proper 
protection  is  a  low  cost  invest¬ 
ment  that  pays  big  dividends  in 
security.  Install  an  Electra  Sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  99  +  %  efficient.  Re¬ 
duces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  Mail  postcard  for  name 
of  nearest  representative  NOW! 

Protection  Co,  Inc. 

11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
"  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y.  \ 


CANVAS  COVERS 

sizes  proportionately 
complete  price  list. 


7x9  i  $5.11 ;  9  x  12  @ 
$8.76;  15x20  @  $24.34.  Other 
low  priced.  Write  tor  samples  and 


ATWOOD’S 


92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton.  N.  Y 


H  O 
The 


RSEMEN 

Madow 


Send  for  FREE  CATALOG 
Saddlery — Harness — Supplies 
Mai!  Order — Box  517 
Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 


With  this  prospect  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  anticipate  lower  dairy  product 
prices. 

A  Short  Grain  Carry-Over 

Grain  will  be  more  of  a  gamble.  The 
government  has  asked  for  a  10%  re¬ 
duction  in  animal  numbers  to  meet  the 
1947  grain  shortage.  They  are  getting 
nearer  a  25%  reduction.  Therefore,  the 
grain  crop  next  year  will  surely  meet 
a  lessened  demand  from  our  animal 
population.  To  counteract  this,  the 
grain  carry-over  will  be  very,  very 
short  and  it  will  take  a  lot  of  grain  to 
build  these  supplies  back.  Therefore, 
grain  will  most  likely  continue  very 
high,  and  more  of  it  should  be  grown  in 
the  Northeast.  And  it  is  also  a  gamble 
because  with  any  opportunity  at  all 
its  price  will  be  jumped  on. 

Hay  as  a  cash  crop  will  continue  to 
be  no  good,  but  as  a  feed  for  your  own 
growing  and  producing  animals  it  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  your  best.  Last 
fall  we  were  hand-picking  tomatoes 
contracted  at  $29.10  a  ton  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  were  putting  in  second- 
cutting  baled  alfalfa  on  which  we  were 
bid  $40  a  ton.  This  could  easily  be  re¬ 
peated  in  1948  as  far  as  the  hay  is 
concerned,  but  they  will  have  to  find 
someone  else  to  contract  tomatoes. 

Livestock  in  1948  is  the  surest  and 
safest  gamble  I  have  ever  seen  it.  We 
know  it  will  be  short  and  high,  not 
only  in  1948  but  for  a  number  of  years. 
Some  authorities  say  it  will  be  at  least 
ten  years  before  it  can  recover  in  num¬ 
bers.  We  know,  then,  that  any  gain  in 
weight  or  any  maturity  will  pay  big 
dividends.  That  means  young  animals. 
I  do  not  think  mature  or  aged  animals 
will  break  in  price,  but  why  pay  for 
this  maturity  or  gain  at  present  prices 
when  we  know  we  can  produce  it  at  a 
profit  ? 

Scrub  Cows  Decreasing' 

The  scrub  or  poorly  bred  animal  is 
rapidly  passing  out  of  the  picture.  The 
demand  is  for  good  animals,  either  for 
breeding  or  meat.  In  fact,  we  have 
never  seen  the  price  spread  so  great 
between  “just  another  animal”  and  a 
“good  one.”  This  trend  is  sure  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  is  one  good  development  of 
an  over-short  supply.  It  is  already  im¬ 
proving  our  breeding  stock  tremend¬ 
ously  and  creating  a  demand  for  it  as 
experience  with  good  livestock  increas¬ 
es,  meaning  that  more  and  more  of  us 
will  realize  that  it  costs  no  more  to 
feed  a  good  animal  than  a  poor  one 
and  its  returns  are  far  greater.  Also, 
more  and  more  consumers  have  found 
out  that  good  meat  is  the  cheapest. 

Yes,  1948  looks  good  for  the  average 
farmer,  with  livestock  the  outstanding 
opportunity — particularly,  good,  young 
breeding  stock.  This  means,  primarily, 
better  pastures,  better  hay,  and  more 
grain. 

As  always,  farming  will  be  a  gamble 
and  all  farmers  gamblers,  and,  like  any 
other  gamble,  the  higher  the  stakes, 
the  greater  the  profit  or  loss — and  the 
“steaks”  are  sure  high  for  1948!  . 

-  a. a.  — 

AYK SHIRE  HIlEEDEllS 

( Continued  from  Page  13) 
on  the  Pig”,  both  of  which  I  have.  Then 
the  famous  Tim  Bunker  Papers  of 
Hookertown,  Conn.;  F.  D.  Curtis,  F.  L. 
Stewart,  and  many  others. 

I  can  distinctly  remember  a  picture 
of  a'  yoke  of  oxen  loose  and  one  lying 
down,  on  the  cover  of  one  number  of 
1861.  The  paper  was  of  good  size  with 
huff  colored  covers.  There  was  also  a 
page  for  “humbugs”  I  remember.  I  be¬ 
lieve  my  father  personally  knew 
Orange  Judd. 

We  have  been  breeders  of  Ayrshire 
for  over  thirty-three  years  and  I  can 
still  remember  pictures  of  them  back 
in  the  issues  of  ’66  or  ’67,  Dutchess  of 
Smithsburg,  Flora  2nd,  Dolly  and 
others.  Alvin  L.  Dudley,  Mt.  Airy, 
Maryland. 
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The  PAPEC  T8H  Hay  Harvester  is  the 

CLEANEST ,  FASTEST,  EASIEST  WAY 

to  handle  hay  crops 

•  Takes  backache  out  of  haying. 


Picks  up  from  windrow,  chops  and  blows  chopped 
hay  into  truck  or  wagon. 

Handles  any  hay  crop — green, 
dry  or  semi-cured. 


Spring-steel  fingers  pick 
up  crop  without  leaf- 
shattering  and  leave 
field  clean. 


Saves  time  and 
labor  and  produces 
better  feed. 


Supply  is  limited  so  see  your  Papec  dealer  promptly.  Write  for  FREE 
booklet  describing  the  Papec  18H  Hay  Harvester.  Papec  Machine 

Company,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 
HAY  CHOPPER- 
SILO  FILLERS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


HAMMER  MILLS 
HAY  HARVESTERS 
CROP  BLOWERS 
FEED  MIXERS 


Reduced  prices. 

• 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 
OR  WRITE 


.POWER  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


P.M.’S  “UNIVERSAL”  SAW 


Dealerships 

Available 


Chain  Saws. 


Leads  its  field  in  One-Man 
Weight  38  lbs. 

NEW  MODEL  available,  great  improvements. 
INCREASED  H.  P. 
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HOLSTEINS 


utilize  large  amounts  of  home-grown  feeds  to 
maintain  high  production.  Large  capacity  also 
assures  greater  Vitamin  D  intake  and  ability 
to  convert  carotene  into  more  Vitamin  A  than 
smaller  breeds. 

It’s  HOLSTEINS  for  PROFITS 

The  ability  above,  plus  eco¬ 
nomical  production,  long  pro¬ 
ductive  life,  husky  calves  and 
ability  to  thrive  in  all  climates, 
makes  Holsteins  the  breed  for 
profits  and  registered  Hol¬ 
steins  the  choice  for  top  profits. 
Better  investigate  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  Holsteins  offer— write 

IN-FRIESIAN  ASS  N 

•  Brattleboro,Vermont*Box  3002 

_ 


SS  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt,  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Free 
literature,  Abortion, 
Penicillin,  DDT. 
Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  *| 9 A  Kansas  City  15,  Mo. 


•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 


MAM-O-LAC 

ITYROTHRICINl 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Libera!  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  MINOR  CUTS,  CHAPPING 


CRACKED  TEATS,  WOUNDS 

_ 

A tuxtfQj 

I'JiUHBjh 

CORONA  MFC.  CO. 


VnHVULV  J,  If  W  U  II  U  J 

Q&OAta 

ANTISEPTIC  W 


ANTISEPTIC 

OINTMENT 

...  75c 
Kenton,  Ohio 


8-ounce  can 


Send  today  for  FREE  Cir¬ 
cular  picturing  my  Pat¬ 
ented,  2-piece  Teat  Cup. 

Nothing  else  like  it. 

READ  HOW  it  milks  up 
to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
hetter,  with  less  strip¬ 
pings.  SEE  WHY  it 
sticks  on  better  to  ANY 
size  or  shape  teat.  SEE 
HOW  it  takes  apart  and 
assembles  in  an  IN¬ 
STANT — cleans  at  least 
50%  quicker.  NOTE 
there  are  NO  threads,  NO 
RINGS,  NO  nipples!  No  as¬ 
sembly  tools  needed.  Just  2 
pieces  —  the  I -piece  dent- 
proof  “lifetime”  shell,  the 
l-piece  rubber  inflation.  So 
simple,  so  sanitary,  so  prac¬ 
tical,  so  much  BETTER  that 
THOUSANDS  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  use  my  cups  exclusively. 

But  FIRST  —  every  one  of 
those  farmers  TRIED  my 
cups  30  days  on  his  OWN 
MILKER  BEFORE  deciding 
to  KEEP  them.  I  offer  you 
the  same  unusual  MONEY- 
BACK  30  DAYS  MILKING 
TRIAL.  But  I  ask  you  first  to 
find  out  all  the  facts.  Do  not 
send  money.  Just  send  the 
Coupon  below!  If  you  have  a 
De  Laval,  McCormick- Deering, 
Sears.  Empire,  Universal,  Conde, 
Hinman,  Perfection.  Riteway, 
or  similar  standard  machine, 
write  or  send  coupon  NOW  for 
complete  FREE  details.  (Style 
B  designed  especially  for  De 
Laval.)  Please  state  name  of 
machine! 

MAIL  COUPON  For 

.  FREE  CIRCULAR 


FREE  INFORMATION 


ROBERT  E.  MAES 

A-18  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall.  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion,  your  FREE  t’l  RCUI.AU  de¬ 
scribing  your  Patented  2-Piece  Teat 
Cup.  also  details-  of  your  Guaranteed  Money- Back 
3b  Day  Milking  Trial. 


Name  _ 

Address 
Name  of  Machine  used 


|  Name  of  Machine  used  _ _  | 


MILK  UP  TO 

25° FASTER 


TEAT 


With  New  2-PIECE 


CUP! 


(50)  22 
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KERR  CHICKS 
PAY  THEIR  WAY 


Kerr  Chicks  get  the 
egg-laying  habit 
from  pedigreed  an¬ 
cestors.  Careful,  sci¬ 
entific  breeding  pays 
out  in  extra  eggs 
that  bring  you  extra 
profits. 


QUICK,  EVEN  GROWTH 


Thousands  of  success¬ 
ful  farmers  and  poul- 
trymen  start  lively  Kerr 
Chicks  every  year.  100% 
live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Kerr  Chicks  live, 
thrive,  GROW. 


ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED 


120,000  breeders  are 
blood  tested  annually 
for  BWD  (pullorum). 
240-acre  breeding 
farm.  Weekly  hatches. 
5  breeds,  2  crosses. 
40th  year. 

•  Write  or  call  for  FREE 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide 
Z  and  price  list,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office. 


new  jersey  penna. 

Paterson  Lancaster 

Woodbury  Dunmore 

Jamesburg  Reading 

CONN.,  Danbury  Dept.  21 
21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 

Kingston 
East  Syracuse 
Schenectady 
Binghamton 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


JUST  ASK  FOR  IT! 

Before  vou  order  your  1948  chicks,  I  want  you  to  see 
my  new  free  catalogue.  Whether  you  raise  many  or 
few.  I  think  you'll  find  it  interesting — yes,  and  use¬ 
ful.  It’s  packed  with  poultry  information,  plus  infor¬ 
mation  about  Bray  methods,  breeds,  crosses,  sex-links. 
Read  about  John  Williams,  Senior  and  Junior,  raising 
Bray  chicks  at  Alban, — and  many  others  who  find 
they  really  deliver  the  goods.  Just  send  your  name  and 
address — no  obligation 

114  Myrtle  Ave. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FRED  W.  BRAY 


When  writina  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


BALANCED- 
BRED  for 
MORE  MEAT 
MORE  EGGS 


This  year,  protect  your  profits  with 
breeding !  Get  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  —  a  high  production 
strain.  They  grow  fast  — save  feed  — 
mature  early  —  produce  more.  22 
years  of  pedigree  breeding.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  breeding  source.  Sexed 
and  cross-bred  chicks  available.  30- 
•day  satisfaction  guarantee.  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 
full  facts  in  free  illustrated  catalog! 

FREE  CATALOG! 

— 


HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  20  Walpole,  N;  H. 

Please  send  me  yout  FREE  colorful 
catalog. 


Name _ 

Address...- 
State. _ 


BUY  BABY  CHICKS 


BUYING  baby  chicks  for  growing 
next  year’s  layers  is  one  of  the 
most  important  jobs  of  the  year  for 
poultrymen.  Every  year  some  poultry- 
men  are  disappointed  in  the  results 
they  get.  Sometimes  this  is  unavoid¬ 
able,  but  all  possible  caution  should  be 
taken  to  buy  good  chicks  and  to  raise 
them  well. 

1.  Health.  On  the  average,  chicks  are 
far  healthier  than  they  used  to  be.  For 
one  thing,  pullorum  disease  is  far  less 
common  than  it  once  was.  It  is  being 
controlled  by  blood  testing  of  the  breed- 
trolled  by  blood  testing  of  the  breed¬ 
ers,  a  process  which  every  buyer  of 
baby  chicks  should  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand. 

There  are  several  degrees  of  testing. 
For  example,  some  hatcheries  test 
yearly  and  remove  all  the  reactors. 
This  helps,  but  the  blood  test  is  not 
perfect  and  a  few  reactors  may  be 
missed,  in  which  case  a  few  chicks 
may  have  the  disease.  If  all  conditions 
are  favorable,  losses  may  be  few,  but 
if  the  chicks  should  get  chilled  or  over¬ 
heated,  losses  may  be  heavy. 

If  you  buy  chicks  from  a  hatchery 
that  advertises  that  the  breeders  are 
blood  tested  (usually  meaning  that 
some  reactors  are  found  each  year » 
you  have  little  comeback  in  case  pull¬ 
orum  develops  among  the  chicks.  The 
hatchery  did  exactly  what  it  said 
namely,  blood  test,  and  it  did  not  guar¬ 
antee  that  no  reactors  were  found. 

Other  hatcheries  have  tested  for 
some  year§  and  have  reached  the  point 
where  no  reactors  are  found.  Chicks 
from  such  a  hatchery  are  safer.  They 
usually  cost  more  money  but  they  are 
worth  it. 

2.  Production.  Many  hatcheries  have 
conducted  a  breeding  program  to  de¬ 
velop  a  flock  with  high  production.  A 
few  still  buy  hatching  eggs  with  little 
attention  to  breeding.  A  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  costs  money  and  naturally  chicks 
from  stock  bred  for  production  are 
priced  higher.  They  are  worth  the  ex¬ 
tra  cost.  No  matter  how  well  you  care 
for  a  flock,  they  will  not  produce  above 
their  inherited  ability  to  lay  eggs. 

3.  Ordering.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  or¬ 
der  your  chicks  early  and  to  order 
from  the  same  hatchery  year  after 
year  so  long  as  they  give  you  satisfac- 
|  tion.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  questions 
of  a  hatchery  and  if  the  hatchery  is 
close  at  hand,  pay  the  owner  a  visit 
In  a  season  where  demand  for  chicks 
exceeds  the  supply  you  are  likely  to 
run  into  delay  in  delivery.  Hatcheries 
should  ship  chicks  in  the  order  that 
orders  are  received,  but  there  is  good 
evidence  that  some  hatcheries  do  not, 
sometimes  the  poultryman  who  makes 
the  most  noise  gets  chicks  first. 

Letters  to  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Service  Bureau  sometimes  report 
the  receipt  of  postcards  for  three  or 
four  weeks  in  succession,  each  post¬ 
card  expressing  regret  that  the  order 
can’t  be  filled  and  promising  that  the 
chicks  will  be  shipped  the  following 
week.  The  poultryman  isn’t  much  bet¬ 
ter  off  to  cancel  his  order,  unless  he  is 
sure  of  a  place  where  he  can  buy 
chicks,  but  very  often  a  threat  of  can¬ 
cellation  results  in  the  receipt  of  the 
chicks.  “The  squealing  wheel  gets  the 
grease.” 

4.  Care.  Many  chicks  die  because 
they  were  chilled  or  overheated.  It  is 
very  much  worth  while  to  plan  to  get 
the  chicks  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at 
the  post  office  or  railroad;  to  bring 
them  home  in  a  heated  car  if  the 


weather  is  cold,  and  to  have  the  brood¬ 
er  ready  with  a  stove  which  has  been 
running  for  at  least  a  couple  of  days. 

With  the  quality  of  chicks  that  is 
being  produced  by  most  hatcheries, 
and  if  they  can  be  put  into  a  brooder 
house  without  overheating  or  chilling, 


Blood  testing  of  breeders  for  Pullorum 
and  breeding  for  high  production  has  re¬ 
moved  much  of  the  “guesswork''  from 
raising  chicks. 

a  very  large  proportion  of  chicks  can 
be  raised  if  any  one  of  several  good 
feeding  and  management  programs  is 
followed. 

5.  Adjustments.  Most  hatcheries 
guarantee  live  delivery.  Naturally  they 
cannot  guarantee  that  the  chicks  will 
live,  but  many  of  them  do  go  more 
than  half  way  in  making  an  adjust¬ 
ment  in  case  the  chicks  prove  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Some  hatcheries  have  a  “black 
list’”  of  customers  who  are  habitual 
complainers.  Hatchery  owners  believe 
that  an  occasional  customer  plans  to 
complain  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  few 
extra  chicks  for  nothing.  That  is  plain 
dishonesty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
do  have  trouble  it  is  only  fair  to  let 
the  hatchery  know  about  it  promptly. 
You  are  far  more  likely  to  get  an  ad¬ 
justment  in  such  cases  if  you  deal 
with  the  same  hatchery  year  after  year 
than  if  you  buy  from  h  new  one  every 
season. 

6.  Guarantees.  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  guarantees  its  advertisements.  We 
cannot  guarantee  the  chicks  will  live 
any  more  than  the  hatchery  can.  We  do 
guarantee  that  you  will  get  the  chicks 
or  the  refund  of  your  money,  that  the 
hatchery  will  deliver  the  kind  of  chicks 
they  advertise,  and  that  promises  made 
by  our  advertisers  will  be  kept.  Each 
spring  we  get  many  complaints  from 
our  subscribers  who  order  chicks  from 
hatcheries  that  do  not  advertise  in 
American  Agriculturist.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  little  we  can  do  in  securing 
adjustments  in  such  cases.  Certainly, 
you  will  agree  that  it  is  only  fair  that 
you  write  to  the  publication  in  which 
the  advertisement  appeared  and  from 
which  you  ordered  the  chicks. 

There  are  plenty  of  hazards  in  rais¬ 
ing  chicks,  but  a  thorough  understand 
ing  of  the  facts  plus  some  carefu 
planning  will  reduce  these  hazards  to 
a  minimum. 

—  a. a.  — 

Every  year,  about  one  egg  out  of 
every  20  produced  on  the  farm  never 
gets  to  the  table.  About  two  billion 
eggs — five  per  cent  of  all  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  annually — become  inedible  or  are 
broken  during  the  long  trip  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer. 


Bctter-Bri— 
S-C.  White 
Leghorns 


i|HViv  Day-Old  Chicks 

9  Day-Old  Pullets 

Started  Pullets,  4  Weeks  and  Older 


► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 
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Highest  egg  weight  ’45-46  N.  Y- U.  S. 
R.O.  P.  Tests 

-Holder  1st  N.  Y.  S  Pullorum  Clean 
Certificate 

-Home  of  CONFINEMENT  REARING 
on  wire  floors. 

-No  Hatching  Eggs  Bought-  all  chicks 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  on  our  4  farms 
by  our  13,000  bird  breeding  flock. 

1948’ s  A  LEGHORN  YEAR! 

Less  feed  to  grow  chicks,  and  less  feed 
per  dozen  eggs. 

Send  for  our 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 
Allen  H.  Bulkley  and  Son* 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Far— 

Dept.  A-2,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


J 

§ 


Nearly  a  quarter  century  of  progressive  breed¬ 
ing  tuts  made  Waysitle  Reds  highly  efficient, 
profitable  producers  of  eggs  and  meat.  Wayside 
Chicks  are  vigorous,  healthy,  quick  growing — 
customer's  report  flock  averages  of  180-200 
large-size  eggs  per  bird,  with  very  little  mor¬ 
tality.  5,000  excellent  breeders  on  our  own  farm 
produce  every  chick  and  hatching  egg  we  sell. 
N.  Y.-U  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Wayside  offers  the  breeds  and  crosses  listed 
below — all  the  same  high  quality.  Baby  chicks 
available  every  week — either  straight-run  or 
sexed  Reserve  yours  early! 

Write  for  1948  folder 
and  prices  today. 

WAYSI  *  A  M 

RD.  2-G,  Middletown,  N.Y. 
J.  C.  SMITH,  Prop. 


1948’s  LARGEST  SAVINGS 

<aW(NE  (HICKS 


and 


R.  O.  P. 
SIRED 


PULLETS 


%XTRA 

CHICKS 

included  in 
every  order. 
Wene’s  bonus 
gives  you  a 
better  start! 


o  Get  LIVABILITY  you  need  with 

r  bUUv  chicks  from  Wene  U.  S.  Certified 
HEN-BREEDER  White  Leghorns— 200-300  egg  sires. 
Or  Leghorn-Minorcas,  pedigree-sired.  For  BROWN 
eggs,  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  or 
Sex-Link  Red-Rock  Pullets. 

£  POULTRY  All  heavy  breed  flocks,  pure  or  cross- 
r  MEAT  breed,  free  of  reactors.  Red-Rocks, 
Wyan-Rocks,  Bram-Rocks,  Hampshires,  Wyandottes, 
Giants,  Reds,  Rocks. 

FREE  brings  Sensational  Money-Saving  Offer  early  orders. 
e  m  v  a  i  a  *  competitively  priced  matings  with  replacement  guarantees. 
CATALOG  u.  S.  N.  J.  Approved,  Pullorum  Controlled.  1,800,000  eggs 
capacity.  Air  shipment  anywhere.  Write  today. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  A-4>,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


CHAJP^ 


WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES 

For  more  eggs  per  bird,  more  meat  per 
lb.  of  feed  consumed,  get  Chapman  Farms 
chicks.  Developed  by  careful,  expert  breeding 
to  combine  these  money-making  qualities: 
high  livability,  fast  even  growth  and  feather¬ 
ing,  quality  meat,  and  heavy  persistent  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs. 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Join  the  hundreds  of  poultrymen  and  farmers 
who  have  had  success  with  Chapman  chicks — 
order  early!  Write  for  catalog  &  prices.  Box  A. 


CHAPMftNfARMSl«  — 


Help  Celebrate  Our 
25th  ANNIVERSARY  with 
BETTER  PROFITS  from 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  Approved— 
Pullorum  Clean 
For  real  vitality,  choose  Moul’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires — big,  long-lived  birds  bred  for  meat 
type  and  top-notch  production.  A  Favorite 
with  breeders,  hatcherymen,  commercial 
poultrymen  Described  in  catalog — write 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOXQ  EXETER,  N.  H. 


For  Feed  Savings  and  Profits 

1  .(apes  R.O.P.  sired  chicks  from  U 
I’S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  clean 
flocks  give  you  high  average  egg 
production  and  rapid  weight  gains 
hat  mean  low  unit  costs.  Your 
choice  of  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Leghorns,  Rock-Reds  and 
Red-Rocks.  For  full  information, 
write 

MAPES  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  R3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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Your 


Entire  flock  eon  be 
easily  deloused, 
without  hand¬ 
ling.  Simply  tap 
Black  Leaf  40  on 
roosts,  then  smear. 
Fumes  kill  poultry- 
lice. 


9f 

40 

Look  for  the  Leaf  on  the  Package 


Apply  with  Cap-Brush  Applicator  which  comes  with  each 
small  package.  Cap-Brush  utilizes  the  powerful 
Black  Leaf  40  fumes  to  give  greatest  coverage.  Each 
ounce  treats  about  90  chickens  —  60  feet  of  roost. 
Sold  by  dealers.  Buy  only  in  factory-sealed 
containers  to  insure  full  strenqth. 

•4816 


TOBACCO  BY  PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Nicotine  Specialists  Since  IHN5 

LOUISVILLE  2,  •  KENTUCKY 


PUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT -BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatches 
every  week. 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  — 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 


Write  for  Circular  —  Established  1920. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR, 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York. 


The  KAUDER  Strains 

Pedigreed  White  Leghorns 
and  New  Hampshires 


MORE  MARGINS 

Boost  your  margins,  increase  your  out¬ 
put  per  bag  of  feed  with  chicks  from 
Kauder's  this  year. 

Highest  livability  all  breeds  1938-46, 
breeders  with  five  pens  entered. 
Highest  total  production  all  breeds  for 
high  five  pens,  last  14  years. 

Kauder  chicks  in  1948  can  insure 
^the  best  possible  margin  of  profit; 
write  for  catalog  today. 


IRVING  KAUDER  NzTz 


Christie’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

^PIZZERINKTUM 


Trade-Name  Iteg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


BUY  THE  BEST  AVAILABLE 

SPIZZE  R I N  KTU  M  Barred  Rocks 
are  bred  to  the  same  exacting 
standards  of  excellence  as  the 
world-famous  SPIZZERIN  KTUM 
New  Hampshires.  They  grow  fast  and 
uniformly,  feather  completely  from 
the  ueginning,  are  ready  for  the  laying  house  or 
broiler  market  ahead  of  usual  schedule.  Pullets  are 
typical  production  birds — prolific  layers  of  large, 
brown  eggs.  Buy  direct  from  the  source  and  avoid 
substitutes. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
Barred  Rocks  New  Hampshires 

straight  Run,  Sexed  Pullets  or  Cockerels  100% 
U.S.-N.H.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean.  Chicks 
Shipped  by  Express- Parcel  Post-Airfreight. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  11,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


H1JLJLPOT  QUALITY 

For  Greater  Profits 

TURKEYS 

finiv  N.  H.  Reds  nlTvr  Mammoth 

l,|f  |\  Roeks  &  X  III  |\  White 

W.  Leghorns  Pekins 

U  I  I  |  n  r>  T  Box  9,  Frenchtown.  N.  J.  (Phone  29) 
1  1  L  u  r  W  1  Freehold,  N.  J.  (Phone  0846) 

,  .  CHICKS  FROM  KETAY 

Live,  Lay,  Pay,  Largest  chick  producer  in  N.  Y.  State. 
N.  Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Sex-linked  Red-Rock  fam¬ 
ous  “Black”  pullet  chicks — Rock-Hamp.  Barred  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds,  N.  Hampshires,  W.  Leghorns.  Write 
KETAY’S  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Huntington  Station, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

„  PULLETS 

soo  Choice.  Ready  to  Lay.  Immediate  Delivery.  Pro¬ 
duction  Bred.  Price  Right. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  AND  FARMS, 
 STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 
of  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER'S  ANCONA  FARM-  Richfield  10,  Pa. 


A  Feeding  Plan  to 
Start  and  Grow  Chicks 

For  the  First  Two  Days 

1.  Clean  water  in  clean  drinking 
fountains;  scrub  fountains  every  day. 

2.  Feed  chicks  scratch  grain  (chick 
size)  five  times  each  day.  Give  the 
chicks  as  much  as  they  will  clean  up  in 
15  minutes.  Feed  the  grain  on  egg  case 
flats. 

3.  Mix  a  little  chick  size  grit  with 
the  grain. 

Third  Day  Through  the  Sixth  Week 

1.  Clean  water  in  clean  drinking 
fountains — scrub  fountains  once  every 
day. 

2.  A  20%  protein  starting  and 
growing  mash  in  hoppers  at  all  times: 
fill  hoppers  no  more  than  half  full  to 
prevent  waste. 

3.  Feed  grit  in  separate  hoppers  or 
sprinkle  on  top  of  the  mash  on  alter¬ 
nate  days.  Chick  size  oyster  shell  may 
be  fed  in  the  same  way. 

Seventh  Week  Through  Sixteenth 
Week 

1.  Water  as  above. 

2.  Growing  mash  or  starting  and 
growing  mash  as  above. 

3.  Feed  about  two  pounds  of 
scratch  grain  to  every  100  birds  in 
early  morning;  repeat  at  noon;  in  the 
later  afternoon,  give  all  the  scratch 
grain  which  will  be  consumed  in  20 
minutes. 

4.  Feed  grit  and  oyster  shell  as 
above. 

Seventeenth  Week  to  Laying  Age 

As  above  but  increase  grain  in  order 
to  reduce  the  protein  in  the  ration. 
Change  to  a  laying  mash  or  continue 
with  the  growing  mash. 

NOTE:  A  high  grade  of  limestone 
grit  or  similar  material,  containing  96 
per  cent  or  more  of  calcium  carbonate 
may  be  used  in  place  of  oyster  shell. 

When  green  feed  is  available,  make 
liberal  use  of  it  in  feeding  growing 
chickens. — D.  H.  Horton. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CATS  IN  THE  HEN  HOUSE 

APPARENTLY  I  have  been  guilty 
of  “unawareness.”  Many,  many 
times  I  have  heard  poultry  owners  at 
meetings  and  in  conversation  say  that 
the  best  solution  of  the  rat  problem  is 
a  good  cat.  I  didn’t  doubt  it,  but  I  sort 
of  discounted  the  idea.  I  guess  I  felt 
that  it  wasn’t  practical  for  a  big  three- 
story  house  with  1800  hens. 

Now  I  have  had  an  awakening. 
Brother-in-law  Fred,  annoyed  by  rats 
that  got  into  the  hen  house  in  spite  of 
screens  and  all  other  efforts  to  keep 
them  out,  found  4  half  grown  kittens 
and  put  them  in  the  feed  room.  He  cut 
cat-holes  so  that  the  kittens  could  get 
into  the  three  pens — 600  white  Leg¬ 
horns  in  each  pen.  Well,  just  what  you 
would  expect  to  happen,  happened.  The 
pullets  exploded  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
din  as  soon  as  the  first  kitten  crawled 
into  one  of  the  pens.  Cackling  didn’t 
quiet  down  for  an  hour. 

But  two  days  later  two  kittens  fol¬ 
lowed  me  into  one  of  the  pens  and 
nothing  happened.  Already  the  pullets 
were  adjusted  to  the  sight  of  the  kit¬ 
tens.  Egg  production  was  not  affected 
in  the  least  by  the  big  scare,  as  far  as 
I  could  see.  The  kittens  went  after  the 
rats  right  away,  and  the  mice,  too. 
Now  feed  bags  are  not  molested  and 
I  never  see  either  rats  or  mice. 

I  was  telling  Professor  Botsford 
about  my  surprising  discovery.  Bots¬ 
ford  has  some  8  or  9  hundred  Leghorns 
in  one  big  flock.  With  a  wave  of  his 
hand  he  said,  “Old  stuff!  Our  cats  have 
always  gone  in  and  out  of  the  laying 
pens  as  they  please.  I  haven’t  seen  a 
rat  or  a  mouse  in  the  place  for  years.” 

— L.  E.  W. 


£GHORN  Pen 


fcfcCORD 


AflCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

**  MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS/ 


POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Route  3G, ITHACA,  N.Y 


BABCOCK 


Increased  Egg  Production  depends  on  the  inherited  laying  abilities  of 
the  chicks  you  buy.  CLEMENTS  offer  pullet  chicks  from  proven  high 
producing  strains  —  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

CLEMENTS  Black  Sex-Links — especially  fine  for  commercial  egg  farmers  — 
quick  growing,  amazing  disease  resistance,  high  production. 

CLEMENTS  Reds — Bred  for  high  livability,  vitality,  unusually  heavy  egg  production. 
CLEMENTS  ROCKS — Famous  for  stamina  and  egg  laying  abilities. 

MAINE— U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 


Order  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  early  and  be  sure  of  top  quality — Write  for  catalog  today. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


SPECIAL  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEG.  FROM 
PRODUCED  ON  OUR  OWN 
Large  Tvpe  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  _ 

EGGS 

FARM 

100 

$14. 

12. 

100 

$27. 

25. 

100 

$4. 

2. 

N.  IT.  Iteds  _ 

14. 

20. 

12. 

White  &  B.  Rocks _ — 

14. 

20. 

12. 

Rock-Red  Cross  _ _ 

14. 

20. 

12. 

Assorted  Heavy  Ckls.  $10.-100.  From  Bloodtested 
Breeders.  Cat.  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Our  35th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 


for  size,  type,  &.  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  and 
Breeders. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Leister’s  Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  or 
White  Rocks.  Rock- Red  Cross  and  Red- Rock  Cross. 
Black  Minorcas.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  CHICKS 
AVAILABLE  JANUARY  1948  AND  AFTER.  Write  for 
prices  and  descriptive  literature  concerning  our  quality 
chicks.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Expert 
sexing  service. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hanson  Large  Type  Whue  ..eijiiuins,  drown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  hatched  from 
eggs  direct  from  N.  H.  We  can  furnish  sexed  or 
straight  run  chicks,  95%  Pullets  guaranteed.  Shipped 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A,  —  —  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


^ULIHFARMfCHKKJCa 


|  All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 

I  Blood  Tested.  Write  Now  for  our 

|\|M  New  Catalog  and  Prices. 

L  Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


# 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 
Lens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Hatched  from  large,  selected  breeders.  Shipped 
Promptly.  $22.00 — 100. 

Harry  Burnham,  No.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS 

Immediate  shipments.  Barred-White  Rocks,  White- 
Brown-Buff  Leghorns,  Black-Buff  Minorcas,  $11.95  per 
100;  $7.00 — 50;  $3.75 — 25.  Heavy  pullets,  $13.60;  Cock¬ 
erels,  $12.95.  Leghorn  and  Minorca  pullets,  $19.90; 
Cockerels,  $6.00.  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
$12.95—100;  $7.50—50;  $4.00—25.  Pullets,  $14.80; 

Cockerels,  $13.95.  Heavy  assorted,  straight  ruo,  $9.95 — 
100:  Any  sex,  any  breed,  no  sex  guarantee,  our  choice, 
$7.50 — 100,  plus  postage.  All  chicks  top  quality,  from 
purebred,  bloodtested  flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  order  in  now.  Don't  delay.  Turkeys  and 
ducklings  available,  beginning  March  1.  Mammoth 
Bronze  turkey  poults,  $10.25 — 12;  $21.00 — 25;  $41.00 — 50; 
$80.00—100;  $390.00—500.  White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $3.60 
—  12;  $7.25—25;  $14.00—50;  $26.00 — 100;  $125.00—500. 
Order  today,  at  these  low  prices.  Pay  your  postman,  COD. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA. 

Mf.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

10,000  WEEKLY,  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE— 

improved  White  Holland.  Pennsylvania’s  Finest — Win 
F.F.A.  Championship.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
Get  the  facts —  "How  Kline  Can  Under  Sell  With 
Better  Poults."  Write  today: 

KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT.  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


QUALITY  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hamilton  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands.  Pullorum 
clean.  Breeders,  no  eggs  purchased.  Circular  with  low 
prices  FREE. 


SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  A,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED.  Costs  little  to  start,  just  a  rew  minutes 
dally  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard  space.  Several  females  and  one 
male  starts  a  large  herd  which  can  furnish  you  an  income  for  years. 
WE  SUPPLY  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  FREE!  Tremendous  demand  for 
breeding  stock,  delicious  meat  and  world's  most  beautiful  rabbit 
fur.  Dealers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts,  need  thousands  of 
these  luxurious  Chin-Chin  furs  now.  Write  today  for  free,  illus¬ 
trated  booklet.  The  profit  possibilities  in  this  fascinating  business  will 
amaze  you I  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  R-24-A.  SELLERSVIUE,  PA. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  BREEDER  OF  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS. 


WELDING  GENERATOR 

150  ampere  $47.50.  Bargains,  motors  and  generators. 
State  your  needs.  , 

BUTLER  ELECTRIC,  1885  Milwaukee,  Chicago. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ««™»" 

200" 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  Lumber  .  BELSAW  MODELSl 

ties,  shingles,  in  10  to  24  foot  sawing 

erates,  lath,  ])  lengths.  MECHANICAL 

studding,  FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 

gosltive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 


BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO.,  1815T  Field  Bldg. 

31S  Westport  Road  Kan,,,  City  2, Mo. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


FREE — BIG  1948  new  and  used  tractor  parts  catalog. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

IRVING  S  TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY, 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


(52)  24 
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Hew  tyecvi  CHARM 

GRACE  WATKINS  HUCRETT 


WHETHER  something  for  wear 
under  winter  coats  or  for  the 
very  early  days  of  spring  is  wanted,  the 
woman  who  sews  will  find  the  best  of 
the  new  styles  for  all  ages  right  here! 

Handy  for  home,  No.  2435  features 
the  slim-making  midriff  and  front-hut- 
toning  ease,  besides  giving  choice  of 
puff  sleeves  or  armhole  ruffles. 

A  brand  new  ballerina  jumper  with 
swirling  skirt  and  tight  basque  top  is 
No.  2419.  It  has  its  own  round- 
collared  blouse  to  accent  with  ties. 


“Pocket  edition”  frock  No.  2352 
uses  a  pretty  plastron  front  and  con¬ 
trasting  collar  to  keep  a  little  girl’s 
interest  running  high.  Pattern  includes 
panties. 

No.  2422  is  a  dress  that  translates 
new  Gibson  Girl  charm  to  the  teen  and 
sub-teen  set  .  .  .  with  sweeping  skirt, 
deep  dipping  collar  that’s  delightful 
with  ties  and  scarfs. 

Two-in-one  pattern  No.  2438 
dresses  a  little  girl  in  a  frock  with 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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APPLES  have  so  many  possibili¬ 
ties  that  it  is  a  pity  to  limit  their 
use  to  sauce  and  pie — and  no  as¬ 
persions  on  the  pie  and  sauce  either! 
Here  is  a  top-of-the-stove  version  of 
the  “baked”  apple  that  does  not  require 
heating  up  the  oven.  It  is  really  a 
glazed  apple  but  looks  like  a  baked  one: 

Core  but  do  not  peel  the  apples;  set 
them  in  a  kettle,  add  sugar  sirup,  cover 
and  cook  until  tender  but  well-shaped. 
If  you  want  to  jnake  them  look  fest¬ 
ive,  add  cinnamon  candies  or  red  color¬ 
ing  to  the  sirup. 

To  give  baked  apples  special  signifi¬ 
cance,  core  without  cutting  through 
the  stem  end,  then  fill  the  cavities 
with  moist  mincemeat  and  bake  as 
usual. 

APPLE  PANDOWDY 

>/2  loaf  of  stale  bread  %  cup  dark  brown  sugar 
8  large  tart  apples  (4  cup  cold  water 

1/2  teaspoon  cinnamon  2  tablespoons  butter 

14  teaspoon  salt 

Cut  the  bread  in  thin  slices  and  pare 
off  the  crusts.  Butter  each  slice.  Lay 
them  in  a  buttered  baking  dish  until  it 
is  neatly  lined.  Add  apples,  pared  and 
sliced,  the  sugar,  cinnamon  and  salt; 
pour  the  water  over  all.  Cover  the  top 
with  bread,  buttered  side  up.  Bake  in 
a  slow  oven  (250°  F.)  for  1  hour.  Serve 
hot  with  liquid  or  hard  sauce. 

APPLE  JOY 

Try  this  and  “just”  applesauce  be¬ 
comes  company  dessert.  Into  a  shallow 


baking  pan  greased  with  butter,  place 
a  layer  of  graham  cracker  crumbs — 
make  them  by  grinding  with  a  food 
chopper  or  by  rolling  with  a  rolling 
pin.  Spread  over  this  a  14  -inch  layer 
of  applesauce.  Cover  with  graham- 
cracker  crumbs  and  dot  with  table  fat. 
Brown  in  hot  oven  (450  degrees  F.). 
Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

BUTTERSCOTCH  APPLES 

5  apples  Few  grains  salt 

%  cup  of  brown  sugar  '/2  tablespoon  cornstarch 

i/j  cup  of  water  '/a  tablespoon  butter 

%  cup  milk  Vx  teaspoon  vanilla 

Wash,  pare  and  quarter  the  apples; 
combine  the  brown  sugar  and  water; 
heat  to  boiling  point.  Add  apples;  boil 
gently  until  apples  are  tender. 

Remove  carefully  from  sirup  and 
place  in  dessert  dishes. 

Blend  together  milk,  salt  and  corn¬ 
starch;  cook  slowly,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly  until  boiling  point  is  reached;  then 
add  sirup  in  which  apples  were  cooked 
and  cook  3  to  5  minutes  longer.  Re¬ 
move  pan  from  stove,  add  butter  and 
vanilla  and  pour  sauce  over  the  apples. 
Serve  either  hot  or  cold.  Serves  6. 

APPLE  CUPS  WITH  MINCEMEAT 

6  large  apples  I  cup  mincemeat 

6  tablespoons  brown  sugar 

Wash  and  core  apples;  hollow  them, 
leaving  a  %  inch  sheli.  Chop  scooped - 
cut  pulp  and  combine  with  mincemeat. 
Add  brown  sugar,  allowing  1  table¬ 


spoon  or  more  for  each  apple.  Fill  ap¬ 
ples;  place  in  baking  dish  with  1  table¬ 
spoon  water  for  each  apple.  Sprinkle 
with  more  brown  sugar;  bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (350  degrees  F.),  basting 
frequently  until  apples  are  tender. 
Serve  hot  with  hard  sauce  or  cold  with 
whipped  cream. 

Winter  pears  are  delicious  within 
themselves  but  here  are  some  ways  to 
make  them  seem  different: 

Cut  pears  in  half  lengthwise  and  re¬ 
move  cores.  Make  a  sirup  of  1  cup 
sugar  OR  %  cup  sugar  plus  y2  cup 
honey  or  corn  sirup,  %  cup  water  and 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  and  boil 
rapidly  5  to  10  minutes.  Pour  sirup 
over  pears  in  a  shallow  baking  dish, 
cover  and  bake  at  350  degrees  F.  until 
almost  tender,  about  20  to  30  minutes, 
depending  upon  firmness.  Remove  cov¬ 
er,  increase  temperature  to  450  degrees 
F.  and  bake  10  minutes  longer,  basting 
frequently  to  glaze. 

PEAR  TOWER  SALAD 

Use  1  pear  for  each  serving  (pears 
with  tender  skins),  and  for  each  4 
pears  allow: 

2  3-oz.  pkgs.  cream  cheese  3  tablespoons  walnut 

3  tablespoons  milk  meats,  chopped 

3  tablespoons  pitted  dates,  2  tablespoons  raisins, 

finely  cut  finely  chopped 

Watercress  and  lettuce 

Wash  ripe  pears  and  chill.  Soften 
cream  cheese  with  milk;  whip  with 
fork  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  dates, 


nutmeats,  and  raisins.  Core  each  pear 
from  the  bottom;  slice  crosswise  into 
fourths.  Spread  slices  with  cheese  mix¬ 
ture  and  put  back  into  pear  shape. 
Garnish  with  watercress;  serve  in  let¬ 
tuce  cups  and  pass  French  dressing 
and  crisp  buttery  crackers. 

GLORIFIED  PEACHES  OR  PEARS 

Fill  each  half  of  the  canned  fruit 
with  a  tablespoon  of  granulated  sugar 
and  a  little  grated  lemon  rind  or  can¬ 
died  lemon  peel  add  enough  water  to 
coat  the  bottom  of  the  pan  about  %th 
inch  deep;  bake  them  gently  until  the 
sugar  dissolves  thoroughly;  then  top 
each  with  a  meringue  made  of  stiffly- 
beaten  egg  whites  and  powdered  sugar; 
brown  quickly. 

RAISIN-GRAPE  SAUCE 

Vi  cup  seeded  raisins  Vi  bay  leaf 

I  cup  grape  juice  (4  teaspoon  leaf  thyme 

I  Vi  tablespoons  tarragon  Dash  of  black  pepper 

vinegar  Vi  teaspoon  salt 

i  clove  I  tablespoon  flour 

Combine  all  ingredients  but  flour. 
Simmer  five  minutes.  Mix  flour  with 
one  tablespoon  of  water  and  add  to 
sauce.  Simmer  an  additional  20  min¬ 
utes.  Serves  4.  This  is  especially  good 
with  broiled  ham,  cut  in  slices  V2  inch 
thick  and  broiled  or  pan-broiled  until 
well  done  and  browned  on  both  sides. 
Also  it  gives  the  herb  enthusiasts  their 
chance  to  justify  their  last-summer 
efforts  at  gathering  and  drying  herbs. 
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Home  Economics  students  at  Cornell  enjoy  living  in  the  homemaking  apartment  and 
"keeping  house"  for  six  weeks.  Ready  for  lunch  and  about  to  enjoy  a  first  course 
of  split  pea  soup  and  croutons  are  (left  to  right):  Miss  Anne  Ryan  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.; 
Miss  Janet  Aldrich  of  Richmondville,  serving;  Miss  Carolyn  H.  Crawford,  instructor, 

and  Miss  Jean  Hamke  of  Massena. 


“My  Farm  Liability  Policy 
saved  me  $255.00” 

Donald  Stacey 
Route  1 

-  Canton,  N.Y. 


“IVfY  HIRED  MAN  was  standing  on  top  of  the  load  of  hay  when  the  pitch 
-L’-l  fork  struck  him,”  recalls  Mr.  Stacey,  who  farms  450  acres  near  Canton. 

"Thinking  that  I’d  finished  pitching  hay,  the  man  turned  his  back  toward  me. 
I  didn’t  notice  him  as  I  picked  up  the  last  forkful  and  pitched  it  onto  the  load.  The 
fork  punctured  his  back.  As  a  result  the  man  was  hospitalized  13  days.  That  could 
have  proved  costly  to  me,  but  National  Grange  paid  the  expenses  and  saved  me 
$255.00.  — 

Why  gamble  with  costly  claims,  when  a  low-cost  Grange  Package  Policy  offers 
you  complete  liability  coverage. 

1.  Includes  all  Farm  operations!  Protects  you  from  damage  suits  from  your 
hired  man  or  the  public. 

2.  Covers  all  Personal  Activities  of  the  Farm  Family. 

3.  Provides  Medical  Payments  coverage  for  Employees  and  the  Public. 

See  your  local  agent  today.  Ask  him  about  the  new  National  Grange  Livestock 
coverage. 


Saufib  On f 


Cornell  students  in  the  College  of 
Home  Economics  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
become  practical  homemakers  for  six 
weeks  when  they  take  their  turn  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  College’s  7-room  apartment 
in  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  Hall.  Low- 
cost,  nutritious  meals  are  planned, 
marketed,  prepared  and  served — all  by 
the  girls. 

Scanning  local  newspapers  for  sea¬ 
sonal  foods  and  cheap  “specials”  is  a 
food-budgeting  “must”,  say  the  girls. 
They  plan  their  menus  a  week  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  order  to  make  sure  that  their 
diet  is  balanced  and  varied  and  that 
left-overs  are  used  up. 

A  glance  at  one  week’s  menus  shows 
that  breakfast  included  canteloupe, 
stewed  prunes,  applesauce  or  fruit 
juice  (fresh  orange  juice  once,  and 
canned  citrus  juice  more  frequently 
since  it  is  cheaper  and  nearly  as  nu¬ 
tritious)  ;  hot  or  cold  cereal,  eggs  or 
pancakes  and  syrup;  milk  or  coffee. 

Luncheons  featured  casserole  dishes, 
salads,  sandwiches,  soups;  fresh,  can¬ 
ned  or  frozen  fruit  and  cookies,  and 
milk.  For  dinner,  meat  loaf,  inexpen¬ 
sive  meat  cuts,  cheese  dishes  and  fish 
fillets  were  alternated,  plus  potatoes, 
vegetables,  salads  and  delicious  des¬ 
serts,  including  pineapple  mousse,  lem¬ 
on  graham  cracker  pie,  and  chocolate 
pudding.  Apples,  being  plentiful  now, 
were  used  in  various  ways  —  sauce, 
baked,  and  in  Waldorf  salad. 

A  lamb  stew  toward  the  end  of  the 


ONE- ACT  PLAYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups 
write  to  American  Agriculturist 
Play  Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  our  list  of  plays. 
Please  enclose  three  cent  stamp 
for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cents  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 
The  list  includes  plays  for  both 
adults  and  young  folks. 

Newest  addition  to  our  list  is 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR,  a  lively 
and  amusing  take-off  of  a  radio 
skit  which  will  provide  fun  on  any 
farm  organization  program  and  is 
a  "natural"  for  vocationbl  Ag.  stu¬ 
dents.  FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
is  35  cents  a  copy  and  may  be 
ordered  from  the  above  address. 
-  -  -  -  —  -  -  - 


week  used  up  left-over  vegetables, 
(which  were  added  just  before  serving 
the  stew),  and  a  perfection  salad  uti¬ 
lized  an  accumulation  of  raw  vegeta¬ 
bles,  shredded — two  or  three  carrots, 
and  some  cabbage  and  celery.  The  girls 
figured  that  their  week’s  meals,  which 
also  included  some  entertaining,  cost 
each  of  them  about  85  cents  a  day. 

—  a.  a.  — 

YEW  YEAR  CHARM 

(See  opposite  page  for  illustrations) 
frisky  front  pleating,  a  clever  con¬ 
trasting  collar  plus  a  cunning  coat  that 
repeats  the  pleat  treatment! 

Fashion-wise  frock  No.  2388  sends 
■its  tunic  along  diagonal  lines  above  a 
stem-slim  skirt  .  .  .  then  uses  diagonal 
tucks  to  mould  the  bodice  to  soft  con¬ 
tours.  Perfect  in  plain  or  print  fabric. 

No.  2420  presents  a  dual  person¬ 
ality  in  a  dress  that’s  smart  on  its 
own  with  capricious  cap  sleeves,  a 
higher  neck  styling  .  .  .  and  can  add 
its  own  brief  bolero  for  street  scenes! 

The  talk  of  the  early  teens  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blouse  like  No.  2397  that  flips 
a  pert  peplum  .  .  .  just  like  big  sister’s 
stylings.  Choice  of  puff  or  long  sleeves. 

PATTERN  SIZES  and  REQUIREMENTS 

No.  2435—10  to  20,  36  to  40.  Size  16,  43/8 
yards  35-inch. 

No.  2419 — 10  to  20.  Size  16  jumper,  2% 
yards  39-inch;  blouse,  1 %  yards  39-inch. 
No.  2352 — 2  to  8  Size  4  dress,  1%  yards 
35-inch,  (4  yard  27-inch  contrasting.  Pan- 
ties,  %  yard  35-inch. 

No.  2422 — 8  to  16.  Size  12,  3(4  yards  39- 
inch. 

No.  2438 — 6  mos.,  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Size  2 
dress,  1%  yards  35-inch;  coat,  1%  yards 
54-inch. 

No.  2388—12  to  20,  36  to  44.  Size  36,  4% 
yards  39-inch. 

No.  2420—12  to  20,  36  to  48.  Size  36,  dress, 
3(4  yards  39-inch;  bolero,  1%  yards  39- 
inch. 

No.  2397—8  to  16.  Size  12,  1%  yards  39- 
inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pat¬ 
tern  size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose 
twenty  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern 
wanted.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  New 
Spring  Fashion  Book  which  shows  over 
150  other  pattern  styles  for  all  sizes,  ages, 
and  occasions.  Address  AMERICAN  AG¬ 
RICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE, 
Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y, 

—  A. A.  — 

Pouring  hot  water  in  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine  which  stands  in  a  cold  place  may 
crack  the  porcelain.  Warm  it  up  slow¬ 
ly  by  putting  lukewarm  water  in  first 
and  gradually  adding  the  hot  water. 


National  Grange 

MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY  *  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire  State  Office:State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


.  National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

I  Dept.  AA  25,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

■  Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm  | 
I  Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money  I 
|  under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  par-  | 
!  ticularly  interested  in 

I  (  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY  i 
|  (  )  Automobile  Insurance  | 

'  Name .  | 

I  Address . 

I _ _ _ 
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PETUNIAS 

Exquisitely  ruffled, 
fringed  and  veined, 

5  in.  wide;  scarlets. 

.'^~>)pinks,  lavenders, 

►  AvJT  copper  colors,  etc. 
^-/A25c-Pkt.  postpaid,  10c7 

Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  FREE . 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


MAKE  .SEA  SHELL 

EASTERN  STAR  BROOCH  PIN 

Everything  supplied  to  make  6  Pins  in  full  colors, 
easily  made,  full  instructions  with  pictures.  Retail 
value  $12.00.  Cost  of  KIT  $2.00.  Illustrated  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  on  making  Shellcraft  Jewelry  and  Novelties. 
FREE,  with  KIT.  DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIO, 
DEPT.  65  BAY  PINES.  FLORIDA 


FLORIDA  TREE  RIPENED  FRUIT 

Express  Collect.  ORANGES.  $2.50  a  bushel;  TANGER¬ 
INES,  $3.00  a  bushel;  GRAPEFRUIT,  $2.00  a  bushel. 

W.  C.  VAN  ALSTYNE,  Pomona  Park,  Florida 
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TIHY-COST  CROCHET  IDEAS! 


KBS 


Send  for  "Pineapples  on  Parade"  10c 


Crochet  the  sensational  “ruffly  doilies,”  sets,  bedspreads,  gift  ideas.  Ask  for  “Pine- 
and  other  exciting  new  pineapple  designs  apples  on  Parade”  at  your  art  needle- 
—  charming,  different  vanity  and  table  work  counter,  or  mail  coupon  NOW! 


COMPLETE  CROCHET  LIBRARY-^//  I A  SOO/Cf 


#  The  Spool  Cotton  Co.,  Dept.  AA1,  P.  o.  Box  551,  Newark  4.  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  the  books  checked,  at  10  cents  each.  I  enclose . ,.... 


□  No.  241  Pineapples  on  Parade 

□  No.  232  Bedspreads 

□  No.  231  Tablecloths 

□  No.  235  Doilies 

□  No.  230  Afghans 


□  No.  237  Rugs 

□  No.  236  Edgings 

□  No.  230  Pineapple 

□  No.  233  Learn  to  Crochet 

□  No.  238  Old  and  New  Favorites 


NAME. 


(Please  Print) 


ADDRESS. 


CITY . STATE. 


(54)  26 
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A  New  Serial  Story  of  Love  and  Adventure 

By  E.  II.  EASTMAN 


SYNOPSIS 

Thirty  years  after  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition,  Nate  and  Constant 
Williams,  and  their  three  children,  Joel, 
Hannah,  and  Asa,  are  living  on  a  poor 
farm  east  of  the  Hudson  River.  A  bitter 
quarrel  with  the  patroon’s  new  agent 
over  the  payment  of  the  year’s  rent  has 
added  to  their  troubles  and  brought  a 
visit  from  the  Sheriff.  Another  unexpect¬ 
ed  visitor  is  Joel  Decker,  the  old  scout 
who  was  their  constant  companion  on 
the  Sullivan  Expedition,  to  which  Nate 
and  Constant  had  also  been  attached  as 
scouts. 

Joel,  whom  they  had  not  seen  since  the 
old  days,  located  them  when  he  happened 
to  join  Asa  in  a  fight  to  defend  a  young 
girl  and  her  family  from  some  ruffians. 

Nate’s  quarrel  with  the  patroon’s  agent, 
plus  the  arrival  of  Joel  Decker  with  his 
account  of  the  rich  lands  open  for  settle¬ 
ment  in  westei'n  and  central  New  York, 
results  in  a  momentous  decision  by  Nate 
to  go  “west”  with  his  family  to  start  a 
new  life  in  the  lands  “beyond  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna.” 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SPELLING  MATCH 

S  THE  short,  dark  winter  days  of 
January  began  to  lengthen  and 
brighten,  often  showing  at  sundown 
that  “spring  light”  that  ever  raises  in 
the  human  breast  new  hopes  of  an¬ 
other  season  and  another  chance,  the 
Williams’  homestead  ,was  filled  with 
activity  and  enthusiastic  plans  for 
their  western  journey. 

Asa,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  trip 
was  at  a  higher  pitch  than  that  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  went  on 
long  walks  with  Joel  Decker  and  ques¬ 
tioned  the  old  scout  endlessly  about 
the  lands  beyond  the  Susquehanna. 
Occasionally,  however,  even  Asa’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  waned  and  he  felt  a  little 
sinking  of  the  heart  as  he  thought  of 
Martha  Ball,  daughter  of  John  Ball, 
one  of  the  better  farmers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Lacking  other  playmates  of 
their  age,  Asa  and  Martha  had  been 
constant  companions  since  childhood. 
Up  to  now  Asa  had  taken  Martha  for 
granted,  but  as  the  thought  of  parting 
from  her,  perhaps  forever,  came  fre¬ 
quently  to  plague  him,  he  realized  that 
it  was  not  going  to  be  easy  to  leave 
her  behind.  Suddenly,  Qne  day,  a  happy 
solution  of  his  problem  occurred  to 
him.  Everybody  was  going  West.  May¬ 
be  the  Balls  would  go  with  them! 

He  would  talk  to  Martha  about  it  on 
their  way  to  the  big  spelling  match  to 
be  held  in  the  local  schoolhouse  to¬ 
morrow  night.  Instead  of  piling  into 
the  big  sleigh  with  the  rest  of  the 
young  folks  when  they  came  along  on 
their  way  to  the  schoolhouse,  he  would 
ask  her  to  walk  the  half  mile  with 
him.  If  he  could  just  impart  to  her 
some  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  maybe 
she  could  convince  her  whole  family, 
and  they’d  all  take  the  great  trip! 


Then  he  was  struck  with  a  still 
bigger  idea.  Why  hadn’t  he  thought 
of  it  before?  After  all,  he  and  Martha 
were,  grown  up.  If  only  she  would  see 
things  as  he  did,  it  wouldn’t  be  ne¬ 
cessary  for  her  folks  to  come  at  all. 
His  heart  beat  faster  and  his  cheeks 
flushed  as  he  thought  of  himself  and 
Martha,  married.  Well,  anyway,  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  ask  her. 

The  next  night,  as  soon  as  sup¬ 
per  was  over  and  the  evening 
chores  done,  Asa  hurried  down  the 
road  to  Martha’s  house  and  suggested 
that  they  walk  the  half  mile  to  the 
schoolhouse.  She  agreed  and  they 
started  out  together.  But  now  Asa,  who 
had  felt  that  he  could  not  wait  to  tell 
Martha  of  his  great  plan,  was  for  the 
first  time  in  his  long  association  with 
her  suddenly  overtaken  by  shyness. 
As  he  looked  at  the  bright,  happy  face 
of  the  girl  who  was  walking  so  close 
to  him,  he  was  conscious  that  she  was 
no  longer  just  his  good  friend  and  com¬ 
panion,  but  a  beautiful,  mysterious 
creature.  How  could  she  possibly  be  in¬ 
terested  in  him  and  his  wild  dreams  ? 

So  silent  was  Asa  that  Martha 
glanced  curiously  at  his  face,  and 
then  began  to  chatter  about  the  big 
spelling  match  to  which  they  were 
going. 

“Maybe  you’ll  win,  Asa!”  she  con¬ 
cluded,  eagerly. 

The  THOUGHT  of  winning  the 
match  to  which  their  school  had 
been  challenged  by  another  school  over 
on  the  Hudson  River  was  sufficient  to 
divert  Asa  momentarily  from  his  own 
seething  thoughts.  The  old  schoolhouse 
would  be  crowded,  and  it  would  be 
fun.  -Moreover,  he  and  Martha  were  re¬ 
garded  as  two  of  the  best  spellers  in 
their  school.  Ordinarily,  Asa  would  be 
thinking  of  nothing  else  but  the  spell¬ 
ing  match,  but  now  he  had  only  one 
thing  in  mind,  and  at  last  he  found 
his  tongue. 

“Martha,  I’m  going  away.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  Ace,”  she  replied,  the 
smile  leaving  her  face.  “I’ve  thought 
of  nothing  else  since  you  first  told  me 
about  it.  Why  do  you  have  to  go  chas¬ 
ing  off  and  leave  all  of  your  friends?” 

“Not  too  many  to  leave,”  he  said, 
sorrowfully,  “but  I  don’t  mind  leaving 
any  of  them  but  you.  I  don’t  want  to 
leave  you,  Martha.” 

“Why  do  it,  then,  Ace?”  She  stopped 
and  turned  a  sweet,  appealing  face  to 
look  directly  up  at  him. 

“Why  do  it,  then?”  she  repeated. 
“Nothing  will  be  the  same  after  you 
are  gone.” 

Suddenly  a  wave  of  emotion 
overwhelmed  the  boy.  Awkwardly  put¬ 
ting  his  long  arms  around  her,  he 
pulled  her  close,  and  kissed  her  up¬ 
turned  mouth. 


Greatly  stirred  by  the  ecstasy  of 
that  first  lover’s  kiss,  they  drew  apart 
and  looked  hastily  up  and  down  the 
country  road  to  make  sure  that  they 
had  not  been  seen  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  fading  day.  No  one  was  in  sight, 
and  Asa,  taking  Martha’s  hand,  said 
huskily: 

“I’ve  got  to  go,  Martha,  but  I  want 
you  to  marry  me  and  come  with  us.” 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t,”  said  the  girl,  in¬ 
stinctively  drawing  away.  “I — I — I 
couldn’t  leave  all  of  my  folks.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  they  come  along, 
too?  Joel  Decker  and  my  father  and 
mother,  and  everybody  else,  say  that 
there’s  a  great  country  out  there  all 
for  the  taking,  room  enough  for  every¬ 
body  and  to  spare.” 

“Father  wouldn’t  go,  and  how  could 
I  go  without  my  family?”  she  repeated. 

But  Asa  was  quick  to  note  that 
Martha  wasn’t  now  so  positive  about 
it,  and  as  they  started  again  on  their 
way  to  the  schoolhouse  he  began  to 
marshal  in  his  mind  all  the  arguments 
that  might  be  used  to  persuade  her 
family  to  go  West  with  the  rest  of  the 
party.  Before  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  put  his  arguments  into  words,  they 
heard  the  sound  of  sleigh  bells,  shouts 
and  noisy  laughter.  Turning,  they  saw 
a  team  and  sleigh  approaching,  filled 
with  a  gay  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  on 
their  way  to  the  spelling  bee. 

W  HEN  Asa  and  Martha  entered 
the  schoolhouse,  they  found  a  big 
fire  blazing  in  the  open  fireplace  at 
one  end  of  the  large  room.  The  benches 
on  which  the  children  usually  sat  were 
pushed  against  the  walls,  and  the  room 
was  filled  with  laughing,  chattering 
young  people  from  both  of  the  schools 
participating  in  the  spelling  match. 

It  was  hard  to  recognize  the  old 
schoolroom,  thought  Asa,  not  only 
because  of  the  crowd  but  also  because 
the  walls  were  festooned  with  bunches 
of  evergreens  and  the  whole  room  was 
so  unaccustomedly  beautiful  in  the 
flickering  light  of  the  big  open  fire  and 
the  candles  which  had  been  set  in 
every  available  place. 

The  laughter  and  general  confusion 
died  down  as  James  Miller,  the  lo¬ 
cal  school  teacher,  stepped  to  the 
raised  platform  at  one  end  of  the  room 
and  rapped  sharply  for  order  on  his 
battered  old  desk.  Gradually  the  mill¬ 
ing  young  people  seated  themselves  on 
the  benches  or  on  the  floor,  and  the 
room  became  quiet.  Miller  then  said: 

“We  have  the  honor  to  have  with 
us  Mr.  George  Castleton,  teacher  in 
our  neighboring  district,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  from  that  district  who” — 
Miller  stopped  to  smile — “think  that 
they  are  better  spellers  than  we  are. 
We  challenge  that  idea  and  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  find  out.  Will  Mr.  Castleton 
please  come  up  here  and  have  a  seat 
with  me?” 

CASTLETON,  tall,  stooped,  and  wear¬ 
ing  steel-rimmed  spectacles,  arose 
from  his  place  on  one  side  of  the  room 
and  came  forward  to  seat  himself  by 
Mr.  Miller,  who  turned  to  him  and 
said: 

“Sir,  I  understand  that  you  have 
with  you  fifteen  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  have  been  selected  to  represent 
your  school  in  the  contest  here  tonight. 
We  also  have  chosen  fifteen  of  our 
students  and  young  people  in  the 
neighborhood  to  stand  up  against  you. 
If  your  contestants  will  now  line  up  on 
that  side  of  the  room,”  said  Miller, 
pointing,  “ours  will  do  the  same  on 
this  side,” 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  crowd,  and 
laughter  and  conversation  broke  out 
again,  but  the  two  lines  quickly  formed 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  room. 

“Now,”  said  Miller-,  “inasmuch  as  we 
are  the  challenged  party,  I’ll  give  out 
the  words  for  a  time  and  you  can  act 
as  judge,  Mr.  Castleton.  Then  we’ll 


THE  OLD  YEAR 

By  Genevieve  K.  Stephens 

The  Old  Year  walks  serenely 
Through  the  open  door. 

Bearing  gifts  of  knowledge 
To  add  to  ancient  lore. 

Knowing  lovely  things  endure 
In  the  limbo  of  lost  years 
Where  laughter  with  soft  fingers 
Wipes  away  old  tears. 


change  around  and  you  can  give  out 
the  words  and  I’ll  judge.  We’ll  try  to 
pronounce  the  words  carefully  and 
distinctly.'  Any  speller  has  the  right 
to  ask  to  have  a  word  pronounced  a 
second  time.  The  contestant  will  pro¬ 
nounce  the  word  both  before  and  after 
spelling  it,  but  he  will  have  only  one 
chance  to  spell  the  word.  If  he  misses, 
the  word  will  be  passed  to  the  opposite 
side,  and,  if  spelled  correctly,  will  score 
a  point  for  that  side.  If  missed  by  the 
opposite  side  and  passed  back  to  the 
original  side  and  spelled  correctly,  it 
will  be  termed  ‘safe’  and  no  score 
made.  At  the  end  of  exactly  one  hour, 
time  will  be  called,  and  the  side  scoring 
the  most  points  will  be  declared  the 
winner. 

“It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say 
that  no  spelling  out  of  turn  or  helping 
a  speller  will  be  permitted.  If  the  judge 
thinks  that  a  word  is  mispronounced, 
or  if  he  thinks  the  contestant  has 
spelled  it  correctly  when  the  teacher 
has  called  it  incorrect,  we  teachers  will 
decide  the  matter  and  our  judgment 
shall  be  final.” 

As  each  side  lined  up,  Asa  made 
sure  to  place  himself  next  to  Martha. 
As  he  stood  listening  to  Miller  giving 
out  the  rules,  he  noticed  a  dark,  burly 
young  man  directly  opposite  him  who 
kept  eyeing  Martha.  Asa  looked  at 
him  intently,  trying  to  remember 
where  he  had  seen  him  before. 

T' HEN  came  the  big  moment,  the 
start  of  the  contest.  All  eyes  were 
turned  toward  Miller,  who,  standing 
with  legs  apart,  spelling  book  in  one 
hand,  candle  in  the  other,  asked: 

“Are  you  ready?” 

The  first  words  were  easy,  giving 
everyone  a  chance  to  warm  up  and  to 
lessen  the  tension.  That  the  contest¬ 
ants  on  both  sides  had  been  well  chos¬ 
en  was  soon  apparent.  For  ten  minutes, 
words  went  up  and  down  the  lines 
without  a  single  miss.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  evident  to  the  onlookers 
that  the  words  were  growing  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  Then  came  the  first  miss. 

“Skein,”  repeated  a  speller  on  the 
home  team,  “S-k-i-e-n.” 

Even  before  the  teacher  could  say 
“Wrong?1’,  the  look  of  distress  on  the 
girl's  face  showed  that  she  knew  she 
was  wrong  and  felt  disgraced  because 
she  had  missed  a  word  she  had  been 
familiar  with  since  a  small  child. 

“Next!”  said  the  teacher.  The  word 
was  passed  to  the  visiting  team  and 
correctly  spelled. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  hour 
there  had  been  several  misses  on  both 
sides,  but  the  contest  was  close,  with 
the  visitors  only  two  or  three  points 
ahead  of  the  home  team.  Several  times 
the  teachers  had  to  admonish  the  ex¬ 
cited  audience  to  be  quiet,  and  there 
were  more  misses  now  arpong  the  con¬ 
testants,  not  only  because  of  the  more 
difficult  words  but  also  because  of  in¬ 
creasing  tension.  With  a  sigh  of  relief 
Miller  handed  his  candle  and  spelling 
book  to  the  visiting  teacher,  Castleton, 
and,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow 
with  a  big  red  handkerchief,  sank  into 
a  chair  for  the  easier  job  of  judging. 

The  contest  went  on,  continuing  so 
close  that  excitement  continued  to 
mount  all  through  the  room,  and  Asa 
began  to  wonder  if  the  teachers  would 
( Continued  on  Page  28.) 
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Monogrammed  Chair  Set 

Design  No.  N-842  contains  instructions  for  crocheting  any  initials  in  this 
beautiful  filet  chair  set,  so  attractive,  yet  useful  too!  Send  ten  cents  in 
coin,  and  address  Embroidery  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  N. 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Add  fifteen  cents  for  the  Needlework  Book  which  contains  8  free  patterns 
and  illustrated  designs  for  slip  covers,  a  large  selection  of  designs  to 
crochet,  knit  and  embroider:  quilts,  dolls,  etc. 


/it  Oun  *i¥occ&e 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

A  LETTER 

NE  OF  OUR  happy  holiday  cus¬ 
toms  is  to  keep  incoming  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  and  letters  to  open  with  our 
gifts  on  Christmas  Eve.  We  began  this 
in  the  depression  years  when  gifts  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  love  and  imagination. 
We  still  continue  the  custom,  for  it 
makes  far  away  relatives  and  friends 
a  part  of  our  celebration. 

For  days  after  Christmas  I  find  my¬ 
self  rereading  bits  from  these  yearly 
letters.  There  are  always  new  friends 
to  welcome,  but  too  often  a  thinning 
in  the  ranks  of  the  old.  There  are  de¬ 
lightful  pictures  of  children  to  study, 
and  snapshots  of  sunny  California, 
Arizona,  Florida  and  Hawaii  to  com¬ 
pare — but  not  too  enviously — with  our 
northeastern  winters. 

This  Christmas  a  letter  from  Colo¬ 
rado  rancher  friends  filled  us  with  ad¬ 
miration,  admiration  for  them  and  for 
farm  people  everywhere  who  have  the 
resiliency  to  carry  on  with  hope  and 
courage  after  every  failure.  The  young 
wife  wrote : 

“Last  year  (1946)  we  had  a  terrible 
time.  We  had  several  hails  that  did  not 
do  too  much  damage,  then  on  July  27 
came  one  that  topped  them  all.  We 
were  combining  wheat,  and  Carl  was 
coming  back  from  the  elevator  when 
he  got  stuck  in  the  road  by  our  or¬ 
chard.  The  hailstones  were  so  deep 
that  they  came  up  to  the  hub  and 
bumper  of  his  truck. 

“We  were  in  the  center  of  the  storm. 
It  ruined  the  shingles  on  every  build¬ 
ing  and  broke  windows.  Everything  we 
had  in  the  fields  was  ruined,  though 
when  fall  came  there  were  some  sugar 
beets,  about  4  tons  to  the  acre- — not 
enough  to  pay  for  the  thinning  and 
hoeing.  We  were  a  pretty  discouraged 
couple.  Then  we  thought  it  over  and 
considered  ourselves  lucky,  for  we  have 
three  fine  healthy  boys. 

“This  year  (1947)  things  have  been 


better,  though  the  labor  problem  gets 
worse.  We  had  36  acres  of  good  beets; 
one  field  did  23  ton,  the  other  field  20 
ton,  to  the  acre.  Some  difference  from 
last  year!” 

—  A.  A.  — 

Farm  Freezer  Facts 
and  Fancies 

Frozen  Strawberries 

H.ILE  the  man  of  the  family  may 
not  do  any  of  the  actual  cooking 
around  home,  he  usually  takes  a"  great 
interest  in  results  and  he  often  comes 
up  with  a  helpful  idea.  All  of  which  is 
by  way  of  preface  to  reporting  that 
the  other  night  at  the  home  of  the 
A.  J.  Halls  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ( American 
Agriculturist’s  “What  Do  You  Think” 
editor),  I  ate  some  frozen  strawberries 
that  were  so  absolutely  fresh  in  flavor 
and  texture  that  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  they  had  not  just  been  picked. 
The  secret,  according  to  Jim  Hall  (who 
extracted  it  from  Douglas  Boyle,  the 
man  who  is  in  charge  of  food  for  Stat- 
ler  Hotels)  is  to  defrost  the  berries 
under  refrigeration  for  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  serving — instead  of  at  room  tem¬ 
perature  for  a  shorter  time. 

Incidentally,  the  delicious  berries 
which  the  Halls  served  had  a  one  hun¬ 
dred  percent  American  Agi'iculturist 
record,  having  been  grown  by  Associ¬ 
ate  Editor  Hugh  Cosline.  The  variety 
was  Premier. — M.  H. 

—  A. A.  — 

IMPORTANT! 

In  ordering  American  Agriculturist 
dress  patterns,  please  note  that  our 
pattern  service  has  a  new  address: 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PAT¬ 
TERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y.  We  are  making 
this  change  in  order  to  give  our  sub¬ 
scribers  the  best  and  fastest  pattern 
service  that  we  can  devise.  American 
Agriculturist  dress  patterns  are  smart, 
attractive  and  easy  to  make.  They  are 
twenty  cents  each. 


BUTTERNUT  WINTER  SQUASH 


HARRIS  SCIDS-i 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

Thick  flesh,  distinctive  shape  and  delicious  flavor  have  made 
Butternut  Squash  more  and  more  popular  with  home  and 
market  gardeners.  A  heavy  ylelder,  it  ripens  earlier  than 
most  winter  squash  and  keeps  very  well. 

Butternut  is  typical  of  the  interesting  vegetables  and  flow 
ers  listed  in  the  1948  Harris’  Seed  catalog.  There  are  many 
excellent  new  varieties  along  with  Harris’  old  favorites,  to 
fill  your  gardening  needs. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  tor  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Flosists'  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

23  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

”1948  CATALOG  now  /imdij — 


More  and  more  farm  homes  are  turning  to  "Sentry" 
to  safeguard  records  and  valuables  that  might  cost 
thousands  to  replace. 

Protects  bonds,  stocks,  deeds,  mortgages,  notes, 
insurance  policies,  registry  papers,  cash,  business 
and  tax  records,  family  valuables. 

Heavy,  all-welded  construction.  Highly  resistant 
to  heat — guaranteed  to  withstand  up  to  1700° 
for  one  hour. 

Built-in  combination  precision  machined  lock — 
all  moving  parts  of  non-corrosive  metal.  Tight  fit¬ 
ting  one-piece  door — no  screws  or  rivets.  Chrome 
plated  trim.  Baked  enamel  finish  in  statuary  bronze. 
Interior  has  2  drawers,  room  for  largest  ledgers. 

Shipped  Prepaid 

$4950 

East  of  the 
Mississippi 
West  of  the 
Mississippi 
Add  $3 
DIMENSIONS: 
Outside 

24V2x17y2xl7y, 
Inside 

1 5  xl  2  xl  2'/2 
Weight— 245  lbs. 
Send  check,  draft 
or  money  order  to 
Dept.  1948 

BRUSH  PUNNETT  CO. 

545  West  Avenue  •  Rochester  1 1,  New  York 


YOU  SAVE  FOOD-MONEY 

Thousands  arc  using  the  convenient  way  to  keep  foods 
fresh,  tasty  at  low  cost— with  plastic  Handi-Bags.  They 
keep  lettuce,  vegetables  crisp  —  bread,  pastry,  fresh  and 
moist  for  more  than  a  week.  Wonderful  for  meat,  cheese, 
fish  too.  Can  be  used  over  and  over.  Set  of  six  bags 
■SI  75  value  for  only  $1.00  includes: 

1 — 14'  x  21'  bag  for  turkeys,  roasts.  1 — 14'  x  18' 
bag  for  fruit,  vegetables.  1—  8l/'x  18'  bag  for  celery, 
bread.  1 — 8J^'  x  13'  bag  for  cheese,  fish.  2 — 
x  12'  bags  for  butter,  chops. 

Enjoy  economy  of  foods  kept  fresh  in  space  saving  Handi- 
Bags  right  away.  You  will  want  more  than  one  set.  Send 
$1 .00  for  each  set  today  and  weshipimmediately  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  Money  back  guarantee.  No  C.O.D.  orders. 


J. AmITY. 


Handl-Ba# 


Keep  Foods  Fresh, 

Tasty  with 
A.M.G.  Handi-Bags 

A.  M.  G.  PRODUCTS  CO. 

P.O.  Box  717-L  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


NEW  RADIANCE 

COSMOS 


A  striking  new  color  combi¬ 
nation  never  before  seen  in 
Sensation  Cosmos:  Deep  rose 
petals  overlaid  with  large, 
well-defined  zone  of  rich 
crimson.  Seed  pkt.  25c. 


BOX  34 


SEED 

FARMS 


HALL,  N.Y. 


1,000' ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00:  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98:  100  25  Cents.  Prints, 
percales,  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS.  Dept.  (A).  Bedford,  Penna. 


Earn  money  quickly,  easily,  pleasantly,  showing  Greet¬ 
ing  Cards.  Stationery.  Wrappings.  No  experience  need¬ 
ed.  Up  to  100%  profit.  Send  today  for  Everyday  As¬ 
sortment  on  approval.  FREE  personal  Stationery  folder. 
THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS.  200  Union  Avenue.  West- 
field.  Mass. 


WlilTF  QIIIRTQ  Fine  flua,'ty  broadcloth  for  birth- 
II  ill  I  L  Onllt  I  o  day  presents  etc.  Send  for  free 
cloth  sample.  PLANTATION  SHIRT  COMPANY 
BOX  414  SOUTH  NORWALK.,  CONNECTICUT 


To  Relieve  Your 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and 
easily  you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds, 
when  you  try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives 
you  about  four  times  as  much  cough 
medicine  for  your  money,  and  you’ll  find 
it  truly  wonderful,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking 
needed — it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  (Or  you 
can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint 
of  medicine  that  will  please  you  by  its 
quick  action.  It  never  spoils,  lasts  a  long 
time,  and  tastes  fine — children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of 
a  cough.  For  real  results,  you’ve  never  seen 
anything  better.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  quick¬ 
ly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if 
it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


HOSIERY  BARGAINS! 


ANKLETS— 9  pairs  for  $1, 

25c  value.  For  infants,  girls  or 
ladies.  Cuff  tops.  Assorted  colors. 

LADIES’  HOSE— 3  pairs  for  $1. 


49c  value.  Choice  of  semi-sheer  rayon  or  full 
seam  service  weight  cotton.  Popular  shades. 


MEN’S  COTTON  SOX-7  pairs  for  $1. 

25c  value.  Medium  weight,  long  style  or  short- 
elastic  top.  Assorted  colors. 

MEN’S  DRESS  SOX-5  pairs  for  $1. 

35c  value.  Fine  rayon,  long  style  or  short-elastic 
top.  Assorted  colors. 


LADIES’  RAYON  PANTIES-2  pairs  for  $1. 

All  elastic  waist.  69c  value. 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 
Hosiery  are  slight  imperfects.  Please  state  sizes  wanted. 

We  pay  Parcel  Post  on  all  orders  of  $2.00  or  more. 
Add  1 0c  postage  on  orders  under  $2.00.  No  C.O.D. 

SOUTHERN  SALES  CORPORATION 

BOX  2029  •  KNOXVILLE.  TENNESSEE*  DEPT.  AA-2 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  FRUIT  DIRECT 
Ripened  on  tree.  No  color  added.  Experience 
the  tang  of  Florida  fresh  fruit.  All  oranges  or 
mixed  with  grapefruit.  As  you  wish.  Order 
a  full  90  lb.  box  today.  Check  or  M.  O. 

$6.50  Express  prepaid. 

LUTZ  PACKING  CO.,  INC.,  LUTZ,  FLORIDA 


QUILT  PIECES— PRINTED  COTTONS 

500  pcs.  $1.  postpaid.  100  pcs.  25c  postpaid.  STAMPED 
GOODS — 3  pc.  Vanity,  3  pc.  Chair  Back,  1 1  x  33 
Dresser  Scarf.  All  for  $1.  postpaid.  NATIONAL  HOME 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Box  34?  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Rnrpee 

^ New  Flowers  » 

Enjoy  the  new  Luther 
Burbank  Zinnias,  amaz¬ 
ing  Burpee  Double  Snap¬ 
dragons,  Alldouble  Petu¬ 
nias.  See  all  your  favorite1 
flowers  in  this  colorful 
128-page  Burpee  Catalog. 

Hybrid  Vegetables 

To  save  on  family  food  cost1 
and  help  make  America’s  food 


the  new  Burpee  Hybrids! 

Send  postcard  or 
this  coupon  TODAY, 

J"w.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

.  495  Burpee  Building 
«  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

•  □  Send  Burpee  Seed  Catalog 

J  Nam* . . . 

I 

I  Address. 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


(56)  28 
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WHERE  DO  YOI  WART  TO  SERVE  I 

EUROPE 

Japan  or  Korea 

U.S.A. 


•  You  can  take  your  pick  if 
you’ve  served  before  in  any  of 
the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  and 
enlist  in  the  Army  for  3  years 
or  more. 

•  Even  if  you’re  not  a  Veteran, 
you  can  elect  to  serve  in  one  of 
the  five  famed  combat  divisions 
now  stationed  in  Japan  and 
Korea. 

•  Wherever  you  decide  to  go — 
east,  west,  or  close  to  home — 


U.  S.  ARMY  AND  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 
RECRUITING  SERVICE 


grand  opportunities  await  you 
in  the  Regular  Army.  The  com¬ 
radeship  of  America’s  finest 
young  men,  high  pay,  the  best 
medical  and  dental  care,  almost 
unbeatable  retirement  benefits 
and  the  broadening  experience 
of  travel  and  education — all  will 
be  yours. 

•  Find  out  if  you  can  measure 
up  to  a  Regular  Army  career  at 
your  nearest  U.  S.  Army  and  Air 
Force  Recruiting  Station. 


CAREERS  WITH  A  FUTURE 

II.  S.  Army  and 
II.  S.  Air  Force 


^  DI6ESIWE  TRACI 


And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  They 
gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive  tract. 
This  permits  all  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  to 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  relief 
from  indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 

Buy  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills,  33$!  at  any  drug¬ 
store,  today.  “Unblock”your  intestinal  tract  for  real 
relief  from  indigestion. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great  Comfort 
and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address 
to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  102-L,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  lull  details  of  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  torment¬ 
ing  pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands — by 
releasing  them  from  Trusses  with  springs  and 
straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  se¬ 
curely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it 
belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information — write 
today ! 


WRIST  WATCHES  FOR  ALL 

GIVEN 

Perfect  time 
keepers.  Four 
popular  models 


Get  a  handsome  watch  for  year  very  own. 
telling  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at 


Given  to  you  for 


i  at  10c  per  packet  and  remitting 
per  catalog.  Nothing  to  buy.  Send  for  40  pkts  seeds  TODAY. 
*  ill  i ' 


A  post  card  wilV  do. 

Lancaster  County  Seed  Co., 


Sta.  286  Paradise,  Pa. 


ALL-VEGETABLE 
LAXATIVE 

•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table — a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  50  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  have 
proved.  Get  a  25<*  box.  Use  as  directed. 


ALWAY *  CARRY. 


QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 


EAR  NOISES? 


Hard  of  Hearing  due  to  catarrh 
of  the  head,  write  us  NOW  for 
proof  of  the  good  results  our 
simple  home  treatment  has  ac¬ 
complished  for  a  great  many 
people.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR. 
Many  past  70  report  ear  noises 
gone  and  hearing  fine.  Send 
NOW  lor  proof  and  30  days 
trial  offer. 

THE  ELMO  CO.  Dept.  1041  Davenport,  Iowa 


THE  SETTLERS 

( Continued  from  Page  26) 


be  able  to  keep  control  of  the  situation. 
The  home  team  was  doing  better,  and 
now  in  the  last  ten  minutes  the  result 
was  anybody’s  guess.  First,  one  side 
would  be  a  point  or  two  ahead,  and 
then  the  other.  When  the  timekeeper 
called  “Five  minutes  to  go!”  the  teams 
were  tied.  It  was  Martha’s  turn. 

“Chandelier,”  said  the  teacher. 

The  girl’s  legs  were  trembling.  She 
could  hardly  control  her  voice,  so  much 
depended  upon  her  spelling  the  word 
correctly. 

“Chandelier,”  she  pronounced.  “C-h-” 

“Don’t  stop — only  one  try,”  admon¬ 
ished  Castleton. 

“C-h-a-n-d-e-” 

“Go  on!”  said  the  teacher  sharply. 

T HAT  completely  destroyed  Martha’s 
last  shred  of  control.  “1-e-i-r”  she  fin¬ 
ished,  and  knew  instantly  that  she  was 
wrong. 

“Next!”  said  Castleton,  and  it  was 
plain  to  everyone  that  he  was  pleased. 
The  next  speller  on  the  visitors’  side 
was  the  strange  yet  familiar-looking 
young  man  whom  Asa  had  noticed 
staring  boldly  at  Martha. 

“Chandelier,”  shouted  this  young 
man,  almost  defiantly.  “C-h-a-n-d-e- 
1-e-r-e.  Chandelier.” 

The  slightly  gloating  look  left 
Castleton’s  face,  and  he  said  in  a  crest¬ 
fallen  tone,  “Wrong!” 

“Next!”  he  said,  and  the  word  came 
back  to  Asa. 

“C-h-a-n-d-e-l-i-e-r,”  spelled  Asa, 
without  hesitation. 

“Saved!”  said  the  teacher.  “No 
score!”  The  onlookers  in  the  home 
crowd  cheered. 

“Silence!”  called  Castleton. 

“Time’s  up,”  yelled  the  timekeeper. 

“I  declare  the  match  a  tie,”  an¬ 
nounced  Miller.  There  was  shouting 
and  laughter,  and  several  gathered 
around  to  clap  Asa  on  the  shoulder, 
but  not  the  visitor  who  had  missed 
the  last  word.  Instead,  he  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd  to  the  teacher’s 
platform,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
there  was  an  argument  in  progress.  In 
a  moment  Miller  rapped  for  silence, 
and  with  some  difficulty  the  room  was 
restored  to  quiet.  It  was  obvious  that 
Miller  was  indignant. 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen,”  he  said, 
“this  young  man,  Henry  Kingman 
claims  that  his  side  really  won  the 
match  because  Asa  Williams  did  not 
pronounce  the  word  ‘chandelier’  either 
before  or  after  spelling  it.” 

There  was  dead  silence  in  the  room. 
Miller  continued: 

“Mr.  Castleton — ’’and  Miller’s  anger 
showed  in  the  way  he  emphasized  the 
word  ‘Mr.’ — “agrees  with  Mr.  King- 
man,  although  at  the  time  he  declared 
the  word  saved.  For  my  part,  as  the 
acting  judge,  I  declare  that  this  was 
a  spelling  and  not  a  pronouncing 
match,  and  Asa  Williams  spelled  the 
word  correctly.  However,  our  fairness 
as  a  school  and  a  neighborhood  has 
been  challenged,  and  although  I  do  not 
believe  the  challenge  itself  is  fair,  I 
concede  the  victory  to  our  visitors.” 

A  RECESS  was  then  declared,  but  it 
was  apparent  that  the  joy  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  had  disappeared.  The  young 
people  gathered  in  little  groups,  some 
of  them  talking  indignantly  among 
themselves.  Asa,  feeling  depressed, 
stood  watching  Kingman  and  trying  to 
recall  where  he  had  seen  him  before. 
Then  suddenly  he  remembered.  Gosh, 
it  was  funny  that  he  could  forget  that 
fellow  so  soon!  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  that  fracas  over  the  girl 
down  on  the  river.  Apparently  King- 
man  was  the  sort  of  chap  that  went 
around  looking  for  trouble.  All  right, 


thought  Asa,  by  gosh  he’d  better  keep 
out  of  my  backyard  or  he’ll  get  what 
he’s  looking  for. 

Then,  to  add  fuel  to  his  anger,  he 
saw  Kingman  stride  across  the  room 
to  where  Martha  was  sitting  and  seat 
himself  beside  her.  They  fell  into  ear¬ 
nest  conversation,  and  Asa’s  jealousy 
flamed  immediately.  Why  should 
Martha  be  interested  in  that  lout? 
While  he  was  wondering  whether  or 
not  he  should  go  across  and  break  up 
their  conversation,  Miller  again  called 
for  order.  Apparently  he  had  regained 
his  good  spirits. 

“As  you  know,”  he  said,  “it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  have  a  spelldown  after  a 
spelling  match.  Now  that  we  have  had 
a  little  rest,  let’s  find  out  who  is  the 
best  speller  around  here.  Anyone  who 
wishes  may  take  part  in  the  match. 
So  let’s  line  up  without  wasting  any 
more  time.” 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  spellers 
immediately  went  forward  to  form  a 
long  line  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  again  Asa  started  to  take  his  place 
by  Martha’s  side  in  the  line.  She  gave 
him  a  rather  strange  look  and  im¬ 
mediately  moved  to  take  a  place  farth¬ 
er  down  the  line,  next  to  Kingman. 
Hurt  and  bewildered,  Asa  stayed  where 
he  was,  and  the  contest  began.  The 
same  rules  prevailed  as  for  the  spell¬ 
ing  match  except  that  when  a  contest¬ 
ant  missed  a  word,  he  or  she  simply 
dropped  out  of  the  line  to  take  a  seat 
with  the  onlookers. 

T HE  teachers  changed  off  in  giv¬ 
ing  out  the  words,  starting  again  with 
rather  easy  ones  and  working  up  gradu¬ 
ally  until  the  more  difficult  words 
slowly  mowed  down  the  contestants 
one  by  one.  Finally,  only  five  spellers 
were  left.  There  were  two  of  the  visit¬ 
ors  still  standing,  a  hoy  from  the  home 
district,  and  Martha  and  Asa.  Fast 
and  furious  came  the  words,  and  still 
the  undaunted  five  stood.  It  began  to 
look  like  a  contest  between  the  tiring 
teachers  and  the  spellers.  But  at  last 
only  Martha  and  Asa  were  left  stand¬ 
ing.  He  looked  at  the  girl’s  white, 
tired  face  and  smiled  at  her,  but  there 
was  no  answering  smile  in  return.  With 
a  defiant  little  shake  of  her  head,  she 
turned  her  face  away  from  him. 

Until  then,  thinking  of  how  tired 
she  must  he,  Asa  had  thought  that  he 
would  purposely  miss  the  next  word 
so  that  Martha  could  be  declared  the 
victor  and  the  hard  contest  ended.  But 
her  defiant  look,  together  with  his  in¬ 
nate  Yankee  feeling  of  never  throwing 
up  the  sponge,  made  him  keep  on 
fighting. 

It  was  Martha’s  turn. 

“Prevarication,”  pronounced  Castle¬ 
ton. 

“Prevarication,”  repeated  Martha. 
“P-r-e-v-a-r-e-c-a-t-i-o-n.  Prevarica¬ 
tion.” 

Castleton  looked  sorry. 

“Wrong!”  he  said  kindly,  and  reluc¬ 
tantly  re-pronounced  the  word  for  Asa. 

“Prevarication,”  said  Asa,  hesitating 
for  a  moment,  wondering  if  after  all 
he  ought  not  to  misspell  it  purposely. 
But  no. 

“Prevarication,”  he  repeated  firmly, 
looking  defiantly  at  Castleton  as  he 
pronounced  the  word,  “p-r-e-v-a-r- 
i-c-a-t-i-o-n.  Prevarication.” 

“Right!”  said  Castleton,  and  liter¬ 
ally  threw  his  hook  on  the  desk.  Asa 
turned  and  started  to  put  his  hand 
under  Martha’s  elbow  to  lead  her  to  a 
seat,  but  she  pulled  away  from  him, 
and,  turning  a  white  face  blazing  with 
anger  toward  him,  said,  loudly  enough 
so  those  near  could  hear: 

“Leave  me  alone.” 

(To  be  continued) 
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Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  Boasts 
Champion  Corn  Brower 


WHERE  OVER  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  savage  Seneca  Indians 
grew  bountiful  crops  of  corn  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  warriors,  New  York  state 
saw  its  top  measured  yield  of  corn  in 
the  year  1947.  The  location  was  the 
same — at  Seneca  Castle  in  Ontario 
County,  but  the  cultural  practices  were 
advanced  and  the  seed  had  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  hybridization  process. 

Indeed,  Earle  A.  Noble  of  Seneca 
Castle,  the  winner  of  the  New  York 


EARLE  NOBLE,  Corn  Contest  Winner 


championship  in  the  DeKalb  National 
Corn  Growing  contest,  planted  and 
harvested  probably  as  many  acres  as 
the  whole  tribe  of  Senecas  in  his  75 
acres  of  corn  planted  for  grain. 

Average  Tripled 

Noble’s  selected  entry  of  5  acres 
yielded  118.55  bushels  per  acre  (shelled 
corn  basis),  or  roughly  three  times  the 
avei’age  New  York  corn  yield  reported 
by  the  federal-state  crop  reporting- 
service.  The  seed  that  played  a  part  in 
the  accomplishment  was  the  hybrid 
variety  DeKalb  243. 

The  Ontario  county  farmer’s  accom¬ 
plishment  upsets  Livingston  County 
farmers’  habit  of  carrying  away  the 
state  championship.  In  the  past  two 
seasons,  the  crown  has  gone  to  farmers 
in  the  Canaseraga  Flats  region  around 
Dansville,  another  area  famous  in  Sen¬ 
eca  Indians  corn  lore.  Wm.  Forsythe 
of  Dansville  won  the  1946  championship 
with  a  yield  of  133.62  bu. 

The  best  1947  entry  from  Livingston 
was  that  of  Wm.  G.  Carney  of  Dans¬ 
ville,  who  came  in  second  with  100.99 
bu.  per  acre.  The  Noble  and  Carney 
yields  were  the  only  ones  over  100  bu. 
in  the  1947  contest  against  a  half  doz¬ 
en  in  the  better  crop  year  of  1946. 

Stiff  Competition 

While  Seneca  Indians  gave  plenty  of 
trouble  to  the  Colonials  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  era,  77  other  corn  growers  in 
19  counties  offered  Noble  plenty  of 
competition  for  the  state  title.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  Mr.  Noble  will  receive  his 
trophy  and  chest  of  silverware  at  a 
fete  for  champion  corn  growers  of  a 
three  state  area  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
later  this  month.  The  fitting  prizes  will 
be  presented  by  officials  of  the  DeKalb 
Agricultural  Association,  sponsors  of 
the  contest. 

Taking  a  cue  from  his  earlier  coun¬ 
terparts,  Noble  poured  in  a  different 
kind  of  fertilizer  and  plepty  of  it  in 
producing  his  outstanding  crop.  It  was 
a  nice  round  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of 
5-10-10  fertilizer  that  Noble  used  on 
his  land.  The  land,  in  the  Ontario  loam 
area,  was  Spring  plowed.  It  had  been 
in  wheat,  barley  and  beets  the  three 
previous  years.  Noble  worked  it-  be¬ 
tween  rains  with  cultipacker,  disc  and 
harrow,  and  finally  managed  to  plant 
the  seed  on  June  6th.  The  seed  was 
planted  in  36  inch  rows.  At  harvest, 


the  stand  was  found  to  average  11  *4 
inches  in  the  row. 

The  champion’s  farming  operations 
include  500  acres  of  general  crops  and 
vegetables.  He  feeds  150  head  of  hors¬ 
es,  75  beef  cattle  and  150  head  of  hogs, 
and  produces  all  the  com  needed  for 
them  on  his  own  farm. 

The  average  yield  of  the  78  contest¬ 
ants  in  the  19  counties  was  70.9  bu. 
per  acre,  compared  with  an  average  of 
81.03  bu.  the  previous  season,  showing 
the  effects  of  the  poor  1947  crop  sea¬ 
son  in  the  sharp  drop.  45  of  the  con¬ 
testants  did  not  plant  their  entries  un¬ 
til  June.  In  the  normal  spring  of  1946, 
only  17  out  of  76  planted  in  June. 

In  the  1947  season,  44  of  the  78  used 
manure  applications,  and  all  but  three 
used  fertilizer  with  a  very  pronounced 
trend  to  stronger  analyses.  Following 
is  a  list  of  county  champions: 

Cayuga:  Newton  Ferris;  Cato,  RD1, 
97.81  bu. 

Chemung;  W.  T.  Smith;  Elmira, 
RD1,  66.23  bu. 

Columbia;  Klein’s  Kill  Fruit  Farms; 
Germantown;  81.81  bu. 

Dutchess;  Harold  Metzner;  Dover 
Plains;  79.31  bu. 

Erie;  Philip  J.  Nice;  Akron;  81.76  bu. 

Genesee;  Hawley  Stock  Farm;  Ba¬ 
tavia;  86.16  bu. 

Livingston;  Wm.  G.  Carney;  Dans¬ 
ville;  100.99  bu. 

Madison;  Ronald  Olcott;  Morrisville, 
RD1;  70.08  bu. 

Monroe;  Robert  E.  Estes;  Caledonia; 
99.31  bu. 

Niagara;  Burt  Bobzien;  Burt;  75.37 
bu. 

Oneida;  Thomas  Kennedy;  Westdale; 
64.76  bu. 

Onondaga;  Charles  H.  Adsitt;  James- 
ville,  RD1;  77.29  bu. 

Ontario;  Earle  A.  Noble;  Seneca 
Castle;  118.55  bu. 

Orleans;  Charles  E.  Martin;  Medina; 
92.99  bu. 

Oswego;  Arthur  Grant;  Fulton,  RD1; 
68.30  bu.  — 

Seneca;  Clyde  J.  Gable;  Romulus, 
RD2;  73.91  bu. 

Tioga;  Russell  Beardslee;  Owego; 
67.67  bu. 

Wyoming;  Gordon  H.  Butler;  Perry; 
79.53  bu. 

Yates;  Elmer  C.  Lilyea;  Penn  Yan, 
RD4;  70.81  bu. 

—  A. A.  — 

LADD  SCHOLARSHIP 
WINNERS 

Seven  freshmen  have  been  awarded 
Carl  E.  Ladd  scholarships  at  Cornell 
this  year.  They  are:  Bradley  E.  Dona- 
hoe  of  R.  D.  3,  Frankfort,  N.  Y.;  John 
P.  Donnelly,  Lounsberry,  N.  Y.;  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Dean,  R.  D.  2,  Goshen,  N.  Y.; 
Francis  A.  Trerise,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.; 
William  E.  Bean,  R.  D.  1,  McGraw,  N. 
Y.;  Bert  S.  Morse,  R.  D.  2,  Marathon, 
N.  Y.;  and  Laurence  W.  Specht,  Ros- 
coe,  N.  Y. 

Four  others  also  received  Ladd 
scholarships:  Gloria  Wilkes,  Great 
Valley,  N.  Y.  (Sophomore);  Douglas 
L.  Murray,  R.  D.  2,  De  Kalb  Junction, 
N.  Y.  (Junior);  Gordon  L.  Conklin, 
Cuba,  N.  Y.  (Junior);  and  Robert  L. 
Plaisted,  R.  D.  1,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 
(Sophomore). 

The  Carl  E.  Ladd  Scholarship  Fund 
was  raised  in  memory  of  Dean  Ladd  by 
a  committee  whose  chairman  is  Frank 
Beneway  of  Ontario,  New  York,  and 
whose  secretary  is  Tom  LaMont,  Al¬ 
bion,  New  York.  A  goal  of  $100,000 
was  set  to  provide  twenty  $200  schol¬ 
arships  annually.  About  $75,000  has  al¬ 
ready  been  raised  and  contributions 
can  be  sent  to  Tom  La  Mont. 


DAIRY  BARN  VENTILATION 
A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 


BUILDING  and  repair  costs  are  high,  so  a 
barn  should  last  a  long,  long  time.  Lack  of 
ventilation  in  the  dairy  stable  means  damp  walls 
and  ceiling — causes  rotting  of  timbers,  increases 
repair  bills,  endangers  health  of  livestock. 

A  good  inexpensive  electric  ventilating  system 
gets  rid  of  moisture,  odors,  eliminates  drafts  and 
is  easy  to  install  at  any  time  of  year.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  a  good  dairy  barn  management  program. 
Why  not  install  it  in  your  stable  now? 

Ask  our  Farm  Service  Representative  or  your 
County  Agricultural  Agent  about  the  Fairbanks- 
Goodman  ventilating  system.  Drop  us  a  card  if 
you  would  like  a  folder  describing  it. 


BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER 
NEW  YORK  POWER  &  LIGHT 


CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 
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AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

May  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER  — 

badly  swollen,  caked,  Now  bag  is  often  nor- 

due  to  calving.  Danger  mal.  Massaging  with 

of  chronic  condition.  UDDEROLE  may  get 

UDDEROLE  used  for  cows  in  production 

massaging.  MUCH  SOONER. 

Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 

Now  you  can  help  prevent  udder  trouble  due  to  calving 
An  amazing,  new  product,  UDDEROLE,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  Dawnwood  Farms. 

Massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  relieve  caked,  swollen 
bag  due  to  calving  faster  and  better  than  other  methods 
you’ve  tried.  Thus  your  cows  may  go  into  production 
so  MUCH  SOONER  that  you’ll  make  up  to  $27.00  more 
on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  s  a  wonderful,  new  formula  containing 
anhydrous  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Thus  massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  give 
powerful  3-way  help.  I.  Relieve  congestion.  2.  Help 
reduce  swelling.  3.  Soothe  inflammation.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and 
say:  “Can’t  afford  to  be  without  UDDEROLE.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Unless  you 
are  delighted  with  UDDEROLE  —  return  unused  por¬ 
tion  and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2  —  double  your  money 
back.  Eithei  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it.  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1  direct  to 
us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin 
of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only  $3 
DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept. aa.  Amenia,  N.Y. 


DRV  YOUR  HAY 
THE  MODERN  WAY 

Prepare  now.  Order  your  hay  drying 
equipment  in  time  for  installation 
before  the  busy  Spring  season.  Make  sure  of  your  re¬ 
quirements;  then  purchase  this  equipment  from  the 
largest  distributor  of  hay  drying  equipment  in  the  East. 
We  will  gladly  provide  any  information  you  need. 
Send  for  biq  new  catalog  of  farm  and  poultry  supplies. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Box  AA,  W.  M.  Lewis,  Pres.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


ARE  YOU  PAU 
WEAK, TIRED 

due  to  MONTHLY  LOSSES? 

You  girls  and  women  who  lose  so 
much  during  monthly  periods  that 
you’re  pale,  weak,  “dragged  out” — 
this  may  be  due  to  lack  of  blood-iron. 
So  try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  TABLETS 
—  one  of  the  best  home  ways  to 
build  up  red  blood — in  such  cases. 
Pinkham’s  Tablets  are  one  of  the 
best  blood-iron  tonics  you  can  buy! 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  TABLETS 


Used  But  Rebuilt  in  Clean.  Good  Condition! 

ARMY  SHOES  $2.49 
and  COMBAT  BOOTS  * 


Now  you  can  wear  these 
sturdy,  all  weather  Army 
Shoes.  Will  last  and  stand 
up  under  the  toughest 
wear.  Pits  comfortably, 
thick  soled,  strong  leath¬ 
er.  Russet  Tan  color 
only.  AU  sizes.  Val¬ 
ued  about  $5  to  $10 
a  pair.  Army  Shoes 
only  $2.49  a  pair. 

Combat  Boots  $3.50  a 
— Both  Army  Shoes 
Boots — only  $5.69.  Send  shoe  size,  name  and  address. 
Send  50c  deposit.  Pay  postman  on  delivery :  balance 
plus  postage.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Order  Now! 
Civilian  Shoes  repaired,  soled  and  heeled  $1.95  a  pair 
Also  send  for  our  free  catalog  of  shoes,  hats,  suits. 
Army  clothes,  etc. 


A  PR. 

5”  Straps 
2  Buckles 


pair.  Special 
and  Combat 


EUNICE  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

STATION  B,  P.  0.  BOX  101,  Dept.  AASB-I,  N.  Y.  C. 


LANCASTER 


UKULELE.  Send  No 

Just  name  &  address, 
you  with  40  packs  Gar- 
Seeds  to  sell  at  10c  ea.  Remit 
we’ll  send  Ukulele  and  Instruction  sheet, 
ore  money  to  pay.  Write  for  SEEDS. 
SEED  CO.,  Sta.  256  ,  Paradise,  Pa. 


NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CHAIN  SAW 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  lasts 
6  to  10  times  ionger  without  resharpening. 
Double  chain  life!  Immediate  delivery  on 
new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Ccrp.,  Ashland,  Mass. 
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3.  The  quality  of  grass  silage  is  im¬ 
proved  by  slight  wilting  if  the  grass 
carries  a  high  percentage  of  legumes — 
Ladino,  red  clover,  alsike  clover  or  al¬ 
falfa.  (Non-legume  grass  is  best  not 
wilted  because  it  will  not  chop  suffi¬ 
ciently  fine  or  pack  well.)  Wilting  also 
saves  carting  around  a  lot  of  water, 
but  it  must  never  go  beyond  a  point 
where  the  chopped  grass  will  pack 
tight  enough  in  a  silo. 

4.  Grass  silage  which  heats  in  the 
silo  loses  a  lot  of  feeding  value.  By 
cutting  grass  early  enough,  chopping 
it  fine  enough,  plugging  with  three  to 
four  feet  of  the  greenest  possible  grass 
and  then  keeping  the  top  of  the  silo 
wet  down  for  a  couple  of  weeks  after 
it  is  filled,  the  amount  of  grass  silage 
which  heats  can  be  kept  to  a  neglig¬ 


Several  months  ago  I 
commented  that  what  a 
good  dairyman  needed 
was  a  scale  at  each  end 
of  a  cow.  My  challenge 
for  a  handy  scale  at  the 
front  end  was  met  by 
the  Robson  Corporation, 
which  has  designed  and 
has  since  put  on  the 
market  a  self-weighing 
feed  scoop,  Alby  Smith, 
whs  helps  Boots  Poel= 
vsorde  weekends,  says 
it  really  speeds  up  feed¬ 
ing  cows  their  grain. 


TTHE  BIG  CROP  in  the  Inlet  Valley 

*  is  grass  silage.  Sunnygables  led  off 
with  the  practice  of  preserving  grass 
in  silos  in  1935.  In  1948  every  farm  in 
the  valley  will  put  it  up.  It  is  rapidly 
shoving  hay  and  other  silage  out  of  the 
picture. 

Closely  paralleling  our  experience  in 
the  Inlet  Valley  is  that  of  S.  N.  Stim- 
son  who  lives  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
near  Spencer,  N.  Y.  Many  readers  of 
the  A.  A.  will  remember  his  most  in¬ 
teresting  article  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  last  spring  in  which  he  said:  “I 
do  not  own  a  plow  and  I  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  buying  one.  .  .  We  began 
putting  up  grass  silage  in  1936  and  for 
five  years  our  cows  never  ate  a  spear 
of  hay.  .  .  .” 

Incidentally,  “Stimmy”  tells  me  his 
piece  drew  so  much  mail  and  so  many 
visitors  to  his  farm  that  he  is  cured 
of  writing  for  farm  papers  for  all  time. 
I  hope  he  will  change  his  mind,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  too  much  and  writes 
too  well  to  stop. 

Ml  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 

Out  of  my  own  experience,  I  have 
drawn  certain  conclusions  about  the 
making  of  grass  silage: 

1.  To  make  grass  silage,  grass  must 
be  used — not  hay.  Obvious,  isn’t  it? 
But  I’ll  bet  that  most  of  the  so-called 
grass  silage  put  up  in  the  Northeast 
last  season  was  made  from  mature 
ripe  grasses  and  legumes  and,  there¬ 
fore,  does  not  even  remotely  resemble 
the  real  product. 

2.  Laying  out  farm  cash  for  preserv¬ 
atives  to  be  used  in  making  grass  sil¬ 
age  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable. 
While  preservatives  help  make  better 
silage  out  of  stands  of  pure  legumes, 
it’s  only  once  in  a  blue  moon  that  an 
average  Northeastern  farmer  harvests 
a  pure  stand  of  legumes.  Our  stands 
of  clover  and  alfalfa  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  adulterated  with  grass  and 
weeds.  If  they  aren’t,  cuttings  of  non¬ 
legume  grasses  and  green  grain  can 
be  mixed  in  with  them. 


them.  However,  caution  prevailed  and  I 
left  the  silage  on  the  porch  and  timidly 
entered  the  house  only  to  be  greeted 
by  “Phew!  Where  have  you  been?” 

Now  I  had  returned  home  rather 
pleased  with  what  I  had  found.  Not  a 
single  silo  had  silage  in  it  which 
smelled  putrid,  the  result  of  protein 
decomposition.  Instead,  to  my  nose  at 
least,  all  of  the  silage  I  had  sampled 
had  a  sweet,  clean,  slightly  sour  smell 
which  I  must  admit  does  cling  to  one’s 
shoes  and  clothes  and  person. 

The  one  idea  I  got  from  my  sampling 
was  that  it  would  be  fine  if  I  could 
get  chemical  analyses  for  the  boys  of 
what  they  had  in  their  silos,  and  I’m 
going  to  try  to  work  this  out. 

After  I  returned  home,  I  got  Walt 
Millard,  who  had  a  field  chopper  for 
the  first  time  last  year  and  put  up  the 
most  grass  silage  of  anyone  in  the 
valley,  to  give  me  his  observations  on 
the  crop.  These  I’ll  pass  on  to  you. 

WALT  MILLARD 

I  had  already  talked  with  the  man 
who  runs  Walt’s  father’s  sales  barn. 
They  are  not  feeding  a  bit  of  hay  in 
this  barn  this  year,  and  as  new  lots  of 
cows  are  coming  into  it  almost  daily 
— cows  which  have  never  had  grass 
silage- — I  was  interested  to  have  this 
man  tell  me  that  most  of  these  strange 
cows  quickly  took  hold  of  the  stuff 
and  ate  it  heartily.  He  said  he  liked  it 
because  it  handled  easily,  there  was  no 
dust,  and  because  on  it  the  cows  were 
never  constipated. 

I  also  had  talked  with  Pete  Page  in 
charge  of  Walt’s  Guernsey  herd,  and 
he  'confirmed  my  observation  that 
grass  silage  which  has  heated  and 
turned  brown  is  pretty  poor  feed. 

Walt  told  me  that  his  conversion  to 
grass  silage  as  the  principal  roughage 
for  as  many  as  200  head  of  cattle, 
which  they  sometimes  have  on  the 
place,  had  been  gradual.  He  had  not 
gone  all  out  on  the  crop  until  he  had 
made  some  special  seedings  of  Ladino, 
alfalfa  and  brome  grass  and  bought  a 
field  chopper. 

Last  year  Walt  used  four-wheel  trail¬ 
ers  with  big  racks  behind  his  chopper 


for  hauling  the  grass  silage  from  the 
field  to  the  silo.  These  he  unloaded  by 
hand. 

Boots  Poelvoorde  and  Ross  Yaple, 
on  the  other  hand,  each  used  a  truck 
equipped  with  a  self-unloading  device 
which  they  drove  alongside  the 
chopper.  A  good  many  hours  were 
spent  last  summer  discussing  these 
two  methods  of  hauling  silage,  so  I 
asked  Walt  what  conclusions  he  had 
reached,  if  any. 

He  said  he  didn’t  think  that  one 
method  was  superior  to  the  other,  but 
that  much  depended  on  whether  trucks 
were  available  or  not.  He  added  that 
he  liked  his  trailers  because  he  could 
use  them  to  draw  baled  hay  and  straw, 
as  well  as  silage,  and  to  service  his 
combine  and  corn  picker. 

When  I  asked  Walt  about  packing 
the  grass  in  the  silo,  he  said  he  had 
tried  everything  from  a  distributor  to 
using  two  men.  His  conclusion  was 
that  if  the  chopped  grass  was  fine 
enough  and  had  the  correct  moisture 
content— about  70  per  cent — and  a 
goodly  percentage  of  legumes,  it  was 
not  too  important  how  it  was  handled 
in  the  silo,  provided  it  was  spread 
around  evenly.  He  doesn’t  even  think 
it  necessary  to  spread  each  load.  This 
checks  with  my  own  experience. 

Queried  as  to  his  biggest  mistake, 
Walt  said  it  probably  was  in  not  get¬ 
ting  at  the  job  early  enough.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  getting  better  silage  by  cutting 
it  early,  early  cutting  was  important 
for  the  next  crop  and  to  clean  up  the 
weeds  before  they  went  to  seed. 

Walt  plans  to  put  up  all  the  grass 
silage  he  can  in  the  future.  He  will  be 
limited  only  by  his  ability  to  cut  the 
grass  before  it  is  hay.  If  caught  with 
too  ripe  grass,  he  will  make  hay  of  it. 

In  the  Inlet  Valley,  which  is  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  most  of  the  state, 
Walt  thinks  we  should  start  harvest¬ 
ing  grass  for  silage  by  May  25.  That, 
he  believes,  will  give  us  about  a  month 
to  make  the  crop. 

Both  Boots  and  Walt  are  thinking 
about  grazing  back  some  of  their  first 
cuttings  in  order  to  hold  them  from 
maturing  before  they  can  get  to  them. 


ible  percentage. 

5.  In  feeding  cattle,  grass  silage  is 
the  most  satisfactory  substitute  for 
pasture  grass,  and  it  can  profitably  be 
used  to  the  degree  that  pasture  grass 
is  substituted  for  hay.  Cows  on  grass 
silage  always  relish  a  little  hay,  just 
as  they  like  to  eat  a  little  hay  when 
they  are  on  the  best  of  pastures. 

6.  Cows  fed  all  the  good  grass  sil¬ 
age  they  want  will  produce  better, 
breed  better  and  come  out  in  the 
spring  with  better  coats  and  better 
health  than  they  will  bn  any  other 
roughage. 

7.  Chickens,  hogs,  sheep,  calves  and 
horses  like  grass  silage  and  respond  to 
it. 

From  the  experience  of  farmers  in 
England,  I  am  quite  sure  we  can  pre¬ 
serve  grass  silage  here  in  the  North¬ 
east,  without  chopping  it,  in  proper¬ 
ly  constructed  trench  silos.  I  also  am 
of  the  opinion  that  both  trench  silos 
and  upright  silos  can  be  sealed  off  to 
advantage  with  from  four  to  six  inch¬ 
es  of  ground  limestone.  Here  in  the 
Inlet  Valley  in  1948,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  boys,  we  will  try  out  all 
of  these  practices.  A  big  trench  silo 
already  has  been  dug. 


WHAT  THE  BOYS  THINK 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  when  T 
set  out  to  round  up  the  opinions  of 
the  boys  here  in  the  Inlet  Valley  about 
grass  silage.  On  the  first  trip  around 
I  scored  a  clean  miss. 

So  I  decided  to  sample  the  grass 
silage  myself  on  the  various  farms  and 
talk  with  anyone  I  could  find  who 
knew  something  about  it. 

When  I  got  back 
home,  I  had  six  coffee 
cans  full  of  silage  from 
as  many  different  silos. 

My  first  inclination  was 
to  bring  these  cans  of 
silage  in  and  spread 
them  out  on  my  desk 
to  smell  and  look  at 
while  I  wrote  about 


Towi<m46 

3y  H.  E.  BABCOCK 

Being  a  running .  report  of  the  opinions,  farm  practices  and  fortunes 
of  four  young  farmers  striking  out  for  themselves  in  the  Inlet  Valley 
near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1948. 
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N.  J.  Subscriber  Gets  Reward 
for  Jailing  Chicken  Thieves 


A  REWARD  check  for  $25.00  has 
gone  to  Robert  O.  Wilson,  R.  D.  1, 
Allentown,  New  Jersey.  The  reward 
was  paid  by  American  Agriculturist 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest, 
conviction  and  imprisonment  of  two 
chicken  thieves. 

This  is  the  way  it  happened.  Just 
about  dark  on  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber  29,  Mr.  Wilson’s  hired  man  was 
going  home,  when  he  saw  a  car  park¬ 
ed  near  the  chicken  range.  He  came 
back  to  tell  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  two 
of  them  returned  to  the  car  and  ques¬ 
tioned  the  driver.  Because  they  had  no 
definite  evidence,  they  let  him  go  after 
obtaining  the  license  number. 

Then  Mr.  Wilson  climbed  the  fence 
into  his  chicken  range  and  almost  step¬ 
ped  on  a  man  hiding  in  the  bushes  with 
a  bag  in  his  hands  containing  two 
chickens. 

This  information  was  phoned  to  the 
State  Police  and  a  Trooper  came  out 
at  once  and  arrested  the  man.  Upon 
questioning,  it  was  found  that  the  driv¬ 
er  of  the  car  was  implicated  and  he 
was  arrested  the  next  morning. 

Official  notice  of  these  arrests  and 
the  sentences  received  is  contained  in 
the  following  letter: 

“Mr.  Robert  O.  Wilson,  Little  Hill 
Farm,  Allentown,  N.  J.,  did  apprehend 
one  Harry  Nixon,  of  Roebling,  N.  J.,  as 
a  chicken  thief  and  did  find  upon  his  per¬ 
son  two  leghorn  chickens  which  were  the 
property  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

“The  State  Police  of  our  Columbus  Sta¬ 
tion  were  notified  and  the  Trooper,  in 
continuing  his  investigation  further,  ap¬ 
prehended  one  Ferdinand  Gordon,  who 
accompanied  Harry  Nixon.  Harry  Nixon 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  two  to 
three  years  in  N.  J.  State  Prison.  His 
partner,  Gordon,  received  a  two  to  three 
year  suspended  sentence  and  was  placed 
on  probation  for  that  period. 

“Mr.  Robert  O.  Wilson,  through  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  apprehension  of  Nixon,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  any  reward  that  may  be  offered.” 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  Walter  J.  Coughlin,  Capt., 
Commanding  Troop  “C”,  . 

New  Jersey  State  Police. 

Because  chicken  stealing  is  so  prev- 


$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  pay  $25.00  for  evidence  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for 
at  least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who 
defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  subscriber 
who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau  Sign  posted 
on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  traud  is 
committed.  Claim  for  the  reward  must  be  made 
promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  convic¬ 
tion.  Reward  does  NOT  apply  to  conviction 
for  theft. 

American  Agriculturist  guarantees  fair  treat¬ 
ment  of  subscribers  by  advertisers.  We  refuse 
many  ads  known  to  be  unreliable  but  if  a 
fraud  slips  in,  you  are  protected.  To  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  guarantee,  subscribers  must  say 
"I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist”, 
when  writing  to  advertisers,  and  then  report 
unfair  treatment  promptly  to  Service  Bureau. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau 
is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free  service 
rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  sup¬ 
posedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not 
include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any 
claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old);  and 
any  Inquiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concern¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American 
Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


alent,  and  because  the  thief  is  so  often 
let  off  with  a  light  sentence,  American 
Agriculturist  offers  this  reward  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  thieves..  The  rules  under 
which  the  reward  is  paid  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1.  The  theft  or  attempted  theft 
must  occur  on  the  farm  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  subscriber  who  has 
one  of  our  Service  Bureau  signs  posted 
on  his  premises;  2.  The- reward  is  given 
for  information  which  leads  to  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  conviction  of  the  thief  or 
thieves;  3.  At  least  one  of  the  chicken 
-thieves  must  actually  serve  a  minimum 
sentence  of  30  days  in  jail. 

We  congratulate  our  subscriber,  Mr 
Robert  O.  Wilson,  on  his  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  and  we  were  very  glad  to  send 
him  the  check  which  is  reproduced  on 
this  page. 

—  A. A.  — 

DOG  STEALERS 

Is  there  anything  you  can  do  to  stop 
the  dog-stealing  racket?  I  lost  a  valuable 
dog  last  September  when  I  was  in  Bar¬ 
ton,  Vermont,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
there  is  a  gang  in  that  State  that  is 
stealing  dogs  and  shipping  them  to  New 
York  State  to  sell. 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
any  subscriber  who  has  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  gang  that  is  steal¬ 
ing  dogs.  A  dog-stealing  racket  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  stop.  One  thing  that  would 
help  would  be  for  any  person  who  is 
buying  a  dog  to  insist  on  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  ownership. 

—  A.  A.  — - 

“I  would  like  your  opinion  on  the  lit¬ 
erature  I  am  sending.  Is  this  a  safe  in¬ 
vestment?” 

It  is  not  a  safe  investment.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  an  investment  at  all.  The 
description  of  the  concern  is  amazing¬ 
ly  frank.  One  of  the  headlines  that 
hits  you  in  the  face  is  “It  happened 
before— it  can  happen  again”,  then  it 
goes  on  to  explain  that  the  promoter 
is  a  prospector  for  gold,  and  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  if  gold  is  found,  those  who 
put  up  the  money  will  profit  by  it.  No 
claim  is  made  that  gold  has  been 
found.  The  promoter  asked  for  $5.00, 
and  it  is  our  opinion  that  those  who 
fall  for  the  sales  talk  will  never  see 
their  $5.00  again. 

—  A.  A.  — 

COUNT  THE  COST 

“In  October  of  1945,  I  signed  a  contract 
for  a  correspondence  school  course.  The 
cost  was  $210.00.  I  paid  $30.00  down  and 
then  $7.00  a  month  for  about  six  months 
Then  I  lound  I  could  not  maintain  the 
payments.  Now  a  collection  agency  is 
trying  to  collect  for  the  full  cost  of  the 
course.  What  can  I  do?” 

There  is  a  comment  in  the  Bible  ad¬ 
vising  a  man  before  he  builds  a  house 
to  sit  down  and  count  the  cost  thereof. 
That  was  not  done  in  this  case.  Our 
subscriber  signed  the  contract,  and  if 
the  school  wants  to  sue,  it  probably 
can  get  a  judgment.  We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  help,  and  are  relating  the  inci¬ 
dent  as  a  reminder  to  others. 


JVIr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Hall  of  South  Wales,  N.  Y.,  were  on  their 
way  home  from  town  when  the  front  end  of  their  truck  was  struck 
by  a  train.  Both  were  taken  to  the  hospital.  Mr.  Hall  had  our  policy 
and  drew  weekly  benefits  for  the  full  time  allowed  by  the  policy. 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Mable  N.  Wickham,  R.  3,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.  15.00 
Uiding  in  auto — injured  neck 
Thomas  J.  Floriano.  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Auto  accident — bruised  &  sprained  ankle 

Kenneth  0.  Krotz,  Attica.  N.  Y.  _  61.43 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead  &  knee 

Jacob  W.  Meeker,  Wailkill,  N.  Y.  -  16.00 

Truck  A  car  co'iisior 

Dana  E.  Wheeler,  Gainesville,  N.  Y. -  20.00 

Truck  accident — fractured  leg 

Roy  Hinchcs.  Hilton,  N  Y.  -  50.00 

Auto  tipped  over — injured  back 

Virginia  M.  Henry.  Youngstown,  N.  Y. -  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

John  Dolbecz,  R.  2,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  -  57.14 

Auto  accident — brosen  band  &  out  forehead 
Arthur  Schlander,  R.  I,  Esperance,  N.  Y —  48.56 

Auto  accident — injured  elbo  v  &  knee 
Leo  J.  Iordan,  R.  I,  Oriskany  Falls.  N.  Y.  51.43 
Auto  accident — broken  nose  &  broken  leg 

Alice  Apple,  Gouverneur.  N.  Y.  - 110.00 

Auto  accident — injured  hand 

Robert  Benjamin,  Spencer,  N.  Y.  I -  15.00 

Thrown  from  car — braises 
Donald  Oja,  R.  I.  Pennellville.  N.  Y.  -  20.00 


Auto  accident — cut  scalp  &  injured  shoulder 


Gerald  Elmer,  R.  3,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  -  40.00 

Auto  accident — strained  muscles  &  braises 

Joseph  Fassel,  Ebenezer,  N.  Y.  _  60.00 

Struck  by  auto — injured  leg 

Stanley  Blasco,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.  -  130.00 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs  &  crushed  foot 

Martin  V.  Markek,  Corfu,  N.  Y.  _  80.00 

Auto  accident — broken  iaw  &  cuts 
Peter  Ophardt,  deceased,  Brockport,  N.  Y.  1000.00 
Auto  accident — death  benefits 

Franklin  Currier,  Clayville,  N.  Y.  -  35.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  jaw 

Florence  Stanford,  Homer,  N.  Y.  _  40.00 

Truck-auto  accident — strained  spine 

David  I.  Hollenbeck,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  _  20.00 

Auto  accident — cuts 

Everett  M.  Sharpe,  Madrid,  N.  Y.  _  60.00 

Auto  accident— cut  over  mse  &  eye 

Howard  C.  Demmin,  Wilson.  N.  Y.  _  28.57 

Auto  accident — breken  rib 

Frank  Koziatek,  Bradford.  N.  Y.  _  42.86 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Gene  C.  Nichols,  South  Corning,  N.  Y. _  47.14 

Track  accident— cut  ear  &  concussion 


Earl  L.  Heath,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. _  65.00 

Auto  accident — broken  knee 

Dorothy  H.  Sullivan,  Port  Byron.  N.  Y. _ 77.14 

Auto  accident—  fractured  arm 

Maude  Loomis,  Woodville,  N.  Y.  _  40.00 

Auto  collided  with  truck— fractured  ribs 

Anthony  Ptak,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. _ 47.14 

Auto  accident — injured  knee 

Dorothy  P.  Riches,  Medina,  N.  Y.  _ _  42.86 

Auto  accident — strained  back 

Ruth  Howard,  Stockton,  N.  Y. _  91.42 

Auto  accident — broken  knee  cap 

Lotfeya  Bairam,  R.  I,  Grasmere,  N.  H. _ 20.00 

Auto  accident — C’t  eye 

Robert  W.  Morgan,  R.  3,  Concord.  N.  H. _ 45.71 

Auto  sideswiped  tree — multiple  cuts 

Hugh  M.  Corrigan,  Lancaster,  N.  H.  _  41.43 

Auto  accident — injured  ami  &  knee 
Vera  E.  Kuhre,  Meriden,  N.  H.  _  72.86 

Auto  accident — multiple  contusions  & 
abrasions 

Felix  Painchard,  Lebanon,  N.  H. _  65.00 

Auto  accident — broken  knee  cap 

Elwin  L.  Hardy,  deceased,  E.  Weare,  N.  H.  1000.00 

Auto  accident—  death  benefits 

Lucy  M.  Bouldry,  Cochesett.  Mass. _ 10.00 

Auto  acci  lent — injured  leg 

Napoleon  Menard,  Greenfield,  Mass.  _  92.86 

Wagon  accident — tom  finger,  cut  thigh 

Orrin  W.  Farrington,  R.  4,  Caribou,  Me. _ 98.57 

Auto  accident — severely  injured  back 

Frank  McGowan,  Pittsfield,  Me.  _ 117.14 

Struck  by  truck — fractured  skull 

Ernest  McKay,  Edgecomb,  Me.  _  28.57 

Struck  bv  auto — injured  knees  &  legs 

George  A.  Yates,  Scarboro,  Me.  -  60.00 

Auto  accident — cuts,  fractured  ankle 

Henry  W.  Stilwell,  Ellsworth.  Me.  _  65.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  >mi 

Beatrice  llackmore,  Barre,  Vt.  _  20.00 

Auto  accident — contusions  &  abrasions 

J.  Emile  Desautels,  Salisbury,  Vt.  _ 130.00 

Auto  accident — broken  leg 

Ellen  E.  Davis,  Cambridge,  Vt.  _  80.00 

Horses  "an  away  with  hay  wagon — broken  arm 

Mrs.  Linda  Terragna,  Glastonbury,  Conn. _ 30.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  back  muscles 

C.  LeRoy  Coleman,  Sr.,  Robbinsville,  N.  J.  50.00 

Track  accident — injuries 

Harry  C.  Evans,  Medford,  N.  J.  _  50.00 

Wagon  accident — sprained  shoulder 

James  Rawlins,  Robbinsville,  N.  J.  _  40.71 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  concussion 

William  W.  Mowers,  Alloway,  N.  J.  -  50.00 

Auto  accident — dislocated  vertebrae 

Rodney  Bly,  Canton,  Pa.  _  34.28 

Auto  accident — concussion,  cuts  &  bruises 

Mildred  Morse.  Troy,  Pa.  -  25.00 

Auto  accident — cu,  knee 

Keith  Day,  Middlebury  Center,  Pa.  — - —  17.14 

Wagon  accident— injury  to  knee 
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The  outlook  for  Northeastern  dairymen  in  any  year 
depends  largely  upon  two  things:  (1)  The  price  of 
milk,  and  (2)  the  cost  of  production.  Many  outstanding 
farm  leaders  in  articles  written  for  the  Dairymen’s  League 
News  recently  gave  their  opinions  on  what  would  happen 
to  those  two  factors  in  the  year  ahead.  The  opinions  of 
those  farm  leaders  are  pretty  well  summed  up  in  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Dean  W  1.  Myers  and  Professor  L.  C.  Cunning¬ 
ham  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University: 

“During  the  new  year  and  for  several  years  following, 
farm  costs  are  expected  to  be  higher  in  relation  to  prices 
received  by  farmers  than  in  any  recent  year.  During  1947, 
the  spread  between  farm  costs  arid  prices  received  by  farm¬ 
ers  was  narrowed  considerably.  This  trend  is  expected 
to  continue  through  1948,  and  the  net  returns  of  most 
New  York  farmers  are  likely  to  be  reduced  below  recent 
high  levels.’’  (The  same  could  be  said  for  all  Milkshed 
farmers). 

What  Dairy  Farmers  Can  Do  .  .  . 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  here  are  ten  things  dairy 
farmers  can  do  to  keep  farm  operations  as  highly  economi¬ 
cal  as  possible: 

!■  PrOC66d  With  CdUtlOU.  Make  future  plans  on  the 
basis  of  expected  lower  net  farm  incomes.  Be  cautious  es¬ 
pecially  with  regard  to  debts,  costs,  expansion,  and  use  of 
financial  reserves. 

2.  Get  OUt  Of  debt.  Farm  debts  will  be  easier  to  pay 
now  than  in  the  future.  Put  mortgages  which  cannot  be  paid 
now  on  a  long-term  basis. 

3.  Use  more  labor-saving  methods,  study  each  sit- 


а.  ue  cautious  in  nuuaing.  Build  or  remodel  only 

where  it  will  increase  efficiency  of  production,  but  take  good 
care  of  roofs  and  sills. 

б.  Cull  cows  closely  in  1948.  With  feed  costs  high 

farmers  cannot  afford  to  feed  low  producing  animals.  Culling 
will  help  conserve  grain. 

7.  Buy  Dairy  cows  cautiously.  At  present  high  prices 

buy  cows  only  if  you  can  pay  for  them  within  a  year. 

8.  Increase  fall  milk  production.  With  the  return  of 

wider  seasonal  variations  in  milk  prices,  winter  dairies  are 
more  profitable  than  summer  dairies.  Plan  to  have  heifers 
freshen  in  the  fall.  Where  possible,  shift  cows  to  fall  freshen¬ 
ing. 

9.  Order  fertilizers  early  and  use  liberally.  Fer- 

tilizer  prices  have  risen  some  but  are  relatively  cheap.  Liberal 
applications  will  raise  yields  and  lower  unit  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

10.  Join  the  Dairymen's  League.  In  the  League  you 
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and  keeping  him 
there  until  dinner¬ 
time,  must  be  either 
deer  meat  or  beef. 

The  astonishing 
success  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  in  conquering  a  continent  was  found  - 


PRACTICALLY  everybody  up  our 
road  would  agree  that  it’s  desirable  to 
get  back  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
But  if  you  insisted  on  a  definition, 
you’d  be  apt  to  find  some  gaffers 
among  us  to  whom  the  American  way  of  life 
means  mince  pie  for  breakfast.  Just  that  and 
nothing  more!  , 

The  social  investigator  now  operating  in 
our  district  will  do  well  to  accept  that  state¬ 
ment,  drop  the  subject,  and  go  on  about  her 
business,  if  any.  For  if  she  asked  what  the 
gaffers  meant  by  mince  pie,  she’d  have  our 
peaceful  community  in  an  uproar  which 
wouldn’t  do  our  hardened  arteries  a  'bit  of 
good.  The  only  point  we’d  agree  on  is  that 
you  can’t  fool  anybody  over  80  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  mince  pie  out  of  tomatoes; 
you’ve  got  to  make  it  out  of  meat  if  you  want 
to  get  back  to  the  American  way  of  life — a 
neck  of  venison  for  choice,  or  lean  beef  if 
Grandfather  slipped  up  and  missed  the  annu¬ 
al  buck.  Apples,  suet,  citron,  cider,  raisins  and 
spices,  to  be  sure,  but  these  only  as  embellish¬ 
ments!  The  firm  foundations  of  a  mince  pie 
capable  of  sending  a  man  out  to  the  woodlot, 


ed  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  a  hearty  break¬ 
fast.  The  Bill  of  Rights  seems  to  be  holding 
up,  but  the  American  breakfast  is  slipping. 
Nobody  ever  conquered  a  continent  on  an 
empty  stomach,  and  yet  many  farm  girls 
nowadays  are  attempting  to  do  a  morning’s 
work  on  a  cup  of  black  coffee,  a  piece  of  dry 
toast  and  a  glass  of  tomato  juice.  That’s 
dangerous!  If  our  country  ever  goes  the  way 
of  Tyre  and  Babylon,  which  God  forbid,  it 
will  be  because  some  city  slicker  persuaded 
the  ladies  to  accept  a  false  standard  of  fem¬ 
inine  beauty  which  requires  U.  S.  Number  1 
farm  girls  to  grade  19  to  the  ton  and  possess 
no  more  hips  than  a  black  snake. 

With  so  much  of  the  heavy  farm  work  now 
being  done  by  electric  motors,  I’ll  admit  that 
the  farmer  no  longer  needs  all  the  fuel  he  was 
accustomed  to  shovel  into  his  bunkers  when 
Franklin  Pierce  was  President.  It  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  both  mince  pie  and  buckwheat  cakes 
garnished  with  sausages  to  give  one  the  stam¬ 
ina  to  throw  a  switch.  But  on  those  winter 
mornings  when  the  schedule  takes  the  men 
out  to  the  woodlot  in  the  semi-darkness,  after 


milking  and  doing  the  barn  chores,  the  house¬ 
wife  must  realize  that  farm  work  has  reverted 
to  primitive  conditions.  A  Franklin  Pierce 
breakfast  is  indicated  if  she  expects  the  boys 
and  the  hired  man  to  keep  at  it  all  morning 
in  the  woodlot  and  not  sit  on  a  log  to  rest  up 
from  9:30  on. 

Franklin  Pierce  breakfast?  Well,  the  items 
depended  somewhat  at  the  start  on  whether 
one  had  a  New  England  background  or  blood 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  variety.  But  in  my 
time  enough  New  England  boys  had  married 
enough  Pennsylvania  Dutch  girls — or  the 
other  way  round— to  have  united  the  eating 
habits  of  both  stocks  into  a  common  school  of 
cookery.  The  Dutch  had  accepted  mince  pie 
for  breakfast  and  the  New  Englanders  had 
discovered  the  staying  qualities  of  scrapple. 

In  the  heat  of  haying  time,  to  be  sure,  the 
morning  meal  featured  items  not  calculated 
to  thicken  the  blood.  Oatmeal,  bacon  and 
eggs,  fried  potatoes,  raised  biscuits  and  cof¬ 
fee  were  commonly  regarded  as  enough  to 
start  the  men  going  in  the  meadow.  But  when 
father  and  the  boys  struggled  in  from  the  barn 
to  the  kitchen  in  the  dark  of  a  zero  morning, 
with  the  dry  snow  crunching  under  foot  and 
their  nostrils  teased  by  the  smell  of  wood 
smoke,  something  more  hearty  was  required. 

These  men  were  innocent  of  vitamins,  cal¬ 
ories  and  the  mysteries  of  human  nutrition, 
but  they  knew  a  lot  about  breakfast.  They 
expected  coffee,  corn  meal  mush,  a  stack  of 
buckwheat  cakes  garnished  with  sausages  and 
oozing  maple  syrup  and  butter,  and  hot  bis¬ 
cuits  with  mince  pie  to  top  off  with.  And 
that’s  about  what  they  found  ready  for  them. 
Doughnuts,  fried  eggs  and  apple  butter  were 
optional.  They  were  on  the  table  along  with 
the  salt,  pepper,  mustard  and  vinegar  but  you 
could  take  them  or  leave  them.  Food  didn’t 
seem  to  cost  money  in  the  consulship  of 
Franklin  Pierce  and  nobody  worried  about 
putting  on  weight  when  there  loomed  up  be¬ 
fore  him  a  day’s  work  on  one  end  of  a  push- 
and-pull  saw. 

Oh,  well!  The  only  thing  you  can  count  on 
in  this  life  is  change.  Farming  has  changed; 
people  have  changed,  and  in  most  places 
mince  pie  has  ceased  to  be  a  robust  breakfast 
dish  made  of  meat  and  has  become  a  per¬ 
fumed,  fruit  tart  served  in  minute  portions  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  evening  meal. 

Nowadays  I’d  no  more  think  of  drawing  up 
to  one  of  those  winter  breakfasts  we’ve  been 
talking  about  than  I  would  of  drinking  a  pint 
of  sheep  dip  for  lunch.  Just  the  same,  I’m 
glad  I’ve  had  my  share  of  those  noteworthy 
repasts  and  can  still  recall  vividly  each  indi¬ 
vidual  pancake,  doughnut  and  sausage  that 
sustained  my  youth.  I’ll  go  along  with  you 
whole-heartedly  in  demanding  a  return  to 
the  American  way  of  life,  provided  you  mean 
going  back  to  mince  pie  for  breakfast  and  the 
old  ability  to  assimilate  it  without  developing 
alarming  symptoms  before  8:30. 
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ON  G.L.F. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At  the  G.L.F.  Annual  Meeting  on  October  31,  1947,  stockholders  adopted  a  new 
membership  policy.  Here  are  the  answers  to  the  most  frequently  asked  questions 
about  that  policy. 


1.  Who  will  receive  patronage  refunds 
from  the  G.L.F.  Exchange? 

Patronage  refunds  on  wholesale  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  distributed  among  G.L.F. 
members  only.  In  the  past  refunds  have 
been  distributed  to  members  and  non¬ 
members  alike. 

2.  Who  is  eligible  for  membership  in 
G.L.F.  Exchange? 


shares  in  order  that  he  may  feel  that  he  has 
a  stake  in  his  cooperative’s  business.  No 
stockholder  may  own  more  than  100  shares. 
(At  present  there  are  54,000  stockholders 
who  own  an  average  of  22  shares  each.) 

5.  Where  can  I  get  this  stock? 

Through  any  G.L.F.  Service  Agency,  or 
directly  from  the  G.L.F.  Stock  Department 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


Clinton  Oats 

There  is  a  revolution  in  oat  varieties.  During 
the  past  few  years  a  new  oat  disease  .  .  .  Hel- 
minthosporium  .  .  .  has  eliminated  some  varie¬ 
ties  that  were  very  promising.  New  varieties 
have  been  developed  which  are  resistant  to  our 
worst  oat  diseases — leaf  and  stem  rusts  and 
Helminthosporium. 

One  of  these  new  oats  is  named  Clinton.  It  is 
l  he  most  popular  oat  in  the  country  today,  and  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  oats  seeded  this  year 
will  be  Clinton  Oats. 

New  York  State  farmers  have  heard  about 
another  new  oat — Mohawk  .  .  .  the  breeding  of 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Clinton.  The  two 
varieties  are  almost  identical  in  appearance  and 
performance  and  they  can  be.  used  interchange¬ 
ably.  However,  most  farmers  will  be  planting 
Clinton  this  year.  That’s  because  there  are  plenty 
of  Clintons  for  seed,  while  the  supply  of  Mo¬ 
hawks  is  limited.  “  If  Mohawks  are  not  available,” 
recommend  the  Departments  of  Plant  Breeding 
and  Plant  Pathology  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  “growers  are  urged  to 
obtain  Clinton.  In  Cornell  trials  during  the  past 
three  years,  Clinton  has  given  all-around  per¬ 
formance  similar  to  Mohawk.” 


Stiff  Straw — Good  Seedings 

Clinton,  which  is  a  stiff  strawed  variety, 
should  be  grown  on  very  fertile,  well-manured 
dairy  farms.  Good  growths  of  straw  will  result  on 
such  soil  even  though  Clinton  straw  is  moderately 
short.  On  less  fertile  soil,  this  new  variety  may 
have  too  short  straw  to  please  some  farmers. 
However,  because  of  its  very  stiff,  medium 
height  straw,  Clinton  gives  better  seedings.  Be¬ 
fore  selecting  an  oat  variety,  farmers  should  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  combine  t  he 
crop.  If  so,  they  should  definitely  use  a  variety 
like  Clinton  which  has  very  stiff  straw  that 
ripens  a  little  later  than  the  grain  and  does  not 
crinkle  and  lodge.  ' 

Most  important  to  farmers  after  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  is  whether  or  not  an  oat  is 
resistant  to  disease.  For  that  reason  farmers  will 
like  this  new,  high-yielding  variety  Clinton,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  resistant  to  leaf  and  stem  rusts  and  to 
the  very  severe  oat  blight  which  has  wrecked  so 
many  fields  of  oats  in  the  past  two  years. 


Farmers.  According  to  the  New  York 
Cooperative  laws,  under  which  G.L.F. 
operates,  only  persons  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  products  or  cooper¬ 
ative  corporations  of  such  producers,  shall 
be  eligible  for  membership  in  an  agricultural 
marketing  or  purchasing  cooperative. 

3.  How  does  an  agricultural  producer 
become  a  member? 

Through  purchase  of  common  stock  from 
the  G.L.F.  Exchange. 

4.  How  much  Common  Stock  in  the 
G.L.F.  Exchange  should  I  buy? 

One  share  is  enough  to  qualify  a  farmer 
for  membership.  However,  it  is  desirable 
that  every  stockholder  own  at  least  5 


6.  How  will  the  Service  Agency  be  af¬ 
fected? 

The  new  policy  applies  only  to  the  case 
of  the  G.L.F.  Exchange.  The  policy  of  the 
local  Service  Agency  will  be  determined  in 
the  community. 

7.  When  does  this  new  policy  take  effect? 

The  new  policy  becomes  effective  July  1, 
1948,  and  will  apply  on  all  business  done 
after  that  date. 


If  you  have  other  questions  about  G.L.F . 
which  you  would  like  to  have  answered,  see 
your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency,  or  twite 
to  G.L.F.  I nfonnaiion  Service,  Ithaca,  N.  I  . 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


For  Bigger  Yields 


Clinton  oats,  a  new,  high-yielding  va¬ 
riety,  is  stiff  strawed,  and  resistant  to  leaf 
and  stem  rusts  and  to  the  very  severe  oat 
blight  which  has  wrecked  so  many  fields  of 
oats  in  the  past  two  years. 
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Pruning 


B{|  K.  D.  BRASE 

Tree  Fruits 


PRUNING  fruit  trees  is  an  important 
operation  in  orcharding  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  its  general  principles 
is  a  “must”  for  any  fruit  grower.  In 
pruning  any  fruit  tree  or  bush  the 
pruner  should  have  a  definite  plan  in 
mind  whether  he  is  working  with 
young  or  old  trees.  Pruning  methods 
and  the  extent  of  the  actual  operation 
may  vary  in  different  regions,  but  the 
basic  factors  underlying  pruning  prac¬ 
tices  do  not  differ  in  the  various  fruit 


After  apple  and  pear  trees  have  grown 
one  year,  select  scaffold  branches  with 
wide  angled  crotches  and  remove  all 
other  branches. 

growing  sections.  Overpruning  trees  is 
more  serious  than  underpruning,  be¬ 
cause  pruning  effect  persist  through¬ 
out  the  life  of  a  tn 

YOUNG  TREES.  The  purpose  of  prun¬ 
ing  young  bearing  trees  is  primarily 
to  shape  the  trees  so  that  the  main 
scaffold  branches  will  be  well  distribut¬ 
ed  up  and  down  and  around  the  trunk. 
Careful  selection  of  the  best  scaffold 
limbs  early  in  the  life  of  the  tree  makes 


These  sketches  of  a  two-year  old  Jona¬ 
than  tree  show  the  light  pruning  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 


it  possible  to  avoid  the  cutting  of  large 
branches  later.  It  has  been  shown  that 
trees  receiving  little  pruning  from  the 
time  of  planting  until  they  reach  bear¬ 
ing  are  almost  invariably  larger  and 
fruit  earlier  than  heavily-pruned  trees 
of  the  same  age. 

BEARING  TREES.  The  primary  objec¬ 
tive  in  pruning  bearing  trees  is  to  elim¬ 
inate  weak,  diseased  and  insect-infest¬ 
ed  wood,  to  keep  the  tops  of  the  trees 
sufficiently  open,  thus  permitting  effi¬ 
cient  spraying  operations,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  fruit  without  pro¬ 
portionately  reducing  the  foliage  sys¬ 
tem.  Pruning  may  also  partly  displace 
fruit  thinning  and  thus  improve  the 
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size,  color  and  quality  of  the  fruit; 
furthermore,  it  will  help,  along  with 
proper  fertilization  and  soil  manage¬ 
ment  practices  to  maintain  good 
growth  conditions  of  the  trees.  With¬ 
in  limits,  pruning  of  mature  trees 
may  help  to  control  the  size,  and  thus 
may  make  spraying,  fruit  thinning  and 
harvesting  easier. 

WHEN  TO  PRUNE.  In  recent  years, 
dormant  season  pruning  is  practiced 
exclusively.  The  question  then  is.  When 
during  the  time  when  no  foliage  is  on 
the  trees  should  pruning  best  be  done  ? 
In  regions  where  severe  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures  occur,  injury  to  the  trees 
may  result  if  they  have  been  pruned 
prior  to  the  freezing  weather.  For  such 
regions  it  is  safer  to  postpone  the  prun¬ 
ing  until  danger  of  severe  tempera¬ 
tures  has  passed.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  peach  trees,  which  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  bud  killing  by  low  winter  tem¬ 
peratures.  Pruning  should  never  be 
postponed  until  new  growth  has  start¬ 
ed.  Any  pruning  operation  carried  out 
at  this  time  has  a  devitalizing  effect. 
STRONG  FRAMES.  Pruning  the  tree 
during  the  first  4  or  5  years  in  the 
orchard  is  more  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  determining  its  structure 
and  strength  than  any  later  pruning. 


(Left)  A  peach  tree  shown  after  3  weeks 
of  growth  after  setting.  Right — the  same 

tree  with  ail  but  4  branches  removed. 

Illustrations — Courtesy  of  American  Fruit  Grower 

In  recent  years  apple  and  pear  trees 
have  been  pruned  almost  exclusively  to 
the  leader  or  modified-leader  type.  Such 
trees  are  structurally  strong  and  have 
a  good  bearing  capacity.  In  the  leader 
type  of  tree  the  central  trunk  is  main¬ 
tained  with  the  main  lateral  branches 
developing  along  and  around  the  trunk 
at  points  6  or  more  inches  apart. 
HEADING  YOUNG  TREES.  Wherever 
one-year-budlings  are  planted,  they  are 
headed  back  to  from  3%  to  4  feet.  Side 
branches,  which  may  be  present,  are, 
when  well-spaced  for  scaffold  limbs,  left 
on  the  tree  and  all  others  are  removed. 
Two-year-old  nursery  grown  trees  have 
a  number  of  side  branches.  Such 
branches  suitably  spaced  are  left,  all 
others  are  removed.  One-year-budlings 
or  two-year-old  trees  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  during  the  first  season  in  the 
orchard  without  any  further  pruning 
until  the  following  dormant  season, 
when  selection  of  the  scaffold  branches 
must  be  made. 

It  is  not  necessary  and  often  not 
possible  to  select  all  the  main  scaffold 
branches  at  the  end  of  the  first  grow¬ 
ing  season.  The  terminal  or  leader 
branch  will  throw  additional  lateral 
shoots  during  the  second  growing  year 
which  in  turn  can  be  used  for  addition¬ 
al  scaffold  branches.  Unless  young 
trees  make  exceptional  growth,  no 
heading  back  of  the  lateral  branches 
( Continued  cm  page  15) 


"  It's  easy  to  see  w hy 
Prince  Albert  is  called 
the  comfort  smoke!" 


says  PIPE  SMOKER  J.  J.  HART 


Yes!  There’s  no  other  to¬ 
bacco  that  gives  you  more 
real  pipe  comfort  than  Prince 
Albert’s  choice,  rich-tasting 
tobacco,  specially  treated  to 
insure  against  tongue  bite. 
P.  A.  is  the  National  Joy  Smoke. 


"I’ve  smoked  crimp  cut  Prince  Albert  in  my  pipe  for  ten  years,” 
says  J.  J.  Hart.  "You  can  take  my  word  for  it— you  can’t  beat  P.  A. 
for  real  smoking  pleasure.  P.  A.  packs  right  in  your  pipe;  stays  lit; 
and  smokes  cool,  mellow— easy  on  the  tongue.” 


More  men  smoke 

PRINCE 

ALBERT 

than.  any  other  tobacco 

TUNE  IN  PRINCE  ALBERT’S  “GRAND  OLE  OPRY," 
SATURDAY  NIGHTS  ON  N.B.C. 

It.  J.  Keynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


PANl/AQ  rnuroc  7x9  '®  $5.11:  9x12  @ 

liHNVHO  DUVE.no  $3.76 ;  15x20  ®  $24.34.  Other 
sizes  proportionately  low  priced.  Write  for  samples  and 
complete  price  list.  Large  tents  to  rent  for  Auction  Sales. 


ATWOOD’S 


92  Washington  St 
Binghamton.  N.  Y 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
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“I  believe  that  the  first  test  of  a  truly  great  man 
is  his  humility.  I  do  not  mean  by  humility  doubt  ol 
his  own  power.  But  truly  great  men  have  a  curious 
feeling  that  the  greatness  is  not  in  them  but  through 
them,  and  they  see  something  divine  in  every  other 
man  and  are  endlessly,  foolishly,  incredibly  merciful.” 

— John  Ruskin. 

TO  HELP  C  RIPPLED  i  T1ILDREN 

KNOW  of  few  things  in  this  world  more  pathetic 
and  heart-breaking  than  a  crippled  child.  Infan¬ 
tile  paralysis  is  the  worst  offender. 

However,  owing  to  the  great  and  generous  heart 
of  the  American  people,  much  is  being  done  for  the 
small  victims  of  this  awful  disease  in  restoring 
them  to  useful  life  and  happiness.  More  could  be 
done  if  more  funds  were  available. 

If  you  have  not  already  contributed  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  polio  victims,  you  will  never  find  a  better 
use  for  whatever  sum  you  can  afford,  large  or 
small.  Send  it  to  your  local  organization  for  the 
March  of  Dimes  or  direct  to  the  National  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  120  Broadway,  New 
York  5,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARDS  CONTINUED 

EACHERS  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  and  principals  of  high  schools  in1  the  North¬ 
east  having  agriculture  or  home  economics  courses 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Foundation  have  voted  to 
continue  the  Achievement  Award  for  the  school  year 
of  1947-48. 

This  Award  consists  of  $5  in  cash  and  a  handsome 
Achievement  Certificate,  awarded  to  the  boy  and 
girl  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  teacher  and  the  principal  have  done 
the  best  work  during  the  year  both  in  and  out  of 
school. 

To  be  eligible,  a  school  must  have  a  full  four-year 
course  in  agriculture  or  a  minimum  of  three  years 
in  home  economics.  The  winner  of  the  award  must 
live  on  a  farm  or  in  a  village  of  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants.  The  award  may  be  made  at  the  end 
of  any  high  school  year  after  the  first,  and  must 
be  made  publicly  at  Commencement  time  unless  an 
exception  is  made  to  have  it  presented  on  some 
other  public  occasion. 

During  the  four  years  that  these  awards  have 
been  made,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students  and 
school  authorities  for  them  has  constantly  increased, 
because  they  stimulate  agricultural  and  home  mak¬ 
ing  students  to  do  their  very  best. 

For  further  information  write  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Foundation,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Application  blanks  have  been  mailed  to  all 
schools  which  cooperated  in  this  project  last  year. 

BLOOD  MAY  TELL  THE  STORY 

HY  IS  IT  that  often  a  dairyman  can  have  a 
high  production  cow  with  a  fine  pedigree,  mate 
her  with  a  bull  which  also  has  a  high  pedigree  and 
even  proven  daughters,  and  still  the  resulting  off¬ 
spring  from  those  two  individuals  may  be  worthless  ? 

Some  animal  husbandry  scientists  think  that 
poor  results  from  such  matings  might  be  due  to 
what  may  be  called  antagonistic  or  uncongenial  blood 
types  in  the  bull  and  cow.  In  other  words,  there  is 
more  to  breeding  than  pedigrees  and  high  records, 
and  it  has  to  do  with  blood  types.' 

When  doctors  make  a  blood  transfusion  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  use  blood  of  the  same  type  as  that  of 
the  patient,  but  that  is  fairly  easy  because  with 
human  beings  there  are  only  four  different  blood 
types.  It  is  a  far  more  difficult  and  complex  job  to 
type  the  blood  of  dairy  cattle  or  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  from  those  types,  because  scientists  have  al¬ 
ready  discovered  40  different  blood  types  in  cattle, 
and  there  may  be  more. 

Because  there  are  possibilities  of  far-reaching 
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results  both  with  breeding  and  disease  control  to  be 
obtained  from  better  knowledge  of  blood  types  in 
cattle,  there  is  growing  interest  in  more  research 
work  on  this  particular  project.  Wisconsin  and 
Ohio  already  have  such  laboratories,  and,  while  they 
have  only  scratched  the  surface,  enough  knowledge 
has  already  been  developed  to  indicate  that  such 
research  might  bring  about  almost  revolutionary 
improvement  in  cattle. 

HENRY  RATHBUN  NEW 
PRESIDENT  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

AIRYMEN  of  the  Northeast  are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Henry  Rathbun  as 
the  new  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Farm¬ 
er  Cooperatives. 

This  great  organization  has  a  membership  of  144 
farmers’  cooperative  organizations,  both  regional 
and  state,  and  the  larger  members  of  the  Council 
have  more  than  5,000  affiliated  local  cooperatives 
with  a  farmer  membership  of  2,500,000  including 
thousands  of  farmer  members  in  the  Northeast 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

Mr.  Rathbun  succeeds  Quentin  Reynolds  of  West 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  General  Manager  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange.  Mr.  Rathbun 
was  elected  unanimously  because  of  the  very  gen¬ 
eral  recognition  of  the  high  quality  leadership  he 
has  exerted  for  years  in  farm  organization  affairs. 

HADLEY  BENSON 

UST  as  we  go  to  press  comes  word  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hadley  Benson  of  Wassaic,  New  York, 
Director  of  District  No.  2  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association. 

Hadley  was  highly  regarded  by  his  hundreds  of 
friends  for  his  knowledge  and  efficiency  as  a  dairy 
leader,  and  especially  for  his  fine  and  kindly  per¬ 
sonality.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

IIE  WROTE  TOO  WELL! 

AN  YOU  imagine  a  man  writing  such  a  good 
article  for  American  Agriculturist,  or  any  other 
magazine,  that  it  made  him  resolve  never  to  do  it 
again!  That  is  just  what  happened  to  our  friend,  S. 
N.  Stimson  of  Spencer,  New  York.  He  wrote  a  story 
for  us  telling  of  his  own  successful  experience  in 
growing  nothing  but  grass  and  putting  most  of  it  up 
as  grass  silage.  As  a  result  of  this  article  and  the 
great  interest  in  the  subject,  Mr.  Stimson  was  so 
flooded  with  letters  and  so  bothered  by  visitors  that 
his  farm  work  suffered. 

Owing  to  the  leadership  of  Ed  Babcock  of  Sunny- 
gables,  Mr.  Stimson’s  article,  and  our  own  constant 
emphasis  on  the  subject,  thousands  of  Northeastern 
farmers  will  put  up  grass  silage  this  year  who  never 
have  done  so  before. 

The  Northeast  is  a  land  of  grass.  It  will  grow 
even  where  corn  won’t,  so  it  is  possible  to  have 
grass  silage  on  nearly  every  dairy  farm.  Grass  can 
be  harvested  for  silage  even  during  rainy  weather, 
and  cows  will  shell  out  the  milk  on  it. 

Read  coming  issues  of  American  Agriculturist  for 
detailed  suggestions  on  how  to  get  best  results  from 
grass  silage. 

BY  GUESS  OK  BY  GOSH! 

HAVE  asked  dozens  of  boys  who  have  been  in  the 
armed  forces  about  their  “chow”  in  the  Army  or 
Navy,  and  almost  invariably  they  tell  me  that  the 
food  itself  was  pletty  good  but  more  often  than  not 
it  was  ruined  in  cooking. 

I  don’t  want  to  get  in  wrong  with  the  women 
folks,  but  you  don’t  have  to  join  the  Army  to  eat 
poor  cooking.  You  can  find  it  in  many  restaurants 
and  in  too  many  homes.  One  reason  for  poorly  cook¬ 
ed  food  in  homes,  in  the  opinion  of  a  mere  man,  is 


that  women  get  so  sick  of  the  job  that  they  don't 
care,  not  realizing,  or  forgetting,  that  food  prepara¬ 
tion  is  just  about  the  most  important  job  in  the 
world  and  that  the  health  and  happiness  of  every¬ 
one  is  more  dependent  upon  good  food,  well  cook¬ 
ed,  than  upon  any  other  thing.  Many  women  cook 
the  same  old  stuff  in  the  same  old  way,  whether 
or  not  that  way  is  good  or  bad. 

Another  common  practice  often  followed  by  poor 
results  is  cooking  “by  guess  or  by  gosh,”  which 
means  guessing  at  the  amount  of  ingredients  in¬ 
stead  of  measuring  them  accurately.  A  scientist 
who  did  that  in  his  laboratory  would  not  last  long, 
Let  me  hasten  to  say  before  you  descend  upon 
me  and  wreck  the  editorial  offices  that  I  really 
think  most  farm  women  are  the  best  cooks  in  the 
world.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  all  of  them,  and 
it  doesn’t  mean  that  everyone  could  noL-improve. 

BEST  OAT  VARIETIES 

IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  sow  Mohawk  or  Clinton 
oats,  recommended  as  resistant  both  to  blight  and 
rust,  don’t  put  off  securing  your  seed.  The  demand 
will  be  high  and  the  supply  is  limited.  Enough  seed 
of  these  varieties  is  available  to  sow  about  30%  of 
our  normal  oat  acreage. 

Following  several  years  when  losses  from  rust 
were  severe,  many  farmers  turned  to  Vicland  oats 
which  are  resistant  to  that  disease.  Then  a  disease 
known  as  Helminthosporium  Blight  cut  yields  of 
Vicland  to  unprofitable  levels.  The  new  varieties 
mentioned  are  the  answer.  If  you  cannot  get  seed, 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  says 
that  where  oats  can  be  planted  early,  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties,  although  they  are  susceptible  to  rust, 
will  yield  well: 

Midseason:  Gold  win,  Erban,  Lenroc,  Ajax, 

Beaver,  Vanguard,  Cornellian,  and  Ithacan. 

Late  Maturing:  Victory  and  Upright.- 
Early:  Marion  has  resistance  to  both  blight  and 
rust;  superior  to  Vicland. — H.  L.  C. 

HOW  VEGETABLE  CONSUMPTION 
HAS  INCREASED 

NE^  YORK  State  is  the  second  state  in  the  Union 
in  the  production  of  vegetables,  and,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  Northeast,  we  have  here  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  intensive  vegetable-growing  section 
in  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  consumption 
of  canned  vegetables  now  is  249  per  cent  of  what 
it  was  in  1909-13;  consumption  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  taken  together  has  jumped  more  than  that  of 
any  other  group;  dairy  products,  are  next,  with  an 
increased  consumption  of  32  per  cent  over  what  it 
was  in  1909-13. 

The  record  for  the  consumption  of  potatoes  is  not 
so  good.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  ate  on  an  aver¬ 
age  four  bushels  per  person  of  potatoes.  Now  we 
eat  only  2.8  bushels.  This  slump  in  the  consumption 
of  potatoes  puts  the  emphasis  on  the  need  for  more 
and  better  marketing  methods,  and  I  think  that  ap¬ 
plies  especially  to  making  better  use  of  the  local 
markets  outside  of  the  largest  cities  by  furnishing 
better  quality  potatoes  for  these  smaller  markets. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

P  IN  Northern  Vermont,  according  to  Ed  E 
Shaw  of  West  Cummington,  Mass.,  a  “city  cous¬ 
in”  bought  a  place.  It  got  cold  nights  in  August,  as 
usual,  and  the  city  feller  bought  some  wood  of  an 
old  farmer. 

After  the  city  man  left,  the  old-timers  were  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  store  talking  about  what  the  farmer 
soaked  the  city  feller.  While  they  were  talking  the 
old  farmer  came  in,  so  one  of  the  men  said: 

“Is  it  so,  Ezra,  that  you  charged  that  city  feller 
$15  a  cord  for  white  birch  wood?  ’Tain’t  worth  it 
’Tain’t  nothin’  but  kindlin’  wood.” 

“Yep!”  replied  the  old  farmer,  “I  did.  An’  if  I’d 
knowed  he  weren’t  goin’  to  pay  me,  I’d  have  charg¬ 
ed  him  $18!” 
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M’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

FEED  SHORTAGE:  In  the  last  three  months  of  1947,  U.  S.  livestock 

ate  between  7  and  8  per  cent  less  grain  and  con¬ 
centrates  than  in  the  same  months  of  1946.  However,  total  supplies  for  the 
present  feeding  year  were  about  12  per  cent  below  last  year.  Therefore,  further 
ruts  in  grain  feeding  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  serious  shortages  later. 

Save  feed,  but  do  it  so  you  will  suffer  the  smallest  possible  financial  losses 
while  maintaining  food  production  as  high  as  possible.  Cull  low-producing  cows 
and  hens.  Fred  roughage  liberally  to  cows,  horses  and  sheep;  plan  to  improve 
pastures;  cut  hay  early;  try  some  grass  silage. 

MILK:  Returns  to  dairymen  over  cost  of  feed  in  1947  were  down  1%  from 
i94@  figure.  Dairy  cow  numbers  are  the  lowest  since  the  fall  of 
1940.  A  meeting  of  the  American  Dairy  Association  of  New  York  at  Syracuse 
on  January  19  considered  plans  to  step  up  efforts  to  increase  fluid  milk  con¬ 
sumption.  Consumption  in  ’47  was  slightly  above  ’46,  but  on  a  per  capita  basis 
was  the  smallest  since  1940. 

POULTRY :  Production  goals  for  1948  call  for  production  of  11  dozen 
eggs  in  place  of  every  12  produced  last  year,  and  7  turkeys 
for  every  8  produced  last  year. 

This  looks  like  a  good  time  to  buy  sexed  chicks  to  save  feed.  Don’t  cut  chick 
purchases  too  low  and  don’t  put  off  buying  them  too  long.  Profits  from  late 
chicks  are  often  unsatisfactory.  If  you  raise  broilers,  sell  as  soon  as  marketable. 
Don’t  scrimp  on  feed  for  growing  pullets.  There  will  be  a  good  demand  for  eggs 
next  fall  and  winter. 

POTATOES:  °n  January  1,  U.  S.  merchantable  stocks  of  potatoes  held 
by  growers  and  dealers  were  estimated  at  118,420,000  bush¬ 
els  (12%  above  the  1936-45  average)  compared  to  152,170,000  bushels  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1947.  It  is  estimated  that  17,414,000  bushels  will  be  lost  by  shrinkage, 
that  16,109,000  bushels  will  be  used  as  seed  on  farms  where  grown,  and  that 
29,500,000  bushels  will  be  consumed  on  farms.  Government  has  bought  about  21 
million  bushels  of  the  1947  crop  to  support  prices.  Preliminary  estimate  of  acres 
to  be  planted  in  intermediate  and  late  states  is  1,775,300,  which  is  2  per  cent 
above  last  year’s  low  acreage. 

APPLES:  U.  S.  cold  storage  holdings  of  apples  on  January  1  were  29,- 
770,000  bushels,  compared  to  27,344,000  bushels  last  year.  Hold¬ 
ings  are  lower  than  last  year  in  New  Jersey;  higher  in  New  York  and  New 
England.  Exports  are  below  last  year.  Some  apples  are  not  keeping  well.  Steps 
are  needed  to  increase  apple  consumption.  Support  the  New  York-New  England 
Apple  Institute. 

CROPS:  U.  S.  holdings  of  Danish  cabbage  on  January  1  were  very  short — 
6,300  tons  compared  to  113,900  last  year;  New  York  holdings — 
3,000  tons;  last  year — 106,700. 

January  1,  U.  S.  holdings  of  onions  were  6,903,000  sacks — 37  per  cent  below 
last  year.  New  York  holdings  were  1,618,000  sacks — 43  per  cent  below  last  year. 
Massachusetts,  14,000  sacks  compared  to  44,000  last  year. 

U.  S.  winter  wheat  acreage  is  1%  higher  than  last  year.  Prospect  is  for 
838,705,000  bushels,  229  million  bushels  below  last  year. 

Bean  crop  was  the  largest  harvested  since  1943. 

GRASS  SEER:  Alfalfa  seed  is  plentiful  and  is  selling  for  less  money  than 

red  clover  of  equal  quality.  Replace  red  clover  seed  with 
alfalfa  on  ground  that  will  grow  alfalfa.  Use  some  alsike  on  ground  that  won’t. 

MEAT:  In  1948,  consumers  will  have  about  10  pounds  less  meat  per  capita 
than  last  year,  but  supply  will  be  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
1930’s.  These  figures  point  to  the  importance  of  raising  and  preserving  your 
own  meat  supply.  Lay  your  plans  now.  Also,  plan  to  raise  the  best  garden  you 
have  ever  had  and  freeze,  can  and  store  away  liberal  supplies  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 
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r  IRANDY’S  fussin’  ’bout  the  cold, 
‘a  sure  sign  that  she’s  gettin’  old; 
she  hates  the  sight  of  ice  and  snow 
and  shivers  when  the  cold  winds 
blow.  Why,  she’s  a  real  thermometer, 
to  judge  the  weather  just  watch  her: 
she  indicates,  by  depth  of  frown,  how 
far  the  temperature’s  gone  down.  As 
soon’s  the  pump  has  frozen  up  she 
starts  to  whine  just  like  a  pup,  each 
mom  she  won’t  get  out  of  bed  until 
the  stove’s  a  fiery  red.  She  sits 
around  the  live-long  day  complainin’ 
’cause  it  isn’t  May,  and  wishin’  she’s 
in  Florida,  or  maybe  California. 

I  think  what  really  gets  her  mad  is 
that  the  cold  don’t  make  me  sad;  she 
can  not  share  her-  grief  with  ine, 
’cause  winter  fills  me  full  of  glee.  A 
chair  beside  the  stove,  somehow, 
suits  me  lots  better  than  a  plow;  I’d 
rather  read  a  bulletin  on  how  to  get 
my  grain  crop  in  than  be  outside  in 
summer  heat  a-helpin’  harvest  oats 
or  wheat.  There’s  nothin’  that  is 
quite  so  gTeat  as  kr owin’  you  can 
sleep  'til  eight  instead  of  rollin’  out  at  five  a-feelin’  like  you’re  half  alive.  T 
can't  complain  about  a  thing,  ’cept.  it  ain’t  long  enough  ’til  spring. 


THE  NEW  SUPER  CORN  FLAKES! 


ONE  OF  THE  FRIENDLY  ~PosfS  CEREALS! 
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Qnxu&  -  tit  CORNERSTONE  of\ 
NORTHEASTERN  AGRICULTURE 

by  George  Serviss 

(Part  i.) 


TRUE-TO-NAME 


'STRAWBERRY 


We  have  the  world's  largest  supply 
of  healthy,  true-to-name  strawberry 
plants  .  .  .  the  result  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  extra  care  in  propagation 
over  the  past  several  years.  Our  ex¬ 
panded  production  enables  us  to 
pass  along  sensational  money  savings 
on  every  purchase  you  make.  Take 
advantage  of  these  low  prices  NOW, 
while  our  stocks  are  complete.  Send 
your  order  in  today  ...  we  will  re¬ 
serve  your  selections  and  ship  when 
you  are  ready  to  plant. 


PLANTS 


HE  NORTHEAST  is  a  land 

r  I  '  of  grass.  In  fact,  grass 
111  ///  »■/'  I  I'lfi  may  well  be  called  the 
Hill  foundation-  of  northeast- 
HiCSlHH  ern  agriculture.  Certainly 
the  great  dairy  industry  would  not  ex¬ 
ist  without  it.  Most  of  our  land  is  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  its  growth  than  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  intensively  cultivated  crops. 

Carl  Bender,  dairy  research  special¬ 
ist  at  the  New  Jersey  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  has  stated  this  rela¬ 
tionship  between  cows  and  grass  very 
ably:  “The  cow  was  designed  by  the 
Almighty  for  the  consumption  of 
roughage  crops.  This  animal  is  a  mo¬ 
bile  harvesting  machine  equipped  with 
a  mower  and  grinder  on  one  end  and 
a  fertilizer  spreader  on  the  other.  In 
between  these  extremes  is  located  an 
extremely  complex  manufacturing 
plant  especially  designed  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  large  quantities  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials — pasture,  silage,  hay — into  na¬ 
ture’s  most  nearly  perfect  food — milk.” 

Better  Grass — Better 
Profits 

Taking  New  York  State  as  a  typi¬ 
cal  Northeastern  state,  we  find  about 
17,000,000  acres  of  land  in  farms.  Of 
this,  about  4,000,000  acres  is  in  hay, 
and  6,000,000  is  in  pasture;  about 
3,000,000  is  in  all  other  crops  com¬ 
bined;  the  rest  is  woodland,  etc.  Thus 
there  is  a  good  three  acres  of  grass 
for  each  acre  of  all  other  crops  com¬ 
bined.  Fifty  to  fifty-five  per  cent  of 
the  agricultural  income  in  New  York 
comes  from  livestock  that  get  about 
60%  of  their  feed  from  grass. 

Not  only  is  the  percentage  of  nutri¬ 
ents  supplied  the  average  dairy  herd 
from  grass  low,  but  the  total  is  low. 
Dairy  herd  improvement  records  indi¬ 
cate  that  full  feeding  of  high  quality 
roughage  throughout  the  year  would 
add  another  ton  of  milk  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  average  cow. 

The  Northeast  has  a  good  grass  cli¬ 
mate — a  better  grass  climate,  in  fact, 
than  most  of  the  corn  belt. 

Trees  Came  First 

Grass,  though,  was  not  the  natural 
vegetation  of  the  area.  This  was  a 
forested  area.  Generally,  we  do  not 
find  highly  productive  soils  developing 
under  forest.  Forested  areas  are  usu¬ 
ally  areas  where  the  rainfall  exceeds 
the  evaporation  so  that  leaching  is 
constantly  taking  place.  We  find  our 
most  highly  naturally  productive  soils 
in  areas  where  the  natural  vegetation 
is  grass.  These  are  usually  areas  where 
rainfall  and  evaporation  are  in  close 
balance,  and  there  has  been  little,  if 
any,  leaching  over  the  years.  The  rich 
prairie  soils  of  Iowa,  for  instance,  de¬ 
veloped  under  grass. 

When  the  land  in  our  area  was  first 
cleared,  there  was  a  thin  layer  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  on  the  surface,  the  forest 
litter.  To  this  was  added  the  ash  from 
the  burned  brush  and  timber.  This  thin 
layer  of  organic  matter  contained  most 
of  the  available  nitrogen;  the  ash  con¬ 
tained  lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  other  essential  plant  foods.  When 
each  field  was  cleared,  good  yields 
were  obtained  for  a  period;  sometimes 
for  just  a  few  years,  other  times  for 
several. 

Once  the  plant  food  contained  in 
the  forest  litter  and  the  ash  was  used 
up,  yields  declined,  except  on  the 
fields  that  received  manure,  wood 
ashes,  or  where  the  land  was  rested. 


Most  of  our  soils,  without  fertilizer  oil 
manure,  are  capable  of  supplying  each! 
year  only  enough  of  the  essential  plant! 
foods  for  poor  to  mediocre  yields. 

For  years  the  farmer’s  concern  wasl 
with  the  yields  of  the  cultivated  oil 
annually  planted  crops.  Grass  was 
taken  for  granted;  pastures  were  to-l 
tally  neglected.  Only  in  recent  years! 
have  any  appreciable  number  of  farm-!' 
ers  made  any  attempt  to  improve  pas  t 
tures.  The  agricultural  literature,  in 
the  early  1800’s,  though,  contained 
much  the  same  statements  about  the 
condition  of  pa  stures  and  haylands 
that  one  reads  today.  Today’s  probl 
lem  is  not  new. 

Here’s  the  Problem 

The  problem,  briefly,  is  to  supply  all 
of  the  good  quality  grass  a  cow  can 
eat  throughout  the  year.  The  more 
grass  we  can  get  into  a  cow  and  the 
higher  quality  it  is,  the  less  grain  it  is 
going  to  take  to  maintain  milk  pro- 
duction.  The  following  figures  on  pro¬ 
duction  costs  may  be  somewhat  low 


A  ROUGHAGE  PROGRAM 

Some  farmers  feel  that  a  good 
roughage  program  is  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  thing.  Actually  it  is  simple. 
For  most  farms,  it  consists  of  about 
five  points: 

1.  Lime — apply  what  a  soil  test 
shows  is  needed.  Lime  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  on  which  to  start  building 
soil  fertility. 

2.  Fertilizer  and  manure — apply 
as  much  to  the  pasture  land  per 
acre  as  is  needed  to  produce  good 
yields  on  the  land  devoted  to  the 
feed  crop  rotation — silage,  small 
grain,  and  hay. 

3.  A  perennial  legume  and  a  tall 
grass  in  all  seeding  mixtures. 

4.  About  one  acre  of  good  im¬ 
proved  pasture  per  cow. 

5.  Aftermath  grazing  from  le¬ 
gume  meadows  or  Sudan  grass. 


for  some  areas  in  view  of  rising  farm 
production  costs,  but  the  relationship 
will  still  hold.  Digestible  nutrients  in 
pasture  grass  cost  about  $1.00  per  100 
pounds;  in  hay,  about  $1.50;  in  corn 
silage,  about  $1.75;  and  in  purchased 
dairy  feed,  about  $6.00.  The  economics 
of  these  figures  are  obvious. 

The  problem  can  now  be  broken  into 
two  parts:  (1)  to  supply  all  the  fresh 
green  pasture  a  cow  can  eat  during  the 
grazing  season,  and  (2)  to  furnish  her 
with  all  of  the  preserved  grass  (hay 
and  silage)  she  can  eat  during  the  barn 
feeding  season. 

Improving  Pastures 

First,  let’s  see  what  can  be  done 
about  pasture.  We  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  on  the  average  permanent 
pasture  two  thirds  of  the  feed  for  the 
season  is  produced  in  the  first  third 
of  the  season.  Except  in  localities  es¬ 
pecially  favored  by  rainfall  distribu¬ 
tion  and  temperature,  you  are  going 
to  get  this  distribution  of  feed  from 
permanent  pasture.  It  is  something 
you  pretty  much  have  to  put  up  with 
and  build  your  program  around.  Cer¬ 
tain  practices  wall  alter  it  but  will  not 
entirely  correct  it. 

The  second  phase  of  the  pasture 
problem  is  low  yield  per  acre.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  various  surveys  the  average  un¬ 
improved  permanent  pasture  produces 
about  600  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR  NEW  LOW  PRICES  ON  STANDARD  VARIETIES! 


Taken 

from  our 

New 

1948  Catalog 

25 

100 

250 

500 

1.000 

Per  1,000  of 
One  Variety 
5,000 

Early  Varieties 

Plant* 

Plant* 

Plant* 

Plant* 

Plant* 

Plant* 

DORSETT  . 

$  .90 

$2.50 

$5.10 

$  7.95 

$12.95 

$11.95 

FAIRFAX  . 

.90 

2.65 

5.25 

8.40 

13.25 

12.75 

HOWARD  17 . 

.90 

2.65 

5.25 

8.40 

J3.25 

12.75 

PREMIER  . 

.90 

2.65 

5.25 

8.40 

13.25 

12.75 

SPARKLE  . 

.90 

2.50 

5.10 

7.95 

12.95 

11.95 

Mid-Season  Varieties 

BIG  JOE . 

.90 

2.50 

5.10 

7.95 

12.95 

1 1.95 

CATSKILL . 

.90 

2.65 

5.25 

8.40 

13.25 

12.75 

TEMPLE  . 

.90 

2.40 

4.80 

7.50 

12.00 

11.00 

Late  Varieties 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

1.15 

3.00 

6.00 

9.40 

15.00 

14.00 

TOWN  KING  . 

1.15 

3.00 

5.95 

9.25 

15.00 

14.00 

FAIRPEAKE  . 

.90 

2.65 

5.25 

8.40 

13.25 

12.75 

Everbearing 

GEM  . 

,  '-25 

3.50 

6.75 

11.50 

20.00 

18.00 

STREAMLINER . 

1.75 

4.00 

8.50 

11.50 

20.00 

18.00 

For  Complete  List  of  Varieties  and  Price  List 

SAVE  $2.45 


250  PREMIER  (early) 
250  TOWN  KING  (late) 
500  Strawberry  Plants 
FOR  ONLY 


$gJ5 


Write  for  Catalog. 

SAVE  $1.10 


tOO  PREMIER  (early) 
100  TEMPLE(midseason) 
*200  Strawberry  Plants 
FOR  ONLY 


$3 


.95 


FREE  BOOK!  ORDER  NOW! 


Write  fot  your  copy  of  this  color- 
illustrated  berry  book.  Features 
strawberries,  blueberries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  dewberries;  also  grapes,  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  rhubarb,  asparagus. 


For  guaranteed  selection 
of  your  favorite  varieties, 
place  your  order  now. 
We  will  ship  when  you  are 
ready  to  plant. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Identifies 
Great  Trucks 


.. 


1  i 
1 

is# 

'-A: 

mm 

BACK  OF  THE  TRUCK  -  THESE  3 


International  International  International 

TRUCK  SERVICE  •  ENGINEERED  PARTS  •  APPROVED  ACCESSORIES 


Rugged  stamina!  Long  mileage!  Economy 
of  operation! 

International  Trucks  provide  all  three  in 
such  abundance  that  for  16  years  more  new 
heavy-duty  International  Trucks  have  been 
bought  by  American  commerce  and  industry 
than  any  other  make. 

And  to  make  sure  that  every  operator  gets 
every  profitable  mile  and  every  available 
economy  from  every  International  Truck, 
this  is  the  Three-Part  Service  International 
provides : 

MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 
Quickly  available  everywhere  from  thou¬ 


sands  of  International  Dealers  and  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  company-owned  truck-service 
organization— International  Branches.  Diag¬ 
nosis,  service-work,  repairs  and  testing  by 
specialized  truck -service  men,  thoroughly 
trained  in  International  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  using  International -approved 
tools  and  equipment. 

ENGINEERED  PARTS 

Precision-made,  like  the  originals  in  Inter¬ 
national  Trucks— wear  better  and  last  longer. 

APPROVED  TRUCK  ACCESSORIES 
A  complete  line  for  every  truck  need.  Triple- 


checked  against  the  most  rigid  standards  to 
assure  efficient  trouble-free  performance. 

Yes,  International  Three-Part  Service  makes 
sure  that  operators  get  the  extra  mileage, 
the  dependable  stamina  and  the  low  operat¬ 
ing  cost  built  into  all  International  Trucks. 
And  this  same  unmatched  service  is  avail¬ 
able  for  all  other  makes  and  models.  Use  it 
—today! 


Motor  Truck  Division  HI 

International,  Harvester  Company 
180  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Tune  in  James  Melton  on  “Harvest  of  Stars"  Sunday!  NBC  Network. 


Other  International  Harvester  Products: 
FARMALL  TRACTORS  AND  MACHINES 
INDUSTRIAL  POWER  REFRIGERATION 
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POTASH  "T.T 


TONS  POTASH  (K20) 


North  American  Deliveries 
of  American  Potash  for  Agriculture 


THE  AMERICAN  POTASH  INDUSTRY,  to 
keep  American  farms  operating  in  high 
gear,  is  now  producing  and  delivering  for 
agriculture  more  than  three  times  as  much 
potash  as  it  did  in  1939-  ( See  chart.)  This 
record  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  great  man¬ 
power,  equipment,  and  shipping  difficulties. 
While  you  still  may  not  be  able  to  get  all  of  the 
potash  you  want  to  use,  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  demand 
for  this  essential  plant  food. 


Write  us  for  free  information  and  literature 
on  the  profitable  fertilization  of  your  crops. 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6, D. C. 

Member  Companiet: 

AMERICAN  POTASH  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
POTASH  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
UNITED  STATES  POTASH  COMPANY 


Sitaye 

IS  HERE  TO  STAY 


UTTING  UP  grass  silage 
has  passed  the  experimen¬ 
tal  stage.  Offhand,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  reason 
why  any  dairyman  in  the 
Northeast  should  fail  to 
put  up  grass  silage  this  summer, 
at  least  on  a  trial  basis.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  are  so  obvious  and  the  disad¬ 
vantages  so  few  that  there  is  no  long¬ 
er  any  reason  for  delay.  The  idea  of 
grass  silage  has  taken  hold  of  the  im¬ 
agination  of  dairymen  like  no  other 
new  practice  that  has  come  along  in 
years,  but  there  are  still  some  who 
hesitate  for  one  reason  or  another.  If 
you  belong  in  that  group,  these  facts 
will  interest  you. 

The  Advantages 

1.  Every  dairyman  agrees  that  there 
is  something  in  early  spring  pasture 
which  just  fits  the  cow’s  needs  and 
which  stimulates  milk  production  as 
nothing  else  will.  Grass  silage  may  not 
be  quite'  equal  to  the  grass  which  a 
cow  harvests  for  herself  but  it  is  the 
next  thing  to  it. 

2.  In  putting  up  grass  silage  you 
get  part  of  the  job  out  of  the  way 
early  in  the  season  while  the  weather 
is  still  tricky.  And  when  we  say 
‘early’,  that  is  exactly  what  we  mean. 
In  a  recent  talk  on  the  subject,  Tom 
Milliman,  who  owns  a  dairy  farm  in 
Monroe  County,  made  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  between  grass  silage  and  hay  sil¬ 
age.  He  showed  his  listeners  a  sample 
which  tested  14%  protein  and  2200 
units  of  Vitamin  A.  Another  sample 
which  would  still  rate  as  good  grass 
silage  was  cut  somewhat  later  and 
contained  somewhat  less  legumes.  It 
analyzed  6%  protein  and  300  units  of 
Vitamin  A.  Quite  a  difference!  “Hay” 
silage  cut  when  mature  would  contain 
still  less  nutrients.  As  Tom  said, 
“Don’t  put  up  ‘hay’  silage.  It’s  a  waste 
of  time.” 

3.  You  get  a  real  second  growth  on 
fields  of  mixed  grasses  and  perennial 
clovers  when  they  are  cut  early  and 
put  in  the  silo.  Such  fields  will  fur¬ 
nish  wonderful  pasture  in  mid-summer 
when  permanent  pastures  have  slowed 
down. 

4.  At  lower  elevations,  you  can  grow 
corn  for  grain  on  fields  that  normally 
would  grow  corn  silage.  The  point  is 
that  improved  practices  and  better 
varieties  of  grasses  and  clovers  now 
permit  us  to  grow  increased  yields  so 
that  fewer  acres  will  produce  the  hay, 
pasture  and  grass  silage  that  the 
herd  needs.  There  is  an  added  advan¬ 
tage  here  because,  if  your  pasture  gets 
very  short  some  time  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  you  can  feed  some  of  the  grass 
silage  and  then  refill  the  silo  with  corn. 
You  always  have  the  choice  of  making 
corn  silage  or  letting  the  corn  mature 
for  grain. 

5.  No  new  equipment  is  essential. 
You  mow  as  usual  except  that  you 
may  wish  to  spend  a  few  dollars  for  a 
windrower.  You  already  have  a  hay- 
loader  and  a  cutter.  You  may  want  to 
get  a  field  chopper,  but  it  isn’t  essen¬ 
tial.  The  silo  may  need  a  few  more 
hoops,  because  you  get  20%  more 
weight  in  grass  silage  than  you  do  in 
corn  silage. 

As  time  goes  on,  you  may  not  even 
need  a  silo.  Watch  the  experiments  that 
will  be  made  on  pit  silos  and  in  piling 


grass  silage  as  a  canning  factory  now 
piles  pea  vines. 

How  To  Do  It 

When  grass  silage  first  became  pop¬ 
ular,  some  type  of  preservative  was 
recommended,  three  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  being  phosphoric  acid,  molasses  and 
ground  grain.  We  have  now  learned 
that  no  preservative  is  necessary  with 
a  mixed  stand  of  grasses  and  clovers 
if  the  grass  is  allowed  to  wilt  slightly 
before  being  put  in  the  silo. 

The  process  of  making  grass  silage 
is  not  complicated.  Before  it  is  time 
to  do  the  job,  we  plan  to  give  you 
simple,  exact  directions,  step  by  step, 
which  you  can  follow  with  assurance 
that  results  will  be  good. 

In  the  meantime,  we  would  like  to 
pass  along  to  other  readers  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  those  of  you  who  have  put  up 
and  fed  good  grass  silage.  Seldom  has 
an  article  been  printed  in  American 
Agriculturist  that  brought  as  many 
questions  as  the  one  appearing  last 
year  giving  the  personal  experiences  of 
Mr.  S.  N.  Stimson  of  Spencer,  New 
York. 

We  will  welcome  a  brief  account  of 
your  experience  and  we  plan,  insofar 
as  space  will  permit,  to  print  such  let¬ 
ters  for  the  information  of  readers. 
Watch  every  issue  for  information 
about  grass  silage. — -H.  L.  Cosline. 

—  A.A.  — 

SOYBEANS  IN 
NEW  JERSEY 

Soybeans  need  ample  fertilizers  and 
lime,  advises  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  This  crop  will  tolerate 
more  acid  conditions  than  alfalfa  or 
red  clover.  For  the  best  growth  and 
the  most  efficient  utilization  of  ferti¬ 
lizers,  however,  the  pH  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  about  6.5.  Where  soybeans 
are  to  follow  a  well-manured  or  ferti¬ 
lized  crop,  superphosphate  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per 
acre.  On  soil  that  has  not  been  man¬ 
ured  or  heavily  fertilized  during  the 
preceding  year,  an  0-14-7  or  an  0-12-12 
fertilizer  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  200  to  500  pounds  per  acre.  Ferti¬ 
lizer  in  amounts  higher  than  200 
pounds  per  acre  should  be  plowed  down 
or  applied  deeply  with  a  disk  drill  after 
plowing.  Drilling  heavy  amounts  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  the  seed  may  cause  injury 
and  there  is  also  a  possibility  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  inoculant. 

—  a.a.  - 

PLAN  FERTILIZER 
PURCHASES  NOW 

The  plant-food  industry  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  meet  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  demand  for  fertilizer  at  home 
and  abroad,  including  the  reduction  of 
allotments  for  export  and  the  speed¬ 
ing  up  of  imports.  During  the  coming 
year  the  production  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphate  is  estimated  to  be  9  or  10 
per  cent  and  potash  about  5  per  cent 
over  1947.  Fertilizer  consumers  can 
help,  too,  by  figuring  their  plant-food 
needs  carefully  and  seeing  their  deal¬ 
ers  immediately.  This  will  avoid  the 
last  minute  rush  which  always  comes 
in  late  spring  as  crops  are  started. 
Growers  are  also  urged  to  make  the 
best  use  possible  6f  animal  manures 
and  green  manure  crops  so  that  a  big 
crop  production  can  be  maintained. 
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/T  TA/CBS  SO  UTTC6 
BOA  SUCH  A  GOOD  START/ 


PURINA 

chick 

startena 


ON  JUST  2  LBS.  OF 


PURINA  STARTENA! 


This  year,  every  poultryman 
can  see  what  a  wonderful  start 
he  can  give  his  chicks  with 
Purina  Chick  Startena.  Just 
think  . . .  big,  fully  feathered 
young  pullets  in  about  5  weeks 
on  only  2  pounds  of  Startena 
per  chick.  And  thousands  of 
poultrymen  report  95  to  97 
per  cent  livability!  Results 
like  these  on  the  Purina  Plan 
come  from  Purina’s  research 
leadership. 


When  you  get  life  and  growth 
like  this  on  only  2  pounds  of 
Startena  per  chick —  1 00  pounds 
for  each  50  started — you  know 
there’s  no  more  profitable  way 
to  begin  a  laying  flock.  > 
Look  up  your  Purina  Dealer 
with  the  red-and-white  Check¬ 
erboard  Sign.  Ask  him  for  a 
copy  of  the  new  booklet  giving 
the  complete  Purina  Plan  for 
chicks  and  pullets.  Ask  him, 
too,  about  the  chicks  he  sells . . . 


about  Purina  Check-R-Tabs  for 
the  drinking  water  and  Purina 
Chek-R-Fect  for  disinfecting 
brooders.  They’re  all  the  qual¬ 
ity  products  you  want  for  out* 
standing  results. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  •  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT.  •  WILMINGTON,  DEL.  •  OSWEGO,  N.  Y.  •  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


START  CHICKS  THAT  PAY-THE  CHECKERBOARD  WAY.. 


WITH 

PURINA  (  J 
^  rHEK-R-l*B$l  a 


startena 


CHICK 

America’s  Favorite 
_ .  Mow  Better 

-A  Than  Ever 


GET  THEM  ALL  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL  PURINA  DEALER 


The  Store  with  the  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 


WHAT’S  AHEAD 
IN  194S? 


Will  Russia  Drop  out  of  United 
Nations? 

Will  Truman  be  re-elected 
President? 

Will  the  1948  grain  crop  be  a 
failure? 

Will  prices  go  up  or  down? 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Will  my  Church  make  progress 
in  1948? 

Will  my  family  make  progress 
in  1948? 

Will  I  personally  make  pro¬ 
gress  in  1948? 


The  questions  in  light-faced  type  at 
the  beginning  of  this  column  are 
j  typical  of  the  things  you  and  I  can  do 
j  very  little  about.  I  don’t  mean  that  we 
i  should  not  be  good  citizens  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  of  the  world  and  do  our  duty 
at  every  point.  But  worrying  about 
Russia  or  next  year’s  crop  will  get  us 
nowhere  fast. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  questions  in 
bold  type  are  questions  which  you  and 
I  can  answer  by  our  efforts  in  the 
months  ahead.  Furthermore,  it  is  my 
belief  that  vigorous  answers  to  the 
questions  in  bold  type  are  the  best 
answers  to  those  in  light-faced  type. 

It  has  been  my  observation  through 
the  years  that  the  people  who  get  places 
are  the  ones  who  decide  where  they  want 
to  go  and  then  plan  how  to  get  there. 
If  we  don’t  put  down  something  defi¬ 
nite  to  reach  for,  how  can  we  hope  to 
grow  bigger?  What  are  your  reactions? 

Daringly  yours, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH, 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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Free  Access 

Feeding  wear  $rotUf(/ 
protects  against 

Wwbh  Hunger" 

In  the  pasture  ...  in  the  barn  ...  in  the  exercise  yard — keep  Near’s 
MinRaltone  before  your  stock  year  round.  Free  access  feeding,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  hand  feeding  and  premixing  methods,  will  safeguard 
stock  health  and  profits  from: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" —  Lac\  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

MinRaltone  protects  against  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D  added.  Write  for  free 
information  on  minerals  and  the  MinRaltone  plan  of  year  round  free 
access  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  yeatJUHMl/ 


HAND  FEEDING 


<®V_  40  POUNDS 

Z 

jv  \ 

I  v. 

i 

/A  TON.eS, 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

NEAR'S 


MINRALTONE 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

U  HEALTH 
p  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


Jl 


STROUT'S  FARM  CATALOG 

Over  2800  outstanding  Bargains.  Coas; 
to  Coast.  Mailed  B'REE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  V 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS 


Now  Main  Crop  Tomato.  Longred 


-HARRIS  SEEDS— 

BRING  YOU  THE  BEST  OF  NEW  VARIETIES 

.Called  “Loncred"  because  it  bears  bright  red  fruit  over  a  long 
season,  this  fine  new  tomato  is  a  heavy  yielding  main  crop  variety, 
developed  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Station  at  (Jeueva.  Its 
solid  flesh,  deep  globe  shape,  and  excellent  quality  have  made  it 
outstanding  in  our  trials  and  crops.  Our  seed  is  N.  Y.  State  Certi¬ 
fied  and  Hot  Water  Treated. 

See  our  new  catalog  for  full  information  oil  the  superior  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  we  have  this  year.  They  are  GROWN  IN  THE 
NORTH  FOR  VIGOR. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  Grow  For  Market,  Ask  For  Our  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

25  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 


1948  CATALOG  rww  Amdij 


YOU 


By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers'  opinions  conducted  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and  State  and 
Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers'  problems  and  their 
suggested  solutions. 


Farmer  Meetings 

Other  work  has  kept  me  off  individ¬ 
ual  farms  for  several  weeks  but  during 
that  time  I’ve  attended  several  big 
meetings  at  which  I  heard  farmers  ex¬ 
press  opinions  on  subjects  of  most  in¬ 
terest  to  them.  I  didn’t  even  have  to 
ask  many  questions — just  attend  the 
meetings,  sit  back  and  listen. 

The  big  problem  of  course  is,  What 
Will  1948  Bring? 

The  majority  of  farmers  seem  to 
agree  with  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
Dean  W.  I.  Myers  of  Cornell  at  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  meet¬ 
ing:  That  farmers  will  continue  to  get 
good  prices  for  a  year  or  two  due  to 
exports  being  maintained  at  high  levels 
but  that  costs  are  going  to  reduce  net 
income. 

The  crowds  around  machinery  and 
equipment  at  all  the  shows  indicate 
that  farmers  recognize  the  trend  that 
is  going  to  make  their  net  income  low¬ 
er,  so  they  intend  to  operate  more  effi¬ 
ciently  if  possible.  More  and  more  men 
are  laying  out  plans  based  on  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  rather  than  production 
per  acre,  per  cow  or  per  tree.  To  my 
mind  never  before  has  anyone  with  a 
labor-saving  device  or  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  had  such  opportunity  for  sales. 

Agricultural  speakers  in  general  are 
advocating  the  purchase  of  new  effici¬ 
ent  machinery  but  are  emphasizing 
more  than  ever  that  wise  men  won’t 
buy  anything  they  can’t  pay  for  in  a 
year  or  two. 

Most  everyone  agrees  that  they’ll 
have  to  grin  and  bear  it — or  at  least 
bear  it — as  feed  prices  go  up  and  up. 
With  every  pound  of  feed  costing  at 
least  a  nickel,  fellows  are  not  going  to 
let  the  rats  and  mice  get  much  if  they 
can  help  it.  Nor  are  they  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  feed  poor  laying  hens  or  low 
producing  cows.  Not  many  agree  with 
the  few  who  look  for  price  ceilings  and 
rationing  of  feed  in  a  month  or  two. 

To  Hold  Costs  Down 

Dairymen  throughout  the  Northeast 
have  put  every  odd  field  they  could 
spare  into  grain  for  the  coming  year. 
I’ve  never  seen  so  much  wheat  around. 
It’s  well  protected  under  heavy  snow  in 
most  areas  and  will  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
wards  keeping  farm  feed  costs  down. 

The  other  big  money  saver  for  dairy¬ 
men — grass  silage — is  becoming  more 
popular  all  the  time.  It’s  one  of  the 
few  agricultural  advances  that  can  be 
made  without  expenditure  of  extra 
money  for  special  equipment.  We’ve 
had  many  articles  on  grass  silage  in 
the  Agriculturist  and  will  continue  to 
report  your  neighbors’  luck  with  it.  If 
you  have  a  dairy,  you  should  read 
Hugh  Cosline’s  article  in  this  issue  in 
which  he  has  outlined  the  benefits  and 
simplicity  of  putting  up  grass;  and  the 
next  issue  which  will  give  detailed, 
step-by-step  methods  of  putting  it  up. 

Everyone  I’ve  heard  and  talked  to 
lately,  in  both  New  York  and  New 
England,  seems  to  agree  that  high  on 
the  producer’s  “must”  list  if  he  wants 
to  stay  in  the  black  in  the  face  of 
climbing  costs  is  the  need  of  producing 
quality  goods.  One  can  of  milk  turned 
down  at  the  plant  robs  you  of  the  pro¬ 
fit  from  many  cans. 

Consumers  are  paying  high  prices 


for  food;  therefore,  they  are  fussier 
than  ever  about  quality.  The  quickest 
way  to  lose  your  market  is  to  have  the 
housewife  find  that  your  pack  doesn’t 
come  up  to  her  expectations.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  potato  market 
now  that  most  shoppers  are  buying 
spuds  in  15  pound  paper  bags  and  don’t 
see  what  they’ve  got  until  they  get 
home. 

Quality  Important 

Although  he  was  speaking  to  poul- 
trymen,  what  Dr.  Alfred  Van  Wagenen, 
acting  director  of  Northeastern  Poul¬ 
try  Producers  Council,  told  members 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  at  Hartford  last  month  can 
apply  to  every  farmer,  whether  he’s 
producing  eggs,  onions  or  quinces.  He 
said,  “We’ve  got  to  produce  a  better 
quality  bird  and  a  better  quality  egg. 
We’ve  got  to  follow  through  to  see  that 
the  quality  is  so  handled  and  distribut¬ 
ed  that  the  consumer  becomes  aware  of 
the  better  quality. 

“It  means  that  the  producer  has  a 
stake  in  the  marketing  and  merchan¬ 
dising  field.  He  has  a  direct  interest  in 
what  the  retailer,  the  processor,  the 
distributor  and  the  transportation  men 
do  with  his  product,  because  it  is  their 
handling  of  his  product  that  makes  the 
difference  in  quality  at  the  point  of 
sale.  It’s  the  farmer’s  business  and  he 
had  better  take  an  interest  in  it  all 
down  the  line.” 

Incidentally,  Van  Wagenen  predicts 
fairly  strong  egg  markets  for  a  few 
months  followed  by  prices  at  or  near 
support  level  during  the  spring  and  a 
firm  price  structure  the  balance  of  the 
year.  He  thinks  the  benefits  that  could 
accrue  to  poultrymen  due  to  shortage 
and  high  prices  of  red  meats  will  be 
offset  by  heavy  storage  holding  of 
poultry. 

Pressure  For  Fair 

I  only  know  what  I  read  in  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  by  various  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  in  New  York  State,  but  it  seems 
that  the  State’s  farmers  are  tired  of 
not  having  a  fair.  Judging  by  the  dis¬ 
cussions  I’ve  heard  and  the  questions 
I’ve  asked,  they  don’t  give  a  hoot 
where  it  is  just  so  there  is  a  State 
Fair.  The  farmer  wants  to  see  what’s 
new  in  his  field,  what  there  is  to  help 
him  save  labor,  better  his  crops  and 
market  what  he  grows.  It’s  okay  with 
most  of  them  to  skip  the  carnival  at¬ 
tractions,  even  the  trotting  races  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  they  do  want  to  see  and 
exhibit  produce  and  look  over  new 
equipment  and  products. 

Father-Son 

Thanks  for  those  letters  on  father- 
son  partnership  arrangements.  We  Eire 
accumulating  quite  a  bunch  of  them— 
too  many  for  this  column — so  will  pass 
along  to  you  in  a  future  “letter”  col¬ 
umn  the  information  gleaned  from 
them.  By  the  way,  mail  for  this  column 
should  be  addi’essed  to  me  at  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

— ■  A.  a.  — 

Electricity  *s  measured  in  watts  in 
honor  of  James  Watt,  the  Englishman 
who  invented  the  steam  engine.  A  kilo¬ 
watt  (1,000  watts)  of  electric  power 
is  about  the  same  as  1  1/3  horsepower 
(hp). 


thousand 


Nutrition  is  our  business  — and  yours 


79.3  Cents  to  Producers — Swift  & 
Company,  during  1947,  returned  to 
millions  of  producers  of  agricultural 
products  an  average  of  79.3  cents 
out  of  each  dollar  received  from 
sales.  We  provide  a  daily  cash  mar¬ 
ket  for  your  livestock,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  and  other  products. 


9.7  Cents  to  Employes — In  1947, 
Swift’s  73,000  employes  earned 
$217,072,169  in  wages  and  salaries, 
or  an  average  of  9.7  cents  out  of 
each  dollar  of  Swift  sales.  It  takes 
many  skilled  people  to  process  live¬ 
stock  and  other  raw  agricultural 
products  into  Swift’s  quality  foods. 


3.8  Cents  for  Supplies — Last  year, 
out  of  each  dollar  of  sales,  Swift 
spent  an  average  of  3.8  cents,  or  a 
total  of  $86,005,885,  on  supplies  of 
all  kinds— mountains  of  salt  and 
sugar;  trainloads  of  boxes,  barrels, 
other  containers;  miles  of  twine, 
tons  of  paper;  fuel,  electricity,  etc. 


Your  share,  $1, 782, 472, 718 


HOW  SWIFT’S  DOLLAR  WAS  DIVIDED 


1.8  Cents  for  Transportation — Swift’s 
transportation  bill  was  $41,053,244 
in  1947,  or  an  average  of  1.8  cents 
of  each  sales  dollar.  Approximately 
%  of  the  livestock  is  produced  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  %  of  the 
meat  is  eaten  east  of  it.  Swift  serv¬ 
ice  bridges  this  average  1,000-mile 
gap  between  America’s  producers 
and  consumers. 


1.3  Cents  for  Taxes — Our  total  tax 
bill  in  1947  was  $25,915,888.  This 
averaged  1.3  cents  out  of  each  dol¬ 
lar  Swift  received  for  the  products 
it  sold.  In  addition  to  federal  taxes. 
Swift  &  Company  paid  taxes  during 
1947  in  each  of  the  48  states,  and  in 
hundreds  of  municipalities  where 
the  company  owns  plants  or  other 
property. 


Where  the  Dollar  Went — 

SUPPLIES  3.84  ^ 

TAXES  1.34 
TRANSPORTATION  1.84 


3.1  Cents  for  Other  Expenses— Among 
other  necessary  business  costs  are 
depreciation,  interest,  employe 
benefits,  sales  promotion,  rent,  re¬ 
search,  insurance,  development  of 
new  products,  advertising,  station¬ 
ery,  postage,  telephone,  telegraph, 
passenger  travel,  etc.  These  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  took  an  average  of 
3.1  cents  of  each  sales  dollar. 


For  raw 
agricultural 
products 
(livestock, 
etc.) 

79.34 


1  Cent  as  Earnings — The  company’s 
1947  net  earnings  were  $22,334,977, 
after  provision  of  $12,000,000  for 
high  cost  additions  to  fixed  assets. 
This  represents  an  average  of  only  1 
cent  of  each  sales  dollar.  Swift  & 
Company  is  owned  by  64,000  stock¬ 
holders,  whose  savings  provide  the 
money  for  zapital,  plants,  equip¬ 
ment,  tools  and  raw  materials.  Of 
the  net  earnings,  the  stockholders 
received  $12,436,612  in  dividends. 
The  balance  has  been  kept  in  the 
company  as  a  reserve  for  future 
needs  ef  the  business. 


OTHER  EXPENSES  3.14 


EMPLOYES  9.74 


REMAINING  AS  EARNINGS 


Here  is  a  quick  “picture”  of  how  Swift’s  average  sales 
dollar  was  divided  in  1947.  Smallest  slice  is  Swift  & 
Company’s  net  earnings  for  many  essential  services 
in  the  processing  and  marketing  of  the  agricultural 
products  you  produce.  It  averaged  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
a  pound  on  the  millions  of  pounds  handled. 


Vice-President  and  Treasurer 


Conservation  of  Our 
Land  Resources 

by  H.  H.  Kildee,  Dean  of  Agriculture 

Iowa  State  College  H  H  KMee 

During  recent  years  we  have  become  increasingly 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  conserving  our  land 
resources.  Accordingly,  we  have  initiated  conserva¬ 
tion  programs  and  practices  which  are  sound  and 
logical.  Such  action  was  and  is  urgently  needed, 
not  alone  for  the  current  generation,  but  as  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  generations  yet  unborn.  As  one  result  of 
the  programs  adopted,  much  land  (which  because 
of  its  character  and  slope  was  being  destroyed  by 
erosion)  has  been  turned  back  to  grass.  Thus,  ex¬ 
panding  livestock  production  has  become  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  part  of  the  program  of  con¬ 
serving  our  natural  resources. 

Continual  sale  of  crops  off  a  farm  or  ranch  results 
in  serious  loss  of  plant  food.  But  the  maintenance  of 
plant  food  elements  in  the  soil  is  urgently  needed  if 
our  crop  land  is  to  continue  to  provide  adequate 
quantities  of  human  food.  Livestock  farming  is 
helping  accomplish  this.  F or  when  land  is  used  for 
grazing,  rather  than  for  crops,  soil  erosion  ceases 
and  the  unnecessary  loss  of  plant  foods  is  checked. 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


2)  We  process,  brand,  and  perform  all  the  many 
necessary  operations  to  prepare  our  products  for 
market  and  consumption. 

3)  We  utilize  all  by-products.  Every  part  that  can 
be  used  is  processed  and  sold  in  various  forms.  The 
income  from  this  source  increases  the  price  of  live¬ 
stock  to  producers,  decreases  the  cost  of  meat  to 
consumers. 


4)  Our  research  finds  new  uses  and  new  markets 
for  farmers’  and  ranchers’  products. 

5)  Our  Martha  Logan  experimental  kitchens  test 
foods  under  home  conditions,  so  that  Swift  prod¬ 
ucts  may  give  consumers  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction  and  value  per  dollar. 

6)  We  pay  transportation  charges  on  our  finished 
products,  delivering  them  to  dealers  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  This  makes  a  broad,  nationwide 
market  instead  of  a  limited  local  market  for  the 
products  of  livestock  producers. 


7)  We  provide  employment  and  a  livelihood — good 
wages,  good  working  conditions  and  security — for 
73,000  people  who  work  for  Swift  &  Company. 

Our  earnings  for  all  this  were  one  cent  on  each 
dollar  of  sales. 


For  your  livestock  and  your  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  soybeans,  cottonseed,  etc.  .  .  .  you 
ranchers  and  farmers  of  America  received  in  1947 
almost  thirty  billion  dollars,  a  new  high. 

Out  of  that  amount,  $1,782,472,718  came  to 
you  from  Swift  &  Company  in  payment  for  the 
products  you  sold  to  us.  Of  every  dollar  that  we 
took  in  from  the  sale  of  our  products,  we  paid  to 
you  an  average  of  79.3 £  for  your  products. 

Together  we  are  doing  a  big,  vital  job  of  help¬ 


ing  feed  millions  of  families  in  America  and  in 
many  foreign  lands.  Neither  of  us  can  do  that 
job  without  the  other.  Since  we  are  in  this  to¬ 
gether  and  dependent  upon  each  other,  we  feel 
that  you  have  an  interest  in  knowing  how  we  have 
handled  our  end  of  this  “joint  operation.”  This 
page  is  our  way  of  telling  you.  It  shows  you  how 
we  handled,  in  1947,  our  business  of  processing 
and  marketing.  It  shows  how  much  money  we 
took  in,  where  it  went  to,  and  what  services  we 
performed  to  earn  our  l<t  profit  per  dollar  of  sales. 


How  We  EARN  Our  Profit 

In  addition  to  providing  a  market  for  livestock  and 
many  other  agricultural  products,  Swift  performs 
many  essential  services  for  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  Most  people  can’t  go  to  farms  to  buy  their 
meat — neither  can  retail  dealers.  Swift  brings  the 
meat  to  them.  We  have  been  doing  this  big,  neces¬ 
sary  job  for  62  years,  efficiently  and  economically. 

Here  are  the  services  Swift  &  Company  performs 
to  earn  its  small  profit: 

1)  We  buy  livestock  and  many  other  products  that 
farmers  and  ranchers  raise;  then  process  and  dis¬ 
tribute  them. 
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MANURE  HAULING 


0  0  0 


from  Start  to  Finish 


Quick 

Hitching 


•  No  need  to  lift  the  front  end  of  the  Case 
tractor  spreader,  nor  to  prop  it  up.  The  self¬ 
hoisting  hitch  rests  right  on  the  ground  while 
hooking  up;  lifts  front  of  box  when  tractor 
starts  ahead.  Sliding  clevis  makes  hitching 
quicker,  easier,  safer.  It’s  so  handy  that  daily 
spreading  is  really  practical,  whether  you 
have  big  herds  or  only  a  few  head. 


Easy 

Loading 


•  Low  wheels  and  low  box  in  !v  e  loading 
easier,  faster,  whether  by  hand  or  bv  mechan¬ 
ical  loader.  Self-hoisting  hitch  lets  front  of 
box  down  for  still  lower  loading.  This  Case 
spreader  backs  into  barns,  pulls  close  to  piles 
like  a  two-wheel  cart.  Sturdy  steel  frame,  long- 
lived  bearings  and  good  lubrication  give 
ENDURANCE — long  life  with  low  upkeep. 


Sure 

Spreading 


•  Spreader  wheels  are  placed  so  weight  of 
load  aids  their  “ground-grip”  until  fully  un¬ 
loaded;  full  load  adds  weight  to  tractor 
wheels,  aids  their  traction.  Sharp  beater  teeth 
shred  manure  thoroughly;  steadier  apron 
travel  assures  even  spreading.  Geared  for 
rubber-tired  speed,  this  spreader  makes  prac¬ 
tical  the  extra  gains  of  thinner  spreading  on 
greater  acreage. 


See  this  Handy  Sturdy  Spreader.  Let 

your  Case  dealer  show  you  this  stronger, 
more  durable,  more  convenient  spreader. 
Send  for  new  booklet  that  tells  how  to 
make  manure  go  farther,  produce  up  to 
twice  as  big  a  boost  in  crop  yields.  Also 
mention  any  size  tractor,  any  implements, 
haying,  harvest  machines  you  may  need. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept,  b-11  Racine,  Wis. 


PLAN  AHEAD! 


You  will  need  a  silo  for  the  coming  season. 
We  want  to  serve  you  to  your  best  advantage — 
and  we  can  do  just  that  if  you  will  write  us  now. 

Again  in  1948,  Craine  leads  the  field  with  the 
most  satisfactory  silos  ever  built.  .  .  .  Conven¬ 
ience — long-life  economy — outstanding  beauty. 
Backed  by  a  half  century  of  silo-building  ex¬ 
perience. 

So,  write  us  now  for  complete  information. 
Find  out  for  yourself  what  dairymen  every¬ 
where  mean  by  "the  world’s  finest  silos.” 


KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


THE  LEACH  SILO  UNLOADER 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  time, 
labor,  and  moneysaver. 


CRAINE,  INC. 

218  Pine  5L,  Norwich,  New  York 


Potato  Growers 
Recommend  Lower 
Price  Supports 

ONE  OF  THE  heart-warming  inci¬ 
dents  at  the  annual  joint  meeting 
of  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club  and 
the  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  at  Syracuse  early  in 
January  was  the  recognition  given  to 
Dr.  Earl  Hardenburg.  Following  a  sin¬ 
cere  summary  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Hard- 
denburg’s  work  to  potato  growers,  Wil- 
lim  Hodnett  of  Fillmore,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club, 
presented  him  with  a  gold  watch. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was 
excellent  and  the  program  outstanding. 

Resolutions 

Joint  action  taken  by  both  clubs  by 
resolution  included: 

Continued  efforts  were  urged  to  pre¬ 
sent  farm  conditions  and  viewpoints  to 
urban  consumers. 

Request  was  made  that  the  New 
York  State  Fair  be  held  at  the  present 
site  in  1948. 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  State 
branding  laws  was  urged. 

Further  research  was  requested  on 
factors  causing  internal  discoloration 
of  potatoes. 

The  need  for  expanded  research  on 
Golden  Nematode  of  potatoes  was  em¬ 
phasized  and  the  request  was  made 
that  growers  continue  to  be  paid  for 
land  held  out  of  potato  production. 

The  ^extension  of  price  supports  on 
potatoes,  but  at  70%  of  parity  instead 
of  90%,  was  recommended  for  1949. 
This  deserves  some  comment.  In  view 
of  the  wide-spread  demand  for  contin¬ 
uance  of  price  supports,  it  is  a  states¬ 
manship-like  job  to  request  that  price 
supports  be  lowered  to  a  point  where 
government  buying  will  be  unnecessary 
in  normal  years. 

What’s  New 

Dr.  C.  E.  F.  Guterman  of  Cornell  re¬ 
ported  on  research  at  the  College.  He 
outlined  the  results  obtained  from 
plant  hormones  and  predicted  further 
developments.  Already  hormones  are 
used  to  prevent  sprouts  on  market  po¬ 
tatoes  and  in  preventing  premature 
dropping  of  fruit.  In  the  atomic  energy 
field  it  is  now  possible  to  study  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  fertilizers  by  tracing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  nutrients  in  the  plant  through 
the  use  of  fertilizers  which  have  been 
made  radioactive. 

Other  speakers  outlined  the  progress 
made  in  improving  varieties,  including 
blight  resistant  potatoes;  in  develop¬ 
ing  new  machinery;  in  controlling  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases,  and  in  controlling 
weeds.  There  is  an  excellent  prospect 
that  weeds  in  many  crops  will  be  com¬ 
monly  controlled  without  cultivation  in 
the  future. 

Farm  Programs 

E.  S.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  New' 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
discussed  farm  programs.  “When  bet¬ 
ter  farm  programs  are  made,  farmers 
will  make  them,”  he  said.  He  pointed 
to  the  need  of  better  educational  op¬ 
portunities  for  farm  boys  and  girls  so 
that  those  who  leave  the  farms  will 
have  the  ability  to  get  salaries  which 
will  make  them  good  consumers.  In 
Mr.  Foster’s  opinion,  one  of  our  great 
needs  is  for  more  and  better  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities  in  country  areas. 

Vincent  Shaefer  of  General  Electric 
explained  his  experiments  for  controll¬ 
ing  weather.  The  spreading  by  airplane 
of  dry  ice  in  certain  types  of  clouds 
has  produced  rain.  Experiments  will 
be  continued  with  a  definite  prospect 
that  more  information  will  enable  us 
“to  do  something  about  the  weather.” 
Already  farmers  are  getting  more  ac- 


VrmCLeZ 

MAGNESIUM 

HUNGER 

Rotymf 


MAGNESIUM  deficiency  in  soils  is 
robbing  thousands  of  farmers  of  a 
valuable  share  of  their  yields. 

When  crops  suffer  from  Magne¬ 
sium  hunger,  they  show  unmistak¬ 
able  signs  of  starvation  .  .  .  lower 
leaves  of  potato  plants  lose  color, 
“fire”  at  tips  and  edges  and  be¬ 
come  brittle  .  .  .  apple  leaves  de¬ 
velop  gray  green  and  dark  brown 
“blotches”  .  .  .  lower  leaves  of  cab¬ 
bage  become  mottled  and  puck¬ 
ered  . . .  tomato  leaves  lose  color  be¬ 
tween  veins,  are  brittle  and  curve 
upwards  .  .  .  snap  bean  leaves  de¬ 
velop  chlorosis  . . .  corn  leaves  have 
yellow  streaks  between  veins. 

When  you  see  these  symptoms, 
they  mean  that  a  lack  of  Magne¬ 
sium  in  your  soil  is  reducing  your 
profits  at  harvest  time.  All  crops 
must  have  sufficient  Magnesium  to 
produce  abundant  yields.  Many 
farmers  have  found  that  it  pays  to 
guard  against  Magnesium  hunger 
by  giving  their  farms  regular  appli¬ 
cations  of  High-Magnesium  Lime 
— the  most  economical  source  of  both 
Calcium  and  Magnesium. 


(/u/ey/oiibCioftd' 


Double  Strength 

HYDRATED 

LIME 


LEE  Double  Strength  hydrated 
lime  contains  45  %  Calcium  Oxide 
and  30%  Magnesium  Oxide.  Both 
Calcium  and  Magnesium  sweeten 
the  soil  and  both  are  essential  plant 
foods.  If  your  farm  lacks  these  ele¬ 
ments,  they  can  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss. 

LEE  Double  Strength  hydrated 
lime  is  guaranteed  analysis,  has 
superior  fineness  and  is  quick-act¬ 
ing.  It  helps  your  farm  to  return 
bigger  profits  two  ways:  1)  It 
sweetens  the  soil,  preventing  harm¬ 
ful  acidity.  2)  It  supplies  Magnesi¬ 
um  and  Calcium  needed  to  produce 
bigger  yields  of  better  quality  crops. 

Other  LEE  LIME  guaranteed 
products,  containing  Magnesium 
are:  tobey  pulverized  limestone, 

LEE  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE,  TO¬ 
BEY  AGRA  HYDRATE,  and  LEE  SU¬ 
PERFINE  spray  lime.  See  your 
LEE  LIME  dealer  today,  or  fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Ask  about  LEE’s  soil-testing  service,  and 
LEE’s  power-spreader  service  which  saves 
bags  and  labor  costs  and  is  the  most 
efficient  method  of  applying  limestone. 


—  1 


LEE  LIME  CORPORATION 
Lee,  Massachusetts 

I  want  full  information  on  the  use  of 
LEE  LIME  guaranteed  products.  With¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation,  send  me  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  prices. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS  - 
CITY _ 


•STATE. 
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FREE 


Eseed 

CATALOG 
and  FARM 
FACTS  BOOK 

^elpfw* ! 

Handy! 


WRITE  FOR  ONE 

Now  ready  for  you— this  big, 
interesting  new  booklet— our 
50th  Year  Seed  Catalog.  It’s 
full  of  helpful  hints -sound  ideas  — 
timely  tips— and  valuable  information 
on  farm  seeds.  Contains  many  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  to  save  you  time, 
money,  trouble . . .  increase  yields  and 
make  more  profits! 

Send  letter  or  penny  post  card  for 
your  FREE  copy  at  once.  Ask  for  the 
“Free  Hoffman  Seed  Catalog  and  Farm 
Facts  Book.”  Don’t  delay! 


SEND  FOR 
YOUR  COPY 

today  / 


N  ^Jloffman 


FARM  SEEDS 

Box  42,  Landisville 
(Lancaster  Co.),  Penna. 


SINCE  1895 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

&  FOR  FARMERS 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 

"You'll  like  them". 


SEEDS 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  J 


SEE  OUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER  QfSpeneerSt. 

5EED  CO., Inc.  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 


GRAVELY  MOTOR  Plow  &  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
244,  Dunbar,  W.Va. 


you'll  see  a 

6009  GARDEN 

mete  ms 
S^Tseeo  is  piahtco 

ROBSON  ?„v«s 

BOX 37  •  HALL,  N.Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


curate  weather  reports  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  ‘weather’  will  be  accurately 
forecast  for  a  week  or  more  in  advance. 

Food  Forum 

With  Harold  Evans  of  Georgetown 
as  chairman,  a  retailer,  a  consumer 
and  a  farmer  held  a  panel  discussion 
on  public  opinion  about  the  food  situ¬ 
ation.  Mrs.  Carbone,  a  home  economist 
representing  consumers,  said  that  in 
the  Syracuse  area  few  housewives 
blame  the  farmers  for  high  prices. 
Many  once  lived  on  farms  or  have 
farm  relatives.  Many  of  them  believe 
that  government  “should  do  something 
about  prices.”  Housewives  generally  do 
not  blame  high  taxes  for  higher  costs 
of  living  because  they  plan  only  on  the 
money  available  after  taxes  are  de¬ 
ducted.  The  fact  was  emphasized  that 
high  taxes  are  inflationary. 

A  second  forum  discussed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  food  producers  in  the 
field  of  food  merchandising.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  growers  cannot 
afford  to  concentrate  on  production 
and  take  the  attitude  that  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  the  business  of  the  middleman. 

Outlook 

In  a  general  discussion  of  the  out¬ 
look  for  1948,  Morris  Borld  of  Cornell 
stated  that  the  goals  for  potato  acre¬ 
age  in  New  York  State  in  1948  called 
for  a  reduction  of  5%  below  1947.  The 
acreage  goals  in  Maine  are  the  same 
as  last  year.  It  is  probable  that  pota¬ 
to  support  prices  in  ’48  will  be  as  high 
as  they  were  in  ’47. 

On  Friday  afternoon  E.  R.  Eastman, 
editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  importance  of  rural  educa¬ 
tion  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
advantages  of  the  proposed  new  inter¬ 
mediate  district.  Mr.  Eastman  also 
stated  that  the  law  permitting  local 
nuisance  taxes  for  school  support  is 
unfair  and  unworkable. 

The  Show 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  ferti¬ 
lizer,  equipment  and  seed  put  on  an  ex¬ 
cellent  show.  One  exhibit  which  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  showed  graded 
and  marked  potatoes  which  had  been 
collected  in  the  market  and  inspected 
by  representatives  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Exhibits  were 
marked  with  “per  cent  of  defects” 
which,  in  a  number  of  cases,  were  far 
from  complimentary,  pointing  to  the 
need  of  better  grading,  more  rigid  in¬ 
spection,  or  both. 

Producers  showed  some  excellent 
potatoes  and  vegetables,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  comment  was,  “I  wish  I  could  buy 
that  kind  of  potatoes  in  the  market.” 

While  big  potatoes  may  not'  be  what 
the  consumer  wants,  they  certainly  are 
interesting.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Potato  Club,  radio  station  WHAM  has 
been  conducting  a  big  potato  contest. 
First  prize  went  to  N.  Meyer  of  Co- 
hocton  for  a  potato  weighing  3  pounds, 
%  ounces.  Robert  Matime,  Jr.,  of  Clif¬ 
ton  Springs  was  second  and  Owen 
Cragg  of  Cohocton  was  third. 

—  A. A.  — 

PEAS  FOR  CANNING 
AND  FREEZING 

At  the  Geneva,  New  York,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  tests  were  run  on  58  var¬ 
ieties  of  peas.  As  a  result,  the  following 
varieties  showed  promise  for  canning: 
Surpass,  Bonneville,  Surprise,  Com¬ 
mando,  and  Canner-King.  The  ones 
which  show  promise  for  freezing  are: 
Cody,  Wyola,  Alderman,  Freezonian, 
Thomas  Laxton,  Victory  Freezer,  and 
Dark  Green  Perfection. 

Among  characteristics  which  the 
vegetable  breeders  were  looking  for 
were  uniformity  of  maturity,  mid-sea¬ 
son  maturity,  tender  seed  coats,  and 
high  sugar  content.  In  the  freezing 
peas  they  wanted  a  dark  green  color, 
and  in  the  canning  peas  a  light  green. 


ow  science  discovers  what  makes  things  grow 


greatly  increased  meat  and  egg  ’-y 
production.  Where  our  grand-  '.JS 
fathers’  hens  averaged  about  80 
eggs  a  year,  many  flocks  today  <  i,. 
average  much  higher  .  .  .  some 
as  high  as  200.  Strains  have  been 
developed  solely  for  better  meat 
. . .  and  more  of  it.  Tougher  shells,  fewer  pinfeathers  and  similar  improve¬ 
ments  are  being  made.  Large  increases  in  egg-laying  come  from  new 
feeding  methods  and  materials.  The  eggs  that  hens  are  laying  in  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations  today  are  truly  “golden”...  the  seed  of  high-production  flocks 
which  add  millions  of  dollars  of  income  to  American  poultry-raising. 


. . ,  ■  _  , 


AND  THE  DIET 


Some  livestock  and  poultry  ailments  that 
used  to  be  called  diseases  are  really  due  to 
lack  of  certain  minerals  in  the  diet.  Perosis, 
or  slip  tendon  in  chickens,  for  instance,  is 
due  to  lack  of  a  little  manganese.  Salt  sick¬ 
ness  in  cattle  is  traced  to  lack  of  iron,  cobalt 
and  copper.  This  is  one  reason  why  Natural 
Chilean  Nitrate,  containing  traces  of  many 
minor  elements,  is  preferred  as  a  nitrogen 
fertilizer.  From  the  seed  in  the  soil  to  the 
livestock  that  eats  the  crop,  it  enriches  every 
step  of  the  growing  process. 
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FlOW  .  .  .  NEW  .  .  .  IMPROVED 

THE  GLENN  M.  ROGERS 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


DOZER 


It  is  built  of  heavy  steel,  electrically  welded. 

Hydraulic  controls  are  from  the  seat.  It's  the 
only  bulldozer  with  two-way  hydraulic  ram  and 
three-way  valve. 

The  Glenn  M.  Roger's  line  includes  snow¬ 
plows,  tractor  mounted  cultivator  hoes, 

Har-O-Plane  cultivators,  steel  stone 
boats,  tractor  loaders  etc.  Write  for 
information. 

GLENN  M.  ROGERS  INC. 

771  Ellicott  Square  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Washington  6642 


(74)  14 
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PROFITS 

follow  the  contour 


Farming  on  the  contour  is  like  putting 
cash  in  the  bank.  Besides  controlling 
erosion,  it  helps  you  get 
better  crops,  higher  profits. 

Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertiliz¬ 
ers  help  raise  the  level  of  farm 
income  by  providing  the  active 
plant  foods  crops  need  for  healthy 
growth  and  early  maturity.  When 
buying  fertilizer,  be  sure  to  get 
Armour’s  Big  Crop  —  the  original 
brand  that’s  known  throughout  the 
land  for  making  bigger, better  crops. 

See  your  Armour  Agent  right  away. 


Armoury, 


BIG  CROP 


^FERTILIZERS 

Make  iU 
gr Every  Acre  m 
1  Dolts  1 
Best 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


M 


m 


i 


A 
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TESTED  FARM  SEEDS 

For  years  Dibble’s  have  urged  the  importance  of 
planting  ONLY  seeds  ACCLIMATED  for  NORTH¬ 
EASTERN  CONDITIONS.  Already  many  seeds,  not 
suitable  for  the  Northeast,  are  being  offered.  Don’t 
be  misled.  Insist  on  real  hardy  northern  grown 
seeds!  Dibble’s  is  that  kind — ALL  NORTHERN 
GROWN — the  kind  you  MUST  have  for  best  results  ! 

ORDER  EARLY 

ALFALFA  —  GRASS  SEED  —  CORN 
SOY  BEANS  —  CLOVER  —  BARLEY 
OATS  —  SEED  POTATOES 
Send  today  for  Catalog  and  prices 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  BAG 
Aar  a  TAG 
showing 

PURITY 
and 

[germination 
lj  TEST 
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Harris’  North  Star  Hybrid  Corn 


-■HARRIS  SKDS— 

NORTH  -  SOUTH  -  EAST  -  WEST 

No  matter  where  Harris’  North  Star  is  planted  the  reports  are  the 
same — MAINE: — “With  your  North  Star  we  net  the  first  Corn  in  this 
part  of  the  state  and  our  customers  like  it  very  much.”  MISSOURI: — 
“Planted  your  North  Star  July  17  and  picked  it  September  first  with 
only  two  showers  in  that  interval.”  CONNECTICUT: — “If  limited  to 
one  kind  my  choice  would  be  North  Star.”  OREGON: —  “North  Star 
is  the  best  eatinn  Corn  I  have  tasted  in  over  20  years.” 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  TRY  XT  THIS  YEAH? 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  . 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  GO.,  Inc,,  26  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  It,  N,  l 

- 1948  CATALOG  now  Aeadif—— 


Blight  Resistant 
Potatoes 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  a  list  of 
blight-resistant  varieties  of  potatoes  with 
a  short  description  of  characteristics  of 
each. 

The  following  list  is  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Reddick  of  Cornell  who  has 
spent  years  in  developing  blight-re¬ 
sistant  potatoes: 

1.  ASHWORTH.  100  days.  Yield 
exceeds  Cobbler.  Tubers  a  trifle  thin 
in  one  dimension.  Large  tubers  inclined 
to  be  a  bit  rough,  but  not  knobby. 
Boils  and  bakes  dry  and  mealy. 

2.  SNOWDRIFT.  105  days.  Should 
be  treated  as  an  early.  Cannot  tolerate 
dry  weather.  Tubers  extra  smooth,  eyes 
very  shallow,  mashes  extra  white. 

3.  MADISON.  105  days.  Equals 
Katahdin  in  yield  and  in  appearance 
of  tuber.  Plants  first  form  a  rosette 
and  shade  the  ground  quickly.  Drought 
tolerant.  Cooks  about  like  Katahdin. 

4.  CHENANGO.  110  days.  Useful  in 
area  where  it  was  developed  but 
doesn’t  stand  dry  weather  well  enough 
to  be  generally  useful.  Produces  a  very 
nice  crop  when  given  a  chance. 

5.  ESSEX.  110  days.  Some  phen¬ 
omenal  yields  were  produced  in  1947. 
Must  have  plenty  of  moisture  to  bring 
its  very  heavy  set  of  tubers  up  to  size. 
Anyone  who  can  gflow  Houma  success¬ 
fully  can  succeed  with  Essex. 

6.  PLACID.  120  days.  An  excellent 
cropper  and  widely  adapted  but  in  a 
wet  year  the  tubers  have  gone  out  of 
shape  and  become  knobby.  Cooking 
quality  exceeds  Katahdin. 

7.  VIRGIL.  125  days.  A  beautiful 
drought  tolerant  plant.  Became  mis¬ 
shapen,  rough  and  deep-eyed  in  1947. 
In  previous  years  tubers  were  consid¬ 
erably  smoother  than  Cobbler.  Excel¬ 
lent  cooking  quality. 

8.  HARFORD.  Until  frost.  Much 
like  its  mother,  Russet  Rural,  in  vine 
growth  and  drought  tolerance.  Approx¬ 
imates  Green  Mountain  in  size,  shape 
and  cooking  quality. 

9.  CORTLAND.  Until  frost.  Much 
like  Harford.  Tubers  extra  white  but 
large  ones  inclined  to  be  rough  or 
pointed.  Cooking  quality  varies  from 
fair  to  excellent. 

10.  EMPIRE.  Until  frost.  Vine 
growth  and  drought  tolerance  like 
Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  which  is  its 
mother.  Does  well  in  the  area  where 
Rural  succeeds.  Sets  too  few  tubers. 
Tubers  can  easily  become  too  large. 
Very  smooth  skin.  Cooking  quality 
about  like  Katahdin. 

11.  FILLMORE.  Until  frost.  A  very 
stui’dy,  erect  plant  with  deep  green 
foliage.  Sets  its  tubers  earlier  than 
Rural.  Tubers  not  so  attractive  as  Em¬ 
pire  but  cooking  quality  superior.  Tub¬ 
ers  likely  to  have  a  faint  blush  or  oc¬ 
casionally  a  definite  pink  cheek. 

!  12.  GLENMEER.  Until  heavy  frost. 

A  red-skin.  Enormous  plants  which  are 
drought  tolerant  and  frost  tolerant. 
Needs  a  long  season  to  get  maximum 
yield.  Probably  of  restricted  useful¬ 
ness  in  New  York  but  there  ar;e  some 
indications  that  it  will  be  valuable  for 
export  to  tropical  countries. 

—  A.  a.  — 

CABBAGE  DISEASES 

On  many  farms  this  past  summer, 
Black  Leg  and  Black  Rot  of  Cabbage 
have  caused  serious  losses.  Black  Rot 
is  caused  by  bacteria  and  Black  Leg 
by  a  fungus,  but  both  are  spread 
through  seed  and  both  can  be  controll¬ 
ed  easily  by  treating  the  seed  with  hot 
water  and  by  practicing  crop  rotation. 
These  diseases,  which  in.  some  cases 
have  ruined  entire  fields,  point  to  the 
importance  of  hot  water  treatment  for 
all  cabbage  seed  planted. 


CAN’T  HARM 
PLANTS 

Vegetables-] 
Flowers 
Three  Weeks  Earlier 

Make  your  spring  garden  the  envy  of 
the  neighborhood-have  lovelier  flow¬ 
ers  and  finer  vegetables  weeks  earl¬ 
ier.  Use  Hotkaps -patented  paper 
hothouse  to  completely  protect  plants 
from  destructive  frosts,  storms,  in¬ 
sects.  Hotkaps  ripen  plants  3  weeks 
earlier,  increase  yield  18%  to  51%; 
maintain  perfect  mulch.  Millions  used 
yearly  by  professional  growers,  big 
garden  pkg.  of  25-only  70c.  Setter  free. 
Larger  pkgs.  for  commercial  growers. 

Hotkaps 

AT  Alt  LEADING  GARDEN  SUPPLY  DEALERS 


Manufactured  by  ,  <11 

GERMAIN'S,  Germaco  Products  Div.  Los  Angeles  21 


FIRST 

faSOT/em 


•  NITRAGIN  innocula- 
tion  has  been  getting  re¬ 
sults  for  farmers  since 
1898.  And,  every  year  its 
use  increases.  If  you  want 
to  increase  your  legume 
yields  ...  if  you  want  big¬ 
ger,  healthier  stands,  and 
improved  soil  fertility— get 
“the  inoculant  in  the  yel¬ 
low  can.”  Ask  for  NITRA¬ 
GIN  at  your  seedsman. 


nixvuMh 


NITRAGIN 

INOCULATION 


Write  For  Free  Booklets 


The  Finest  Quality  Hybrid 

ROBSON’S  SENECA  CHIEF 

SWEET  CORN  ! 


Product  of  10  years  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Bright  yellow, 
extremely-deep,  tender 
kernels.  Will  hold  in  eat¬ 
ing  condition  on  stalk 
longer  than  any  other 
sweet  corn.  Seed  pkt.  25c, 
Vx  lb.  50c,  lb.  90c. 


SEED 

FARMS 


BOX36  •  HALL,  N,Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


PAGE’S  SEEDS 


Page’s  Seeds  are  highest  quality  only, 
selected,  tested.  Standard  since  1896. 
Packet  or  bulk.  Ask  about  our  famous 
Pa-Se-Co  BRAND  SEED  CORN 
or  millet  and  other  field  seeds.  Insist  on 
Page’s  Quality--at  your  dealer  or  write 
THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
P.  0.  Box  B-18,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


1948 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


Have  more  vegetables  earlier  by 
setting  our  field-grown.  Cabbage, 
I  Onion,  -  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Beet,  Tomato,  Potato,  Egg¬ 
plant,  Pepper  Plants.  Same  low 
prices.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
WRITE  TODAY. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

I  Box  902,  Albany,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAY  Allen’s  Berry  Book  de- 
■  "  ■  scribes  best  early;  medi¬ 
um,  late  and  everbearing  varieties. 
Tells  bow  to  grow  big,  luscious 
berries  for  home  and  market. 

Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
>  Evergreen  Ave.  Salisbury,  MaryUaS 


KILL4 


-  0S  INSECTS  v* 

Y  >8^  HE  AT 


Using  Q%  Kerosene,  94%  Air,  this  torch  burns 
weeds,  roots,  stalks,  splits  rocks,  irrigates,  thaws, 
heats  iron,  disinfects.  HAS  ovrtt  |QQ  FARM 
Write  for  full  description  and  prices. 

5  I  Hi  EQUIPMENT 

'  AA3  GUAKLftTOWN.  PA-  < 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKING  AND 
MARKETING  SUPPLIES.  For  Samples  of  our  beau¬ 
tiful  Labels  and  complete  prices.  Write — SUGAR  BUSH 
SUPPLIES  CO.,  Box  number  1107,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
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Plant  KELLY’S  S 

For  Best  Results 


IE  AD  I  NG  fruit  growers  plant  Kelly’s 
APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES,  PLUMS, 
CHERRIES  and  other  fruits.  All  are 
well-branched,  upland-grown  trees 
with  strong,  fibrous  root  systems. 
Kelly  trees  are  inspected  by  Fruit  Spe¬ 
cialists  from  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  trueness-to-name. 

Write  roday  for  our  BIG,  NEW  56-page 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  It's  FREE.  Lists 
hundreds  of  varieti  es  of  FRUIT  TREES, 
BERRIES,  GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHADE 
TREES,  SHRUBS  and  SEEDS.  Choice, 
upland-grown  stock  that  will  make  rapid 
growth  and  bear  lots  of  fruit.  FREE 
PLANTING  GUIDE  with  each  order.  We 
GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

Our  68th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

218  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILIE,  N.  Y. 


yruit  trees 

BenY  Plants 
Grape  Vines 


Send  for  Catalog  which  contains  a 
splendid  assortment  to  select  from 
also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 
Hedging,  Evergreens,  Roses.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Dependable  Nursery  Stock  that  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  plant  and  reap  the 
benefits  therefrom. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 
Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
WILSON,  (Niagara  County)  NEW  YORK 
Located  hi  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Beit 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  38  Years. 


PEACH  TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog;  shows  best 
varieties  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES), 
BERRIES,  SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS  and  ROSES. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our  64th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

44  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Send  for  Townsend's 
FREE  BERRY  BOOK.  Describes  best 
paying  varieties  Strawberries.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.,  and 
tells  How  We  Grow  Our  Selected  Strain 
Plants  and  Help  Our  Customers.  Get 
double  yields.  Valuable  to  Every  Fruit 
„  Grower. 

Tour  FREE  copy  is  Heady.  Send  postal  NOW! 


TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

L.  Sherman  Townsend,  Mgr.,  112  Vine  SL,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES 
_ _ PLANTER'S  BARGAINS 

I  High  quality  and  low  prices.  Send  for  1948 

Catalog  and  send  us  a  list  of  your  wants. 

ALLEN'S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  20  Geneva,  Ohio 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Pruning  Tree  Fruits 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
or  leaders  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

DON’T  OVERDO  IT.  If,  during  the  first 
two  years  in  the  orchard,  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  branches  for  scaffold  limbs  has 
been  made,  future  pruning  should  be 
light  and  consist  of  thinning  out  rather 
than  heading  back.  The  more  severe 
the  pruning  during  the  first  few  years, 
the  longer  time  will  be  required  before 
the  trees  begin  bearing  fruit.  Young 
bearing  trees  respond  best  to  very 
limited  pruning,  whereas  pruning  of 
mature  bearing  trees  must  be  more 
thorough  and  consist  of  removing  weak 
wood  and  keeping  the  tops  of  the  trees 
sufficiently  open  ,to  permit  adequate 
spray  coverage. 

GIVE  TREES  ROOM.  It  is  also  of  im¬ 
portance  that  ample  space  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  side  branches  is  allowed  for 
each  tree.  If  trees  are  crowded,  the 
lower  limbs  will  be  shaded  out  and 
produce  inferior  fruit.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  main  growth  and  fruiting 
will  occur  in  the  top  of  the  tree  re¬ 
gardless  of  pruning  treatment.  Once 
trees  have  become  too  tall,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reduce  the  height  by  pruning 
without  also  reducing  the  productive 
capacity.  Ample  spacing  of  trees  will 
prevent  trees  becoming  too  tall,  since 
under  such  conditions  trees  will  tend 
to  spread  out,  and  the  load  of  fruit  will 
tend  to  keep  the  individual  tree  lower. 

PEACHES  AND  CHERRIES.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  omit  the  pruning  of  apple  and 
pear  trees  which  are  in  good  condition 
for  one  year  without  any  serious  re¬ 
sults.  However,  with  bearing  peach  and 
sour  cherry  trees  annual  pruning 
should  be  practiced.  The  principles 
governing  pruning  and  training  of 
peach  trees  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  already  discussed.  In  general, 
heavy  pruning  of  young  peach  trees 
delays  their  coming  into  full  produc¬ 
tion.  Bearing  peach  trees  require  heavi¬ 
er  pruning  than  the  other  tree  fruits 
to  stimulate  vigorous  new  wood.  Prun¬ 
ing  here  consists  of  thinning  out  the 
shoots  and  'cutting  back  into  2  and  3 
year  old  wood  in  the  case  of  older 
trees.  Peach  trees  have  long  been 
trained  to  an  open  center,  and  scaf¬ 
fold  branches  are  headed  back  to  cause 
secondary  branching  and  to  spread  the 
head,  thus  keeping  the  tree  low  for 
fruit  picking,  thinning  and  spraying. 
Although  the  open  headed  type  of 
pruning  is  generally  practiced,  peach 
trees  can  be  trained  to  the  modified- 
leader  type. 

Sweet  cherry  and  plum  trees  need 
very  light  pruning,  which  should  con¬ 
sist  of  thinning  out  the  weaker  wood 
and  enough  corrective  pruning  to 
maintain  the  proportions  of  the  scaf¬ 
fold  limbs. 

CENTRAL  LEADERS.  The  sour  cher¬ 
ry  tree  lends  itself  to  training  to  the 
central  or  modified  leader.  Since  one- 
year-old  sour  cherry  trees,  as  obtained 
from  the  nursery,  are  well  branched, 
it  is  possible  to  select  at  planting  time 
three  or  four  branches,  well-spaced 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  up  and 
down,  to  start  the  head.  Such  lateral 
branches  are  headed  back  one-half 
their  length  and  the  top  branch,  or 
leader,  is  left  longer  than  the  side 
branches.  Pruning  during  the  first  few 
years  should  be  very  light,  and  consist 
of  thinning  out  and  directing  the 
growth  of  the  main  scaffold  branches. 
After  the  trees  are  8  or  10  years  oi 
age  or  older,  heavier  pruning  by  thin- 
ning  out  may  become  necessary  to 
prevent  the  shading  of  inside  growth 
and  to  stimulate  new  growth  in  the 
center  of  the  tree. 

—  A.  A.  — 

The  average  person  in  the  United 
States  is  eating  about  one-sixth  more 
food  now  than  in  1935-39. 


Turn 

Barnyard 


Manure  that  clutters  stables  and  barn¬ 
yards  is  merely  something  to  be  gotten 
rid  of.  Yet  properly  applied  on  the  land, 
it  adds  many  real  dollars  to  farm  profits. 


Manure 

into 

genuine 

“PAY 


The  thorough  shredding,  fine  pulveriz¬ 
ing  and  wide  even  distribution  supplied 
by  a  NEW  IDEA  Spreader,  assure  you 
complete  fertility  benefits  from  nature's 
own  great  soil  builder.  The  time-saving 
competence  and  noted  durability  of 
these  top  quality  machines,  turn  manure 
into  genuine  "pay  dirt"  by  reducing 
operating  expense  to  the  lowest  possible 
cost-per-load. 


DIRT” 


let  your  local 
dealer  explain  Ihe  many 
features  which  have  made 
NEW  IDEA  the  leading 
name  in  spreaders.  Or  write 
direct  for  free  literature  de¬ 
scribing  model  that  interests 
you. 


MODEL  12 

Tractor  Drawn 

MODEL  14 

Tractor  Drawn 


MODEL  10 

Team  or  Tractor 


NEW  IDEA 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 
SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS 


Two  wheel  models  for  either  large  or 
small  tractors.  A  superb  four  wheel  model 
suitable  for  team  or  tractor.  An  efficient.  low 
cost  Lime  Spreading  Attachment  is  available 
that  enables  any  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  to  handle 
agricultural  lime  as  well  as  manure. 


Plant  “GROWMORE”  HYBRIDS 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  . . . 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . . . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


(be$tcorn£I 


For  N.Y.& New  England 

FARMERS.' 


OU  can  now  select  proved  “CM" 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence — for  bigger  yields — better  corn — 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 


Tested  -Tried  -True  - 
Inspected  and  Certified 

See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 


FREE 


to  Farmers 


Will 


5PE 


I  ItLL  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


SEEDS^N/ 

The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 

SINCE  1895 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  com  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain. 

WRITE  DEPT.  No.  41 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


urpee’s 


’V^nIjms 


Exquisitely  ruffled, 

,  fringed  and  veined,  1 
l5  in.  wide;  scarlets  ! 

T)pinks,  iavenders,f 
coppercolors,  etc.i 
■/'A25c-Pkt.  postpaid,  lOcT 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
496  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Swoet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily  until 
June.  300,  $1.15:  500,  $1.50:  1000,  $2.50;  3000,  $4,25; 
6000,  $7.50,  prepaid. 

Austin  Plant  Company,  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


TOP  QUALITY  HONEY —  ORDER  NOW! 


5  lb.  tin  Finger  Lakes  Clover  Honi-Spred  $2.20 
Honi-Spred  is  a  solid,  creamy  honey  that 
spreads  like  butter. 

5  lb.  tin  Up-State  Buckwheat  Honi-Spred  $2.00 

5  lb.  tin  Blossomsweet  Liquid  Clover _  $2.10 

5  lb.  tin  Up-State  Liquid  Buckwheat _  $1.90 

Send  Cash  with  your  Order.  Small  Sizes  available 
at  your  Grocer.  Sales — East  of  Miss.  R.  only. 


FINGER  LAKES  HONEY  CO-OP.,  Groton,  N.Y. 


NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CHAIN  SAW 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  lasts 
6  to  10  times  longer  without  resharpening. 
Double  chain  life!  Immediate  delivery  oa 
new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass. 
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BEHC0I1  ’Stantiuy  Nation 

NOW  HAS  25%  PROTEIN! 


.  .  .  PLUS  all  the  improvements  of  added 
six  years’  war-time  poultry  research,  in¬ 
cluding  new  low  fiber  level. 

Just  one  year  ago  in  our  advertising  we 
said  that  “Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration 
is  now  better 'than  it  ever  was”  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  “a  new,  scientifically  tested  and 
practically  proved  proportion  and  assortment 
of  Amino  Acids  ...  so  essential  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  your  chicks.”  We  asked  you  to  try 
it  and  prove  it  for  yourself.  And  you  did. 
Users  were  most  enthusiastic  in  their  praise. 

Now  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration*  is 
even  better  than  it  was  last  year.  Again  we 
say — Try  it  and  let  results  convince  you. 

Feed  it  for  the  first  8  weeks  with  grit  and 
water — no  other  supplements.  For  the  7th  and 
8th  week,  add  grain.  * 


In  1941,  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration 
carried  25%  protein  in  addition  to  scien¬ 
tifically  tested  proportions  of  many  other  top- 
quality  ingredients. 

During  the  war,  because  of  government  re¬ 
strictions,  we  had  to  reduce  slightly  the 
protein  content.  Now,  however,  Beacon  Com¬ 
plete  Starting  Ration  again  has  25%  protein 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  b-°x8  ,  Unadiila,  N.Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Troubled  with  —  —  M  — 

SCAB oR  INJURED  TEATS 


- 

fi 


m 


Treat  them  at  once  with 

Dr Nuylor 

SULFATHIAZOLE 

MEDICATED 

DILATORS 


A  dependable  treatment  for  retaining  normal 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  Injured  Teats— 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions 
Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  surgical 
dressings  for  the  teat  canal.  Contain  SULFA- 
TH I  AZOLE.  Fit  large  or  small  teats.  They 
carry  antiseptics  into  teat  canal  to  help  combat 
infection  and  promote  healing.  Furnish  soft, 
absorbent  protection  to  injured  lining.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in 
its  natural  shape.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  have  a  smooth,  rounded  end 
designed  for  safe  insertion.  Directions  for  use:  Simply  keep  a 
dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 
Ask  for  DR.  NAYLOR  Medicated  Dilators.  By  mail  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00  Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  $.50 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO., MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY 


PRODUCTS  -I) 

.i.  to.  m  <»v » ii^wabiMt  JtM ueeaUbo 
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is  it  advisable  to  leave  the  lights  turn¬ 
ed  on  in  the  hen  house  all  night?  Some 
people  do  and  think  a  15  or  20  watt 
bulb  is  as  good  as  a  larger  bulb.  Is  there 
any  harm  in  using  brighter  lights? 

There  is  no  harm  in  using  all  night 
lights  on  laying  pullets.  They  do  not 
force  the  pullets  too  much.  Many  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen  follow  this  practice 
and  it  is  followed  at  the  Western  New 
York  Egg  Laying  Test,  where  produc¬ 
tion  is  high  and  mortality  very  low. 

There  would  be  no  harm  in  using 
bulbs  stronger  than  15  or  20  watts. 
Most  people  use  the  lower  wattage 
bulbs  because  they  consume  less  cur¬ 
rent  and  do  just  as  much  in  the  way 
of  stimulating  egg  production  as  do 
stronger  lights.  In  other  words,  the 
lower  wattage  bulbs  are  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  wasting  money. 

#  #  * 

We  had  planned  to  hatch  some  chicks 
in  January  but  I  am  sick  and  won't  be 
able  to  do  it.  One  alternative  would  be 
to  buy  started  chicks  or  three  months  old 
pullets.  Would  you  recommend  this? 

Buying  started  chicks  or  pullets  is 
one  possible  way  of  solving  your  prob¬ 
lem.  However,  we  do  not  like  to  re¬ 
commend  this  practice  unless  we  also 
issue  an  emphatic  warning  that  you  in¬ 
vestigate  very  carefully  the  conditions 
under  which  the  started  chicks  have 
been  grown  and,  particularly,  how  close 
they  may  have  been  to  adult  poultry 
during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks 
of  their  life.  It  is  during  that  period 
that  chicks  contact  most  of  the  infec¬ 
tion  which  later  causes  fowl  paralysis 
ajid  big  livers.  If  during  that  period 
the  chicks  are  less  than  300  or  400 
feet  from  the  nearest  old  laying  hens, 
you  should  not  buy  them,  because  you 
can  not  be  sure  that  they  have  not 
been  exposed  to  this  very  serious  dis¬ 
ease. 

Of  course  you  would  want  to  know 
also  that  the  baby  chicks  came  from 
a  high-producing,  large-egg  strain  and 
that  their  growth  had  been  rapid  and 
uninterrupted;  also  that  they  had  not 
been  over-crowded  in  the  brooder 
houses.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that  you  can  buy  started  chicks  and 
be  successful  with  them,  but  that  you 
run  considerable  risk  when  you  pur¬ 
chase  started  chicks. 

You  also  mentioned  three-month-old 
pullets.  You  can  purchase  them,  and  I 
suspect  that  in  the  long  run  you  would 
be  better  off  to  purchase  them  than  the 
average  started  chick.  Everything  I 
have  said  about  disease  prevention  in 
started  chicks  and  the  importance  of 
your  checking  up  on  that  phase  of  their 
management  applies  equally  to  three- 
month-old  pullets. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


When  a  cow  shows  blood  two  days 
after  she  has  been  bred,  is  it  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  she  is  not  with  calf? 

The  fact  that  the  cow  shows  blood 
some  two  days  after  she  is  in  heat  and 
has  been  bred  is  no  indication  as  to 
whether  she  has  conceived  or  not  from 
that  service.  Approximately  40  per 
cent  of  all  cows  will  show  a  small 
amount  of  blood  some  two  days  after 
heat  whether  they  are  bred  or  not, 
which  means  that  this  is  no  indication 
as  to  whether  they  have  been  bred  or 
not  and  that  there  is  no  correlation 
between  bloody  discharge  and  concep¬ 
tion  rate. — Wilmot  Carter. 

$  '>  $ 

When  buying  asparagus  roots,  is  it 
worth  while  to  buy  two-year  roots  rather 
than  one-year? 

We  feel  that  one-year  roots  are  bet¬ 
ter,  and  that  you  can  get  a  crop  just 
as  quickly  as  when  you  buy  roots  that 
are  older. 


&p-, 


As  the  cost  of  milk  production  increases,  New  York 
Milkshed  dairymen  will  want  to  protect  their  net  income  as 
much  as  possible.  Two  ways  that  dairymen  can  do  this  are 
to:  (1)  Cull  low-producers,  and  (2)  Join  their  neighbors  in 
the  Dairymen's  League. 


OW  is  a  good  time  to  eliminate  low-producing  and 
inefficient  cows,”  advises  Professor  L.  C.  Cunning¬ 
ham  of  Cornell  University.  “With  the  present  cost  of 
concentrate  feeds,  dairymen  cannot  afford  to  keep  low 
producers.  By  selling  poor  cows,  they  can  do  a  better  job 
ol  feeding  and  caring  for  their  remaining  cows,  secure  more 
efficient  production  and  help  in  the  grain  conservation 
program.” 

iYo/r  is  The  Time  To  Cull 

During  February  and  March,  check  each  cow  in  your 
herd,  disposing  of  any  not  worth  keeping  for  production 
now  or  for  future  breeding.  It  pays  to  cull  your  herd  early 
in  the  season  of  flush  milk  production  because: 


j f»  You  make  a  substantial  saving  in  grain  at  a  time 
when  milk  profits  depend  more  than  ever  upon  the  efficient 
use  of  scarce,  high-priced  feeds. 

Intelligent  culling  helps  raise  the  level  of  herd  pro¬ 
duction.  By  replacing  culls  with  high  producing  cows,  you 
get  greater  production  for  your  time  and  labor.  Most 
Northeastern  dairymen  have  enough  young  stock  available 
for  replacements. 

3»  Prices  paid  lor  meat  animals  are  greater  this  year 
than  last.  Dairymen  can  take  advantage  of  these  higher 
meat  prices — and  prevent  possible  inventory  losses  later — 
by  culling  their  herds  now. 


Join  Your  Neighbors  In  The  League 

more  than  27,000  dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York  Milkshed  are  work¬ 
ing  to  protect  their  net  farm  income  through  membership  in  the 
Dairymen's  League. 

These  League  farmers  have  a  voice  in  marketing  their  number 
one  crop.  They  own  a  share  in  the  League's  vast  system  of  milk 
marketing  facilities — tools  that  range  from  country  plants  to  trucks 
delivering  the  final  product  to  city  consumers.  In  addition,  League 
farmers  employ  a  strong  sales  force,  one  that  assures  them  of  a 
market  for  all  of  their  milk  every  day  in  the  year. 

Only  by  working  together  through  a  milkshed-wide  organization 
can  Northeastern  dairy  farmers  hope  to  secure  beneficial,  long- 
lasting  results.  If  you  are  not  yet  a  member  of  the  Dairymen's 
League,  you  are  invited  to  join  with  the  27,000  dairy  farmers  who 
already  are  working  to  obtain  better  markets  and  a  fair  price 
for  milk. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


■ 
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February  Suggestions  for  dairy  farmers; 


•  Scours  seriously  in¬ 
jure  calves.  Get  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  veterinarian 
for  treatment  and 
prevention. 


•  The  managed  milk¬ 
ing  routinesaves  time, 
guards  quality, 
makes  more  milk  and 
cream,  means  cash  in 
your  pocket. 


•  If  you  sell  cream  be 
sure  you  are  getting 
all  the  cream  from 
the  milk.  Use  a  me¬ 
chanical  separator. 


•  Grind  all  grains. 
Use  protein  supple¬ 
ment  to  make  ground 
grains  go  farther. 


Plan  now 

for  better 


summer  pastures 


Remember  how  dry  weather  cut  your 
milk  or  cream  check  last  summer? 
Don’t  let  it  happen  again.  Consider 
spring  planted  summer  pastures  like 
quick-growing  Sudan  grass.  Seeded 
in  late  spring  or  early  summer,  Sudan 
will  provide  excellent  milk-produc- 
ing  pasture  in  the  hot,  dry  summer 
months  of  July  and  August.  And  don’t 
overlook  the  use  of  meadow  aftermath 
to  maintain  your  milk  volume.  And 


for  long  season  pasturage,  ask  your 
County  Agent  about  Ladino  Clover  ! 

You  can  use  grass  silage  in  late 
summer  also.  Excellent  grass  silage 
can  be  made  in  weather  too  rainy  for 
hay  making. 

Order  plenty  of  fertilizer  for  your 
meadows  and  pastures.  Spring  sown 
fertilizer  will  give  them  an  earlier  and 
heavier  growth,  and  enable  them  to 
stand  up  better  during  hot  weather. 


Never  before  in  this  country  so 
many  millions  of  people 
needing  — and  wanting  —  good 
milk  and  dairy  products !  Not 
since  1941  so  few7  cows  to  produce 
the  milk! 

These  facts  point  out  the  con¬ 
tinuing  opportunity  (or  dairymen. 
No  other  type  of  farming  holds 
such  definite  promise  for  you  and 
for  the  coming  generation. 


The  County  Agent  and  your 
dairy  field  service  man  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  help  you  plan 
your  farm  operations  for  more 
efficient  production  of  quality 
milk  .  .  .  and  more  milk  per  acre. 
We  invite  you  to  use  our  nation¬ 
wide  facilities  lor  marketing  your 
milk  and  cream  under  brand  names 
that  merit— and  enjoy — the  high¬ 
est  public  confidence. 


Sheffield  Farms  Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp.  Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co.  Kraft  Foods  Company 

Western  Maryland  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co 
Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 


The  “Sweetest”  Acres  in  New  York 


By  J.  A.  COPE 


SINCE  THERE  is  no  sugar  beet  in¬ 
dustry  in  New  York,  those  acres 
devoted  to  the  production  of  maple 
sirup  are  alone  in  the  running  for  the 
title  of  “sweetest.” 

If  one  had  to  select  among  sugar 
bushes  for  the  one  rated  “tops,”  the 
choice  would  indeed  be  difficult.  There 
are  so  many  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
sugar  bushes  from  which  to  choose, 
extending  from  Chautauqua  County  in 
the  southwest  to  Clinton  County  in  the 
northeast. 

However,  it  is  to  an  improvement  on 
nature’s  seeding  and  spacing  that  we 
must  turn  to  find  optimum  conditions 
for  sirup  production.  This  is  in  a  widely 
spaced,  hand-planted  sugar  grove  or 
sugar  orchard.  There  aren’t  too  many 
of  them  in  actual  operation  in  New 
York  State  and  none  that  the  writer 

has  noted  can  compare  in  vigor, 

health,  and  productive  capacity  with 
the  seven  acre  sugar  grove  belonging 
to  Bean  Brothers  of  McGraw,  Cortland 
county. 

“It  was  just  fifty  years  ago  last 
spring,”  recalls  Allan  Bean,  “that  my 
father,  W.  L.  Bean,  set  out  those 

maples.  He  went  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  carefully  dug  up  maple 

whips  8’  to  10’  tall  and  2”  to  3”  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  set  them  out  here  on  the 
hill  back  of  the  bams.” 

“They  all  lived,”  Mr.  Bean  continued, 
“all  186  of  them,  -which  shows  that  Dad 


did  a  careful  job  of  transplanting.  He  I 
wanted  to  get  those  trees  in  production 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  he  set  them  out  I 
on  40  foot  centers  each  way — that  j 
means  approximately  27  to  the  acre  or 
a  total  of  7  acres  for  the  186  trees,  if 
my  arithmetic  is  correct.” 

A  glance  At  the  picture  shows  how  j 
well  the  trees  lived  up  to  expectations.  I 
They  are  all  now  practically  in  the  3  j 
bucket  class,  which  means  an  average 
diameter  of  20”.  With  this  wide  spac¬ 
ing,  an  enormous  crown  has  developed 
which  tends  to  the  production  of  sweet¬ 
er  sap.  Anyone  tapping  roadside  trees  j 
has  found  that  out. 

In  the  1947  season,  Mr.  Bean’s  total 
production  was  125  gallons  from  the  j 
186  trees.  At-the-farm-sales  were  uni¬ 
formly  $5.00  per  gallon,  or  a  gross  re¬ 
turn  for  the  7  acres  of  $625.00.  Since 
the  acreage  involved  was  seven,  the  re-  j 
turn  per  acre  was  $90.00. 

These  figures  take  on  even  greater  j 
significance  when  it  is  recalled  that  , 
this  return  was  earned  in  less  than  5  j 
weeks’  time  during  the  year.  The  only 
cost  was  one  of  harvesting  and  process-  ; 
ing.  Because  of  the  convenient  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  grove,  there  was  a  mini-  ; 
mum  of  work  in  sap  gathering. 

“If  we  could  only  sugar  all  sum-  J 
mer,”  concluded  Mr.  Bean,  “the  sugar  j 
bush  or  grove  would  be  the  most  pro-  ! 
fitable  as  well  as  the  sweetest  acres  on  . 
the  farm.” 


GRASS 

an  acre  a  year.  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  1200  pound  per  acre  yield  of  good 
timothy  hay.  It  is  shamefully  low.  It 
is  only  enough  feed  to  take  care  of  a 
Holstein  cow  giving  30  pounds  of  3.5% 
milk  a  day  for  33  days.  However,  as 
I  have  just  pointed  out,  two  thirds  of 
this  comes  in  the  first  third  of  the 
grazing  season.  The  cow,  therefore, 
gets  22  days  of  fairly  good  pasture 
from  an  acre  in  May  and  June  and  the 
remaining  11  pasture  days  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  rest  of  the  graz¬ 
ing  season.  By  providing  two  acres 
per  Cow,  which  many  dairymen  do,  a 
cow  on  average  pasture  gets  fairly 
good  grazing  for  44  days. 

Worth  the  Cost 

Increasing  the  total  yield  from  these 
permanent  pastures  is  a  simple  matter. 
True,  it  costs  money,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  investments  that 
can  be  made  on  the  farm.  We  can  do 
that  with  lime  and  fertilizer.  By  apply¬ 
ing  lime  and  fertilizer  we  can  not  only 
increase  the  yield  tremendously  but 
we  improve  the  quality  of  the  feed- 
first,  by  raising  the  fertility  level  of 
the  soil  to  the  point  where  the  more 


( Continued  froyn  Page  6) 

nutritious  legumes  and  grasses  will 
grow,  and,  second,  by  actually  increas¬ 
ing  the  mineral  content  of  the  plants, 
and  often  the  protein  content  also. 

If  we  include  nitrogen  in  the  ferti¬ 
lizer,  we  can  get  earlier  growth  in  the 
spring.  Lime,  phosphate  and  potash, 
and  in  many  cases  just  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate,  will  bring  in  the  clover. 
Once  we  get  the  clover,  pastures  will 
hold  up  better  in  the  summer  and  start 
earlier  in  the  spring.  By  simply  top 
dressing  with  lime  and  fertilizer  we 
make  permanent  pastures  better 
throughout  the  entire  grazing  season, 
but  we  do  not  greatly  alter  the  growth 
curve.  We  must  not  think,  though,  that 
one  top  dressing  will  do  the  job  per¬ 
manently.  We  must  fertilize  these  pas¬ 
tures  regularly  if  we  want  to  keep 
them  good.  For  maximum  carrying 
capacity  we  usually  have  to  apply  nit¬ 
rogen  and  potash  as  well  as  phosphorus. 

Bluegrass 

Some  permanent  bluegrass  pasture 
is,  I  believe,  a  good  thing  on  nearly 
every  dairy  farm.  Bluegrass  has  its 
disadvantages  but  it  also  has  some  ad- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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The  New  1948 

ONE-MAN  LIGHT-WEICHT 

PRECISION 

POWER  CHAIN  SAW 


Is  Here 


There  are  now  over  4,000  users  of 

PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadf. 

One  user  wrote  us  recently  as  follows: 

"My  PRECISION  SAW  has  been  used 
continuously  for  over  three  years.  I 
have  cut  over  TWO  MILLION  feet  of 
lumber  and  4,000  cords  of  pulpwood. 
I  can  highly  recommend  the  PRE¬ 
CISION  SAW." 

HERVIE  SYLVESTER, 
DRUMMONDVILLE,  QUE. 

Another  user  in  Alberta  writes: 

"Your  PRECISION  SAW  has  been 
worl.ing  every  day  frtupi  the  day  we 
received  it  and  it  has  been  sawing  at 
an  averege  of  2,000  logs  per  week, 
with  Just  one  man  operating  it." 
MORO  LUMBER  CO., 
PEACE  RIVER.  ALBERTA 

StiH  another  operator  writes: 

“I  have  investigated  every  chain  saw 
manufactured  on  the  continent  that 
I  could  hear  of,  and  after  comparing 
them  point  by  point  with  "PRECI¬ 
SION,”  I  easily  decided  in  favour  of 
“PRECISION.” 

W  BRITTEN  BOSTON. 
PALMYRA.  INDIANA 

And  another  user  writes: 

"I  have  cut  over  ONE  MILLION  feet 
of  lumber  in  one  year  with  my  saw 
and  it  is  still  in  good  condition  and 
I  use  it  every  dav  cutting  lumber.  I 
have  seen  other  kinds  of  machines 
working  and  I  still  like  my  machine 
the  “BEST”  of  any  I  have  seen  so 
far. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  18” 
Bow  Type  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
would  make  anv  mistake  in  buying 
one  of  these  "PRECISION  SAWS." 
They  are  so  easy  to  handle  in  any 
position  and  very  easy  to  cut  down 
with  or  saw  uo 

ARTHUR  LEM  AY, 

'  TTBURN  MAINE 

Another  user  states 


"Personally  speaking,  regarding  the 
Precision  Bow  Saw,  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  in  October,  it  is  an 
ideal  chain  saw,  for  one  man  or  two, 
and  cannot  be  excelled  in  perform¬ 
ance.  either  in  hardwood  or  softwood 
and  felling  trees — it  beats  them  all. 
I  agree  with  the  title  it  holds:  "KING 
OF  THE  WOODS.” 

Speaking  from  experience  from  a 
satisfied  customer.” 

LEONARD  POLLOCK, 
MILLE  ISLES,  QUE. 

Order  yonr  1948  PRECISION  SAW  now. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

PRECISION  PARTS  Limited 


2023-2025  Alymer  St.  Montreal 


Frederick  G.  Austin,  R,  I,  Farmersville  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


/!  Place 

TO  STAY 

Hotel  Syracuse  is  famous  for 
friendly,  individual  service— 
for  comfortable,  homey 
rooms  —  for  excellent, 
healthful  food.  When  next 
you  visit  Syracuse  —  enjoy 
the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


OIL  J1C1M 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar- 
vel°us  invention  for  most  forms 
A  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 

ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
uay  and  night — at  work  and 
it  costs  you  N OTH- 
„  V !  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
brings.  For  men,  women,  and 
utdren.  Durable,  cheap.  Sen!  on  (rial  to  prove  it. 
IiV  im  st°res.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
tree  Hook  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW1 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  201 -A  btate  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


vantages.  It  will  stand  terrific  abuse, 
it  does  not  kill  out,  it’s  there  every 
spring,  and  can  be  turned  on  when  you 
would  not  want  to  turn  stock  on  La- 
dino. 

Where  most  of  the  pasture  is  plow- 
able,  permanent  pasture  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  somewhere 
between  one  quarter  and  one-half  acre 
per  cow,  and  additional  acreage  improv¬ 
ed  by  seeding  to  a  Ladino  clover-tall 
grass  mixture  as  well  as  adequate  use 
of  lime  and  fertilizer.  Such  pastures 
will  probably  have  to  be  plowed  occa¬ 
sionally  and  reseeded.  They  are, 
though,  much  more  productive  than 
permanent  bluegrass.  especially  during 
the  mid-summer  period.  However,  even 
these  produce  more  feed  in  the  first 
half  of  the  grazing  season  than  the 
last  half. 

Unless  a  dairyman  is  in  a  position 
to  harvest  part  of  his  improved  pas¬ 
ture  acreage  as  hay  or  silage  early,  I 
don’t  believe  he  should  plan  on  much 
more  than  an  acre  per  cow  for  use 
strictly  as  a  pasture.  That  means  he 
must  have  some  additional  type  of 
pasture  for  mid-summer.  Sudan  grass 
will  fill  most  of  the  summer  gap  ex¬ 
cellently,  but  it  is  a  crop  that  has  to 
be  sown  every  year. 

A  better  solution  for  most  dairymen 
can  be  found  in  the  hay  acreage.  If 
legumes  can  be  kept  in  all  of  the  hay- 
acreage,  then  yields  can  usually  be  in¬ 
creased  to  the  point  where  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  hay  acreage  can  he 
utilized  for  aftermath  grazing  from 
about  July  1  on.  If  part  of  the  hay 
crop  can  be  made  into  silage  early,  it 
can  be  turned  on  to  even  sooner.  La¬ 
dino  clover  is  the  legume  “par  excel¬ 
lence”  for  aftermath  grazing. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 

—  A. a.  — 

For  every  rat  a  person  sees  on  a 
farm,  there  are  probably  seven  more  in 
hiding,  according  to  officials  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 


REWARD 


WANTED 


American  Agriculturist  is  looking 
for  two  field  men  of  the  character 
of  Harry  Ennis,  Breesport,  N.  Y. 
(picture  above.)  During  the  last  10 
years  Mr.  Ennis  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  our  field  organization. 
His  income  has  been  better  than 
average. 

If  you  have  a  dependable  car — 
like  to  meet  farmers — want  a  year- 
round  job  with  a  guaranteed  in¬ 
come  to  start  with,  write  Mr,  Ennis, 
413  Savings  Bank  Bldg,,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  and  claim  your  reward. 


Send  for  REGIONAL  FEED-MIX  CHART 
with  optional  grain  mixtures  fitted  to 
the  roughage  of  your  specific  area. 
A  handy  tack-up  guide. 


ANEMIC  BURN-OUT— A  run¬ 
down  state  of  assimilation,  often 
due  to  Iron-Iodine-Cobait  and 
mineral  deficiencies  in  periods  of 
heavy  lactation,  or  from  strains 
of  freshening. 

The  DANGER  MONTH  of  the 
cow’s  cycle  is  the  month  before 
freshening.  Her  whole  productive 
record  for  the  coming  year  can  be 
made  or  broken  here.  Calving  dis¬ 
orders,  depleted  vitality,  productive 
fatigue  often  find  their  origin  in  the 
few  short  weeks  before  this  repro¬ 
ductive  ordeal. 

Does  it  not  make  sense  that  here 
lies  your  big  chance  to  provide 
medicinal  aid  via  a  KOW-KARE 
buildup?  The  daily  grind  of  feed- 
to-milk  conversion  brings  many 
milking  cows  to  the  verge  (or  worse) 
of  ANEMIC  BURNOUT  ...  no 
condition  to  face  added  strains.  Here 
is  where  KOW-KARE  comes  in. 
The  low-cost  daily  addition  to  the 
feed  of  this  CONCENTRATED 


blend  of  Tonic  Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine, 
Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and 
Vitamin  D  provides  a  "crutch”  to 
aid  Nature  in  facing  extra  strains 
with  safety.  Better  calves  and  better- 
producing  cows  result  when  calving 
comes  off  without  a  hitch.  Use  the 
Kow-Kare  buildup  on  your  next 
freshening  cow: 

For  general  fatigue  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  for  sluggish 
milkers  and  cows  "off  feed,”  add 
this  same  aid-to-Nature  to  the  grain 
ration  and  observe  the  result  in  gen¬ 
eral  thriftiness  and  lowering  of  pro¬ 
ductive  lapses.  Follow  the  simple 
directions  on  the  Kow-Kare  pack¬ 
age.  Get  Kow-Kare  at  drug,  feed  or 
general  stores . . .  two  economy  sizes 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  12  t  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


NEW  LOW  COST 
HYDRAULIC  JACK* 


Regular  Value  @ 
$10.95  ea. 

NOW  QfJ  ir 
ONLY  yw.YO  ea. 


3fTON  hydraulic  auto  and  truck  jack;  for  farm 
^se  —  changing  tires,  straightening  frames, 
lifting  loads,  raising  machinery  —  horizontal 
or  vertical  lift.  Light  weight,  easy  to  handle, 
wide  base,  ball  type  valve,  precision  manufac¬ 
ture  throughout.  Unbeatable  value.  Fully  test¬ 
ed,  and— FULLY  WARRANTED. 

Send  check  or  money  order  today  for  $6.45. 
Delivered  prepaid.  C.O.D.  okay. 


n  I  4HV.A9 

1§90  West  Slauscn  Avenue,  Dept,  A-1. 
Los  Angeles  44,  California. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Watering  bridle,  black,  bit  and  reins . $  .90 


Hobbies,  used  . . . . . . . . 50 

Rope  lariat,  25  It.,  new  _ _  .75 

Connecting  links,  2  Vi"  long,  dozen  .  1.00 

Hair  cinches,  used  _ _ _ _ _  2.00 


Prices  do  NOT  include  postage.  Special  circu¬ 
lar  mailed  for  3c  stamp.  1945  catalog,  30S 
pages,  mailed  for  §1.00. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS 
501  Broadway  New  York  12.  N.  Y. 


NEWEST  OTTAWA  LOG  SAW 


Self-Propelled 
Moves  Anywhere 
On  Own  Power 

World’s  fastest  Log  Saw. 

Powerful  6  H  P  str-cooled  motor .  Attaehments 
for  sawing  down  trees,  buzzingiimbs,  cost  hole  dig¬ 
ging  and  pulley  for  belt  jobs.  Big  demand  for  wood, 

E alp,  posts.  Make  big  money  sawing  wood  this  easy  way. 
ow  factory-to-user  priees.  Nothing  like  it.  FREE  details. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  7-831.  Pine  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


(80)  20 


American  Agriculturist,  February  7,  1948 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  men  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca  N.  T. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

March  6  Issue .  Closes  Feb.  21 

March  20  Issue Closes  Mar.  6 

April  3  Issue  . Closes  March.  20 

April  17  issue . Closes  April  3 


-IS 


HOLSTEIN 


CL1SE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernsey*.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck- 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

qiHIq  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
“"LL3  tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH, 


Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  First  and  Second  Calf  Reg.  Hol¬ 
steins  due  very  soon;  Ten  Reg.  Holstein  Calves;  One 
Reg.  Holstein  Bull,  15  months  old.  Herd  accredited 
and  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS.  Phone  20J  Homer,  N.  Y. 


GIJERiNSEY 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 
TOP  QUALITY 

Seven  nearest  dams  average  12239  lb.  M., — 
591  lb.  F.  His  dam  was  junior  champion  — 
Palmyra — 1946  and  a  member  of  the  first 
prize  Get  over  all  breeds  Palmyra  1946  and 
1947.  Herd  approved,  accredited,  classified 
and  production  tested. 

Wychmere  Farm,  Lake  Rd.,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Bull  born  in  March  1947.  Sired  by 
Tarbell  Gay  Champion,  he  a  grandson  of 
Coronation  Leader  28  A.  R.  daughters  and 
out  of  Peerless  Margo  18501  M.,  1013  F.,  Jr. 
3.  Dam  made  as  Jr.  2  in  305  days  two  times 
milking  8563  M.,  430  F.,  and  is  a  daughter  of 
Foremost  Peacemaker,  123  A.  R.  daughters. 
Also  a  few  choice  heifer  calves  of  similar 
breeding.  TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


TOR  SALE:  Registered  Ayrshire* — 3  first  calf  Heifers, 
will  freshen  in  February  and  March — $275.00  each.  Also 
2  Bull  Calves  whose  Sire’s  first  five  daughters’  average 
production  is  over  400  lbs.  fat  each. 

Earl  H.  Harvey  &  Son,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  14  mo.  old  Bull,  Selected  Pedigree. 
Hutchby  &  Cooper  of  Newark  Stock. 

T.  PLUCINIK,  Hunts  Corner,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


|  HAIRY  CATTLE  | 

DAIRY  COWS  AND  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS 

Fresh  and  cluse-up.  One  or  a  carload.  T.  B.  accredited 
Mostly  large  type  Holsteins.  Also  blood-tested  cows. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  1. 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE  —  Large  selection.  We 

specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and  heifers  to 
suit  the  most  critical.  All  cattle  inoculated  for  shipping 
fever.  Free  delivery  any  place.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


CAIC.  H'?h  c,ass  grade  and  pure 
>  UK  uALCi  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties. 

FITCH  BROS 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESYED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNottS  IN  vmRLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y 
Close  and  Fresh  Cows  sE0v7a ?r‘TelecPted 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

is.  N.  Millard.  Pies.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.D  5.  Phone  2015 

1  ABSKBPEEN-ANGIJS  1 

THREE  REGISTERED  BULLS 

8  to  10  months  old.  Excellent  individuals  — 
very  well  bred.  Also,  a  few  females,  some 
bred  to  our  new  Herd  Bull,  Great  Oaks 
Eibamar  2",  1st  prize  at  1946  Illinois  State 
Fair  and  Jr.  Champion  at  Michigan;  sired  by 
Bethel  Black  Mar  Jr.,  1st  prize  at  Inter¬ 
national. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULL 
Calved  October  5,  1946.  Sire:  Globe  Hill 

Magic  Master  2" — Grandsire:  Ankony  Magic¬ 
ian,  Dam:  Globe  Hill  Blackbird  22". 

Also,  some  8  &  9  months  old  heifer  and  bull 
calves  of  excellent  type  and  quality.  All  are 
registered  and  vaccinated  from  a  Bangs  free 
and  T.  B.  Accredited  herd. 

MATKER-PELTON  FARMS 
ADAMS,  NEW  YORK. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SERVICE  BULL 

Sire;  Ravenswood  Pride  Eric  12.  Grand  Sire:  Ames 
Plantation  Pride's  Eric.  Dam;  Eileens  Blackcap  Pride. 
Grand  Dam:  Pride  Cornell  21. 

M.  G.  ADAMS,  Herdsman 

FAN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls,  9  months 
old. 

EARL  HECKMAN,  17  Shannon  St.,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE,  YOUNG  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS 

Well  bred,  accredited  and  negative.  Bred  to  Ravens- 
wood  Pride  Eric  18’’  our  son  of  Ames  Plantation 
Pride's  Eric  and  Cantarbury  Karama  2”. 

KUTSCHBACH  AND  SON 
H.  N.  Kutschbnch  Sherburne,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

Closing  out  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  herd. 

Will  divide.  Bangs  Accredited. 

GEORGE  W.  MEAD,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 

POULTRY 

SOLD  OUT  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 
SPRING  GILTS 

35  Fall  Top  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  August  and 
September  to  Faultless  Master,  Easton  Chere 
Lad,  Golden  Chere  Pioneer. 

15  Fall  Top  Boars  sired  by  Master  Latch, 
Predominant,  Easton  Chere  Lad.  These  Boars 
will  be  ready  to  ship  about  the  first  of  April. 
A.  G.  SINSEBAUGH 

Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  breeding 

It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 

passed. 

Send  for  orices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5  Ballston  Lake,  N.  1 

REGISTERED  DUROC  BOARS 

Our  boars  have  the  meat  type,  the  quality, 
the  growth  impulse  bred  in  them  that  every 
Duroc  breeder  or  commercial  hog  man  wants. 
Cholera  Immune.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

ALLEN  H.  POST 

R.  D.  1  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 

folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BREEDERS 

Gilts.  Sows,  Open  or  Bred.  Boars  to  develop  for 

Spring  and  Fall  Breeders. 

FAN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK. 

VANCREST  new  hampshires 

Proven  Producers  of  Eggs  and  Meat 

*  High  Hamp  hen  all  laying  tests  1946-47 

’  High  Hamp  pen  Western  N.  Y.  1946-47 

'  High  Hamp  hen  Storrs  1945-46,  1946-47 

*  High  Humps  1947  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 

PROGENY-TEST  BREEDING.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Also  HAMP-ROCK  (Sex-Link)  Cross. 
VANCREST  FARM  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE:  PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  Berkshire 
Boar  Hogs.  Ready  for  service,  vaccinated  for  hog  chol¬ 
era  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia.  Shipped  F.O.B.  Hyde 
Park.  Write: 

Frank  Silvernail,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

RICHQUAUTY  lEGR”°RNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State  s  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E 

■S  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG.  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 

CARSON'S  Production  bred  White  LEGHORNS 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Larger,  Healthier,  More 
Vigorous.  Write  for  circular. 

KENNETH  B.  CARSON,  STANLEY,  NEW  YORK 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  -  Capons.  U.  S  Approved  Pul- 

lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing  heavy 

producers.  New  Hampshires  Barred 

Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Leghorns 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FtNGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Keystone  Farms  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 
Hardiest  Breed  Great  Layers,  no  Paralysis. 
Eggs  and  stock.  Circular  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Established  in  1910 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Largest  ROP  flock  individually  mated  in 
the  State,  any  breed.  Highest  average 
egg  size  by  latest  official  summary. 

WESTHILL  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  82F,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-urn. 
world  record  for  official  contest  egq  oroduc 
tion  over  all  breeas  at  all  Egg  Laving  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  thev  win  do  tor  vou 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 

ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  lor  exceptional  livability  unv  ion 
sistent  production  Circular  available. 

RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

|  BOGS 

AIREDALE  PUPS 

6  weeks  old.  Eligible  for  Registration.  Born 
in  cow  barn  and  live  there.  Intelligent, 
healthy  and  TOUGH.  They  love  woodchucks, 
rabbits  and  skunks.  Good  watch  dogs. 

Price  $15.00. 

JAMES  H.  STONE  Marcellus,  New  York 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Weidner  breeding  can  increase  your  proms.  Write  for 
mating  list. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER  AND  SON 

WEST  SH0KAN,  ROUTE  2,  NEW  YORK. 

—SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS— 
Real  Cow  Dogs,  Ideal  Watch  Dogs. 

VIRGIL  SMITH,  R.  D.,  Mount  Vision,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS. 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-7HEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G-  ZIMMER 

Box  C.  Gailupville,  N.  T. 

POLICE  PUPPIES— NOT  REGISTERED 

Grey  and  black  and  tan  and  black. 
MILTON  THOMSON,  Walton,  New  York. 

GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS  The  Dog  That  Went  Tu 
War.  Bred  from  unfriendly  parents.  Black  with  grey, 
light  or  dark  grey.  Guard  yuur  property  against  night 
prowlers.  THE  FOOTE  HILLS 

E.  A.  FOOTE,  UNIONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Dry  den  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 

PEDIGREED  FOX  TERRIERS 

U.K.C.  Registered 

A.  B.  CRANE,  CARMEL,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS 

Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P.  Rabbitry,  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

RRFNIIFR’3  LEGHORNS 
DRfElf  UClf  9  FERNDALE,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

US  ROP  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

1946  ROP  AV _ 274  EGGS. 

UrrlCIAL  25.93  oz.,  4.52  lb. 

199  QUALIFIED  300  EGGERS 

RAISE  GUARANTEED  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

Greatest  profits  from  gorgeous  furs,  delic¬ 
ious  meat,  valuable  breeders.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Fascinating  hobby.  Year- 
round,  money-making  business.  Write 
world's  largest  breeder  today. 

WILLOW  FARM  R-24  Sellersville,  Pa. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

70,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  | 

PURE  CLOVER  HONEY  5  lbs.  $2.25:  10  lbs.  $4.25 

30  lbs.  $12.00.  Pure  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honey  5 
Ihs.  $2.00;  10  lbs.  $3.75;  30  lbs.  $10.00.  Pure  Old 
Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour  10  lbs.  $1.60.  All  postage 
paid  and  insured  to  Zone  3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  Honey  Recipe  Booklets.  Bill  Sossei.  Cobleskiil,  N.Y 

HAY 


rysn  CAIC.  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades. 
rwK  3HLE.  Will  deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  by 
••ail  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 
FOR  SALE 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Mixed  Hay.  Sitraw.  Advise 
what  you  need. 

HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

511  E.  Genesee  St.,  Fayetteville,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  Alfalfa,  timothy,  mixed  hay,  straw. 
Advise  what  you  want. 

ROBERT  WOLFF,  Schaghticoke,  New  York. 
Phone  Greenwich  309F21. 

|  FRUIT  | 

F  L  O  R  I  D  A  'S 

Finest  tree  ripened  Indian  River  Oranges, 
Grapefruit  and  Tangerines.  A  full  bushel  bas¬ 
ket  shipped  direct  to  you  from  our  groves 
for  only  $5.00 — mixed  or  as  requested.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  East  of  Mississippi;  add  10% 
West  and  Canada.  Full  crate  only  $7.90.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to 

INGRAM  GROVES 
BOX  1 5AA,  ROCKLEDGE,  FLORIDA. 


TREE  RIPENED,  JUICY  FLORIDA  ORANGES 

and  grapefruit.  Picked  and  shipped  fresh  daily.  Give 
your  family  the  benefits  of  having  fresh  oranges  and 
grapefruit  every  winter  day  by  placing  your  order  to 
have  us  ship  you  a  bushel  or  a  box  a  month.  You 
can  order  all  oranges,  all  grapefruit,  or  mixed.  Family 
bushel  (55  lbs.)  $4.00;  </2  bushel,  $2.25;  90  lb.  box 
$6.00.  Plus  express  charges.  ALL  SHIPMENTS  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  A  card  brings  illustrated  folder.  Write 

J.  E.  SHOFNER,  Bonded  Shipper,  Tavares,  Fla. 

|  SEEPS  j 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 
(New  York  State  Broadleaf) 

Purity  94.72%.  Germination  69%  plus  12% 
hard  seeds — total  81%.  Recommended  seed¬ 
ing  rate  5  to  6  lbs.  per  acre.  Price  $2.00  per 
lb. — cash  with  order.  Shipping  charges  paid 
on  orders  of  10  lbs.  or  over.  Write  for  free 
cultural  information. 

W.  S.  WILSON  &  SON 
STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE 

Essex,  Virgil,  Empire  Blight  Immune 
Potato  Seed.  Order  now  for  spring 
delivery.  Supply  very  limited. 

THOMPSON  FARMS 
Clymer,  New  York 

FARVIC  AND  CLINTON  SEED  OATS 
Outyields  everything.  Information. 
WILLIAM  ILLIAN  Adell,  Wisconsin. 


CERTIFIED  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 
CORNELL 

29-3.  34-53,  35-5, 

Certified  Perry  Marrow  Beans.  Poplar  Ridge  3610. 

Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
State  Inspected — many  varieties.  Spring-dug 
1948.  Free  circular. 

REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE:  No.  99  International  5  bottom  Disc  Plow 
— nearly  new:  Siebring  Steam  Cleaner;  Parsons  Trench- 
Digging  Machine:  6  ft.  Case  Brushland  Disc  Harrow- 
new;  Case  Pickup  Baler — new.  Phone:  Ovid  34F2. 

BEAN  BROS.,  HAYTS  CORNERS,  NEW  YORK 


INCUBATORS 

2  No.  10.  and  I  No.  12  Cugleys.  Good  Condition.  $900.00, 
or  trade:  what  have  you? 

ANDREW  ZETTS  Drifting,  Pa. 

WANT  TO  BUY: 

One  Used  Folding  Sawing  Machine 
GEORGE  LOEFFERT 

Route  1,  Gasport,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  One  Truck-mounted  Potato  Sprayer. 
One  Iron  Age  Trailer  Sprayer — Good  working 
condition.  Priced  right.  Phone  3714  Evenings. 
Peterson  Bros.  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

1  used  No.  9  Petersime  Incubator,  9400  Egg 
Capacity.  Good  condition. 

Canham's  Hatchery,  Route  4,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  ( 

BUTTER  NUTS  WANTED 
300  Bushels 

MABLE  GARLAND,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT. 


FENCE  POSTS  WANTED:  8  foot  long  Iron  or  5 
inch  diameter  Black  Locust,  Red  Cedar.  Also, 
POULTRY  FENCING,  heavy  6  foot.  Describe, 
quote. 

MAX  BRENDER,  FERNDALE,  NEW  YORK 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

On  Opposite  Page 
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Bag  Balm  ...  a  regular  “speed  artist”  in 
fighting  infection  and  promoting  fast  healing 
of  Chaps,  Cuts,  Snags,  Windburn,  Sunburn, 
etc.  Loaded  with  Lanolin  and  even-spreading. 
Bag  Balm  stays  on,  lasts  longer.  Fine  for 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Big  10-oz.  tin  at 
drug,  feed  and  general  stores.  FREE  FEED¬ 
MIXING  CHART  on  request. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
DEPT.  I2B ,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


J 


FENCING 


FOR  YOUR 
FARM 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing,  Poultry  Fencing  and  Netting, 
.  Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel 
Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain  Link  Fence. 
Chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fence,  Hurdle  Fence, 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

FREE  Illustrated  CATALOG 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

r?Box  14',  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


BREAK  or  TRIM)  DOGS 


Keep  your  dog  from  running  undesired 
wild  game,  train  him  to  run  any  wild 
game  wanted.  Use  Pete  Richard’s  Fam¬ 
ous  Dog  Husks.  Simple,  Safe.  Sure. 
STATE  YOUR  PROBLEM  for  FREE 
information  or  include  1.00  for  bottle 
which  usually  is  enough.  Complete  in¬ 
structions.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PETE  RICKARD  Dept.  AG2  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BUY  PUREBRED  SOWS,  ’BSEi 

raised  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  for  sales  list. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
Frank  L.  Wiley,  Sec'y.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


ARE  YOU  ready  for  rationing,  prob¬ 
ably  under  a  new  name  like  allo¬ 
cations?  Or  perhaps  you  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  this  is  an  election  year. 

Even  though  livestock  prices  up  to 
the  present  time  have  advanced  only 
about  ten  per  cent  since  a  year  ago, 
meat  prices  have  advanced  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent.  So  they  will  again 
try  to  put  livestock  in  chains,  while 
continuing  to  ignore  the  real  causes  of 
the  increase  in  meat  costs:  taxes 
(which  are  now  costing  us  more  than 
our  food),  labor  costs,  and,  in  fact, 
every  cost  of  doing  business  has  in¬ 
creased  out  of  all  proportion  to  raw 
material  costs. 

So  now,  as  before,  rationing  and  con¬ 
trols,  probably  under  new  names,  are 
almost  sure  to  be  put  upon  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  This  would  be  ridiculous  if  it 
were  not  tragic.  It  is  tragic  because 
every  time  some  “power”  opens  his 
mouth,  even  though  he  does  nothing 
else,  production  goes  down;  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  thing  we  most  need, 
along  with  encouragement  for  hard 
work  and  protected  incentives.  Talk  is 
not  cheap  any  more. 

Marketing  Is  Heavy 

While  nothing  has  actually  been  done, 
livestock  developments  are  becoming 
more  serious  every  day.  Livestock 
producers  and  feeders  really  have  no 
fear  of  future  demand  for  their  ani¬ 
mals  or  of  the  public  being  unable  to 
pay  a  satisfactory  price  for  them.  Yet 
these  livestock  men  are  still  marketing 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of 
animals  available  for  future  use.  Most 
alarming  is  the  number  of  dairy  heif¬ 
ers  coming  to  market.  This  has  been 
even  more  pronounced  since  the  holi¬ 
days,  and  especially  since  we  have  had 
so  much  loose  talk  about  “controls” 
from  those  with  power  enough  to  put 
it  over  with  just  a  few  more  people 
agreeing  or  a  little  more  pressure  from 
ill-advised  consumer  groups. 

I  have  talked  with  a  good  many  of 
these  men  who  are  marketing  their 
livestock,  including  some  who  are  al¬ 
ready  marketing  their  fed  lambs  which 
they  usually  do  not  market  until  late 
February  or  March.  They  all  say  ap¬ 
proximately  this: 

“These  animals  are  bringing  me  now 
all  and  more  than  I  expected  or  anti¬ 
cipated.  My  costs  are  getting  higher 
every  day,  and  yet  everyone  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  lowering  the  price  of  my 
livestock  and  everything  else  I  pro¬ 
duce.” 

Loose  Talk  Costly 


EMPLOYMENT 


WANTED:  MANAGER  to  start  new  200  acre  dairy 
farm.  New  machinery  and  equipment  for  most  efficient 
operation.  Modern,  attractive  living  quarters  on  state 
road  between  Sharon,  Conn.,  and  Amenia,  N.  Y,  Job 
to  start  March  15th.  Excellent  opportunity.  Give  full 
details  of  training,  experience,  family,  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Write  Box  514-W,  c/o  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca.  New  York. 


HELP  WANTFI)  We  can  use  a  few  9°°d  hand 
bib.1  vinisii.1/  milkers,  single  or  married. 

Average  pay  50.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

.  .  APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


WANTED:  Married  man  with  experience  for 
Dairy  and  General  Farm  Work  by  March  1st. 
References. 

GORDON  J.  PIERSON,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


PQULTRYMAN  WANTED— Married,  $150  month, 
’-room  modern  nporfment,  refrigerator,  furni- 

'dfe  available.  6  day  week.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences, 

MAX  BRINDER,  FERN  DALE,  NEW  YORK 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


This  is  understandable  to  every  one 
except  our  politicians.  It  is  no  help  to 
many,  many  people  who  are  even  now 
worrying  about  their  future  food  and 
justly  so.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  is  happening  with  noth¬ 
ing,  so  far  anyway,  but  talk. 

What  all  this  “talk”  is  doing  to  our 
future  meat  supply  can  probably  best 
be  expressed  in  the  words,”  We  haven’t 
seen  anything  yet.”  Rationing,  alloca¬ 
tions,  distribution  controls  or  whatever 
they  are  going  to  call  it,  will  not  make 
one  more  pound  of  food  but  will  do  un¬ 
told  harm.  Farmers  will  not  know  how, 
why,  or  what  for  next  season  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  it  will  influence  them  to 
go  easy,  slow  down,  and  cut  down  un¬ 
til  they  can  see  some  light  ahead  for 
the  cost  gamble  they  must  make  be¬ 
fore  they  can  collect  anything.  All  pro¬ 
duction  incentives  will  be  gone,  black 
markets  will  spring  up  over  night,  and 


food  will  disappear  from  normal  dis¬ 
tribution  channels  as  if  by  magic. 
What  a  shame  with  food  needed  so 
badly  everywhere! 

Is  there  no  alternative  or  way  out? 
I  think  there  is.  Raise  everything  we 
can,  feed  more  livestock  and  do  more 
than  we  have  ever  done  before  to  get 
food  on  and  off  our  farms.  (  Editor’s 
Note :  Yes,  but  keep  our  reduced  feed 
supplies  in  mind  and  use  roughage  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent.) 

Here  are  my  reasons:  Primarily  I  do 
not  believe  that  politicians  yet  have 
the  power  in  this  country  that  they 
think  they  have.  We  have  a  shortage 
of  everything  and  will  have  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Much  money  will  be 
changing  hands,  jobs  will  be  plentiful 
and  well  paying;  the  food  we  raise  is 
needed  and  can  be  paid  for,  and  a  diet 
for  health  and  energy  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  facing  this  country,  ex¬ 
cepting  Russia. 


That’s  because  HARDER  is  the  SILO 
that’s  built  right,  the  silo  that  assures 
minimum  spoilage  with  a  minimum  of 
maintenance  trouble  and  expense. 
Stronger,  more  rigid,  more  air-tight. 
Original  continuous  door  front. 


Write  or  phone  for 
complete  information 
about  HARDER — the 
silo  that  has  proved  it¬ 
self  for  more  than  50 
years  as  the  best  to 
own,  the  easiest  to  use 
and  the  biggest 
money  saver — 
and  maker — for 
the  dairy  farm¬ 
er.  Specify  size 
desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


IODINE 

Protection  for  livestock  against 
goiter  and  related  troubles 


Iodine  is  a  necessity  in  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  farm  animals. 

If  it  is  lacking,  goiter  may  re¬ 
sult.  The  chief  loss  from  Iodine 
deficiency  comes  from  interfer¬ 
ence  in  reproductive  processes, 
and  the  birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offspring  which  may  die. 

So  don’t  take  any  chances. 
The  feed  you  buy  probably  does 
contain  Iodine.  But  don’t  guess 
—ask  your  dealer— make  sure  ! 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 


even 


ENGINE 


2  POWER 
RANGES 
iy2  to  2  H.  P. 

2 Vi  to  3  H.  P. 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 
\'A  TO  3  H.P.  GASOLINE  ENGINES 
Clinton  Engineers,  specialists  in  Gaso¬ 
line  Engine  Designs,  have  incorporated 
all  the  best  features,  developed  by  new 
methods  in  airplane  engine  construc¬ 
tion  into  this  compact  air-cooied  power 
plant  of  world  renown. . .  .That’s  why, 
wherever  you  go,  you’ll  find  the 
Clinton  doing  a  better  power  job.  it’s 
sold  and  used  jn  every  country 
throughout  the  world. 

World-Wide  Parts 
and  Service  Stations 
THERE’S  ONE  NEAR  YOU 


CLINTON  MACHINE  CO 

★  CLINTON,  MICHIGAN  * 


AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

May  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
duo  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 


Double  Your  Money  Back 


Now  you  can  help  prevent  udder  trouble  due  to  calving. 
An  amazing,  new  product,  UDDEROLE,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  Dawnwood  Farms. 

Massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  relieve  caked,  swollen 
bag  duo  to  calving  faster  and  better  than  other  methods 
you’ve  tried.  Thus  your  cows  may  go  into  production 
so  MUCH  SOONER  that  you’ll  make  up  to  $27.00  more 
on  each  cow. 


UDDEROLE  a  wonderful,  new  formula  containing 
anhydrous  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective  ingredi- 
’ents.  Thus  massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  give 
powerful  3-way  help.  I.  Relieve  congestion.  2.  Help 
reduce  swelling.  3.  Soothe  inflammation.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and 
say:  “Can’t  afford  to  be  without  UDDEROLE.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Unless  you 
are  delighted  with  UDDEROLE  —  return  unused  por¬ 
tion  ana  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2  —  double  your  money 
back.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  it  your  dealer 
hasn't  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $|  direct  to 
us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin 
of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only  $8. 
DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  aa.  Amenia,  N.Y. 


Golden  Palomino  saddle  horses. 
Ponies  all  sizes,  Hackney,  Welsh, 
Shetland.  How  old  are  children 
you  want  pony  for? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER 
Chariton,  -  -  Iowa. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Freo  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  14 

,,  uni  ctcim  /-attic  54  REGISTERED 
63  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  9  GRADES 


LORENZO’S  DAIRY  FARM.  2  miles  East  of  EAST 
AURORA,  N.  Y.,  16  miles  southeast  of  Buffalo. 

T,  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested.  Bang’s  Vaccinated.  33 
cows  due  in  spring,  balance  next  fall;  10  bred  heifers; 
Balance  open  yearlings  and  heifer  calves;  2  herd  bulls. 
Sale  In  large,  heated  tent,  at  12:00  noon,  lunch  served. 
Lorenzo’s  Dairy  Farm,  Owner,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  MEXICO  N.  Y. 


221st  EARLVILLE  SALE 
100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18 

Heated  pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  C0-,  N.  Y. 
75  Fresh  and  close  springers:  !0  ready  for  service  hulls: 
10  yearling  heifers  and  calves;  5  ready  for  service  bulls. 

It  is  expected  that  the  sale  hill  be  featured  by  a  goon 
herd  from  Now  England.  All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood 
tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated-  This  will  be  your 
opportunity  to  buy  high  bred  animals  at  reasonable 
prices. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 
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VtGHORN  Pen 


»n 


1947 


0°  f°'_ 
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Babcock’s  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  at 
the  Western  New  York  test  led  all  Leghorn 
pens  in  the  country  last  year.  In  addition,  we 
had  the  three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points.  Our  White  Leghorns  also  hold  the  all- 
time  world’s  contest  record  for  all  breeds: 
4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 

ORDER  CHICKS  NOW— 

Get  top  profits  from  this  cham¬ 
pionship  strain.  We  are  now 
hatching  W.  Leghorns,  Red- 
Rock  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 

Air  shipments  anywhere  in  U.  S. 


SEND  For  Our  New  Catalog  TODAY! 


It  describes  our  breeding  program  on  Leghorns,  Dry- 
den  Barred  Rocks,  Harco  R.  I.  Reds  and  Cross  Breds. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Route  3G.ITHACA,  N.Y. 


PUNNYBROOK 


OUR  25th  ANN  I  V  E  RSAR  Y 
Send  for  New  FREE  CATALOG 

and  Big  Free  Anniversary  Gift  Offer 


Backed  by  25  years  in  an  Ohio-il.  S.  Pul- 
loruni  Controlled  Hatchery  these  Golden 
Buie  chicks  have  been  bred  right  to  pro¬ 
duce  superior  quality  features  in  both 
meat  and  eggs.  100%  live  delivery.  98% 
1  livability  GUARANTEED.  18  breeds. 
3t  Sexed  chicks  available.  Write  today  for 
J '  big  FBEE  catalog  and  special  25th  An¬ 
niversary  FREE  GIFT  OFFER. 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  52,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


810  t HG.  lECNOKMt 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEG.  FROM  EGGS 
PRODUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM  $14. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  -  12. 

N.  H.  Reds  _ 

White  &  B.  Rocks _ 

Rock-Red  Cross  _ 

Assorted  Heavy  Ckls.  $10.-100. 

Breeders.  Cat.  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Unsexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$14. 

$27. 

$4. 

12. 

25. 

2. 

14. 

20. 

12. 

14. 

20. 

12. 

14. 

20. 

12. 

From 

Bloodtested 

, 


'  •  .  .raitniatTrf^if  liTfiafTT 


Our  35th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type,  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  and 
Breeders. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Leister’s  Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  or 
White  Rocks.  Rock-Red  Cross  and  Red-Rock  Cross. 
Black  Minorcas.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  CHICKS 
AVAILABLE  IANUARY  1948  AND  AFTER.  Write  for 
prices  and  descriptive  literature  concerning  our  quality 
chicks.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Expert 
sexing  service. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NED 


NEW  HAM  PSH I  RES 


Nedlar  c  aims’  i<  years  of  R.  O.  F.  breeding  is  as¬ 
surance  of  excellent  egg  breeding  in  good  meat  birds. 
Matings  for  flock  improvement,  foundation  stock  or 
commercial  production — U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  and  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved — Pulloruin  clean.  Get  all  the  facts — write  for 
new  16-page  catalog  today. 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

Box  E,  Peterborough.  N.  H. 


CH IX  -  TURKEYS  -  DUX 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  for  your  profits 
n  iLl  T  H-.iCHfc.HIES 
Box  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29 
Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  0864 

Easton,  Penna.  Phone  4861 


IPROFIT-BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pul¬ 
loruin  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatches 
every  week. 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  — 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  for  Circular  —  Established  7920. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR, 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York. 


CHAPf^ 


farMS  Chicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES 


For  more  eggs  per  bird,  more  meat  per 
lb.  of  feed  consumed,  get  Chapman  Farms 
chicks.  Developed  by  careful,  expert  breeding 
to  combine  these  money-making  qualities: 
high  livability,  fast  even  growth  and  feather¬ 
ing,  quality  meat,  and  heavy  persistent  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs. 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Join  the  hundreds  of  poultryinen  and  farmers 
who  have  trad  success  with  Chapman  chicks — 
order  early!  Write  for  catalog  &  prices.  Box  A. 


CHAPMAN  FARMS  »°n”nstv; 


Christies /Vf  IV  HAMPSHIRES 

"of/of  SPIZZERINKTUM 


New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Rocks  at  Their  Best 


You  need  chicks  with  SPIZZER- 
iNKTUM  to  protect  your  invest¬ 
ment  of  feed  and  other  materials. 

,  They  grow  fast  and  uniformly,  feather 
_  "  early  and  completely,  are  ready  for 
the  laying  house  or  broiler  market  ahead  of  usual 
schedule.  Pullets  mature  early  into  prolific  layers 
of  large  brown  eggs.  SPIZZERIN  KTUM  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  and  Barred  Rocks  are  the  best  available — 
juy  direct  from  the  source  and  avoid  substitutes. 

Write  I  oaay  tor  Literature  ana  Prices 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 
straight  Run,  Sexeu  Bullets  or  Cockerels  100% 
U.S.-N.H.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean.  Chicks 
Shipped  by  Express- Parcel  Post-Airfreight. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  11.  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


.  For  Feed  Savings  and  Profits 

Mapes  R.O.P.  sired  chicks  from  U. 
|'S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  clean 
flocks  give  you  high  average  egg 
production  and  rapid  weight  gains 
that  mean  low  unit  costs.  Your 
choice  of  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Recks,  Leghorns,  Rock- Reds  and 
Red-Rocks  For  full  information, 
write 

MAPES  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  R3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y- 


CHICKS 


Increased  Egg  Production  depends  on  the  inherited  laying  abilities  of 
the  chicks  you  buy.  CLEMENTS  offer  pullet  chicks  from  proven  high 
producing  strains  —  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

CLEMENTS  Black  Sex-Links — especially  fine  for  commercial  egg  farmers  — 
quick  growing,  amazing  disease  resistance,  high  production. 

CLEMENTS  Reds — Bred  for  high  livability,  vitality,  unusually  heavy  egg  production. 
CIEMFNTS  ROCKS — Famous  for  stamina  and  egg  laying  abilities. 

MAINE— U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Order  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  early  and  be  sure  of  top  quality — Write  for  catalog  today. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 
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The  Egg-Feed  Ratio  and 
the  General  Price  level 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


IN  THE  WEEK  before  Christmas  the 
egg-feed  ratio  was  reported  on  the 
green  sheet  from  Cornell  as  “less  fav¬ 
orable  than  a  month  ago,  or  a  year 
ago.”  The  ratio  was  given  in  this  way: 


Pounds  of  feed  Average 

a  dozen  eggs  wholesale 

would  buy  price  of  eggs 
I  year  ago  — 13.3  53.9 

1  month  ago — 13.5  74.0 

Last  week  — 10.7  60.5 


Average 
retail  price 
of  feed 
4.05 
5.47 
5.63 


I  have  made  some  calculations  based 
on  the  above  figures,  and  the  result 
is  a  little  surprising. 

I  assumed  for  easy  figuring  a  flock 
of  100  Leghorns  laying  at  the  rate  of 
72  per  cent,  or  six  dozen  eggs  a  day. 
Such  production  is  not  exceptional 
thtese  days.  According  to  the  poultry 
nutrition  men  at  Cornell,  26  pounds  of 
feed  will  be  needed  each  day  to  sup¬ 
port  those  pullets.  So  a  year  ago  it 
would  have  cost  26x4.05c=$1.05  to 
feed  our  hypothetical  flock  of  pullets. 
And  they  would  have  returned 
6x53.9c=$3.23,  leaving  a  “return  above 
feed  cost”  of  $2.18.  Last  week  the  feed 
cost  would  have  been  26x5.63c=$1.46 
and  returns  for  6  dozen  eggs  would 
have  been  6x60.5c=$3.63.  So  this  year 
we  have  a  “return  above  feed  cost”  of 
3.63  minus  1.46=$2.17. 

Now  I  ask  you,  just  how  much  more 
unfavorable  is  the  egg-feed  ratio  this 
year  than  a  year  ago?  Just  one  cent 
less  favorable  if  these  figures  are  not 
lying.  Of  course,  there  is  a  catch  in  all 
this.  Before  you  read  any  further,  go 
back  over  those  figures  and  see  if  you 
can  find  it. 


Other  Commodities  We 
Buy  Cost  More 

I’m  no  economist  but  I  can  make 
guesses.  Here  is  my  guess.  The  figures 
are  correct,  but  $2.18  won’t  buy  as 
much  butter  or  gingham  or  almost  any 
other  commodity  as  a  year  ago.  So  the 
green  sheet  is  right.  The  ratio  is  less 
favorable.  Poultrymen  are  not  doing 
so  well  as  they  did  a  year  ago. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  dozen  eggs  now  pays 
for  two  and  a  half  pounds  less  feed 
than  a  year  ago,  the  “return  above 
feed  cost”  is  almost  exactly  the  same? 

It’s  because  whenever  the  price  of 
both  eggs  and  feed  goes  up,  the  return 
above  feed  cost  also  goes  up.  In  the 
case  we  have  been  discussing,  it  just 
happens  that  this  increase  in  return 
almost  exactly  offsets  the  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  feed  that  could  be  pur¬ 
chased.  If  instead  of  assuming  26 
pounds  of  feed  a  day,  which  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  for  100  Leghorns  laying  at  a  70 
per  cent  rate,  we  had  assumed  30 
pounds,  which  is  more  nearly  what 
good  poultrymen  aiming  at  a  maximum 
feed  intake  actually  get  into  their 
birds,  the  result  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  Here  are  the  figures: 

„  1946 

6  doz.  eggs  @  53.9c 
30  lb.  feed  @  4.05c 

Difference 

1947 

6  doz.  eggs  @  60.5c 
30  lb.  feed  @  5.63c 

Difference 

Now  let’s  get  back  to  this  matter 
of  what  happens  to  your  income  when 
both  feed  and  egg  prices  go  up,  but 
without  a  change  in  their  relation  to 
each  other.  I  discussed  this  in  these 
columns  a  few  years  ago,  and  received 
some  letters  telling  me  I  was  crazy. 
However,  since  that  time  some  perfect¬ 
ly  sane  men  have  pointed  out  the  same 
thing  in  other  papers.  Suppose  eggs 
are  bringing  30c  a  dozen  and  feed 
costs  $3  a  hundred.  Then  it  takes  10 
dozen  eggs  to  pay  for  a  bag  of  feed. 
The  egg-feed  ratio,  therefore,  is  10  to 
1.  If  you  are  a  good  flock  manager, 
you  might  reasonably  expect  to  get  20 
dozen  eggs  from  that  bag  of  feed,  or 


2.01 


3.63 

1.69 

1.94 


Bettcr-Bre. 

S-C.  White 
Leghorns 


nJUaii 

nHV*  'M**  Day-Old  Chicks 

*  Day-Old  Pullets 

Started  Pullets,  4  Weeks  and  Older 

►  -Highest  egg  weight  ’45-46  N.  Y.  U.  S. 
R.O.  P.  Tests 

V  -Holder  1st  N.  Y.  S  Pullorum  Clean 
b  Certificate 

K  -Home  of  CONFINEMENT  REARING 
on  wire  floors. 


-No  Hatching  Eggs  Bought-  all  chicks 
^  hatched  from  eggs  laid  on  our  4  farms 
by  our  13,000  bird  breeding  flock. 


1948’ s  A  LEGHORN  YEAR! 
b  Less  feed  to  grow  chicks,  and  less  feed 
W  per  dozen  eggs. 

Send  for  our 


► 

► 

► 


FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 
Allen  H.  Bulkley  and  Sons 
Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farn- 
Dept.  A-3,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Help  Celebrate  Our 
25th  ANNIVERSARY  with 
BETTER  PROFITS  from 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  Approved— 
Pullorum  Clean 
For  real  vitality,  choose  Moul’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires — big,  long-lived  birds  bred  for  meat 
type  and  top-notch  production.  A  Favorite 
with  breeders,  hatcherymen.  commercial 
poultrymen  Described  in  catalog — write 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOXQ  EXETER,  N.  H. 


.WHITLOCK 

|  BAoY  ilQ  PER 

|  CHICKS . }  lO 


CHICKS  .  T  AO  .  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

A!)  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY, 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

_ Send  for  FRKE  Circular 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
"  R  A  D  E  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  B 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

L  SOHS,  INC. 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


CASH  IN  ! 


Next  fail,  when  egg  prices  climb,  don't  lust 
tvish — CASH!  Start  Bray  Chicks  early!  Backed 
by  over  25  years  consistent  program,  they’re 
noted  for  vigor,  fast  growth,  heavy  'production. 
(Just  ask  anyone  who  has  raised  them!  "Fast 
growers — quick  layers.” — Miss  Amelia  Wigler, 
Alden.  N.  Y.)  Wide  choice  breeds,  cross¬ 
breds.  sex-links.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved.  N.  Y.- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Illustrated  catalogue  on 
request.  Write 


FRED  W.  BRAY  1,4  "’rt" 


Buffalo  4.  N.  Y 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


^PlULSH  FARM!  CHICKJLi&l 


V: 


# 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


C/ia&b&v  Yall&y  C/iwc\ 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec.  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns  $14.00  $28.00  $2.00 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns _ 13.00  26.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  B.  I.  Reds  __  15.00  23.00  10.00 

lted-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds  16.00  24.00  10-00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  1 1 .00  -  9.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-paid.  Sexing  Guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


-til  Breeaers  carefully  culled  and 
Mood  Tested.  Write  Now  for  our 
New  Catalog  and  Prices. 

_  Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


big  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RUGGED  steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  egg- 
Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  22nrl 
year  breeding  Leghorns.  Now  booking  orders  for  Feb. 
March  and  April  delivery.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets 
and  Cockerels.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Low  Prices. 

C.  M.  SHELLEN BERGER'S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  37,  Richfield,  Penna. 


VVe  are  direct  importers  ot  Barron  Leghorns. 
Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 
Lens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


High  record,  traonested. 
bloodtested  stock;  32 
years  breeding  this  strain- 
Sexed  or  Unsexed.  Free 
Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N. 
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KERR  CHICKS 
RING  THE  BELL 


Want  heavy 
layers  or  solid 
broilers?  Kerr’s 
sturdy  chicks 
are  the  chicks 
for  you!  They’ll 
give  you  qual¬ 
ity  eggs  and 
quality  meat. 


120,000  BLOOD  TESTED  BREEDERS 


Kerr’s  breeders  come 
from  high-record,  pul- 
lorum-tested  stock. 
Scientific  methods  on 
240-acre  breeding 
farm  have  developed 
finest  egg-laying 
traits. 


5  BREEDS  &  2  CROSSES 


Forty  years  of  fair 
dealing.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week. 
Special  discount  for 
advance  orders. 

•  Write  or  call  for  FREE 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide 
and  price  list,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Paterson 
Woodbury 
Jamesburg 

CONN.,  Danbury 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 

Kingston 
East  Syracuse 
Schenectady 
Binghamton 


PENNA. 

Lancaster 

Dunmore 

Reading 

Stroudsburg 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


,  Large  Laying  Leghorns 


If  you’re  interested  in: 

QUALITY 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Certified:  N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.: 

•CHICKS  *  BREEDING  MALES 

•HATCHING  EGGS 

OR  STARTED  PULLETS 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

A  postcard  brings  our  catalogue  and  latest  price  list. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed 

RICE  BROTHERS 


Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  Route  3-A-2,Trumansburg,N.Y. 


£  Wayside  Beds  have  become  famous  as  highly 
efficient,  profitable  producers  of  eggs  and  meat 
A  Customers  report  flock  averages  of  180-200  large- 
size  eggs  pc  bird  from  these  vigorous,  healthy, 

•  Quick  growing  chicks.  6.000  excellent  breeders 
on  our  wn  farm  produce  every  chick  or  hatch- 
^  ing  egg  we  sell. 

*  N.  Y.-U  Sl  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 

M  Wayside  offers  the  breeds  and  crosses  listed  at 
left — ail  the  same  high  Quality.  Baby  chicks 
A  available  every  week — either  straight-run  or 
w  sexed.  Reserve  yours  early  1  Write  for  1948 
folder  and  prices  today. 

WAYSI  -  -  ARM 

J.  C.  SMITH,  Prop. 

RD.  2-G,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-one  years  of  breeding  U.S.R.O.P.  Foundation. 
S.  C.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the 
highest  Quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  &  Start¬ 
ed  Chicks.  Get  our  194b  Price  List  Write  Today 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hanson  Large  fype  wmte  Leghorns,  drown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  hatched  from 
eggs  direot  from  N.  H.  We  can  furnish  sexed  or 
straight  run  chicks,  95%  Pullets  guaranteed  Shipped 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Write  tor  catalog  and  prices. 

i.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A,  -  -  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 
ot  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER'S  ANCONA  FARM-  Richfield  10.  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 

„  .  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Paul  S.  PeMman.  Owner.  Richfield  Pa. 


a  return  of  $3  above  the  cost  of  the 
feed.  That’s  all  simple  and  correct  so 
far,  is  it  not?  Now  assume  that  prices 
double.  Feed  goes  up  to  $6  and  eggs 
go  up  to  60  cents.  It  still  takes  10 
dozen  eggs  to  pay  for  a  bag  of  feed. 
That  egg-feed  ratio  is  still  10  to  1. 
But  look  what’s  happened  to  your  in¬ 
come!  You  still  get  10  dozen  eggs  after 
paying  for  the  feed,  and  now  at  60c 
a  dozen  your  income  is  $6  dollars  in¬ 
stead  of  $3.  It  too  has  doubled. 

Again  I  say  that  this  does  not  mean 
you  are  twice  as  well  off.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  I  could  get  a  substantial 
lunch  in  Ithaca  for  50c.  The  same 
lunch  today  costs  $1.25.  But  there  is 
one  advantage  in  these  high  prices. 
It’s  a  great  time  to  pay  off  old  debts. 
It’s  also  a  poor  time  to  contract  new 
ones. 

—  A. A.  — 

END  OF  AN  EXPERIMENT 

FOR  THE  PAST  12  years  Dr.  F.  B. 

Hutt  has  been  carrying  on  an  im¬ 
portant  poultry  experiment  at  Cornell. 
It  involves  the  most  destructive  and 
stubborn  poultry  disease  known — Leu¬ 
cosis.  Readers  may  know  it  by  one  of 
its  other  names — Range  Paralysis, 
Fowl  Paralysis,  Big  Liver  disease.  They 
all  are  a  part  of  the  same  “disease 
complex,”  and  it  appears  in  several 
other  less  common  forms.  No  cure,  or 
even  any  satisfactory  treatment,  is 
known  for  individual  chickens  that  are 
sick  with  Leucosis.  And  the  usual  san¬ 
itary  measures,  such  as  disinfecting 
brooder  houses  after  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  and  rearing  pullets  on  clean  ground 
each  season,  just  don’t  work  with  Leu¬ 
cosis.  It  goes  on  killing  pullets  just  the 
same,  season  after  season. 

Dr.  Hutt  is  a  student  of  Genetics, 
the  science  of  heredity.  He  wondered 
if  by  selection  and  breeding  of  individ¬ 
uals  that  were  naturally  resistant  to 
Leucosis,  a  strain  of  chickens  could  be 
built  up  over  a  span  of  years  so  resist¬ 
ant  that  the  disease  would  no  longer 
be  a  serious  problem.  He  set  up  an  ex¬ 
periment  to  answer  that  question.  Of 
course,  he  wanted  to  hold  egg-laying 
ability  and  large  egg  size  at  a, high 
level  also. 

In  a  recent  report  made  by  Dr.  Hutt 
and  his  co-worker,  Dr.  Cole,  he  states 
that  the  question  has  been  answered, 
and  the  experiment  may  be  considered 
ended.  The  answer  is  yes.  By  pedigree 
hatching  and  family  testing,  and  by 
ruthless  elimination  of  susceptible 
families,  three  strains  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  been  developed  with  resist¬ 
ance  to  Leucosis,  in  particular,  and  to 
diseases  in  general,  considerably  above 
the  average.  At  the  same  time  both 
size  of  eggs  and  rate  of  laying  have 
been  increased. 

Dr.  Hutt  says, “The  extent  to  which 
poultry  breeders  not  supported  by  pub¬ 
lic  funds  would  be  justified  in  under¬ 
taking  the  same  sort  of  work  remains 
to  be  seen.”  By  which  he  implies  that 
average  breeders  probably  cannot  af¬ 
ford  such  costly  breeding  programs. 
But  Dr.  Hutt  has  two  practical  sugges¬ 
tions.  One  is  that  agricultural  colleges 
develop  disease-resistant  strains  of 
poultry  and  distribute  them  just  as 
resistant  strains  of  grains  and  plants 
have  been  distributed.  The  other  is 
that  cockerel  chicks  from  resistant 
strains  be  sent  out  by  thousands  to 
head  hatchery  supply  flocks. 

In  any  case,  it  is  going  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  that  selection  be  continued  by 
someone  in  order  to  maintain  highly- 
resistant  lines,  Dr.  Hutt  maintains. 
And,  the  breeder  who  maintains  a  re¬ 
sistant  line  must  deliberately  expose 
enough  chicks  to  infection  each  season 
that  susceptible  families  will  show  up 
and  can  be  yCliminated. — L.  E.  W. 

—  A.  A.  — 

The  Beltsville  small  white  turkey 
has  become  a  well-established  type.  It 
is  a  relatively  small  bird  with  lots  of 
white  meat  and  thus  meets  very  well 
tlie  needs  of  smaller  families. 


BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


/W  YOU  NEVER  BEFORE 

BOUGHT  A  DAY-OLD 

Suppose  you  had  never  bought  a  chick  in  your  life. 
Today  you  decide  to  go  after  egg  profits.  The  number  of 
dollars  you  take  in  will  depend  largely  on  how  closely 
you  stick  to  these  two  sound  rules:  (1)  don’t  experiment 
with  “bargain”  chicks;  (2)  buy  only  quality  chicks  of 
good  breeding. 

SucA  one  ‘ifyatC 

Every  chick  regardless  of  breed  or  cross,  is  bom  with  a  bred-in 
profit  record — bom  of  proved  layers  on  both  sides.  That  means 
EXTRA  eggs  and  EXTRA  profits.  When  you  buy  a  Hall 
Brothers’  Chick,  you  are  sure  of  getting  that  selective  inbred 
production  value,  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween  just  a  bare  profit  and  EXTRA  PROFITS. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOG 

Hall  Brothers’  6  Purebreeds  and  3 
Hallcrosses  are  described  in  detail 
in  the  most  elaborate,  colorful  and 
informative  catalog  ever  published 
by  anybody.  No  matter  where  you 
buy  chicks,  before  placing  your 
order  you  must  read  this  storehouse 
of  common  sense  about  poultry 
profits.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Order  your  chicks  now,  either 
through  your  Hall  dealer  or  direct 
from  the  hatchery. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59  Wallingford/  Conn. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHIlKS 

Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns - $12.50  $25.00  $3.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  Rocks _ 14.50  20.00  12.50 

White  Rocks  _ 15.00  21.00  J3.00 

Spec.  N.H.  Reds  direct  from  N.E.  16.50  24.00  16.50 

Spec.  Rock-Red  Cr.dir.  from  N.E.  16.50  24.00  16.50 

Mixed  Chicks  $10.00—100:  Asst’d.,  Our  choice  $6.50 
Better  Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  All  Breeders  Biood 
Tested  Sexmg  95%.  Folder  Free. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery,  Dept.  A.  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


YEAR  AROUND  SERVICE 

Over  thirty  years  of  Breeding  and  Hatching.  1948  baby 
chicks  &  Started  pullets.  Large  Barron  English  Type 
White  Leghorns  up  to  338  egg  line.  Min-Leghorn  cross. 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Red  Rocks.  All  from  Pullorum 
tested  stock.  100%  alive  arrival.  Write. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  54-X,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


KUNE'S  TURKEY  POULTS 

10,000  WEEKLY,  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE— 

improved  White  Holland.  Pennsylvania’s  Finest — Win 
F.F.A  Championship  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
Get  the  facts—  "How  Kline  Can  Under  Sell  With 
Better  Poults Write  today: 

KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT.  Box  G,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


QUALITY  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hamilton  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands.  Pullorum 
clean.  Breeders,  no  eggs  purchased.  Circular  with  low 
prices  FREE. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  A,  Washingtonvllle,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  POULTS  from  the  Famous  LAUXMONT 
White  Holland  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Get  de¬ 
tails  why  our  business  increased  1208%  this  past  sea¬ 
son.  Low  price,  high  Quality.  Circular  free.  LAUX¬ 
MONT  Turkey  Ranch,  R.  I,  Wrightsville,  Penna. 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS,  with  every  100.  if  order  is 
placed  before  March  I.  Immediate  or  future  delivery. 
BARRED-WHITE  ROCKS.  LEGHORNS.  $11.95  per 
100:  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  BUFF  ROCKS.  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  $12.95—100. 
Heavy  Assorted.  $9.95-100.  Plus  postage.  Thousands 
weekly.  Pullorum  tested.  Write  for  complete  price  list. 
MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
Mt.  Healthy,  Dept.  No.  AA.  Ohio. 


When  writina  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


DUCKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  , 

Hatched  from  large,  selected  breeders.  Shipped 
Promptly  $22.00—100. 

Harry  Burnham,  No.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 

Giant  Pekins,  Runners,  Rouens,  Geese. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 
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HAVE  YOU  had  a  party  recent¬ 
ly?  No?  Then  why  not  give  one 
on  Valentine’s  Day?  Written 
invitations  are  not  necessary, 
but  should  your  friends  be  scattered, 
that’s  the  simplest  way  of  contacting 
them.  Cut  out  red  cardboard  hearts  to 
use  as  invitations.  With  white  ink 
write  informal  notes  on  them  stating 
the  time,  the  place  and  the  type  of 
party  it’s  to  be.  Slide  these  into  white 
envelopes  addressed  with  red  ink.  Since 
this  day  suggests  hearts  galore,  they 
should  be  worked  into  the  scheme 
whenever  possible.  Red  should  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  both  decorations  and  food.  It’s 
fun,  for  when  once  started  on  such  a 
project,  ideas  seem  to  come. 

Stage  a  buffet  supper  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  the  men.  They  like  parties,  too. 
Use  a  dead- white  cloth  on  the  table 
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By  RUBY  PRICE  WEEKS 


which  will  be  lighted  with  tall  red 
candles  in  low  matching  holders.  (If 
you  use  nothing  but  candlelight 
throughout  the  rooms  where  entertain¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  very  effective.)  A  center- 
piece  of  any  bright  red  flowers  may 
be  used.  Arrange  them  with  their  foli¬ 
age  in  one  corner  of  a  low  oval  or  ob¬ 
long  bowl,  depending  upon  the  shape 
of  your  table  and  what  you  have  to 
use.  Float  a  single  bloom  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  comer. 

If  you  prefer  something  a  bit  more 
unusual,  use  a  heart  tray  as  your 
centerpiece.  To  make  it,  fasten  a  two- 
inch  wide  strip  of  red  mat  stock 
around  the  edge  of  a  heart  cut-out,  the 
size  best  suited  to  your  table.  Fasten 
this  to  the  edge  of  the  heart  with 
pieces  of  Scotch  tape.  With  a  five-inch 
wide  strip  of  cellophane  make  a  ruffle. 
First  fold  this  strip  in  half.  Then  place 
a  ruler  in  the  fold  and  push  the  cello¬ 
phane  toward  center,  thus  making  the 
ruffle.  Remove  ruler  and  fasten  ruffle 
around  edge  of  heart  using  Scotch 
tape.  Fill  center  with  "boutonnieres” 
of  red  flowers,  one  for  each  guest. 

Guests  will  serve  themselves  and 
carry  food  to  small  tables  upon  which 
will  be  dead-white  cloths  and  napkins 
and  ruby-red  water  glasses,  if  avail¬ 
able.  Each  table  will  be  lighted  with 
a  tall  red  candle  in  a  low  candlestick. 


Before  the  party,  write  names  of 
famous  pairs  of  lovers  on  hearts,  one  on 
each  half-heart,  cut  irregularly.  Put 
those  with  girls’  names  in  one  box  and 
those  with  men’s  names  in  another. 
After  all  guests  have  arrived,  these 
will  be  drawn  from  their  respective 
boxes  and  the  heart-partners  must  sit 
together  for  supper.  (The  cut  sections 
may  be  matched  if  there  chances  to  be 
anyone  who  doesn’t  know  for  whom 
to  look.)  They  must  immediately  start 
calling  each  other  by  their  new  names 
all  during  the  evening.  Anyone  who 
makes  a  mistake  and  doesn’t  do  so 
should  be  fined.  He  will  pay  a  forfeit. 
Later  each  person  will  have  to  do  some 
stunt  to  get  back  his  fine. 

Here  are  some  suggested  partners: 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  Abel¬ 
ard  and  Heloise,  Paris  and  Helen  of 
Troy,  Dante  and  Beatrice,  John  Alden 
and  Priscilla,  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth,  Captain  John  Smith  and 
Pocohontas,  Edward  and  Wally  (Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Windsor),  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  Phillip. 

Valentines  is  a  good  after-supper 
game.  Pass  out  slips  of  paper,  on  each 
of  which  is  the  name  of  a  guest.  Plan 
so  that  each  girl  will  draw  a  man’s 
name,  and  each  man,  the  name  of  a 
girl.  Each  contestant  should  then  be 
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B  y  GRACE  WATKINS  BUCKKTT 

EMININITY  is  the  keynote  of  this  choice  of  necklines.  Sizes  10-20.  Size 
spring’s  styles,  expressed  in  small,  16,  3%  yards  39-inch, 
neat  waistlines,  softly  rounded  No.  2 1  02.  Soft  cuddly  bunny  to  make 
shoulders,  and  longer  skirts  of  for  Easter  is  10  inches  high.  Cuts  in 
practically  any  width  you  fancy.  In  the  one  size.  %  yard  35-inch;  %  yard  18- 


F 


left-hand  panel  are  four  flattering 


inch  contrast. 


frocks  that  will  carry  you  from  spring  No.  2642.  Basque  bodice  dress  has 
into  summer.  In  the  right-hand  panel  dirndl  skirt  to  animate  with  twTin  rab- 

are  styles  for  the  pig-tail  age  and  “l  applique;  pattern  includes  panties. 

Sizes  2,  4,  6  8.  Size  4,  2%  yards  35- 


younger.  They  and  the  cunning  bunny 
would  make  grand  Easter  gifts! 


inch  for  both. 


No.  2123.  Fan  pleated  dress,  panties 
No.  2392.  Gather  side-long  glances  and  bonnet  included  in  this  pattern! 
in  a  dress  with  new  closing  and  flaring  Sizes  2>  4>  6>  8  Size  4  dress,  2  yards 
skirt.  Sizes  10-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  3%  35-inch;  bonnet,  %  yard  35-inch;  pan¬ 
yards  39-inch.  ties,  ^  yard  35-inch. 

No.  2182.  Slim  trim  dress  with  be-  No.  22T2.  Twin  model  dress  with  a 
ruffled  shoulder  yoke  flatters  a  figure  shoulder  yoke  to  point  up  freedom- 
with  line.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  36.  giving  pleated  skirt  opens  out  flat  for 
2%  yards  39-inch;  1%  yards  ruffling.  easy  ironing.  Sizes  6  mos.,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
No.  2349.  Wee-waisted  two-piece  Size  2,  1%  yards  35-inch, 
dress  has  a  soft  scalloped  peplum  and  No.  2230.  Twin-buttoned  cape  and 
perky  bustle  bow!  Sizes  12-20;  36-40. 

Size  16,  37s  yards  39-inch. 


scalloped  shoulder  yoke  dress  in  the 
same  pattern!  Sizes  6  mos.,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
No.  2275.  Beautiful  basic  dress  has  Size  2,  dress,  1%  yards  35-inch;  cape 
a  peplum  with  the  new  fishtail  flare;  1  yard  54-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose 
20  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  15  cents  for  our  new  Spring 
Fashion  Book  with  over  150  pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions. 
Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


given  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  pencil  and 
colored  crayons  with  which  to  draw  a 
caricature  of  the  person  whose  name 
was  drawn.  A  four-line  verse  must  be 
written  to  go  with  the  finished  valen¬ 
tine.  The  time  allowed  to  do  this  should 
be  stated  at  the  start  and  each  “ar¬ 
tist”  told  to  put  his  name  on  the  back 
of  his  work,  when  finished.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  all  valentines  should  be  dis¬ 
played  about  the  room  so  that  everyone 
has  an  opportunity  to  judge  and  vote 
for  the  cleverest.  Give  a  book  of  clever 
caricatures  for  first  prize  and  a  box 
of  red  candles  as  a  second. 

Finding  Their  True  Loves  is  another 
game  which  is  fun.  The  men  are  blind¬ 
folded,  one  at  a  time;  then  they  shake 
hands  with  the  girls,  who  are  all  stand¬ 
ing  in  line.  They  must  guess  correctly 
the  girl  with  whom  they  are  shaking- 
hands.  Each  time  a  new  chap  is  blind- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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1HAD  such  good  luck  with  Sugar 
Thin  Cookies  at  Christmas  time  that 
I  have  made  more  for  valentine  gifts. 
I  cut  them  heart  shaped  and  decorated 
some  with  nuts  and  some  with  flowers 
made  from  red  and  green  candied  fruit. 
For  containers  I  pasted  red  hearts  on 
cellophane  bags  tied  with  red  ribbon. 
This  is  my  recipe: 

Cream  %  cup  butter  or  vegetable 
shortening  with  1  cup  sugar.  Add  1 
beaten  egg,  1  tablespoon  cream,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Sift,  then  measure,  2 
cups  pastry  flour;  resift  with  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  and  1  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Mix  all  together.  Chill.  Roll  very, 
very  thin;  cut,  decorate,  sprinkle  with 
sugar,  bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°)  5 
to  8  minutes.  Makes  about  100  little 
cookies 

Chocolate  Croutons  are  delicious  and 
look  attractive  with  the  heart  cookies, 
so  I  made  some  like  this:  Cut  white 
bread  in  small  squares,  fry  slowly,  in 
butter  (real  butter  if  possible)  until 
golden  brown.  Dry  in  slow  oven.  Cool. 
Melt  equal  parts  sweet  and  bitter  cho¬ 
colate  over  warm  water.  When  cho¬ 
colate  coating  is  cool,  dip  croutons  in 
it  wfth  fork.  Dry  on  waxed  paper. 

Valentines  for  town  friends  may  well 
be  a  dozen  eggs  in  those  gay  plastic 
refrigerator  egg  cases.  Our  friends  like 
the  big  eggs  that  are  hard  to  pack  in 
shipping  cases 

My  valentine  to  you  is  this  new 
method  of  insuring  uncurdled  scallop¬ 
ed  potatoes.  If  you  do  not  already  know 
this  or  some  better  method,  I  think 
you  will  be  as  grateful  as  I  was  when 
it  was  told  to  me.  For  years  I  had  tried 
innumerable  suggestions,  but  more  of¬ 
ten  than  not  my  potatoes  curdled.  This 
way  they  are  always  smooth  and 
creamy: 

Put  thinly  sliced  potatoes  in  butter¬ 
ed  casserole,  season  and  sprinkle  each 
layer  very  lightly  with  flour,  dot  with 
butter,  place  dry  in  moderate  oven 
(350°)  for  15  minutes.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  scald  enough  milk  barely  to  cov¬ 
er  potatoes,  pour  hot  milk  over  hot 
potatoes  and  bake  about  45  minutes  or 
until  done. 

If  you  try  this  method,  or  if  you 
have  a  better  way  to  scallop  potatoes, 
will  you  please  tell  me  about  it?  That 
will  be  your  valentine  to  me.  Address 
Mrs.  Paul  Townsend,  Trumansburg,  N. 
Y.,  R.  2. 

—  A. A.  — 

SPUING  FASHION  HOOK 


Just  off  the  press  is  our  Fashion  Book 
for  spring  sewing,  agog  from  cover  to 
cover  with  the  excitement  of  the  1948 
silhouette — gentled  shoulders,  dimin¬ 
ishing  waistlines,  whirling  skirts.  All 


that’s  new  in  fashion  is  yours  plus 
many  practical,  easy-to-make  pattern 
designs  for  more  conservative  tastes. 

The  book  includes  ensemble  themes; 
ballerina  skirts  to  wear  with  your 
blouses — and  such  lovely  blouses  to 
wear  with  your  skirts;  Easter  fashions; 
frocks  for  graduation;  designs  that  suit 
the  fuller  figure;  home  f locks,  and 
clothes  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Price  15  cents.  To  order,  write  Am¬ 
erican  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SER¬ 
VICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.,  and  enclose  15  cents  in  coins. 
Write  name  and  address  clearly. 

—  a. a.  — 

TO  HELP  WITH 
THE  WASH 

ASHING  in  winter  sometimes  has 
to  be  accomplished  against  odds; 
the  home  management  specialists  of 
the  USDA  have  come  forward  with 
these  suggestions  that  may  save  you 
some  trouble: 

If  washing  machine  is  kept  in  a  cold 
place,  such  as  an  unheated  porch,  bring 
it  into  a  warm  room  several  hours  be¬ 
fore  using.  Otherwise  the  oil  or  grease 
in  the  machine  may  be  stiff  enough  to 
blow  a  fuse.  Besides,  the  enamel  tub 
needs  to  have  the  chill  off  before  put¬ 
ting  hot  water  into  it;  hot  water  on 
cold  enamel  may  crack  it. 

Clothes  that  freeze  stiff  on  the  lines 
suffer  more  wear  and  tear  from  whip¬ 
ping  in  the  wind  than  soft  clothes. 
Therefore  on  very  cold,  windy  days  it 
may  be  better  to  dry  clothes  indoors. 

Clothes  are  less  likely  to  stick  to 
lines  that  have  been  rubbed  with  vine¬ 
gar.  If  clothes  do  stick,  remove  gently 
to  avoid  tearing.  Clothespins  warmed 
in  the  oven  a  few  minutes  before  using 
make  the  hanging-up  job  more  com¬ 
fortable  for  the  worker. 

Never  hang  wet  wool  clothes  or 
blankets  outside  in  cold  weather.  Wool 
is  sensitive  to  sudden  changes  in  tem¬ 
perature  and  should  be  washed,  rinsed 
and  dried  at  approximately  the  same 
temperature,  avoiding  either  extreme 
of  heat  or  cold. 

A  cart  for  rolling  out  the  clothes 
basket  or  a  sled  for  pulling  it  over 
snowy  ground  saves  energy  in  getting 
clothes  to  the  line.  If  the  cart  or  sled 
brings  the  clothes  to  a  height  that  can 
be  reached  without  stooping,  a  third  of 
the  energy  used  in  hanging  clothes 
can  be  saved. 

—  A. a.  — 

HEARTS  ARE  TRUMP 

{Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
folded,  the  girls  will  change  places  so 
-that  the  men  will  be  fooled.  After  all 
the  men  have  guessed,  the  girls  will 
try  it.  Only  they  will  shake  with  their 
left  hands  as  there’s  supposed  to  be  a 
special  connection  between  the  heart 
and  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand. 
If  a  girl  happens  to  guess  the  same 
person  who  guessed  her  name,  it’s  a 
sure  sign  of  true  love. 

Cupid’s  Darkies  is  exciting.  Each 
guest  is  given  a  pencil  and  a  paper 
heart.  The  lights  are  turned  out  or 
dimmed  so  that  the  room  has  very 
little  light.  Each  one  is  to  draw  a  cupid 
as  instructed.  The  first  order  might  be, 
“Draw  Cupid’s  right  leg.”  The  next, 
“Draw  Cupid’s  wings,”  etc.,  until  the 
work  is  finished.  The  results  will  be 
really  something.  And  the  guests  will 
become  hysterical  when  lights  come  on 
and  the  works  of  art  are  put  on  dis¬ 
play. 

If,  after  these  games  are  over,  some¬ 
thing  else  is  needed  to  complete  the 
evening’s  entertainment,  Hearts  may 
be  played.  Everyone  knows  the  game, 
but  instead  of  having  the  Queen  of 
Spades  count  13  against  a  score,  use 
the  Queen  of  Hearts  and  have  her 
count  26.  As  a  first  prize,  give  a  heart- 
shaped  box  of  salted  nuts  or  candy, 
with  a  pack  of  red-backed  cards  as 
second.  Wrap  all  prizes  in  white  pa¬ 
per  and  tie  with  big  red,  squashy  bows. 


MONARCH  COAL-WOOD  RANGES 


In  addition  to  Monarch’s  exclusive  Duplex  Draft  Control,  this 
beautiful  Monarch  Coal -Wood  Range  gives  you  Vitrifused  Glass • 
lined  flues  for  lasting  protection  against  rust  and  corrosion  — 
Blue-Black  ” Mirco ”  Malleable  Top  for  quick  heating  and  easy 
cleaning  —  Large  Oven  to  meet  all  baking  requirements  —  and 
Welded,  One-Piece  Construction  which  assures  you  efficient  heat 
distribution  and  greater  strength  for  longer  life.  Yes,  the  safest, 
soundest  investment  you  can  make  is  in  a  Monarch  Coal -Wood 
Range!  See  your  Monarch  dealer,  or  write  the  factory  for  our 
"full  line  folder.” 

MALLEABLE  IRON  RANGE  CO.,  6328  Lake  St.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


Peter  Safner,  R.  2,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 


yWUfflLL  PflPf? 


BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selec¬ 
tion  easy.  Beautiful  colors,  smart 
patterns.  Wholesale  prices,  save  '/2. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Department  76,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HANDBLOCKED  LINEN  LUNCHEON  SETS 

FLORAL  DESIGNS;  Green,  Brown,  Rose,  Blue,  Red. 
Four  place  mats  12  x  16;  four  napkins;  gift  boxed. 

$4.00  postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee. 

FOUR  MAPLES  GIFT  SHOP,  Greensboro.  Maryland. 


BOM  RED  MOD 

TO  GET  MORE 

STRIN6TH 

If  your  blood  LACKS  IRON! 

You  girls  and  women  who  suffer  so 
from  simple  anemia  that  you’re  pale, 
weak,  “dragged  out” — this  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  blood-iron.  So  try 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  TABLETS — one 
of  the  best  home  ways  to  build  up 
red  blood — in  such  cases.  Pinkham’s 
Tablets  are  one  of  the  greatest  blood- 
iron  tonics  you  can  buy!  Buy  them 
at  any  drugstore.  Worth  trying! 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  TA8&CTS 
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A  New  Serial  Story  of  Love  and  Adventure 


Bip  E.  II.  EASTMAN 


SYNOPSIS 

Thirty  years  after  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition,  Nate  and  Constant 
Williams,  and  their  three  children,  Joel, 
Hannah,  and  Asa,  are  living  on  a  poor 
farm  east  of  the  Hudson  River.  A  bitter 
quarrel  with  the  patroon’s  new  agent 
over  the  payment  of  the  year’s  rent  has 
added  to  their  troubles  and  brought  a 
visit  from  the  Sheriff.  Another  unexpect¬ 
ed  visitor  is  Joel  Decker,  the  old  scout 
who  was  their  constant  companion  on 
the  Sullivan  Expedition,  to  which  Nate 
and  Constant  had  also  been  attached  as 
scouts. 

Joel,  whom  they  had  not  seen  since  the 
old  days,  located  them  when  he  happened 
to  join  Asa  in  a  fight  to  defend  a  young 
girl  and  her  family  from  some  ruffians. 

Nate’s  quarrel  with  the  patroon’s  agent, 
plus  the  arrival  of  Joel  Decker  with  his 
account  of  the  rich  lands  open  for  settle¬ 
ment  in  western  and  central  New  York, 
results  in  a  momentous  decision  by  Nate 
to  go  “west”  with  his  family  to  start  a 
new  life  in  the  lands  “beyond  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna.” 

Asa  Williams  is  filled  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  adventure  and  hopes  to  persuade 
Martha  Ball  to  go  with  them  as  his  wife, 
but  Martha  suddenly  turns  against  him 
after  meeting  at  a  spelling  bee  Henry 
Kingman,  one  of  the  ruffians  against 
whom  Asa  had  fought  a  few  days  earlier. 

Stunned  and  bewildered,  Asa 
stood  speechless.  It  was  so  unlike  the 
Martha  whom  he  had  always  known. 
Friends  gathered  around  him,  pleased 
that  again  he  had  won,  but  the  victory 
was  an  empty  one.  He  thought  agon¬ 
izingly  that  he  had  won  the  spelling 
bee  but  lost  the  girl  that  he  had  just 
come  to  realize  he  loved. 

Yes,  he  said  to  himself,  it  was  un¬ 
like  Martha.  Something  more  than  the 
mere  loss  of  the  spelling  match  must 
have  upset  her,  and  it  had  something 
to  do  with  that  son-of-a-gun  Kingman 
from  the  River.  And,  by  gosh,  he  was 
going  to  find  out  what — and  now! 

Already  some  of  the  crowd  had 
their  wraps  on  and  were  outdoors, 
shouting,  laughing,  and  piling  into  the 
straw-filled  sleighs  or,  if  the  distance 
wasn’t  far,  walking  toward  home.  But 
Martha  had  not  gone  yet.  She  was  at 
the  other  end  of  "the  room,  with  her 
red  cloak  on,  which  even  in  Asa’s  de¬ 
spairing  mood  made  him  think  of 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  He  went 
across  the  room  to  her.  At  her  elbow 
stood  Kingman,  again  talking  earnest¬ 
ly  with  her.  Asa  strode  up. 

“Martha,”  he  said,  “are  you  ready? 
Shall  we  go?” 

“Go  where?”  she  asked,  coldly. 

“Why,  home,  of  course.  I  thought  we 
would  walk  back  and  have  a  chance 
to  talk.” 

She  turned  to  face  him. 

“I  have  made  other  arrangements, 
Mr.  Williams.” 

“Martha,”  he  pleaded,  “what’s  the 
matter?  You  can’t  be  mad  because  you 
lost  the  spelling  match.” 

“Nothing  whatever  is  the  matter,” 


she  said,  maddeningly. 

“Aw!”  drawled  Kingman,  “why  don’t 
you  tell  him,  Martha?” 

“All  right,  I  will,”  she  said,  hotly. 
“I  heard  about  that  girl  of  yours  down 
the  river  the  other  day.  Don’t  think 
you  can  make  a  fool  of  me,  Asa  Wil¬ 
liams!  I  don’t  ever  want  you  to  speak 
to  me  again.” 

“Martha,”  again  pleaded  Asa,  “would 
you  believe  a  stranger,  a  liar  and  a 
lout,  like  this  man  Kingman,  as  against 
a  friend  you  have  known  all  of  your 
life?” 

“Liar,  am  I?”  said  Kingman,  spring¬ 
ing  forward  and  swinging.  The  blow 
took  Asa  unawares  and  knocked  him 
down.  He  sprang  up,  every  inch  of  him 
ablaze  with  the  desire  to  kill  the  bully. 
But  before  he  could  get  to  him,  the  two 
school  teachers,  perhaps  anticipating 
something  of  the  kind,  jumped  in  be¬ 
tween  and  grabbed  Asa.  While  they 
held  him,  Kingman  clutched  Martha’s 
arm  and  hurried  her  out  of  the  school- 
house. 

“Sorry,  Ace,”  said  the  kindly  Miller, 
“but  that’s  not  the  way  to  settle  an 
argument.” 

“Listen  to  me,”  said  Asa  quietly,  but 
with  deadly  emphasis.  “That’s  the  se¬ 
cond  time  that  fellow  has  hit  me  and 
got  away  with  it.  Next  time  we  have 
a  run-in,  it’ll  be  a  fight  to  the  finish!” 

CHAPTER  III 

THE  DEPARTURE 

ON  A  CHILL  morning  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  shortly  after  the  spelling 
bee,  a  group  of  men  and  women  stood 
in  front  of  the  Williams’  homestead, 
bundled  against  the  cold  and  the  pene¬ 
trating  wind-  A  discouraged  winter 
sun  was  hesitating  over  the  eastern 
horizon  and  the  dirty  snow  still  lay  on 
the  ground. 

The  Williams’  homestead  had  been 
chosen  as  the  jumping-off  place,  and 
this  was  the  day  for  the  start  of  the 
great  adventure  to  find  what  lay  over 
the  hills  “beyond  the  Susquehanna.” 
In  the  group  ready  to  push  off  were 
the  Williams  family — Nate,  Constant, 
Hannah  and  Asa.  Joel  Williams,  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  partial  success  as  a  local 
farmer  or,  perhaps,  by  his  wife,  who 
was  not  given  to  adventure,  had  elect¬ 
ed  to  stay  behind,  and  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  him  to  take  over 
Nate’s  lease  of  the  farm  from  the  pa- 
troon,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Joel  Decker  was  on  hand,  bent,  rheu¬ 
matic,  but  still  spry  enough  to  hop 
around  like  an  excited  rooster,  showing 
his  age  not  so  much  by  his  straggly 
gray  hair  or  his  rheumatic  joints  as 
by  his  growing  tendency  to  talk. 

Also  with  the  little  band  was  the 
schoolmaster,  Jim  Miller,  who,  much  to 
the  pleased  surprise  of  Asa,  had  de¬ 
cided  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  adven¬ 


turers.  Miller  laid  no  claim  to  being 
a  farmer,  but  he  was  tired  of  teaching 
and  for  several  years  had  been  prepar¬ 
ing  himself  to  practice  medicine  by 
taking  courses  in  New  York  City  and 
by  studying  and  working  with  old  Dr 
Ashley  in  the  home  neighborhood. 

Among  his  other  accomplishments, 
Jim  Miller  knew  how  to  do  rough  sur¬ 
veying,  and,  realizing  that  it  might  be 
hard  at  first  to  make  his  living  as  a 
doctor  in  a  pioneer  community,  he 
planned  to  supplement  his  income  with 
a  chain  and  compass. 

Miller’s  decision  to  go  west  with  the 
Williams’  family  and  the  others  was 
immensely  pleasing  not  only  to  Asa 
but  also  to  Nate,  who  had  known  Jim 
for  years  and  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  him.  Nate  knew  that  Jim  would 
pull  a  man-sized  load  wherever  he  was. 

But  perhaps  the  one  in  the  entire 
party  most  interested  in  Jim’s  coming 
with  them  was  Hannah  Williams,  al¬ 
though  no  one  but  Hannah  herself  was 
aware  of  this.  Looking  at  Jim  now  as 
he  stood  beside  his  horse  waiting  for 
the  start,  her  heart  skipped  a  beat  and 
she  turned  to  look  away  lest  her  face 
betray  her  feelings. 

In  a  country  where  personable  young 
men  were  scarce — or  in  any  country 
for  that  matter — Jim  Miller  was  an 
object  of  feminine  interest.  He  was  tall 
and  dark,  with  a  long  face  which  na¬ 
turally  fell  into  grave,  almost  sad, 
lines  when  he  was  quiet,  but  which 
lit  up  with  goodwill  and  kindliness 
when  he  smiled.  Jim  was  a  born  stu¬ 
dent  and  knew  his  classics,  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  book  learning  and  his 
philosophical  temperament,  he  had 
what  it  takes  for  living  under  pioneer 
conditions. 

In  THE  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
Nate  Williams  had  made  his  moment¬ 
ous  decision  to  go  West,  he  had  made 
a  determined  effort  to  get  two  or  three 
of  his  friends  and  their  families  to 
join  the  party,  rightly  thinking  that  it 
would  be  pleasanter  and  easier  not 
only  to  make  the  long  journey  in  a 
group  but  also  to  have  his  old  friends 
as  neighbors  in  the  new  land  to  which 
they  were  going.  But  it  was  Asa  who 
had  had  a  share  in  getting  the  school¬ 
master  to  go,  and  it  was  Asa  also  who 
had  convinced  Peter  Van  Schaick  and 
his  family  that  a  pot  of  gold  lay  at 
rainbow’s  end  to  the  west. 

Peter  Van  Schaick  of  Dutch  des¬ 
cent,  was  in  his  early  thirties.  Nate 
and  Asa  knew  him  as  one  of  the  finest 
men  of  their  acquaintance  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  Constant  was  very  fond  of 
Minnie,  his  wife.  Peter  and  Minnie  had 
one  son,  Carl,  ten  years  old.  Also  liv¬ 
ing  with  them  was  Anna  Van  Schaick, 
Peter’s  sister,  who  was  approaching 
thirty  and  was  therefore  classified  in 
the  neighborhood  as  an  old  maid.  Al¬ 
though  Anna  Van  Schaick  knew  that 
she  was  regarded  as  an  old  maid,  she 
did  not  intend  to  accept  that  verdict  if 
there  was  anything  she  could  do  about 
it.  Tall  and  angular,  her  quick,  short 
movements  showed  her  tense,  nervous 
temperament.  Either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  she  felt  frustrated,  and 
it  was  already  beginning  to  sour  her 
disposition,  none  too  sweet  to  start 
with.  She  resented  having  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  her  brother  and  his  family, 
but  made  no  objection  to  going  west. 
Instead,  she  urged  the  venture,  espe¬ 
cially  after  learning  that  Jim  Miller 
was  going.  Although  she  was  not  really 
in  love  with  Jim,  she  looked  on  him,  as 
she  did  on  all  unattached  males,  with 
an  ever-hopeful  eye.  Besides,  she 
thought,  there  might  be  some  eligible 
unmarried  men  in  that  pioneer  country 
to  which  they  were  going! 

Since  the  spelling  bee,  there  had 
been  times  when  Asa  Williams’  own 
enthusiasm  had  cooled  somewhat,  es¬ 
pecially  at  night  when  he  turned  and 
twisted  in  his  bed  and  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sleep,  almost  deciding,  like  a 


,  I  LOVE  THE  SNOW 

Queena  Davison  Miller 

"I  love  the  snow," 

I  said,  and  leaned 
To  see  out  through 
The  winter-lathered  pane  .  .  . 
And  felt  the  driven  cold. 

And  so  drew  back  again. 

"I  love  the  snow," 

I  said  .  .  .  and  pulled 
The  shade,  and  drew 
A  chair  beside  the  stove. 

And  chose  a  book  to  read 
About  an  orange  grove. 


million  men  before  him,  to  give  up  ad¬ 
venture  and  career  for  a  girl.  Then  he 
would  conclude,  almost  in  despair:  “I 
haven’t  even  got  the  girl.” 

The  day  after  the  spelling  match  he 
had  gone  directly  to  Martha  Ball’s 
house  and  asked  to  see  her.  Mrs.  Ball 
had  opened  the  door,  but  when  he 
asked  for  Martha  she  had  turned  with¬ 
out  a  word  and  gone  into  the  sitting 
room.  A  moment  later  Martha’s  father 
had  come  striding  out  of  it  and  said 
harshly  to  Asa: 

“Williams,  let’s  get  one  or  two  things 
clear.  Henry  Kingman  has  told  me 
about  your  getting  into  a  brawl  down 
the  river  the  other  day  over  a  girl. 
Martha  has  told  us  what  happened  at 
the  spelling  bee  the  other  night,  and 
she  says  tha,t  she  never  wants  to  see 
you  again.” 

Asa’s  quick  temper  was  rising.  He 
had  never  liked  John  Ball,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  pig-headed  and 
churlish. 

“That’s  all  right  with  me  if  she  feels 
that  way,  Mr.  Ball.  But  I  think  that  in 
fairness,  after  you  and  she  have  known 
me  all  my  life,  you  might  listen  to  an 
explanation.” 

“We  have  all  the  facts  that  are  ne¬ 
cessary.  Moreover,  I  think  it’s  a  good 
thing  that  these  western  lands  are 
opening  up,  for  it  gives  some  of  our 
eastern  neighborhoods  an  opportunity 
to  rid  themselves  of  some  undesirable 
elements.” 

Asa’s  face  was  white. 

“Mr.  Ball,”  he  cried, “if  you  weren’t 
an  older  man,  I’d  make  you  take  back 
that  insult.” 

John  Ball  sneered. 

“According  to  what  I  hear,  I  haven’t 
much  to  fear,  for  you  don’t  seem  to 
have  much  luck  in  your  brawls.  Any¬ 
way,  I  wish  you  goodday!” 

INCE  then,  Martha  had  eluded  all  of 
his  efforts  to  see  her,  and  now  the  die  j 
was  cast.  There  could  be  no  turning  j 
back.  The  little  group  in  the  road  ft 
front  of  the  Williams’  house  were  busy 
with  the  last  minute  details  of  their 
departure.  Hitched  to  a  long  sleigh 
was  the  Williams’  team  of  farm  horses. 
Peter  Van  Schaick  stood  beside  a  fine 
yoke  of  oxen  drawing  another  long 
sleigh.  The  schoolmaster  had  elected 
to  ride  a  horse.  Joel  Decker,  a  ligW 
pack  on  his  back  and  his  long  rifle 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  was  traveling 
as  he  always  had  traveled,  on  his  own 
two  feet.  In  fact,  the  two  sleighs  were 
so  loaded  with  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment  that  it  looked  as  if  most 
members  of  the  party  would  have  to 
walk  much  of  the  time. 

Behind  the  sleighs  were  three  cows, 
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You  Get  All  These  Advantages 
When  You  Buy  Mealmaster  ... 


★  INSULATED  WITH  FIBERGLAS 

★  LONG  LASTING  FIREBRICK  LINING 

★  DE  LUXE  PORCELAIN  FINISH 

★  ALUMINIZED  STEEL  BODY 

★  MORE  UNIFORM  BAKING 

★  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 


For  kitchen  beauty  and  cooking  effi¬ 
ciency  see  America's  modern  Coal 
Range  the  new  Mealmaster  now  ...  At 
your  dealer  or  write  Knox  Stove  Works, 
2016  Ailor  Avenue,  Knoxville  7,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  for  free  illustrated  folder. 


Made  by  the  makers  of  the 
famous  Twm-Temp  Heater 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


MACKINAWS 

ALL  WOOL  PLAID 
WORTH  $12.50 

Because  of  water 
stains  in  the  flannel 
lining,  which  cannot 
be  seen  when  MACK- 
I.N'Aiy  is  ‘being  worn, 
these  warm  coats  are 
being  sold  at  the 
bargain  price  of 
S7.50.  Sizes  31-42; 

Maroon  or  Blue 
I’laici. 

NEW.  B-3  STYLE 
SHEEPSKIN  JACKET 

Dark  brown  leather;  water 
repellent  acrylite  finish, 
barge  shearling  collar  with 
storm  strap.  Fully  lined 
fleecy  sheepskin.  Zipper 
front.  Sizes  34,  36,  38. 

. — .  $15.95 

SHEEPSKIN  LEATHER 
PANTS — M  a  t  c  h  above 
jacket.  U.  S.  NAVY  sur¬ 
plus.  NEW.  Suspenders. 

Waist  Sizes  36,  38,  40 

)B'y  - . -$6.95 

AIR  CORPS  OVERSHOES  —  Zipper'  closure 
on  12’*  rubber  boots.  Felt  lined.  2”  shearling 
cuff  to  keep  out  snow'.  Rubber  soles  and  tops, 
barge  and  extra  large.  _ $6.95 

B- 15  WOOL  ALPACA  LINED  JACKET. 

Water  repellent  poplin.  Mouton  fur  (beaver- 
dyed  lamb)  collar.  Zipper  front.  Knit  cuffs 
and  waist.  2  outside  slash  pockets;  2  Inside 


pockets.  Sizes  34-46  _ 15.50 

G.  I.  RAINCOATS.  Nearly  new  _ $2.50 

G.  I.  WOOL  SERGE  PANTS.  Repaired. 

Sizes  2.8-34  _ $2.95 

G.  I.  WOOL  SHIRTS,  re-issued  _ $2.75 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


WRITE  FOR  FI  IFF  ILLTJSTRATF1)  LIST  MEN’S 
AND  WOMEN’S  CLOTHES 
Orders'  sent  postpaid,  except  for  C.  0.  D. 

Consumers  Clothing  Co.  Inc. 

Box  K,  26  GREENE  ST.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
one  belonging  to  the  Van  Schaick  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  others  to  the  Williams’. 
Ten-year-old  Carl  Van  Schaick  was 
trying  to  keep  the  cows  from  wander¬ 
ing  until  the  party  got  under  way. 

There  had  been  several  long  discus¬ 
sions  before  the  day  of  departure  as  to 
what  supplies  should  be  taken  along. 
Joel  Decker  had  emphasized  the  diffi¬ 
cult  roads  and  trails  that  lay  ahead 
and  the  need  of  taking  only  absolute 
necessities.  But  Joel’s  idea  of  neces¬ 
sities  was  quite  different  from  what 
the  women  in  the  party  regarded  as 
I  necessities.  Even  Constant,  who  still  re¬ 
membered  vividly  the  meager  rations 
and  few  belongings  of  the  boys  who 
had  fought  under  Sullivan,  now  hated 
to  go  without  the  possessions  to  which 
she  had  grown  accustomed  over  the 
years. 

F 

A  INALLY  an  agreement  was  reached, 
and  the  scant  supplies  loaded  into  the 
two  sleighs  were  indeed  simple.  First 
of  all,  there  would  be  milk  from  the 
three  cows.  Two  of  them  had  freshened 
recently,  however,  and  the  men  knew 
that  the  milk  supply  would  soon  be 
reduced  when  the  cows  had  to  depend 
for  the  main  part  of  their  food  on 
browse,  the  small  twigs  of  underbrush 
and  trees. 

For  his  part,  thought  Asa,  he  would 
be  satisfied  as  long  as  he  could  have 
mush  and  milk  and  johnnycake  and 
milk.  If  he  could  have  those,  he 
wouldn’t  worry  much  about  what  else 
he  had  to  eat. 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  carry 
all  the  cornmeal  and  flour  that  they 
could,  also  several  bushels  of  wheat. 
Joel  had  argued  against  taking  the 
wheat,  but  did  no  arguing  about  the 
several  great  slabs  of  bacon  which  had 
been  cured  in  the  farm  smokehouse, 
although  he  was  insistent  that  he  and 
“Old  Armie”  could  keep  the  party  sup¬ 
plied  with  what  meat  they  wanted 
from  the  wild  game. 

Included  in  the  food  supply  was  a 
goodly  amount  of  salt,  some  butter, 
and  some  maple  sugar.  It  was  hoped 
that  they  would  arrive  at  their  destin¬ 
ation  in  time  to  find  and  tap  maples 
to  make  their  sugar  supply  before  the 
maple  sap  season  was  over. 

T 

A  HE  hardest  problem  for  the  women 
to  decide  was  what  to  take  and  what 
to  leave  behind  in  the  way  of  cooking 
and  household  utensils.  It  was  obvious 
that  they  couldn’t  carry  any  furniture. 
Minnie  Van  Schaick  had  almost  cried 
at  leaving  behind  two  or  three  fine 
old  heirlooms  that  had  come  down 
through  the  Van  Schaick  family  since 
the  earliest  times  in  the  county. 

“We’ll  come  back  some  time  and  get 
them,”  Constant  consoled  her.  “Re¬ 
member,  I’ve  been  out  there.  It  isn’t 
really  so  far.” 

Into  one  of  the  sleighs  was  packed 
a  big  black  kettle  for  boiling  water  or 
sap  over  an  outdoor  fire.  Into  this  went 
( Continued  on  Page  28) 


"He  says  he's  here  t©  protect  his 
interest — it  was  his  quarter  the 
patient  swallowed!" 


For  the  BEST  in  Farm -Home  FREEZERS,  it’< 

SteinJun&t 


NOW,  eat  the  “cream  of  the 
crop”  whenever  you  want!  Stein- 
horst  Freezers  can  preserve  a 
year’s  supply  of  fresh  fruits, 
vegetables,  meat,  poultry  and 
fish  for  most  any  size  farm 
family.  You  can  grow  every¬ 
thing  you  need — spread  seasonal 
surpluses  over  the  entire  year — 
save  drudgery  of  home  canning 
— save  money! 

Manufactured  by  the  pioneer  in 
industry,  STEINHORST  Farm-Home 
Freezers  have  35  years  of  proved  engineering 

skill  and  experience  built  into  them.  With  STEINHORST  you  get  all  the 
“newest”  and  “best”  features  which  have  been  tried  and  tested  under 
laboratory  research  and  actual  operating  conditions. 

With  STEINHORST  you  get: 

•  Circulated  "Air-Blast”  Freexina”” 

•  "Signal  Sentinel"  thermostat  control  — * 

•  Extra  insulation  and  improved  lid  con¬ 
struction  — 

•  Modern  streamlined  styling  — 

•  Beautifully  plated  hardware,  designed 
for  years  of  service  — 

•  Baked  white  enamel  finish  easy  to  keep 
clean  — 

•  Roomy  storage  compartments  — 

•  Convenient  height  for  any  person  to 
use  — 


Yes,  For  Safe,  Dependable,  and  Econom¬ 
ical  Farm-Home  Freezers,  There  Are 
None  Better  than  Steinhorst! 


•  Three  standard  models  to  choose  from 


<9  Send  for  information  and  illustrated  circulars.  There  is  absolutely 

no  obligation.  Write: 


w 

m  _ _ _ 

N 

•s 

'  S  ,v  1 

ES-  1 

s 

■mi 

1  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  1 

BOX  208,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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Get  ready  for  the 
big  spring  demand 
for  hand-loomed 
rugs.  Order  im¬ 
mediately  your 
supply  of 


MAYSVILLE  WARP  and  RUG  FILLER 

Improved  Quality — Bright  Colors — Low  Prices 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  and  general  catalog  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Endorsed 
and  used  exclusively  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  members  of  the  Guild 
of  Home  Weavers,  4  national  as¬ 
sociation  for  improving  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  weavers  and  increasing 
their  sales.  No  dues.  No  charges. 
Write  for  WEAVER'S  Manual. 
I.  JANUARY  &  WOOD  CO. 
Dept.  C,  Maysville,  Ky. 
FREE— Samples  of  WARP  and 
FILLER  and  information  about 
looms  on  request. 


£  VSR-BLOOMING  6 

ROSES  >7 


QUEENS  OF  THE  FLOWER  WORLD! 

strong,  2  year  heavy-rooted  roses — 
best  of  reds,  pinks,  whites,  yellows. 
SEND  NO  MONEY— WE  SHIP  C.O.D. 
Pay  postman  $1  plus  postal  charges. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


FREE 

SAMPLES 


KNITTING  YARNS 


Quality  all-w  o  o  1 
hand  knitting  yarns 
t  direct  -  to  -  you 
-0W  PRICES 
Send  for  FREE 
samples. 


-  samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  300,  Winchester,  M 


SELL  PLASTIC  APRONS,  ETC. 

Big  demand,  write  for  sales  kit. 

Pompanoosuc  Co.,  Dept.  A- 14,  East  Thetford,  Vt, 


ii/IHTX  CUIRTQ  Fine  duality  broadcloth  for  birth- 
I*nl  I C  Onllt  I O  day  presents  etc.  Send  for  free 
cloth  sample  PLANTATION  SHIRT  COMPANY 
BOX  414  SOUTH  NORWALK.  CONNECTICUT 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 

Sleepless  Nights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles 
of  tiny  tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the 
blood  and  keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get 
tired  and  don’t  work  right  in  the  daytime, 
many  people  have  to  get  up  nights.  Frequent 
or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t  neglect 
this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
Poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 
may  also  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches 
and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00;  Postpaid!  1 1 00  $1.98;  100  25  Cents.  Prints, 
percales,  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS.  Dept.  (AJ,  Bedford.  Penna. 


FOR  SALE 

TIME  for  that  deserved  vacation.  Be  THRIFTY. 
Take  a  Trailer  Coach.  $1150.00  and  up.  Sleeps 
four.  BELL  TRAILER  SALES 

Lockport,  Tolgate  Hill,  New  York 
Tel.:  352  and  3012-M-1 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


SUCCESSFUL  GOOSE  RAISING 

A  new,  illustrated  handbook  giving  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  on  establishing,  breed- 
ing,  incubating,  growing,  fattening  a  flock 
of  geese.  Also  discusses  goose 
liver,  feathers  and  down,  mar 
keting,  processing  and  freer 
ing.  ? 1. 00  per  copy,  postpaid. 

YANKEE  GOOSE  FARM 
Box  123,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Had  Your  Ton -Miles  Today? 

Last  year  the  railroads  moved  more  tons  of  freight  more  miles 
than  ever  before  in  time  of  peace. 

They  hauled  enough  tons  enough  miles,  in  fact,  to  average 
twelve  ton-miles  of  transportation  service  every  day  in  the 
year  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

That  meant  loading  and  moving  more  carloads  of  grain, 
more  cars  of  coal  than  ever  before — and  more  cars  of  all  sorts 
than  in  any  of  the  war  years,  even  though  there  were  fewer 
cars  available. 

With  the  cooperation  of  shippers,  the  railroads  are  getting 
more  service  than  ever  before  out  of  each  freight  car  they  have. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  buying  and  building  all  the  freight 
cars  for  which  materials  can  be  obtained.  And  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  until  the  car  supply  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  nation  with  even  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

These  new  cars — and  the  locomotives,  the  improvements 
to  track  and  signals  and  shops  and  all  the  rest  of  the  railroad 
plant — call  for  an  investment  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

That’s  one  reason  why  railroad  rates  have  to  be  enough  so 
that  railroad  earnings  will  be  adequate  to  attract  investment 
dollars.  For  the  railroads  of  tomorrow ,  and  the  service  you  will 
get  from  them,  depend  upon  earnings  today. 

Association  of 
American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


( Continued  from  Page  27 ) 
a  smaller  kettle,  and  nested  in  this 
were  several  others,  including  a  beauti¬ 
ful  copper  kettle,  one  of  Minnie’s  heir¬ 
looms.  The  women  also  insisted  on  tak¬ 
ing  along  two  small  churns,  one  for 
each  family.  When  the  men  objected, 
Constant  pointed  out  with  considerable 
vigor  that  the  chief  purpose  of  having 
a  cow  was  to  make  butter,  and  you 
couldn’t  make  butter  without  a  chum. 
Then  there  were  a  few  tin  pans,  some 
wooden  buckets,  a  supply  of  wooden 
sap  spiles,  blankets  and  some  heavy 
quilts  which  Minnie  had  inherited  from 
her  grandmother. 

F 

ACH  family  also  carried  some  emp¬ 
ty  ticks,  looking  forward  to  filling  them 
either  with  straw  or  with  feathers 
when  such  supplies  could  be  obtained. 
Bulkiest  of  all  the  things  which  every¬ 
one  considered  essential  were  the  farm 
tools — spades,  hoes,  shovels,  pitch- 
forks,  sickles,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  axes  and  saws.  They  had  decided 
that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the 
larger  farm  tools  and  were  hoping  to 
get  the  few  they  needed  near  where 
they  were  going. 

All  of  these  supplies  had  been  packed 
and  repacked.  At  last  the  womenfolk 
climbed  into  the  overloaded  sleighs  and 
pulled  the  blankets  around  them.  Nate, 
who  was  driving  the  head  sleigh, 
shouted  “Giddap!”.  Peter  told  his  oxen 
to  “Go  Long!”,  and  the  procession 
moved  slowly  down  the  road.  Constant 
turned  to  gaze  at  the  home  that  she 
had  known  so  many  years  and  where 
her  babies  had  been  bom,  and  waved 
to  her  son  Joel  and  his  wife  standing 
disconsolately  on  the  steps  of  the  old 
farmhouse.  With  a  sinking  heart  she 
thought  for  a  moment  of  herself  and 
Nate  setting  out  for  the  unknown  at  a 
.time  when  they  should  perhaps  be 
thinking  about  taking  it  easier.  Then 
she  turned  to  look  resolutely  ahead. 
For  weal  or  woe  the  'die  was  cast. 
What  was  to  be,  would  be,  and  they 
would  make  the  best  of  whatever  came. 

T 

*  AILING  the  little  procession  were 
Joel  Decker,  young  Carl  Van  Schaick, 
and  Asa.  Jim  Miller  was  astride  his 
horse.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
[road  they  passed  Martha  Ball’s  house. 
Still  smarting  from  the  injustice  of 
John  Ball’s  tongue-lashing  and  the  un¬ 
fair  treatment  he  had  had  from 
Martha,  Asa  determined  that  he 
wouldn’t  even  turn  his  head  toward 
their  house  as  he  went  by.  But  he 
could  no  more  help  taking  a  last  look 
at  Martha’s  house  than  he  could  help 
breathing.  And  as  he  looked — was  that 
Martha  at  the  upstairs  window  looking 
his  way  as  intently  as  he  was  looking 
hers  ?  Or  was  it  someone  else  ?  Yes,  it 
was  Martha  herself.  What  was  she  do¬ 
ing?  Yes,  he  was  right,  she  was  rais¬ 
ing  the  window! 

And  then,  to  his  amazement,  Martha 
leaned  out  of  the  open  window  and 
waved  a  white  handkerchief  at  him. 
Asa  waved  back  and  then  turned  with 
a  lump  in  his  throat  and  stumbled  on 
after  the  slowly  plodding  cattle.  May¬ 
be  Martha  had  wanted  to  see  him  after 
all!  It  was  just  that  devil  Kingman 
who  had  made  all  the  trouble  by 
lying  to  Martha  and  to  her  folks.  If 
they’d  just  had  a  chance  to  talk  it  over, 
things  might  have  been  different.  Well, 
it  was  too  late  now.  He  would  never 
see  her  again! 

Asa  had  previously  confided  some 
of  his  troubles  to  Joel,  and  now  the 
old  man  was  watching  the  boy  and  the 
little  byplay  with  the  girl  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  His  mind  went  back  thirty  years 
to  Asa’s  father’s  woman  troubles  and 
he  exclaimed,  half  sympathetically  and 
half  humorously: 

“Wimmen  make  a  lot  of  trouble  in 
the  world  for  sartin’.  Thank  God  I’ve 
kept  clear  of  the  part  an’  passel  of 
’em!’*  (To  Be  Continued) 


If  You  are  Suffering  from  some  of 
the  Torture-Like  Pains  of 

RHEUMATISM 


SINUS,  LUMBAGO 


PREPAID  ^  _ _ 

W  • 
don’t 
care  what 
you’ve  tried 
before  —  patent 
medicines,  hot 
water  bottles,  heat¬ 
ing  pads,  etc.,  our 
ELECTRIC  MASSAG- 
ER  may  do  for  you 
what  it  has  done  for  thou- 
sands  of  people  who  suffered 
from  some  of  the  torture-like 
pains  of  RHEUMATISM,  SIN¬ 
US  TROUBLE.  LUMBAGO, 
ARTHRITIS,  NEURALGIA,  MUS¬ 
CULAR  ACHES,  etc.— or  we  will  refund  your 
money!  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  our  unit. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  heat  has  relieved  the 
various  pains  described  above.  Our  ELECTRIC 
MASSAGER  is  the  finest  heating  unit  ever  made 
which  enables  you  to  MASSAGE  the  painful  area 
at  tile  same  time  that  invigorating  heat  is  applied. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  the  efficiency  of  this  new 
instrument.  Operates  on  any  1 10-volt  line  AC  or 
DC.  Send  $3.00  cash,  check  or  Money  Order  and 
we  will  ship  prepaid  or,  if  you  wish,  we  will  ship 
C.O.D.  and  you  can  pay  Postman  $3.00  plus  few 


PLEASE 


READ  THIS 


CAREFULLY 


ARTHRITIS,  NEURALGIA 
MUSCULAR 
ACHES,  etc. 


cents  postage. 


Here’s  Proof! 

(From  original  letters  in  file) 

F.  B.  of  Michigan  writes:  “Your  mas- 
sager  is  very  good  for  rheumatism.  I 
enclose  $6.00  for  which  send  me  two 
more  which  L  want  to  give  to  some  of 
my  friends  that  got  rheumatism  very 
bad." 

F.  N.  S.  of  N.  Y.  writes:  "So  grati¬ 
fied  with  results.  .  .  this  is  really  first 
relief  I’ve  had.  .  .  am  so  sold  on  your 
gadget  that  I've  recommended  it  highly 
to  friends." 


Metropolitan  Electronic  Co.,  Dept.  28 
42  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Doesn’t  it 
seem  more 
sensible? 


•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table — a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  50  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  have 
proved.  Get  a  25<  box.  Use  as  directed. 


ALWAYS  carry 


QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTI0H 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  C old 


FOLEY’S 


Honey  &  Tar 
Cough  Compound 


WRIST  WATCHES  FOR  All 

GIVEN 

Perfect  time 
keepers,  Fos' 
popular  mods*' 

Get  a  handsome  watch  for  your  very  ow n  Given  to  yodj fjj 
gelling  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  10c  per  packet  and  remits 7 
per  catalog.  Nothing  to  buy.  Send  for  40  pkts  seeds  TODc  • 
A  post  card  will  do. 

Lancaster  County  Seed  Co.,  Sta.  286  Paradis*,  f* 
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Heavy  Apple  Supply 
Worries  Growers 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


IN  A  PERIOD  when  price  and  move¬ 
ment  of  fruit  leave  something  to  be 
desired,  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in- 
Rochester  pondered  economic  prob¬ 
lems. 

Dr.  W.  I.  Myers,  dean  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  told  growers 
they  could  expect  lower  net  incomes 
this  year  because  of  rising  costs.  He 
cautioned  conservatism  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  predicted  a  recession  in 
prices  within  a  year  or  two.  He  did  not 
think  the  European  recovery  program 
was  going  to  step  up  food  exports 
much,  if  any. 

President  Carl  G.  Wooster  of  Union 
Hill  told  members  that  in  spite  of  the 
strong  overall  demand  for  food,  the 
pipelines  seemed  to  be  clogged  with 
fruit  “and  we  now  hear  of  large  stocks 
in  storages  and  warehouses.”  He  said 
the  competition  from  citrus  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  increased,  but  that  ap¬ 
ple  growers  had  not  taken  such  a  price 
beating  as  citrus  growers. 

Insect  and  Disease  Control 
Takes  Top  Interest 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  first  day’s 
session  at  Rochester  brought  a  record 
attendance,  indicating  the  great  inter¬ 
est  in  spraying  and  dusting  for  insect 
and  disease  control.  Experiences  of 
many  growers  in  this  direction  during 
the  past  year  were  sad.  Rain  and  wet 
ground  impeded  spraying,  accelerating 
development  of  scab.  Many  growers 
went  all  out  for  use  of  DDT  for  control 
of  codling  moth  and  found  they  had 
little  or  no  control  of  scab  and  other 
infections. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Mills  of  Cornell  said 
scab  was  “general  and  bad,”  with  in¬ 
fection  building  up  during  the  past 
three  years.  Dr.  J.  M.  Hamilton  of  the 
Geneva  Station  said  that  some  of  the 
newer  sprays  wrongly  used  were  ex¬ 
pensive  and  harmful.  S.  W.  Harman 
of  the  Geneva  station  and  L.  F.  Steiner 
of  the  USD  A  blamed  substitution  of 
DDT  for  lead  arsenate  for  outbreaks 
of  leafrollers  due  to  killing  of  parasites 
which  normally  help  to  control  the 
insects. 

It  was  shown  that  DDT  effectively 
controlled  borers  in  peach  tree  trunks, 
but  that  where  apple  growers  relied 


upon  it  entirely  there  was  49  per  cent 
damage  by  leaf  rollers.  The  Cornell- 
Geneva  chart  indicated  that  where 
lead-arsenate  was  used,  damage  was 
confined  to  six  per  cent. 

The  state  college  was  requested  by 
the  society  to  continue  studies  toward 
greater  efficiency  in  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing. 

More  Machinery 

For  the  first  time  since  pre-war 
days  there  was  a  large  showing  of  all 
kinds  of  farm  and  orchard  machinery. 
As  was  expected,  chief  interest  of 
growers  centered  around  the  big  new 
spray  outfits.  Enough  of  this  type  of 
equipment  is  in  use  throughout  the 
state  so  that  growers  know  what  they 
will  do.  The  prime  factor  as  growers 
talked  about  them  was  to  have  an  op¬ 
eration  large  enough  to  justify  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  growers  re¬ 
ported  that  the  new  equipment  had 
cut  costs  substantially  and  enabled 
them  to  operate  more  efficiently. 

Daniel  M.  Dalrymple,  new  secretary 
of  the  society,  was  in  charge  of  the 
exhibits  for  the  first  time.  He  found 
his  chief  problem  was  trying  to  ac¬ 
commodate  exhibits  demanding  space. 

McPherson  Honored 

Missing  from  the  show  was  Roy  P. 
McPherson  of  LeRoy,  society  secretary 
who  retired  last  August  after  serving 
27  years.  Illness  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  attend,  but  speakers  eulogized 
his  service  and  the  society  elected  him 
to  honorary  life  membership  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  remembrance  book 
and  a  large  easy  chair.  A  committee  of 
commercial  exhibitors  went  to  his 
home  and  handed  him  a  purse  which 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  his  co¬ 
operation  with  them. 

Herman  Kappel  of  Lyons  and  E. 
Stuart  Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie  were 
re-elected  directors.  Horace  M.  Put¬ 
nam  of  Lyons  and  Gerard  Myer  of 
Newburgh  were  elected  in  place  of  M. 
E.  Buckman  of  Sodus  and  Lyle  P.  Fin- 
gar  of  Germantown.  Donald  F.  Green' of 
Chazy,  elected  president,  announced 
that  next  summer  the  society  will  be 
host  to  a  delegation  of  growers  from 
Michigan,  returning  the  visit  of  the 
society  to  that  state  last  summer. 


G  L  F  Announces  Lower  Feed  Prices 


. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  Grange  League 
Federation  Exchange  announced  on 
January  26  that  it  was  “immediately 
stabilizing  the  price  of  all  its  dairy, 
stock  and  mash  feeds  and  was  cutting 
prices  by  an  average  of  $3.50  per  ton 
at  wholesale  under  the  previous  week 
as  a  first  step.”  The  mark-down  was 
I  in  the  face  of  steadily  rising  prices  on 
all  feed  ingredients. 

“We  are  able  to  do  this,”  General 
Manager  McConnell  said,  “by  using 
materials  bought  ahead  over  the  past 
few  months  in  anticipation  of  needs, 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  buy  addi¬ 
tional  ingredients  on  a  lower  market 
before  our  present  supplies  are  used 
up.” 

The  general  manager  said  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  these  price  cuts 
will  be  to  “afford  at  least  some  tem¬ 
porary  relief  to  thousands  of  dairymen 
and  poultrymen  against  further  rising 
Prices.”  Admitting  that  it  may  not  be 
Possible  to  halt  the  climb  of  grain  and 
ingredient  prices,  lie  said:  “Certainly 
G.  L.  F.  cannot  hope  to  buck  the  mar¬ 
ket  alone  for  any  great  length  of  time.” 
Asked  point  blank  whether  he 


thought  speculation  in  the  grain  mar¬ 
ket  had  driven  feed  prices  up,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Connell  replied: 

“Contrary  to  the  general  belief  of 
the  public,  higher  prices  for  feed  have 
not  been  due  to  speculation  but  to 
heavy  buying  by  manufacturers  and 
feeders  for  domestic  use  and  by  heavy 
government  buying  for  export.  The 
proof  of  this  is  right  on  the  daily  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  where  for  months  the 
cash  price  of  grain  has  been  higher 
than  futures.  The  speculator  buys  fu¬ 
tures,  not  cash  grain.” 

Mr.  McConnell  said  the  short  corn 
crop  this  last  year  was  “a  major  dis¬ 
aster”  because  “farmers  had  enough 
livestock  on  hand  to  use  a  three  and 
one-quarter  billion  bushel  com  crop, 
and  consumers  had  the  income  to  buy 
the  food  that  such  a  corn  crop  could 
produce.  But  the  crop  was  a  billion 
bushels  short.  This  shortage,  plus  the 
commitments  made  by  the  government 
to  ship  vast  amounts  of  food  and  grain 
abroad,  resulted  in  the  biggest  advance 
in  grain  prices  during  a  six  months’ 
period  last  year  that  this  country  has 
ever  known.” 
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•  IN  BUILDING  VALUE 

•  IN  SOUND  ENGINEERING 

•  IN  COOPERATIVE  PLANNING 


RILCO  BARN 


CONVENTIONAL  BARN 


•  Rilco  laminated  wood  rafters 
are  the  best  framing  you  can  get 
for  modern  farm  buildings  of 
all  types.  Experience  in  manu¬ 
facture  and  engineering  adds  to 
the  enduring  value  of  the  build¬ 
ings  you  erect  with  Rilco  factory- 
fabricated  rafters. 

You’ll  find  sturdy  Rilco  buildings  in  your  locality.  Look  them  over 
and  find  out  how  their  owners  like  them. 

Your  nearest  lumber  dealer  has  all  types  of  Rilco  rafters.  He  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  plan  new  farm  buildings,  and  get  the  materials  you 
need  for  speedy  erection.  See  your  dealer  and  learn  more  about  building 
the  modern  economical  way  with  Rilco  Rafters. 
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products,  inc. 

224  CONYNGHAM  AVE.  •  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


yr  clips  > 

,$JCows,  Horses 
Y Mules,  Dogs, 
faster,  better  l 


Cool,  Easy  Running  Animal  Clipper 

StewarT 

CLI  PM  ASTERN 


NEW 

More  Powerful 
Motor  .  .  . 
25%  greater 
speed 


Clip  your  animals  the  fast,  easy  way  with  the  new 
Stewart, electric  Clipmaster.  It's  the  clipper  with 
the  quiet,  30%  more  powerful,  air-cooled,  ball¬ 
bearing  motor  inside  the  cool  Easy-Grip  handle. 
Has  anti-friction  tension  control  that  assures  per¬ 
fect  tension  between  blades  and  provides  easy 
adjustment.  $32.50.  (Denver  and  West,  $32.75.) 
Write  for  information  on  Stewart  clipping  equip¬ 
ment. 

SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
( formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
Dept.  2,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  III. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


The  profit  possibilities  in  this  fascinating  business 
will  amaze  you!  NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED.  Costs 
little  to  start,  just  a  few  minutes  daily  and  a  few  feet 
of  backyard  space.  Several  females  and  one  male  starts 
a  large  herd  which  can  furnish  you  an  income  for  years. 

WE  SUPPLY  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  FREE! 

Tremendous  demand  for  breeding  stock,  delicious 
meat  and  world’s  most  beautiful  rabbit  fur.  Dealers, 
cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts,  need  thousands  of 
these  luxurious  furs  NOW.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free .  illustrated  booklet. 
WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  R  24  A  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


World’s  Largest  Breeder  of  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


Eder  I.  Stevens,  457  Rutherford  Ave.,  Franklin,  N.  J. 


UKULELE.  Send  No 
Just  name  &  address, 
you  with  40  packs  Gar- 
to  sell  at  lOeea.  Remit 
we'll  send  Ukulele  and  instruction  sheet. 
No  more  money  to  pay.  Write  for  SEEDS. 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  SEE0  CO.,  Sta.  56  ,  Paradise.  Pa. 


Get 

This 
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RUSH  COUPON  FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER! 


Roomy-Rugged-Low  Cost 

Do  more  work  ...  in  comfort;  Keep  good 
help  .  .  .  easier.  Avoid  flu,  colds.  Doctor 
Bills!  Be  the  envy  of  your  neighbors  and 
make  more  money  with  this  big,  sturdj’, 
insulated  aluminum  and  steel  TRACTOR- 
KAB! 

Let  others  suffer  in  the  wind  and  cold 
while  you  work  in  warm  comfort.  Pro¬ 
tects  and  improves  your  tractor.  Made  by 
the  world’s  biggest  manufacturer  of  Farm 
TRACTORKABS. 

SPECIAL  FITTINGS  FOR  33  MAKES 
AND  MODELS 

John  Deere  A,  B,  G,  GM;  Farmall  M, 
MD,  H;  Massey  Harris  81,  101  Jr.  &  Sr., 
102  Jr.  &  Sr.,  44,  44-6;  Case  SC.  DC,  VAC; 
Allis  Chalmers  B,  C;  Minneapolis  Moline 
ZTU,  UTU;  Oliver  70,  80;  Gamble  Farm- 
crest  30;  Co-op  E-3;  Ford,  Ford -Ferguson. 


Automatic  Equip.  Mfg.  Co.,  Pender,  Nebr.  Dept.  AA-3 

Rush  details  on  your  “special  offer.”  I  farm . . . acres 


JOHN  DEERE  D 


and  need  cabs  lor . . tractors. 


MINNEAPOLIS  MOLINE  UTS 
CASE  LA 


Name 


INTERNATIONAL  W9,  WD9 


Town 


State  _ _  COCKSHUTT  30 
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by  H.  E.  BABCOCK 

Being  a  running  report  of  the  opinions,  farm  practices  and  fortunes 
of  four  young  farmers  striking  out  for  themselves  in  the  Inlet  Valley 
near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1948. 


SPACE  IS  NOT  going  to  permit  re¬ 
porting  in  this  issue  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  current  thinking  of  the  boys 
in  the  Inlet  Valley. 

The  reason  is  that  the  readers  of 
Four  and  ’48  have  written  in  so  many 
good  ideas  that  it  would  be  unfair  not 
to  pass  them  along  to  the  boys  them¬ 
selves  and  to  all  of  you  who  read  this 
page.  So,  instead  of  what  the  boys 
think,  I  am  going  to  use  most  of  the 
space  to  report  what  you  readers  think. 

SUDAN  OK  ASS 

One  illuminating  observation  on  the 
troubles  the  boys  had  growing  Sudan 
grass  and  on  the  practices  they  are 
following  comes  from  my  long-time 
and  very  respected  friend,  John  B. 
Abbott  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

ABBOTT  WRITES 

“About  getting  a  stand  of  Sudan 
grass.  Some  20  years  ago  I  hayed  an 
old  sod  of  timothy  and  quackgrass  very 
early,  got  a  good  soaking  rain,  plowed 
and  prepared  what  I  thought  to  be  a 
good  seed  bed,  applied  fertilizer  and 
seeded  Sudan  30  pounds  per  acre.  I 
covered  with  a  weeder  and  rolled  with 
a  horse-drawn  cultipacker.  I  got  an 
excellent  stand  where  the  wheels  of 
the  fertilizer  spreader  rolled  and  in 
every  horse  track  and  very  little  else¬ 
where.  I  have  never  seen  too  firm  a 
seed  bed  for  Sudan,  but  a  great  many 
that  were  not  firm  enough. 

“Mister,  if  you  graze  off  the  carbo¬ 
hydrate  factories  of  a  plant  like  Sudan 
at  six  inches  tall,  how  do  you  expect 
to  get  a  yield?  The  way  to  graze  Su¬ 
dan  is  to  let  it  get  some  three  feet  tall, 
graze  it  down,  then  rest  it.  The  plant 
is  not  adapted  to  furnish  a  long-time 
supply  of  grazing,  but  rather  a  lot  of 
grazing  at  two  short  periods.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  dangerous  to  graze  Sudan 
on  nitrogen-rich  soil  before  it  builds 
up  carbohydrates  enough  to  tie  up  the 
nitrogen  and  avoid  danger  of  cyanide 
poisoning.  Alarmed  about  waste?  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  alarmed  about 
the  negligible  yield  at  six  inch  growth.” 

My  own  comment  on  John’s  observa¬ 
tions  is  that  when  I  myself  said  I  liked 
to  graze  off  Sudan  at  seven  to  eight 
inches  high,  I  was  probably  thinking 
of  a  pretty  short  ruler  and  remember¬ 
ing  too  keenly  Sudan  growth  which 
had  gotten  so  high  that  the  cows  re¬ 
fused  to  make  much  use  of  it. 

LYNAM  REPORTS 

Ralph  Lynam,  Governor  Dewey’s 
farming  partner,  has  had  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
perience  growing  Sudan  on  the  Nap- 
anoch  prison  farm,  which  he  used  to 
run.  Ralph  says  that  he  likes  to  sow 
a  minimum  of  50  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre  and  that  he  likes  best  to  turn  in 
on  the  crop  when  it  is  about  18  inches 

In  1945  wt*  let  our  Sudan  grass  get  so 
high  we  about  lost  our  tows  in  itl  Pos- 
mibly  we  have  swung  too  far  the  other 
way  and  now  are  grazing  it  too  early 
(see  John  Abbott's  comment). 


nigh.  Ralph  also  says  that  he  has 
grazed  hogs  on  Sudan  and  that  they 
did  very  well  on  it. 

SKEFF  WRITES 

L,  B.  Skeffington,  who  has  charge  of 
Gannett  Farms,  Rush,  N.  Y.,  for  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  and  who  is  both  the 
dean  and  peer  of  the  nation’s  farm  re¬ 
porters,  writes: 

“I  read  your  Sudan  observations  in 
the  last  A.  A.  I  note  what  you  say 
about  seeding  too  deep.  On  one  piece 
we  just  broadcast  seed  with  a  Cyclone 
seeder  and  went  over  it  with  a  drag. 
It  came  up  faster  than  other  lots. 
Forty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  mini¬ 
mum. 

“Last  year  we  seeded  one  lot  of  Su¬ 
dan  to  red  clover  and  got  a  good  stand. 
This  year  we  have  a  small  lot — four 
or  five  acres — in  which  I  am  thinking 
of  putting  Sudan  and  seeding  to  a 
brome-alfalfa-Ladino  mixture.  If  I 
can  convince  myself  that  it  is  the  thing 
to  do,  I  might  do  the  same  for  another 
eight-acre  lot.  The  question  in  my 
mind  is  how  much  damage  do  cows  on 
Sudan  do  to  the  seeding?  Maybe  none?” 

ROBERT  REINFOLD 

From  North  Collins,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Robert  Reinfold  writes:  “After  read¬ 
ing  your  write-up  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  on  Sudan  grass,  I  thought  I 
would  tell  you  what  we  did.  We  had 
the  grass  and  the  meadows  came  on 
so  we  let  it  go.  After  frost  we  cut  it 
and  chopped  it  up  for  bedding.  It  is 
the  best  we  ever  had!” 

GUFFIN  CONFIRMS 

Strongly  confirming  John  Abbott’s 
observation  about  the  kind  of  a  seed 
bed  which  is  best  for  Sudan,  and  giv¬ 
ing  weight  to  Walt  Millard’s  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  have  been  sowing  it  too 
deeply  in  the  Inlet  Valley,  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  C.  D.  Guffin  reported  from 
Nineveh,  N.  Y.: 

“I  have  followed  your  articles  close¬ 
ly  for  quite  a  while  and  have  just  fin¬ 
ished  the  latest  in  which  you  discuss 
Sudan  grass.  Perhaps  my  experience 


will  answer  your  question  as  to  plant¬ 
ing  it  too  deep. 

“The  Needham  Crown  Grain  drill  is 
quite  popular  in  this  locality — Broome 
County,  Towns  of  Windsor  and  Coles- 
ville — and  this  machine  as  it  came 
from  the  factory  sowed  the  grass  seed 
in  front  of  the  discs.  Father  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  way  our  seeding 
stands  were  coming,  so  he  built  troughs 
to  carry  the  grass  seed  behind  the 
discs,  letting  it  fall  on  top  of  the 
ground  and  following  the  drill  with  a 
roller  or  cultipacker.  This  ended  our 
trouble  with  poor  stands  of  seeding. 
When  Sudan  grass  came  along,  we 
planted  it  in  the  grass  seeding  attach¬ 
ment  the  same  way  and  it  worked  out 
o.  k. 

“Last  spring  I  bought  new  farm 
equipment  which  included  another 
Needham  Crown  drill.  The  former 
owner  claimed  he  had  always  got  a 
good  stand  of  seeding  with  the  seeds 
dropping  in  front  of  the  discs,  so  I  left 
it  alone.  The  same  day  I  put  in  two 
pieces  of  Sudan — one  piece  on  river 
flat,  mellow  soil  in  very  nice  shape, 
another  on  a  hard,  gravelly,  stony 
didn’t  have  it  worked  up  very  well. 
My  good  river  flat  produced  a  few 
stalks  of  Sudan  and  much  weeds.  The 
hard  stony  ground  where  the  drill  left 
the  seed  on  top  of  the  ground  made 
a  good  stand.” 

TRENCH  SILO 

In  connection  with  the  trench  silo 
which  will  be  one  of  the  experimental 
projects  in  the  Inlet  Valley  this  sum¬ 
mer,  the  following  portion  of  a  letter 
from  Jonathan  Davis,  Sterling  Junc¬ 
tion,  Mass.,  is  most  interesting.  If  we 
can  get  our  nerve  up  to  do  it,  we  will 
fill  the  Inlet  Valley  trench  silo  with 
short,  unchopped  grass,  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  in  making  this  silage  both  the  silo 
and  the  ordinary  silage  making  equip¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Davis  writes:  “I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  see  that  you  are  back  writ¬ 
ing  your  column  again.  We  have  missed 
you  very  much,  although  the  boys  have 
done  a  splendid  job  in  your  absence. 

“As  you  may  remember,  I  have  been 
as  enthusiastic  about  quick  freezing  and 
pen  stabling  as  you,  although  perhaps 
several  laps  behind.  In  connection  with 
our  pen  stable  we  tried  out  a  trench 
silo  that  I  thought  might  interest  you. 

“To  build  an  upright  silo  the  size 
we  wanted  complete  with  an  unloader 
would  have  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3,000.  As  much  as  we  like  grass 
silage,  we  considered  that  excessive. 
For  a  number  of  years  we  have  tried 
to  find  out  why  trench  silos  were  not 
used  in  the  East  but  were  accepted  as 
standard  practice  in  the  West.  Perhaps 
the  answer  was  partly  due  to  the  lack 
of  an  easy  way  to  get  the  silage  from 
the  silo  to  the  bam.  At  any  rate,  we 


decided  to  find  out  for  ourselves. 

“We  hired  a  large  power  shovel  to 
dig  the  trench  which  when  finished 
was  50  feet  long,  14  feet  deep  and 
tapers  down  from  15  to  12  feet  in 
width.  This  took  five  hours  at  a  cost  of 
$8.00  per  hour.  At  this  point  we  could 
probably  have  stopped  successfully,  as 
far  as  keeping  the  silage  was  con¬ 
cerned.  We  walled  up  the  sides  with 
field  stones  laid  in  cement,  which 
added  considerably  to  the  cost.  We 
also  cemented  the  floor.  While  not 
necessary,  we  t^iink  it  has  been  a  good 
investment. 

“This  is  the  way  it  operates.  One  end 
is  at  ground  level  so  that  we  can  en¬ 
ter  the  silo  from  the  bottom.  This  is 
planked  up  temporarily  while  filling. 
The  grass  is  chopped  with  the  field 
chopper  and  blown  into  a  dump  truck. 
The  trucks  can  dump  directly  into  the 
top  of  the  silo.  Before  we  boarded  up 
the  end,  we  drove  a  Ford  tractor  into 
the  silo  to  do  our  tramping  and  level¬ 
ing.  With  two  dump  trucks  the  field 
chopper  was  kept  busy  continuously. 
There  was  absolutely  no  hand  work 
at  all.  A  three-ton  load  dumped  in  a 
pile  was  easily  leveled  and  tramped 
before  the  next  load  arrived.  When  we 
reached  ground  level  the  trucks  could 
back  over  the  silo,  adding  their  bit  to 
the  tramping  as  well  as  placing  the 
silage  where  we  wanted  it.  For  cover¬ 
ing  we  used  poor  hay  sprinkled  and 
tramped  down. 

“In  taking  the  silage  out  we  simply 
use  our  shovel  on  the  tractor,  load  it 
into  a  three-wheeled  cart  which  is 
towed  back  to  the  barn  with  the  trac¬ 
tor.  From  the  cart  we  pitch  it  through 
the  floor  into  the  bunks  in  tne  pen 
stable.  This  is  the  only  time  the  silage 
is  touched  by  hand  from  the  field  to 
the  cow.  I  think  we  could  eliminate 
even  that  if  we  thought  it  worthwhile. 

“You  will  notice  that  we  have  not 
had  to  buy  any  special  equipment  in 
mechanizing  the  whole  operation  We 
use  the  field  chopper  (owned  jointly 
by  two  neighbors)  which  we  have  had 
for  three  seasons.  The  dump  trucks  are 
used  almost  daily  in  our  regular  op¬ 
erations  and  the  tractor  shovel  is  a 
necessity  on  every  farm.  There  is  no 
need  of  a  blower  or  silo  unloader. 

“We  are  feeding  nearly  a  hundred 
pounds  a  day  of  the  silage  to  our  milk¬ 
ing  Holsteins.  They  have  free  choice 
of  silage  and  good  hay,  but  eat  very 
little  hay.  The  only  purchased  feed  we 
are  using  is  from  two  to  six  pounds  of 
fitting  ration  per  cow,  depending  upon 
production.  We  are  not  quite  sure  but 
think  we  may  be  able  to  eliminate  the 
grain  ration  entirely,  as  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  production  of 
70  pounds  a  day  without  loss  of  flesh 
under  these  conditions.” 

—  A. A.  — 

MORE  COMMENTS 
BY  SKEFF 

After  the  many  setbacks  of  last 
spring  we  need  a  long,  favorable  sea¬ 
son  to  do  all  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  done.  We  will  plant  only  Mohawk 
and  Clinton  oats  this  year;  Mohawk 
from  the  seed  we  raised.  In  planting 
corn  for  silage  we  will  keep  in  mind 
that  we  want  to  cut  it  earlier  to  avoid 
frost  damage  such  as  we  suffered  on 
some  of  it  last  year. 

Along  with  our  efforts  to  improve 
permanent  pastures  we  again  will  plant 
Sudan  grass  for  hot-weather  pasture. 
Some  of  the  Sudan  was  not  too  “hot” 
last  year.  This  we  blame  _  partly  on 
weather  and  we  also  have  a  fiunch  that 
it  might  be  fertilized  better.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  red-clover  seeding  we  put 
in  on  one  Sudan  lot  came  along  good, 
partly  due  to  alternate  grazing  and 
clipping.  This  year  we  are  planning  to 
seed  one  small  Sudan  pasture  with  al¬ 
falfa,  brome  and  Ladino  clover  for  per¬ 
manent  pasture. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  7,  1948 
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You  get  MORE 

FOR  YOUR  MOUEY 

<n  °  PAP  EC 

Dollar  for  dollar  and  pound  for  pound, 
a  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  F  iller  costs  you 
less.  Most  important  of  all,  it  handles 
hay,  corn  and  other  silage  crops  faster, 
easier  and  cheaper.  That’s  why  there  are 
more  Papec  cutters  in  use  than  any  other 
make. 

Only  Papec  has  the  man-saving  finger- 
feed  roll  which  enables  it  to  handle  all  or¬ 
dinary  silage  crops  faster  and  easier.  In 
addition,  a  Papec  chops  and  stores  straw 
after  combining,  shreds  foddtr  and  ele¬ 
vates  feed  grains.  See  your  Papec  dealer 
promptly  if  you  want  i  new  Papec  this 
year.  Demand  still  exceeds  supply.  Papec 
Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAY  CHOPPER  -  SILO  FILLERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  •  FEED  MIXERS 
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Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  or¬ 
ders  for  1948  and  will  fill  ^ 
them  in  the  order  received,’ 
butlumberandothermaterials 
are  still  hard  to  get.  Therefor  , 
if  your  order  is  placed  at  once 
you  will  be  more  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  your  new  Unadilla  when  it 
is  needed.  Don’t  accept  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Wait  for  the  Unadilla 
dowelled  stave  Silo.  An  invest¬ 
ment  now  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
means  years  of  profitable  silo 
satisfaction  for  you.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Rurpee 


TUBEROUS 


Exotic  J 
camellia- 

flowered,  lo  veliest  of  all 
plantsfor  shady  places; 
or  to  grow  in  pots.  Large 
doubleblooms,  all  colors 
mixed;  very  easy  to  grow. 
Lowest  price  ever;  order  now ! 
Postpaid:  3  Bulbs  25c;  15  for$l. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

497  BURPEE  BUILDING 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  Lumber  ^  BELSAW  MODELS 


•it*,  thinglei, 
lath, 
•Adding, 


enprl 

I**  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  itself  quickly.  Sen 
yvp  post  card  today  for  FREE  booklet,  “How  To  Mak 
Lumber'’  and  Catalog  of  Woodworking  Equipment. 


in  10  to  24  foot  sawing  ' 
lengths*  MECHANICAL 
FEEDP  accurate  set  works  and 


Make 


^  ouu  ubuuok  ox  mx 

8  3^1  machinery  CO., 

315  Westport  Road 


815  Field  Bldg. 

Kansas  City  2,Mo. 


Sov  vou  sow  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


VERY  SEICK 

“Some  time  back,  two  young  men  came 
to  buy  some  antique  furniture.  I  sold 
some  things  to  one  of  them,  and  was 
paid  the  money.  Then  the  other  asked 
about  another  small  pie^e  of  furniture. 

I  put  a  price  on  it  and  in  some  way  while 
I  was  helping  the  first  man  to  load  what 
he  bought,  the  second  buyer  made  away 
with  the  other  piece  without  paying  for 
it,  because  as  soon  as  they  were  gone  I 
missed  it.” 

This  kind  of  occurrence  is  the  reason 
why  we  so  often  recommend  jotting 
down  the  license  number  of  cars  driven 
by  men  that  you  do  not  know.  Of 
course,  no  action  can  be  taken  unless 
the  man  can  be  located.  We  are  print¬ 
ing  this  experience  in  the  hope  it  may 
save  some  other  subscriber  from  a 
similar  occurrence. 

—  A. a.  — 

ANNOYED! 

“Some  time  ago,  a  traveling  photo¬ 
grapher  called  at  my  home.  We  had  him 
take  a  picture  of  our  child  and  gave  him 
52.00  for  it.  He  was  to  print  one  picture 
without  further  obligation  on-  our  part. 
When  we  chose  the  proof,  the  man  seem¬ 
ed  very  much  put  out  because  we  did  not 
buy  more  than  one  picture.” 

Of  course,'  traveling  photographers 
would  make  little  or  no  profit  if  every 
customer  bought  only  one  picture. 
However,  it  was  poor  business  to  ex¬ 
press  annoyance.  You  were  under  no 
obligation  to  buy  more  than  you  agreed 
to  buy. 

—  A  .a.  — 

WILES 

“Is  it  necessary  for  a  lawyer  to  make 
out  a  will  in  order  to  make  it  legal?” 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  advisable.  Many 
times  a  person  making  a  will  has  tried 
to  save  a  few  dollars  and  as  a  result, 
the  ultimate  cost  has  been  high  both 
in  time  and  money.  A  lawyer  knows 
how  to  word  a  will  so  it  will  be  legal 
and  carry  out  your  wishes. 

—  A. A.  — 

VERBAL  PROMISES 
NOT  BINDING 

“Some  time  ago  I  attended  a  dinner  at 
which  an  agent  demonstrated  cooking 
with  stainless  steel  ware.  I  gave  the  agent 
an  order  on  condition  that  we  have  the 
privilege  of  cancelling  the  order  after 
three  months,  in  which  case  the  down 
payment  would  be  refunded.  I  wrote  the 
company  before  the  three  months  were 
up  cancelling  the  order.  It  has  been  three 
weeks  and  I  have  had  no  reply.” 

We  hope  we  can  get  the  refund  for 
our  subscriber.  We  would  like  to  point 
out,  however,  the  verbal  promises  of 
an  agent  are  not  binding  on  the  com¬ 
pany.  Most  orders  contain  a  statement 
to  that  effect. 

—  A  .a.  — 

SEE  YOUR  DOCTOR! 

I  had  some  literature  from  the  Ball 
Clinic.  I  am  suffering  from  arthritis  and 
the  literature  indicates  that  they  might 
be  able  to  help  me.  However,  before  I  go 
any  further  I  would  like  to  have  youi 
opinion  of  this  Clinic. 

Through  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
county  in  which  this  Clinic  is  located, 
we  learn  that  reliable  physicians  there 
do  not  recognize  the  institution  and 
that  none  of  them  are  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  it. 

—  A.A.  — 

About  87  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
U.  S.  are  used  primarily  for  recreation 
and  travel — made  up  of  parks,  game 
refuges,  railroads,  highways,  farm¬ 
steads,  military  lands  and  similar 
tracts. 


HUDSON  Mother-Hen*  brooder 


SAves 


CLB*»ING  / 


Costs  less  to  run — requires  less  work — needs  less  attention — and 
does  a  real  job  of  taking  chicks  safely  through  those  important  first 
six  weeks!  That  sums  up  the  Hudson  Mother-Hen  Oil  Brooder. 
See  it  at  your  dealer.  See  how  easy  it  sets  up,  look  at  the  all-steel 
burner — the  safest,  most  dependable  ever  built  into  an  oil  brooder. 
Cut  your  cost  of  brooding — save  hours  of  work  by  insisting  on  the 
Hudson  Mother-Hen.  Your  dealer  has  them  now— or  can  get 
them  promptly.  Ask  him  today. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and  ^  ' 

Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


Poultry  Equipment 


Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 


What  It  Is 

“The  Farmer’s  Best  Friend’*  is 
a  handy,  pocket-size  book,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  “National  Grange” 
Insurance  Companies  to  aid  you 
on  your  farm. 

What  It  Contains 

“The  Farmer’s  Best  Friend”  of 
64  pages  contains  such  things  as: 
common  measures,  weights  and 
rules,  lumber  measures,  belting 


pointers.  In  addition,  there’s  plenty 
of  space  to  record:  addresses, 
things  to  do,  farm  payrolls,  inven¬ 
tories,  milk  production,  crop  rec¬ 
ords,  egg  records,  etc. 

How  You  Get  It 

The  “National  Grange”  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  offer  “The  Farm¬ 
er’s  Best  Friend”  as  a  service  to 
farmers.  To  obtain  your  copy, 
simply  fill  out  the  coupon  below, 
and  you  are  under  no  obligation. 


National  Grange 


MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
New  York  State  Office:  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Send  For 
Your  Copy 

TODAY 


National  Grange  Insurance  Companies 
Dept.  AA-27,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  my  copy  of  “The  Farmer’s 
Best  Friend”  together  with  information  on  the  insurance  coverage 
checked. 

Farm  Liability  ....  Comprehensive  Personal  Liability 

Automobile  ....  Manufacturers  &  Contractors 

Fidelity  Bonds  ....  Property  Fire  Insurance 

Name . . . - . — . ••• 

Address . . . - . . . — . 

Occupation . . 
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BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Dept.  3062 
Syracuse  4,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Rules  for  Fast  Milking” 
Name _ 


Address. 
State _ 


It’s  the  modern  milker  that  does  automatically 
what  other  machines  have  to  be  helped  to  do . . . 
no  hand  help  is  needed . . .  the  pail  does  the  work. 

As  the  pail  fills,  the  downward  and  forward  Tug 
and  Pull  is  automatically  increased.  This  keeps 
those  lively  teat  cups  down  where  they  belong . . . 
down  where  they  don’t  pinch  off  the  flow  of  milk. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  West  Belden  Avenue 
Syracuse  4,  New  York 


CHICAGO 

TORONTO 


LOS  ANGELES  « 
MINNEAPOLIS 


COPYRIGHT  1947  BY  BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

SEATTLE  .  KANSAS  CITY 
•  HOUSTON  •  ATLANTA 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


FEBRUARY  21,  1948 
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TRACTOR  PLOW 


OOD  PLOWING  makes  the  task 
of  fitting  the  land  easier;  it  aids 
in  the  control  of  weeds  and  it 
helps  to  produce  better  crops. 
Good  plowing  is  not  possible  un¬ 
less  the  plow  is  correctly  adjust¬ 
ed  to  the  tractor  which  is  furnishing  the 
power  for  it  and  unless  the  plow  is  adjusted 
to  the  soil  conditions  in  which  it  is  working. 
Since  soil  conditions  vary  from  field  to  field 
and  from  day  to  day,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
readjust  the  plow  frequently  to  meet  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.  Although  this  article  deals 
primarily  with  the  adjustment  of  tractor 
plows,  nevertheless,  most  of  the  adjustments 
also  apply  to  horse  drawn  plows. 

THE  PLOW  BOTTOM 

The  best  plowing  is  done  when  the  plow 
bottom  rides  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row.  If  the  plow  does  not  have  a  rear  furrow 
wheel,  the  heel  of  the  landside  (rear  lower 
corner)  should  make  a  distinct  mark  on  the 
furrow  bottom.  On  plows  equipped  with  a 
rear  furrow  wheel,  there  should  be  %  inch  to 
Vi  inch  heel  clearance  between  the  furrow 
bottom  and  the  heel  of  the  landside.  Lower¬ 
ing  the  rear  furrow  wheel  increases  the  heel 
clearance  and  raising  the  wheel  decreases 
heel  clearance. 

The  height  of  the  vertical  hitch  on  a  trail¬ 
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er  plow  or  the  height  of  the  front  end  of  the 
plow  beam  on  a  plow  attached  to  the  tractor 
also  influences  the  way  the  plow  bottom 
rides  on  the  furrow  bottom.  The  front  end  of 
thq  plow  beam  should  be  high  enough  that 
the  plow  bottom  rides  flat,  or  if  the  plow  has 
a  rear  furrow  wheel,  it  should  have  correct 
heel  clearance.  The  practice  of  forcing  the 
plow  to  “ride  on  its  nose”  in  an  attempt  to 
force  the  point  into  hard  ground  causes  rap¬ 
id  wearing  of  the  point  and  poor  and  uneven 
penetration.  The  plow  should  not  be  forced 
into  the  ground  by  raising  the  hitch  of  a 
trailer  plow  or  lowering  the  front  end  of  the 
beam  of  an  attached  plow.  If  additional 
penetration  is  necessary,  deep  suction  points 
(New  York  stony  points  or  DD  points) 
should  be  used.  The  hitch  may  need  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  deep  plowing  but  this  adjustment 
should  not  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  force 
the  plow  point  into  the  ground. 

THE  REAR  FURROW  WHEEL 

In  addition  to  the  rear  furrow  wheel  ad¬ 
justment  for  heel  clearance,  the  wheel  can  be 
given  lead  to  or  away  from  the  furrow  wall. 
When  it  is  correctly  set,  there  is  a  small 
clearance  between  the  rear  landside  and  the 
furrow  wall.  This  clearance  is  necessary  to 
decrease  friction  between  the  landside  and 
the  furrow  wall,  to  reduce  the  wear  on  the 
landside  and  decrease  the  power  needed.  In 
order  to  secure  this  slight  clearance,  the 


front  edge  of  the  rear  furrow  wheel  is  set 
about  yi  inch  further  from  the  furrow  wall 
than  is  the  rear  edge.  Non-adjustable  rear  fur¬ 
row  wheel  assemblies  are  built  with  a  small 
amount  of  lead  away  from  the  furrow  wall. 

COULTERS  AND  JOINTERS 

Coulters  and  jointers  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  furrow,  make  the  plow  run  easier 
and  help  in  trash  covering.  Complete  trash 
covering  is  possible  only  when  a  coulter  or 
a  jointer  or  both  are  used  with  each  bottom 


ADJUSTABLE  HEEL  CLEARANCE 

On  plows  with  an  adjustable  rear  furrow  wheel, 
raising  the  wheel  decreases  heel  clearance  (b)  and 
lowering  the  wheel  increases  the  clearance  (a). 


JOINTER  ADJUSTMENT 

The  point  of  the  jointer  should  be  1V2"  to  2"  deep 
and  toward  the  land  to  leave  a  clean,  even  wall.  It 
should  turn  a  small  furrow,  to  bury  the  trash  at  the 
edge  of  the  plow  furrow. 

on  the  plow.  When  they  are  set  correctly, 
trash  and  sod  can  be  turned  under  complete¬ 
ly  and  buried  deep  enough  that  the  harrow 
cannot  bring  them  to  the  surface  later. 

THE  ROLLING  COULTER 

The  rolling  coulter  cuts  trash  or  stubble 
into  short  lengths  that  can  be  covered  com¬ 
pletely  by  the  furrow.  It  decreases  the  draft 
of  the  plow  in  heavy  sod,  quack  grass  or 
other  heavy  growth  because  it  cuts  the  slice 
free  at  the  furrow  wall  instead  of  the  shin  of 
the  plow  tearing  the  roots  apart.  Hard 
ground  or  ground  covered  with  large  stones 
interferes  with  the  operation  of  the  coulter 
and  may  prevent  its  use. 

The  adjustment  of  the  rolling  coulter  af¬ 
fects  the  appearance  of  ( Turn  to  Page  11) 
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The  Time  of  Their  Lives  .  .  .  . 

The  First  Six  Weeks 


During  the  past  five  years ,  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 
has  fed  more  than  60  million  chicks  during  the 
most  important  period  in  their  lives  .  .  .  the 
first  six  weeks . 


Ijr.JL.*  .  Chick  Starter  is  a  complete  feed  and 
combined  with  plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water  it  will 
give  the  chicks  everything  they  need  for  the  first 
six  weeks.*  Chick  Starter,  like  all  G.L.F.  feeds, 
is  built  on  the  combination  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  actual  farm  experience. 

The  men  on  the  staffs  of  our  land  grant  colleges 
have  made  amazing  strides  in  feeding  knowledge 
in  the  past  twenty  years.  Among  the  leaders  in 
this  field  are  the  poultry  nutrition  men  in  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  G.L.F.  Feed  Serv¬ 
ice  has  used  this  new  knowledge  as  it  came,  and 
as  it  proved  itself  on  the  farms  of  Northeastern 
poultrymen.  The  keystone  of  G.L.F/s  poultry 
feed  program  is  to  use  this  strong  combination 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  actual  farm  experience. 

From  a  Scientific  Standpoint: 

National  Research  Council  has  a  Committee  on 
Poultry  Nutrition.  Based  on  the  latest  scientific 
findings,  this  committee  publishes  the  proper  nu¬ 
trient  allowances  for  different  ages  and  kinds  of 
birds.  These  allowances  take  care  of  the  actual 
requirements  of  birds  plus  any  losses  that  might 
occur  in  mixing  or  storage. 

Here’s  a  comparison  between  the  National  Re¬ 


search  Council’s  allowance  for  chicks  and  what 
G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  supplies — 


' 

Council’s 

Allowances 

G.L.F.  Chick 
Starter 

Protein 

Vitamin  A-Units  per  lb. 
Vitamin  D-Units  per  lb. 
Riboflavin-Mgs.  per  lb. 
Calcium 

Phosporus 

Manganese  (Mg.  per  lb. 

20% 

2,000 

180 

1.6 

1.0% 

.6% 

25 

20% 

5,000 

454 

2.8 

1.5% 

.85% 

45  . 

Now  for  the  Practical  Farm  Side: 

During  the  last  5  years  about  (50,000,000  chick¬ 
ens  have  been  raised  on  G.L.F.  Starter,  Growing 
Mash  and  Scratch  grains.  Results  have  been 
watched  on  thousands  of  farms.  The  number  of 
feeders  who  have  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  is 
much  less  than  1%.  Many  express  high  praise  for 
the  feed,  and  most  folks  just  expect  good  results 
and  are  not  disappointed. 

*For  the  first  two  days  many  ■poultrymen  like  to  feed 
G.L.F.  Chick  Scratch  and  chick  size  granite  grit,  and 
then  on  the  third  day  switch  to  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 
as  the  only  feed. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC  .—The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York ,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  ~  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  t. 


NEWS  NOTES 


CLINTON  OATS 

For  each  one  hundred  acres  of  cropland  in  the 
Northeast,  ten  acres  are  planted  to  oats  every 
year.  Almost  twice  as  many  oats  ate  grown  as 
all  other  small  grains  put  together.  Thus,  oats 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the  grain 
supply  raised  here  in  the  Northeast,  and  the 
supply  of  home-grown  grains  on  farms  in  this 
area  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  number  of 
bushels  of  oats  raised  per  acre. 

Last  year  new  disease-resistant  oat  varieties 
performed  with  such  sensational  results  that 
most  farmers  plan  to  use  them  in  1948. 

Clinton  is  the  most  popular  and  widely  grown 
of  the  new  varieties.  In  1947,  Clinton  “took 
over”  in  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  three 
states  where  it  was  introduced  simultaneously. 
A  few  Northeastern  farmers  grew  Clinton  last 
year  with  such  outstanding  success  that  the  de¬ 
mand  is  now  unprecedented  for  such  a  new  vari¬ 
ety.  Present  indications  point  to  a  tremendous 
demand  for  Clinton  Oats  throughout  the  North¬ 
eastern  states  and  the  corn  belt. 

Clinton  Oats  are  disease-resistant  and  remain 
healthy  during  Ihe  growing  season.  This  new 
variety  is  resistant  to  leaf  and  stem  rusts  and 
helminthosporium,  more  commonly  referred  to 
as  oat  blight.  The  root  system  of  Clinton  is  not 
damaged  by  oat  blight  infection  and  so  continues 
to  feed  and  nourish  the  plant  to  maturity,  which 
results  in  higher  yields  of  grain. 

Lodging  or  crinkling  of  oat  straw  has  long  been 
a  problem  on  Northeastern  dairy  farms  because 
of  the  high  fertility  of  the  soil.  Clinton  will 
largely  solve  this  problem  because  it  is  one  of 
the  stillest  strawed  varieties  ever  introduced  to 
this  section. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

G.L.F.  HYBRIDS 

The  heavy  demand  for  grain  this  winter  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  home-grown  feed. 
The  grain  saving  program  of  the  State  Food 
Commission  and  the  New  York  State  Extension 
Service  urges  farmers  to  produce  more  of  their 
own  feed  this  year,  especially  where  yields  per 
acre  can  be  increased  by  better  methods  and 
materials. 

Choosing  the  right  hybrids  is  a  good  way  to 
get  more  corn  for  silage  or  grain — with  the  same 
acreage  and  labor.  Adapted  hybrids  produce 
from  15  to  25  per  cent  more  corn  per  acre  than 
open-pollinated  varieties.  Adapted  hybrids  are 
recommended  by  the  Northeastern  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  as  being  superior  to  open-pollinated 
varieties. 

When  the  G.L.F.  Seed  Service  started  its  hy¬ 
brid  seed  corn  program,  it  first  selected  hybrids 
'created  by  the  State  Agricultural  Departments 
right  here  in  this  territory.  To  these  were  added 
other  hybrids  developed  by  the  State  Colleges  of 
the  Midwest  and  by  the  Experiment  Stations 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Each  one  of  these  hybrids  was  thoroughly  checked 
for  its  ability  to  produce  under  various  condi¬ 
tions  in  G.L.F.  territory. 

Every  G.L.F.  patron  may  now  select  with 
confidence  from  the  G.L.F.  line  of  hybrids  a  corn 
of  known  ancestry  and  proven  yielding  ability 
that  will  fit  his  own  growing  conditions,  and 
which  will  produce  yields  of  grain  or  silage  that 
are  second  to  none. 


G.L.F.  Membership 


This  booklet  answers  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  being  asked  about  the  new  G.L.F. 
membership  policy.  Copies  are  available  at 
your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 
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VEGETABLE 
'  COUNTER 


By  KENNETH  FLOYD 

COMMERCIAL  vegetables  growers 
open  up  1948  operations  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  conservative  attitude  toward 
production,  tempered  by  only  a 
slight  tinge  of  optimism  when  the  pro¬ 
cessing  situation  is  considered.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  1947  vegetable  deal  was  a 
disappointment  to  producers,  as  whole¬ 
sale  prices  declined  in  many  instances 
to  below  production  costs.  To  be  sure, 
cabbage,  carrots,  and  onions  are  high 
priced,  but  an  average  return  to  such 
growers  throughout  the  Northeast  will 
find  these  crops  disappointing  in  net 
returns.  Some  crops,  such  as  dry  beans, 
with  a  greater  than  ordinary  demand 
due  to  export  needs,  have  paid  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  snap  beans  and 
sweet  com  were  bad  actors,  failing  on 
the  average  to  return  production  costs. 

Acreage  of  vegetable  crops  varies 
with  the  outlook  for  fresh  market;  for 
processing  requirements;  for  alterna¬ 
tive  crops  such  as  wheat,  rye  or  field 
corn;  and  restrictions  on  potato  acre¬ 
age  due  to  controls  and  embargoes. 

More  Vegetables  Probable 

Taking  these  factors  in  reverse  or¬ 
der,  the  situation,  according  to  the 
best  information  available  to  us,  is 
that  a  large  acreage  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  possibly  15,000  acres,  will 
continue  to  be  diverted  from  potatoes 
to  vegetables  of  some  kind.  Of  this 
amount,  about  2,500  acres  are  now  un¬ 
der  restrictions  due  to  golden  nema¬ 
tode  infestation. 

Growing  cereal  crops  such  as  wheat, 
rye,  field  corn,  etc.,  seems  like  a  .good 
bet  in  1948,  as  additional  production  is 
definitely  needed  for  food  and  feed. 

The  processing  outlook  is  definitely 
better  than  a  year  ago  although  not 
all  vegetables  will  be  needed  in  quan¬ 
tity.  For  instance,  peas  are  in  such 
large  carry  over  that  a  Pea  Canners 
Institute  was  recently  formed  at  a 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City  to  promote 
increased  consumption  of  peas.  There 
is  still  a  heavy  supply  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes  available,  largely  in  California. 
Tomato  juice  is  about  in  the  same 
carry  over  position  as  a  year  ago;  in 
other  words  large.  Retail  movement  is 
slow  due  to  citrus  competition.  With 
the  exception  of  sweet  corn,  which  is 
in  heavy  supply  but  appears  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  well,  the  situation  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  processed  vegetable  group 
looks  good.  Growers  should  get  more 
money  for  growing  processing  crops  to 
cover  higher  operating  costs. 

“Hit  or  Miss”  Marketing 

The  fresh  market  outlook  is  not 
clear  but  seems  speculative.  Acreage 
diverted  from  potatoes  largely  goes  in¬ 
to  vegetables  for  fresh  market,  since 
Long  Island,  a  major  contributor,  is 
just  beginning  to  develop  processor 
contracts.  Such  production  is  apt  to  be 
hit  or  miss”  without  a  carefully  plan¬ 
ned  marketing  program.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  are  still  operating  on  a  “the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  take  anything”  basis,  and 
last  year  dumped  large  supplies  of 
poorly  graded,  unstandardized  produce 
°n  our  markets  with  demoralizing  ef¬ 
fect.  Snap  beans  and  sweet  corn,  in 
Particular,  were  badly  hurt  by  this  dis¬ 
orderly  way  of  marketing,  although 
he  entire  list  of  produce  reflected  low 
prices. 

Luring  this  period,  chain  store  buy¬ 
ers  decided  to  accept  produce  on  a 
price  arrival”  basis  which  had  the  ef- 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


A  HEAVY  TONNAGE  of  top-grade  tomatoes  means  profits  for  early  blight,  late  blight,  anthracnose,  leaf  spot  and  other  dis- 

the  grower  who  protects  his  crop  from  disease.  Experiment  eases.  These  Du  Pont  fungicides  improve  both  yield  and  grade, 

stations  recommend  Copper-A  and  “Zerlate"  for  control  of  whether  you  grow  green  wraps,  pinks,  or  cannery  tomatoes. 


Here’s  how  Copper-A  and  “Zerlate”  help  you 


STOP  BLIGHT  DAMAGE 


You  can  readily  prevent  blight  on  potatoes  or  to¬ 
matoes.  Du  Pont  "Zerlate”  and  Copper-A  fungicides 
are  a  highly  effective  combination  for  this  job.  Users 
report  up  to  60%  more  tomatoes  per  acre  and  up  to 
100  bushels  more  potatoes. 

In  areas  where  early  blight  or  tomato  anthracnose 
is  the  major  problem,  "Zerlate”  sprays  or  dust  give 
excellent  control.  For  late  blight  and  leaf  spot,  Cop¬ 
per-A  is  outstanding.  These  Du  Pont  fungicides  pro¬ 
tect  your  crops  from  disease  .  .  .  yet  they’re  easy  on 
the  vines.  Copper-A  and  "Zerlate”  are  also  excellent 
for  disease  control  on  celery,  cucurbits,  eggplant  and 
other  crops. 

Du  Pont’s  newest  organic  fungicide,  "Parzate,”  is 
effective  as  a  single  control  for  both  early  and  late 
blight  of  potatoes  and  tomatoes. 


IMPROVE  LIVESTOCK  RETURNS:  “Deenate”  DDT  sprays  for  live¬ 
stock  give  you  5  to  20%  more  meat  or  milk  for  each  pound  of 
feed,  through  control  of  flies,  lice  and  ticks. 


WITH  DU  PONT  "FERMATE"  for  fruits,  you  can  get 
similar  effective  disease  control.  It  is  outstanding  for 
scab,  brown  rot,  cherry  leaf  spot,  apple  rusts,  grape 
blue  rot  and  other  pests.  "Fermate”  is  so  mild  that 
foliage  is  not  burned,  and  fruits  are  free  of  chemical 
russeting. 

CONTROL  of  insects  on  both  crops  and  livestock  is 
now  surer  with  Du  Pont  "Deenate”  DDT.  It  con¬ 
trols  potato  insects  as  well  as  corn  borer,  tomato 
fruit  worm,  onion  thrips,  cabbage  worms  and  Jap¬ 
anese  beetle  in  addition  to  many  other  fruit  insects. 


CONSTANT  CARE  in  formulation  makes  every  Du  Pont 
pest  control  product  outstanding.  For  more  information 
on  how  Du  Pont  spray  and  dust  materials  can  help  you, 
see  your  local  Du  Pont  technical  representative.  Or  write 
direct  to  the  Du  Pont  Company,  Grasselli  Chemicals 
Dept.,  Wilmington  98,  Del.,  or  350  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  1, 
N.  Y.;  34  Riverside  Ave.,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

NEW  DDT  MOVIE  by  Du  Pont  shows  in  color  many  uses  on  crops  and  live¬ 
stock.  Free  for  showing  at  farm  meetings.  Ask  for  descriptive  folder. 


DU  POJNTT  feat  Co*fiu>€ TfooducZb 

INSECTICIDES:  DEENATE*  DDT,  LEXONE*  and  MARLATE*  Insecticides,  LORO*  Contact  Insec¬ 
ticide,  Cotton  Dust  No.  10,  Cryolite,  Lead  Arsenate,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Nicotine  Products, 

Lime  Sulfur,  Phenothiazine— Lead  Arsenate  Mixture,  Paris  Green,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray. 

FUNGICIDES:  FERMATE*  ZERLATE*  and  “PARZATE"  Organic  Fungicides,  COPPER-A  Fixed 
Copper,  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON-X*  Wettable  Sulfurs,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  KRENITE* 

Dinitro  Spray,  Sulfur  Paste. 

OTHER  MATERIALS:  2,4-D  WEED  KILLERS,  AMMATE*  Weed  Killer,  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker, 

PARMONE*  Pre-Harvest  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  Spray  Adhesive. 

*  Reg.  Trade  Mark  of  E.  X.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 

Listen  to  Du  Pont  “CAVALCADE  OF  AMERICA”—  Every  Monday  Night,  NBC  Network 


U.S.  pat.ofk 
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MORE  SCHOOL  AID  URGENTLY 
NEEDED 

ARM  and  educational  organizations  in  New  York 
State  and  thousands  of  rural  people  are  vitally 
interested  and  aroused  over  proposals  now  before 
the  State  Legislature  to  increase,  state  aid  to  the 
schools. 

Like  everything  else,  school  expenses  have  jump¬ 
ed  in  recent  years,  and  the  state  has  not  assumed 
its  share  of  these  increased  expenses.  Under  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  present  time  are  three  proposals 
for  more  state  aid: 

Governor  Dewey  and  his  associates  are  advocat¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  state  aid  of  30  million  dollars  of 

new  money. 

Many  of  the  legislators  themselves,  led  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Fred  A.  Young,  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  in  the  Senate,  and  Assemblyman  Wheeler 
Milmoe,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
in  the  Assembly,  are  supporting  a  bill  to  provide 
90  million  dollars  of  new  money. 

The  Department  of  Education,  led  by  Commission¬ 
er  Francis  Spaulding,  are  suggesting  new  money 
totaling  60  million  dollars. 

Commissioner  Spaulding  knows  that  the  full  sum 
of  90  million  dollars  of  new  money  advocated  by  the 
legislators  could  be  well  used  but  he  has  suggested 
the  lesser  sum  of  60  million  dollars  based  on  care¬ 
ful  estimates  of  immediate  needs,  in  recognition  of 
the  Governor’s  problem  of  trying  to  get  state  money 
enough  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  costs  of  running  the  state  government. 
Certainly  60  million  dollars  of  additional  state 
money  is  the  very  least  which  the  state  should 
grant  as  its  share  of  increased  local  school  costs. 

If  only  30  million  dollars  of  new  additional  state 
aid  is  finally  voted,  the  schools  and  educational  op¬ 
portunity  for  boys  and  girls  will  continue  to  decline, 
as  they  have  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  war. 
The  nuisance  tax  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  a 
year  ago  to  raise  money  locally  for  the  schools  is  a 
failure.  The  greatly  increased  school  costs  just  can¬ 
not  be  borne  by  local  taxation  without  a  ruinously 
high  tax  rate. 

If  you  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  schools 
in  your  community  and  at  the  same  time  prevent¬ 
ing  local  school  taxes  from  approaching  ruinous 
levels,  you  should  write,  or  better  still  telegraph, 
expressing  your  views  immediately  to  Senator  Fred 
A.  Young,  State  Chamber,  Albany,  to  Assemblyman 
Wheeler  Milmoe,  Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  and 
to  your  own  assemblyman  and  senator. 

GRAIN  PRICES  CRACK 

VERYONE,  farmers  most  of  all,  are  wondering 
what  the  break  in  commodity  prices  means. 
Prices  may  be  on  the  upward  trend  again  by  the 
time  you  read  this,  but  at  this  writing  there  has 
been  a  real  break,  particularly  with  the  grains. 

Realizing  that  poultry  and  cattle  feed  prices  were 
not  justified,  the  G.L.F.  announced  a  substantial 
price  reduction  in  retail  prices.  Apparently  agreeing 
with  the  G.L.F.,  several  other  large  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  followed  suit,  and  then,  as  though 
awaiting  such  a  signal,  prices  of  other  basic  com¬ 
modities  began  to  fall  off  rapidly,  so  that  this 
break  might  well  be  the  end  of  the  dangerous  infla¬ 
tion  spiral  and  a  return  to  safer  ground. 

Let  us  hope  that  if  prices  do  come  down,  they 
will  do  so  gradually,  and  that  we  may  get  a  mild 
recession  without  a  disastrous  depression. 

Preceding  by  several  months  the  great  crash  of 
prices  in  1929,  Florida  real  estate  prices  crashed. 
Friends  returning  from  Florida  now  tell  me  that 
while  there  has  been  no  crash  in  Florida,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  Florida  boom  may  be  over.  Tourists 
have  not  flocked  to  Florida  in  the  usual  numbers 
this  year;  there  is  plenty  of  real  estate  there  for 
rent  and  for  sale,  and  prices  there  are  coming  down. 
Maybe  that  means  something  for  the  whole  country. 


£.  /?.  Eastman 


Anyway,  prices  of  what  the  farmer  has  for  sale 
always  are  the  last  to  go  up  and  the  first  to  come 
down.  It  may  well  be  that  farm  products  will  sell 
for  much  less  next  fall  than  they  have  in  years. 
All  of  which  means  that  farmers  should  not  get  too 
far  out  on  a  limb  this  year. 

EOR  AMATEUR  AND 
COMMERCIAL  GARDENERS 

E  ARE  glad  to  announce  with  enthusiasm  that 
Mr.  Kenneth  Floyd  of  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  has  joined  the  contributing 
staff  of  American  Agriculturist  to  discuss  regularly 
vegetable  production  and  marketing  problems.  See 
Page  3  for  Mr.  Floyd’s  first  discussion. 

Both  Mr.  Floyd  and  your  editdrs  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  Northeast  is  the  largest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  vegetable-production  section  in  the  world, 
and  we  also  know  that  you  are  concerned  not  only 
with  producing  the  vegetables  but  with  the  equally 
important  job  of  selling  them.  No  one  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Floyd  what  your  problems  are.  His  column 
will  deal  regularly  with  the  practical  experience  and 
opinions  of  the  growers  themselves  who  are  up 
against  these  problems  every  day. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Floyd’s  work  with  us,  of  course, 
Professor  Paul  Work,  vegetable  specialist,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  the  excellent  job  that  he  has  done  in  the 
past.  In  fact,  every  issue  of  American  Agriculturist 
will  more  than  ever  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
amateur  gardener  and  the  commercial  grower. 

FOR  PROMOTING 
UNDERSTANDING 

MONG  the  No.  1  problems  in  agriculture  and 
America  today  is  the  necessity  of  promoting 
better  relations  between  city  and  rural  groups.  We 
can’t  expect  very  much  peace  in  the  world  at  large 
if  we  cannot  get  along  among  ourselves.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  our  own  economic  interest  to  have  good  re¬ 
lations  between  farmers  and  'consumers. 

That  is  why  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co¬ 
operatives,  recently  meeting  in  Chicago,  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  recognizing  individuals  who 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  in  promoting 
good  relations  between  city  and  country  folks. 
Among  the  ten  people  who  received  Certificates  of 
Distinction  were:  Victor  Emanuel  of  New  York 
City,  nationally  known  business  man  who  during 
many  years  has  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  tell 
his  fellow  business  men  about  the  problems  of  farm¬ 
ers;  Walter  L.  Bradley,  Buffalo  accountant,  familiar 
with  farm  affairs  and  effective  advocate  of  farmers; 
Robert  West  Howard,  nationally  known  free  lance 
writer  of  New  York  City;  Miss  Genevieve  A.  Judy, 
Supervisor  of  the  Home  Department  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League;  and  Roy  H.  Parks  of  Ithaca,  Editor 
of  the  Cooperative  Digest. 

GRASS  IS  MONEY 

WRITING  in  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  bulletin,  D.  O.  Hammerburg,  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Milk  Administrator,  points  out  that 
at  present  grain  prices,  an  acre  of  good  hay  is 
worth  $210  to  the  dairyman.  Also,  every  time  150 
pounds  of  good  hay  (or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
grass  silage),  which  costs  less  than  $1.90  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  farm,  can  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  100  pounds  of  purchased  grain  (which  costs  more 
than  $5),  a  saving  of  $3.10  would  be  made. 

Those  facts  are  why  American  Agriculturist  is 
urging  with  everything  we  have  that  farmers  of  the 
Northeast  give  more  attention  to  good  pastures,  to 
the  production  and  harvesting  of  good  hay,  and  par¬ 


ticularly  to  grass  silage.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  our 
farm  income  in  these  northeastern  states  comes  from 
dairying.  How  fortunate  we  are,  therefore,  that  the 
Northeast  is  “a  land  of  grass.”  But  let’s  change  that 
expression  to  read:  “The  Northeast  is  a  land  of 
better  grass  and  better  pastures  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  place  in  the  world.” 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  improving  your  hay 
and  grass  meadows  and  pastures  for  this  year.  Read 
pages  6  and  10  of  this  issue  for  definite  suggestions. 
Also,  look  up  the  issue  of  February  7  and  read  it. 
Watch  for  coming  issues.  We  are  going  to  a  lot  of 
work  and  expense  to  get  for  you  this  information 
on  better  pastures  and  meadows. 

WILBUR  WRIGHT 

HE  DEATH  of  Wilbur  Wright  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  emphasizes  again  the  tremendous  progress 
mechanically  that  has  been  made  in  our  own  time. 
It  is  only  a  short  time  as  history  measures  time 
since  Wilbur  and  his  brother  Orville  Wright  invent¬ 
ed  the  first  lighter-than-air  machine  in  which  they 
were  able  to  fly  only  a  few  feet.  Yet  look  how  the 
airplane  has  changed  the  social,  economic,  political 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  whole  world  in  that  short 
time! 

BETTER  FOOD  PRESERVATION 
METHODS 

GAIN  this  year,  due  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  A. 
J.  Heinicke  of  Cornell  and  Geneva,  we  put  a  few 
bushels  of  apples  from  the  home  orchard  in  the 
Cornell  storage. 

These  apples  were  badly  scabbed,  and  those  put 
in  our  own  cellar  only  lasted  three  or  four  weeks. 
Now  we  are  eating  the  ones  from  the  Cornell  stor¬ 
age  and  they  are  just  as  hard  and  crisp  as  they 
were  when  they  went  into  storage  in  October.  The 
right  temperature  plus  the  recent  discovery  of  mod¬ 
ified  air  storage  did  the  trick. 

It  is  hard  for  any  of  us  to  realize  the  marvel¬ 
lous  advances  that  have  been  made  in  preserving 
food  during  the  past  few  years  through  the  refrig¬ 
erator,  cold  storage,  quick  freezing,  and  many  other 
new  scientific  discoveries.  What  we  need  now  is 
some  method  by  which  apples  and  vegetables  can 
be  kept  in  common  storage  in  an  ordinary  cellar 
just  as  good  as  when  they  went  in. 

GET  YOUR  CLOVER  SEED  NOW 

HE  SUPPLY  of  red  clover  seed  is  short — 1,194, 
000  bushels  as  compared  with  2,141,000  bushels 
in  1946.  The  price  is  up,  too,  but  good  farmers  know 
that  they  can’t  get  along  without  it,  and  they're 
buying  it  early. 

PUZZLE 

ONE  OF  my  pet  annoyances  is  to  go  to  a  party 
and  try  to  keep  up  with  others  who  can  think 
faster  than  I  can  in  working  out  conundrums  and 
puzzles.  But  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
like  them,  so  here  is  one  that  I  really  did  figure 
out  all  by  myself.  It  was  sent  in  by  my  friend,  F.  E 
Tarr  of  Ashland,  Maine.  See  if  you  can  solve  it,  then 
turn  to  Page  17  for  the  answer. 

The  two  figures  in  Mr.  Tarr’s  age  added  together 
equal  16;  at  his  next  birthday  the  figure  will  be  only 
half  of  that;  what  is  his  age? 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

N  OLD  MAN  of  83  was  asked  how  he  happened 
to  look  so  hale  and  hearty  at  that  age,  to  which 
he  replied  that  when  he  and  his  wife  were  married 
they  made  a  pact  never  to  quarrel.  If  one  of  them 
started  a  quarrel,  the  other  would  go  out  of  the 
house  until  it  was  over. 

"And,”  he  added,  “I’ve  spent  most  of  my  life  out¬ 
doors!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

PRICES:  If  they  continue,  recent  declines  in  grain  prices  should  result  in 
a  drop  of  around  $10  to  $15  a  ton  in  dairy  and  poultry  feed 
when  manufacturers  have  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  drop.  No  one  is  sure 
as  to  what  will  happen  from  now  on,  but  many  believe  that  before  the  drop 
grain  prices  were  out  of  line. 

Future  trends  will  depend  on  prospects  for  1948  grain  crops  which  now  look 
good,  and  whether  present  decline  is  a  correction  of  too-high  grain  and  meat 
prices,  or  part  of  a  world-wide  “shake-down”  in  prices.  Some  recent  price  de¬ 
clines  have  been  reported  in  widely  separated  countries.  Use  your  own  judgment, 
but  it  looks  like  a  good  gamble  to  buy  feed  for  current  use  only.  Need  to  save 
feed  in  every  possible  way  continues.  (See  page  5,  February  7  issue.) 

Livestock  prices  also  took  a  drop.  Probably  due  to  feed  price  drop,  more  ani¬ 
mals  were  sent  to  Chicago  market  than  could  be  readily  handled.  Hogs  hit 
lowest  price  in  16  months.  On  February  7,  Bath.  New  York,  Livestock  Market 
had  its  biggest  day.  (See  page  17.) 

The  stock  market  also  took  a  dip,  though  stocks  are  not  considered  unduly 
high. 

Apparently  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  economists  do  not  expect  a 
serious  break  in  the  price  level  at  this  time,  but  there  is  some  feeling  that  we 
might  have  a  price  recession  in  the  last  6  months  of  the  year.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  dangers  of  inflation.  Those  dangers  are  real  as  long  as  prices 
continue  upward.  However,  many  adjustments  to  the  present  price  level  have 
already  been  made  and  any  drastic  drop  in  the  price  level  would  bring  new 
problems,  especially  to  farmers. 


POLITICS:  Every  statement  coming  out  of  Washington  from  now  until 
election  will  be  carefully  made  with  an  eye  to  its  effect  on  the 
election.  It  is  good  sense  to  question  and  analyze  every  statement  made.  For 
example,  in  spite  of  efforts  of  both  political  parties  to  pin  the  cause  of  inflation 
on  somebody  other  than  themselves,  the  fact  remains  that  government  action 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  increased  prices.  Talk  of  controlling  infla¬ 
tion  is  mostly  politics. 

Economist  Wilford  King  points  unmistakably  to  the  real  inflation  culprit 
when  he  reminds  us  that  we  have  three  times  as  much  pocketbook  and  check¬ 
book  money  in  circulation  as  we  had  in  1939. 


VEIiETARLES:  u.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  set  the  following 

1948  acreage  goals  for  vegetables  for  processing  in 
terms  of  percentages  of  1947  acreages:  Peas— 90%;  Beets— 100%;  Sweet  Com 
—100%;  Spinach— 100%;  Tomatoes— 100% ;  Snap  Beans— 105%;  Lima  Beans 
— 110  %  ;  Cabbage  for  Sauerkraut — 160%. 

The  total  acreage  of  all  vegetables  for  processing  recommended  for  ’48  is 
15,470  compared  with  the  1941-45  average  of  19,300.  With  average  yields,  this 
acreage  would  produce  8%  fewer  vegetables  for  processing  than  in  1947  and 
7%  less  than  the  1941-46  average.  (See  page  3.) 

EUROPEAN  RELIEF:  What  happens  in  Europe  for  the  next  few 

years  will  certainly  affect  your  pocketbook.  Big 
argument  at  present  is  whether  help  should  be  administered  by  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  or  by  United  Nations.  Whichever  plan  wins,  big  need  is  that  our  help  be 
used  to  get  European  countries  on  their  feet  rather  than  as  one  man  termed  it 
“to  turn  our  help  into  an  international  WPA.” 

A  business  administration  of  help  rather  than  one  based  on  politics  or  diplom¬ 
acy  is  needed.  In  addition  to  humanitarian  reasons,  we  need  an  economically 
healthy  Europe  for  selfish  business  reasons. 


OIL:  Many  people  wonder  why  we  have  a  fuel  oil  shortage.  Briefly,  reasons 
include:  more  cars  travelling  more  miles  using  more  gasoline,  which 
cuts  fuel  oil  production;  heavy  conversion  from  heating  with  coal  to  heating 
with  oil;  big  increase  in  use  of  diesel  engines,  a  shortage  of  tank  cars;  an  un¬ 
usually  long  cold  winter.  Shortage  will  continue  for  several  years,  say  experts. 

In  attempt  to  furnish  needed  oil  to  farmers  as  a  service  rather  than  for  profit, 
the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  is  now  buying  oil  at  19  cents  a  gallon. 

It  will  be  good  business  to  plan  to  brood  chicks  with  coal  rather  than  oil 
wherever  possible. 


ng  of  me 


J^IRANDY’S  found  a  way  that  she 
can  load  the  morning  chores  on 
me;  now  that  she’s  gettin’  tired  and 
old  she  don’t  like  workin’  in  the  cold. 
So  ev’ry  morn  at  break  of  day  she 
rudely  wakes  me  up  to  say,  “If  you 
want  buckwheat  cakes  to  eat,  you’d 
better  get  up  on  your  feet  and  get  the 
cows  and  chickens  fed  or  you’ll  get 
mush  again  instead.”  The  old  girl 
means  it,  too,  I  fear,  so  I  just  answer, 
“Yes,  my  dear,”  and  stumble  out  to  do 
the  work  that  otherwise  I’d  try  to 
shirk;  for  even  tho  it  makes  me  ache, 
I  can’t  resist  a  buckwheat  cake. 

Those  flapjacks  that  my  wife  turns 
out  can  not  be  beat,  without  a  doubt; 
I’ll  bet  you  can’t  find  anywhere  a  dish 
with  taste  that  could  compare.  When 
I  stack  them  upon  my  plate  and,  with 
no  thought  about  my  weight,  spread 
butter  thick  upon  each  one  and  let  the 
maple  syrup  run,  then  heaven  seems 
as  close  to  me  as  it  will  prob’ly  ever 
be.  I  can  not  stop  until  I  must  for 
feaj"  that  I  will  surely  bust,  and  all  the  time  Mirandy  smiles  ’cause  I’ve  sur¬ 
rendered  to  her  wiles;  no  more  will  I  have  peace,  gee  whiz,  she  knows  what 
my  big  weakness  is. 


SOWS  Ttf/A/G-S  6000  fOPt  /OO. . . 

( 6uT yocs  c/o/7'T //%&  'em / J 


et/r posts  meow  mixes 

/t&EGooa/M  yoo. . . 

(eat/ you//  fife  -eat,  rba/J 


•  No  wonder  Post’s  Bran  Flakes 
are  America’s  favorite  “keep  fit” 
cereal!  Each  one-ounce  serving 
is  an  ounce  of  prevention  .  .  .  pro¬ 
vides  just  enough  bran  to  help 
prevent  irregularity  due  to  lack 
of  bulk  in  the  diet.  And  that 
fresh  new  flavor  makes  it  a  de¬ 


lightful  taste  treat  as  well!  Doc¬ 
tors  agree  we  should  get  at  least 
34  of  our  daily  nourishment  at 
breakfast.  So  eat  a  better  break¬ 
fast — with  cereal.  And  for  the 
“plus”  that  keeps  you  feeling 
on  top  of  the  world,  just  try 
Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes! 
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1  Here's  why / changed  to 

DE  1AM  MAGNETIC 
SPEEDWAY M/IK/NG 


MR.  MERLE  R.  COUGHENOUR,  R.  D.  1,  Salisbury,  Pa.,  shown 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  gives  four  reasons  why  he  changed 
from  another  make  of  milker  to  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway : 


1  _  We  could  not  control  high  bacteria  counts. 

2  -  We  could  not  milk  cows  dry. 

3  -  The  machine  milked  too  slow. 

4  -  The  pulsations  were  always  uneven. 


If  you  want  better,  faster,  cleaner  and  more  profitable  milking — 


Now's  the  Time  for  YOU  to  Change  to 


THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL 


Dc  lovol  World's 
Standard  Series  Separators] 
The  cleanest  skimming, 
easiest-to-clean  separators 
ever  built.  Every  part  milk 
touches  is  stainless  steel. 
Hand  or  motor  drive 


New  De  Laval 
Speedway  Food  Freezers 

For  better  food  preservation  and 
better  farm  living.  Improved  table 
fare  at  lower  cost.  Beautiful  in  ap¬ 
pearance-dependable  and  economi¬ 
cal  in  operation.  Two  popular  sizes. 


1  &  i| 
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New  De  Laval  Speedwof 
Water  Heater/ 

De  Laval  engineered 
for  the  dairyman.  Sup¬ 
plies  12  full  gallons  of 
1 85°  water.  “Lifetime" 
copper  tank. 


emv  of  lm 

Only  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker  gives  you 
the  “Magnetic  Heart”  which 
assures  UNIFORM  milking 
and  which  means  the  high¬ 
est  milk  yield  per  cow  and 
greatest  profits. 


TEAR  ALONG  THIS  LINE 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

□  De  Laval  Milkers  □  De  Laval  Water  Heaters 

□  De  Laval  Separators  □  De  Laval  Milking  Truck 
Q  De  Laval  Freezers  Q  De  Laval  Can  Hoist 
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-  tlit  CORNERSTONE  o/ 
WORTH  EASTERN  AGRICULTURE 

bij  George  Serviss 


(Part  n.) 


Editor's  Note - — Part  one  of  this  story 
appeared  on  page  6  of  the  February  7 
issue.  If  you  did  not  read  it,  look  it  up 
before  you  read  part  two. 

WHEN  WE  consider  the  hay  acre¬ 
age,  we  have  the  winter  feeding 
problem  on  our  hands — but  we  also  see 
that  many  must  solve  part  of  their 
summer  feeding  problem  on  it. 

Whereas  the  pasture  problem  is 
largely  quantity  and  distribution,  the 
hay  problem  is  quality  and  yield.  On 
many  farms  it  is  more  quality  than 
yield.  We  can  divide  the  quality  prob¬ 
lem  into  two  parts:  (1)  increasing  the 
protein  content,  and  (2)  saving  quality 
during  the  curing  or  preserving  pro¬ 
cess.  We  will  take  up  the  last  phase 
first. 

We  will  have  to  admit  that  curing  is 
a  serious  bottleneck  to  providing  more 
and  better  hay.  It  is  heartbreaking  for 
a  farmer  to  spend  money  for  lime,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  good  seed,  and  then  have 
his  crop  ruined  by  the  weather.  The 
weather  can  ruin  hay  two  ways — first, 
by  delaying  cutting,  and.  second,  by 
damage  to  the  crop  while  it  is  curing. 

'Turing”  Problems 

We  agronomists  have  contributed  to 
this  problem.  We  have  brought  in  earli¬ 
er  maturing  legumes  that  must  be  cut 
earlier  than  red  clover  to  get  them  at 
the  most  nutritious  stage.  First  we 
brought  in  alfalfa,  then  we  brought  in 
Ladino  clover.  While  Ladino  does  not 
deteriorate  in  feeding  value  as  rapidly 
as  some  other  legumes,  the  accompany¬ 
ing  grass  may  thin  the  stand  if  it  is 
not  cut  early.  We  have  also  brought  in 
early~maturing  grasses  such  as  orchard 
grass  and  smooth  brome  grass.  These 
plants  have  all  been  worthwhile  con¬ 
tributions,  but  they  have  intensified  the 
curing  problem. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  grass 
silage  is  the  most  practical  answer  to 
this  problem.  I  believe  the  dairyman 
should  plan  on  regularly  putting  up 
part  of  his  first  cutting  hay  as  grass 
silage.  This  means  more  silo  space  if 
he  still  sticks  to  corn  silage,  as  many 
will.  It  also  means  machinery  to  handle 
grass  silage.  I  am  not  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  whether  we  use  grass  silage  in 
place  of  corn  silage  or  in  place  of  hay. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  saving 
the  quality  of  the  hay  crop. 

Maintaining  Legumes 

Once  the  farmer  can  be  certain  of 
harvesting  his  hay  crop  at  the  most 
nutritious  stage  and  saving  that  qual¬ 
ity,  I  feel  sure-  the  remainder  of  the 
job  will  be  easy.  The  most  important 
thing  left  is  getting  more  legumes  into 
the  hay.  Not  over  one  third  of  the  hay 
acreage  in  the  Northeast  is  really 
heavy  in  legumes.  The  remainder  is 
mostly  timothy  and  other  grasses.  The 
average  farmer  gets  only  one  year  of 
heavy  legume  hay  from  his  seeding. 
From  then  on  for  as  long  as  he  leaves 
the  field  down  it  is  mostly  timothy. 

The  problem  is  more  maintenance  of 
legumes  than  establishment.  We  still 
have  seeding  failures  and  poor  stands, 
it  is  true,  but  keeping  legumes  once 
we  get  a  stand  of  them  is  where  we 
really  fall  down.  Including  a  perennial 
legume  in  every  seeding  mixture  is  the 


first  step,  and  we  are  making  rapid 
progress  with  Ladino  in  this  direction. 
In  fact,  many  are  forgetting  about 
alfalfa.  This  is  not  good,  for  on  the 
proper  soil  alfalfa  cannot  be  beat  as  a 
hay  crop. 

Management  and 
Fertilization 

With  both  Ladino  and  alfalfa,  main¬ 
tenance  seems  to  be  primarily  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  management  and  fertilization  if 
they  have  been  seeded  on  suitable  soil. 
Few  farmers  would  think  of  growing  a 
corn  crop  for  three  or  four  years  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  same  piece  of  ground 
without  a  yearly  application  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  but  many  expect  these  two  le¬ 
gumes  to  persist  and  do  well  without 
adequate  fertilization  after  establish¬ 
ment.  Both  of  these  legumes  are  high 
fertility  plants.  They  are  heavy  usei's 
of  calcium  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
if  we  are  going  to  do  a  better  job  of 
legume  maintenance,  we  must  use 
more  potash  for  these  legumes.  On 
most  soils  they  will  taxe  care  of  most 
of  their  own  nitrogen  requirements, 
but  we  must  furnish  the  needed  min¬ 
erals  that  the  soil  cannot.  Some  soils 
are  able  to  furnish  the  needed  potash 
but  many  are  not.  What  was  enough 
potash  for  a  rotation  that  yielded  eight 
tons  of  silage,  40  bushels  of  oats,  V/2 
tons  of  clover  hay,  and  one  to  one  and 
a  half  tons  of  timothy  hay  is  not  likely 
to  be  enough  for  the  yields  and  crops 
that  farmers  now  want  to  grow. 

We  will  have  to  put  more  manure 
on  our  hay  land  and  more  commercial 
fertilizer  on  our  annual  crops  or  vice 
versa.  If  we  can  hold  these  legumes 
so  that  when  we  plow  we  can  turn 
under  a  sod  that  is  50%  legume,  we 
will  benefit  the  yields  of  the  entire  ro¬ 
tation. 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
adequate  fertilization  I  do  not  wish 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  manage¬ 
ment.  All  farmers  know  the  story  with 
alfalfa.  Too  early  and  too  many  cut¬ 
tings  a  year  will  thin  stands  fast. 
With  Ladino  it  is  more  a  question  of 
cutting  or  grazing  early  enough  to 
keep  the  accompanying  grass  from 
smothering  it  out. 

Some  Results 

Does  good  pasture  and  hay  pay  ? 
Let’s  take  a  look  at  some  records.  A 
study  was  made  of  D.  H.  I.  A.  records 
at  Cornell.  The  cows  were  sorted  into 
two  groups:  those  having  good  pas¬ 
ture  throughout  most  of  the  season, 
and  those  having  poor..  The  cows  on 
good  pasture  averaged  1,250  pounds  of 
milk  more  a  year  than  those  on  poor. 
The  grain  and  hay  fed  were  just  about 
the  same. 

At  the  Montrose  Dairy  Experiment 
Station  in  Pennsylvania,  fertilized 
Bluegrass  pastures  produced  2,062 
pounds  of  milk  a  year;  unfertilized 
pastures  produced  only  1,041  pounds. 
The  lime  and  fertilizer  program  was  a 
very  modest  one.  The  yearly  cost  of 
lime  and  fertilizer  (including  spread¬ 
ing)  was  about  $8.00;  the  value  of  the 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


STROUrS  FARM  CATALOG 

Over  2800  outstanding  Bargains.  Coast 
to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 
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ALL  AMERICA 
VEGETABLES 

Several  new  vegetables  have  been 
given  recognition  after  trial  and  are 
called  “1948  All- America  Vegetables”: 

SNAP  BEANS 

Pure  gold  wax  snap  beans  are  a  gold¬ 
en  yellow  variety  that  have  been  char¬ 
acterized  as  the  finest  golden  wax 
podded  bean  of  them  all.  Pods  are  5V2 
to  6  inches  long  and  they  are  ready 
for  picking  58  days  from  planting.  The 
variety  is  resistant  to  common  bean 
mosaic. 

Ranger  is  a  new  half-runner  type  of 
bean.  Seeds  are  white,  pods  are  green 
and  round. 

Super  Green  snap  beans  are  describ¬ 
ed  as  of  unusually  high  quality  for  the 
home  garden  as  well  as  heavy  yielders. 
They  are  also  resistant  to  bean  mosaic. 

Cherokee  is  a  wax  podded  bush  snap 
bean.  It  is  hardy,  vigorous,  has  an  up¬ 
right  growth  and  is  a  heavy  yielder. 

These  new  varieties  deserve  a  trial 
even  though  you  may  not  wish  to 
gamble  on  them  for  your  entire  crop 
until  you  have  had  more  experience 
with  them. 

LIMA  BEANS 

Honorable  mention  was  given  to 
Peerless  bush  limas  which,  it  is  stated, 
are  the  heaviest  producers  of  their 
kind  and  also  have  the  highest  quality. 

PEAS 

Victory  Freezer  and  Freezonian  are 
recommended  as  long  bearers  and  are 
heat  resistant.  Both  are  especially  re¬ 
commended  for  freezing.  Victory  Freez¬ 
er  is  ready  to  pick  64  days  after  plant¬ 
ing  and  can  be  planted  early.  Vines  are 
about  28  inches  high  and  wilt  resistant. 

Freezonian  grows  about  30  inches 
tall,  produces  dark  green  blunt  3%  inch 
pods  and  matures  about  63  days  after 
planting. 

—  A.  a.  — 

DDT  FOR  PEACH  BORERS 

An  important  step  in  controlling 
peach  tree  borers  is  the  discovery  that 
the  use  of  DDT  is  effective.  At  the 
Geneva,  New  York,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  DDT  was  used  at  the  rate  of  2 
pounds  of  a  50%  wettable  powder  to 
100  gallons  of  spray.  Three  sprays  at 
three-week  intervals  were  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  first  one  being  applied 
about  the  second  week  in  July.  These 
sprays  are  applied  at  the  same  time 
as  sprays  for  the  oriental  fruit  moth 
so  the  treatment  for  the  two  pests  can 
be  combined. 

The  attention  of  Long  Island  potato 
growers  is  being  turned  to  a  machine 
to  wash  potatoes  as  one  possible  meth¬ 
od  of  marketing  potatoes  grown  on  soil 
affected  with  the  Golden  Nematode. 
Remi  Wesnofske  of  Hicksville  has 
been  in  Florida  to  investigate  potato 
washing  machinery  which  is  tentative¬ 
ly  priced  between  815,000  and  $25,000. 
Serious  consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  operation  of  such  a  machine  during 
the  coming  season  with  the  hope  that 
scientists  will  be  convinced  that  the 
Golden  Nematode  cannot  be  spread 
by  potatoes  that  are  thoroughly 
washed. 

—  A.  a.  — 

SOIL  MANAGEMENT 
FOR  ORCHARDS 

Writing  in  the  American  Fruit 
Grower,  September  1947  issue,  Profes¬ 
sor  Clarence  E.  Baker  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  says:  “It  is  generally  ack¬ 
nowledged  among  fruit  growers  that 
apple  trees  respond  little  to  fertilizing 
elements  other  than  nitrogen.  When 
it  comes  to  sods  and  cover  crops,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  a  different  story. 

“Old  established  sods  respond  to  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  under  many  conditions. 
Adequate  fertilization  of  orchard  cov¬ 
ers  is  an  excellent  way  to  maintain  a 
vigorous  growth  and  thus  improve  the 
organic  matter  content  of  the  soil.” 


ERVIN  G.  ENGLE,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


“AGRICO  HELPS  KEEP  CORN  YIELDS 
ABOVE  THE  PROFIT  LEVEL” 

—  Says' N.  Y.  State  Champion  Com  Grower 


“POTATOES  GROWN  WITH  AGRICO  WERE  EXCELLENT 
QUALITY,  TOO-BRINGING  PREMIUM  PRICE,” 

Says  IRVIN  G.JNGLE,  of  Cochranville,  Pa. 

SINCE  1943  I  have  been  using  AGRICO 
FOR  POTATOES  on  this  farm  and  our 
yields  have  increased  every  year,”  writes  Irvin 
G.  Engle,  of  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
“Last  season  we  used  2400  lbs.  of  Agrico  (4-12-8) 
per  acre  on  15  acres  of  potatoes,  plowing  down 
half  of  the  Agrico  and  applying  the  other  half 
in  the  row  with  the  planter.  We  also  applied  a 
heavy  application  of  steer  manure.  The  first  two 
acres  we  dug  and  graded  ran  7331/}  bu.  per  acre, 
with  175  bu.  jumbos  bringing  a  premium  price 
of  $3.40  per  cwt.  and  1200  bu.  U.  S.  No.  Ones 
sold  at  $2.65  per  cwt.  out  of  the  field.  We’re  well 
pleased  with  the  best  yield  we  have  ever  had, 
averaging  well  over  580  bu.  per  acre  on  15  acres, 
a  record  crop  for  this  area.  Here  is  how  our 
yields  have  increased  since  using  Agrico :  1943, 
275  bu.  per  acre;  1944,  350  bu,;  1945,  400  bu.; 
1946,  500  bu. ;  1947, 580  bu.  per  acre.  That  speaks 
well  for  Agrico  as  a  consistent  crop  producer /” 


W.J.  FORSYTHE, 
of  Dansriilo,  N.  Y., 
with  trophy  for 
record  corn  yield. 


M 


$34  MORE  TOMATOES  PER  ACRE  WITH  AGRICO” 


Remember,  there’s  an  Agrico 
specially  made  for  each  crop,  and 
here  is  a  report  on  tomatoes, 
from  Everett  M.  Murphy,  of 
Blackwood,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J., 
who  writes:  “I  had  read  about 
Agrico  but  had  never  tried  it,  so 
last  Spring  I  talked  it  over  with 
the  farm  owner,  Mr.  O.  Bryant 
Kelsey,  and  we  decided  to  find 
out  just  what  Agrico  would  do. 

“On  4  acres  of  canhouse  tomatoes,  I  put  in  one-half 


EVERETT  M.  MURPHY, 
Blackwood,  N.  J. 


"On  a  measured  5-acre  piece  of  ground,  fertilized  with 
AGRICO  FOR  CORN,  I  conducted  a  yield  test  on  hybrid 
field  corn  and  was  able  to  harvest  133.26  bu.  of  dried,  shelled 
field  corn  per  acre  in  1946,"  writes  W.  J.  Forsythe,  of  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.  "This  yield  earned  me  a  beautiful  trophy  as  New 
York  State  Corn  Growing  Champion.  In  1947  I  planted  an 
earlier  maturing  corn  variety,  again  using  Agrico,  and  the 

yield  was  over  100  bu.  per  acre. 
Agrico  has  contributed  much  to 
what  success  I  have  had  in  main¬ 
taining  my  corn  yields  above  the 
profit  level." 


with  AGRICO  FOR  TOMATOES  and  the  other  half 
with  a  fertilizer  I  had  been  using  for  years,  a  higher 
analysis  than  Agrico.  All  4  acres  were  planted  to  the 
same  variety  (Ontario)  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same 
amount  of  fertilizer,  1000  lbs.  per  acre.  I  kept  a  careful 
check  and  found  that  Agrico  yielded  14  tons,  1054  lbs. 
of  tomatoes  to  the  acre  —  1  ton,  2  lbs.  MORE  per 
acre  than  where  the  other  fertilizer  was  used.  In  other 
words,  Agrico  gave  me  $34  MORE  tomatoes  per  acre! 
So,  need  I  say  that  now  we  too  are  Agrico  boosters!” 


GLENN  F.  PASK, 
Medina,  N.  Y. 


“6  TONS  MORE  CABBAGE  PER  ACRE- $5  MORE  A  TOW” 

"My  1947  cabbage  crop,  fertilized  with  Agrico,  was  planted 
10  to  20  days  later  than  usual  and  the  growing  season  was 
poor,"  writes  Glenn  F.  Pask,  well-known  farmer,  of  Medina, 
N.  Y.,  "but,  even  so,  my  7  acres  averaged  I6V2  tons  per  acre 
—  or  6  tons  ABOVE  the  average  in  this  section.  And  the 
quality  of  the  crop  was  so  good  that  it  brought  $5  a  ton 
ABOVE  the  market  price  at  time  of  sale.  I  use  Agrico  on  all 
my  crops  because  it  gives  me  better  yields  and  quality." 


Take  the  friendly  fip  of  these 
nearby  farmers  —  use  Agrico  this 
season  and  profit  by  those  extra 
yield  of  better  quality  crops  — 
ORDER  EARLY.  And  don’t  forget 
totopdress  pastures  and  hayland 
with  18%  NORMAL  Superphos¬ 
phate  for  increased  yields  of 
better  quality  feed,  higher  in 
protein,  minerals  and  vitamins. 
Remember,  18%  NORMAL  is 
more  economical  per  unit  of 
available  phosphorus.  Order 
from  your  nearby  Agrico  Dealer 
NOW  —  "it’ll  pay  you  well!” 

AORICO®  Fertilizers  and  18 % 
NORMAL ©  Superphosphate 
are  made  enly  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.Y.  •  Carteret.  N.i. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

by  GEORGE  RIETZ,  Mgr. 

Farm  Industry  Div.,  General  Electric  Co. 


I  AST  month  I 
L  wrote  about  the 
new  G-E  farm  films 
available  for  show¬ 
ings  in  your  area. 

Red  Martin  who 
owns  and  operates 
Red  Martin's  Service 
in  Russia ville,  Ind., 
and  who  carries  many 
items  of  G-E  farm 
equipment,  wrote  me 
a  letter  about  one 
evening’s  program  he  put  on,  featuring 
one  of  these  films.  I  thought  you’d  be 
interested  in  a  first-hand  report: 

Russiaville,  Ind.,  1/15 
My  dear  Mr.  Rietz: 

Your  column  last  month  reminded  me 
of  the  farm  meeting  we  had  here  in  my 
store  last  March.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
local  get-togethers  where  one  of  your  new 
films  was  shown. 

Everybody  agreed  that  the  high  point 
of  the  evening  was  the  sound  and  color 
movie,  “ Running  Water  On  The  Farm" . 
After  seeing  it,  no  one  could  deny  that  an 
automatic  water  system  brings  the  farm 
family  more  comfort  and  convenience 
and  a  more  profitable  farm  operation. 

There  were  also  talks  by  Dave  Dun- 
woody  ,  local  vocational  agriculture 
teacher,  and  E.  R.  Randolph,  local  power 
company  representative.  They  gave  us 
some  tips  on  new  labor-saving  devices. 
We  also  saw  a  travelogue  movie  and  a 
welding  demonstration.  We  rounded  the 
evening  out  with  drawings  for  door 
prizes.  Several  lucky  people  won  sets  of 
aluminum  kitchen  ware,  electric  fans, 
and  stock-tank  de-icers.  Finally,  every¬ 
body  had  coffee  and  doughnuts  before 
they  went  home. 

They  took  home  lots  of  new  ideas  on 
farming  and  a  feeling  that  their  evening 
had  been  well  spent.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  a  meeting  of  this  type  is  one  of  the 
ways  farmers  everywhere  can  keep  up 
with  new  developments  in  farm  living. 

Yours  truly, 

Red  Martin 

You  and  your  neighbors  can  see  “ Run¬ 
ning  Water  On  The  Farm" ,  or  a  film  on 
barn  hay-curing,  or  on  proper  wiring, 
and  many  other  subjects.  Ask  your  near¬ 
est  General  Electric  Farm  and  Home 
dealer  to  arrange  for  a  showing  in  your 
area  for  you  and  your  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Through  his  distributor,  he  can 
easily  arrange  all  the  details. 


Lightens  After-Dark  Chores 


A  G-E  Handy  Flood¬ 
light  lights  up 
yards  and  work  areas, 
permits  work  after 
dark.  It  protects  the 
farm  family  against 
accidents  and  against 
prowlers.  It  provides 
an  easy  way  to  light 
up  a  haymow.  As 
illumination  on  a  roadside  stand,  it  at¬ 
tracts  fast-moving  motorists.  The  G-E 
Handy  Floodlight  is  weatherproof  and 
lightweight.  Easy  to  install  practically 
anywhere  and  in  any  position.  Get 
several  of  them  now.  Price,  $3.95. 


CROP  IRRIGATION  BRINGS 
JERSEY  GROWER  TOP  PRICES 


This  G-E  Tri-Clad  motor  drives  an  irrigation  pomp  on  Vernon  Keller’s  New  Jersey  farm.  The  motor 
is  protected  by  a  sturdy  enclosure  which  resists  weathering  and  the  entrance  of  dust  and  dirt. 


WELDS  BROKEN  STANCHIONS  ON  THE  SPOT; 
SAVES  TIME  AND  REPAIR  BILLS 


Llewellyn  Putnam  makes  quick  repairs  with  his 
G-E  welder;  he  avoids  waiting,  saves  money. 


LAST  spring,  Llewellyn  Putnam  who 
.  operates  a  large  dairy  farm  near 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  bought  a  General 
Electric  welder  from  the  Selkirk  hard¬ 
ware  store,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Ever  since, 
he  has  been  saving  time  and  money 
around  his  farm,  making  fast,  economical 
repairs  on  his  dairy  and  crop  tools. 

“It’s  the  time  my  General  Electric 
farm  welder  saves  that  counts  so  much 
with  me,”  says  Mr.  Putnam.  “For  in¬ 
stance,  I  have  about  fifty  cows  to  take 
care  of  and  they  frequently  snap  the 
metal  bars  of  their  stanchions.  Now  I  can 
weld  the  break  in  a  stanchion  and  have  a 
cow  back  in  its  stall  again  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  There’s  no  fussing  around  and 
waiting  for  repairs  in  town . 

“Besides,  it’s  so  easy  to  use  this 
welder,”  he  continues.  “We  built  an  all- 
metal  work  bench  for  heavy  jobs,  and 
very  shortly  we  are  going  to  use  it 
in  building  an  all-purpose  elevator  .Count¬ 
ing  the  time  and  money  it  saves  me,  I 
figure  it’s  paying  for  itself  every  day.” 


THE  MODERN  FARM  IS  AN  ELECTRIC  FARM 


ELECTRICITY  on  the  farm  can  make 
life  more  pleasant  and  your  work 
easier.  If  you  don’t  have  electric  power, 
see  the  power  supplier  in  your  area.  Or, 
if  you  already  have  electricity,  get  your 
money’s  worth  out  of  it  by  making  it  do 
more  jobs  for  you  and  your  family. 


The  G-E  products  you  will  need  are 
available  at  your  local  G-E  Farm  and 
Home  dealer  now.  Drop  in  and  see  him 
today.  If  you  don’t  know  where  he  is 
located ,  write  for  his  address  to  the  Farm 
Industry  Division,  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 

663-66-115-8709 


Vernon  Keller  Relies  On  G-E 
Irrigation  Pump  Motors  to  Help 
Market  Produce  Early 


ON E  of  New  Jersey’s  most  enthusiastic 
boosters  for  farm  electrification  is 
Vernon  Keller  of  Newport.  He  owns  an 
electric  quick  freeze  cabinet,  a  refrigerator 
and  range,  and  electric  soil-heating  equip¬ 
ment.  What’s  more,  his  entire  33  acres  on 
which  are  grown  lettuce,  onions,  beans, 
and  other  produce,  are  irrigated  with  an 
overhead  sprinkler  system,  with  pumps 
driven  by  General  Electric  motors. 

“For  several  years,”  says  Mr.  Keller, 
“I  have  had  my  irrigation  pumps  com¬ 
pletely  electrified .  They  have  been  a  great 
asset  to  the  success  of  my  farm.  I  have 
water  for  my  crops  when  I  need  it.  This 
gives  me  high  quality  produce,  and  I 
harvest  my  crops  earlier.  Consequently  I 
get  better  prices.” 

Mr.  Keller  is  also  pleased  by  the  ease 
with  which  he  can  operate  his  electric 
motors.  “To  operate  my  pumps,  all  I 
need  do  is  press  a  button.  The  motor  does 
the  rest.”  His  power  cost  :  ;  less  than  a 
kilowatt  hour  per  1000  gallons  of  water. 


Water  For  Your  Stock, 
Even  When  It’s  Sub-Zero 


THE  G-E  Stock-tank  De-icer  makes 
water  available  to  your  stock  even  in 
sub-zero  weather.  It  puts  an  end  to  chop¬ 
ping  ice  and  building  fires  to  keep  a  hole 
open  in  an  outdoor  stock  tank  during 
winter  months.  Just  plug  it  into  any  1 15- 
volt  a-c  electric  outlet  and  place  it  in  the 
watering  tank.  It  floats  and  automati¬ 
cally  keeps  a  hole  open  in  the  ice.  Current 
is  on  only  when  needed  to  keep  the  drink¬ 
ing  hole  open.  The  de-icer  does  not  warm 
the  water  in  the  entire  tank.  No  special 
tank  insulation  required.  Approved  by 
Underwriters’  Laboratories .  Price ,  $  1 9 .95 . 
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FREE 


I  Valuable  farm  electrical 
guide  “Modern  Farm 
Help”.  Fill  out  and  mail 
this  coupon  for  your  free 
Copy  TODAY! 


General  Electric  Company 

Section  669-66,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  book, 
“ Modern  Farm  Help"  GEA-4547 . 


Name . . 


Address 
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Conference  Board  Recommends 
Farm  Legislation 


THE  NEW  YORK  Conference  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations  has  made 
its  recommendations  for  a  1948  State 
Legislative  program  for  agriculture. 
Here  briefly  are  some  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  : 

1.  That  the  State  speed  up  the  ac¬ 
quiring  and  reforestation  of  lands  not 
adapted  to  farming. 

2.  That  a  $10,000  appropriation  be 
made  to  finance  the  work  of  the  State 
Soil  Conservation  Committee. 

3.  That  the  State  appropriate  funds 
to  continue  soil  conservation  research 
in  the  State. 

4.  That  the  Drainage  law  be  revised 
to  permit  an  individual  or  small  group 
to  secure  rights-of-way  for  outlet 
drainage  in  a  way  that  will  safeguard 
property  rights  and  be  in  keeping  with 
the  State  constitution. 

5.  That  the  Fence  law  be  amended  to 
require  that  the  State  and  counties 
build  their  portions  of  line  fences  be¬ 
tween  publicly  and  privately  owned 
land  when  fences  are  needed  to  con¬ 
fine  livestock. 

6.  That  the  State  adopt  a  ten-year 
plan  for  improvement  of  secondary 
roads  to  the  end  that  all  farms  worth 
farming  be  serviced  with  hard  surfaced 
roads. 

7.  That  the  Agriculture  and  Markets 
law  be  amended  to  provide  more  ade¬ 
quate  supervision  of  community  live¬ 
stock  auctions. 

8.  That  the  law  be  changed  so  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  could,  with  proper  safeguards, 
permit  the  use  of  thinning  sprays  on 
apples  during  blooming  season. 

9.  That  a  legislative  commission  be 
created  to  correlate  and  make  more  ef¬ 
fective  the  program  for  controlling 
rabies. 

10.  That  the  Motor  Carrier  lawT  be 


amended  to  make  it  easier  for  farmers 
legally  to  haul  milk  and  supplies  for 
neighbors. 

11.  That  a  program  be  developed  to 
compensate  adequately  potato  growers 
whose  land  is  taken  out  of  production 
to  control  Golden  Nematode,  including 
growers  whose  land  is  found  to  be  in¬ 
fested  after  planting. 

12.  That  the  Public  Authorities  law 
be  amended  to  permit  cities  to  create 
restricted  districts  around  regional 
markets. 

13.  That  the  Pharmaceutical  law?  be 
amended  to  permit  retail  feed  stores 
to  sell  certain  products  commonly  used 
to  prevent  poultry  and  livestock  dis¬ 
eases. 

14.  That  a  Depjartment  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  be  set  up  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  to  train  workers  in  the 
field  of  conservation. 

15.  That  authority  be  vested  in  the 
State  Conservation  Commissioner  to 
declare  an  open  season  on  does  ’when 
an  open  season  has  been  declared  on 
bucks  by  the  Legislature  in  farming 
areas. 

16.  That  our  six  State  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Institutes  be  adequately 
financed,  and  that  over  a  period  of  five 
years  the  sum  of  7  million  dollars  be 
used  for  that  purpose 

17.  That  a  uniform  milk  inspection 
code  be  developed  in  the  State. 

18.  That  the  State  adopt  a  policy  of 
adequately  financing  public  school 
education  through  adequate  State  aid. 

19.  That  permissive  legislation  be 
adopted  whereby  intermediate  school 
districts  may  be  created 

20.  That  the  State  make  available 
funds  to  match  New  York’s  portion  of 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  the 
Federal  Marketing  Research  Act  o  f 
1946. 


??Empire”  Holds  2nd  Annual  Meeting 


IN  SPITE  of  wintry  weather,  about 
100  men  interested  in  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  sat  down  to  eat  at  the  second 
annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Livestock  Cooperative  at  Bath  on 
the  evening  of  January  30.  As  pointed 
out  by  E.  P.  Forrestel,  president  of 
Empire,  this  is  a  pioneering  venture 
as  New  York  is  the  only  state  where 
farm  organizations  have  gotten  to¬ 
gether  to  form  an  organization  to  offer 
farmers  the  opportunity  of  marketing 
their  livestock  cooperatively. 

Ray  Hemming,  Ithaca,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Empire,  termed  the  fact  that 
“we  got  in  business”  as  the  major  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  year.  The  first 
Empire  market  was  opened  January 
1,  1947,  at  Argyle  ih  Washington 
County;  the  second  market  at  Bath  on 
March  29;  the  third  at  Gouverneur,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  on  July  1,  and  the 
fourth  at  Greene,  Chenango  County, 
August  20.  On  October  6  a  trucking 
service  was  organized  to  take  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  livestock  to  the  Produc¬ 
ers  Cooperative  Commission  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Hemming  pointed  out  that  scales 
have  been  introduced  to  parts  of  the 
State  where,  in  the  past,  all  buying 
and  selling  of  livestock  were  on  a  head 
basis.  At  the  same  time  the  prices 
Paid  per  pound  have  been  publicized. 
One  result  has  been  that  farmers  can 
know  with  greater  certainty  the  value 
of  the  livestock  they  have  to  sell. 

Empire  has  maintained  clean,  sani¬ 
ty  premises  and  has  insisted  on 
idling  animals  in  a  humane  manner. 
Around  each  market  is  an  advisory 
committee  made  up  of  farmers  in  the 
area  served  by  the  market. 

Professor  Herrell  DeGraff  of  Cornell 


was  guest  speaker.  He  pointed  out  that 
America  can  not  feed  all  of  Western 
Europe,  as  there  are  two  people  there 
for  every  one  here.  He  did  state  his  be¬ 
lief  that  we  must  get  Europe  on  her 
feet  by  helping  the  people  of  that  area 
to  increase  their  production.  “We  have 
been  sending  Europe  one-third  of  our 
wheat  and  10  %  of  our  farm  machinery. 
We  cannot  do  that  indefinitely,  and 
what  we  do  send  should  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  production  and  not  as  an  inter¬ 
national  WPA.” 

Representatives  of  the  five  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  that  founded  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative  were 
present.  These  organizations  are:  The 
New  York  State  Grange,  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
Producers  Cooperative  Commission  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and 
the  G.  L.  F. 

—  A. A.  — 

LEAGUE  AEWS  WINS 
AWARD 

When  the  National  Council  of  Farm¬ 
er  Cooperatives  had  its  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago  recently,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  News  was  awarded  first  place 
among  papers  published  by  coopera¬ 
tive  associations. 

In  making  the  award,  Robert  H. 
Reed,  editor  of  Country  Gentleman, 
said: 

“I  selected  Dairymen’s  League  News 
not  essentially  because  it  is  one  of  the 
larger  publications,  but  because  of  its 
balance  and  its  editorial  range.  The 
subject  material  is  well  selected,  is 
well  written,  adequately  illustrated.  It 
is  a  well  made  up  publication  .from 
every  standard.” 


It  Takes  a  HUSKY 
to  Disk  Like  This^ 


•  Here’s  a  harrow  for  doing  things  you  can’t  do  with 
ordinary  harrows.  It  works  heavy  cover  crops  thoroughly 
into  the  soil  at  proper  depth.  It  has  the  weight  and  penetra¬ 
tion  to  do  a  real  job  in  heavy  stalks  or  trash,  as  well  as 
clay,  sticky  gumbo  or  buckshot  soils.  It  has  Case  ENDUR¬ 
ANCE  in  extra  measure  to  stand  up  in  the  toughest  pulling 
by  fast  tractors. 

This  "JA”  harrow  has  a  positive  control,  adjustable  for 
any  condition,  to  keep  rear  blades  from  tracking  those  in 
front — a  big  advantage  for  clean  work  in  cover  crops,  and 
in  contour  tillage.  It  has  easy  adjustments  to  insure  equal 
penetration  at  inner  and  outer  ends  of  the  gangs.  It  has 
flexibility  to  follow  uneven  ground,  and  does  unusually 
good  disking  on  the  turns. 

SEE  IT  AT  YOUR  CASE  DEALER 

•  Ask  him  about  the  heat-treated  bolts  that  make 
the  “JA”  extra  strong  .  .  .  the  electric  heat-treated 
blades  for  many  times  the  life  of  ordinary  disks  .  ..i 
the  pressure-lubricated  steelite  bearings  for  extra 
endurance.  Made  with  18,  20  or  22-inch  disks. 

Spacing  7  or  9  inches,  or  both  by  using  adapter 
parts.  Sizes  to  fit  any  tractor.  Case  also  builds  off¬ 
set,  wide-cut  and  other  types  of  harrows.  Send  for 
folder  on  any  kind  of  harrow,  plow,  grain  drill, 
planter,  haying  or  harvest  machine,  or  size  of  tractor 
you  need.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-ll,  Racine,  Wis. 


TRACTORS 


Your  work  is  in  full 
view,  right  under  you,  as 
you  ride  while  working. 
Single,  double,  or  six- 
row  cultivating  units. 
22"  Crop  clearance.  One- 
man  operated.  Direct 
steering  and  automatic 
brakes  facilitate  work 
in  close  quarters.  At¬ 
tractively  priced. 


. . .  STRAIGHT  DOWN  ON  YOUR  WORK 


Use  a  Fullview  Tractor  for 
PLOWING  •  CULTIVATING 

PLANTING  •  FERTILIZING 


See  It  at  Your  Dealers 

or  Write  to  Us  for  Pictures 


Grand  Haven  Stamped  Products  Co.,  Grand  Haven,  Mich, 
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Dip  Your  Poles, 


Reduces  Repairs  and  Replacements 

Remove  all  the  bark  and  dip  the  end  of  your  pole  in  Cuprinol,  so  that  the 

below-ground  section  will  be  thoroughly  treated.  Then,  after  your  pole  i6 

erected,  the  Cuprinol  impregnated,  underground  area  will  resist  rot  and 

borers  long  after  untreated  poles  have  fallen. 

Keep  Cuprinol  on  hand  (it  does 
not  deteriorate),  and  treat  your 
wood,  in  construction  or  repair,  by 
brush,  spray  or  dip. 

gallon  can,  $3.45  per  gallon; 

5  gallon  pail,  $3.35  per  gallon; 

50  gallon  drum,  $3.10  per  gallon. 

At  Farm  Supply  Stores 

CUPRINOL  Division 
Darworth,  Inc. 

7  Wood  Street,  Simsbury/  Conn. 


Treat  your  flats,  too,  with  Cuprinol,  by  brush,  spray 
or  dip.  It  lengthens  their  life  and  the  treated  wood 
is  harmless  to  seeds,  seedlings  and  plants.  Roots 
will  not  stick  to  Cuprinol  treated  flats. 


Posts,  Stakes  and 
Flats  in 

^ypglNOt 

STOPS  ROT 

♦ 


Gunson’s  have  bred  “Buyer’s  Appeal”  into 
their  seeds.  We  offer  all  varieties  includ¬ 
ing  many  new  and  outstanding  strains. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Department  No.  30. 

Representatives  Wanted  In  Unassigned  Territories 


Get 

This 


BIG  NEW  praetor kab 


RUSH  COUPON  FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER  I 


Roomy-Rugged-Low  Cost 

Do  more  work  ...  in  comfort;  Keep  good 
-help  .  .  .  easier.  Avoid  flu,  colds,  Doctor 
Bills!  Be  the  envy  of  your  neighbors  and 
make  more  money  with  this  big.  sturdy, 
insulated  aluminum  and  steel  TRACTOR- 
KAB! 

Let  others  suffer  in  the  wind  and  cold 
while  you  work  in  warm  comfort.  Pro¬ 
tects  and  improves  your  tractor.  Made  by 
the  world’s  biggest  manufacturer  of  Farm 
TRACTORKABS. 


OTHER  MODELS  AVAILABLE  FOR 

John  Deere  A,  B,  G,  GM;  Farmall  M, 
MD,  H;  Massey  Harris  81,  101  Jr.  &  Sr., 
102  Jr.  &  Sr.,  44,  44-6;  Case  SC,  DC,  VAC; 
Allis  Chalmers  B,  C;  Minneapolis  Moline 
ZTU,  UTU;  Oliver  70,  80;  Gamble  Farm- 
crest  30;  Co-op  E-3;  Ford.  Ford-Ferguson. 


Automatic  Equip.  Mfg.  Co.,  Pender,  Nebr.  Dept.  AA-4 

Rush  details  on  your  “special  offer.”  ]  farm . acres 

and  need  cabs  for . . . tractors. 

N  ame  . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Town  . . . State 


JOHN  DEERE  D 

(Model  Shown  In  Picture) 

MINNEAPOLIS  MOLINE  UTS 
CASE  LA 

INTERNATIONAL  W9,  WD9 
COCKSHUTT  30 


Follow  These  Steps  When 
Making  StCaCfi 


IN  A  RECENT  issue  we  promised  to 
give  you  detailed  steps  which  you  can 
follow  with  confidence  and  which  will 
result  in  good  grass  silage.  These  steps 
are  given  after  an  interview  with  T.  E. 
Milliman  and  are  the  result  of  his 
years  of  experience  with  the  crop. 
Here  they  are: 

What  to  use.  The  best  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  grass  silage  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  or  more  grasses  and 
legumes  where  legumes  do  not  make 
up  more  than  75%  of  the  weight. 

Such  mixtures  are  Ladino  clover  and 
Brome  grass,  alfalfa  and  timothy. 
Ladino  clover  and  orchard  grass;  in 
fact,  any  mixture  of  two  or  more 
grasses  and  legumes. 

When  to  make  grass  silage.  We 
are  talking  about  grass  silage, 
not  hay  silage.  By  this  we 
mean  cutting  before  it  is  ready  for 
hay:  timothy  just  as  the  heads  appear, 
orchard  grass  when  it  is  no  more  than 
15  inches  high,  Ladino  before  it  be¬ 
comes  so  dense  that  it  can  be  cut  only 
with  great  difficulty.  Alfalfa,  however, 
should  not  be  cut  until  the  first  blos¬ 
som  appears.  Too  early  and  too  fre¬ 
quent  cutting  of  alfalfa  will  run  it  out. 

The  importance  of  early  cutting  can¬ 
not  be  overemphasized.  While  no  defi¬ 
nite  rule  can  be  given,  think  in  terms 
of  putting  up  silage  three  weeks  before 
you  would  put  up  early  cut  hay.  At 
that  time  the  silage  resulting  is  the 
best  known  substitute  for  pasture 
grazing.  It  will  average  around  12% 
protein  and  may  analyze  15%;  cows 
will  eat  more  of  it,  produce  more  milk 
and  stay  in  better  health  and  breeding 
condition. 

Wilting.  Directions  for  wilting 
the  grass  to  a  desirable  point 
cannot  be  given  in  hours  any 
more  than  you  can  tell  how  long  it  will 
require  hay  to  dry  to  the  correct  mois¬ 
ture  content.  Depending  on  atmospher¬ 
ic  conditions,  it  may  require  from  a 
few  hours  to  24  hours  for  grass  to  wilt 
sufficiently  to  be  put  into  the  silo  with 
the  best  results. 

One  way  to  judge  is  to  run  some 
through  the  cutter.  Pick  up  a  handful 
and  squeeze  it.  If  it  remains  in  a  sod¬ 
den  ball,  it  is  too  wet.  If  it  slowly  re¬ 
laxes  it  is  about  right,  but  if  it  springs 
back  like  hay  it  is  too  dry. 

It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  too  moist.  The  silage  will  have 
a  strong  odor,  but  the  cows  will  have 
no  objection  to  that. 

Harvesting.  Some  comments 
have  been  made  that  putting  up 
grass  silage  is  too  much  work. 
Not  if  it  is  done  the  right  way.  After 
mowing,  an  ordinary  hay  loader  will 
handle  one  swath  without  trouble.  If 
the  field  is  near  the  silo,  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  a  man  on  the  load. 
After  the  loader  has  made  a  pile  on 
the  rear  of  the  rack,  stop  the  tractor 
truck  or  team  suddenly  and  the  pile 
will  topple  toward  the  front,  providing 
room  at  the  back  for  more  grass.  You 
won’t  get  as  large  a  load,  but  for  a 
short  haul  that  is  unimportant. 

If  the  haul  is  long,  you  can  put  a 
man  on  the  load  or  the  driver  can  stop 
a  few  times  and  do  a  little  loading. 

Except  for  the  last  six  feet  of  grass 
in  the  silo,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  any 
spreading  or  tramping.  In  the  case  of 
corn,  the  heavier  pieces  of  stalk  and 
ears  stay  when  they  drop  and  the 
lighter  leaves  go  to  the  outside.  There¬ 
fore,  some  spreading  is  necessary.  In 
the  case  of  grass,  it  is  all  heavy  and 
spreading  is  unnecessary. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  man 


who  has  the  usual  hay  making  equip, 
ment.  The  amount  of  labor  needed  is 
even  less  for  the  man  who  owns  a  field 
chopper  and  an  automatic  unloader  for 
feeding  the  grass  into  a  blower  which 
elevates  it  into  the  silo. 

Strengthening  the  silo.  A  silo 
full  of  grass  will  weigh  around 
20%  more  than  a  silo  of  corn. 
This  increases  the  pressure.  To  be  on 
the  safe  side  where  a  wood  stave  silo 
is  used,  double  the  number  of  hoops 
for  the  lower  third  of  the  silo. 

Preservatives.  Where  legumes 
do  not  make  up  more  than  75% 
of  the  weight  and  where  wilt¬ 
ing  is  even  reasonably  sufficient,  no 
preservative  is  needed.  A  preservative 
is  advisable  on  straight  legumes,  but 
few  dairymen  will  put  straight  legumes 
into  the  silo.  In  one  case  where  this 
was  done,  Mr.  Milliman  used  corn  and 
cob  meal  at  rate  of  200  pounds  per  ton 

More  Milk  Per  Hour 

It  is  important  to  grasp  the  phil¬ 
osophy  which  makes  the  use  of 
grass  silage  so  profitable.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  more  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  can  be  grown  on  an  acre  of  corn 
than  on  an  acre  of  grass  but  growing 
an  acre  of  corn  also  requires  more 
hours  of  labor. 

The  way  to  increase  dairy  profits 
is  to  increase  milk  production  per  hour 
of  work  and  per  dollar  of  cash  costs. 
How  does  the  use  of  grass  silage  fit 
into  this  philosophy? 

Cutting  grass  for  silage  comes  at  a 
time  when  work  is  not  pressing  on  most 
dairy  farms.  It  can  be  done  a  little  at 
a  time.  A  few  loads  today,  a  few  day 
after  tomorrow,  and  it  can  be  put  in 
without  extra  help. 

Early  cutting,  especially  of  Ladino 
clover,  provides  second  growth  for 
mid-summer  pasture  which  the  cow 
can  harvest  for  herself. 

Less  plowing  and  cultivating  are  re¬ 
quired,  though  most  dairymen  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  some  corn  for  grain  if 
it  isn’t  needed  for  silage. 

Ensiling  grass  preserves  more  of  the 
digestible  nutrients  and  palatability. 
Cows  will  eat  more,  thus  reducing  the 
amount  of  grain  necessary.  Just  the 
other  day  a  group  of  grass  silage  en¬ 
thusiasts  were  discussing  the  possi¬ 
bilities.  One  of  the  group  thought  that 
10%  of  the  dairymen  in  the  Northeast 
had  tried  grass  silage.  Others  thought 
that  figure  was  too  high.  Whatever  the 
figure  is,  if  it  could  be  increased  to 
50%  in  1948,  what  added  profit  would 
it  give  to  Northeastern  dairymen?  We 
have  around  3  million  cows.  Could  the 
cash  costs  of  producing  milk  be  re¬ 
duced  by  $20  per  cow,  at  the  same  time 
increasing  milk  production  ?  Some 
would  say  that  that  figure  is  too  low. 
but  even  so,  it  would  amount  to  $60,- 
000,000,  no  small  sum.  It’s  worth  think¬ 
ing  about. 

—  A. A.  — 

CHOWINC  CORN 
WITHOUT  CULTIVATION 

Some  interesting  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  at  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege  on  the  use  of  2,4-D  to  control 
weeds  in  corn.  A  70%  preparation  of 
the  sodium  salt  of  2,4-D  was  sprayed 
on  different  plots  at  rates  of  5,  10,  and 
20  pounds  per  acre.  Weed  control  was 
effective  with  a  5-pound  application 
and  corn  was  not  injured.  There  was 
some  injury  with  the  heavier  applica¬ 
tions.  On  the  treated  plots  brace  roots 
seemed  to  develop  better  and  corn  was 
damaged  less  by  winds. 
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HOW  TO  ADJUST  A 
TRACTOR  PLOW 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
the  furrow  because  the  plow  bottom 
turns  over  as  much  furrow  slice  as  the 
coulter  cuts  loose.  The  coulter  should 
be  set  to  give  a  furrow  wall  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  straight  and  vertical.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  setting  the  coulter  y.z 
or  %  inch  to  the  land  or  outside  of  the 
landside.  This  distance  may  vary 
somewhat  with  different  coulters,  dif¬ 
ferent  soils  and  different  depths  of 
plowing. 

Normally,  the  hub  of  the  coulter- 
should  be  set  directly  above  the  plow 
point.  If  the  coulter  is  large  enough 
for  the  axle  to  clear  the  ground  it  can 


ROLLING  COULTER  ADJUSTMENT 

If  the  coulter  diameter  is  large  enough 
that  the  hub  does  not  catch  trash,  the 
coulter's  edge  should  be  2"  above  the 
plow  share.  The  coulter  will  produce  an 
even  furrow  wall  if  it  is  set  slightly  to 
the  land. 

be  set  with  the  edge  not  over  2  inches 
from  the  plow  point  and  even  less  if 
there  are  no  stones  to  wedge  between 
the  coulter  disk  and  the  plow  share. 

A  large  coulter  is  more  satisfactory 
than  a  smaller  one  because  it  can  be 
set  deeper,  and  because  it  cuts  trash 
more  readily.  18-inch  diameter  disks 
are  preferable  because  they  can  be  used 
to  plow  many  more  acres  before  they 
have  worn  so  small  that  they  do  not 
cut  trash  readily  but  push  it  ahead 
and  clog  the  plow.  Many  farmers  like 
cutaway  disks  for  cutting  com  stalks 
or  other  long  trash  because  the  notch¬ 
ed  disks  hold  the  trash  to  the  ground 
and  cut  it  more  readily. 

THE  JOINTER 

The  jointer  is  necessaiy  for  clean 
plowing  of  sod  or  weedy  land  because 
it  turns  under  trash  and  prevents 
“whiskers”  at  the  edge  of  the  furrow. 
When  it  is  coi*rectly  set,  the  jointer 
point  is  over  the  plow  share  and  %  to 
Vz  inch  to  the  land.  The  jointer  point 
should  be  set  to  cut  IVz  inches  to  2 
inches  deep  with  the  shank  making  a 
45  degree  angle  with  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow. 

COMBINATION  JOINTER 
AND  COULTER 

Combination  jointers  and  coulters 
should  be  adjusted  as  neai’ly  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  each  tool  would  be  adjusted 
separately.  On  some  tractor  plows, 
clamps,  or  braces  on  the  beam  may 
make  it  impossible  to  set  the  combin¬ 
ation  outfits  where  they  work  best. 
There  should  be  !4  inch  clearance  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  face  of  the  jointer  and 
the  coulter  but  the  jointer  point  should 
nearly  touch  the  coulter  disks.  Slots  in 
the  jointer  frog  or  the  jointer  shank 
make  this  adjustment  possible. 

TRASH  COVERING 

A  simple  and  effective  trash  cover¬ 
ing  device  consists  of  two  or  three  No. 
9  wires,  each  about  10  feet  long,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  jointer  or  the  coulter 
shank  or  the  front  end  of  the  plow 
beam.  They  trail  behind  the  plow  un¬ 
der  the  newly  turned  furrow.  The 
weight  of  the  furrow  holds  the  wires 
so  that  they  can  pull  the  trash  under 
the  turning  furrow.  Even  tall  trash 
can  be  completely  covered. 


*  James  B.  Cook  Put  a  Lot  of 


Mr.  Cook  is  the  owner  of  the  Locust 
Hill  Farms  outside  of  Sarasota 
Springs,  N.  Y.  He  raises  broilers 
for  market— Barred  Rocks  and  New 
Hampshire  Reds. 

To  accommodate  3,000  birds,  Mr. 
Cook  purchased  a  Quonset  24  that 
is  72  feet,  or  six  sections,  in  length. 
Each  12'  section  has  been  provided 
with  a  door  and  two  windows  at 
the  front,  and  every  two  sections 
are  partitioned  off  inside  to  form 
three  pens  of  24'  x  24'. 

The  building  rests  on  a  three-foot 
wall  of  concrete,  eight  inches  thick, 
and  has  a  three-inch  floor  of  top  con- 


Other  Quonsets  Serve  Other  Uses 


Crete.  Swinging  doors  in  the  parti¬ 
tions  between  the  three  pens  permit 
him  to  push  his  100-pound  capacity 
feed  carrier  the  length  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 


John  Voegeli,  nationally  noted  exponent  of  contour  farming,  has  this  to 
say  about  the  Quonset  40  he  erected  for  hay  and  implement  storage  on 
his  Lodi,  Wisconsin,  farm:  “I  sure  like  it  because  at  its  big  size  without 
any  posts  to  get  in  the  way.  Why,  I  can  snake  in  a  half  dozen  loads  of 
hay  out  of  the  rain  .  .  .  and  there’s  still  room  for  part  of  my  machinery.” 


Which  of  These  Quonsets  Is  Right  for  You? 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  Quonset 
dealer  and  find  out  about  these  all-steel, 
low-cost  buildings.  They  go  up  fast,  require 
less  maintenance.  Quonsets  are  easy  to 
adapt  to  your  particular  needs  because  you 
nail  materials  directly  to  the  patented  nail¬ 
ing  groove  in  Stran-Steel  framing  members. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  your  local 
Quonset  dealer,  write  Great  Lakes  Steel 
Corporation. 


QUONSET  20  QUONSET  24  QUONSET  32 


QUONSET  MULTIPLE 


QUONSET  40 


“I  certainly  am  sold  on  the  Quonset” 
Mr.  Cook  said.  “It  has  worked  out 
very  well!’ 


Lott  S.  Carr  of  Tilamook,  Oregon,  really  opened  his 
neighbors’  eyes  with  his  Quonset  20  milking  barn  .  .  .  “the 
best  around  here,”  says  Lott.  Mr.  Carr  started  from  scratch 
in  1939,  and  now  has  fifteen  good  grade  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
cows,  a  good  Guernsey  bull  and  three  heifers  for  next  year 
—  as  well  as  good  farm  machinery.  He’s  as  proud  of  his 
Quonset  20  as  he  is  of  the  rest  of  his  accomplishments. 


*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  ?6,  Michigan 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  '"CORPORATION 
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•  EASTERN  Hybrids  .  . 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . .  . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Condifions 


BEST  CORNS 


rOU  can  now  select  proved  “CM” 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
/’adapted  to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence  —  for  bigger  yields — better  com — 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 


Tested -Tried  -True- 
Inspected  and  Certified 

See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 


CD  Cp  to  Farmers 
lIlLL  NEW  ‘  GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


SECOS 

The  Choice  of  Progressive  Fanners 

SINCE  1895 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain 

WRITE  DEPT.  No.  41 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


IBBLE’S 


Hig  i  Yielding 
Varieties— H  rdy, 

NORTHERN  GROWN 

ACCLIMATED  TO  YOUR  CONDITIONS 

Lenroc,  Goldwin,  and  Heavyweight  (for 
early  sowing.)  Mohawk  and  Clinton  — 
new  varieties  highly  resistant  to  both 
blight  and  rust  (for  early  or  late  sowing). 

DIBBLE'S  HEAVYWEIGHT  BRAND 

has  been  famous  for  years.  40-42  pounds 
average  weight  per  bushel.  Thoroughly  Cleaned 
— Screened — Graded. 

With  Oats  crop  30%  below  normal  in  the 
Northeast  Early  Ordering  is  advised. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 
covers  all  varieties  of  our  Oats,  Barley,  Corn, 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


EDWARD  F. DIBBLE  SE E DGROWER* IWoyeFalleN  Y- 


Long  Tendergreen  Bean 


■HARRIS  SEEDS— 

WILL  HELP  YOU  CUT  YOUR  FOOD  BILLS 

Everyone  who  possibly  can  should  have  a  garden  this  year  and 
good  seeds  are  essential  to  the  success  of  that  garden.  Harris’  Seeds 
are  good  seeds;  that’s  why  we  urge  you  to  plant  them  this  year. 
For  heavy  yields  of  tender,  thick-meated,  round  pod  snapbeans, 
plant  Harris’  Long  Tendergreen  Beans.  They  are  delicious  and 
nutritious. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 
Price  List, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  27  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

- 1948  CATALOG  now  mahj - 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES 
_ PLANTER'S  BARGAINS 

I  High  quality  and  low  prices.  Send  for  1918 

Catalog  and  send  us  a  list  of  your  wants. 

ALLEN'S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  20  Geneva,  Ohio 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKING  AND 
MARKETING  SUPPLIES.  For  Samples  of  our  beau¬ 
tiful  Labels  and  complete  prices.  Write — SUGAR  BUSH 
SUPPLIES  CO.,  Box  number  1107,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


PANl/flQ  f  AVFRS  Slze  7x9  @  9x12  @ 

UHNVHO  UUYtliO  J8.76;  15x20  @  $24.34.  Other 
sizes  proportionately  low  priced.  Write  tor  samples  and 
complete  price  list. 

t  q  92  Washington  St. 

D  Binahamton  N.  Y 

Larae  tents  to  rent  for  Auction  Sales. 


All  Wood 


Certified 

CORNELL  35-5 

HYBRID  FIELD  CORN 


A  95-day  yellow  hybrid 
suitable  for  both  husking 
and  silage.  Sturdy,  well- 
rooted  stalks.  Shells  more 
lbs.  per  bu.  of  ears  than 
any  hybrid  we  have  grown. 
Bu.  $10.00  prepaid. 


SEED 

FARMS 


BOX  •  HALL,  N.Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


.'.W.MTWWI 


What  It  Takes 
to  Grow 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


1.  SOIL — The  village  gardener  has 
little  choice  of  location.  If  the  back 
yard  is  heavy,  it  can  be  lightened  by 
increasing  the  humus  content.  The 
farm  gardener  has  more  choice  and 
can  pick  the  best  spot,  not  too  far 
from  the  house — one  that  is  fertile, 
well  drained  and  as  ‘loamy’  as  possible. 

2.  PLANNING — If  your  area  is  limit-* 
ed,  making  a  plan  on  paper  will  help 
to  get  the  biggest  possible  returns, 
but  on  a  farm,  plenty  of  land  is  avail¬ 
able  and  it’s  better  to  have  too  much 
of  some  crops  rather  than  too  little. 
Under  these  conditions,  planning  on 
paper  is  less  essential.  Locate  perennial 
crops  such  as  asparagus,  rhubarb  and 
small  fruits  where  they  will  interfere 
with  plowing  and  cultivating  as  little 
as  possible., 

3.  KNOW-HOW— It’s  amazing  how 
many  things  a  new  gardener  doesn’t 
know.  Sometimes  it’s  equally  amazing- 
how  much  an  experienced  gardener  can 
learn.  You  can  learn  from  your  mis¬ 
takes,  from  your  neighbors,  from 
American  Agriculturist  and  from  the 
Experiment  Station  bulletins.  It  pays 
to  have  an  open  mind;  learn  something 
new  every  year. 

4.  PLANT  FOOD — I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  garden  that  I  thought  was  too 
rich.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  kill 
sprouting  vegetables  by  putting  too 
much  fertilizer  too  close. 

First,  use  100  pounds  of  manure  for 
each  100  sq.  ft.,  equivalent  to  20  tons 
per  acre.  Manure  adds  humus  as  well 
as  plant  food.  Put  a  bag  of  superphos¬ 
phate  on  each  load  or  use  at  the  rate 
of  2  pounds  per  square  foot  (800 
pounds  per  acre.)  Plow  it  under. 

Second,  use  4  to  5  pounds  of  any 
good  commercial  fertilizer  such  as 
5-10-5  per  100  sq.  ft.,  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  ton  per  acre.  A  good  way  is 
to  plow  under  half  of  it  and  to  harrow 
the  rest  into  the  soil  after  plowing. 

5.  SEED — Poor  seed  can  spoil  your 
garden.  Buy  the  best  from  a  seedsman 
in  whom  you  have  confidence.  Don’t 
shop  for  cheap  seed. 

Buy  plants  if  you  have  no  facilities 
for  growing  them. 

In  choosing  varieties,  stick  to  those 
that  have  given  satisfaction  in  the  past 
for  the  main  crop,  but  try  out  new 
varieties  and  new  vegetables  as  they 
appear. 

6.  WATER— Most  of  us  who  are 
home  gardeners  must  depend  on  na¬ 
ture  to  supply  the  rain.  If  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  irrigate, 
remember  that  an  occasional  soaking 
is  far  more  effective  than  frequent 
sprinklings. 

A  soil  well  supplied  with  humus  will 
stand  drought  better.  Don’t  cultivate 
too  deep,  because  feeding  roots  will  be 
destroyed. 

7.  WORK — There  is  no  easy  road  to 
good  gardening  but  a  good  garden 
makes  the  work  worthwhile.  When 
your  work  brings  only  failure,  it  real¬ 
ly  hurts,  but  you  won’t  fail  if  you  plan 
correctly  and  cany  out  your  plans. 

Fitting  Ground:  The  village  resident 
may  have  to  spade  the  garden.  Don’t 


IRead  how  to  get 

MORE  CORN 


(^FRON!  EVERY  ACRE!” 


Get  this  book  FREE! 


Yes,  this  new  1948  Hybrid  Corn 
Booklet  tells  how  you  can  get  bigger 
yields  of  better  corn  this  year— every 
year.  It  tells  how  Funk  G  Hybrids 
are  bred  for  bigger  roots,  sturdier 
stalks,  wider  leaves  —  to  make  a 
more  profitable  crop  for  you! 
Furthermore,  Funk  G  Hybrids  are 
tested  and  proved  by  Hoffman  right 
in  your  area.  Get  this  booklet— and 
get  the  facts!  It  will  help  put  extra 
dollars  in  your  pockets.  Write  card 
or  letter  today! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  me. 

80x421,  Londisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Penna. 


c "Hoffman  f 

«/ 

FUNKU 

HYBRIDS 

CAN’T  HARM 
PLANTS 

Vegetables- 1 
Flowers 
Three  Weeks  Earlier 

Make  your  spring  garden  the  envy  of 
the  neighborhood-have  lovelier  flow¬ 
ers  and  finer  vegetables  weeks  earl¬ 
ier.  Use  Hotkaps  — patented  paper 
hothouse  to  completely  protect  plants 
from  destructive  frosts,  storms,  in¬ 
sects.  Hotkaps  ripen  plants  3  weeks 
earlier,  increase  yield  18%  to  51%; 
maintain  perfect  mulch.  Millions  used 
yearly  by  professional  growers,  big 
garden  pkg.  of  25-only  70c.  Setter  free. 
Larger  pkgs.  for  commercial  growers. 

Hotkaps 

AT  All  HADING  GARDEN  SUPPLY  DEALERS 


Manufactured  by  ,  ni 

GERMAIN’S.  Germaco  Products  Div.  Los  Angeles 


TOWNSEND’S  CULTIVATED  GIANT 

■mnnunna 

Get  easy-to-grow,  profitable,  delici¬ 
ous  berries  from  our  hardy 
ornamental  plants.  Free  cul¬ 
ture  guide  with  your  order, 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES  112a  Vine  si. 

L.  sherman  townsend  Mgr  Salisbury,  Md.  J 


/me] 

Idoo 


PAGE’S  SEEDS 


Page’s  Seeds  are  highest  quality  only, 
selected,  tested.  Standard  since  1896. 
Packet  or  bulk.  Ask  about  our  famous 
Pa-Se-Co  BRAND  SEED  CORN 
or  millet  and  other  field  seeds.  Insist  on 
Page's  Quality--at  your  dealer  or  write 
THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
P.  0.  Box  B-18,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

DAY  Allen's  Berry  Book  de- 
■  “  ■  scribes  best  early,  medi¬ 
um,  late  and  everbearing  varieties. 
Tells  how  to  grow  big,  luscious 
berries  tor  borne  and  market. 

Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Evergreen  Ave.  Salisbury.  Maryland 


NPW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

IMPROVED  SPANCROSS.  best  extra  early.  GRANT, 
fine  large  midseason  between  Carmelcross  and  Lincoln. 
Send  for  circular. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS., 

Box  A,  Windsor,  Conn. 
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Plant  KELIY'S  SS! 

For  Best  Results 


IEADI  NG  fruit  growers  plant  Kelly’s 

apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 

iCHERRIES  and  other  fruits.  All  are 
iwell-branched,  upland-grown  trees 
with  strong,  fibrous  root  systems. 
Kelly  trees  are  inspected  by  Fruit  Spe¬ 
cialists  from  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  trueness-to-name. 

Write  today  for  our  BIG,  NEW  56  page 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  It's  FREE.  Lists 
hundreds  of  varieties  of  FRUIT  TREES, 
BERRIES,  GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHADE 
TREES,  SHRUBS  and  SEEDS.  Choice, 
upland-grown  stock  that  will  make  rapid 
growth  and  bear  lots  of  fruit.  FREE 
PLANTING  GUIDE  with  each  order.  We 
GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

Our  68th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

219  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVIllE,  N.  Y. 


mU IT  TREES 
Ben  Y  Plants 
Giape  Vines 


Send  for  Catalog  which  oontains  a 
splendid  assortment  to  select  from, 
also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 
Hedging,  Evergreens,  Roses.  JHardy, 
thrifty,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Dependable  Nursery  Stock  that  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  plant  and  reap  the 
benefits  therefrom. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 
Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
WILSON,  (Niagara  County)  NEW  YORK 
Located  in  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Beit 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  38  Years. 


To  COMMERCIAL  GROWERS 

W®  offer  onion  sets  any  size  or  color  for  your  Spring 
planting.  These  sets  are  closely  graded  and  true  to 
their  variety  and  type,  only  the  highest  quality  seed 
being  used.  We  will  have  cabbage  and  tomato  plants 
ready  for  the  early  Spring.  Grown  in  Georgia,  these 
p  ants  are  all  dusted  for  your  protection.  Also  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  cabbage  and  onion  seeds.  Write  for  prices. 
You  will  like  our  method  of  doing  business. 

DRUMMOND  PRODUCE  COMPANY 
RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 


2000*P  controlled  heat  quickly,  easily  destroys  seeds,  roots,  brush, 
poison  ivy,  wild  morning  glory,  Canada  thistle,  other  unwanted 
growths.  Many  uses:  splitting  rocks,  burning  stumps,  sterilizing 
^  poultry  houses.  Burns  kerosene.  Does'  the  work  of  4  men.  Safe, 
easy  to  use.  X0  day  trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  catalog. 

HAUCK  MFG.  CO. 

32  Tenth  St,  Brooklyn  15.  N.  Y. 


KILL4 


INSECTS  ,yA 

HEAT^ 

Using  Q%  Kerosene,  94?c  Aar,  this  torch  burns 
weeds,  roots,  stalks,  splits  rocks,  irrigates,  thaws, 
heats  iron,  disinfects.  HAS  QVtfi  |Q0  FARM 
Write  for  full  description  and  prices  .\C*v-  / 

SINE  EQUIPMENT 

AA3  QUAKTRTOWN.  PA  Cj 


ONION  PLANTS:  Clioice  Select  Yellow  or  Whil 
sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfactio 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily  iint 
iJUf*  300,  $1.13:  500,  $l.$0:  looo,  $2.50;  3000,  $4.2: 
uugo,  $7.50,  prepaid. 

Austin  Plant  Company,  Box  313,  Austin,  Texa 

Improved  h  LU  EBERRI  t  S 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Hybrids  largo  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
!■*"«.  Cents  Each.  $6.00  per  Doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing 

MCU,  Each’  *16.00  per  Doz.  All  prepaid.  LATEST 

INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  Pcmber- 
f  ’uAt.ant,c’  Dixi’  Burlington.  Etc.  2  Yr.  Plants  $1.50 
£r£ylAJ!f,’°0  pcr  Doz-  3  Yr.  $2.50  Each,  $26.00  Doz. 
GEORGE  N.  MOR3E,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  overbearing  varieties — Catalog  free. 

w.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


va<mw„  CERTIFIED  INDIAN  SUMMER 

inrti  «rry,  Plants>  and  Premier  Strawberry, 
for  wholesale. 

EUREKA  plant  FARM,  MAPLEVIEW  3, 


Rai«  \j  TREE  AND  SHRUB  SEED 

winrflr.yojr  ow"  trees  antl  shrubs  from  seed  for  sin 
nabreak,  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  snow  fence, 
pnces  anri  information. 

v»  OODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY,  MICHIGi 


spade  it  too  deep;  seven  inches  is 
plenty. 

On  the  farm,  get  the  ground  plowed 
early.  Harrow  several  times  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  few  days  and  make  each  har¬ 
rowing  shallower  than  the  previous. 
This  kills  sprouting  weed  seeds  with¬ 
out  bringing  others  to  the  surface 
where  they  will  germinate. 

A  “going-over”  once  or  twice  with 
a  garden  rake  will  kill  weeds  as  well 
as  improve  the  seed  bed. 

Planting:  A  strong  cord  as  long  as 
the  garden  and  two  strong  stakes  are 
just  about  essential.  For  large  seeds, 
open  furrows  with  a  hoe;  for  small 
seeds  use  the  hoe  handle.  In  the  farm 
!  garden  put  the  larger  crops  far  enough 
i  apart  to  cultivate  with  a  horse  or 
tractor.  Where  smaller  vegetables  are 
to  be  cultivated  by  hand,  make  rows 
a  little  wider  than  the  width  of  your 
gai’den  rake  and  you  can  use  the  rake 
for  cultivating  if  you  do  it  before  the 
weeds  get  too  large.  Kill  ’em  before 
you  can  see  ’em! 

Plan  a  succession  of  crops  to  fur- 
j  nish  vegetables  all  through  the  season. 
Plan  for  an  ample  supply,  both  for  use 
fresh  and  for  canning  and  freezing. 

Thinning:  Don’t  plant  seeds  too 
thick.  Follow  directions.  Even  so,  some 
thinning  will  be  necessary.  Plants  must 
have  room  to  grow  properly. 

Controlling  Weeds:  If  you  fit  the 
garden  properly,  your  weed  control 
problem  will  be  lessened.  You  can  go 
over  a  garden  with  a  rake  just  about 
as  fast  as  you  can  walk  if  you  do  it 
BEFORE  the  weeds  appear.  If  you 
make  rows  straight  and  leave  stakes 
at  the  end  of  each  row,  you  can 
stretch  strings  and  cultivate  between 
the  rows  before  the  crops  come  up. 

Killing  Pests:  Fortunately,  complete 
control  of  insects  and  diseases  is  not 
essential  in  the  home  garden,  but  they 
cannot  be  entirely  neglected.  In  most 
cases,  dusting  is  easier  than  spraying, 
and  for  most  pests  and  diseases  a  dust 
containing  copper  and  rotenone  will 
give  satisfactory  control. 

Harvesting:  This  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  operation.  Begin  to  use  vege¬ 
tables  as  soon  as  they  are  eatable  and 
plan  definitely  to  use  something  from 
the  garden  every  day. 

—  a.  a _ 

AROUND  THE 
VEGETABLE  COUNTER 

( Continued  fmm  Page  3) 
feet  of  getting  the  produce  shipped  in 
and  priced  according  to  the  situation 
on  arrival.  Consumers,  surprised  to 
find  something  in  surplus,  turned  away 
from  everything  but  the  best  quality 
and  rushed  to  buy  scarce  items.  Re¬ 
tailers,  alarmed  at  consumer  resistance 
to  high  meat  and  dairy  products  pi’ices, 
cut  their  margins  on  these  foods  and 
widened  margins  on  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

At  the  present  writing  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  fresh  market  experienc¬ 
es  of  1947  will  be  duplicated  in  1948. 
With  our  present  inefficient  system  of 
distribution,  our  haphazard  approach 
to  crop  planning,  and  our  lack  of  stan¬ 
dardization  for  quality  products,  prob¬ 
ably  only  seasonal  shortages  can  pre¬ 
vent  another  disappointing  year. 

Vegetable  growers  can  write  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ticket  if  they  will.  Careful 
planning  for  planting  and  harvesting- 
schedules;  standardization  of  pack  for 
high  quality;  a  thorough  study  of  all 
possible  marketing  outlets  before  de¬ 
ciding  how  to  market;  a  disposal  pro¬ 
gram  for  surpluses  and  graded-out 
produce;  and  cooperation  with  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  in  promoting  mass 
disti’ibution :  there  are  the  essentials  of 
a  new  ticket  which  means  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  industry.  Case  histories  of 
some  original  and  successful  merchan¬ 
dizing  plans  are  available  and  I  may 
tell  you  about  them  later. 


FAST  THIS  WAY 


GULF’S  TWO-STEP  METHOD  EASY  AS  SPRAYING  FLIES  — 
COSTS  ONLY  3<  PER  ANIMAL! 

Here’s  the  easiest  way  we  know  to  give  your  herd  relief  from  the 
destructive  annoyance  of  chewing  and  sucking  cattle  lice. 

No  messy  dipping,  powdering,  dousing  or  clipping.  Just  two 
simple  steps— and  you’re  done.  The  cattle  lice  die  fast  when  you 
follow  Gulf’s  Two-Step  Method— 


Apply  approximately  2lA  ounces  of 
new  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  to  each 
mature  animal.  (Correspondingly  less 
spray  on  calves  and  younger  stock.) 
Quart  sprayer  will  hold  enough  to  treat 
12  head.  Cost:  about  3e  per  head. 

Spray  the  entire  body  —  especially 
around  neck,  withers,  and  base  of  tail 
where  lice  usually  are  most  active. 


With  stiff  bristle  brush  work  spray 
into  hair.  The  more  thoroughly  you 
brush  in  the  spray,  the  more  lice  and 
nits  will  be  destroyed,  as  new  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  kills  by  contact. 

If  necessary,  repeat  treatment  in 
three  weeks,  as  the  spray  may  not 
have  come  in  contact  with  all  lice  and 
eggs  during  first  application. 


tDo  not  repeat  treatment  oftener  than  every  three  weeks.  Do  not 
use  more  than  23-12  to  3  ounces  per  head.  Follow  these  simple  direc¬ 
tions,  and  you  don’t  need  to  worry  about  new  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
burning  or  blistering  normal,  healthy  cattle.  It  should,  in  fact,  im¬ 
prove  their  appearance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


mmxM 

1 -Gallon  Can  $1.35  2-Gallon  Can  $2.39 
5-Gallon  Utility  Can  $5.75 

You  can  get  New  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  at  many  farm 
implement  dealers’,  milk  plants,  and  Gulf  Stations. 


Note:  New  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  contains  only  Pyrethrins  and  the  amazing 
new  Piperonyl  Pyrethrins  “booster”  in  a  bland  base  oil.  For  those  who  prefer 
DDT ,  Gulf  provides  Gulf  G-50  (50%  DDT)  Wettable  Powder  and  Gulf  G-25 
(25%  DDT)  Emulsifiable  Concentrate,  both  for  mixing  with  water  before  use. 
For  “in-barn  use”  of  DDT  solutions,  follow  directions  carefully. 
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HUDSON-Hart  rfu&Mtatic 

Gas  Brooder 

You’ll  have  real  peace  of  mind  —  and 
prospects  for  a  mighty  fine  profit  — 
when  your  chicks  or  poults  are  brooded 
under  the  automatic  Hudson-Hart  Gas 
Brooder.  Floods  birds  with  health-giv¬ 
ing  radiant  heat —performs  dependably 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  —  saves  money 
on  fuel.  Safe  ventilation  keeps  litter 
dry.  Heat  is  evenly  distributed — chicks 
won’t  crowd.  All  you  do  is  set  the 
valve  to  provide  the  heat  you  want  — 
this  perfected  gas  brooder  does  the  rest. 


Burns 

Propan*,  Butane,  Natural  and  any 
bottled  or  manufactured  gas. 

©  194  7  H  'o  H.  MFC  CO 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


Poultry  Equipment 

Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 


FREE  feed-mixing  chart  — for  home¬ 
mixing  of  grain  feed  to  fit  your  own 
roughage,  a  valuable  guide  Jo  feeding 
economy. 


Next  time  you  need  quick,  high-powered 
healing  for  udder  or  teats  be  sure  to  get 
LANOLIN-LOADED  Bag  Balm.  And  remem¬ 
ber  . . .  there  are  many  imitators  with  similar 
looks  and  package;  but  only  Bag  Balm  can 
give  Bag  Balm  results  in  promoting  quick 
healing  of  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags,  Sun¬ 
burn,  Windburn  .  .  .  and  for  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Bag  Balm  “has 
what  it  takes"  and  the  big  10-ounce  can 
goes  a  long  way  in  aiding  all  farm  healing. 
At  all  drug,  feed  and  general  stores. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  12-B,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


FOR  FULL  MILKINGS 


MUST  BE  BANISHED 
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Feeding  Potatoes 
to  Beef  Cattle 


THE  SUBSTITUTION  of  raw  pota¬ 
toes  for  grain  for  fattening  cattle 
is  being  successfully  carried  out  in  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Flanders,  N.  J.,  Aber¬ 
deen  Angus  cattle  farm  of  Eugene  K. 
Denton.  This  was  confirmed  by  Prof. 
William  Ljungdahl  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  Department  of  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

The  experiment  is  based  on  a  form¬ 
ula  of  ground  potatoes,  salt  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  evolved  by  Mr.  Denton  after 
five  years  of  research.  They  have  been 
feeding  20  head  of  lean,  range  steers 
especially  purchased  for  the  project 
for  25  days.  The  20  yearlings  weighed 
a  total  of  13,350  pounds — an  average 
of  667%  lbs — on  the  purchase  date, 
Oct.  28.  On  Nov.  5,  the  herd  was  placed 
on  the  Denton  potato  formula,  and 
after  25  days  on  this  formula  the  steers 
were  re-weighed.  The  average  gain  per 
steer  for  the  25-day  period  was  1.40 
pounds  per  day,  or  25%  pounds  per 
steer  for  the  test  period. 

Substituting  50  lbs.  of  potatoes  for 
16  lbs.  of  com  per  steer  daily,  the  ex¬ 
periment  used  more  than  25,000  lbs. 
(12%  tons)  of  potatoes.  This  saved 
320  pounds  of  corn  per  day,  or  8,000 
lbs.  for  the  25-day  period.  According 
to  Rutgers,  cattle  can  thrive  indefinite¬ 
ly  on  the  potato  diet  and  may  be  car¬ 
ried  through  the  winter  on  such  a  ra¬ 
tion,  ready  for  a  quick  and  profitable 
spring  market. 

The  potato  plan  has  failed  before, 
according  to  Denton,  because  sufficient 
dry  roughage  was  not  provided  to  keep 
the  animals  healthy  and  the  potatoes 
were  not  prepared  in  a  palatable  man¬ 
ner. 

The  Feeding  Program 

1.  At  5:30  a.  m.  feed  cattle  as  much 
hay  as  they  will  eat. 

2.  At  7:00  a.  m.  feed  half  of  daily 
requirement  of  potatoes,  ground  fresh 
just  before  feeding. 

3.  Give  steers  as  much  water  as  they 
want  all  day. 

4.  At  6:00  p.  m.  feed  half  of  the 
day’s  potato  ration,  plus  hay  again. 

5.  Feed  same  protein  and  mineral 
supplements  as  followed  in  customary 
corn  feed  diet. 

To  every  100  lbs.  of  freshly  sliced 


raw  potatoes,  add  one  handful  of  regu-  [I 
lar  salt  and  one  gallon  of  molasses 
water — 1  pt.  molasses  to  1  full  pail  of  ! 
water.  Denton  runs  the  potatoes 
through  an  ordinary  silage  cutter  be¬ 
fore  each  feeding. 

—  A.  A.  — • 

GRASS 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
extra  milk  today  would  be  about 
$50.00. 

A  ton  of  milk  per  acre  really  makes 
pasture  a  pretty  fair  cash  crop.  La- 
dino  clover  mixtures,  though,  will  do 
much  better  than  this.  At  Montrose, 
adjacent  Ladino  clover  pastures  pro¬ 
vided  51%  more  feed  before  July  15 
and  113%  more  after  July  15.  In  other 
words,  two  tons  of  milk  per  acre  is  a 
reasonable  expectation  for  a  Ladino 
clover-tall  grass  mixture  with  reason¬ 
able  fertilization.  There  have  been 
numerous  instances  of  much  higher 
yields.  We  sell  pasture  as  milk. 

Now,  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  figures 
on  two  good  herds,  from  Cornell 
D.  H.  I.  A.  records.  One  herd  produced 
14,000  pounds  of  milk  on  2,143  pounds 
of  grain  per  cow,  but  the  cows  had 
good  hay  and  good  pasture— plenty  of 
both.  The  other  herd  produced  14,600 
pounds  of  milk,  but  was  fed  5,800 
pounds  of  grain  per  cow.  This  herd  had 
poor  pasture  and  poor  hay.  Under  to¬ 
day’s  conditions  this  surely  makes  a 
difference  in  cash  return,  for  dairy  feed 
costs  nearly  $5.00  a  hundred  pounds.  It 
does  not  take  a  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant  to  figure  the  difference  in  net 
income. 

With  all  the  data  available  on  the 
advantages  of  full  utilization  of  grass 
in  dairy  cattle  feeding,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  greater  progress  has 
not  been  made,  particularly  on  the 
pasture  phase  of  it.  While  very  worth¬ 
while  progress  has  been  made,  it  has 
been  slow.  It  appears  to  have  more  to 
offer  the  dairyman  than  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  hybrid  corn  in  the  corn  belt  had 
for  cornbelt  farmers,  yet  hybrid  corn 
took  over  completely  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  Dairymen  who  have 
ideas  as  to  why  grassland  improve¬ 
ment  has  not  made  more  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  are  invited  to  write  the  author. 


One  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  sheep  ot  the  1948  Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Show,  held  recently  at  Harrisburg  was  Kenneth  T.  Moore  of  Bradford  County,  whose 
mailing  address  is  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2.  In  the  Shropshire  judging,  Moore  showed 
the  champion  ram  and  ewe.  His  Shropshire  entries  also  won  12  first  places  and  8 
other  places.  Moore  also  entered  the  champion  ram  in  the  Rambouillet  division  and 
his  sheep  carried  off  three  firsts  and  six  other  awards  in  the  same  class.  Shown  i" 
the  picture  with  his  son,  Kenneth  T.  Moore,  Jr.,  and  two  champion  Shropshires,  the 
elder  Moore  received  the  trophy  group  award  from  the  American  Shropshire  Reg' 
istry  Association  in  special  events  for  State-bred  animals. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works  ^ 

—  and  here's  ^ 

how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall— no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B228,  UNADILLA,  N.Y 
Valuable 


open  territory  for 
Agents.  Write  today. 


Aggressive 


MAKES  MOLDBOARD  PLOW 

Cut  and  Cover  Trash 


LANTZ 

REX*.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Kutted 

olteix 

Saves  time,  work  .  .  .  helps  moldboard  plow 
cut  and  cover  trash,  heavy  stubble  and  hybrid 
corn  roots  .  .  .  turns  trash  into  fertilizer.  Saves 
going  over  field  with  disc  harrow  or  stalk 
cutter.  Helps  fight  corn  borer.  Easily  at¬ 
tached  to  practically  any  moldboard  plow. 
Thousands  in  use. 

We  also  manufacture  the  famous  Lantz 
original  Flexible-Grapple  Hay  Fork.  Handles 
loose  or  baled  hay  faster,  cheaper. 

WRITE  for  literature  and 

name  of  nearest  dealer.  i-k 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  55  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


STOP  KILLING 
YOUR  COWS 


cliea 


To  Shop  cl  Fpid  C pnts  ?  y°u  l,^c 

kjuuz  u  i  ew  fUS.  ineffectual  “grease 

>ou  are  risking  infection  that  may  lead  to  Mastitis  ar 
actually  kill  your  cows.  Don’t  be  penny-foolish  .  . 
don’t  take  chances!  Protect  and  save  your  herd  wil 
SECURITY  UDDER  FORMULA,  the  pioven  antisept 
liealing  ointment  that  clears  up  without  delay  sor 
caked,  chapped,  swollen  udders  and  teats — often  b 
tween  milkings.  Helps  prevent  Mastitis! 


SAVE  THE  UDDER  °nd  yo„  SAVE  THE  COW! 


1  lb.  (trial  size)  $2.50 
5  lb.  (economy  size)  $7.50 
ORDER  TODAY  AT  YOUR 
LOCAL  DRUG.  CREAMERY. 
FEED  OR  SUPPLY  STORE. 
(Accept  no  substitute  —  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply,  order  direct 
giving  name  and  address  of  your 
dealer.) 

SECURITY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Dept.  AA-2, 

144  W.  27th  St„  N.Y.  1, N.Y. 


ALWAYS 
USE  _ 


[  OINTMEN 

for  lender 
.  v  tissues 

r  TROUBLE  WITHV 
CHAPPING,  CRACKINGDv  , 

Corona’s  rich  soothing  base  and) 

odorless  antiseptic— IDEAL  for  l  ft 
painful  cracking,  minor  snags,  I  ,7  }  El  Since  19( 

wounds.  So  good  for  the  skin!  V*'  CORON 

Try  it.  Write  tor  FREE  SAMPLE.  MFG.  C{ 
8  oz.  can  7Sc  at  dealers.  Box  64K2,  Konfon, 


WITH 

Dr.  Naylors 

deHORNing 

.  PASTE 


Requires  only  one  appli¬ 
cation  over  horn  button. 
No  cutting.  No  bleeding 
4-oz  jar  dehorns  many 
calves,  kids,  or  rams 
$1.00  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Postpaid 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


new  high  speed  chain  saw 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  foster,  lasts 
r»  *•>0  tin!es  longer  without  resharpening. 
-§uble  chain  life!  Immediate  delivery  on 
tew  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass 


lZue4tio*i  "Sot 


What  is  the  analysis  of  Brewers  grains 
and  how  are  they  best  used  in  a  ration 
for  dairy  cows?  Will  wet  Brewers  grains 
remain  fresh  and  palatable? 

Brewers  grains  ordinarily  analyze 
25%  plus  protein,  6.7%  fat  and  contain 
1306  lbs.  T.  D.  N.  per  ton.  Note  the 
T.  D.  N.  is  lower  than  in  most  feeds. 
In  bulk  they  about  equal  bran.  They 
are  used  chiefly  for  dairy  cattle,  but 
beef  cattle  and  sheep  will  do  well  on 
limited  quantities  as  Brewers  grains 
are  not  very  palatable. 

They  give  satisfactory  results  when 
forming  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  grain  mixture. 

They  are  worth  somewhat  more  than 
wheat  bran  because  of  their  additional 
protein,  but  are  not  as  valuable  as  glu¬ 
ten,  due  to  their  lower  T.  D.  N. 

I  have  seen  no  quotation  in  recent 
weeks  for  dried  brewers  grains,  but 
if  they  are  priced  between  wheat  bran 
and  corn  gluten  they  should  be  fairly 
priced.  At  present  this  figure  is  about 
$5.00  per  cwt.  Any  feed  dealer  should 
be  able  to  get  them  when  they  are 
available. 

You  asked  if  Brewers  grains  would 
keep  fresh  and  palatable.  Yes,  they 
will  remain  fresh  and  palatable  for 
weeks  if  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

If  you  are  .located  near  a  brewery 
and  wet  grains  are  available,  a  bushel 
of  the  wet  is  about  equal  to  11  to  13 
pounds  of  the  dried  grains.  Even 
though  the  water  is  thoroughly  drained 
out,  it  will  still  require  4  pounds  of 
wet  to  equal  1  lb.  dry. 

Wet  Brewers  grains  may  be  fed  to 
cows  at  the  rate  of  20  or  30  pounds 
per  head  per  day  to  replace  equal 
weight  of  silage  or  to  replace  grain  at 
the  rate  of  4  pounds  of  wet  Brewers 
instead  of  1  pound  of  grain  mixture. 

— F.  K.  Naegely. 

Cutworms  infest  the  soil  in  my  hotbed. 
Would  appreciate  directions  for  controll¬ 
ing  them. 

Entomologists  recommend  a  poison 
bait  made  as  follows:  Bran,  1  y2  lbs.; 
Paris  green,  1  oz.;  Molasses,  y>  cup¬ 
ful;  Orange,  y2  fruit;  Water,  one  quart. 

Apply  the  bait  at  nightfall  just  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  set,  if  possible.  Two 
or  three  applications  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  may  be  necessary  if 
more  cutworms  come  into  the  area. 

This  amount  is  sufficient  bait  for  % 
acre,  so  I  would  suggest  that  you  also 
spread  the  bait  in  an  area  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  around  the  hotbeds, 
or  possibly  use  the  balance  in  your 
vegetable  garden. 

It  is  also  reported  that  a  5  per  cent 
DDT  dust  applied  in  a  ring  around  the 
area  will  stop  the  cutworms  from  com¬ 
ing  across  it  and  kill  any  that  attempt 
to  do  so. — A.  J.  Pratt. 

I  have  some  seed  oats  that  were  left 
over  from  last  year  and  were  treated 
with  ceresan.  This  year  I  hope  to  buy  a 
better  variety.  Can  I  have  these  seed  oats 
ground  for  cow  feed  or  must  I  destroy 
them? 

Oats  treated  with  ceresan— in  fact, 
most  any  treatment,  should  not  be  fed. 
It  is  unfortunate,  but  even  under  those 
conditions  you  will  be  further  ahead 
by  buying  varieties  such  as  Mohawk 
or  Clinton  and  destroying  the  seed 
you  have. 

Is  it  legal  for  an  individual  (farmer  or 
hunter)  to  kill  a  dog  in  the  act  of  chasing 
a  deer?  I  live  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

No.  Only  game  wardens  and  state 
police  legally  can  kill  a  dog  in  the  act 
of  chasing  deer.  In  state  parks,  there 
arc  others  so  qualified,  such  as  forest 
rangers.  However,  no  individual  has  a 
legal  right  in  your  county. 


BRAND  OF  CRYSTALLINE  PENICILLIN 


Clear  up  mastitis 

the  safe  way! 

Without  hurting  or  even  irri¬ 
tating  udder  tissue,  Veticillin 
Crystalline  Penicillin  Lederle  is 
ridding  dairy  herds  of  mastitis. 

This  drug,  which  possesses 
tremendous  germ  -  controlling 
power,  may  be  used  for  treating 
either  chronic  or  acute  mastitis. 
In  cases  of  infection  with  Strep¬ 
tococcus  agalactiae,  it  usually 
destroys  the  invading  germs 
quickly.  Penicillin  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sulmet*  Brand  of 
Sulfamethazine  has  been  shown 
to  be  effective  in  stubborn  cases 
when  other  forms  of  treatment 
have  failed. 

Recent  experiments  indicate 


that  when  penicillin  and  sulfa¬ 
methazine  are  injected  together 
for  the  treatment  of  mastitis, 
highly  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained — 100  percent  recovery 
in  the  instance  of  14  quarters 
on  8  cows  at  the  NewHampshire 
Experiment  Station**. 

Lederle  products  are  the  finest 
quality  supplements  to  good 
management  in  the  control  of 
disease.  For  best  management 
practices  and  disease -control 
procedures,  consult  your  veteri¬ 
narian. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  with  Veticillin  Crystalline 
Penicillin  Lederle,  kindly  send 
us  his  name. 

*Iteg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

"Slanetz,  L.  W.,  and  Allen,  F.  IS. :  J.A.V.M.A. 

111:125  (Aug.)  1947. 
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American  Cyanamid  Company 


MODEL  1273D 
Price  $34.80 


Save  Hoars  t 

of  lubrication  Time 
with  ibis  1 


HIGH-PRESSURE 

Porto-Pak 


30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  •  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 

m 


FEATURES  That  Save  You 
Time  and  Money. . . 

"be  Automatic  Pressure  Release 
"be  Develops  3,500  lbs.  Pressure 

★  Easy  Pumping  Action 

★  Holds  30  lbs.  of  Lubricant 

'bt  Handles  Heavy  or  Light  Lubricant 

"bt  7- Ft.  Hose  with  Coupler  for  all 
High-Pressure  Fittings 


★ 

~bt  All-Steel,  Sturdy  Construction 


Hand  Gun  Holder  and  Foot-step 
Welded  to  Container 


IN  use  on  thousands  of  Firms,  large  and  small, 
these  sturdily  built,  High-Pressure  Bucket  Pumps 
are  making  the  lubrication  of  trucks,  tractors  and 
machinery  a  faster,  cleaner  operation.  They  are 
specifically  engineered  for  dependable,  trouble-free 
service,  and  assure  positive,  thorough  lubrication 
of  even  the  most  closely  fitted  bearings. 

Stop  in  at  your  Dealer  and  inspect  the  Porto-Pak— 
the  most  outstanding  lubricating  equipment  value 
on  the  market. 


AUTOMATIC 

PRESSURE 

//  ' 

RELEASE 

fi  * 

//  * 

//  * 

Raising  handle  to  topmost 

position  relieves  pressure 

in  the  hose  eliminating 
"dribbling"  of  grease  jh^f 
when  coupler  is  disen-  V  v! 
gaged  from  fitting. 

M8-I 

tlHCTtW  ENGINEERING  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  20,  MISSOURI,  V.  S.  A. 


Pioneer  Builders  of  Engineered  lubricating  Equipment 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  V2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca.  N.  Y 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

March  20  Issue ... ...  Closes  Mar.  6 

April  3  Issue . Closes  March.  20 

April  17  issue -  Closes  April  3 

May  1  Issue .  Closes  April  17 


|  HOLSTEIN  1 

CL05E  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit,  (ruck¬ 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  T. 


»l  II  IQ  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  tor  28  vears. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  First  and  Second  Calf  Reg.  Hol- 
stcins  due  very  soon;  Ten  Reg.  Holstein  Calves;  One 
Reg.  Holstein  Bull,  15  months  old.  Herd  accredited 
and  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS.  Phone  20J  Homer,  N.  Y. 

|  GUERNSEY  1 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 
TOP  QUALITY 

Seven  nearest  dams  average  12239  lb.  M., — 
591  lb.  F.  His  dam  was  junior  champion  — 
Palmyra — 1946  and  a  member  of  the  first 
prize  Get  over  all  breeds  Palmyra  1946  and 
1947.  Herd  approved,  accredited,  classified 
and  production  tested. 

Wychmere  Farm,  Lake  Rd.,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  bulls  born  February  and 
March  1947.  Sired  by  Antietam  Bright  Lad, 
23  AR  daughters  (Langwater  Vagabond  45 
AR  daughters — Bright  Lad's  Frances  Rose 
738F  AA).  Dams  are  good  AR  daughters  of 
Foremost  Peacemaker,  129  AR  daughters  in¬ 
cluding  2  World's  Champions.  Also  a  few 
choice  heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 

1  AYRSHIRE  1 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Ayrshircs — 3  first  calf  Heifers, 
will  freshen  in  February  and  March — $275.00  each.  Also 
2  Bull  Calves  whose  Sire’s  first  five  daughters’  average 
production  is  over  400  lbs.  tat  each. 

Earl  H.  Harvey  &  Son,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CHOICE  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

30  big,  well-marked,  breedy  Holstein  Heifers 
to  freshen  February  and  March.  30  more  to 
freshen  April  and  May.  30  Fall  Heifers.  30 
Top  Cows,  close  springers  and  fresh  always  on 
hand.  Other  good  cows,  ail  stages  of  lacta¬ 
tion,  always  on  hand.  100  Breeding  Ewes  to 
lamb  April  and  May  to  Corriedale  Rams. 

KENNETH  U.  WARD  &  SON 
CANDOR,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Candor  3Y  or  3J 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE  —  Large  selection.  We 

specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and  heifers  to 
suit  the  most  critical.  All  cattle  inoculated  for  shipping 
fever.  Free  delivery  any  ptace.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE: 

tity  desired, 
parties. 

Newport,  N. 


High  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan- 
Credit  given  to  responsible 

FITCH  BROS 

Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

I.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNt>fcYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT/  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

a.  N.  Millard,  Pres..  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  20 1 

|  ARERDEEA-ATVGLS  | 

THREE  REGISTERED  BULLS 

8  to  10  months  old.  Excellent  individuals  — 
very  well  bred.  Also,  a  few  females,  some 
bred  to  our  new  Herd  Bull,  Great  Oaks 
Elbamar  2",  1st  prize  at  1946  Illinois  State 
Fair  and  Jr.  Champion  at  Michigan;  sired  by 
Bethel  Black  Mar  Jr.,  1st  prize  at  Inter¬ 
national. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SERVICE  BULL 

Sire.  Ravenswood  Pride  Eric  12.  Grand  Sire:  Ames 
Plantation  Pride’s  Eric.  Dam.  Eilcens  Blackcap  Pride. 
Grand  Dam:  Pride  Cornell  21. 

M.  G.  ADAMS.  Herdsman 

FAN  LING  FARMS.  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls,  9  months 
old. 

EARL  HECKMAN,  17  Shannon  St.,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


MEUEFORDS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL 
Calved  April  24,  1947 

Sired  by  Hazford  Ch  ef  3067108.  Sire  of  the 
Grand  Champion  Heifer  and  Reserve  Cham¬ 
pion  Bull  at  the  Annual  N.  Y.  State  Hereford 
Breeders'  Show  and  Sale,  1944.  His  dam  is  a 
Nevada  Bred  Cow  and  a  wonderful  producer. 
BROOKSiDE  FARM 

Rt.  8,  Chadwicks,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Utica  2-8570. 


RARH1TS 


Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P.  Rabbitry,  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


swim;  | 

SOLD  OUT  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 
SPRING  GILTS 

35  Fall  Top  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  August  and 
September  to  Faultless  Master,  Easton  Chere 
Lad,  Golden  Chere  Pioneer. 

15  Fall  Top  Boars  sired  by  Master  Latch, 
Predominant,  Easton  Chere  Lad.  These  Boars 
will  be  ready  to  ship  about  the  first  of  April. 
A.  G.  SINSEBAUGH 

Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  BOARS 

Our  boars  have  the  meat  type,  the  quality, 
the  growth  impulse  bred  in  them  that  every 
Duroc  breeder  or  commercial  hog  man  wants. 
Cholera  Immune.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

ALLEN  H.  POST 

R.  D.  1  \  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BREEDERS 

Gilts,  Sows,  Open  or  Bred.  Boars  to  develop  tor 

Spring  and  Fall  Breeders. 

FAN  LING  FARMS.  HAMILTON.  NEW  YORK. 

MAPLEHURST  Durocs,  Bred  Gilts,  Service  Boars 
and  Fall  Pigs. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON 

Scipio  Center,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire  Gilts  bred  in 
January.  Vaccinated.  Some  are  Canadian 
bred.  Registered  and  transferred. 

PINELMA  FARM  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 
Farmer-packer  type.  Bred  Gilts,  Boars,  Pigs, 
unrelated.  Circular. 

YALEHURST  FARM,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  Herd  in  East.  Circular. 

ROYAL  OAK  FARM,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD. 

Baltimore  22,  Maryland. 

POULTRY 

RICHQII ALlTY  lEGR”°RNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Kreher's  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Certified  W.  Leghorns 

For  greater  profits  through  higher  egg 
production  and  lower  mortality. 

Kreher's  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
R.O.P.  Breeders  of  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
EAST  AMHERST,  NEW  YORK. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  eqg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Eqq  Layma  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
♦ells  vou  what  thev  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

RRENDER’S  leghorns 

DlfCIllfCI!  0  ferndale,  n.  y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

US  ROP  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

nzrriAim  1946  ROP  AV — 274  eggs. 
UrMulAL  25.93  OZ.,  4.52  LB. 

199  QUALIFIED  300  EGGERS 

ZIMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS. 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

BOX  C,  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

Dryden  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 

CASTER  S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con 
sistent  production  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Weidnor  brseding  can  increase  your  profits.  Write  for 
mating  list. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER  AND  SON 

WEST  SHOKAN,  ROUTE  2.  NEW  YORK. 


| _ POULTRY _ | 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 

passed. 

Sena  tor  oriccs 

C  &  G  FARMS 

BOX  5,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


VANCREST  new  hampshires 

Proven  Producers  of  Egg s  and  Meat 
’  High  Hump  hen  all  laying  tests  1946-47 

"  High  Hamp  pen  Western  N.  Y  1946-47 

’  High  Hamp  hen  Storrs  1945-46,  1946-47 

*  High  Hamps  1947  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 

PROGENY-TEST  BREEDING.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Also  H AMP-ROCK  ( Sex-Link )  Cross. 

VANCREST  FARM  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  -  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-ReO 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  X. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORN? 

B  O  D  I  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODlNfc  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 


CARSON'S  Production  bred  White  LEGHORNS 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Larger,  Healthier,  More 
Vigorous.  Write  for  circular. 
KENNETH  B.  CARSON,  STANLEY,  NEW  YORK 


Keystone  Farms  5.  C.  Black  Leghorns 
Hardiest  Breed.  Great  Layers,  no  Paralysis. 
Eggs  and  stock.  Circular  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  _  Richfield.  Pa. 
Established  in  1910 

|  GEESE  1 

PASTURE  Turned  Into  Poultry  Meat  With 
Geese.  Free  list  brings  valuable  information. 

PAUL  MULLER 

BOX  28  FULTONHAM,  NEW  YORK. 

|  IHM,S  | 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Choice  pure  whites,  also  white  with  perfect  even  sable 
head  markings.  Either  sex.  Very  special  for  month  of 
February — one  litter  of  Cli.  Breeding  Golden  Honeys 
with  the  perfect  white  collars.  Richest  breeding  we 
have  ever  offered  for  sale.  Also  a  Pure  Bred  Cross 
Bred  litter;  dam  a  Registered  English  Shepherd,  sire 
is  a  Pure  Bred  Registered  Collie.  Sorry  this  will  be 
our  only  cross  bred  litter  for  1948.  There  are  only  6 
left — so  hurry.  Stamped  envelope,  please.  Special  prices 
during  month  of  February. 

V.  M.  KIRK,  West  Leyden,  New  York. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty 
with  friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-12,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  White  Turkey  feathers.  Rabbits,  Registered 
Pups,  purebred  or  common  house  Cats  or  Kittens,  Wild 
Animals  or  Birds.  For  Sale  at  all  times:  Puppies;  also 
fresh  ground  meat  for  animals. 

FAY'S  PET  SHOP,  MADRID,  NEW  YORK. 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES  3  Months  Old.  Golden 
Fawns,  Black  Mask.  Pedigreed,  Hexen  Gold 
Strain. 

GLAD  ACRES  FARM  KENNELS,  Laurens,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Farm  Raised  Collie  Puds  from  working 
parents.  Few  young  dogs  well  started  and  ready  to  heel 
drive  your  cows  this  spring;  housebroken,  clever,  obedi¬ 
ent,  alert  and  qood  watch.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  F.  ALDRICH,  R.  D.  3,  CONCORD.  N.  H. 

|  IIOIVEY  | 

PURE  CLOVER  HONEY  5  lbs.  $2.25;  10  lbs.  $4.25 
30  lbs.  $12.00.  Pure  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honey  5 
lbs.  $2.00;  10  lbs.  $3.75;  30  lbs.  $10.00.  Pure  Old 
Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour  10  lbs.  $1.60.  All  postage 
paid  and  insured  to  Zone  3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  Honey  Recipe  Booklets.  Bill  Sossci.  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


II A  V 


r/sn  CAIC.  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades. 
rvK  vVili  deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  by 

rail  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  York, 


FOR  SALE 

Alfalfa,  Timothy.  Mixed  Hay  Straw.  Advise 
what  you  need. 

HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

511  E.  Genesee  St.,  Fayetteville,  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  Alfalfa,  timothy,  mixed  hay.  straw. 
Advise  what  you  want. 

ROBERT  WOLFF  Schaghticoke,  New  York. 
Phone  Greenwich  309F21 


FOR  SALE:  Straw,  Timothy  with  Alfalfa  or 
Clover  First  Cutting.  Baled  from  Mow.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck  load. 

KENNETH  L.  STEWART,  Maplecrest,  New  York. 

|  PLAINTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

State  Inspected — many  varieties.  Spring-dug 
1948.  Free  circular. 

REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


FOR  SALE:  RED  and  PURPLE  RASPBERRIES  and 
PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Plants  have  been 
sprayed  and  of  excellent  quality.  Write  for  prices,  etc. 

KENNETH  KAYE 

BALDWINSVILLE,  NEW  YORK,  Phone:  653-RI 

|  MISrB’M.AM’OIS 

FOR  SALE:  Quality  Red  Cedar  posts  any  size.  Farm 
and  Industrial  Uses.  Grapestakes.  Electric  Fence  Stakes. 
Economy  to  buy  the  best.  Telephone,  transmission  poles 
up  to  35’.  Pine,  hemlock  lumber,  dimension  material. 
Cedar  lumber.  Can  deliver. 

F.  G.  FLETCHER,  NORWOOD,  NEW  YORK. 

WANTED:  Cats  5  lbs.  up  52.25;  RABBITS  5  lbs. 

35c  a  lb.  Don't  ship  Write 

J.  STOCKER,  RAMSEY,  NEW  JERSEY 

BEES  TO  LEASE  to  pollinate  apple  orchards. 
Send  details  including  price  you  pay  per 
swarm. 

HOWLAND  APIARIES,  BERKSHIRE,  N.  Y. 


sleds 


BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 
(New  York  State  Broadleaf) 

Purity  94.72%.  Germination  69%  plus  12% 
hard  seeds — total  81%.  Recommended  seed¬ 
ing  rate  5  to  6  lbs.  per  acre.  Price  $2.00  per 
lb. — cash  with  order.  Shipping  charges  paid 
on  orders  of  10  lbs.  or  over.  Write  for  free 
cultural  information. 

W.  S.  WILSON  &  SON 
STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK. 

FOR  SALE 

Essex-  Virgil,  Empire  Blight  Immune 
Potato  Seed.  Order  now  for  spring 
delivery.  Supply  very  limited. 

THOMPSON  FARMS 
Clym or,  New  York 

FARVIC  AND  CLINTON  SEED  OATS 
Outyields  everything.  Information. 

WILLIAM  ILLIAN  Adell,  Wisconsin. 


CERTIFIED  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

CORNELL  29-3,  34-53.  35-5, 

Certified  Perry  Marrow  Beans. 

Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ludlowville,  N.  V- 

Poplar  Ridge  3610. 

CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  SEED  POTATOES 
Approved  as  Foundation  Stock  by  N.  Y.  Seed 
Improvement  Association. 

HARRY  C.  SHAVER,  R.  D.  1,  WAYLAND,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WANTED:  MANAGER  to  start  new  200  acre  dairy 
farm.  New  machinery  and  equipment  for  most  efficient 
operation.  Modern,  attractive  living  quarters  on  state 
road  between  Sharon,  Conn.,  and  Amenia.  N.  Y.  Job 
to  start  March  15th.  Excellent  opportunity.  Give  full 
details  of  training,  experience,  family,  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Write  Box  514-W,  c/o  American  Agriculturist. 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN,  with  references,  would  like  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  turkey  business.  Room, 
board  and  fair  salary  required. 

J.  D.  Brooks,  P.  O.  Box  303,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

UEI  o  \A/ AMTFD  We  can  use  a  ,ew  ®ood  h.an,1* 
nclr  YY HIv  l  cu  milkers,  single  or  married. 

Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS  , 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  ol 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 

DAIRYMAN — Good  milker:  Excellent  possibilities  with 
future  on  modern  farm  to  reliable,  competent  farmer. 
Small  family  with  full  time  working  son,  or  hoard  man. 
Protestant.  Attractive  tenant  house,  conveniences.  Also 
need  single  man.  „ 

GEORGE  CORBY,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

POSITION  WANTED:  DAIRY  FARM  MANAGER, 
wishing  to  make  a  change  this  spring,  wants  a  perman¬ 
ent  position  on  up-to-date,  progressive  Dairy  Farm,  any¬ 
where  in  the  Northeast.  Please  give  living  conditions  and 
rates  of  pay.  Write  Box  514-CM. 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

On  Opposite  Page 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


WHAT  about  this  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  price  slump?  How  did  it 
happen  ?  What  can  we  expect  now  ? 
These  are  the  questions  in  everyone’s 
mind,  with  no  one  giving  any  positive 
answers. 

Have  you  noticed  how  silent  our  poli¬ 
ticians,  the  government  control  enthus¬ 
iasts,  and  others  who  like  to  tell  us 


4815 


DELOUSE 

YOUR  CHICKENS 


WITH 


CAP-BRUSH 

APPLICATOR 

utilizes  th6  powerful 
Black  Leaf  40  fumes 
to  give  greatest 
coverage  and  body 
louse  control.  Just  tap 
on  roosts  and  smear. 
One  ounce  treats 
about  90  chickens — . 
60  feet  of  roost. 


Applied  to  roosts, 
fumes  rise  while 
chickens  perch,  killing 
body  lice.  No  loss  of 
production, •  no  han¬ 
dling  of  poultry. 

Write  for  directions  on 
feather-mite  control. 


Buy  only  in  factory-sealed  containers 
to  insure  full  strength. 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Nicotine  Specialists  Since  1885 

LOUISVILLE  2  •  •  KENTUCKY 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


BROWN  SWISS  SALE 

HILLTOP  DISPERSAL 

CHURCHVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
D.  N.  BOICE,  Owner 
MONDAY,  MARCH  1,  1948 

1 1:3 0  A.  M.  under  cover  at  the  farm  located  one 
mile  South  of  Churchville.  Lunch  available. 

70  BROWN  SWISS  70 

ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  LARGE  HERDS 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 

•  27  YEARS  OF  BREEDING 

•  27  YEARS  OF  TESTING 

•  20  YEARS  OF  SHOWING 

A  real  producing  herd  with  year  after  year 
records,  and  a  calf  every  year.  You  can  buy 
the  best  in  this  sale. 

NORMAN  E.  MAGNUSSEN 
Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  Sale  Mgr.  Write  for  Catalog. 


UNADILLA 
•  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  QAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Yi 


WELDING  GFNERATOR 

A.  C.  motors  $24.50. 

1885  MILWAUKEE, 


150  ampere  $47.50.  '/2 
horse,  1725  R.  P.  M., 

BUTLER  ELECTRIC. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


FREE— BIG  1948  new  and  used  tractor  parts  cataloo 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY, 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

)  FRUIT  | 

F  L  O  R  I  D  A  'S 

Finest  tree  ripened  Indian  River  Oranges, 
Grapefruit  and  Tangerines.  A  full  bushel  bas- 
ket  shipped  direct  to  you  from  our  groves 
for  only  $5.00 — mixed  or  as  requested.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  East  of  Mississippi;  add  10% 
West  and  Canada.  Full  crate  only  $7.90.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to 

INGRAM  GROVES 
BOX  15AA,  ROCKLEDGE,  FLORIDA. 


TREE  RIPENED,  JUICY  FLORIDA  ORANGES 

and  grapefruit.  Picked  and  shipped  fresh  daily.  Giv 
your  family  the  Benefits  of  having  fresh  oranges  am 
grapefruit  every  winter  day  by  placing  your  order  t 
nave  us  ship  you  a  bushel  or  a  box  a  month.  Yo 
an  order  all  oranges,  al!  grapefruit,  or  mixed.  Famil 
J55  lbs->  '/e  bushel,  $2.25;  90  lb.  bo 

*ia0-?4rblu®  e*Press  charges.  Al  l  SHIPMENTS  GUAR 
TEED.  A  card  brings  illustrated  folder.  Write 

J-  E.  SHOFNER,  Bonded  Shi  pper,  Tavares,  Fla 


what  they  can  do  if  given  more  and 
more  power,  have  been  lately?  what 
a  grand  country  this  is!  When  the  peo¬ 
ple  decide  anything  has  gone  far 
enough  they  quietly  taut  effectively 
change  it.  Let’s  keep  it  that  way. 

Speculators  \o( 
Responsible 

Prices  for  grain  went  out  of  reason 
because  of  government  buying — not  be¬ 
cause  of  speculators.  Livestock  and 
milk  and  egg  prices  had  to  follow  this 
grain  price,  until  the  people  said  “No.” 
This  simply  left  grain  out  on  a  limb 
with  no  place  to  go  except  down.  Our 
large  Northeast  cooperative  grain  buy¬ 
ers  seemed  to  be  the  first  ones  to  rec¬ 
ognize  this  situation,  and  so  they  cut 
their  prices  even  before  the  rest  of  the 
country.  They  should  be  congratulated. 
Anyway,  the  dangerous  grain  spiral  is 
broken,  which  is  a  good  thing.  Now  if 
the  government  will  leave  it  alone,  the 
true  grain  users,  the  people  that  are 
using  it  to  produce  a  better  food,  will 
see  to  it  that  it  finally  hits  a^td  stays 
at  its  true  value  level. 

Livestock  prices  took  a  slump,  too. 
After  all,  they  could  not  just  keep  go¬ 
ing  up  indefinitely.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  will  go  to  pieces,  either,  if 
it  is  left  to  the  people  to  decide.  Grain 
prices  which  got  to  a  point  where  dol- 
lar-a-pound  meat  or  five-dollar  milk 
were  not  enough,  were  bad  for  every¬ 
one. 

Now,  to  predict  what  will  happen 
would  be  just  foolish,  but  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  supply  and  demand  will 
rule  if  the  people  are  left  alone;  also, 
that  the  danger  of  a  runaway  inflation 
or  a  great  depression  is  now  practically 
out  of  the  picture.  It  is  also  a  good 
lesson  to  labor,  dairymen,  livestockmen 
or  any  other  group,  including  govern¬ 
ment  (taxes),  that  they  can  get  their 
services  to  the  public  too  high,  and 
when  they  do — Bang! 

Rpep  Your  Hoail 

This  is  no  time  to  get  panicky.  We 
are  still  working  with  shortages  and 
therefore  are  assured  of  good  prices, 
maybe  even  higher  prices  than  we  have 
yet  seen  on  some  things  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  short.  That  again  will  depend 
on  what  the  people  decide  to  pay.  Fun¬ 
damentally,  there  is  no  weakness  in 
purchasing  power  but  a  proven  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
anything.  This  is  sure  to  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  from  now  on. 

Livestock  will  be  shorter  than  it  has 
been,  but,  with  this  turn,  just  how 
much  people  will  pay  for  their  meat 
is  only  a  guess.  This  will  also  depend 
upon  how  much  further  producers  will 
go  with  liquidation  of  their  breeding 
and  replacement  animals.  Anyway,  we 
already  know  that  it  will  take  a  long¬ 
time  to  get  livestock  back  in  numbers 
on  farms  and  ranges.  Livestock  is  still 
on  a  sound  base  with  nothing  panicky 
about  it. 

This  price  turn  also  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  volume  turnover  on  our 
farms.  An  industrialist  who  employs 
hundreds  of  men,  stated  this  week  that 
labor  costs  would  not  go  down;  that 
they  had  gone  steadily  upward  with¬ 
out  a  set-back  in  this  country  for  gen¬ 
erations,  while  production  per  man  was 
also  going  upward;  that  he  could  see 
labor  costs  holding  steady  as  they  had 
many  times  before,  but  that  he  could 
not  see  a  labor  cost  break.  If  this  is 
true  (and  it  does  have  years  of  support 
behind  it)  then  volume  turnover  on 
farms  as  well  as  in  industry  is  the  only 
answer. 

Fewer  people  on  farms,  more  people 
everywhere  else  (2,500,000  babies  born 
last  year)  a  world  shortage  of  food  and 
livestock,  and  more  money  than  ever 
just  does  not  add  up  to  panicky  farm 
selling,  talking  or  thinking. 

—  a.  a _ _  i 

ANSWER  TO  PUZZLE 

Mr.  Tarr  is  79  years  of  age.  Next 
year  he  will  be  80. 


PLAN  AHEAD! 


You  will  need  a  silo  for  the  coming  season. 
We  want  to  serve  you  to  your  best  advantage — 
and  we  can  do  just  that  if  you  will  write  us  noiv. 

Again  in  1948,  Craine  leads  the  field  with  the 
most  satisfactory  silos  ever  built.  .  .  .  Conven¬ 
ience — long-life  economy — outstanding  beauty. 
Backed  by  a  half  century  of  silo-building  ex¬ 
perience. 

So,  write  us  now  for  complete  information. 
Find  out  for  yourself  what  dairymen  every¬ 
where  mean  by  "the  world’s  finest  silos.” 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


patent  Secu/Uhf 

CRAINE 

'6eZt&i  'druittr 

SILOS 


THE  LEACH  SILO  UNLOADER 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  time, 
labor,  and  moneysaver. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

228  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


Sore  TEATS  ? 
Use  Flex-0  Dilators 


MEDICATED  —  NO  WIRES 


The  ONLY  cloth  covered  dilators  free  from  wires — a 

positive  safeguard  against  further  injury.  Packed  in 
NEW,  improved  ANTISEPTIC  SAliVE  for  cut,  bruis¬ 
ed,  scab  or  bard-milking  teats.  FLEX-0  DILATORS 
are  very  effective  because  they  exert  a  dilating  action 
and  carry  the  medication  INTO  the  teat  canal,  absorb 
secretions  from  the  inflamed  teat,  and  keep  the  teat 
canal  open,  in  normal  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

TWO  SIZES  — “Regular”  and  “Large” 


(greater  length  and  diameter) 
More  for  Your  Money 

24  for  50c 

At  Yoar  Dealer  or  Direct. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  16,  New  Jersey 


RELIABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


More  MILK  at 
Less  COST 

MtiUt 

HOLSTEINS 


There's  a  reason  why  Holsteins  hold  all  world  records  for 
milk  production.  Their  large  capacity  for  feed  intake  en¬ 
ables  them  to  maintain  top  production  while  the  ability 
^utilize  large  amounts  of  home-grown  feeds  holds  pro¬ 
duction  costs  down.  Ability  to  produce  consistently  up  to 
12  and  15  years  of  age  adds  materially  to  their  value. 


You  Can  Depend  on  Holsteins 

for  top  production,  low  cost  production,  milk  and  butter- 
fat  rich  in  Vitamins  A  and  D,  big  husky 
calves  and  the  ability  to  thrive  in 
any  climate. 

Better  investigate  the  opportunities 
Holsteins  offer.  It's  Holsteins  for 
profits  —  registered  Holsteins  for 
top  profits.  Write 


■“Hov/  f° 

co*h»""*y 

(  holsteins 

Write- 


HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA* Brattleboro,  Vermont* Box  3002 


ZZZnd  EARLVILLE  SALE  march 1 

125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Earlvilie,  Madison  County,  New  York. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  some  calfhood  vaccin: 
ed.  milkers  mastitis  tested,  vaccinated  against  shippi 
fever.  75  Fresh  and  Close  Springers.  25  Bred  and  Op 
Yearlings.  10  Heifer  Calves.  15  Bulls  Ready  for  Servii 
You  can  buy  with  confidence  at  this  oldest  establish 
Holstein  sale  market  place.  Animals  eligible  for  a 
state.  LUNCH,  TRUCKS.  COMFORTABLE  PAVILIO 
CREDIT,  SATISFACTION  —  YOUR  OPPORTUNIT 
COME.  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  NEW  YOR 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


R.  M.  Austin  herd  of  30  Reg.  Ayrshires  sells 
Sat.,  Feb.  28th  at  1:00  P.  M.  4  mi.  W.  of 
Afton,  N.  Y.  along  Route  7.  18  cows,  3  bred 
heifers,  3  yearlings,  5  heifer  calves,  two-yr.- 
old  bull.  6  cows  fresh,  6  due  in  March,  others 
in  all  stages.  Herd  blood  tested  within  30 
days  prior  to  sale.  15  calfhood  vaccinated. 
For  Catalog  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  45,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REtSCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


BOY  PUREBRED  SOWS,  USS  i!£ 

raised  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  for  sales  list. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
Frank  L.  Wiley,  Sec'y.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


Golden  Palomino  saddle  horses. 
Ponies  all  sizes,  Hackney,  Welsh, 
Shetland.  How  old  are  children 
you  want  pony  for? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER 
Chariton,  -  .  Iowa. 


SHALLOW  WELL  PUMPS 

Adapted  to  depths  up  to  twenty-five  feet  and  rated  at 
350  gallons  per  hour.  Complete  with  (4  b.  p.  motors, 
alternating  current,  automatic  switch,  air  volume  con¬ 
trol,  and  connections  to  any  size  tank.  Price  $60.00  each. 

J.  H.  SWIFT,  BOX  609,  VALHALLA,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING 

New  2-Piece 


TEAT  CUP 


A -28  Bear  Creek  Farm 
Marshall  Michigan 


FREE  INFORMATION 
ROBERT  E.  MAES  _ 

A-28  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation, 
your  FREE  CIRCULAR  describing  you.* 
Patented  2-Picce  Teat  Cup,  also  details  of 
your  Guaranteed  Money-Back  30  Day  Milkin' 
Trial. 


ROBERT  E.  MAES 


Send  today  for  FREE  Circular 
picturing  my  Patented,  2-piece 
Teat  Cup.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
READ  HOW  it  milks  up  to  25% 
faster,  cleaner,  better,  with  less 
strippings.  See  WHY  it  sticks  on 
better  to  ANY  size  or  Shape  teat. 
SEE  HOW  it  takes  apart  and  as¬ 
sembles  in  an  INSTANT— cleans  at 
least  50%  quicker.  NOTE  there 
are  NO  threads,  NO  rings,  NO 
nipples!  No  assembly  tools  needed. 
Just  2  pieces — the  I -piece  dent- 
proof  “lifetime”  shell,  the  I -piece 
rubber  inflation.  So  simple,  so 
sanitary,  so  practical,  so  much 
BETTER  that  THOUSANDS  of 
dairy  farmers  use  my  cups  exclu¬ 
sively.  But  FIRST— EVERY  ONE 
of  those  farmers  TRIED  my  cups 
30  days  on  his  OWN  MILKER 
BEFORE  deciding  to  KEEP  them. 
I  offer  you  the  same  unusual 
MONEY-BACK  30  DAYS  MILK¬ 
ING  TRIAL.  But  I  ask  you  first 
to  find  out  all  the  facts.  Do  not 


send  money.  Just  send  the  Coupon 
below!  If  you  have  McCormick- 
Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal. 
Conde,  Hinman,  Perfection,  Rite¬ 
way  or  similar  standard  machine, 
write  or  send  coupon  NOW  for 
complete  FREE  details.  Style  B 
especially  designed  for  DeLaval. 
Please  state  name  ol  milker. 


MILKS  up  to 
25%  FASTER 

Cleans  50%  Quicker 


Name _ _ 


Address _ 


l_  Name  of  Milker  used 


(110)  IS 


At  lerican  Agriculturist,  February  21,  1948 


BALANCED- 
BRED  for 
MORE  MEAT 
MORE  EGGS 


This  year,  protect  your  profits  with 
breeding!  Get  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  —  a  high  production 
strain.  They  grow  fast  — save  feed  — 
mature  early  —  produce  more.  22 
years  of  pedigree  breeding.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  breeding  source.  Sexed 
and  cross-bred  chicks  available.  30- 
day  satisfaction  guarantee.  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 
full  facts  in  free  illustrated  catalog! 


FREE  CATALOG! 


HUBBARD  Farms  U!  j 

Box  20  Walpole,  N.  H.  *  *  I 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  colorful  ■ 

catalog.  I 

Name .  { 

| 

Address .  ' 

State . i 


PUNNYBROOK 


IPROF1T-BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatches 
every  week. 


New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  — 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 


Write  for  Circular  —  Established  7920. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR. 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York. 


New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Rocks  at  Their  Best 

You  need  chicks  with  SPIZZER- 
iNKTUM  to  protect  your  invest¬ 
ment  of  feed  and  other  materials. 
They  grow  fast  and  uniformly,  feather 
early  ahd  completely,  are  ready  for 
the  laying  house  or  broiler  market  ahead  of  usual 
schedule.  Pullets  mature  early  into  prolific  layers 
of  large  brownings.  SPIZZERIN  KTUM  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  and  Barred  Rocks  are  the  best  available — 
juy  direct  from  the  source  and  avoid  substitutes. 

Write  Today  tor  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 
straight  Run,  Sexed  Pullets  or  Cockerels  100% 
U.S.-N.H.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean.  Chicks 
shipped  by  Express- Parcel  Post- Airfreight. 


CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 
BOX  M  KINGSTON  N.  H 


Help  Celebrate  Our 
25th  ANNIVERSARY  with 
BETTER  PROFITS  from 


N  H..  II.  S.  Approved  - 
Pullorum  Clean 
For  real  vitality,  choose  Moul’s  New  Hamp 
shires — big,  long-lived  birds  bred  tor  meat 
type  and  top-notch  production  A  Favorite 
with  breeders,  batcherymen.  commercial 

poultrymen  Described  in  cataloe — write 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOXQ  EXETER,  N.  H.  j 


and  Profits 

chicks  from  U. 
S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  clean 
flocks  give  you  high  average  egg 
production  and  rapid  weight  gains 
that  mean  low  unit  costs.  Your 
choice  of  New  Hampshires.  Barred 
Rocks,  Leghorns,  Rock-Reds  and 
Red-Rocks  For  full  information, 
write 

MAPES  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  R3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Paul  S  Pe'lman.  Owner  Richfield  Pa 


Some  Plans  for 

64 Operation  Eggs” 

'Scf  jZ.  S'  Weave* 


SAID  SOME  anonymous  wit,  “a  hen 
is  merely  an  egg’s  way  of  producing 
more  eggs.”  That  is  just  a  better  way 
of  saying  that  the  laying  of  eggs  is 
inevitable  for  a  hen.  Whether  she  likes 
it  or  not,  from  the  moment  she  reach¬ 
es  sexual  maturity  to  the  day  of  her 
death  a  hen  must  go  on  laying  eggs 
day  after  day  except  for  certain  limit¬ 
ations  or  handicaps  placed  on  her  by 
her  heredity,  her  health,  her  environ¬ 
ment,  and  her  supply  of  raw  materials. 

For  you,  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Poultryowner, 
whose  main  purpose  and  hope  in  own¬ 
ing  a  flock  of  hens  is  to  get  eggs  and 
plenty  of  them,  the  big  job  is  to  re¬ 
move  those  handicaps  insofar  as  they 
can  be  removed.  Let  us  consider  them 
one  by  one. 

Raw  material  for  egg  making  is  the 
feed  the  hen  eats  and  the  water  she 
drinks.  Feed  includes  mash,  grain,  and 
shell  or  other  calcium  supply.  Of  course 
you  will  be  certain  that  the  mash  you 
feed  contains  all  the  protein,  vitamins 
and  minerals  your  hens  need,  and  not 
too  much  fiber,  but  your  responsibility 
does  not  end  there.  The  way  you  set 
the  feed  before  your  hens  is  almost  as 
important  as  what  is  in  the  ration. 

lien  Psychology 

Hens  are  highly  responsive  to  what 
goes  on  around  them.  They  will  eat 
more  feed  from  a  big  pile  than  a  small 
one.  They  will  eat  as  much  as  75  per 
cent  more  feed  when  other  hens  are 
present  than  when  they  are  alone. 
Take  the  mash  out  of  the  feeder  and 
then  pour  the  same  mash  back  into  the 
same  feeder  and  your  hens  will  start 
eating  it  although  they  were  not  eat¬ 
ing  before.  Stir  up  the  mash  in  the 
feeders  by  running  your  hand  through 
it,  or  move  the  feeder  to  a  new  loca¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  curiosity  or  it  may  be 
psychology,  but  every  poultryman 
knows  that  such  “suggestions”  help  to 
“get  more  feed  into  the  layers.” 

Taste,  appearance,  and  size  of  par¬ 
ticles  also  have  a  bearing  on  the 
amount  of  feed  your  hens  eat.  They 
will  eat  more  of  a  coarsely-ground  than 
a  finely-ground  mash.  Moisten  the 
mash  and  watch  the  hens  go  after  it. 
They  go  after  pellets  in  the  same  way. 
All  you  have  to  do  about  water  for 
your  hens  is  to  see  that  they  can  get 
all  they  want  whenever  they  want  it. 
and  that  it  never  gets  colder  than 
45°  F. 

Now  there  is  another  slant  to  all 
this,  While  it  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  do  whatever  you  can  do  to  encour¬ 
age  high  feed  Consumption,  especially 
during  periods  of  extremely  low  and 
extremely  high  temperature,  yet  it 
does  add  a  lot  to  your  chores  and  re¬ 
duces  the  number  of  hens  you  can  care 
for.  And  keeping  fewer  hens  may  mean 
a  loss  of  more  eggs  than  your  “fuss¬ 
ing”  has  gained.  It  is  my  belief  that  d 
you  have  hens  with  enough  “high  egg 
production  bred  into  them,”  you  won’t 
have  to  do  much  fussing  in  order  to 
get  plenty  of  eggs.  The  cafeteria  or 
free-choice  feeding  plan  is  about  tops 
when  it  comes  to  time-saving.  Some 
strains  of  chickens  make  wonderful 
egg  records  under  that  plan,  but  more 
strains  do  not.  And  that  brings  us  to 
the  next  handicap. 

The  Importance  of 
Heredity  , 

Heredity  provides  the  hen  with  the 
tools  for  her  job  of  egg  laying.  Hered¬ 
ity  determines  how  large  she  can  grow 
and,  barring  accidents,  how  long  she 
can  live.  Accidents,  in  this  case,  include 
diseases.  But  heredity  provides  the  hen, 


in  greater  or  less  measure,  with  the 
ability  to  resist  the  onslaughts  of  dis¬ 
ease. 

Heredity  makes  the  mold  which  de¬ 
termines  the  size  of  the  eggs,  and  it 
limits  the  number  that  may  be  laid 
in  a  year.  Beyond  all  this,  heredity  puts 
the  color  on  the  egg  shell,  makes  the 
hen  broody  or  non-broody,  active  or 
slow,  vicious  or  friendly,  and  in  count¬ 
less  other  ways  makes  her  the  sort  of 
individual  she  is. 

Buying  t  hicks 

Now  is  the  one  time  of  the  year,  Mr 
Poultryman,  when  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this  matter  of  heredity  in 
your  laying  flock,  to  your  own  great 
good  or  ill.  Not  in  your  present  flock 
but  only  in  the  next.  You  can  select 
the  chicks  now  .which  are  to  be  grown 
into  next  year’s  layers  with  no  other 
thought  than  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
endowed  with  the  right  sort  of  heredity. 

Ask  only  this  question,  “Do  they 
come  from  a  strain  in  which  the  genes 
for  high  egg  production,  large  egg  size, 
and  resistance  to  disease  have  been 
concentrated  by  years  of  intelligent, 
carefully  planned  matings,  while  fami¬ 
lies  and  individuals  showing  weakness¬ 
es  have  been  ruthlessly  discarded?”  No 
one  has  produced  a  strain  that  is  one 
hundred  per  cent  resistant  to  disease, 
but  some  breeders  and  some  hatcheries, 
have  gone  a  long  way  further  in  that 
direction  than  others 

Keep  Them  Healthy 

Health  in  a  flock  of  laying  hens,  as 
we  have  just  said,  may  be  a  matter 
of  inheritance.  None  the  less,  other  in¬ 
fluences  are  often  responsible  for  the 
good  or  poor  state  of  a  flock’s  health. 
The  way  chicks  are  brooded  and  young 
stock  is  grown  determines  many  times 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  healthy, 
profitable  pullets. 

Inherited  resistance  to  disease  can 
not  be  expected  to  protect  chicks 
against  unsanitary  conditions,  feed  de¬ 
ficiencies,  the  effects  of  crowding  and 
other  forms  of  mismanagement  too  of¬ 
ten  found  in  brooder  houses  and  rear¬ 
ing  ranges.  Pullets  with  excellent 
breeding  sometimes  fail  miserably  at 
laying  tests,  not  because  the  breeding 
program  has  gone  bad  but  because  of 
faulty  rearing. 

Environment  is  important  in  an  egg- 
production  program  because  of  what  it 
does  to  (a)  the  health  and  habits  of 
the  growing  stock  and"  (b)  the  health, 
comfort  and  contentment  of  the  laying 
flock.  Chicks  in  complete  confinement, 
without  even  a  sunporch,  seem  happy 
and  contented,  grow  at  a  normal  rate 
and  become  profitable  layers  if  the 
room  temperature  is  neither  too  hot 
nor  too  cold,  if  they  have  plenty  of 
room,  all  they  want  to  eat  of  a  com¬ 
plete  ration,  plenty  of  water  to  drink, 
and  if  sanitary  conditions  are  such 
that  neither  disease  nor  parasites  at¬ 
tack  them.  The  same  is  true  of  pullets 
grown  on  range.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the 
environment  so  mu«h  as  the  condition 
in  which  the  environment  is  kept  that 
makes  or  breaks  the  pullets’  health. 

Insulaietl  Houses 

For  laying  hens  the  environment 
seems  less  important,  yet  it  cannot 
be  ignored.  The  way  some  flocks  hold 
up  in  production  in  zero  weather  is 
amazing.  Damp  houses  and  strong  am¬ 
monia  fumes  don’t  seem  to  slow  down 
some  flocks.  Many  hens  keep  right  on 
laying  as  usual  in  spite  of  extremely 
hot  summer  weather.  Yet  winter  tem¬ 
peratures  lower  than  about  15  above 


KERR  CHICKS 
DELIVER  THE  GOODS 


Big  eggs  and  lots  of 
’em!  That’s  what  you 
can  count  on  when 
you  buy  lively  Kerr 
Chicks.  Start 
Kerr  Chicks 
this  season. 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE  KERR  CHICKS 


Backed  by  genera¬ 
tions  of  high-record 
birds,  Kerr  chicks 
are  scientifically 
bred  for  money¬ 
making  traits. 


240-ACRE  BREEDING  FARM 


1  20,000  breeders, 
blood-tested  annually 
by  slow-tube  aggluti¬ 
nation  method.  Order 
no\y  and  get  spe- 
cial  discount. 

Weekly  hatches. 

100%  live  delivery 
assured.  40th  year. 

•  W  rite  or  call  for  FREE 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide  —  “ 
and  price  list ,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office . 

NEW  YORK  NEW  JERSEY 

Kingston  Paterson 

East  Syracuse  Woodbury 

Schenectady  Jamesburg 

Binghamton  C0NN.t  Danbury 

21  RAILROAD  AYE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


PENNA. 

Lancaster 

Dunmor* 

Reading 

Stroudsburg 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


CHAB^ 

W|?lsMSChick$ 


WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES 

For  more  eggs  per  bird,  more  meat  per 
of  feed  consumed,  get  Chapman  Farms 
chicks.  Developed  by  earel'ul.  expert  breeding 
to  combine  these  money-making  dualities: 
high  livability,  fast  even  growth  and  feather¬ 
ing,  duality  meat,  and  heavy  persistent  Dio 
duetion  of  large  eggs. 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Join  the  hundreds  of  poultrymen  and  farmers 
who  have  had  success  with  Chapman  chicks — 
order  early!  Write  for  catalog  &.  prices.  Box  A, 


CHAPMAN  ”?nTAf*lls,  S 


RUGGED 


fdmtfW  t  Mr  a  rich  back 

Mw  Sg  W  ”  ground  ot  pedigree  breed - 

*  *  ing  and  17  years’  careful,  expert  se¬ 

lection  of  breeders  assures  high  livability,  ouick  growth, 
and  economical  production  of  meat  and  eggs  with 
Grant’s  Chicks.  Order  early  fof  quicker  dividends  on 


vour  chick  investment. 


N.  II. -U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  R.  I.  REDS 

SEX-LINKED  CROSS  and 
BARRED  CROSS 

Hhiefes  available  Straight- 
run  or  Sexed.  Write  /icT  rum 
today  to  Box  TI. 

CATALOG 


BOur  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  require  less  feed  to  grow,  lay 
more  eggs  per  lb.  of  feed  consumed 
— important  factors  to  your  1948 
poultry  profits.  Hammond  Leghorn 
Chicks  are  from  high  record,  trap- 
nested,  bloodtested  stock.  We’ve  im¬ 
ported  and  bred  tho  Barron  Strain  for  over 
30  years.  Chicks  sexed  or  unsexed.  Write  us 
for  free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
R0UTE3, CORTLAND.  NEW  YORK. 


MILLPOT  QUALITY 


CHIX 


N.  H;'  Reds 
Rocks  &  X 
W.  Leghorns 
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Box  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  (Phone  29) 
Freehold.  N.  I.  (Phono  0846) 
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Started  Pullets,  4  Weel 


Better-Bit 
S-C.  White 
Leghorns 
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Day-Old  Chicks 
Day-Old  Pullets 
Started  Pullets,  4  Weeks  and  Older 
-Highest  egg  weight  *45-46  N.  Y.  U.  S. 
R.O.  P.  Tests 

-Holder  1st  N.  Y.  S  Pullorum  Clean 
Certificate 

-Home  of  CONFINEMENT  REARING 
on  wire  floors. 

-No  Hatching  Eggs  Bought  •  all  chicks 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  on  our  4  farms 
by  our  13,000  bird  breeding  flock. 

1948’s  A  LEGHORN  YEAR! 

Less  feed  to  grow  chicks,  and  less  feed 
per  dozen  eggs. 

Send  for  our 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 
Allen  H.  Bulkley  and  Sop 
Willow  Brook  Poultry  F»r~- 
Dept.  A-4,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


KAUDER  Strains  JLm 

PedigrV.ed  White  Leghorn's 
and  New  Hampshires 


MORE  MARGINS 

Boost  your  margins,  increase  your  out¬ 
put  per  bag  of  feed  with  chicks  from 
Kauder's  this  year. 

Highest  livability  all  breeds  7938-46, 
breeders  with  five  pens  entered. 
Highest  total  production  all  breeds  for 
high  five  pens,  last  14  years. 

Kauder  chicks  in  1943  can  insure 
the  best  possible  margin  of  profit; 
write  for  catalog  today. 


IP K. 


®  Wayside  Reds  dare  become  famous  as  highly 
efficient,  profitable  producers  of  eggs  and  meat 
0  Customers  report  flock  averages  of  180-200  large- 
size  eggs  Dfc  bird  from  these  vigorous,  healthy, 

•  ouick  growing  chicks.  6.000  excellent  breeders 
on  our  wn  farm  produce  every  chick  or  hatch- 
^  ing  egg  we  sell. 

N.  Y.-U  S-  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 

0  Wayside  offers  the  breeds  and  crosses  listed  at 
left — ail  the  same  high  quality.  Baby  chicks 
*  available  every  week — either  straight-run  or 
sexed.  Reserve  yours  early  1  Write  for  1948 
folder  and  nrices  today. 

WAYSIDE  FARM 

J.  C.  SMITH.  Prop. 

RD.  2-G.  Middletown,  N.  Y 


.WHITLOCK 

BAbY 

PER 
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CHICKS  *18.  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
■■  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 

ITrriTnWE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


TOLMAH 

L  SONS,  INC. 


CA  SH  IN  ! 

Next  fall,  when  egg  prices  climb,  don’t  just 
wish — CASH  I  Start  Bray  Chicks  early!  Backed 
bv  over  25  years  consistent  program,  they're 
noted  for  vigor,  fast  growth,  heavy  production. 
(Jus'  ask  anyone  who  has  raised  them!  “Fast 
growers — auick  layers,” — Miss  Amelia  Wigler. 
Alden.  N.  Y. )  Wide  choice  breeds,  cross¬ 
breds.  sex-links.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved.  N.  Y.- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Illustrated  catalogue  on 
request.  Write 

FRED  W.  BRAY 


114  Myrtle  Ave., 
Buffalo  4,  N.  Y- 
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Live  Arrival  Guar. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE 
Elsasser’*  R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  L 
R-O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks. 

N.  H.  Reds  and  White  Rocks _  ltf*W  ZU.VU  IZ.UU 

l  ROM  Pi  SHii-MEjSi  Bleeders  Bloodiesteu  We  yav 
hostage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets  FREE  CATA. 
Ca*h  or  c.  O.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
Box  A  McALISTEF.'lLLt  PENNSYLVANIA 

MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 
ot  plenty  of  eggs  on  les6  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 
iWSAWDER  S  ANCONA  FARM-  Richfield  10,  Pa. 


zero,  and  hot  summer  days  do  knock 
some  hens  out  of  production,  at  least 
temporarily,  and  should  be  avoided  if 
possible.  For  these  northern  states,  in¬ 
sulated  poultry  houses  are  mighty 
helpful. 

To  sum  up,  a  program  for  high  an¬ 
nual  egg  production  begins  with  chicks 
from  a  strain  that  has  been  bred  and 
selected  for  large  eggs  and  many  of 
them,  and  for  ability  to  live  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions;  continues  with  the  gen¬ 
erous  feeding  of  a  complete  ration  un¬ 
der  brooding  and  rearing  conditions 
that  do  nothing  to  impair  the  good 
health  of  the  pullets;  and  reaches  fru¬ 
ition  in  contented,  vice-free  layers  in 
comfortable  and  sanitary  quarters. 

—  A.A.  — 

POULTRY  PASTURE 

At  the  Delaware  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  experiments  to  determine  the  val¬ 
ue  of  various  grass-legume  mixtures 
for  poultry  pastures  have  given  most 
encouraging  results.  Indications  are 
that  it  is  possible  and  practical  to  de¬ 
pend  on  good  poultry  range  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  for  vitamin  requirement. 

When  poultry  pasture  is  fully  utiliz¬ 
ed  by  feeding  a  diet  of  grains,  soybean 
oil  meal,  minerals,  and  salt,  a  saving 
of  15  per  cent  in  feed  cost  is  possible. 
Ladino  clover,  according  to  Delaware 
authorities,  makes  the  most  desirable 
pasture  range  where  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  are  fit  for  its  growth. 

In  the  seeding  down  of  the  various 
mixtures  under  comparison,  a  basic 
treatment  of  1,000  pounds  of  lime  and 
500  pounds  of  2-12-6  fertilizer  was  us¬ 
ed.  During  the  spring  and  summer  the 
herbage  was  clipped  regularly  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  weeds  and  to  keep  the  height 
of  the  sward  below  six  inches.  After 
establishment  of  the  sward  on  poultry 
pasture,  it  was  treated  annually  with 
200  pounds  of  an  0-20-20  fertilizer  per 
acre  applied  about  six  weeks  before  the 
pullets  were  put  on  the  range. 

— •  A.A.  — 

Careful  studies  prove  that  one  rat 
will  eat  as  much  as  fifty  pounds  of 
grain  a  year  and  waste  much  more. 
Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  rats 
and  we  see  why  cleaning  up  the  rats 
is  the  best  grain  conservation  measure 
that  can  be  followed. 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $ QQ. g5 

Size  FOR  lOO  PULLETS  VV 

Sturdy  attractive  range  shelters,  fully  built 
and  painted.  Assembly  in  half  an  hour.  Our 
price  is  below  your  cost  to  build  your  own 
shelters.  Save  feed  and  raise  better  pullets 
on  range.  Shipped  in  flat  sections.  Shipping 
weight  230  lbs.  Also  feeders,  scoops,  etc.  Free 
Literature.  BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

M.  C.,  28,  Warren,  Ohio. 


Our  35th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
tor  size,  type,  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  and 
Breeders. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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SUNNY  SLOPE  CHIcKS 

Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Post 
Cash  or  C.O.L). 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns.. 

N.  H  Reds.  Bar.  Rocks _ 

White  Rocks  _ 1 5.00 

Spec.  N.ll.  Reds  direct  from  N.E.  16.50 
Spec.  Rock-Red  Cr.dir.  from  N.E.  16.50 
Mixed  Chicks  $10.00—100;  Asst'd..  Our  choice  $6.50 
Better  Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested  Sexing  95%.  Folder  Free. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery,  Dept.  A.  Thompsontown,  Pa. 

BIG  WHI  I  E  LEGHORNS 

RUGGED  steady,  heavy  producers 'of  large  white  eggs. 
Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  22nd 
year  breeding  Leghorns.  Now  booking  orders  for  Feb. 
March  and  April  delivery.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets 
and  Cockerels.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Low  FYices. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGERS  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  37,  Richfield,  Penna. 
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TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 
hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SENSATIONAL  VALUES*.  Assorted  heavies,  no  Leg¬ 
horns,  $7.90  per  100.  plus  postage.  Strong,  healthy 
chicks;  no  cripples,  no  nulls.  Send  money  order  for 
promnt  shipment.  100%  live  delivery, 

ECONOMY  CHICKS,  LOCKLAND.  OHIO. 


-LeCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

®  MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS/ 


VfcGHORNPen. 

>^^1947 
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Babcock’s  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  at 
the  Western  New  York  test  led  all  Leghorn 
pens  in  the  country  last  year.  In  addition,  we 
had  the  three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points.  Our  White  Leghorns  also  hold  the  all- 
time  world's  contest  record  for  all  breedst 
4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 

ORDER  CHICKS  NOW— 

Get  top  profits  from  this  cham¬ 
pionship  strain.  We  are  now 
hatching  W.  Leghorns,  Red- 


Rock  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Air  shipments  anywhere  in  U.  S. 

SEND  For  Our  New  Catalog  TODAY! 

It  describes  our  breeding  program  on  Leghorns,  Dry- 
den  Barred  Rocks,  Harco  R.  I.  Reds  and  Cross  Breds. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Route  3G  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


increased  fc-gg  Production  depends  on  tbe  indented  laying  abilities  of 
the  chicks  you  buy.  CLEMENTS  offer  pullet  chicks  from  proven  high 
producing  strains  —  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

CLEMENTS  Black  Sex-Links — especially  fine  for  commercial  egg  farmers  — 
quick  growing,  amazing  disease  resistance,  high  production. 

CLEMENTS  Reds — Bred  for  high  livability,  vitality,  unusually  heavy  egg  production. 
CLEMENTS  ROCKS — Famous  for  stamina  and  egg  laying  abilities, 

MAINE— U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Order  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  early  and  be  sure  of  top  quality — Write  for  catalog  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


feister'tfSti  LIVE- PAY 

CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free 
illustrated  catalog  or  order  from  ad. 

LEISTER’S  UTILITY 


SUPER  MATED  WH.  LEG _  14.00 

Black  Minorcas  _  13.00 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks _ 

M.A  Rock  Hanip  Cross _  15.00 

AAA  Hamp  Rock  Cross _  16.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires _ 

Heavy  Mixed  $11.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9.  Cash,  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Non  Sexed  Pits 

Ckls. 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

$13.00 

$26.00 

$2.00- 

14.00 

28.00 

2.00 

13.00 

26.00 

2.00 

15.00 

22.00 

10.00 

15.00 

22.00 

10.00 

16.00 

23.00 

10.00 

17.00 

24.00 

10.00 

GRAYBILL’S 


Hatches  each  week.  Order  from  ad  or  ask  for  Free 
Catalog.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Graybill’s  Large  Type  100  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $14.00  $23.00  $2.00 

Black  Minorcas  _  13.00  2  6.00  2.00 

New  Hampshires  _  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Rock- Red  Cross.  W.  Rocks _  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  All  flocks  have  been  blood- 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  a  registered  Veterinary  under 
the  Penna.  State  Official  Agglutination  tube  method, 
reactors  removed. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  Box  A,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


C/iedt&X,  Yatte^jCkioc  I 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sox.  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec.  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns  $14.00  $28.00  $2.00 
Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  .  13.00  26.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  __  15.00  23.00  10.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds _ 16.00  24.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  11.00  _  9.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-paid.  Sexing  Guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

100 

100 

$14. 

$27. 

$4. 

12. 

25. 

2. 

14. 

20. 

12. 

14. 

20. 

12. 

14. 

20. 

12. 

From 

Bloodtested 

SPECIAL  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEG.  FROM  El 
PRODUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FA 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  _ 

N.  H.  Reds  _ 

White  &  B.  Rocks _ 

Rock-Red  Cross  _ 

Assorted  Heavy  Ckls.'  $10.-1C 
Breeders.  Cat.  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hanson  Large  Type  Wmte  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds  hatched  from 
eggs  direct  from  N.  H.  We  can  furnish  sexed  or 
straight  run  chicks,  95%  Pullets  guaranteed  Shipped 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  tor  catalog  and  prices. 

J.  N!  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A,  —  -  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty -one  years  of  breeding  U.S.R.O.P.  Foundation 
S.  C.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  &  Start¬ 
ed  Chicks.  Get  our  194S  Pnce  List  Write  Today. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


ULSH  FARM!  CHICK  JksTi 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  fDAyi 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon. &Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — Postage  Pd. 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns _ 

Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas _ 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks _ 15.00 

New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds _ 

Black  Giants,  White  Giants _ 

Grade  A  Chicks  eggs  dir.  from  N 
New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  Cross  18.00 
Barred  Rocks,  Red-Rocks  Sex-Link  18.00 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns _ 18.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


100 

100 

100 

.$13.00 

$26.00 

$4.00 

14.00 

27.00 

5.00 

.  15.00 

22.00 

12.00 

.  15.00 

22.00 

12.00 

20.00 

25.00 

25.00 

Eng. 

Sts.  Breeders 

;  18.00 

27.00 

15.00 

:  18.00 

27.00 

15.00 

.  18.00 

30.00 

5.00 

YEAR  AROUND  SERVICE 

Over  thirty  years  of  Breeding  and  Hatching.  1948  baby 
chicks  &  Started  pullets.  Large  Barron  English  Type 
White  Leghorns  up  to  338  egg  line.  Min-Leghorn  cross. 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Red-Rocks.  All  from  Pullorum 
tested  stock.  100%  alive  arrival.  Write, 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  54-X,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 

C.O.D.  Immediate,  or  future  delivery.  Barred  — 
White  Rocks,  $9.90  per  100;  White-Brown  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  $10.95 — 100;  Heavy  As¬ 
sorted.  $9.95;  Any  sex,  any  breed,  our  choice,  $7.50 — 
100,  plus  postage.  Thousands  weekly.  Pullorum  tested. 
Write  for  complete  price  list. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
Department  AA,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS 


KLINE'S  TURKEY  POULTS 

10,000  WEEKLY,  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE— 

improved  White  Holland.  Pennsylvania’s  Finest — Win 
F.F.A.  Championship  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
Get  the  facts—  "How  Kline  Can  Under  Sell  With 
Better  Poults."  Write  today 

KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT.  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

QUALITY  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hamilton  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands.  Pullorum 
clean.  Breeders,  no  eggs  purchased.  Circular  with  low 
prices  FREE. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS.  Box  A,  Washingtonvllle,  Pa. 

BUY  YOUR  POULTS  from  the  Famous  LAUXMONT 
White  Holland  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Get  de¬ 
tails  why  our  business  increased  1208%  this  past  sea¬ 
son.  Low  price,  high  quality.  Circular  free.  LAUX¬ 
MONT  Turkey  Ranch,  R.  I,  Wrightsville,  Penna. 


TURKEYS: 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  White 
Hollands.  Small  Whites.  For 
Better  Poults  at  lower  prices  Write; 

Kline's  Turkey  Plant,  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Hatched  from  large,  selected  breeders  Shipped 
Promptly.  $22.00—100. 

Harry  Burnham,  No.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Giant  Pekins,  Runners.  Rouens,  Geese. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


GEESE 


GEESE — Choice  breeders  in  massive  Toulouse, 
Snowbank  Imdens;  Buffs;  from  our  winners. 
Priced  reasonable.  Supply  limited.  Baskina 
orders  lor  goslings.  Circular. 

FARAWAY  FARMS,  Silver  Lake,  Indiana. 
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SNAPPY  DAYS 

_ _X._! _ _ \  \ 

bif  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


VERY  WOMAN  with 
hungry  mouths  to  feed 
and  an  eye  on  the  budget 
welcomes  suggestions  for 
satisfying  both  require¬ 
ments,  if  the  suggestions 
are  reasonable  as  to  time, 
effort  and  cost  of  preparation.  We  be¬ 
lieve  these  recipes  qualify,  particularly 
on  these  frosty  winter  days  when  ap¬ 
petites  zoom: 

CORN  AND  VEGETABLE  CHOWDER 

4  slices  bacon  inches  long 

2  tablespoons  flour  I  cup  celery,  cut  into 

2  cups  potatoes,  cut  in  thin  slices 

•4-inch  pieces  2  tablespoons  sliced 

I  cup  string  beans,  cut  green  onions,  includ- 

1(4  cups  water  ing  green 

2(4  teaspoons  salt  2(4  cups  cream  style  corn 

3  cups  milk  (4  cup  smoked  cheese, 

1  cup  carrots,  cut  in  rolled  into  small  balls 

thin  strips  about  1(4 

Saute  bacon  in  large  saucepan  until 
done.  Drain  on  absorbent  paper, 

crumble  when  cool.  Drain  off  all  but 

2  tablespoons  of  the  fat.  Stir  flour 

into  fat.  Combine  potatoes  and  beans 
with  fat  and  flour,  then  add  water  and 
simmer  for  10  minutes.  Add  salt,  milk, 
carrots,  celery,  green  onions  and  corn. 
Simmer  about  10  to  15  minutes  more, 
until  vegetables  are  tender  but  not 
mushy.  Stir  occasionally.  Serve  with 

cheese  balls  which  have  been  rolled 

in  crumbled  bacon  bits  and  dropped 
into  the  hot  soup.  Any  remaining  ba¬ 
con  bits  may  be  added  to  the  soup. 
Serve  with  crisp  wheat  wafers  or 

toasted  crackers.  Serves  6  to  8. 

SCRAPPLE 

3  pounds  pork  3  quarts  water 

2  cups  cornmeal  2  teaspoons  seasonings 

2  teaspoons  salt 

Simmer  3  pounds  of  the  bony  pieces 
of  poi’k  in  the  water  until  pork  drops 
from  the  bone.  After  straining  off  the 
broth,  being  careful  to  remove  all  the 
tiny  pieces  of  bone,  chop  the  meat  fine. 
There  should  be  about  2  quarts  of 
broth;  if  not,  add  water  and  bring  the 
broth  to  a  boil. 

Add  cornmeal  slowly,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  until  the  mush  is  thick.  Add 
chopped  meat,  salt  and  the  seasonings, 
such  as  onion  juice,  sage  and  thyme. 
Pour  the  hot  scrapple  into  oblong  pans 
rinsed  with  cold  water.  When  cold  and 
firm,  slice  the  scrapple  and  brown  it  in 
a  greased  skillet. 

CREAMED  DRIED  BEEF  AND  PEAS 

%  cup  of  shredded  dried  3  cups  milk 

beef  (4  cup  butter  or  bacon  fat 

2  cups  cooked  peas  (4  cup  flour 

If  the  dried  beef  is  very  salty,  soak 
and  then  drain  it.  Shred  it  and  frizzle 
in  the  fat  until  the  edges  curl.  Remove 
from  fat,  add  flour  to  fat,  mixing  it 
well;  then  add  milk  to  make  a  gravy. 
Add  peas  and  beef  and  while  this  is 
heating,  make  toast  squares.  Serve  the 
mixture  on  the  squares;  dot  with  but¬ 
ter  or  sprinkle  with  paprika  or  grated 
cheese.  Serves  4. 

HUNGARIAN  GOULASH 

2  pounds  chuck,  neck  or  marjoram 
flank  meat  I  clove  garlic 

2  onions  2  tablespoons  butter 

'/a  teaspoon  caraway  seed  1(4  teaspoons  salt 

(if  desired)  I  cup  boiling  water 

(4  teaspoon  powdered  Paprika 

Cut  meat  into  1-inch  cubes.  Let 
onions  brown  in  butter,  then  add  meat 
and  brown  lightly.  Add  caraway  seed, 
chopped  garlic,  marjoram  and  enough 
paprika  to  effect  a  noticeable  red  color. 
Add  water,  cover  and  simmer  for  2 
hours.  Add  more  water  if  necessary. 


Whole  small  potatoes  may  be  added  to 
the  goulash  y2  hour  before  done. 
Strained  tomatoes  may  be  substituted 
for  the  water  in  this  recipe.  Serves  6 

CHICKEN  PIE  WITH  PINWHEEL  CRUST 

4  pounds  stewing  chicken  1(4  cups  chicken  stock 
4  teaspoons  salt  14  cup  top  milk 

4  tablespoons  flour  1  cup  celery 

Cover  chicken  with  boiling  water, 
add  salt  and  simmer  for  2  hours  or 
until  tender.  Remove  meat  from  bones 
and  cube.  Add  celery.  Mix  chicken 
stock  with  top  milk  or  cream,  season 
to  taste  and  thicken  with  flour  mixed 
with  a  little  cold  milk.  Cook  until 
thickened;  add  chicken  and  place  in 
casserole.  Cover  with  pinwheel  pim- 
iento  biscuits  and  bake  30  minutes  in 
a  400  degree  oven. 

PINWHEEL  PIMIENTO  BISCUITS 

2  cups  flour,  sifted  (4  cup  lard 

4  teaspoons  baking  pow-  (4  to  %  cup  milk 

der  3  tablespoons  chopped 

I  teaspoon  salt  pimiento 

Sift  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder, 
add  lard  and  blend  as  for  pastry.  Add 
milk  and  mix  only  enough  to  moisten. 
Pat  or  roll  out  on  floured  board  to 
^-inch  thickness.  Spread  pimiento 
over  top,  roll  like  jelly  roll  and  cut 
into  %  inch  slices.  Lay  cut  biscuit 
slices  over  top  of  chicken  mixture  to 
bake.  Serves  5  to  6. 

MEAT  UPSIDE-DOWN-PIE 

2  tablespoons  fat  Salt  and  pepper 

1  onion,  sliced  %  pound  hamburger,  or 

2  cups  canned  tomatoes  ground,  left-over  meat 

Brown  onion  and  meat  in  hot  fat; 
add  tomatoes,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper;  cook  mixture  until  somewhat 
thick  in  a  9-inch  skillet.  Cover  with 
savory  biscuit  dough  (recipe  follows) 
and  bake  ■  about  15  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven,  425  degrees  F.,  until  the  crust 


WINTER  PROJECTS 

URING  THAT  period  of  compara¬ 
tive  leisure  between  Christmas  and 
spring  housecleaning,  I  planned  to  re¬ 
finish  a  little  old  pine  cupboard,  a  slat- 
backed  rocker,  and  a  straight  chair. 
But,  alas,  my  plans  went  astray,  for 
my  daughter  gave  me  oil  paints  for 
my  birthday,  and  with  some  help  from 
her  on  her  week-ends  at  home  I  am 
painting  snow  scenes!  The  results  are 
mediocre,  but  I  am  having  fun.  The 
winter  trees,  the  purple  shadows,  the 
brook,  the  snow-capped  weeds  are 
lovely  to  look  at  and  nice  to  paint. 

Painting  is  making  me  more  observ¬ 
ing,  for  while  attempting  the  blue  hills 
to  the  south,  I  discovered  the  roof  of 
a  barn  that  I  had  never  before  noticed 
from  our  house.  Soon  I  hope  to  try  our 
neighbor’s  farm  buildings  to  the  west. 


is  a  golden  brown.  Turn  the  “pie”  up¬ 
side  down  on  a  hot  platter  and  serve 
immediately. 

SAVORY  BISCUIT  CRUST 

1(4  cups  sifted  flour  I  teaspoon  celery  salt 

2  teaspoons  baking  pow-  '4  teaspoon  poultry,  sea- 
der  soning 

(4  teaspoon  salt  4  tablespoons  fat 

•/,  teaspoon  pepper  34  cup  milk 

I  teaspoon  paprika 

A  little  chopped  parsley,  if  desired 

Mix  and  sift  together  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients.  Cut  in  the  fat  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  of  the  consistency  of  meal; 
add  the  milk.  Mix  all  thoroughly,  put 
it  on  a  floured  board,  knead  30  sec¬ 
onds;  pat  it  out. 

That  pie  was  one  you  could  serve  the 
family;  here  is  one  for  company  occa¬ 
sions  or  for  the  dish-to-pass  supper 
you  would  really  like  to  show  what 
you  can  do  when  you  put  your  mind 
to  it! 

INDIVIDUAL  BEAN  CASSEROLES 

(4  pound  frankfurters  2  cans  (16  oz.)  pork  and 

6  teaspoons  butter  beans 

4  tablespoons  brown  sugar 

Cut  frankfurters  into  pieces  %  inch 
long.  Take  6  individual  bean  pots  or 
baking  dishes  and  in  the  bottom  of 
each  put  V2  teaspoon  butter  and  one 


Our  nearest  neighbor  is  in  the  city 
this  winter,  but  I  shall  paint  her  little 
house  with  smoke  curling  from  the 
chimney,  just  as  it  will  look  when  she 
returns  in  the  spring. 

Though  amateurs  are  warned  against 
sunsets,  I  have  tried  to  paint  the  beau¬ 
tiful  rose  and  yellow  eastern  afterglow. 
The  result  is  garish;  however,  a  brush 
stroke  erases  all.  I  hope  we  may  never 
leave  the  farm,  but  should  we  do  so 
these  pictures,  however  primitive,  will 
supplement  my  memory  of  happy  win¬ 
ter  days  and  scenes. 

While  watching  the  sunset  recently, 
I  saw  a  cock  pheasant  come  down  the 
hill  and  disappear  under  the  creek 
bank.  Now  he  comes  every  night,  pro¬ 
bably  for  a  drink.  On  the  way  down 
he  glances  interestedly  about,  but  go¬ 
ing  back  in  the  gray  twilight,  tail 
feathers  drooping,  he  looks  dejected 
and  lonely.  Nevertheless,  he  knows  his 
days  are  not  wasted,  for  spring — when 
he  will  be  gay  and  debonair  again— is 
not  far  away. 

And  so  with  our  family:  gardening 
and  the  joys  of  spring  are.  just  over 
the  hill,  and  though  we  follow  frivolous 
pursuits  and  the  little  pine  cupboard 
and  chairs  are  not  refinished,  our  win¬ 
ter  days  are  not  entirely  wasted.  I  am 
wondering  about  your  winter  projects 
too,  and  would  enjoy  hearing  from  you. 
Address  Mrs.  Paul  Townsend,  Tru- 
mansburg,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 


teaspoon  dark  brown  sugar.  Then  place 
one  layer  frankfurter  pieces  cut  side 
down  on  the  sugar;  fill  to  within  % 
inch  of  the  top  with  the  pork  and 
beans.  Arrange  pieces  of  frankfurters 
on  top  of  the  beans  with  cut  side  up. 
Sprinkle  with  one  teaspoon  brown 
sugar  and  dot  with  V2  teaspoon  butter. 
Place  in  a  moderate  oven,  350  degrees 
F.,  and  bake  for  45  minutes.  Serves  6 

SKILLET  MEALS 

Lay  slices  of  whole  canned  tomatoes 
in  the  skillet.  Add  rings  of  green  pep¬ 
per  (if  you  were  foresighted  enough  to 
freeze  any! )  and  mild  onion.  Next  add 
frankfurters  sliced  lengthwise.  These 
may  be  spread  thinly  with  mustard, 
horseradish  or  both.  Cover  the  skillet 
and  cook  slowly  about  20  minutes  to 
blend  the  flavors  and  steam  the  franks. 
Now  cover  with  grated  cheese.  Add 
several  dashes  of  paprika*.  Cover  and 
cook  about  2  minutes  to  melt  the 
cheese. 

HOT  POTATO  SALAD 

Place  thin  sliced  cooked  tomatoes  in 
a  greased  frying  pan.  Add  minced 
onion,  a  little  green  pepper  and  cross¬ 
wise  slices  of  frankfurters.  Combine 
bacon  drippings  and  a  small  amount  of 
vinegar;  pour  over  the  potato  mixture; 
cover;  heat  10  minutes;  stir  lightly  to 
blend  and  you  have  a  delectable  mix¬ 
ture! 

SAUSAGE  AND  EGG  PLATTER 

Make  both  the  sausage  and  eggs  go 
farther  and  lend  variety  at  the  same 
time  by  making  this  “little  dinner”: 
Place  sausage  links  in  a  frying  pan 
and  add  a  small  amount  of  water. 
Cover  and  steam  5  minutes,  then  drain 
any  remaining  water.  Cook  over  slow 
heat,  turning  sausage  frequently  until 
brown.  For  a  crowd,  cook  the  sausages 
in  the  oven. 

Arrange  the  brown  sausages  on  a 
hot  platter  and  place  shirred  eggs 
(cooked  until  firm  in  buttered  baking 
cups)  around  them.  An  extra  for  such 
a  platter  would  be  bananas  cut  in  2- 
inch  chunks,  sprinkled  with  lemon 
juice  and  spread  with  currant  jelly, 
then  baked  for  15  minutes  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  hot  oven  (400  degrees  F.). 

—  a. a.  — 

NO  LUMPS  IN  THE  GRAVY 

There  will  be  no  lumps  in  the  gravy 
if  you  measure  into  a  small  glass  jar 
the  amount  of  flour  it  takes.  Add  a 
little  cold  water,  place  lid  on  tightly 
and  shake  jar  until  contents  are  well 
blended  and  smooth.  Then  slowly  add 
it  to  the  meat  juices,  Stirling  constant¬ 
ly  until  it  thickens.  Then  simmer  for 
five  minutes.  Result — lump-free  gravy! 

— B.  C. 
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SMART  and 
SEASONABLE 


No.  2204.  Sweet,  pretty  touches  of 
raffling  on  smart  blouse  turn  on  the 
new  feminine  charm!  Sizes  12  to  20, 
36  to  44.  Size  36,  214  yards  39-ineh. 

No.  2402.  New  fuller  skirt  styling 
blends  beautifully  with  fitted  jacket 
that  features  a  flare  for  fashion.  Sizes 
10  to  20.  Size  16,  4%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2308.  The  early  teens  just  love 
a  frock  like  this  that  flips  a  pert  pep- 
lum  like  big  sister’s!  Choice  of  puff 
sleeves  or  armhole  raffles.  Sizes  10  to 
16.  Size  12,  314  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2132.  Brief-of-sleeve  .  .  .  big 
patch  pockets  .  .  .  smart  to  star  in 
stripes  with  rollicking  ric  rac  trim. 
Sizes  12  to  20,  36  to  46.  Size  36,  314 
yards  35-inch. 

No.  2373.  Little  girl’s  delight!  Scal¬ 
loped  round  yoke,  contrasting  collar 
•  •  .  puff  sleeves  or  armhole  ruffles. 
Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4,  2  yards  35-inch, 
14  yard  35-inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  cieariy  and  enclose 
twenty  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern 
wanted.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  New 
Spring  Fashion  Book  which  shows  over 
150  other  pattern  styles  for  all  sizes, 
a9es  and  occasions.  Address  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

STOP  THAT  STAIN! 

Acid  spilled  on  your  dress  or  other 
fabric  may  change  the  color  or  dam¬ 
age  the  cloth,  even  as  mild  an  acid  as 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar.  Quick  action  is 
necessary. 

First,  rinse  the  stain  several  times 
with  cold  water  to  stop  the  action  of 
the  acid.  Then  apply  baking  soda  or 
ammonia  water.  Water  alone  may  not 
restore  the  color  but  ammonia  may.  If 
soda  is  used  sprinkle  it  on  both  sides 
of  the  stain,  moisten  with  water  and 
let  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  rinse 
"ell  with  water.  If  ammonia  is  used, 


hold  the  dampened  stain  over  an  open 
bottle  of  strong  ammonia  water. 

If  tar,  road  oil  or  asphalt  is  tracked 
on  to  the  rugs  or  floors,  prompt  action 
gets  results  more  easily  than  if  the 
e'tains  are  allowed  to  harden.  Cleaning 
fluid,  not  soap  and  water,  is  required 
to  remove  these  stains. 

First,  scrape  off  all  possible  with  a 
dull  knife.  Then  sponge  with  the  clean¬ 
ing  fluid,  using  a  light  brushing  mo¬ 
tion  in  order  not  to  rub  the  stain  in¬ 
to  the  fabric.  Several  light  applica¬ 


CROSS-STITCH  SAMPLER 


Design  No.  NE-644  is  for  a  wall¬ 
hanging  to  be  worked  entirely  in 
cross-stitch.  The  hot  iron  transfer 
pattern  measures  about  10  by  13'/i 
inches;  complete  instructions  come 
with  the  transfer. 

Enclose  ten  cents  in  coin,  and  or¬ 
der  from  the  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cher¬ 
ry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


tions,  using  a  fresh  cloth  each  time, 
may  be  needed  to  get  out  all  the  traces. 

If  the  stain  happens  to  be  on  a  wax¬ 
ed  floor,  rub  with  the  cleaning  fluid 
on  a  soft  cloth.  Then  rewax,  since  the 
fluid  removes  the  wax  as  well  as  the 
stain. 

—  a.a.  — 

HAIR  IS  AOUH 
CROWNING  GLORY 

By  Ruby  Price  Weeks 

THERE’S  no  doubt  that  smooth,  lus¬ 
trous,  beautifully  arranged  hair 
does  much  to  make  a  woman  attrac¬ 
tive,  if  not  actually  glamorous. 

If  doing  your  own  hair,  brush  very 
well  before  starting.  Then  fill  the  basin 
with  warm  water  and  wet  the  hair. 
Work  up  a  rich  soapy  lather,  rubbing 
it  into  the  scalp  with  finger  tips.  Dip 
head  in  basin  for  quick  rinse.  Repeat 
process,  and  again  work  up  a  nice  lath¬ 
er  for  second  soaping.  Massage  into 
scalp  and  along  length  of  hair.  (It’s 
the  double  sudsing  that  does  the  trick.) 
Rinse  in  lukewarm  water  again  and 
again,  till  every  vestige  of  soap  has 
disappeared.  On  a  warm  day,  dry  in 
sun  and  a  breeze,  if  possible. 

Between  shampoos,  brash  your  hair 
every  day.  No  superficial  brushing, 
either!  Place  a  good  stiff  brash  on  its 
side  against  your  head,  then  sweep  the 
full  length  of  the  bristles  on  scalp  and 
out  to  ends  of  hair.  Brash  separate 
strands  out  from  scalp.  This  loosens 
scalp  and  stimulates  circulation.  Wipe 
brush  on  towel  after  each  strand,  and 
always  brash  upwards  and  outwards. 

Wash  comb  and  brushes  whenever 
they  need  it,  and  always  after  a  sham¬ 
poo.  To  do  this,  plunge  them  into  cold 
water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  house¬ 
hold  ammonia  has  been  added.  Then 
rinse  with  clear  cold  water  and  dry  in 
sun  and  fresh  air. 

—  A.  A _ 

ADOPTING  A  CHILD 

When,  where  and  how  to  obtain  a 
healthy,  happy  yoimgster  for  adoption 
is  the  subject  of  a  new  book  entitled 
“Adopting  a  Baby”,  by  Frances  Lock- 
ridge,  a  member  of  the  Child  Placing 
and  Adoption  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

This  book  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  and  helpful  advice,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it 
to  any  of  our  readers  who  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  adopting  a  child. 

“If  you  wish  to  adopt  a  child,”  says 
the  author,  “your  chance  of  achieving 
happiness  will  be  greatest  if  you  apply 
through  one  of  the  recognized  agen¬ 
cies.”  A  complete  list  of  such  agencies 
and  their  addresses  is  included  in  the 
book:  31  in  New  England,  23  in  New 
York,  16  in  New  Jersey,  and  a  total 
of  16  for  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Delaware. 

Besides  telling  how  and  where  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  child  for  adoption,  the  book 
answers  many  other  questions :  how 
children  are  cared  for  before  adoption; 
what  standards  and  laws  have  been  set 
up  to  protect  both  the  parents  and  the 
child;  the  probationary  period,  during 
which  the  child  and  its  new  parents 
find  out  whether  they  will  be  happy  to¬ 
gether;  and  finally  the  formal  adoption 
in  court.  Also,  there  is  much  good 
advice  on  how  to  make  adoption  suc¬ 
ceed. 

ADOPTING  A  CHILD,  by  Frances 
Lockridge,  is  $3.00  per  copy,  and  may 
be  obtained  at  bookstores  or  from  the 
publisher,  Greenberg,  201  East  57th 
St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

TO  BRIGHTEN 
FURNITURE 

One  quail  hot  water,  one  tablespoon 
turpentine  and  three  tablespoons  boiled 
linseed  oil  make  a  solution  which  may 
he  used  safely  on  the  best  of  furniture, 
provided  it  does  not  have  a  waxed  fin¬ 
ish.  Wipe  it  on  to  the  furniture  with  a 
soft  cloth,  then  polish  well. 


send  for  tours  hoh, 


Newly  published!  A  different  mo¬ 
lasses  recipe  book;  designed  not 
to  get  you  to  make  everything 
with  molasses  but  to  give  you 
good  recipes  for  dishes  that  prop¬ 
erly  include  molasses.  Helpful, 
practical  and  tested  recipes. 

Here  are  recipes  for:  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  gingerbreads,  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  toppings.;  a  collection  of 
good  tasting  molasses  cookies, 
strips,  bars,  etc.;  an  array  of  easy- 
to-make  breads,  buns,  muffins, 
rolls,  etc.;  after-school  treats  and 
between-meal  snacks;  a  birthday 
circus  party;  delicious  desserts, 
pies,  cakes,  waffles  and  pancakes, 
Boston  Baked  Beans  and  many 
more.  All  made  with  Colonial 
Molasses.  Delicious,  real  old- 
fashioned  molasses,  produced 
from  finest  fresh  crushed  Louisi¬ 
ana  sugar  cane.  And  nutritious 
because  rich  in  iron  and  carbohy¬ 
drates,  and  a  good  source  of  cal¬ 
cium.  Wholesome  for  children 
and  adults. 

Get  “Your  Molasses  Cook  Book.” 
Full  page  illustrations,  many  in 
color!  32  pages.  Size  4 ZA"  x  6%". 
Mailed  postage  paid.  Send  today. 
Address:  Colonial  Molasses  Co., 
Inc.,  96  Forrest  St.,  Jersey  City  4, 
N.J. 

The  name  COLONIAL  also  identifies 
highest  quality  pancake  syrup. 


SUPER  CROWN  O'GOLD 

ZINNIAS 


Pastel  tints.  Large  well- 
formed  flowers.  Color  range: 
burnished  red,  yellow,  old 
rose,  cream  and  carmine. 
Petals  overlaid  at  base 
with  deep  golden  yellow. 
2<A  to  3  ft.  Large  pkt.  25c. 


ISEED 
FARMS 

HALL,  N.Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


TOP  QUALITY  HONEY —  ORDER  NOW! 


5  lb.  tin  Finger  Lakes  Clover  Honi-Spred  $2.20 
Honi-Spred  is  a  solid,  creamy  honoy  that 
spreads  like  butter. 

5  lb.  tin  Up-State  Buckwheat  Honi-Spred  $2.00 

5  tb.  tin  Blossomsweet  Uauid  Clover -  $2.10 

5  lb.  tin  Up-State  Liquid  Buckwheat -  $1.90 

Send  Cash  with  your  Order.  Small  Sizes  available 
at  your  Grocer.  Sales — East  of  Miss,  R,  only. 


FINGER  LAKES  HONEY  CO-OP.,  Groton,  N.Y. 
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A  New  Serial  Story  of  Love  and  Adventure 

By  e.  It.  EASTMAN 


SYNOPSIS 

Nate  and  Constant  Williams,  after 
thirty  years  of  hard,  unprofitable  work  on 
a  poor  farm  east  of  the  Hudson  River, 
decide  to  emigrate  to  the  rich  lands  of 
western  and  central  New  York  which  had 
been  opened  to  settlement  by  the  Sullivan 
Expedition  of  1778-9,  to  which  both  Nate 
and  Constant  had  been  attached  as  scouts. 

Asa,  Nate’s  youngest  son,  is  eager  for 
the  adventure  but  unhappy  over  a  bitter 
quarrel  with  Martha  Ball,  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  take  with  him  as  his  wife.  Mar¬ 
tha,  believing  a  lying  tale  by  Henry 
Kingman,  thinks  that  Asa  was  involved 
in  a  sordid  brawl,  when  in  reality  he  had 
merely  helped  to  defend  a  young  girl  and 
her  family  from  some  ruffians,  of  whom 
Kingman  was  one. 

Joining  the  Williams'  family  in  their 
decision  to  emigrate  to  central  New  York 
are  Jim  Miller,  the  schoolmaster  and  a 
budding  doctor;  the  Van  Shaick  family, 
consisting  of  Peter,  Minnie,  his  wife, 
their  ten-year-old  son  Carl,  and  Peter’s 
sister,  Anna;  and  Joel  Decker,  the  old 
scout  who  had  been  Nate  and  Constant’s 
companion  on  the  Sullivan  Expedition.  On 
a  chill  morning  early  in  February,  the  lit¬ 
tle  band  bade  home  and  friends  farewell 
and  set  forth  on  their  great  adventure. 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PARTY  reached  the  Hudson  a 
little  before  noon  and  were  ferried 
across  to  the  other  side. 

“Begins  to  look  like  we’re  really  go¬ 
ing  West,”  remarked  Jim  Miller,  “now 
that  we’re  on  the  west  side  of  the  old 
Hudson  and  our  bridges  are,  so  to 
speak,  burned  behind  us.” 

By  the  time  they  had  crossed  the 
Hudson  and  plodded  their  slow  way 
through  the  little  village  of  Catskill, 
Nate  decided  they  had  better  find  a 
place  to  camp  for  the  night.  Before 
setting  out  on  the  journey,  the  party 
had  agreed  that  their  limited  funds 
would  not  permit  stopping  at  the  tav¬ 
erns  along  the  turnpike  and  that  for 
the  most  part  they  must  subsist  on 
the  supplies  they  were  able  to  carry 
with  them,  supplemented  by  such  wild 
game  as  they  could  get. 

It  wasn’t  late  in  the  afternoon,  but 
the  men  thought  they  needed  plenty 
of  time  before  dark  to  organize  their 
first  camp  so  as  to  eat  and  sleep  as  com¬ 
fortably  as  possible.  A  level  place  in 
the  shelter  of  hemlocks  guarded  them 
against  the  wind,  and  a  trickling 
brook,  partly  encrusted  with  ice  and 
snow,  furnished  the  water.  Soon  a 
cheerful  campfire  was  driving  off  the 
chill  winter  air.  The  cattle  were  se¬ 
cured  and  some  small  trees  felled  on 
which  they  could  browse,  and  a  little 
of  the  precious  grain  was  carefully 
measured  out  to  the  cows. 

Before  long  the  appetizing  odor  of 
sizzling  salt  pork  filled  the  air.  Pota¬ 
toes  were  baking  in  the  ashes  on  the 
edge  of  the  fire,  and  there  was  warm 
milk  from  the  cows,  johnnycake,  and 
bread  made  out  of  whole  wheat.  Fin¬ 
ally,  in  the  early  dusk,  the  group  sat 


around  on  logs  which  had  been  rolled 
close  to  the  fire  to  eat  their  first  cook¬ 
ed  meal  of  the  trip,  for  in  order  to  save 
time  they  had  taken  only  a  snack  at 
noon. 

To  Nate  and  Constant,  the  blazing 
campfire  and  the  rough  camp  food 
brought  back  poignant  memories  of 
long-ago  campaigning  with  Clinton 
and  Sullivan.  To  Joel  Decker  this  was 
the  breath  of  life;  this  was  real  living. 
Life  within  four  walls  was  for  him. 
as  for  any  other  wild  thing,  imprison¬ 
ment. 

After  eating,  Asa  Williams  sat  a 
little  apart.  In  spite  of  the  adventurous 
spirit  which  ran  high  within  him,  to¬ 
night  he  felt  lonesome  and  forsaken. 
His  heart  was  across  the  river  to  the 
east,  and  every  day  would  put  more 
forest  miles  between  him  and  the  girl 
he  loved. 

Finally,  a  silence  fell  on  all  of  them. 
This  was  no  light  undertaking.  What 
lay  ahead  ?  Whatever  it  was,  there 
could  be.  no  turning  back  now,  for  tru¬ 
ly  as  Jim  Miller  had  said,  their  bridges 
were  down  behind  them.  In  an  effort 
to  shake  off  these  thoughts,  Constant 
Williams  turned  to  Jim  and  said: 

“Play  for  us!” 

Jim  needed  no  second  urging,  for 
above  all  things  in  the  world  he  loved 
most  to  put  his  old  fiddle  under  his 
chin  and  let  its  music  carry  him  where 
it  would.  Whatever  else  he  might  leave 
behind,  his  fiddle  would  go  wherever 
Jim  did.  Constant  noted  the  loving 
touch  with  which  he  now  lifted  it  out 
of  its  case.  Carefully  rubbing  the  bow 
with  rosin,  he  said  to  her: 

“What  shall  I  play?” 

Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  began  to  play  a  lively  tune,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  others.  Soon  his  lis¬ 
teners  forgot  everything  except  their 
joy  in  that  gay  music,  particularly 
when  Joel  Decker,  bent  and  rheumatic 
as  he  was,  jumped  up  and  danced  a 
lively  jig  to  it. 

GRADUALLY  the  tempo  of  the  music 
slowed,  becoming  more  plaintive  as  the 
violin  spoke  to  them  in  a  language  be¬ 
yond  the  powers  of  human  speech — 
the  language  of  the  spirit,  evoking 
memories  of  deeds  done  and  undone,  of 
friends  who  no  longer  walked  the 
earth  in  the  flesh,  of  work  and  striv¬ 
ing  that  had  come  to  naught,  of  bitter 
disappointments,  of  ideals  unrealized. 
But  also  it  lifted  their  spirits  and 
filled  their  hearts  with  hope  and  cour¬ 
age  to  face  the  unknown  life  that  lay 
ahead. 

As  the  haunting  music  of  the  violin 
played  upon  the  emotions  and  imagin¬ 
ation  of  each  of  the  listeners,  Asa 
clenched  his  hands.  To  him  the  music 
was  almost  unbearable,  for  it  intensi¬ 
fied  his  lonesomeness  for  Martha.  As 
lie  looked  around  the  circle,  his  glance 


stopped  in  surprise  at  the  intent,  al¬ 
most  fascinated,  expression  on  his  sis¬ 
ter  Hannah’s  face  as  she  watched  the 
violin  player.  With  an  insight  given 
him  by  his  own  feelings  about  Martha, 
he  knew  instantly  that  Hannah  loved 
Jim  Miller. 

As  Jim’s  long,  slender  but  strong 
hand  moved  quickly  and  smoothly  over 
the  strings  of  the  violin,  Hannah 
thought  dreamily  that  they  were  the 
hands  of  an  artist  or  a  great  physician, 
the  firm,  strong  hands  of  a  healer. 
Then  she  blushed  hotly  as  she  thought 
how  wonderfully  hands  like  those 
could  play  upon  the  soul  of  a  woman 
as  they  now  played  on  the  strings  of 
the  violin. 

Asa,  still  watching  Hannah,  was  due 
for  yet  another  surprise.  Because  of 
what  he  saw  in  his  sister’s  face  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  own  feelings,  he  became 
curious  as  to  what  effect  the  music 
was  having  on  the  other  members  of 
the  party.  The  result  of  his  scrutiny 
was  startling,  for  there  was  Anna 
Van  Schaick,  Peter’s  sister,  elbow  on 
her  knee,  chin  in  hand,  leaning  forward 
from  her  seat  on  a  log  and  looking  at 
Jim  Miller  with  longing  in  her  eyes. 

“Ghe  Whillikens!”  breathed  Asa,  his 
own  feelings  forgotten  for  the  moment 
as  he  studied  his  sister’s  and  Anna’s 
faces,  “things  are  getting  interesting!” 


W 


HEN  JIM  finally  laid  his  violin 
tenderly  back  in  its  case,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  some  of  the  members  of  the 
party  to  throw  off  the  spell.  To  cover 
their  feelings,  they  immediately  be¬ 
came  active  in  their  preparations  for 
the  night.  Long  talks  before  the  expe¬ 
dition  started  had  made  it  possible  to 
have  plans  well  laid  for  sleeping  fair¬ 
ly  comfortably  in  the  open.  Some  of 
the  furniture  and  supplies  were  un¬ 
loaded  from  the  sleighs.  A  little  straw 
had  been  put  into  the  bottom  of  the 
two  sleighs  before  they  started  from 
home,  and  now  small  hemlock  boughs 
were  laid  on  top  of  the  straw.  Blankets 
were  then  spread  over  the  boughs,  and 
into  the  two  sleighs  climbed  the  women 
of  the  party  and  ten-year-old  Carl. 
After  loosening  their  clothes,  they 
pulled  the  blankets  and  quilts  over 
them  and  settled  down  on  the  warm, 
soft  and  fragrant  bed  to  sleep  their 
first  night  in  the  open. 

The  men  did  not  fare  quite  so  well, 
as  there  were  no  straw-lined  sleighs 
for  them  to  sleep  in;  but  they  piled 
the  small  boughs  and  twigs  from  the 
hemlock  and  the  pine  on  the  ground 
and,  lying  down  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire,  arranged  their  blankets,  and  soon 
fell  sound  asleep. 

LT  THE  first  break  of  dawn,  the  two 
families  were  astir,  and  soon  a  roar¬ 
ing  fire  chased  away  the  morning  cold, 
at  least  for  an  area  of  several  feet. 
The  simple  breakfast  lacked  already 
some  of  the  things  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  at  home  and  made  them 
think  of  the  difficulties  and  discomforts 


TWO  ROADS 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

two  roads  to  follow: 
The  high,  or  the  low. 
Which,  oh  spirit,  will 
You  choose  to  go? 

The  low  is  ever 
The  easy  way 
For  wandering  feet 
To  turn  and  stray. 

And,  oh,  I  know 
That  wild  winds  sweep 
The  other  path 
So  rough  and  steep; 

But  those  who  climb 
A  mountainside 
Find  their  horizon 
Vast  end  wide. 


that  lay  ahead.  The  stock,  totally  un¬ 
accustomed  to  a  diet  of  browse,  al¬ 
ready  looked  gaunt  and  woebegone. 
Jim  Miller’s  horse,  refusing  entirely  i0 
make  a  supper  or  breakfast  out  of  tht 
small  twigs,  looked  especially  forlorn 

With  every  task  assigned  to  some 
individual,  the  party  was  soon  on  its 
way  again.  The  country  through  which 
they  passed  that  day  was  uninviting 
and  practically  deserted.  Although 
across  the  river,  it  was  not  too  far 
from  home,  and  Asa  and  the  other 
men  were  familiar  with  it.  They  knew 
the  soil  to  be  largely  clay,  and  that 
certain  parts  of  it  at  least  were  even 
more  unproductive  than  had  been  their 
own  farms  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
The  pines,  hemlocks  and  hardwoods, 
always  indicative  of  the  type  of  soil 
on  which  they  grow,  were  short  and 
stunted.  The  scattered  farms  were 
small  and  the  people  poverty-stricken. 

“Did  you  see  those  people  in  that 
little  cabin  back  there  look  at  us  as 
we  passed?”  Asa  inquired  of  Jim. 

“Yes,”  Jim  replied,  “and  I  can  tell 
you  almost  exactly  what  they  were 
thinking.  Like  us,  they’re  tired  of  the 
hard  old  ways  and  are  longing  to  do 
what  we  are  doing — get  a  look  at  what 
lies  over  the  horizon. 

“But,”  he  added  after  a  pause,  “no 
one  can  run  away  from  himself.  And 
it’s  always  a  question  if  a  man  can¬ 
not  succeed  where  he  is,  whether  he 
can  anywhere  else.  To  some  extent  at 
least,  we  are  all  seeking  the  rainbow’s 
end,  hoping  to  find  the  pot  of  gold. 
But  we  don’t  want  to  fool  ourselves 
for  a  moment.  There  are  bitter  days 
ahead,  and  we  are  only  swapping  old 
problems  for  new  ones.” 

“You  seem  discouraged  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Jim,”  commented  Asa. 

“No,  not  discouraged,  just  facing 
facts.  And  unless  we  do  that  from  the 
beginning,  we’ll  be  in  trouble.” 

.A.FTER  A  time  the  road  began  to 
rise,  and  after  some  hours  of  slow  plod, 
ding  up  the  rather  steep  incline  the 
party  halted  for  a  breathing  spell  and 
to  look  around. 

Gone  was  the  gloom  and  depression 
that  all  had  felt  in  the  lowlands.  Gone, 
too,  the  dark,  gray  sky.  The  afternoon 
sun  picked  out  the  snow-covered  peaks 
of  the  Catskills,  causing  the  frosted 
trees  on  the  mountains  to  scintillate 
like  billions  of  diamonds,  with  a  beau¬ 
ty  so  dazzling  that  the  eye  could  not 
gaze  at  it  for  long.  To  the  east  and 
behind  them  was  the  route  over  which 
they  had  come,  with  the  sun  tracing 
across  the  distant  plain  below  them 
the  outline  of  the  Hudson.  Beyond  the 
river  itself  were  their  homes  and  all 
that  they  had  left  behind  them.  Well 
they  knew  that  when  they  passed  over 
the  ridge  and  shut  off  that  backward 
view,  most  of  them  would  never  look 
on  those  home  scenes  again. 

They  camped  early  again  that  night 
and  soon  were  asleep.  It  seemed  to  Asa 
that  he  had  only  just  dropped  off  when 
he  came  wide  awake  again  with  some¬ 
one  pressing  his  hand: 

“Quiet!”  whispered  old  Joel.  “Some¬ 
thin’  ain’t  jest  right.  The  stock’s  un¬ 
easy.  I  ain’t  quite  as  spry  as  I  was  an’ 
I  want  ye  an’  Jim  to  help  me.” 

Joel  had  waked  Miller  first,  and  un¬ 
der  his  whispered  orders  Jim  and  Ace 
took  their  guns  and  carefully  crawled 
away  from  the  fire  and  out  into  the 
brush  beyond  where  the  stock  was 
tethered.  Placing  the  two  young  men 
in  strategic  positions,  with  orders  to 
keep  perfectly  quiet  and  just  wait, 
Joel  crawled  on  a  little  farther. 

With  the  cold  and  exposure  in  the 
snow  and  the  excitement  he  felt,  Asa 
had  constantly  to  grit  his  teeth  to 
keep  them  from  chattering.  After  a 
few  minutes  Jim  crept  back  beside 
Asa: 

“False  alarm,”  he  whispered.  “The 
( Continued. I  on  Opposite  Page) 
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REASON  IT  OUT  AND  YOU'LL 
_  PREFER  THIS 


•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  »<?  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table — a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  SO  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  have 
proved.  Get  a  251  box.  Use  as  directed. 


QUICK  RELIEF 
I  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 


EAR  NOISES? 


miserable  ear  noises  and  are 
Hard  of  Hearing  due  to  catarrh 
of  the  head,  write  us  NOW  for 
proof  of  the  good  results  our 
simple  home  treatment  has  ac¬ 
complished  for  a  great  many 
people.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR. 
Many  past  70  report  ear  noises 
gone  and  hearing  fine.  Send 
NOW  for  proof  and  30  days 
trial  offer, 

THE  ELMO  CO.  Dept.  1 042'  Davenport,  Iowa 


IINBUCK" 

^DIGESTIVE  TRACT 

And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka- 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
f°od  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 
K  Get  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  They 
gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive  tract. 
J  his  permits  all|  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  to 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  relief 
from  indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 
Buy  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills,  33d  at  any  drug- 
i-r.’.today-  “Dnblock”your  intestinal  tract  for  real 
relief  from  indigestion. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

down  draff.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
f  !S  ®ePPer  Pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
F»r  fMl  BOOKLET  Address, 

__  WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


old  boy  can’t  forget  that  times  have 
changed  and  the  Indians  are  gone,  so 
he’s  just  about  freezing  himself  and 
us  to  death.” 

“No,”  disagreed  Asa.  “Pa  told  me 
never  to  take  Joel  Decker  lightly.  We’d 
better  keep  still  and  wait  awhile.” 

There  was  another  interval,  and 
suddenly  the  men  saw  something  move 
out  from  the  underbrush  toward  the 
oxen.  Asa  turned  his  head  to  find  Joel 
by  his  side,  as  if  conjured  by  magic 
out  of  the  air. 

’  “Keep  still.”  the  scout  breathed. 
“Don’t  shoot  until  I  tell  ye.” 

“Is  it  a  bear?  What  is  it?” 

“No  bear.  Shet  up  an’  watch.” 

The  scout  had  suddenly  wiped  out 
thirty  years.  He  was  the  stern  arid  un¬ 
relenting  woodsman  again  who  had 
paid  Indians  in  their  own  coin,  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  scalp  for  a  scalp. 

So  intently  were  Asa  and  Jim  watch¬ 
ing  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  every 
stump  and  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  forest 
was  moving  toward  the  cattle.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  gloomy  sky  lightened  and 
they  could  see  at  least  four  or  five 
figures  crawling  stealthily  toward  the 
oxen. 

The  cattle  stirred  uneasily,  swinging 
their  ponderous  heads  back  and  forth, 
and  stamping  and  pulling  at  their 
tethers.  The  marauders  stopped  in 
their  tracks,  evidently  hoping  that  the 
cattle  would  quiet  down  before  the 
camp  was  aroused.  Suddenly  Asa  felt 
an  uncontrollable  desire  to  sneeze.  He 
bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  came  and  rub¬ 
bed  his  nose,  but  that  only  made  it 
worse  and  when  the  sneeze  came  it 
sounded  in  the  stillness  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  real  volume  of  sound. 
The  crawling  figures  leaped  to  their 
feet  and  raced  frantically  for  the  edge 
of  the  clearing. 

Taken  by  surprise,  neither  Jim  nor 
Asa  made  a  move,  but  old  Joel  instant¬ 
ly  brought  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and 
fired.  There  was  a  yelp  in  the  distant 
darkness. 

The  shot  aroused  the  entire  camp 
and  the  pursuit  was  on,  but  proved  to 
be  hopeless.  If  the  man  who  yelled  was 
wounded,  it  could  not  have  been  too 
serious,  for  he  had  moved  rapidly  out 
of  the  vicinity,  and  it  was  useless  in 
the  darkness  and  the  unfamiliar  coun¬ 
try  to  pursue  him  far  in  the  under¬ 
brush  and  woods. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  excited 
camp  could  calm  down  again,  but  hard 
work  lay  ahead  and  it  takes  a  good 
deal  to  keep  awake  people  who  are 
tired  from  physical  labor  and  who  have 
a  chance  to  sleep.  They  built  up  the 
campfire  for  a  few  moments  and  spec¬ 
ulated  as  to  whether  the  prowlers 
would  return.  But  Joel  insisted  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  set  a  guard;  the 
prowlers,  he  said,  wouldn’t  be  back 
that  night  anyway.  So  the  camp  was 
soon  asleep  again,  and  early  awake 
and  on  the  road  the  next  morning, 
plodding  their  slow  but  indomitable 
way  over  the  rough  turnpike,  slow 
mile  after  slow  mile  up  the  mountain 
roads  and  down  into  the  dark,  swampy, 
wooded  valleys,  ever  westward. 

(To  be  continued) 
t  —  a.  a.  — 

CORNELL  FARM  AND 
HOME  WEEK 

\  For  the  first  time  since  1942  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  have  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
and  the  dates  are  April  6  to  9.  The 
program  will  be  much  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  with  over  500  events  listed, 
including  exhibits,  demonstrations  and 
talks. 

The  date  has  been  set  later  in  the 
spring  this  year  with  the  belief  that 
many  farmers  will  drive  in  for  one 
day.  Both  housing  and  eating  facilities 
are  crowded  and  this  is  the  principal 
reason  why  Farm  and  Home  Week  has 
not  been  held  since  the  end  of  the  war. 


“I  can’t  afford 
NOT  to  carry 
Insurance!” 

Bertram  Crispell 
Slaterville  Springs,  N.  Y. 

DURING  the  years  I’ve  been 
farming,”  says  Mr.  Crispell, 
“I’ve  seen  too  many  everyday  farm 
chores  prove  dangerous.  That’s  why 
I  believe  a  farmer  can’t  afford  not  to  carry 
insurance.” 

“Only  a  year  ago  last  fall,  my  Farm 
Liability  policy  took  care  of  the  medical 
expenses  when  a  hired  man  was  injured 
while  filling  silo.  That’s  just  one  more  rea¬ 
son  why  I’m  satisfied  with  National  Grange 
Insurance. 

Complete  protection  is  available  to  all 
farmers  in  one  low-cost  GRANGE  PACK¬ 
AGE  POLICY.  You  get  triple  coverage 
that: 

1.  Includes  all  Farm  Operations!  Pro¬ 
tects  you  from  damage  suits  from  your 
hired  man  or  the  public. 

2.  Covers  all  Personal  Activities  of  the 
Farm  Family. 

3.  Provides  Medical  Payments  cover¬ 
age  for  Employees  and  the  Public. 

See  your  local  agent  today.  Ask  him 
about  the  new  National  Grange  Livestock 
coverage. 


National  Grange 


MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
New  York  State  Office:  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


National  Grange  Insurance  Companies 
Dept.  AA-28,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  my  copy  of  the 
National  Grange  insurance  Companies’  Yearbook  and 
Almanac — “The  Farmer’s  Best  Friend” — -together  with 
information  on  the  insurance  coverage  checked. 


(  )  Farm  Liability 

(  )  Automobile 

(  )  Fidelity  Bonds 

Name . . 

Address . 

Occupation . 


(  )  Comprehensive  Personal 

Liability 

(  )  Manufacturers  &  Con¬ 

tractors 

(  )  Property  Fire  Insurance 


WALL  PAPA? 


BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selec¬ 
tion  easy.  Beautiful  colors,  smart 
patterns.  Wholesale  prices,  save  1 2. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Department  76.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  C old 

Pfll  PY*Q  Honey  &  Tar 

IvLC  I  O  Cough  Compound 


MAKE  SEA  SHELL 

EASTERN  STAR  BROOCH  PIN 

Everything  supplied  to  make  6  Pins  in  full  colors, 
easily  made,  full  instructions  with  pictures.  Retail 
value  $12.00.  Cost  of  KIT  $2.00.  Illustrated  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  on  making  Shelleraft  Jewelry  and  Novelties. 
FREE,  with  KIT.  DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIO, 
DEPT.  65  BAY  PINES,  FLORIDA 


ARE  YOU  MU 
WEAK.UREP 

due  to  MONTHLY  LOSSES? 

You  girls  and  women  who  lose  so 
much  during  monthly  periods  that 
you’re  pale,  weak,  “dragged  out” — 
this  may  be  due  to  lack  of  blood- iron. 
So  try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  TABLETS 
—  one  of  the  best  home  ways  to 
build  up  red  blood — in  such  cases. 
Pinkham’s  Tablets  are  one  of  the 
best  blood- iron  tonics  you  can  buy! 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  TABLETS 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


REAL  Rupture  Relief 


Soft,  washable  materials 
give  true  comfort,  provide 
strong  support.  No  springs 
or  leather.  Has  brought 
comfortable  relief  to  thou¬ 
sands.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  free  folder. 
Write  today: 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  AA-2  Hagerstown,  Md. 


All  THESE  8EAUTIFULTHINGS  CAN  BE  YOURS 


Eajy-to-make  .  .  .  quickly,  inexpensively  from  BRAND  NEW 

(Army  Surplus)  NYLON  PARACHUTES 

Illustrated  Booklet  Included  With  Your  Order — Butterick 
I  Ktt.  Patterns  Are  Easy  To  Follow  .  .  .  Available  Everywhere. 
65  Sq. Yards  of  finest  quality  heavy  white  NYLON  —  400  Feet  of 
quality  NYLON  CORD  included  in  every  parachute.  Excellent  for 
embroidery,  tassels,  pajamas,  etc.  Easy  to  dye. 

MAKE  DOZENS  OF  THINGS: 

•  Slips  •  Linings  •  Dresses 

•  Underwear  •  Pillow  Cases  •  Lampshades 

•  Panties  •  Curtains  •  Kerchiefs 

Order  TO-DAY  by  mail.  Send  check_  or  1  QC 

money  order  (plus  $1.00  to  cover  post-  I  #  J 

age  and  handling).  Immediate  Delivery  I  «•! 

C  O  D-Stdcrs-Send  $1.00  Deposit  0NLY  "  *  CS’ 

excellent  to  send  overseas  to  relatives 
for  making  much  needed  garments . 

MODERN  ENTERPRISES  CO.,  Room  1807,  Dept,  121 

505  FIFTH  AVENUE  .  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


Approx. 

Vs  chute 
<5t  cord  (Sq. 
panels)  $6.95 
Add  $1.00  Post 
age  &  Handling 


,  s ff*  "  V*.  f  *tt****|. ,-pp. 
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Just  the  thing  for  Sunday  Breakfast 

—  Easy  and  Simply  Delicious! 


BRAN  SCONES  AND  HONEY 

1%  cups  sifted  floui-  1  tbsp.  sugar 
V2  tsp.  salt  Vz  cup  All-Bran 

2Vz  tsp.  Davis  \\  cup  shortening 

Double-Acting  2  eggs 
Baking  Powder  lz  cup  milk 

Sift  flour,  salt,  baking  powder  and 
sugar.  (And  be  sure  to  use  Davis 
Baking  Powder!  Its  controlled  double 
action  has  a  way  with  scones,  puffing 
them  up  to  tender,  golden  mounds 
that  are  a  joy  to  bite  into!)  Next,  add 
All-Bran.  Cut  in  shortening.  Reserve 
a  small  portion  of  egg  white;  beat 
remaining  eggs.  Add  to  first  mixture 
with  milk.  (Right  awTay  Davis’  first 
action  starts  to  work,  but  the  second 
action  waits  for  the  heat  of  the  oven, 
and  that’s  why  delays  and  interrup¬ 
tions  don’t  spell  failure  when  you 
use  Davis!)  Now  stir  until  dough  is 


formed.  Knead  slightly,  roll  out,  and 
cut  in  triangles.  Brush  with  egg  white 
mixed  with  1  tsp.  water,  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  bake  at  450° F.  about  15 
minutes.  Serve  hot  with  honey.  Makes 
24  scones. 

NOTICE  the  difference  in  all  your  bak¬ 
ing  when  you  start  using  Davis !  That 
famous  double  action  is  your  best 
insurance  for  light,  velvety- textured 
cakes;  tender,  delicious 
muffins;  hot  breads  and 
other  “baking  day”  treats. 

Get  a  can  of  Davis 
Double-Acting  Baking 
Powder  today  ...  it  never 
lets  you  down. 


DAVIS  Double-Acting 

BAKING  POWDER 


When  writina  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
Sav  vou  saw  >t  in  American  Agriculturist. 


If  You  are  Suffering  from  some  of  I 
the  Torture-Like  Pains  of 

RHEUMATISM 

SINUS,  LUMBAGO 

ARTHRITIS,  NEURALGIA 
MUSCULAR 

ACHES,  etc.  ' v 1  - 


W  e 
(I  o  n  't 
care  what 
you’ve  tried 
before  —  patent 
medicines,  hot 
water  bottles,  heat¬ 
ing  pads,  etc.,  our 
ELECTRIC  MASSAG- 
ER  may  do  for  you 
what  it  has  done  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  suffered 
from  some  of  the  torture-like 
pains  of  RHEUMATISM,  SIN¬ 
US  TROUBLE,  LUMBAGO, 
ARTHRITIS,  NEURALGIA,  MUS¬ 
CULAR  ACHES,  etc.— or  we  will  refund  your 
money!  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  our  unit. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  heat  has  relieved  the 
various  pains  described  above.  Our  ELECTRIC 
MASSAGER  is  the  finest  heating  unit  ever  made 
which  enables  you  to  MASSAGE  the  painful  area 
at  tne  same  time  that  invigorating  heat  is  applied. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  the  efficiency  of  this  new 
instrument.  Operates  on  any  1 10-volt  line  AC  or 
DC.  Send  $3.00  cash,  check  or  Money  Order  and 
we  will  ship  prepaid  or,  if  you  wish,  we  will  ship 
C.O.D.  and  you  can  pay  Postman  $3.00  plus  few 
cents  postage. 


Here’s  Proof! 

(From  original  letters  in  file) 

F.  B.  of  Michigan  writes:  '‘Tour  nms- 
sager  is  very  good  for  rheumatism.  I 
enclose  $0.00  for  which  send  ine  two 
more  which  I  want  to  give  to  some  of 
my  friends  that  got  rheumatism  very 
bad.” 

C,  M.  K,  of  Nebr.  writes:  “I  have 
used  my  friend’s  massager  and  I  can 
recommend  results  for  head  colds. 
This  is  my  first  chance  to  buy  one 
and  I  know  I  will  enjoy  having  it.” 


Metropolitan  Electronic  Co.,  Dept.  74 
42  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great  Comfort 
and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address 
to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  102-L,  Adams 
N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  torment¬ 
ing  pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands — by 
releasing  them  from  Trusses  with  springs  and 
straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  se¬ 
curely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it 
belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information — write 
today ! 


YOU  CAN  NOW  BUY 


DRESSES 

CLEANED  &  PRESSED 
Sizes  14  to  20 


Army  Field  Jackets  . each  51.75 

Wool  Skirts,  59c  each,  . 2  for  .98 

Army  Shoes  . — ^.—.....pair  2.15 

Army  Wool  Blankets  each  2.45 

Work  Pants  . pair  .95 


Write  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


UN  TED  MAIL  ORDER  CO.,  Dept.12 


303  CHERRY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  2,  N.  Y. 


J 


USED  BUT  REBUILT  IN  CLEAN,  GOOD  CONDITION! 

ARMY  SHOES  $2.49 


Now  you  can  wear  these  sturdy,  all  weather  A  PAI T 
Army  Shoes.  Will  last  and  stand  up  under  the 
toughest  wear.  Fits  comfortably,  thick  soled, 
strong  leather.  Russet  tan  color  only.  All 
sizes.  Valued  about  $5  a  pair.  Now 
$2.49  a  pair.  Send  shoe  size,  name 
address.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  post¬ 
man  on  delivery  $2.49  plus  postage. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Order  Now! 

Also  send  for  our  free  catalog  of 
shoes,  hats,  suits,  army  clothes,  etc. 

EUNICE  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 


Station  B,  P.  O.  Box  101,  Dept.  AA-B,  N.  Y.  C. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00:  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98:  100  25  Cents.  Prints, 
percales,  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS.  Dept.  (A).  Bedford.  Penna. 
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FACTS 
FANCIES 

Cliickpn  In  the  Freezer 


TO  AVOID  using  freezer  space  for 
bone  entered  into  recent  research 
by  Mary  Kirkpatrick  of  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics.  Her  work  was  done  to  find 
out  the  best  methods  of  freezing  chick¬ 
ens  for  efficiency  and  good  eating. 

She  decided  that  this  is  the  best 
method: 

Disjoint  chickens.  Separate  meaty 
pieces,  (breasts,  thighs,  legs),  to  be 
frozen  raw,  and  bony  pieces  (wings, 
backs,  necks),  to  furnish  meat  for 
freezing  prepared  creamed^chicken.  To 
save  further  freezer  space,  remove 
bone  from  legs  and  pack  only  meaty 
pieces  with  other  meaty  portions.  Or 
use  the  meat  from  legs  for  the  cream, 
ed  chicken. 

Meaty  pieces:  For  packing,  select 
containers  made  of  vapor-moisture  re¬ 
sistant  material  that  can  he  sealed 
tightly.  Use  medium  or  small-sized 
cartons,  accoi’ding  to  family  needs.  For 
convenience,  cartons  can  be  labeled  be¬ 
fore  filling.  Mark  them  to  show  con¬ 
tents  and  date.  In  packing,  insert  each 
piece  of  chicken  in  a  fold  of  cellophane 
to  prevent  pieces  sticking  together  and 
fit  into  carton  promptly.  Freeze  and 
store  at  0  degrees  or  lower.  At  serving 
time  the  frozen  chicken  may  be  cook¬ 
ed  without  preliminarj”  thawing,  for 
stew  or  fricassee. 

Bony  pieces:  Cover  bony  pieces  with 
salted  water  and  simmer  until  tender. 
For  mild  seasoning,  a  small  bag  of 
herbs — *4  teaspoon  thyme  and  %  tea¬ 
spoon  marjoram — may  be  added  to  the 
cooking  water.  Cool  the  cooked  meat  in 
the  stock,  then  separate  meat  from 
skin  and  fat.  Strip  the  bones,  trying 
to  provide  good-sized  pieces,  rather 
than  many  “scraps”,  and  cut  any  large 
pieces  into  uniform  cubes.  Then  pre¬ 
pare  as  creamed  chicken,  using  any 
favorite  recipe.  Meat  from  necks,  wings 
and  backs  of  6  hens  is  likely  to  yield 
about  4%  pints  of  creamed  chicken. 
Adding  meat  from  legs  would  bring 
the  amount  to  8  or  9  pints. 

Cool  hot  creamed  chicken  quickly. 
Package  for  freezing  in  containers 
lined  with  heat-sealing  bags  of  mois¬ 
ture-vapor  resistant  cellophane.  Be 
sure  to  label,  to  show  contents  and 
date.  Freeze  and  store  at  0  degrees  or 
lower. 

Two  pints  of  frozen  creamed  chicken 
make  4  to  5  generous  servings.  A  pint 
block  can  be  thawed  and  heated  in  a 
double  boiler  in  about  30  minutes.  To 
prevent  the  creamed  chicken  from 
sticking  to  the  pan,  start  thawing  with 
the  water  warm,  not  hot,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  boiler.  If  heating  more  than 
one  block  at  a  time,  use  a  pan  large 
enough  in  diameter  so  that  blocks  need 
not  be  stacked. 

—  a. a.  — 

THOSE  FROZEN 
BAKED  APPLES 

At  the  recent  tests  at  the  New 
York  State  Experiment  Station  to 
determine  the  best  varieties  of  New 
York  State  apples  for  freezing  after  be¬ 
ing  baked,  the  sweetening  and  season¬ 
ing  mixtures  also  were  tested.  Four 
different  sweetening  mixtures  were 
tried — -white  sugar  and  cinnamon;  white 
sugar,  lemon  juice  and  nutmeg;  brown 
sugar,  and  maple  sirup. 

Eight  varieties  of  apples  were  tested, 
with  Cortland  rating  first.  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty,  Baldwin  and  Red  Twenty-Ounce  also 
got  high  ratings.  As  for  sweetening,  the 
judges  preferred  brown  sugar  and 


HAVE  A  SEAT! 


Yes,  and  make  it  a  comfortable  one,  says 
the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Home  Econ¬ 
omics,  at  whose  fall  training  school  over 
100  home  demonstration  agents  took 
short  courses  in  repairing  furniture,  mak¬ 
ing  over  clothes,  and  other  money-saving 
techniques.  Here  Miss  Helen  Brougham  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  associate  HDA  for  Erie 
County,  shows  the  women  of  her  county 
how  to  sew  the  edge  roll  for  a  chair  after 
tying  up  the  springs. —  Photo  hy  Dick  Maurer, 
Cornell  University  photographer. 


maple  sirup  on  six  of  the  varieties, 
while  the  white  sugar,  lemon  juice  and 
nutmeg  combination  was  favored  on 
only  two  varieties,  Cortland  and 
Twenty-Ounce. 

The  apples  were  cored  before  baking 
so  that  the  stem  end  was  removed  but 
the  blossom  end  left  in  to  hold  the  sirup 
during  baking.  The  skin  was  peeled 
from  the  top  of  the  apple,  the  core  cav¬ 
ity  filled  with  the  sweetening  and  then 
the  apples  were  baked  until  soft  at  400 
degrees  F.  After  baking,  the  apples 
were  cooled  and  packed  in  quart  tub- 
shaped  cups  between  layers  of  cello¬ 
phane.  Packages  were  frozen  and 
stored  at  6  degrees  below  zero.  They 
were  tested  after  being  held  in  storage 
for  six  months.  * 


LUNCHEON  SET:  Design  No.  NE-503 
makes  up  into  a  luncheon  cloth  and 
napkins  beautifully  cross-stitched  in 
butterfly  and  rose  motifs.  A  charm¬ 
ing  and  colorful  set.  Hot  iron  trans¬ 
fer  pattern  No.  NE-503  contains  a 
large  motif  and  6  small  ones  with 
complete  instructions.  Enclose  ten 
cents  and  order  from  Embroidery 
Department,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Add  15  cents  for  com¬ 
plete  Needlework  Book. 
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Farmers  Give  Opinions 

About  three  months  ago  we  had  a 
couple  of  columns  here  in  which  many 
farmers  scattered  throughout  the 
Northeast  expressed  their  opinions  re¬ 
garding  the  farming  advances  that 
helped  them  the  most.  I  now  have  a 
note  on  my  desk  from  Karl  W.  Hoff¬ 
man,  Lyndonville,  Caledonia  County, 
Vermont,  in  which  he  says,  “No  one 
mentioned  the  one  thing  that  has  been 
the  greatest  help  on  my  farm.  Using 
superphosphate  in  the  gutter  and 
spreading  the  manure  daily  even  if  the 
grass  is  18  inches  high  really  pays.” 

Delbert  E.  Wells  who  has  100  acres 
near  Albion,  Orleans  County,  New 
York,  and  neighbor  Gordon  Baker  with 
70  acres  work  their  farms  together. 
Mr.  Wells  said,  “It  sure  would  be  tough 
to  go  back  to  the  ‘good  old  horse  and 
buggy  days.’  Give  me  the  good  new 
days  of  improved  machinery  for  farm¬ 
ing.  We  have  two  International  trac¬ 
tors,  an  ‘M’  for  heavy  work  that  is 
equipped  with  a  Sargent  loader  that 
saves  much  hard  work  for  such  things 
as  handling  manure;  a  ‘BN’  for  light 
work,  and  a  truck 

“The  one  piece  of  equipment  that 
pleases  us  most  is  the  motordriven 
combine.  At  threshing  time  it  saves  a 
lot  of  work  for  the  housewife  and  lets 
us  harvest  our  grain  when  it’s  in  the 
proper  condition.  We  harvested  75 
acres  of  our  own  last  year  and  cut  a 
few  acres  for  others.” 

A  Work-Saving  Kitchen 

I  visited  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  in 
their  beautifully  remodelled  kitchen. 
They  have  what  I  think  are  some  good 
ideas  on  farming.  Rather  than  working 
themselves  to  premature  old  age  by 
slaving  for  the  farm,  they  do  their  best 
to  arrange  things  so  that  the  farm 
works  for  them.  Don’t  get  me  wi’ong — 
they  enjoy  farm  work  and  are  success¬ 
ful  with  it  but  they  also  take  time  to 
enjoy  farm  living.  Not  only  the  kitchen 
but  the  whole  home  has  been  remod¬ 
elled  and  modernized  to  make  work  for 
the  housewife  as  efficient  as  the  farm 
machinery  does  for  the  husband. 

He  didn’t  say  so  but  I’ll  wager  that 
the  warm,  friendly  atmosphere  of  their 
home  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  efficiency 
of  farm  operations,  too.  It  just  seems 
natural  to  me  that  anyone,  especially 
on  these  cold  days,  would  ‘step  on  the 
gas’  to  get  chores  done  in  order  that 
pleasant  home  evenings  could  be 
longer. 

Other  opinions  that  arrived  a  little 
late  were  from  J.  H.  Albrecht,  Berk¬ 
shire,  Tioga  County,  New  York  dairy¬ 
man,  and  George  B.  Wilson,  Waterport, 
Orleans  County,  New  York,  orchardist. 
Briefly,  the  dairyman  hands  his  bou¬ 
quets  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  for  all  of  its  assistance,  while 
the  fruit  man  gives  much  credit  for 
farming  helps  to  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
‘other  men  with  more  experience  than 

What's  In  A  Name? 

I  just  learned  that  the  original 
settlers  of  Barre,  Vermont,  had  quite 
a  time  deciding  on  a  name  for  their 


town.  It  seems  there  were  men  there 
from  both  Barre  and  Holden,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  name  the  new  settlement 
after  their  former  home  towns  in  the 
Bay  State.  The  matter  was  decided 
finally  by  matching  against  each 
other  the  best  wrestler  from  each  town. 
It’s  obvious  that  the  man  from  Barre 
won,  but  I’ll  bet  there  was  a  hot  time 
around  the  town  before  and  during 
the  match.  I’ve  read  many  times  of 
pioneers  ‘wresting  a  home  from  the 
wilderness’,  but  never  about  them 
wrestling  a  name  for  it! 

Men  Like  To  Eal 

The  ladies  are  bosses  in  the  kitchen 
(well,  also  in  the  kitchen)  but  I’ve 
noticed  they  are  usually  busy  turning 
out  something  the  old  man  likes.  Their 
flights  of  culinary  fancy  are  reserved 
for  those  afternoons  when  the  Ladies 
Aid  or  Home  Bureau  meets.  Then  they 
can  stir  up  cute  little  cookies  or  a 
fancy  bit  of  nothing  on  a  lettuce  leaf 
without  fear  of  wisecracks.  Well,  here’s 
something  that’s  as  pretty  as  anything 
ever  served  to  the  ‘girls’  that  I  know 
the  men  will  like  too:  It’s  an  ice  or  sher¬ 
bet  made  with  30%  Taylor  raspberries 
and  20%  McIntosh  apples.  Prof.  J.  C. 
Henning  of  the  Geneva,  New  York, 
Experiment  Station  prepared  this  eye- 
and-taste-teaser  for  the  state  horticul¬ 
tural  banquet  and  everyone  gobbled  it 
up.  The  easiest  way  to  learn  how  to 
make  this  new  use  for  home-grown 
fruit  is  to  write  Cornell  for  extension 
bulletin  No.  708.  (I  hope  my  wife 
writes ! ) 

No  Visitors,  Please 

I  know  that  during  certain  seasons 
many  farmers  must  be  sorely  tempted 
to  put  up  ‘No  Visitors’  signs;  and  on 
some  poultry  farms  owners  may  have 
even  stronger  temptations  when  a 
thoughtless  visitor  roams  from  a  hen 
house  into  the  pullet  house.  So  far  I’ve 
never  seen  such  a  sign  on  a  real  farm, 
nor  have  I  seen  a  poultryman  running 
after  a  visitor  with  an  axe  or  fork. 

Up  in  Maine,  just  after  Agricultural 
Commissioner  A.  K.  Gardner  announc¬ 
ed  that  the  Maine  Seed  Potato  Board 
had  purchased  a  500  acre  seed  farm 
at  Marsardis  in  Aroostook  County,  E. 
L.  Newdick,  secretary  of  the  Board, 
announced,  “While  we  realize  this 
property  belongs  to  the  citizens,  we 
hope  that  they  will  not  expect  to  visit 
the  farm,  because  it  would  defeat  the 
very  purpose  for  which  it  is  being  es¬ 
tablished.  It  was  acquired,  somewhat 
because  of  its  isolation,  to  provide  a 
continuous  flow  of  the  best  that  can 
be  grown  into  the  channels  of  the  en¬ 
tire  seed  potato  industry  of  the  state. 
The  more  visitors,  the  more  danger  of 
transmitting  plant  diseases.” 

Too  many  of  us  who  call  on  a  lot  of 
farms  get  careless.  We  wouldn’t  dream 
of  going  directly  from  an  isolation 
ward  to  a  nursery  when  we  visit  a 
hospital.  But  we  can  do  similar  harm 
on  farms,  carrying  plant  and  animal 
diseases  from  place  to  place.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  so  many  of  us  know  bet¬ 
ter  but  get  thoughtless— even  veterin¬ 
arians  sometimes.  Perhaps  we  should 
put  up  some  signs,  at  least  on  the  pul¬ 
let  house  door.  What  do  YOU  think? 
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Protect  implements  with  a 

CONCRETE  Shed 


SAVE  YOUR  costly  machinery  from  rust  and  rot. 

Protect  it  from  the  weather  with  a  modern  concrete 
implement  shed  that  will  pay  for  itself  by  reducing  repair 
bills  and  adding  years  of  life  to  equipment. 

Concrete  gives  you  most  for  your  building  dollar  because 
the  first  cost  is  low,  it  has  long  life  and  there’s  little  or  no 
maintenance  expense.  That  means  low  annual  cost. 

You  can  be  sure  of  economical,  durable,  fire- 
safe  construction  by  using  any  concrete 
block  available  in  your  community  that  meet 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
specifications  for  concrete  masonry. 

Plan  your  firesafe  concrete  implement  shed  today.  Get 
in  touch  with  your  concrete  contractor  or  concrete 
products  manufacturer.  Write  us  for  helpful  free  literature. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K2c-1,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  X2c-4,  20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete  . . . 
through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
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FENCING 


FOR  YOUR 
FARM 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing,  Poultry  Fencing  and  Netting 
Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel 
Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain  Link  Fence. 
Chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fence,  Hurdle  Fence, 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

FREE  Illustrated  CATALOG 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

?Box  14',  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  SURPLUS  Fire  Pumpers 

Mounted  on  two  wheel  (700  x  16  tires)  trailers 
equipped  with  brakes,  lights,  etc.  Pumping  unit  con¬ 
sists  of  Chrysler  100  h.  p.  Motor  complete  with  battery 
and  generator  and  500  gal.  per  minute  Hale  Centrifugal 
Pump.  Ideal  for  irrigation,  pumping  water  and  fire 
fighting.  Buy  Now  and  Save. 

MEISNER  MOTOR  SALES 
Chatham,  New  York  —  Phone  494 


MAKE  HAYING 
EASIER 

Latest  methods  of  hay  drying  make 
getting  in  the  hay  easier  and,  more 
important,  leave  more  nutrients  in  it,  with  better  pala- 
tability.  Install  hay  drying  equipment  this  Spring;  plan 
NOW  on  your  needs.  We  will  gladly  provide  assistance 
in  planning  without  obligation.  Write  now  for  details. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  AA,  W.  M.  LEWIS,  PRES.,  IPSWICH,  MASS. 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST !  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and  . 
saw  logs  to  length.  Also 
furnished  with  post  hole  Other 

dl^gors^Haa  clutch  pulley  for  |{| 

OTTAWA  MFG,  C0.f  1831  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


The  profit  possibilities  in  this  fascinating  business 
Will  amaze  you!  NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED.  Costs 
little  to  start,  just  a  few  minutes  daily  and  a  few  feet 
of  backyard  space.  Several  females  and  one  male  starts 
a  large  herd  which  can  furnish  you  an  income  for  years. 

WE  SUPPLY  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  FREE! 

Tremendous  demand  for  breeding  stock,  delicious 
meat  and  world's  most  beautiful  rabbit  fur.  Dealers, 
Cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts,  need  thousands  of 
these  luxurious  furs  NOW-  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free,  illustrated  booklet. 
WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  B-24  A  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


World’s  Largest  Breeder  of  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

_ _ _  -  2 _ : _ * _ ! _ : _ 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


SS  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 
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The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
•ac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write. for  details. 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt,  licensed 
strain  10  builds 
clean  herds.  Free 
literature.  Abortion, 
Penicillin.  DDT* 


Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  |9A  Kansas  City  1 S,  Mo, 


MAM-O-LAC 

iTVROTHRICINl 
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bq  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Being  a  running  report  of  the  opinions,  tarm  practices  and  fortunes 
of  four  young  farmers  striking  out  for  themselves  in  the  Inlet  Valley 
near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1948. 


WHEN  I  LEFT  for  a  vacation  in 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Jan.  20,  I 

asked  Emilie  Hall  to  write  this  issue 

of  Four  and  ’48  for  me  on  the  thinking 

and  activities  of  the  wives  of  my  four 

young  associates  in  the  Inlet^Valley. 

Just  so  the  men  won’t  be  entirely 

excluded  from  the  page,  I  am  passing- 

on  to  you  a  letter  received  this  week 

from  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  telling 

me  some  of  his  experiences  on  his 

Dapplemere  Farm  at  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

....  „  ,  H.  E.  B. 

Dear  Ed: 


“Ralph  Lynam  and  I  are  following 
very  closely  the  experience  of  the 
young  men  in  the  Inlet  Valley  whose 
doings  you  report  on  your  new  page, 

Four  and  ’48. 

“Having  met  all  the  boys  except 
Dick  Albright,  whom  I  want  to  be  sure 
and  call  on  the  next  time  I  am  in 
Ithaca,  and  having  seen  the  conditions 
under  which  they  farm,  both  Ralph  and 
I  feel  that  what  they  learn  about  im¬ 
proving  pastures,  growing  Sudan  grass 
for  summer  feeding,  and  putting  up 
both  grass  and  corn  silage  is  going  to 
help  us  a  lot  in  solving  some  of  our 
own  problems  at  Dapplemere. 

“You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
our  grass  silage  has  been  excellent 
this  winter  and  fed  out  very  well.  An 
eaidy  snow  caught  us  with  the  corn 
we  raised  for  grain  still  in  the  field, 
but  the  shocks  have  stood  up  well  and 
both  the  grain  and  bedding  are  going 
to  be  welcome  when  we  can  get  at  the 
shocks  to  husk  and  shred  them.  Last 
fall  we  were  fortunate  in  getting  in 
30  acres  of  rye  for  early  pasture  and 
we  plan  to  seed  this  acreage  to  brome 
and  Ladino  next  spring  in  order  to 
increase  our  improved  pasture. 

“We  are  apparently  having  a  tougher 
winter  on  Quaker  Hill  than  you  are  in 
your  sheltered  Inlet  Valley. 

“Please  give  my  best  regards  to  the 

k°^S'  Sincerely  yours, 

TPIOMAS  E.  DEWEY.” 


TO  THE  LADIES 


By  EMILIE  IIALL 

WHEN  FOUR  AND  ’48  made  its 
bow  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
Dec.  20,  1947,  Mr.  Babcock  told  you 
quite  a  bit  about  our  four  young  men 
whose  farming  and  thinking  are  the 
basis  for  this  page.  He  also  took  pains 
to  describe  their  wives  in  some  detail. 

He  wasn’t  just  making  a  gesture  to 
the  ladies.  By  introducing  the  wives 
along  with  their  husbands,  he  was  em¬ 
phasizing  a  point  he  has  made  repeat¬ 
edly:  “In  hiring  a  man,  or  establishing 
a  partnership  or  other  business  associ¬ 
ation,  you  just  can’t  ignore  the  wife 
factor.  On  her,  to  a  great  extent,  de¬ 
pends  the  physical  and  mental  well¬ 
being  of  the  family.” 

There  are  many  things  about  a  hap¬ 
py,  healthy  household  which  can’t  be 
measured.  You  can’t  weigh  the  smell 
of  a  good  dinner  or  measure  the  sight 
of  rugged  youngsters  playing  in  the 
yard,  a  good  family  belly  laugh  or  a 
pat  on  the  back  at  the  end  of  a  hard 
day.  Nor  can  you  estimate  how  much 
a  run  of  colds  or  a  stack  of  unpaid 
bills  can  take  out  of  a  family. 

But  as  Bill,  a  15-year-old  friend  of 


mine  says,  “I  don’t  know  much  about 
women,  but  from  a  farmer’s  point  of 
view,  especially  if  he’s  just  getting 
started,  I  know  he  needs  a  wife  who 
can  turn  to  and  help  with  the  men's 
work.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of  girl 
to  be  willing  to  do  that.” 

What  the  Wives  Think 

This  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I 
went  to  call  on  the  distaff  side  of 
FOUR  AND  ’48  —  Marcella  Yaple, 
Margaret  Poelvoorde,  Katherine  Al¬ 
bright  and  Harriet  Millard.  The  first 
two  are  farm-bred  girls.  Katherine  and 
Harriet  were  raised  m  town  and  in 
neither  case  had  much  of  an  idea  of 
what  it  meant  to  be  a  farm  wife  until, 
as  Harriet  says,  “I  finally  got  so  I  un¬ 


contributes  her  share  of  work  beyond 
the  usual  housekeeping.  On  their  part, 
the  men  talk  over  financial  problems 
and  operational  questions  with  their 
wives.  The  four  couples  take  a  fairly 
active  part  in  the  social  life  of  the 
community. 

Milking  vs.  Conking 

While  Margaret  Poelvoorde  is  the 
only  one  of  the  four  wives  now  taking 
an  active  hand  in  farm  work,  each  of 
the  girls  can  and  has  pitched  in  to  help 
the  men.  The  Poelvoordes  are  milking 
36  cows  and  making  about  15%  cans 
of  milk.  They  are  looking  for  a  full¬ 
time  man,  but  meanwhile  Margaret  and 
Boots  are  doing  the  milking  alone. 

You  have  read  here  about  the  ele¬ 
vated  tandem  milking  stalls  and  the 
milk  pipeline  to  the  milk  house  they 
have  on  the  Poelvoorde  farm.  To  Mar¬ 
garet,  who  milked  by  hand  many  years, 
the  new  system  is  a  cinch. 

“Not  having  to  bend  over  to  milk — 
or  even  to  put  on  the  teat  cups — is 
something,”  says  this  pretty  little 
blonde.  “I  wonder  now  how  I  ever 
managed  to  carry  full  pails  of  milk  the 
length  of  the  barn.”  While  she  would 
prefer  cooking  for  an  extra  hand  to 
doing  the  milking  herself,  she  finds 
milking  no  great  hardship  with  the 
set-up  they  now  have. 

Margaret  was  knee-deep  in  house  re¬ 
modeling  when  I  visited  her  place. 


The  two  lads  pictured  here  are  the  sons  of  Harriet  and  Walt  Millard.  The  cow  is  one 
that  Walt  bought  from  Sunnygables  where  she  was  highly  prized  because  she  has 
the  kind  of  udder  they  would  like  to  breed  on  more  of  their  cows.  Credit  for  breed¬ 
ing  her  goes  to  T.  E.  Milliman's  Hayfields  Farms,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


derstood  that  a  farmer  can’t  stop  to 
eat  supper  until  the  work  is  done,  no 
matter  how  late  that  happens  to  be.” 
And  Katherine  adds,  “Keeping  house 
on  a  farm  is  just  a  more  diversified 
form  of  the  same  thing  in  town— big¬ 
ger  houses,  more  people  around,  more 
and  bigger  meals  to  prepare.” 

Neither  would  swap  what  they  feel 
is  a  fuller,  more  satisfying  mode  of  life 
for  a  return  to  urban  living.  Margaret 
and  Marcella  have  no  desire  to  find 
out  what  town  living  is  like.  “Besides 
that/’  practical  Marcella  points  out,  “it 
would  cost  us  twice  as  much  to  live 
half  as  well  in  town.” 

All  four  of  the  FOUR  AND  ’48  wives 
consider  themselves  partners  in  the 
farms  and,  one  way  or  another,  each 


Boots  is  working  with  the  carpenters 
and  when  they  finish  she  will  do  her 
own  paper-hanging. 

Time  to  lluiltl? 

At  the  Millard’s  house  I  found  the 
two  boys,  James  Roger,  7,  and  John, 
5,  playing  in  the  snow  outside  but 
keeping  an  interested  eye  cocked  in  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen  where  their 
mother  was  baking  a  cake.  One  won¬ 
ders  if  small  boys  don’t  have  a  sixth 
sense  to  warn  them  of  cakes  in  the 
making— and  to  tell  them  it’s  time  to 
get  their  marbles  out  even  before  the 
weatherman  gets  around  to  predicting 
the  first  spring  thaw. 

Harriet  Millard’s  principal  extra¬ 
curricular  activity  on  the  farm  is  keep¬ 


ing  books  for  her  husband  and  helping 
Mrs.  Bruce  Millard,  Walt’s  mother, 
with  the  dairy  bookkeeping.  Occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  summer  she  turns  to  on  the 
farm  and  drives  a  truck  during  har¬ 
vest  time. 

Walt  and  Harriet  have  been  mulling 
over  the  pros  and  cons  of  whether  to 
remodel  their  present  home,  build  a 
new  one  or  sit  tight  for  a  few  more 
years.  They’d  like  to  build  and  have 
about  decided  this  would  be  cheaper 
than  remodeling.  Even  so,  the  seven- 
room  place  they  originally  talked  about 
has  shrunk  to  five  rooms  because  of 
rising  costs  and  material  shortages. 

Walt  has  his  own  lumber,  including 
oak  for  natural  finished  woodwork. 
They  want  a  single  story  house  with  a 
good  big  kitchen  and  with  office  space. 
If  they  build  this  year,  the  place  will 
be  so  designed  that  rooms  can  be  add¬ 
ed,  and  at  first  the  dining  room  will 
be  used  as  a  bedroom. 

Farm  Freezers  Useful 

To  most  households  in  the  Inlet  Val¬ 
ley,  home  freezing  of  foods  is  an  old 
story  but  one  which  hasn’t  lost  the 
thrill  of  experimentation  and  one  which 
always  is  good  for  an  evening’s  con¬ 
versation. 

A  veteran  at  freezing  foods,  Marcella 
Yaple  feels  her  family  is  both  better 
fed  and  better  nourished  on  frozen 
foods.  “It  doesn’t  seem  as  if  we  really 
ate  until  we  had  the  freezer,”  she  says. 
All  the  meat  the  family  eats  comes 
from  the  freezer  together  with  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  about  four  servings 
each  week  during  the  winter.  She  sup¬ 
plements  these  with  canned  foods  and 
plans  to  use  up  the  winter’s  supply 
about  a  month  before  the  garden  comes 
on. 

Marcella  gets  a  kick  out  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  frozen  foods.  Recently 
she  served  21  dinner  guests  a  slice 
each  of  frozen  and  fresh  cake  (choco¬ 
late  with  boiled  icing)  and  asked  for 
their  preferences.  Everyone  chose  the 
frozen  cake  because  they  said  it  was 
more  moist.  A  big  treat  at  the  Yaple 
table  this  winter  has  been  frozen  puff¬ 
balls  fried  in  butter.  Marcella  peels 
and  slices  puffballs  about  a  quarter 
inch  thick  and  freezes  six  slices  to  a 
box.  She  allows  them  to  thaw  partially 
before  cooking. 

Katherine  and  Dick  Albright  rent  a 
Baby  Zero  chest  which  has  given  them 
a  taste  for  frozen  foods  and  a  desire 
to  own  a  larger  freezer.  She  thinks 
about  20  cubic  feet  would  do.  Kather¬ 
ine  agrees  with  the  other  mothers  that 
their  children  eat  frozen  vegetables 
better  than  canned  ones.  She  thinks 
that  if  the  children  miss  any  vitamins 
by  not  eating  too  many  vegetables, 
they  probably  make  it  up  in  fruit  con¬ 
sumption.  Among  the  many  ooxes  of 
fruit  she  prepared  last  year  Katherine 
says  the  most  popular  was  a  mixture 
of  fruits  in  season — peaches,  muskmel- 
on,  seedless  grapes  and  fresh  pineapple. 

The  Millards  have  a  30  cubic  foot 
freezer  which  Harriet  terms  “The 
greatest  help  in  running  a  farm  home 
that  anyone  could  dream  up.  We  could 
use  an  even  bigger  chest,”  she  adds, 
“but  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive,  I’m 
afraid.”  Even  taking  into  account  the 
original  investment  cost  in  a  farm 
freezer,  bookkeeper  Harriet  believes 
this  method  of  preserving  food  in  the 
long  run  is  as  cheap  as  canning  because 
of  the  fuel,  time  and  energy  saved. 

Her  only  objection  to  freezing  is  the 
cost  of  containers.  To  offset  this  some¬ 
what,  she  uses  boxes  at  least  twice. 
She  now  plans  on  marking  the  boxes 
to  show  how  many  times  they  have 
been  used  so  she  will  know  on  opening 
a  box  whether  to  wash  it  or  throw  it 
away. 

Talking  this  point  over  we  wondered 
why  someone  doesn’t  market  a  wax 
for  recoating  containers  so  they  could 
stay  in  service  three  or  four  years. 
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Howard  Bruce  (Deceased),  Charlotteville, 

N.  Y  _ .$1,050.00 

Auto  accident — death  benefits 

Willard  H.  Abbott.  Gasoort,  N.  Y _  28.00 

Truck  accident — cut  forehead  and  injured 
back. 

Ralph  W.  Winchell  (Deceased),  LaFayette, 

N.  Y.  _  1,000.00 

Struck  bv  auto  on  highway — death  benefits 

Leslie  VanHyning,  Canton,  N.  Y.  _  52.86 

Truck  accident — severe  bruises 

Paul  Bruce,  Charlotteville,  N.  Y.  _  7.14 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Ethel  Y.  Dietz,  Cohleskill,  N.  Y.  _  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  chest  and  ribs 
Mrs.  Gladys  Fuime,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 
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Robert  M.  Fairbrother  (Deceased),  Avoca, 

N.  Y.  _  1,000.00 

Truck  accident — death  benefits 

R.  Lee  Edmonds,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  _  26.42 

Auto  accident — broken  nose  and  bruises 
Raymond  Soule  (Deceased),  Rochester, 

N.  Y.  - 500.00 

Auto  accident — death  benefits 

Eugene  Barnum,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  _  67.14 

Auto  accident — cut  lin  and  broken  ribs 

Ross  Palmateer,  Brockport,  N.  Y.  _  10.71 

Truck  accident — iniured  head  and  leg 

Silas  J.  Watson,  Medina,  N.  Y. _  21.43 

Auto  accident — broken  hand  _____ 

Nellie  E.  Keller,  Hannibal,  N.  Y.  _-T”-  32.14 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs 

Leon  F.  Sabrey,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. _  130.00 

Struck  by  auto — broken  arm 

Susie  J.  Brown,  Walton,  N.  Y. _ _ _  30.71 

Auto  accident — severe  bruises 

George  Muxworthy,  Corfu,  N.  Y.  _  10.00 

Auto  accident — broken  rib 

Ruth  K.  Bryan,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  _  10.00 

Auto  accident — shock 

Robert  Leonard,  Canton,  N.  Y.  _ _  94.28 

Auto  accident — cuts- — injured  side  and  ankle 

Alfred  Utter,  Westtown,  N.  Y.  _  20.00 

Auto  accident — concussion  and  shock 

George  M.  Lucas,  Watertown,  N.  Y. _  18.57 

Auto  accident — cut  hand 

Antoinette  LaGrana,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. _  60.00 

Struck  by  auto — injured  shoulder  and  hip 
Walter  M.  Howig.  Sinclairville,  N.  Y.  —  10.71 

Auto  accident — bruises 

Thomas  Leonard,  Taberg,  N.  Y.  _  60.00 

Struck  by  auto— broken  ribs  and  cut  knee 

Mabel  C.  Rhoades,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  _  19.04 

Struck  by  car— broken  rib  and  bruises 
Katherine  F.  Crltelli,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.  75.00 


Auto  accident — cuts,  shock  and  concussion 


Service  Bureau 


YOU  HAVEN’T  A  CHANCE 
WHEN  IT  HAPPENS 
LIKE  THIS 


'Keep  tycm  “Poticy  PZeneeved 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A,  ASSOCIATES  DIPT*  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N,  Y. 


A  North  American  Policyholder  Lost  his  Life  in  This  Accident. 

BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Francis  A.  Carvel,  Massena,  N.  Y.  _ _  24.00 

Auto  collision — cut  face  and  arm 
Roy  R.  Grant  (Deceased),  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  666.66 
Auto  accident— d^ath  benefits. 

Benjamin  Nephew,  Sodus,  N.  Y.  _  20.00 

Struck  bv  auto— cut  face  and  nose 

James  J  Moynihan,  Corfu.  N.  Y.  _  55.71 

Auto  accjdent — broken  arm 

Victor  Sztaba,  Corfu.  N.  Y.  _  10.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Edward  P.  Gilles,  Mattituck,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  accident — broken  and  dislocated  hin 
and  arm 

Harry  F.  Osborn,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  _  40.00 

Truck  accident — cut  lips— fractured  foot 

David  Leonard,  W.  Belntar,  N.  J.  _  20.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  knee—  broken  ribs 

Miss  Bonita  May,  Granville  Summit,  Pa.  18.57 

Auto  accident — broken  finger 

Anna  M.  Gleason.  Wellsboro,  Pa.  _  78.57 

Auto  accident — broken  toe 

Rupert  W.  Dustin,  Berwick,  Me.  _  14.28 

Auto  accident — cuts 

Arthur  Quinn,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.  _  47.14 

Stiuck  bv  auto — injured  hand  and  cuts 

Gerald  Cronkite,  Fort  Fairfield,  Me.  _  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  knee 

Wilmer  White,  Moretown,  Vt.  _ _____  35.00 

Auto  accident — cuts 

Grace  L.  Riley,  Stowe,  Vt. _ _ _  40.00 

Auto  accident 

Louis  D.  Eaton,  Andover,  Conn.  _ _  35.71 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs 

Miss  Ruth  L.  Blish,  Hampton,  Conn. _  60.00 

Auto  accident — concussion  and  cut  knee 

John  Kulynyck,  Hebron,  Conn.  _  90.00 

Auto  accident — broken  knee 


Franklin  E.  Phillips,  Lancaster,  N.  H. _  70.00 

Struck  by  auto— cuts  and  severe  bruises 

Mrs.  May  Malloy,  Plaistow,  N.  H,  _  45.71 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs 

Arthur  F.  Bailey.  Claremont,  N.  H.  _  17.86 

Struck  by  truck — injured  neck 

Herbert  B.  Durant.  Penacook,  N.  H. _  38.57 

Struck  by  auto — cut  forehead  and  sprained  knee 
Elwin  L.  Hardy  (Deceased),  East  Weare, 

N.  H.  - - -  1,000.00 

Auto  accident — death  benefits 

Julia  B.  Knapp,  Greenfield,  Mass.  _  180.00 

Auto  accident — severe  injuries 
Mary  E.  Dominique,  Northampton,  Mass.  65.00 
Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  and  bruises 
Mrs.  Lucie  Richardson,  Newton,  Mass.  __  5.7 1 

Struck  by  auto — injured  leg 
J.  Lorena  Richardson,  Allston,  Mass.  __  30.00 

Struck  by  auto— concussion  and  shock 


BEMOn 

PUPPY  STARTER 

Special  formula  helps  mature  puppies 
quickly  .  .  .  shortens  ungainly  period 
.  .  ,  helps  prevent  pot-belly  .  .  .  builds 
up  resistance  against  disease. 

Beacon  Puppy  Starter  does  not  re¬ 
quire  supplementary  foods.  Even  milk 
Is  not  necessary,  though  you  may  feed 
it  if  you  prefer.  It  is  heavily  forlified 
with  essential  vitamins,  especially  A,  B 
and  D  to  provide  ample  margin  of 
safety  during  period  of  rapid  growth. 
See  your  Beacon  dealer. 

The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


BEACON  FEEDING  IS  BETTER  FEEDING 


USE  LO-BAX  TO  HELP  KEEP 

BACTERIA  COUNTS  DOWN 

1.  A  fast  killer  of  bacteria. 

2.  Dissolves  quickly  in  hard  or  soft 
water  —  hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solutions  for  rinsing 
or  immersing  dairy  equipment  and 
utensils. 

4.  Contains  50%  available 
chlorine. 

5.  Dependable  —  retains 
its  full  strength. 

6.  Economical  —  dairy 
rinse  solution  made 
from  Lo-Bax  costs  only 
H  of  a  cent  per  gallon. 

Full  Information  Free  on 
Request. 

THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.T 


SINCE  1895 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

SI  FOR  FARMERS 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 

“You'll  like  them'*. 


gUAlITT^ 

•  TRIED— .  TRUE— 


Ejaa 


SEEDS 


I  The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  j 


SEE  OUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER  nj!P„„„.rS, 

SEED  CO., Inc.  ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


SAVE  MONEY!  ORDER  NOW! 


LIGHTNING  T/stem?" 


Human  lives  are  lost,  costly 
buildings  and  stock  destroyed 
■— j  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Proper 
protection  is  a  low  cost  invest¬ 
ment  that  pays  big  dividends  in 
security.  Install  an  Electra  Sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  99+%  efficient.  Re¬ 
duces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  Mail  postcard  for  name 
of  nearest  representative  NOW! 

ttCfrfc  Protection  Co,  Inc. 

Oept  AA,  11  North  Pearl  St„  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 

BEES  9,°°*}  **de  ,ine*  Pleasure,  profit.  Send 
keeninn'*  r.  *  5°, 9  ,0r  book  “First  Lessons  in  Bee- 
Llterat9ure*neW  6  months  subscription.  Free 
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By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


BONDING  LAW  PROTECTS 
DAIRYMEN 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  mailed  checks  totalling 
$27,112.62  to  dairymen  who  failed  to 
receive  their  checks  from  Green  Mea¬ 
dow  Farms,  Inc.,  a  milk  dealer  of 
White  Plains.  Twenty  thousand  dollars 
of  this  amount  came  from  the  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  the  bond  which  milk  dealers  are 
required  to  carry  by  law.  The  balance 
came  from  Emmadine  Farms,  Inc.,  at 
Beacon,  who  turned  over  the  money  so 
dairymen  could  receive  full  payment 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Emmadine 
Farms  had  already  paid  Green  Meadow 
Farms  for  the  milk  delivered  to  them. 

These  payments  show  the  need  for 
the  protection  given  dairymen  by  this 
law  which  requires  that  milk  dealers 
be  bonded  to  insure  payment  for  all 
milk  purchased. 

—  a. a.  — 

TAKE  YOUR  TIME 

“I  signed  a  contract  to  have  some 
storm  windows  put  up,  I  was  not  there 
when  the  job  was  finished,  but  the  man 
who  did  the  job  persuaded  my  wife  to 
sign  a  paper  because  he  said  he  must 
have  the  signature  before  he  could  get 
pay  for  doing  the  job.  Later,  we  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  windows  were  not  tight, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  com¬ 
pany  to  fix  them.” 

Regardless  of  what  either  the  work¬ 
men  or  company  representatives  may 
say,  never  sign  a  “certificate  of  com¬ 
pletion”  until  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  job.  Once  such  a  paper  has  been 
signed,  the  company  usually  sells  the 
contract  to  a  finance  company  who 
can  collect  on  the  grounds  that  any 
complaints  should  be  handled  by  the 
company  that  made  the  installation. 
Complaints  made  after  the  certificate 
is  signed  are  usually  met  with  the  re¬ 
sponse  “you  signed  the  certificate  say¬ 
ing  the  job  was  satisfactory.” 

”HIGH” 

“I  saw  an  ad  in  a  Rochester  paper  from 
a  man  who  claimed  to  be  selling  hay 
balers  I  got  in  touch  with  him,  and  he 
wanted  a  lot  more  money  than  a  new 
machine  would  cost.  Is  it  legal  for  him 
to  charge  so  much?” 

I  do  not  know  of  any  law  under 
which  this  man  could  be  prosecuted. 
It  is  true  that  farm  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers  do  not  like  this  practice,  but, 
of  course,  the  customer  does  not  have 
to  buy,  and  it  appears  that  nothing 
can  be  done  with  the  advertiser  unless 
publications  should  decide  to  refuse  to 
accept  the  advertisement. 

- .  A.  A*  _ 

REACTIONS 

John  J.  Burke  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  has  reached  some  in¬ 
teresting  conclusions  about  the  way  in 
which  men  and  women  respond  to 
swindlers.  He  says  that  men  take  too 
much  for  granted.  They  jump  at  con¬ 
clusions;  they  don’t  ask  questions,  and 
they  are  inclined  to  be  greedier  than 
women. 

On  the  other  hand,  women,  though 
more  likely  to  ask  questions,  are  too 
easily  satisfied  with  the  answers.  They 
are  more  likely  to  take  a  swindler’s 
word  for  what  is  in  a  contract  than 
are  men.  Once  they  are  swindled, 
women  are  more  likely  to  complain 
than  men.  Mr.  Burke  concludes  that 
men  are  too  proud  to  admit  that  they 
have  been  gypped. 

—  a.  a.  — 

The  Sendee  Bureau  is  anxious  to 
leam  the  present  address  of  Mr.  Vern 
Avery,  whose  former  address  was  140 
Washington  Street,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  If  any  subscriber  knows  of  his 
whereabouts,  we  would  very  much  ap¬ 
preciate  having  the  information. 
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The  Dairymen’s  League  offers  Security  to  the  Farm¬ 
ers  who  Produce  Milk  for  the  Millions  of  Consumers 
in  the  New  York  Milkshed, 

What  does  the  future  hold?  On  one  side  you  hear  a  depression 
predicted.  On  the  other,  a  continued  spiral  of  inflation.  Op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Marshall  plan  say  it  will  wreck  our  economy.  Advo¬ 
cates  of  European  relief  say  we  will  fail  unless  Europe  is  brought  to 
her  feet.  A  few  want  more  government  control.  Others  say  we  must 
have  less  control.  When  it  is  all  said  and  done,  the  future  is  hazy. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  what  is  ahead. 

Security  in  the  League 

The  27,000  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  know  that  they  are 
in  the  best  position  to  maintain  their  markets  and  prices,  whatever 
comes.  They  know  that  in  the  League  their  future  is  secure. 

This  security  has  been  built  by  League  members  themselves. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  they  started  building  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  will  see  them  through  the  days  ahead.  Today,  League 
members  have  the  most  modern  marketing  facilities  available.  They 
have  an  organization  that  is  experienced  in  meeting  marketing  prob¬ 
lems.  They  have  a  strong  cooperative  that  has  taken  the  lead  in 
fighting  farmers  battles.  All  of  these  things  make  the  Dairymen’s 
League  spell  security  for  its  27,000  members. 


JOIN  THE  LEA6UE  The  Dairymen’s  League  gets  its  strength  from  three 
things  .  .  .  strong  membership,  adequate  facilities  and  a  dependable  sales  organization.  These 
three  assets  guarantee  League  members 
a  voice  in  marketing  the  crop  that  fur¬ 
nishes  half  the  agricultural  income  here 
in  the  Northeast.  If  you  are  not  already 

a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  join  today. 


a  market  for  all  of  their  milk  every  day  of  the  year  and 
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False  Security  or  Real  Opportunity- 

TVtu*'? 


“Great  masses  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
today  following  the  leadership  of  men  who  are 
intent  on  distributing  the  productive  wealth  of 
the  world  on  the  basis  of  economic  and  social 
planning.  These  people  are  going  to  have  to  learn 
a  hard  lesson,  one  that  their  present  leaders  are 
not  going  to  tell  them  about,  namely,  that  leis¬ 
ure  is  the  reward  of  plenty — and  plenty,  the  result 

of  work.” — American  Affairs  Journal. 

THE  PIONEER  raised  about  everything 
he  needed  on  his  own  farm  and  his  wo¬ 
men  folks  manufactured  and  processed 
it  in  that  greatest  of  all  laboratories — 
the  farm  kitchen.  He  felt  secure  because  he 
depended  on  himself.  During  our  early  his¬ 
tory,  90%  of  the  people  lived  on  farms  and 
produced  most  of  their  own  supplies,  but  now 
farmers  are  in  the  minority. 

The  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  with 
machinery  and  improved  methods,  has  made 
us  all  more  or  less  specialized,  to  the  extent 
that  the  poultryman  is  dependent  upon  the 
dairyman  for  his  butter  and  milk,  and  the 


AN  EDITORIAL 

By  S.  R.  Ccutman 


dairyman  buys  his  eggs  instead  of  producing 
them.  Everywhere,  man  —  including  even 
many  farmers — has  learned  to  do  just  about 
one  job,  and  is  dependent  on  somebody  else 
for  the  products  of  every  other  job.  That,  as 
Dr.  F.  F.  Hill  of  Cornell  says,  gives  everyone 
a  feeling  of  insecurity,  of  being  right  out  on  a 
limb,  because  when  the  other  fellow  goes  on 
a  strike,  when  there  is  a  surplus  in  our  own 
particular  specialty,  when  any  outbreak  of 
nature,  like  a  great  snowstorm,  puts  out  of 
commission  the  facilities  of  a  great  city,  or 
when  anything  unusual  happens,  we  feel 
that  the  limb  we  are  on  is  breaking  off.  We 
feel  very  insecure  indeed.  Our  eggs  are  all  in 
one  basket  and  we  know  it  is  easy  to  break 
them  all. 

Right  there  is  the  reason,  then,  why  in  our 
own  generation  there  has  been  a  great  turning 
toward  government  for  security,  and  that 
feeling  of  insecurity  has  given  the  dema¬ 
gogues,  the  radicals  and  the  communists,  the 
theorists  and  the  planners,  great  opportunity 
to  upset  all  of  the  wise  lessons  in  democracy 


and  right  living  that  have  cost  us  so  much  in 
blood  and  tears. 

William  E.  Robinson,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  tells  about  a  public  speaking 
contest  in  which  boys  from  New  York  City 
high  schools  spoke  on  the  subject,  “The 
World  I  Want.”  “Again  and  again,”  said  Mr. 
Robinson,  “the  word  ‘security’  recurred 
throughout  each  speech.  Not  once  did  I  hear 
those  youngsters  use  the  word  ‘opportunity.’ 
There  has  been  a  slow  but  sure  growth  in 
America  of  willingness  to  trade  opportunity 
for  security.” 

Mr.  Robinson  also  calls  attention  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  where  5,000  people  were  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “If  the  government  owned  and  managed 
industries,  would  you  get  more  or  less  for 
your  money  than  now?”  Forty- three  per  cent, 
or  nearly  one-half,  believed  they  would  get 
more;  nineteen  per  cent  were  uncertain;  and 
only  thirty- eight  per  cent  thought  they  would 

get  less. 

History  proves  that  always  when  people 
turn  toward  government  they  eventually  lose 
everything,  most  of  all  the  security  for  which 
they  are  looking.  If  you  don’t  believe  that, 
think  for  a  moment  what  has  happened  to  the 
people  of  Germany.  They  put  their  all,  their 


Nothing  else  will  add  more  to  the  feeling  of  secur¬ 
ity  and  good  living  than  a  big  garden,  well  tended, 
with  the  products  frozen  or  canned.  This  is  possible 
on  every  farm  and  with  many  village  homes. 

However,  time  is  too  short  on  the  farm  and  it  is 
too  hard  work  to  cultivate  a  big  garden  by  hand. 
Farm  gardens  should  be  laid  out  in  long  rows,  with 
space  enough  between  so  that  horse  or  tractor  ma¬ 
chinery  can  be  used. 


faith,  on  government.  So  did  the  Italians  un¬ 
der  Mussolini,  the  worst  demagogue  of  all. 
times.  How  much  freedom  or  decent  living  do 
you  think  there  is  in  Russia  today,  where  a 
dictator  government  is  all-powerful?  How  se¬ 
cure  would  you  feel  were  you  a  Russian  citi¬ 
zen  today  and  criticized  the  government  pub¬ 
licly?  Every  knock  on  your  door  would  throw 
you  into  a  cold  sweat. 

You  say  that  it  cannot  happen  here  as  it 
has  in  the  Old  World,  and  I  answer  that  it  is 
happening  here.  It  probably  was  necessary 
for  us  to  forget  our  Constitutional  rights  in 
order  to  win  the  war,  but  I  ask  you,  how 
many  of  them  have  we  gotten  backi'  Instead, 
the  government  is  constantly  asking  for  more 
power. 

The  cost  of  government  rose  from  30  cents 
per  person  per  day  before  the  war  to  more 
than  $1.00  a  day  per  ( Continued  on  page  20) 


312  People  Who  Have  Money  Coming ! 


El  ACH  year  at  about  this  time  G.  L.  F.  publishes  the  names  of  stock¬ 
holders  who  have  money  coming.  Last  year  there  were  1057  people  who 
owned  common  stock  in  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  but  could  not  be  located.  On 
February  1,  1948  there  were  55,000  persons  holding  G.  L.  F.  common 
stock  and  only  312  cannot  be  located. 

G.L.F.  Members  Are  G.L.F.  Stockholders 

On  and  after  July  1,  1948  only  farmers  who  hold  common  stock  in  the 
G.  L.  F.  Exchange  will  be  eligible  for  membership  and  patronage  refunds. 
Membership  in  G.  L.  F.  will  be  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Every  person  who 


becomes  a  member  will  have  done  so  by  means  of  his  decision  to  pur¬ 
chase  stock. 

Any  farmer  who  owns  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  Common  Stock  meets  the 
membership  requirements.  One  five  dollar  share  qualifies,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  is  now  21  shares  or  a  $105.00  investment. 

You  can  become  a  member  by  purchasing  stock  through  any  G.  L.  F. 
Service  Agency  or  directly  from  the  G.  L.  F.  Stock  Department  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Each  share  costs  $5.  No  farmer  may  own  over  $500  worth  of  the 
G.  L.  F.  common  stock.  There  is  no  guaranteed  payment  or  return  of 
dividend  on  this  stock,  but  since  1926  dividends  have  been  declared  and 
paid  at  a  6%  rate. 


The  FOLLOWING  312  people  who  hold  common  stock  in  G.  L.  F.  cannot  be  located. 
Checks  for  their  common  stock  dividends  have  been  mailed,  but  came  back  unclaimed. 
If  you  know  any  of  these  people,  or  their  relatives  or  heirs,  won’t  you  tell  them  to  write 

°  G.L.F.  STOCK  DEPARTMENT,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

— giving  their  present  address?  It  will  help  G.  L.  F.  keep  the  records  straight,  and  help 
these  people  get  the  dividends  they  have  coming  on  G.  L.  F.  common  stock. 


NEW  YORK 

ALBION 

Avery  J.  Reynolds 

Harry  D.  Waldo 

ALLENTOWN 

Earl  &  Paul  Chisom 

ALMOND 

E.  E.  Tucker 

AMSTERDAM 

Daniel  Bellinger 

Donald  R.  McDougall 

ANDOVER 

Briggs  Bi  others 

ARKPORT 

D.  W.  Peters 
ASHVILLE 
John  Swanson 
AUBURN 

Kirkj  F.  Richardson 

BAINBRIDCE 

Dillwyn  C.  Daniels 

BALLS/TON  SPA 

Howland  Fish 
Alfred  M.  Sutton,  Jr. 

BANGOR 

David  &  Buelah  Oxford 

L.  Skerry 

BATAVIA 

Mcnzo  E.  Powers 

BERKSHIRE 

Henry  Young 

BERLIN 

B.  T.  Dodge 
BINGHAMTON 
Herbert  Deyo 
Albert  H.  Page 
Gustave  Roessing 
Harry  W.  Williams 
BINNEWATER 

C.  H.  Parson 
BLISS 

Thomas  J.  Hahn 
BRADFORD 
J.  D.  Lockwood 
BREWERTON 
Frederick  Galster 
BRISTOL  CENTER 
Joseph  Damark 
BROCKPORT 
L.  R.  Clarke 
BROOKLYN 

E.  R.  Zimmer 
BUFFALO 
John  D.  Bump 
Will  D  layer 
0.  F.  Krull 
Myron  A.  Miller 
Frank  J.  Russel 
BULLS  HEAD 
Dean  A.  Conklin 
CAMPBELL 
Fred  Filkins 
CANAJOHARIE 
Louis  G.  Dixon 
CANANDAIGUA 
Edna  L.  Watkins  . 
CHAFEE 

A.  D.  Spaulding 

CHENANGO  FORKS 

W.  I.  Stevens 

CHERRY  CREEK 

Mary  J.  Steward 

CHURCHVILLE 

Warren  Griffin 

CLARENCE 

John  Kichl 
CLAVERACK 
Cois  Esselstyn 
COHOCTON 
Deyo  Carroll 
John  Wizard 
CORNING 
William  Keller 
CORTLAND 
C.  V.  Craft 
John  Johnston 
Jacob  Marn 
W.  D.  Parker 
E.  M.  Pettis 


COXSACKIE 

J.  0.  Yeomans 

CUBA 

Andrew  Brown  . 
DELMAR 
Chas.  H.  Ford 
EAST  AURORA 
C.  W.  Egli 
Cornelius  McHugh 
Fred  Zittel 
EAST  BETHANY 
Frank  Scheuch,  Jr. 

EAST  SPRINGFIELD 
Clinton  D.  Monk 
EDEN 

Mary  Phillips 

ELBA 

Frank  Johnson 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT 

Wm.  W.  Mabry 

ELLENVILLE 

P.  nil.  Barrigan 

ELLICOTTVILLE 

Paul  Court 

ELMHURST 

C.  luvara 

ELMIRA 

Lester  Drum 
William  Hoffman 

ENDICOTT 

Byron  H.  &  Lulu  Greene 

Ernest  J.  Hollister 

ENDWELL 

J.  Walter  Barnes 

FALCONER 

W.  E.  Hunter 

FORT  ANN 

Otis  Sheldon 

FRANKFORT 

E.  D.  Rogers 

FREEDOM 

George  Wallace 

GENESEO 

William  Towland 

GENEVA 

George  Bonard 

Gordon  Harris 

Thomas  B.  Post 

C.  M.  Yerden 
GENOA 
Wolford  Bros. 

GERRY 

Simon  Peterson 

GILBERT  VILLE 
E.  L.  Wild 
GLENS  FALLS 
Charles  A.  Allen 
GOWANDA 
Tom  Kehr 
GREAT  VALLEY 
Frank  Baker 
GREENE 

J.  Melvin  Wilcox 

GREENFIELD  CENTER 

D.  M.  Clokie 

GREENWOOD 

Jerry  Donaldson 

GROTON 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Robertson 

HALE  EDDY 

Otto  Palmatier 

HAMBURG 

Clarence  Meyer 

Jacob  Preston 

HAMMOND 

Maurice  Leiter 

Raymond  Lemcke 

HARPURSVILLE 

R.  G.  Glendenning 

Harris  J.  Steward 

HARTFORD 

Elmer  Woodell 

HERKIMER 

H.  Johnson 

Lester  Young 

HOGENSBURG 

Raoul  La  France 

HOLCOMB 

Wayne  Patterson 

HOLLAND 

Walter  D.  Geer 


HOOSICK  FALLS 

Margaret  Barber 

Alice  Brown 

HORNELL 

Jared  L.  Gottsehall 

J.  W.  Stanley 

HOWES 

J.  E.  D.  Crane 

HUNTINGTON 

William  Berlin 

ITHACA 

Frank  Corey 

Clarence  J.  Dildine 

Charles  A.  Ganoung 

Carl  &  Emma  D.  Lokken 

Lois  J.  Smith 

John  H.  Weeks 

JAMEJTOWN 

Charles  Brand 

LAFAYETTE 

George  C.  King 

LAKE  GEORGE 

Arthur  Seelye 

LAKE  GROVE 

Harold  W.  Gould 

LIBERTY 

Harold  Rosenberg 

LISBON 

Albert  Wright 

LITTLE  FALLS 

Lynn  Helmer 

J.  C.  Pratt 

Ira  E.  Ward 

LIVINGSTON 

Charles  Wildey 

LIVONIA 

Richmond  B.  Short 

LOCKE 

Edwin  Payne 

LOWVILLE 

Cornelius  Kelley 

LUDLOWVILLE 

Ben  Counsell 

MALONE 

Riley  Brothers 

MANCHESTER 

Raymond  Weaver 

MANLIUS 

Vearl  Devaul 

MARATHON 

Eugene  Adams 

Charles  Clark 


MARTVILLE 

Earl  Stothard 

MASSAPEQUA 

F.  H.  Batterman 

MEDFORD  STATION 

Joseph  Bartless 

MIDDLETOWN 

Howell  R.  Clark 

Everett  Havencamp 

MOHAWK 

George  W.  Getman 

MORIAH 

Harold  Wrights 

MOUNT  VISION 

Flora  Horn 

NEWAkK 

W.  H.  Kelley 

Adelbert  Raidley 

NEWBURGH 

William  Clifford  Baxter 

Joseph  Monti 

Rose  A.  Wood 

NEW  CITY 

Samu"l  H.  Koshin 

F.  Schamberg 
NEWARK  VALLEY 
Fred  B.  Hooker 
NEWFIELD 
Sherman  Ross 
NEW  HARTFORD 
D.  J.  Van  Dyke 
NEW  PALTZ 

Asa  Cooper 
NEW  YORK 
Mary  Keyser 
NINEVEH 
William  R.  Hawkins 
Sylvester  Terry 
NORTH  COLLINS 

G.  E.  Smith 
NORTH  LANSING 
Paul  Swartwood 
NORTH  SYRACUSE 
Murns  E.  Cook 
NORTHVILLE 

John  W.  Cook 
QGDENSBURG 
Floyd  Rutledge 
OLD  WESTBURY 
Edith  S.  Vincent 
OLEAN 
Frank  Miller 


ONEONTA 

Larry  Crane 

OiCEOLA 

T.  M.  Smith 

OVID 

Burnham  H.  Harvey 
OWEGO 
George  Eggleston 
Earl  &  Mable  Stock 

PALMYRA 

Euward  F.  Cleasen 

PENN  YAN 

Loren  Bender 

PHELPS 
E.  C.  Fisher 
PORT  CRANE 
Luman  L.  Howe 
PORTER  CORNERS 
William  Copeland 
PORTVILLE 
J.  E.  Cunningham 
POTSDAM 

Robert  &  Roger  Jama* 

PURCHASE 

Joseph  D.  Hagg 

RAYMONDVILLE 

Durwood  M.  Leggett 

REMSEN 

John  A.  Carlosh 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 

John  Misencik 

RICHLAND 

Edward  Newmire 

ROCKLAND 

T.  L.  Me  Manimon 

ROCHE  TER 

Chester  Fields 

Hutchings  Brothers 

John  B.  Todd 

John  Welsh 

ROME 

Howard  Peters 

ROMULUS 

M.  G.  Yates 

ROSIEFE 

William  Knapp 

SACKETT i  HARBOR 

Homer  Washburn 

SALAMANCA 

Tom  Whalen 

SALEM 

Albert  D.  Austin 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

Howard  Harris 

SCHENECTADY 

Peter  Aizas 

Angelo  Condor 

Percy  F.  Coyle 

George  Edward  Frances 

John  Stensel 

John  Van  Der  Hyden 

Degraff  Van  Vranken 

SCHENEVUS 

Fred  J.  Me  Morris 

SCOTIA 

William  Vedder 

SENECA  FALLS 

William  Payne 

SHENOROCK 

Hathaway  &.  Laura  Pearson 

SILVER  SPRINGS 

George  Dixon 

SLA1E  HILL 

Edna  F.  Decker 

SOUTH  DANSVILLE 

Allyn  H.  Briggs 

SOUTH  DAYTON 

Carl  Prosser 

SPENCERPORT 

J.  A.  Thomas 

STAFFORD 

George  R.  Scott 

STANLEY 

John  Murray 

STERLING  STATION 

H.  J.  Calvert 

STILLWATER 

John  S.  Ryder 

STOCKPORT 

W.  Andrew  Gray 

STOCKTON 

S.  P.  Hedden 

STRAITS  CORNERS 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Hubbard 

SYRACU-E 

Fred  Butterworth 

H.  Davis 

Myron  Fults 

TERRYVILLE 

Preston  E.  Terry 

TOMPKINS  CORNERS 

R.  H.  Frost 

TRIBES  HILL 

Fred  Geiger 


TRUMANSBURG 

Naomi  &  Irving  Covert 

TULLY 

Michael  Gordon 

UNADILLA 

Ethel  Miller 

UTICA 

Elizabeth  Guyder 

VARYSBURG 

W.  Bey 

VENICE  CENTER 

James  Tyler 
VESTAL 
Robert  C.  Smith 
WALWORTH 
Harold  Semmler 
WANTAGH 
William  Mayer 
WAR  AW 
Mildred  C.  Dietz 
WATERLOO 
Howard  M.  Sorensen 
WATERTOWN 
Henry  Bennett 
D.  J.  Westwood 
WATERVILLE 
John  N.  Burns 
C.  W.  Clarke 
WAVERLY 

A.  Y.  Board  man  &  Son 
WEST  HARTFORD 
Frank  Coe 
WEST  MONROE 
Floyd  E.  May 
WEST  ONEONTA 
Lewis  H.  Smith 
WEST  WINFIELD 
Jay  Crewell 
Otto  Spiesz 
WHITEHALL 
James  Westcott 
WHITEAORO 
Frank  Poile 
WHITNE  <  POINT 
Erwin  Howland 
W.  Treadwell 
WINDSOR 
Maurice  Neff 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALDENVILLE 

George  C.  Knapp 

BEACHLAKE 

F.  H.  Olver 

BRADFORD 

George  Lincoln  Bower 

CARBONDALE 

Vere  &  Grace  Christian 

CLARKS  SUMMIT 

Stanley  Crans 

TOSRY 

Elwin  B.  Wade 

COUDER  PORT 

W.  A.  Cole 

DALTON 

Francis  H.  Peoples 

DANVILLE 

James  L.  Howland 

EAST  SPRINGFIELD 

William  Niedhart 

EDINSBORO 

Kenneth  V.  Curry 

ERIE 

John  Bleil 

Charles  Buetikofer 

GENESEE 

J.  G.  Morris 

GRAN”"":  SUMMIT 

F.  E.  Fitch 

HARBORCPE'K 

S.  Hoyt  Stevens 

HOP  BOTTOM 

J.  H.  Hortman 

JERMYN 

Henry  &  Eleanor  W.  Arnold 

KNOXVILLE 

Robert  Cook 

MONTROSE 

L.  M.  Thompson 


NESCOPECK 

Harold  A.  Brown 
NEW  MILFORD 
A.  L.  Estabrook 
NORTH  EAST 
Roger  P.  Bisbee 
NORTH  END 
George  M.  Sandercock 
PITTSBURG 
John  Phillips 
PLEASANT  VALLEY 
Mary  S.  Lift 
SAEGERTOWN 
Thomas  Brown 
SAYLORSBURG 
Eugene  Smith 
TROY 

C.  C.  Reichard 

WAYMART 

H.  E.  Snedeker 

WELLSBURG 

Miss  E.  L.  Burk 

WYOMING 

Joseph  J.  Perry 

NEW  JERSEY 

ASBURY 

W.  D.  Lamcken 

DEERFIELD  aTREET 

Benjamin  Lugcnt 

EGG  HARBOR  CITY 

Dora  A.  Wilbur 

FLEMINGTON 

Walter  Fink 

Peter  Kulina 

Frank  Lautner 

Howard  Robinson 

LAKEWOOD 

Herman  Heiman 

Voldemar  Leevo 

MONTVALE 

Margaret  Telgbeder 

MOUNTAINDALE 

John  Zdanis 

MULLICAN  HILL 

Brown  Brothers 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

W.  A.  Buechner 

Philip  &  Flora  Slotnick 

PATERSON 

William  J.  Hannan 

PRINCETON 

Margie  Conover  Goetz* 

ROBBINSVILLE 

Albert  Johnson 

SOMERVILLE 

Efrem  Ghisleri 

THREE  BRIDGES 

Horace  Hildebrant 

TRENTON 

Samuel  L.  Conrad 

VINELAND 

Carl  Race 

WOOD  RIDGE 

Joe  Nowolslawski 

WOODSTOWN 

Lewis  Davis 

Walton  Seenoy 

OTHER  STATES 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

William  J.  De  Mar 

SAVANNAH,  GA. 

George  Springle 

LEE  MASSACHUSETTS 

Fletcher  Murtlow 

LAWRENCE,  MICH. 

Gifford  W.  Wright 

LIMA,  OHIO 

E.  R.  Kite 

NO.  BENNINGTON,  VT. 

Charles  B.  Allen 

POULTNEY,  VT. 

John  Nelson  Burdick 

WELLS,  VERMONT 

John  Lindsay 

CHATHAM,  VIRGINIA 

William  H.  Boydell 


Are  you  a  member  of  G.L.F.  ? 


I  F  YOU  have  further  questions 
on  the  new  G.L.F.  membership 
policy,  ask  for  a  copy  of  a  book¬ 
let  called  “Are  You  A  Member 
of  G.L.F.?”  at  your  local  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency,  or  write  to  the 
G.  L.  F.  Information  Service, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE, .  INC. 

New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania — 


-The  cooperative  owned  and  .controlled  by  the  fanners  it  serves  in  New  York, 

OFFICES,  TERRACE  HILL,  ITHACA,  N.  V. 
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^  Send  for  this  helpful 
GUIDE  to  MORE  PROFITS 


You’ll  get  lots  of  good  ideas  from  this 
Hoffman  Seed  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts 
Book.  It  not  only  contains  valuable 
seed  information— but  dozens  of  up-to- 
date  practical  tips  on  fertilizer,  improv¬ 
ing  pastures,  dairying,  raising  poultry, 
hogs  and  beef,  controlling  insects  and 
diseases,  and  other  subjects  all  around- 
the-farm.  It’ll  help  you  save  time  and 
money— increase  your  profits!  You’re 
sure  to  want  a  copy. 

nioffman 

CS  FARM  seeds 

Box  41,  landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Penna. 


$  \  In  Feed  /  £ 


needed  by  livestock 
and  poultry 

When  you  buy  formula  feeds,  min¬ 
eral  mixtures  or  salt  blocks,  be  sure 
they  contain  iodine.  Chances  are  they 
do  —  most  high-grade  feed  products 
supply  IODINE. 

iodine  will  help  keep  your  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  free  from  goiter 
and  related  conditions,  resulting  in 
healthier  offspring  better  able  to 
survive. 

Ask  your  dealer.  Make  sure  you 
get  iodine  in  the  feeds  and  minerals 
you  buy. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The  Place 
of  IODINE  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm 
Animals.” 


Iodine 

Educational  Bureau,  Inc 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 


USED  for  50  YEARS 


ORIGINAL  LEGUME 


NITRAGIN.the  most  widely  used  legume 
inoculant  in  the  world,  was  registered 
nj iTDir  Farmers  have  confidence  in 
v  ,  *>AGIN  . .  .  they  know  it  gets  results. 
Ask  for  NITRAGIN  at  your  seedsman, 
write  us  for  free  legume  booklets. 

THE  NITBflGIN  CO., 3806  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wit. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  tc 
°Y  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


A  Glance  at 
Potato  Markets 

By  H.  E.  BRYANT 

General  Manager,  Maine  Potato  Growers,  Inc. 

THE  MARKET  outlook  for  old  pota¬ 
toes  at  the  present  time  is  rather 
confusing,  and  prospects  of  future 
prices  to  quite  an  extent  depend  on 
where  the  potato  grower  is  located.  We 
have  to  recognize  that  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  we  have  slightly  less  than 
a  normal  supply. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Far  West  and  Middle 
West,  there  is  a  definite  shortage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  supplies  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  Due  to  this  concentration  of 
supplies  in  Maine,  without  doubt  grow¬ 
ers  located  in  the  Northeast  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  enjoy  as  favorable  prices  as  will 
be  true  for  growers  in  the  West  and 
Midwest.  At  the  present  time,  offerings 
in  Maine  from  growers  are  compara¬ 
tively  heavy.  At  the  same  time,  Maine 
shippers  are  enjoying  a  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  with  the  prospects  of  distribution 
and  demand  widening  quite  materially 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  In  addition 
to  this  comparatively  wide  demand  on 
a  commercial  basis,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  under  its  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  is  exporting  a  large  quantity  of 
Maine  potatoes. 

CAR  SHORTAGE  HURTS  MAINE 

If  Maine  shippers  could  obtain  all 
the  cars  that  they  needed  with  present 
demands,  it  would  appear  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  could  move  a  large  volume  of 
supplies,  so  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  or  April  we  might  expect  a  fav¬ 
orable  balance  between  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  with  the  possibility  of  prices  ris¬ 
ing  to  some  extent.  However,  cars  are 
short,  and  growers  and  shippers  can¬ 
not  move  potatoes  as  rapidly  as  they 
would  like.  This  will  have  a  tendency 
to  back  up  supplies  in  Maine  and  there¬ 
by  hold  the  market  at  about  support 
levels  a  good  part  of  the  season. 

Naturally,  as  is  true  any  year,  the 
spring  market  is  dominated  largely  by 
conditions  and  production  of  the  early 
crop.  It  is  a  little  too  early  as  yet  to 
get  a  definite  indication  as  to  prospects 
for  early  potatoes.  California  has  in¬ 
creased  its  acreage  materially,  and  if 
they  get  by  without  any  adversities 
will  no  doubt  be  coming  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  earlier  than  normal  with  a  large 
production.  However,  they  have  had 
cold  weather  and  severe  drought. 

FROST  DAMAGE  IN  SOUTH 

Texas,  Alabama,  and  Florida  have 
had  unfavorable  weather,  so  that  they 
have  been  delayed  in  many  cases  in 
planting,  and  in  other  cases  have  suf¬ 
fered  freezing  damage  after  the  plants 
were  out  of  the  ground.  Generally 
speaking,  present  indications  would 
point  to  delays  in  harvesting  and  possi¬ 
ble  reduced  yields  in  quite  a  few  of  the 
Southern  areas. 

To  summarize  the  situation,  it  would 
appear  that  the  West  is  assured  of  con¬ 
tinuing  high  prices;  that  the  East  will 
have  difficulty  in  raising  prices  much 
beyond  present  levels  unless  supplies 
in  the  South  should  prove  to  be  short. 
However,  this  is  not  a  particularly  dis¬ 
pleasing  situation,  because  of  the  fact 
that  prices  now  are  at  support  levels 
or  somewhat  above,  and  these  prices 
are  comparatively  favorable. 
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'Wo  other  tobacco  is 

tike  Prince  Albert  lor 
tongue-easy  pipe jog," 


says  pipe  fan  DICK  WADE. 

Prince  Albert’s  choice  tobacco  is  specially  treated 
to  insure  against  tongue  bite. 


TUNE  IN 
‘GRAND  OLE 
OPRY' 
SATURDAY 
NIGHTS 
ON  N.B.C. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


•  "There’s  more  smoking  joy  with 
crimp  cut  Prince  Albert,”  says  Dick 
Wade.  "P.A.  gives  me  rich-tasting, 
cool-smoking  pipe  comfort.” 

A/lore  men  smoke 

PRINCE 
ALBERT 

-than,  any  other  tobacco. 

Ike  National  Joy  Smoke 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKING  AND  I  CHRISTMAS  THE  E  S' 

MARKETING  SUPPLIES.  For  Samples  of  our  beau-  Pay  up  to  $1,000  per  acre.  Grow  the  Best— 3  yr.  Fir, 
tiful  Labels  and  complete  prices,  Write — SUGAR  BUSH  I  Pine.  Spruce,  5c  each.  Prepaid. 

SUPPLIES  CO.,  Box  number  1107,  Lansing,  Michigan.  [  UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
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THERE  GOES  LIBERTY  ! 

N  FEBRUARY  16,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  that  Congress  can  use  war  powers  as  long 
as  the  consequences  of  war  are  felt.  That  practical¬ 
ly  means  forever. 

Although  that  decision  received  little  newspaper 
attention,  it  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  ever 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Under  it  rationing, 
price-fixing,  even  drafting,  can  all  come  back.  By 
this  decision  the  American  people  can  lose  most  of 
their  liberties. 

No  king  or  dictator  ever  had  stronger  or  more 
arbitrary  powers  than  our  government  did  during 
the  war.  To  make  as  sure  as  he  could  that  those 
powers  could  be  retained,  Roosevelt  packed  the 
Supreme  Court — and  now  we  are  reaping  the  whirl¬ 
wind! 

RLAUK  MARKET  IN  FARM 
EQUIPMENT 

I  N  THE  Central  West  the  black  market  in  farm 

machinery  has  become  a  gigantic  racket,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  it  right  in  our  own  Northeast 
country.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  black  market 
in  farm  machinery  could  be  stopped  immediately 
if  machinery  manufacturers  and  dealers  materially 
raised  the  prices  of  new  equipment  or  would  sell 
it  to  the  highest  bidder.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ma¬ 
chinery  prices,  high  as  they  may  seem,  are  under 
those  of  most  other  commodities. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  farmers  cannot 
get  new  equipment  because  it  is  not  available,  and 
therefore  they  pay  altogether  too  much  for  some¬ 
times  worthless  machinery  at  auctions  or  to  scalp¬ 
ers  or  other  racketeers  who  operate  in  the  black 
market.  Reputable  manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
fighting  the  black  market,  but  they  need  help. 

Now  is  the  time  for  farmers  especially  to  be  on 
their  guard  about  too  heavy  investments  for  any¬ 
thing,  because  we  have  apparently  reached  the  peak 
of  prices,  and  prices  for  farm  products  will  be  the 
first  to  come  down. 

GARDEN  SUGGESTIONS  FROM  Ml 
OWN  EXPERIENCE 

AM  SURE  that  many  of  you  have  better  gardens 
than  we  do,  but  our  garden  and  freezer  DO  fur¬ 
nish  the  foundation  of  our  living  throughout  the 
year,  and  because  of  what  we  raise,  can  and  freeze, 
we  do  eat  well.  So  I  thought  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  of  our  garden  plans  for  the  coming 
season,  now  fast  approaching,  so  that  you  can  com¬ 
pare  these  plans  with  your  own. 

The  Garden  Site 

We  change  our 'site  every  two  or  three  years  to 
avoid  weeds,  and  try  to  start  the  new  garden  on 
clover — Ladino — alfalfa  sod.  I  realize  this  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  where  plenty  of  land  is  not  available,  but  it 
does  save  trying  to  garden  on  the  same  old  weed 
spot  year  after  year,  and  also  avoids  diseases  that 
accumulate  in  the  soil. 

We  lay  out  our  garden  for  horse  or  tractor  culti¬ 
vation,  with  long  rows  about  three  feet  wide.  Gar¬ 
dening  by  hand  is  too  hard  and  too  expensive! 

Fitting 

If  possible  we  plow  the  garden  in  the  fall,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  is  sod.  It  is  dragged  and  dragged  and 
dragged,  and  then  when  we  think  we  are  all  finish¬ 
ed,  we  drag  it  some  more.  We  don’t  plant  it  all  at 
one  time,  so  we  harrow  the  unplanted  part  again 
before  planting.  This  kills  off  many  of  the  little 
weeds  as  soon  as  they  start. 

Fertilizer 

Before  plowing  we  cover  the  garden  plot  heavily 
with  barnyard  manure.  After  plowing  we  use  heavy 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizer,  some  broad¬ 
cast  and  some  in  the  rows,  being  careful  to  mix 
that  in  the  rows  with  the  dirt  before  planting  so 
as  not  to  burn  the  seed.  We  use  a  high-analysis 


complete  fertilizer. 

The  land  is  limed  when  seeded  down,  but  we 
never  lime  the  garden. 

Seeds  and  Plants 

We  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  seed  catalogs  and  buy 
the  seed  for  new  varieties  and  of  those  for  which 
plants  are  not  available  or  which  cannot  be  trans¬ 
planted.  Wherever  possible  we  buy  the  plants  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  grow  them. 

Sweet  Corn 

You  cannot  beat  Golden  Cross  Bantam!  But  there 
are  several  others  of  the  hybrids  that  are  almost 
as  good  and  you  may  want  to  try  some  for  the  fun 
of  it.  Last  year  we  had  sweet  corn  from  the  last  of 
July  until  well  after  frost,  and  we  have  had  it  ever 
since  almost  as  good  as  fresh  from  the  freezer. 

In  order  to  have  com  over  a  long  period,  we 
make  several  plantings  a  week  or  so  apart.  This 
year  I  am  going  to  try  one  of  the  mixtures  of  var¬ 
ieties  with  different  dates  of  maturity  which  are  put 
out  by  most  of  the  seed  houses. 

We  always  plant  more  corn  than  we  can  eat,  feed¬ 
ing  the  stalks  to  the  stock  and  the  surplus  to  the 
hogs — the  four-legged  ones,  I  mean! 

Cucumbers 

» 

The  hybrids  now  available  from  the  seed  houses 
are  so  far  ahead  of  the  old  varieties  in  every  way 
that  we  shall  plant  nothing  else. 

Tomatoes 

We  like  John  Baer,  for  which  we  buy  the  plants, 
but  this  year  we  also  will  try  a  few  plants  of  some 
hybrids  in  the  house.  I  have  concluded  that  you 
cannot  raise  tomatoes  any  more  than  you  can  po¬ 
tatoes  without  dusting  or  spraying  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  blight. 

I  don’t  try  to  stake  tomatoes.  You  get  some  nice 
ones  that  way,  but  it  is  too  much  work.  We  plant 
enough  so  that  we  are  sure  to  have  plenty. 

Peas 

The  secret  of  growing  peas  is  to  get  them  in  ear¬ 
ly.  We  grow  Thomas  Laxton  and  Alderman,  but 
there  are  many  other  good  varieties.  Another  se¬ 
cret  is  to  plant  more  than  you  need  in  order  to  be 
sure  to  get  enough.  Wiring  or  stringing  them  up 
is  too  much  work. 

Melons 

I  never  had  much  luck  with  muskmelons  or  water¬ 
melons,  but  this  year  a  friend  has  sent  me  some 
seed  of  both  kinds  which  is  particularly  adapted  to 
our  northern  climate.  I  think  I  shall  start  some  of 
them  in  the  house  and  transplant  them.  It  will  be 
fun  to  see  what  happens,  anyway. 

Beans 

We  don’t  try  to  do  much  with  shell  beans,  but  we 
eat  fresh  and  frozen  string  beans  the  year  round. 
Pencil  Pod  Black  Wax  are  our  choice,  but  there 
ire  plenty  of  other  good  ones.  '  , 

Squash 

Lots  of  folks,  including  us,  like  the  small  acorn 
or  Table  Queen  squash,  but  we  also  think  you  can¬ 
not  improve  much  on  the  old-fashioned  Hubbard. 

Small  Stuff 

We  grow  bushels  of  beets  and  carrots,  some 
onions,  salsify,  parsnips,  all  in  three  foot  rows.  For 
beets  we  grow  Detroit  Dark  Red  and  Crosby  Egyp¬ 
tian;  for  carrots  Danvers  Half-Long  and  Golden- 
heart;  but  there  are  plenty  of  other  good  varieties 
of  both  of  these  vegetables. 

Potatoes 

Last  year  I  about  concluded  that  it  didn’t  pay  to 
fool  with  potatoes,  so  I  only  planted  a  few  early 
ones.  To  my  amazement  they  yielded  enough  to 
last  three  families  almost  all  winter,  and  they  were 
of  excellent  quality.  So  I  shall  try  them  again.  It’s 


no  use,  though,  unless  they  are  dusted  or  sprayed 
every  week. 

Small  Fruits 

Just  so  long  as  I  am  able  to  stagger  around,  or 
to  get  anybody  else  to  stagger  for  me,  I  am  going 
to  grow  plenty  of  small  fruits.  We  have  two  long 
rows  of  strawberries  and  a  sizeable  plantation  of 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  And  boy,  have  they 
tasted  good  out  of  the  freezer  this  winter!  Straw- 
berry  shortcakes  every  little  while! 

This  year,  in  addition  to  renewing  the  old  planta¬ 
tions.  I  will  set  10  or  12  blueberry  plants,  making 
sure  that  the  soil  is  acid.  And  then,  maybe,  if  we 
have  time,  some  small  fruit  trees,  making  the  res¬ 
olution — which  we  probably  won’t  keep — to  keep 
them  properly  dusted  and  sprayed. 

It  all  adds  up  to  my  very  firm  conviction  express¬ 
ed  in  the  first  article  of  this  issue  that  the  only  kind 
of  real  security  and  independence  that  the  farmers 
can  get  comes  from  growing  at  least  part  of  their 
living  on  their  own  farms. 

WHAT  HO  YOU  THINK  ? 

“Modern  transportation  has  taken  some  of  the 
neighborliness  out  of  the  country.  Farmers  seem  a 
little  surprised  themselves  when  they  realize  that 
they  don’t  know  the  names  of  their  own  neighbors, 

“How  long  since  you’ve  had  the  neighbor’s  fam¬ 
ily  in  for  supper?  How  long  since  you  and  your 
wife  have  dropped  in  on  a  nearby  farmer  just  for  a 
visit  ? 

“We’re  missing  a  lot  of  the  real  pleasure  of  life 
by  moving  and  living  so  doggone  fast.  What’s  the 
good  of  rushing  and  tearing  around  in  search  of  suc¬ 
cess  if  there  isn’t  time  to  be  friendly?” — Jim  Hall. 

X\T HEN  I  was  young,  old  Jimmy  Grannis  and  his 
*  ’  good  wife — only  they  weren’t  so  old  then  — 
used  to  come  driving  in  their  horse  and  buggy  the 
long  miles  over  the  hills  from  their  home  to  ours 
just  for  a  visit.  That  visit  always  lasted  overnight, 
and  I’ll  never  forget  how  glad  my  folks  were  to  see 
them  coming. 

We  felt  the  same  way  when 'Uncle  DeWitt  and 
Aunt  Sadie  came.  What  jolly  times  there  were 
when  we  were  gathered  around  the  big  farm  table 
and  in  the  old  “settin’-room”  at  night,  with  plenty 
of  apples,  popcorn — and  good  talk! 

Jim  is  right!  In  the  hurry  of  modern  times  we 
have  lost  something.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  any  part 
of  it  back  ?  As  Jim  would  say,  “What  Do  You  Think?’’ 

FOR  LIGHTER  SALKS 

“I  note  that  you  are  getting  some  results  from 
your  appeal  for  lighter  sacks.  Ground  limestone  is 
now  put  up  in  eighty  pound  sacks,  and  it  is  being 
tried  out  in  some  cases  with  fertilizer. 

“I  can  remember  when  my  father  got  “phosphate” 
— I  wonder  if  it  was  not  mixed  fertilizer — in  200 
pound  sacks.  Later  it  came  in  167  pound  and  then 
when  I  began  farming  for  myself  we  got  it  in  125 

pound  sacks . We  used  to  get  bran  in  200  pound 

sacks,  too,  but  they  were  the  worst  things  to  handle 
I  ever  saw.  I  went  to  Colorado  in  1894.  They  were 
threshing  out  there  with  large  outfits  with  bundle 
wagons,  chuck  wagon  and  all.  They  sacked  the  oats 
from  the  machine  in  five  bushel  bags  that  averaged 
about  165  pounds.  Two  men  could  handle  one  pretty 
well,  but  I  know  that  they  were  too  much  for  a  kid. 

“We  like  “The  Settlers”  very  much.  I  read  it 
aloud  to  my  wife  while  she  knits  or  irons.” 

— K.  M.  H.,  N.  Y. 
HE  AVERAGE  age  of  farmers  is  well  beyond 
50  years.  It  is  dangerous  for  men  of  that  age 
to  continue  to  lift  100  pounds  or  more. 

It  adds  some  to  the  expense  to  put  feed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  smaller  sacks,  but  it  is  well  worth  while 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  health  and  convenience 
of  the  farmer. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

UR  Massachusetts  Editor,  Walter  Piper,  says 
that  once  there  was  a  certain  Vermonter  who 
was  asked  when  he  returned  home  from  his  first 
visit  to  Boston  what  he  thought  of  the  town. 

“I  dunno,”  he  replied.  “There  was  so  much  ex¬ 
citement  down  at  the  depot  that  I  didn’t  get  to  see 
much  of  the  village!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

PRICE  UEVEU:  Biggest  question  facing  Northeast  farmers  is  whether 

recent  drop  in  some  prices  is  merely  a  re-adjustment 
which  has  about  run  its  course,  or  whether  it  is  a  part  of  a  world-wide  shift  to 
a  lower  price  level.  Both  ideas  have  their  followers,  but  there  is  some  possibility 
that  the  general  levels  might  go  down  this  year.  That  possibility  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  your  plans. 

Here  are  some  facts  which  will  affect  your  decisions  regardless  of  the  general 
price  level  trends: 

DAIRY  COWS:  On  January  1,  U.  S.  cow  population  was  4%  lower  than 

a  year  ago  and  it  is  now  below  the  10-year  average. 
Compared  to  1940,  dairy  cow  numbers  are  up  1%,  while  U.  S.  population  has 
increased  10%.  In  January,  1948,  milk  production  was  6%  lower  than  in  Jan¬ 
uary  a  year  ago,  and  production  per  capita  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  for  some 
years.  Barring  a  decline  in  the  general  price  level,  the  outlook  for  the  dairy 
farmer  is  certainly  favorable. 

At  the  recent  hearing  on  the  Class  I  price  of  milk  in  New  York  City,  dairy¬ 
men  asked  for  a  Class  I  price  of  $5.68  for  April;  $5.57  for  May  and  $5.46  for 
June.  Testimony  given  showed  January  production  costs  13%  above  January 
of  last  year.  Recent  drops  in  feed  prices,  if  they  continue,  may  reduce  produc¬ 
tion  costs  about  5%. 

ROUUTRY:  s-  llen  population  January  1  was  2%  below  last  year  but 

still  slightly  more  than  the  10-year  average.  While  crop  re¬ 
ports  at  this  date  mean  relatively  little,  the  prospect  for  next  year’s  winter 
wheat  crop  is  good  and  corn  acreage  is  expected  to  be  high.  If  fewer  chicks 
are  raised — and  indications  point  that  way — eggs  should  bring  good  prices  next 
winter,  and  feed  may  be  lower. 

In  January,  commercial  hatcheries  produced  9%  fewer  chicks  than  last  year, 
had  10%  fewer  eggs  in  incubators  on  February  1,  and  orders  on  hand  for  March 
delivery  were  28%  below  last  year.  Balancing  all  factors  this  is  not  the  year  to 
cut  the  size  of  your  poultry  enterprise  drastically,  neither  is  it  a  time  for  gen¬ 
eral  expansion.  If  you  are  going  to  raise  chicks  don’t  wait  too  long.  Very  late 
chicks  are  less  profitable. 

CASH  CROPS:  Growers  of  vegetables  for  market  or  canning  and  growers 

of  cash  crops  face  more  uncertainty  than  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers.  There  i§  almost  certain  to  be  over-supplies  of  some  vegetables  at  cer¬ 
tain  times. 

FRUIT:  Assuming  again  that  the  general  price  level  stays  about  where  it 
■■™**“*  is,  prices  for  fruit  wall  depend  primarily  on  the  size  of  the  crop. 
The  time  is  past  when  poor-quality  fruit  can  be  sold  readily,  and  more  attention 
is  needed  to  growing  quality  products  and  marketing  them. 


FOOT  AAP  MOUTH  DISEASE:  Our  cooperative  efforts  to  eradi- 

cate  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 
Mexico  by  the  slaughter  and  indemnity  method  have  failed.  Many  Mexicans  do 
not  understand  the  seriousness  of  the  disease  and  there  has  been  some  lack  of 
cooperation,  which  is  understandable.  If  the  disease  gets  into  this  country  it 
will  cause  tremendous  losses.  Methods  left  to  use  in  attempting  to  keep  it  out 
include  a  quarantine  of  Mexico,  vaccination,  and  research  to  find  new  control 
measures.  Vaccination  has  never  resulted  in  eradication  of  the  disease  in  any 
area,  but  research  might  find  a  better  method. 

Research  in  this  country  means  working  with  diseased  cows.  Farmers  na¬ 
turally  fear  that  the  disease  might  spread.  Certainly  the  utmost  caution  would 
be  necessary. 

BRIEFS:  A  gasoline  shortage  is  feared  about  the  time  spring  work  starts 
on  farms  ....  Oleo  interests  have  organized  another  intensive 
campaign  to  remove  Federal  taxes  on  colored  oleo  .  .  .  ..The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  recommends  a  year’s  delay  in  Federal  legislation  on  a  long 
range  agricultural  program  ....  Battle  for  renewal  of  price  control  legislation 
is  still  being  fought  in  Washington. 
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f Y  NEIGHBOR’S  moanin’  low  to- 
•day  about  the  tax  bill  he  must 
pay;  he  says  they’re  chargin’  him  a 
rate  that  should  support  the  whole 
blamed  state;  he  can  not  see  why  any 
fool  needs  so  much  cash  to  run  the 
school.  “Besides,”  says  old  tomato 
face,  “there  ain’t  a  kid  upon  my  place. 
The  income  tax  is  even  worse,  that 
thing  would  make  a  churchman  curse; 
you’d  think  the  fed’ral  government 
had  no  place  else  to  get  a  cent.  I’ve 
profited  on  what  I’ve  sold,  but  that 
don’t  mean  I’m  made  of  gold;  it  don't 
make  sense  to  earn  a  bit  if  taxes  soak 
up  all  of  it.” 

Of  course,  I’m  sorry  as  can  be, 
my  heart  is  full  of  sympathy;  poor 
neighbor  needs  an  ai’mored  tank  to 
take  his  money  to  the  bank,  so  it’s  un¬ 
handy  as  can  be  to  draw  it  out  again, 
by  gee.  The  trouble  is,  he  makes  too 
much  on  corn  and  hogs  and  milk  and 
such;  he  Works  all  day  while  I  relax, 
and  I  pay  hardly  any  tax.  I  let  my 
Weeds  and  gullies  grow  to  keep  my  valuation  low,  my  income  tax  is  reas’nable 
because  my  wallet’s  never  full.  I’m  sure  my  system  is  the  best  ’cause  there’s 
bo  tax  at  all  on  rest. 
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THE  MORE  DELICATE  CORN  FLAKE5! 
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A  PfOdoct  of 
Gintrol  Food* 


ONE  Of  THE  FRIENDLY  73 bs/s  CEREALS 


Remember!  Few 
foods  can  better 
the  nutritional 
value  of  a  bowl  of 
cereal  with  milk 
and  sugar! 


Tune  in  to  "The  House  of  Mystery,"  Sunday  afternoons — Mutual  Network 
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Put  it  Up  at  its  Peak 
with  a  CASE  Slicer  Baler 


#  Every  pound  of  digestible  protein  and  carbohydrate  you  can 
preserve  in  your  hay  saves  precious  pounds  of  grain  and  purchased 
concentrates.  Every  hour  of  needless  exposure  in  swath  or  win¬ 
drow  robs  hay  of  nutrients,  color,  palatability  and  vitamins. 

With  a  Case  Slicer-Baler  you  can  start  baling  the  minute  that 
hay  is  cured  enough  to  keep,  hustle  it  into  the  safety  of  the  bale 
before  bleaching  and  shattering  take  their  toll.  You  run  less  risk 
of  damage  by  rain  and  dew. 

It’s  the  baler  so  simple  that  boys  operate  it,  so  moderate  in  cost 
that  most  any  farmer  can  afford  his  own.  It  takes  hay  from  win¬ 
drow  to  wagon  in  one  swift  operation — no  heavy  lifting  from  the 
ground.  It  uses  the  strong,  standard  wire  tie — builds  firm  bales 
that  stand  up  under  grapple-hook  hoisting,  rough  handling  and 
It’s  so  popular  that  demand  runs  ahead  of  increased 


New!  Roller-Bearing  Side  Rake  with 
needle-type  roller  bearings,  dirt- 
sealed  and  pressure-lubricated  at 
every  vital  point  on  reel  bars  and 
tooth-angle  control.  Roller-bearing 
rear  wheels,  too.  See  your  Case  deal¬ 
er.  Send  for  booklet  "High-Protein 
Hay,”  also  folders  on  Slicer-Baler, 
mowers,  rakes,  any  implement  or 
size  of  tractor  you  need.  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
Dept.  C-ll,  Racine,  Wis. 


Franklin  Clark  ((left)  collecting  sap  on  his  farm  in  Tompkins  bounty,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
spring  of  1947.  With  him  are  his  hired  man,  Robert  L.  Wlson,  and  his  sons. 
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About  Maple  Sirup 


I  READ  with  great  interest  the  article 
“Wanted — More  Facts  about  Making- 
Maple  Sirup”  by  Mr.  Mark  Sanford 
which  appeared  in  the  January  17th 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  that  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  in  our  answer 
seeking,  but  I  do  feel  that  past  re¬ 
search  has  accomplished  much.  This 
is  attested  to  by  a  fairly  large  volume 
of  literature  on  the  subject  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  New  York,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  State  Experiment  Stations, 
Cornell  University,  and  others.  These 
are,  of  course,  “textbook”  answers,  the 
only  outlet  for  such  facts,  but  for  a 
tangible  research  result  I  believe  the 
maple  sirup  thermometer  with  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale  is  'a  good  example. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  here 
all  the  points  which  are  raised  by  Mr. 
Sanford  because  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know  all  the  answers.  The  questions 
on  marketing,  for  instance,  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  solve,  but  it  should  be  mention¬ 
ed  that  cooperative  effort  has  been  tri¬ 
ed  very  successfully. 

It  would  also  require  a  very  long 
communication  indeed  to  cover  all  of 
the  complex  aspects  of  maple  tree  cul¬ 
ture,  soil,  and  weather  conditions,  to 
say  nothing  of  physiological  phenom¬ 
ena  and  physical  aspects  of  tapping. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  mention 
a  few  points  in  regard  to  the  sap  flow. 
Much  of  the  information  can  be  found 
in  Bulletin  No.  103  of  the  Vermont 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (pub¬ 
lished  in  1903),  Cornell  Extension  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  397  (1938)  and  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  699  (1942). 

Depth  of  Tap  Hole.  If  a  hole  is 
drilled  six  inches  deep,  four- 
fifths  of  the  sugar  will  still  come 
from  the  outer  two  to  three  inches.  Ac¬ 
tually  a  tap  hole  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  deep  will  yield  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  sap.  The  additional  amount 
gained  by  drilling  deeper  does  not  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  increased  labor  and  in¬ 
jury  to  the  tree.  Redrilling  a  tap  hole 
later  in  the  season  is  a  good  idea  from 
the  standpoint  of  cleaning  out  slime 
and  removing  healed  or  clogged  cell 
tissue,  thus  restoring  the  flow  from  the 
outer  two  inches,  but  we  have  found 
little  advantage  to  going  in  deeper. 

When  to  tap.  Of  course  sap  is 
present  in  the  tree  year  round, 
but  it  is  not  high  in  sugar  nor 
will  it  flow  from  a  tap  hole  except  in 
that  season  bounded  by  the  first  thaw 
following  the  fall  of  leaves  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  and  the  bursting  of  the  leaf  buds 
in  the  spring.  If  a  tree  is  tapped  in  a 
December  or  January  thaw  and  then 


several  months  of  cold  follow,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  holes  will  be  dried 
out  and  require  reaming  or  retapping 
when  the  regular  season  begins. 

After  the  buds  burst  and  the  large 
temperature  fluctuations  cease  the  sap 
is  not  only  altered  in  character  by 
physiological  changes,  making  it  unfit 
for  sirup,  but  soon  ceases  to  flow  un¬ 
der  pressure. 

However,  the  phenomenon  observed 
of  sap  flowing  under  pressure  during 
periods  of  great  fluctuations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  such  as 
exist  in  the  early  spring  when  the 
nights  are  cold  and  frosty,  followed  by 
warm  cloudy  days,  can  be  explained 
generally  as  follows,  and  I  quote  from' 
the  Vermont  bulletin: 

“The  maple  trunk  rapidly  accumu¬ 
lates  water  during  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring.  It  at  all  times  contains 
much  gas  enclosed  in  cell  walls  of  the 
woody  tissues.  The  sap  passes  through 
these  walls  readily,  gas  scarcely  at  all. 
Moreover,  temperature  changes  cause 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  volume 
of  imprisoned  gases.  Increase  of  water 
content  and  rising  temperature  pro¬ 
duces  pressure,  pressure  induces  sap 
movement  and  sap  movement  means 
sap  flow.  Alterations  of  temperature 
above  and  below  the  freezing  point 
cause  alternate  conditions  of  pressure 
and  suction,  and  bring  about  a  pump¬ 
like  action,  which  accounts  in  some 
measure  for  the  intermittent  flow. 
Pressure  comes  from  above  and  below 
the  tap  hole  but  little  from  the  sides”. 

Equipment.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  farmers  make  maple 
products  with  wood  burning  evapora¬ 
tors  and  in  very  simple  sugar  houses. 
They  tap  and  collect  by  hand.  Conse¬ 
quently  bulletins  on  the  subject  are 
designed  to  meet  the  conditions  most 
likely  to  prevail.  Those  who  have  pipe 
lines  and  means  for  steam  processing 
as  well  as  flexible  cable  tapping  tools 
are  fortunate  indeed. 

Filtration.  Filtering  the  sap  to 
remove  solid-  impurities  is  an 
excellent  practice,  but  the 
sugar  sand  is  another  matter.  It  is  a 
calcium  salt  of  malic  acid,  and  is  form¬ 
ed  as  a  result  of  heat  of  evaporation 
and  concentration,  thus  forming  the 
precipitate  which  must  be  removed 
from  pans  and  the  sirup.  Mechanical 
filtration  of  raw  sap  does  not  prevent 
calcium  malate  forming  in  the  sirup 
We  have  tried  chemical  filtration  but 
to  date  have  only  had  success  at  the 
expense  of  removing  the  maple  charac¬ 
ter  as  well. 

— K.  C.  Holgate,  Geneva,  N.  ¥.,  A(Jri' 
cultural  Experiment  Station. 
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MW0W0  Combinations! 

A  NEW  FORD  TRUCK  FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 


They’re  here  .  .  .  your  Ford  Dealer  has  them  .  .  .  the 
greatest  trucks  Ford’s  ever  built!  These  new  Ford  Bonus 
Built  Trucks  are  new  all  through  .  .  .  new  from  end  to  end 
and  rims  to  cab  roof.  And  there’s  the  right  truck  for  every 
farm  need  in  this  revolutionary  new  line! 

Want  choice?  More  than  139  chassis-body  combinations! 
Want  the  right  power?  Ford  has  three  great  new  truck 
engines  .  .  .  the  new  Rouge  226  Truck  Six,  the  Rouge  239 
and  Rouge  337  Truck  V-8’s,  developing  up  to  145  h.p.! 

Want  comfort?  Ford  gives  you  the  new  Million  Dollar  Cab 
with  living  room  comfort.  Exclusive  Level  Action  suspension 
effectively  insulates  cab  from  vibration  and  frame*  weave! 

Want  the  really  new  advancements?  Ford  Trucks  for  ’48 
have  new,  stronger  frames,  axles,  brakes,  steering! 

For  every  farm  job,  there’s  a  Ford  Bonus  Built  Truck  that 
will  fill  the  bill!  Compare  Ford  Trucks  for  ’48  with  all  the 
field  .  .  .  measure  them  against  your  hauling  needs.  They’re 
built  stronger  to  last  longer  .  .  .  they’re  Bonus  Built  l 


USE,  LONGER  LIFE...and  ONLY  Ford  Trucks  Have  It! 

Every  one  of  the  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’48  is  Bonus  Built .  .  .  built  with 
extra  strength  in  every  vital  part.  This  extra  strength  provides  WORK 
RESERVES  that  pay  off  in  two  important  ways: 

•  FIRST,  these  WORK  RESERVES  give  Ford  Trucks  a  greater  range  of  use 
by  permitting  them  to  handle  loads  beyond  the  normal  call  of  duty. 

Ford  Trucks  are  not  limited  to  doing  a  single,  specific  job! 

•  SECOND,  those  same  WORK  RESERVES  permit  Ford  Trucks  to  relax 
on  the  job  ...  to  do  their  jobs  easier,  with  less  strain  and  less  wear. 
Thus,  Ford  Trucks  last  longer  because  they  work  easier! 

Yes,  Ford  Trucks  are  Bonus  Built  .  .  .  built  stronger  to  last  longer! 
That’s  why  they  give  their  owners  wider  use  and  longer  life!  That’s 
why  there  are  more  Ford  Trucks  in  use  today  than  any  other  make! 

^BONUS:  "Something  given  in  addition  to  what  is  usual  or  strictly  due” — Webster 

Listen  to  the  Ford  Theater,  Sunday  afternoons — NBC  network. 

See  your  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


UFE  INSURANCE  EXPERTS  PROVE  ...  FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  UP  TO  19.6%  LONGER! 
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BABSON  BROS.  CO. 
of  NEW  YORK 


842  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  4,  New  York 

_ Copyright  1948  by  Babson  Bros.  Co. 


SYRACUSE  .  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE  ■  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  -  HOUSTON  .  ATLANTA 
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Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  N.  Y.  842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y.  Dept.  3063 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  "The  Surge  Does  Automatically  what  other  machines  ! 
I  have  to  be  helped  to  do.”  ,  ft 

,  Name..... _ _ _ _ _ 

I  Address _ State _  I 


American  Agriculturist,  March  6,  1948 
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LESS  MILK 


Y  YOUNG  calves  aren’t  doing 
well,”  writes  a  dairyman.  “They 
don’t  eat  as  they  should,  are  not 
thrifty.”  How  many  herd  owners  are 
having  this  experience  with  their 
calves?  Some  are,  I  know.  The  point 
is,  what  may  be  the  trouble? 

I  wonder  if  the  present  price  of  milk 
has  anything  to  do  with  it.  In  the  case 
of  the  dairyman  just  mentioned,  his 
calves  received  no  milk  after  the  sixth 
day.  He  switched  to  milk  substitutes, 
hay  and  grain,  at  that  time.  Granting 
that  we  wish  to  sell  as  much  milk  at 
present  prices  as  we  can,  how  far  riiay 
we  go  with  our  milk-saving  program 
and  still  have  thrifty,  well-grown, 
healthy  heifers  that  will  make  cows 
of  large  size?  If  we  had  skim  milk  in 
this  Eastern  area  to  feed,  the  situation 
might  be  different — but  we  don’t,  ex¬ 
cept  as  powder  which  must  be  bought. 
Each  dairyman  raising  calves  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  saving  as 
much  whole  milk  as  possible  and  still 
grow  sturdy  replacements. 

Milk  Has  No  Substitute 

One  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that 
the  stomach  of  a  young  calf  is  designed 
by  nature  for  milk.  When  we  feed  other 
things,  we  are  going  against  nature’s 
rule.  It  is  only  when  the  digestive  ap¬ 
paratus  of  a  calf  has  developed  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  handle  dry  feeds  safely  that 
milk  can  be  reduced  and  finally  dis¬ 
continued.  This  age  varies  with  calves 
and  with  breeds. 

Work  at  Cornell  indicates  that  whole 
milk  can  be  reduced  after  about  the 
third  week  of  age  with  Holstein  and 
Ayrshire  calves.  For  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys,  four  weeks  is  preferred. 
Milk,  however,  is  not  entirely  discon¬ 
tinued  until  after  these  calves  are  eat¬ 
ing  well  of  leafy,  well-cured  hay  and 
dry  properly-formulated  calf  starters. 
Seven  weeks  of  age  for  Holsteins  and 
Ayrshires  and  ten  weeks  for  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys  is  early  enough  to  stop 
all  milk  feeding.  A  total  of  about  350 
pounds  of  whole  milk  for  each  calf 
will  be  consumed  upon  a  feeding  sched¬ 
ule  of  this  kind. 

Three  hundred  fifty  pounds  of  milk 
to  raise  a  calf  may  seem  like  a  lot  of 
milk  to  feed  at  present  milk  values. 
However,  it  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  what  is  required  if  a  calf  is  fed  full 
milk  rations  for  six  months  with  no 
calf  starters.  This  used  to  be  common 
calf  raising  practice  when  skim  milk 
was  not  available. 

Calf  Starters 

Calf  starters  do  save  milk  and  dairy¬ 
men  should  use  them.  They  do  cut  down 
on  the  amount  of  milk  it  will  take  to 
raise  a  good  calf.  There  are  many  well 
formulated  “starters”  on  the  market. 
However,  there  is  no  calf  starter  that  I 
know  of  that  will  raise  a  calf  as  most 
dairymen  like  to  raise  them  without 
some  milk  during  the  early  weeks  of 
a  calf’s  life.  This  assertion  may  be 
contrary  to  what  some  folks  may  say. 

The  calf  experimenters  are  still  seek¬ 
ing  the  ideal  milkless  calf  raising  for¬ 
mula.  They  are  trying  out  this  and 
that  feed  combination  with  added  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins.  Progress  is  being 
made.  Yet,  not  one  of  these  research 
men  is  ready  to  say  he  has  a  calf 
starter  or  milk  substitute  that  will 
produce  normal  growth  and  a  healthy 
calf  without  first  allowing  some  milk. 
Milk  is  essential  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  to  give  the  calf  a  good  start. 

When  feeding  a  commercial  milk 
substitute,  select  one  which  has  proven 
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to  give  good  results — and  follow  spe¬ 
cifically  the  instructions  of  its  mann- 
facturer  on  how  to  feed  it.  As  the 
calves  increase  their  starter  consump¬ 
tion,  gradually  withdraw  the  milk.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  most  Holstein 
calves  will  be  doing  well  enough  on 
about  two  pounds  of  starter  daily  so 
milk  feeding  can  be  discontinued  en¬ 
tirely.  Three  to  four  pounds  of  starter 
a  day  is  enough  for  most  calves  taken 
off  milk — four  pounds  for  the  larger 
breeds. 

Hay  For  Calves 

As  calves  are  slowly,  taken  off  milk 
and  put  on  starters,  give  them  all  the 
hay  they  will  eat  They  will  not  con¬ 
sume  much  at  two  weeks  of  age,  but 
have  some  in  a  hay  rack  for  them  to 
nibble  upon  as  they  care  to.  Hay  that 
is  well-cured  and  leafy  makes  a  good 
extra  source  of  vitamins  A  and  D. 
Calves  need  these  vitamins.  A  legume 
hay  like  clover  or  alfalfa  is  good,  but 
many  calf  raisers  prefer  second  cut¬ 
ting  mixed  clover  and  timothy  for  calf 
hay. 

The  point  is,  start  calves  eating  good 
hay  at  an  early  age.  Don’t  give  much 
silage  until  after  they  are  six  months 
old.  Of  course,  a  little  before  that  age 
for  variety  won’t  hurt,  but  don’t  let 
silage  cut  down  on  the  calf’s  hay  con¬ 
sumption  or  cause  scouring. 

Growing  Mixtures 

Calf  starters  are  now  high  priced: 
so  is  all  grain  for  that  matter,  but  a 
good  growing  mixture  costs  less  than 
starter.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  change 
calves  to  growing  mixtures  from  start¬ 
ers  at  about  three  months  of  age,  tak¬ 
ing  about  two  weeks  to  make  the  shift. 
Most  any  palatable,  low  protein  fit¬ 
ting  mixture  will  do.  We  like  this  mix¬ 
ture  or  one  similar:  30  ground  oats,  30 
corn  or  hominy,  30  wheat  bran  and  10 
of  linseed  oil  meal.  A  pound  of  iodized 
salt  and  a  pound  of  steamed  bonemeal 
mixed  in  will  supply  added  minerals. 

Four  to  four  and  a  half  pounds  a 
day  of  this  grain  along  with  all  the 
good  hay  they  will  eat  ought  to  keep 
these  four-months-old  calves  growing 
nicely.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
check  a  calf’s  growth  frequently  by 
using  a  weight-measuring  tape.  These 
tapes  are  handy  and  quite  reliable  gad¬ 
gets  to  have  and  use. 

f  alf  Health 

There  are  many  good  rules  for  rais¬ 
ing  healthy  calves.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them  to  keep  in  mind: 

Start  growing  your  calf  before  it  is 
born.  That  means  proper  feeding  and 
care  of  the  dam  before  she  calves.  Give 
the  cow  six  to  eight  weeks  as  a  dry 
period.  Feed  her  good  legume  hay,  sil¬ 
age  if  you  have  it,  and  a  grain  fitting 
mixture  containing  the  minerals  calci¬ 
um,  phosphorus  and  salt.  Let  her  calve 
in  a  clean,  dry,  well-bedded  box  stall. 

Dry  the  calf  or  let  the  cow  do  it.  Dis¬ 
infect  the  naval  cord  immediately  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  Wash  the  dam’s  ud¬ 
der  with  chlorine  solution  and  give  the 
calf  a  good  feeding  of  the  first  colos¬ 
trum  milk  rich  in  Vitamin  A.  Keep 
the  calf  out  of  cold  drafts.  Avoid 
dampness  and  wet  floors. 

Leave  the  calf  with  the  dam  at  least 
one  day  but  not  over  four.  Teach  it  to 
drink  from  a  bucket  or  use  a  nipple 
pail.  Keep  all  utensils  and  surroundings 
clean  and  sanitary.  Feed  its  own  dam’s 
milk  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Don’t  over-feed  on  milk  to  cause 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Raise  Big  Calves  with  Dairy  Quality  on 
PURINA  CALF  STARTENA 

Look  at  a  big,  deep-framed  4-month-old  heifer.  Can’t  you  almost  be 
sure  that  she’s  going  to  be  a  big,  deep-bodied  cow  with  the  constitu¬ 
tion  to  produce  a  lot  of  milk?  Yes,  you  can  see  real  dairy  quality  .  .  . 
almost  see  your  future  cow  at  4  months  when  you’re  raising  a  calf  on 
the  Purina  Calf  Startena  Plan. 

And  that’s  why  thousands  of  dairymen  grow  calves  the  Purina  Way. 
They  like  big-framed,  smooth  coated  calves  ...  no  soft  milk  fat . . .  not 
paunchy!  Feed  Purina  Calf  Startena  to  your  next  calves.  See  the  differ¬ 
ence  it  makes  in  size  and  dairy  quality.  Buy  Calf  Startena  at  your  Purina 
Dealer’s  store  with  the  Checkerboard  Sign. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Sf.  Johnsbury,  Vf.  •  Wilmington,  Del.  •  Oswego,  N.  Y.  •  North  Adams,  Mass. 


SAVCS*UIK .TOO! 

40  al  replaa! 
40  gallons. 
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DEVELOPS  REAL  MILKERS 
ON  CALF  STARTENA 

“I  raise  8-10  calves  a  year  on  Calf  Startena,” 
says  George  F.  Tarbox,  R.  7,  Troy,  N.  Y.  “It 
developed  big  cows  with  depth,  spring  of  rib 
. .  .  real  milkers." 
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'OUR  PURINA  DEALER  CAN 
SPRAY  YOUR  BARN  INTERIOR 

WITH 


WHITING  and  DDT 

in  ONE  operation  '■  i 

Cold  water  paint  and  DDT  combined  in  such  a  way  that 
the  paint  does  not  neutralize  the  killing  action  of  the 
DDT.  Save  money.  Let  your  Purina  Dealer  do  a  two-in-one 
spraying  job  in  your  barn  with  — 


PURINA^/M^FARM 


“DON’T  GO  TO  SEA 
IN  A  FOG  UNLESS 
YOU  HAVE  TO” 


of  my  good  friends  in  St. 

Louis,  who  served  as  a  high- 
ranking  officer  in  the  Navy,  still  uses 
some  of  the  salty  expressions  from  his 
seagoing  days. 


Recently  we  were  discussing  a  very 
knotty  problem  which  needed  further 
!  consideration  when  he  said,  in  Navy 

parlance,  “Don’t  go  to  sea  in  a  fog 

I 

unless  you  have  to.” 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

That’s  a  wise  motto  for  us  to  follow 
in  handling  some  of  today’s  compli¬ 
cated  problems.  It  doesn’t  mean  that 
we  shouldn’t  launch  out  into  the  deep 
when  the  sun  is  up,  when  the  wind  is 
fair,  and  the  course  is  known.  But 
when  there  is  uncertainty  and  we  don’t 
see  what  is  ahead,  it  is  common  sense 
to  stay  close  to  shore. 

Or,  in  even  more  practical  terms,  if 
someone  is  trying  to  sell  us  a  plan  that 
is  confused  and  complicated,  we’d  bet¬ 
ter  not  buy  it. 


Or,  if  we  have  any  personal  or  busi¬ 
ness  plans  requiring  heavy  financial 
obligations,  we’d  better  wait  until  the 
fog  lifts. 


There  is  a  sign  in  one  of  our  Purina 
conference  rooms  which  reads: 
FUNDAMENTALS  -  S  IMPLICIT Y. 
In  Naval  terms  I  think  this  would 
mean  “stick  close  to  shore,”  avoiding 
all  complicated  ventures  until  the  fog 
disappears. 


In  the  days  ahead  let’s  all  be  sure 
we  take  the  fog  out  of  our  plans  before 
putting  them  into  action.  This  applies 
to  our  personal  plans,  our  farm  plans,  our 
business  plans,  our  community  plans. 


Daringly  yours, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH, 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


and  NEW  ifl  Equipment  for  Modern  Farming 


Mr-  The  new,  small  No.  4-E 
hammer  mill  to  be  powered 
by  a  3,  5  or  7’/2  hp.  electric 
motor  or  the  Farmall  Cub 
Tractor.  Handles  all  types  of 
grains  and  feed.  Ideal  for 
overhead  bin  installations. 


a  complete  implement 
control.  Hydraulic  power 
in  both  directions  — 
power  to  lift  the  imple¬ 
ment  from  the  ground 
and  power  to  force  it 
into  the  ground. 


New  Farmall  C,  equipped  with  FARMALL  TOUCH-CONTROL  .  .  .  one  of  five  all-purpose 
tractors  with  matched  machines  for  every  size  farm,  and  for  every  crop  and  soil  condition. 

It’s  Spring,  1948  .  .  .  and  new  International  Harvester  Farm 
Machines  are  out  in  the  fields,  all  over  America. 

What  an  array  of  new  IH  equipment  it  is !  Every  machine  is 
the  leader  in  its  field,  made  by  International  Harvester,  pace¬ 
setter  in  farm  equipment  manufacture.  Every  machine  has  been 
designed  and  built  to  make  farm  mechanization  more  complete 
and  to  bring  additional  time  and  labor-saving  advantages  to  the 
family  farm.  These  machines  are  as  up-to-date  as  tomorrow. 
They  fit  today’s  way  of  farming,  with  the  emphasis  on  soil  con¬ 
servation  and  better  land  use.  They’re  made  for  simple,  conven¬ 
ient  one-man  operation. 

Your  IH  Dealer  is  the  man  to  see  about  all  that’s  new  in  IH 
Farm  Equipment.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  you  with 
the  machines  you  need. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


i 


Smallest  Farmall  — 
e  new  FARMALL  CUB 
tractor,  with  cultivator. 
This  is  a  great  combina¬ 
tion  for  fast  cultivation. 


New  FARMALL  SUPER-A 
tractor  equipped  with  drill 
planterand  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment.  Farmall  is  a  regis¬ 
tered  trade-mark.  Only  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  builds 
Farmall  Tractors. 


Speed  up  the  hay  har¬ 
vest  with  the  new  No.  45 
Pickup  Baler.  Self-feeding, 
fully  automatic.  Farmall  H 
(or  tractor  of  equivalent 
power)  handles  it  nicely. 
No  auxiliary  engine  needed. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

r*  ,  r:  „*v 

Leader  in  Farm  Equipment  Progress 
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“Good”  Grass  Isn’t  Good  Enough ! 


.he  output  of  our  grasslands  can  be  doubled ! 

Top  experts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  tell  you  that.  So  will  many  a  far¬ 
sighted  rancher  and  farmer  out  of  his  actual 
experience.  So  will  students  and  teachers  of 
land  management  everywhere  ...  In  that  bright 
possibility  of  range  and  pasture  improvement 
lies  one  principal  hope  for  more  food  for  a  hun¬ 
gry  world.  Not  only  more  food,  but  better  food. 
For  proper  grassland  management  will  improve 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  foods  coming  off  it.  It  will  save  the  land, 
too,  protecting  the  precious  layer  of  topsoil 
from  blowing  away  or  washing  off  to  sea.  And 
it  will  increase  the  amount  and  value  of  hay  for 
cash-crop  or  winter  feeding. 

The  way  is  wide  open  for  you  to  improve  your 
grass.  Strong  and  willing  allies  stand  ready  to 
help  you.  For  advice  and  active  help  in  plan¬ 
ning  your  own  grass-management  program, 
there’s  your  County  Agent  .  .  .  For  technical, 
practical  help  in  putting  your  program  into 
operation,  call  on  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
technician  who  lives  in  your  district  .  .  .  And 
for  information  on  newest  experimental  devel¬ 
opments,  call  on  your  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  or  experiment  station. 

The  program  of  good  management  for  your 
grassland  which  you  work  out  together  will 
probably  consist  of  some — or  perhaps  all — of 
the  following  practices.  If  you’re  in  the  range 
country:  (1)  Livestock  numbers  balanced  to  the 
amount  of  grass  you  can  produce.  (2)  A  rota¬ 
tion  schedule  of  seasonal  grazing.  (3)  Water 
located  conveniently.  (4)  Elimination  of  exces¬ 
sive  brush.  (5)  Wider  distribution  of  salt  to 
prevent  over-grazing  near  salt  source.  (6)  Re¬ 
seeding  of  over-used  or  abandoned  range.  (7)  In¬ 
troduction  of  improved  native  grasses  and 
adapted  new  grasses.  (8)  Irrigation.  (9)  Pro¬ 
tection  against  wind  and  water  erosion.  If 
yours  is  farm  pasture  land:  (1)  Liming.  (2)  Ferti¬ 
lization.  (3)  Seeding  with  pasture  mixtures  which 
stretch  the  grazing  season  at  both  ends.  (4 )  Weed 
control  by  mowing  or  chemicals.  (5)  Rotation 
grazing.  (6)  Avoidance  of  over-grazing. 
(7)  Irrigation. 

We  of  Swift  &  Company  have  the  same  deep, 
basic  interest  that  you  have  in  range  and  pas¬ 
ture  improvement.  More  and  better  grass  is  to 
our  interest  as  it  istoyours — and  to  the  nation’s. 
That’s  why  we  urge  you  to  act,  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  your  grasslands. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


Cries  Our  City  Cousin  to  the  hired  man, 
"Please  turn  off  that  big  electric  fan!" 


tyl{ui//n  £Recifie  fiok 

SPRINGTIME  PORK  AND  VEAL 

(Yield:  5  to  6  servings) 

Vl  pound  pork  shoulder  2  tablespoons  flour 

Vi  pound  veal  shoulder  1  tablespoon  sugar 

Vi  cup  diced  rhubarb  14  cup  water 

1 Vi  teaspoons  salt 

Cut  pork  and  veal  into  1-inch  cubes.  Brown  in  heavy 
skillet.  Add  rhubarb.  Cover.and  simmer  1  hour.  Remove 
cover.  Combine  salt,  flour,  sugar,  and  water.  Stir  lightly 
into  meat.  Simmer  5  minutes  to  blend.  Serve  hot  with  or 
without  toast. 


Morley  A.  Jull 
to  make  feed 


Soda  Bill  sez: 

.  .  .  that  flattery  is  soft  soap — 

and  soft  soap  is  mostly  " lye .” 


Profit  Comes  from  SAVING! 


The  story  at  the  head  of  this  page  is 
about  farmers  and  ranchers  making 
the  most  of  their  grasslands.  By 
good  planning,  managing  well,  and 
operating  efficiently,  they  can  grow  more  grass, 
produce  more  food  for  the  world,  and  make  more 
money.  While  writing  that  story,  I  was  struck  by  a 
similarity  in  the  Swift  business.  For  it  is  careful 
planning  and  efficient  operation  that  keep  us  in 
business,  too.  Like  you  with  your  grassland,  we’ve 
got  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have.  We’ve  got  to 
practice  efficiency.  We,  also,  must  cut  costs,  oper¬ 
ate  with  economy.  Not  only  the  important  econ¬ 
omy  of  finding  uses  and  markets  for  every  possible 
by-product,  but  economy  and  efficiency  all  along 
the  line. 

Maybe  you  saw  Swift’s  recent  financial  report 
for  1947.  It  showed  that  we  earned  $22,334,977 
after  provision  of  $12,000,000  for  high  cost  addi¬ 
tions  to  fixed  assets.  This  earning  represented  one 
cent  out  of  our  average  dollar  of  sales.  That  one 
cent  was  earned  in  large  part  by  the  savings  we 
made.  The  operating  figures  of  our  business  prove 
that  statement.  They  show  where  the  savings 
came  from.  New  methods  of  doing  things  which 
save  time  and  cost.  Modem  equipment  replacing 
old,  worn  equipment.  Better  ways  discovered  by 
Swift  research  to  produce,  use  and  handle  Swift 
products.  A  small  saving  here  .  .  .  another  there 
.  .  .  little  economies,  pyramiding  into  big  econo¬ 
mies.  Until,  added  together,  the  savings  which  we 
made  last  year  in  the  actual  day-by-day  operation 
of  the  Swift  business  amounted  to  a  considerable 
part  of  our  earnings. 

Careful  planning,  good  management  and  effi¬ 
cient  operation  are  “musts”  in  our  business  as  in 
yours.  “Little  things”  can  often  add  up  to  the 
difference  between  a  profit 

and  a  loss.  IA].  Si'ml>  Sen. 


Good  Poultry  Pastures  Save  Grain 

by  Morley  A.  Jull,  University  of  Maryland 

An  adequate  range  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  grain-feeding  chickens  by  as  much  as 
10% — even  more  for  turkeys.  That’s 
why  this  year,  more  than  ever,  farmers 
and  commercial  poultrymen  should 
plan  on  sanitary  poultry  pastures.  But 
even  with  good  forage  there  should  be 
no  "skimping”  in  the  daily  feeding 
program,  or  the  growth  of  chickens  and 
poults  will  be  retarded.  The  best  way 
supplies  go  further  is  to  raise  the  birds  on  clean  ranges 
that  provide  succulent  green  feed  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  growing  season. 

In  addition  to  saving  grain,  good  pasture  promotes 
bone  development  and  early  feathering,  and  helps 
keep  birds  healthy.  Eggs  usually  have  better  hatch- 
ability  when  breeding  stock  has  access  to  good  range. 

Death  losses  from  diseases,  worms  and  other  para¬ 
sites  are  greatly  reduced  among  growing  chickens  and 
turkeys  raised  on  clean  ranges,  isolated  from  adult 
birds.  A  clean  range  is  one  that  has  not  been  used  by 
poultry  of  any  kind  for  at  least  one  year  or  preferably 
for  two  years. 

F or  greater  benefits,  poultry  pastures  should 
be  in  a  constantly  growing  condition.  Since 
green  plants  are  most  palatable  when  young, 
pastures  should  be  mowed  at  reasonable  in¬ 
tervals.  Feeding  value  of  pasture  crops  is  de¬ 
termined  by  their  basic  nutritive  value,  and 
by  length  of  time  readily  available  in  the 
early  growth  stage.  Therefore,  pastures  should 
be  planned  to  maintain  fresh  growth  through¬ 
out  the  season.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
growing  different  kinds  of  crops  at  different 
seasons. 


Agricultural  Research  Department 


“Weigh  ’em  to  Swift!” 

The  pen  gate 
opens  and  cattle 
crowd  into  the 
alley,  headed  for 
the  scales.  A  cry 
rings  out,  "Weigh 
’em  to  Swift!” 

Another  lot  of 
livestock  has  been  sold  to  Swift  &  Company. 
That  deal  is  a  miniature  of  the  business  rela¬ 
tionship  between  livestock  producers  and 
meat  packers. 

When  this  lot  of  steers  was  "finished,”  the 
producer  sent  them  to  the  stockyards,  con¬ 
signed  to  a  commission  firm.  In  the  "yards” 
livestock  buyers  came  to  look  and  make 
their  competitive  bids.  Competition  is  al¬ 
ways  keen  because  26,000  meat  packers  and 
other  commercial  slaughterers  in  the  United 
States  are  active  in  livestock  buying.  Each 
buyer  knows  that  unless  he  bids  "the  going 
price”  for  the  animals  he  wants,  some  com¬ 
petitor  will  get  them.  Also,  he  knows  that  if  he 
bids  too  high  his  company  will  take  a  loss. 

Thus  competition  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  set  the  prices  all  along  the  line. 
This  load  of  steers  went  to  Swift  &  Company 
because  the  Swift  buyer  offered  more  than 
other  buyers.  And  the  price  he  paid  was 
based  on  his  estimate  of  what  the  meat,  hides, 
glands  and  other  by-products  would  be  worth 
to  Swift  &  Company. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS-AND  YOURS 

Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years — and  years  to  your  life 
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OPALINE 
ALL  PURPOSE 
Gear  lubricant 
BX 


SURE  WILL  AND  IN  YOUR  TRACTOR 
AND  TRUCKS >  OPALINE  GEAR 
LUBRICANT  PROTECTS  GEARS  AND 
MAKES  SHIFTING  EASIER  IN  HOT 
WEATHER  OR  COLD.  BUT... 


SAY,  THAT  CAN 
WILL  BE  HANDY 
AROUND  THE  FARM 
WHEN  IT'S  EMPTY. 


BUT 

WHAT? 


BUT  REMEMBER  DUST  AND  GRIT  GET  INTO  ANY 
GEAR  BOX.  SO  BE  SURE  TO  DRAIN  THE  TRANS¬ 
MISSION  AND  FINAL  DRIVE  REGULARLY  AS 
YOUR  TRACTOR  MANUFACTURER  RECOMMENDS. 


PHONE  OR  WRITE  YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT  TODAY  FOR 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Watering  bridle,  black,  bit  and  reins . $  .90 


Hobbles,  used  _ _ 50 

Rope  lariat,  25  ft.,  new  _ _ _  .75 

Connecting  links,  2(4"  long,  dozen  .  1.00 

Hair  cinches,  used  . . . .  2.00 


Prices  do  NOT  include  postage.  Special  circu¬ 
lar  mailed  for  3c  s.amp.  1945  catalog,  308 
pages,  mailed  for  §1.00. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS 
501  Broadway  New  York  12.  N.  t. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy 

PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS 

Eight  different  types  manufactured,  using  the 
well  known  PRECISION  4  h.  p.  2  cycle  gaso¬ 
line  motor. 

Over  4,000  of  these  machines  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  throughout  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Immediate  delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  P.  Q.  ROUSES  POINT,  N.  Y. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  Lumber  ^''9  .  BELSAW  MODELS 


lies,  shingles, 

ergfes,  |«th. 
Ati'rlrtinq 


200- 


'  in  10  to  24  foot  sawing^®^ 

I  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
,  $]!  positive  doge.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 

eretre  for  lew  cost  power.  Thousands  used  for 
commercial  cawing.  Pays  for  itself  quickly*  Gend 
J  post  eart*  today  for  FREE  booklet,  "How  To  Make 
Lumber  ’  and  Catalog  of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

LHASA  W  MACHINERY  CO.,  81 5A  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Road  Kansas  City  2, Mo. 


Sav  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


ATTENTION:  SUGAR  MAKERS : 

Why  not  make  all  the  Syrup  yeu  can  when 
prices  are  good.  Wc  can  ship  promptly.  Buck¬ 
ets,  Covers,  Tanks  and  other  supplies. 

Send  for  circulars  and  price  list,  if  interested. 
G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY 
Manufacturers  of  Maple  Syrup  Makinp  Utensils 
RUTLAND  VERMONT. 
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Where  orchard  grass  and  Ladino  Clover 
are  sown  for  pasture,  how  much  of  each 
seed  is  used  per  acre? 

Recommendation  is  8  pounds  of  or¬ 
chard  grass  and  1  pound  of  Ladino  per 
acre.  This  mixture  is  recommended  for 
pasture  or  grass  silage.  It  is  suited  to  a 
wide  range  of  soil  conditions  but  needs 
plenty  of  fertility.  For  best  results  it 
needs  to  be  grazed  or  cut  frequently  in 
order  to  keep  the  crop  succulent  and 
palatable. 

Is  it  worthwhile  when  setting  out  apples 
to  buy  two-year-old  trees  rather  than 
one-year-old? 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
by  the  time  the  apples  are  at  bearing 
age,  the  difference  between  one-year 
and  two-year-old  stock  cannot  be  seen. 
If  it  is  a  case  of  a  tree  or  two  for  the 
home  garden,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
buy  4-  or  5-year  old  trees,  which  are 
often  advertised. 

When  a  nitrogen  carrier  is  used  on  an 
orchard,  what  amount  is  recommended? 

The  usual  suggestion  is  to  use  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  for  each  year  of 
the  tree’s  age  until  a  maximum  of  7 
to  10  pounds  is  used  on  older  trees. 
The  percentage  of  nitrogen  varies 
somewhat  in  different  carriers  but 
there  is  not  enough  difference  to  be 
important. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  men 
who  have  tried  bird's-foot  trefoil? 

When  this  was  first  introduced,  con¬ 
siderable  dissatisfaction  was  expressed. 
However,  experience  showed  that  this 
is  a  crop  which  becopes  established 
rather  slowly  and  some  seedings  which 
did  not  seem  satisfactory  developed 
into  excellent  fields. 

One  of  its  advantages  is  that  the 
quality  of  the  hay  does  not  seem  to 
deteriorate  as  rapidly  as  many  hay 
plants  if  it  becomes  impossible  to  cut 
it  early.  Under  certain  conditions  it  is 
giving  very  good  satisfaction  both  for 
pasture  and  hay. 

I  would  appreciate  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  on  controlling  corn  borers  in  sweet 
corn. 

Our  Entomologists  recommend  dust¬ 
ing  the  corn  with  1  per  cent  rotenone. 
Four  or  5  dust  treatments  at  intervals 
of  5  days  are  necessary. 

It  is  usually  not  necessary  to  dust 
it  before  the  corn  gets  to  be  18  inches 
high  but  you  should  start  about  a 
week  after  the  first  corn  borer  eggs 
appear.  That  depends  a  little  bit  on  the 
weather  but  should  be  around  June 
20th.  Of  course,  it  takes  very  careful 
searching  to  find  the  eggs.  Another 
way  to  decide  when  to  start  dusting  is 
when  the  very  first  pin  holes  injury 
appears  in  the  corn  leaves. 

Usually  corn  planted  so  that  it  ma¬ 
tures  in  late  August  is  not  likely  to 
be  seriously  injured  by  the  corn  borer. 
—A.  J.  Pratt ,  College  of  Agriculture. 

How  can  I  tell  if  my  cook  stove  is  too 
slow  for  a  pressure  saucepan? 

In  answer  to  many  questions  as  to 
whether  the  pressure  saucepans  can 
be  used  successfully  on  slow  cook- 
stoves  heated  by  kerosene,  wood  or 
coal,  the  Maine  Experiment  Station 
says  it  depends  on  HOW  slow  the  stove 
is.  If  the  stove  gives  off  heat  fast 
enough  to  boil  away  2  cups  of  water  in 
30  minutes,  pressure  saucepans  can  be 
used  on  it. 

The  Station  advises  testing  in  this 
way:  Measure  4  cups  of  boiling  water 
in  a  3-quart  saucepan,  put  on  the  cover 
and  boil  on  fastest  heat  for  30  minutes. 
Then  measure  the  amount  of  water 
that  is  left.  If  less  than  2  cups  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  left,  the  stove  is  fast  enough  for 
pressure  cooking. 


QcmtLeZ 

MAGNESIUM 

HUNGER 

RoiVauf 


MAGNESIUM  deficiency  in  soils  is 
robbing  thousands  of  farmers  of  a 
valuable  share  of  their  yields. 

When  crops  suffer  from  Magne¬ 
sium  hunger,  they  show  unmistak¬ 
able  signs  of  starvation  .  .  .  lower 
leaves  of  potato  plants  lose  color, 
“fire”  at  tips  and  edges  and  be¬ 
come  brittle  .  .  .  apple  leaves  de¬ 
velop  gray  green  and  dark  brown 
“blotches”  .  .  .  lower  leaves  of  cab¬ 
bage  become  mottled  and  puck¬ 
ered  . . .  tomato  leaves  lose  color  be¬ 
tween  veins,  are  brittle  and  curve 
upwards  .  .  .  snap  bean  leaves  de¬ 
velop  chlorosis  . . .  corn  leaves  have 
yellow  streaks  between  veins. 

When  you  see  these  symptoms, 
they  mean  that  a  lack  of  Magne¬ 
sium  in  your  soil  is  reducing  your 
profits  at  harvest  time.  All  crops 
must  have  sufficient  Magnesium  to 
produce  abundant  yields.  Many 
farmers  have  found  that  it  pays  to 
guard  against  Magnesium  hunger 
by  giving  their  farms  regular  appli¬ 
cations  of  High-Magnesium  Lime 
— the  most  economical  source  of  both 
Calcium  and  Magnesium. 


I 
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LEE  Double  Strength  hydrated 
lime  contains  45  %  Calcium  Oxide 
and  30%  Magnesium  Oxide.  Both 
Calcium  and  Magnesium  sweeten 
the  soil  and  both  are  essential  plant 
foods.  If  your  farm  lacks  these  ele¬ 
ments,  they  can  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss. 

LEE  Double  Strength  hydrated 
lime  is  guaranteed  analysis,  has 
superior  fineness  and  is  quick-act¬ 
ing.  It  helps  your  farm  to  return 
bigger  profits  two  ways:  I)  It 
sweetens  the  soil,  preventing  harm¬ 
ful  acidity.  2)  It  supplies  Magnesi¬ 
um  and  Calcium  needed  to  produce 
bigger  yields  of  better  quality  crops. 

Other  LEE  LIME  guaranteed 
products,  containing  Magnesium 
are:  tobey  pulverized  limestone, 

LEE  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE,  TO¬ 
BEY  AGRA  HYDRATE,  and  LEE  SU¬ 
PERFINE  spray  lime.  See  y OVU¬ 
LE  E  LIME  dealer  today,  or  fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Ask  about  LEE' s  soil-testing  service,  and 
LEE’s  power-spreader  service  which  saves 
ags  and  labor  costs  and  is  the  most 
fficient  method  of  applying  limestone, 

LEE  LIME  CORPORATION 
Lee,  Massachusetts 

I  want  full  information  on  the  use  of 
LEE  LIME  guaranteed  products.  With¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation,  send  me  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  prices. 


NAM  E. 


ADDRESS- 
U1TY _ 


.SPATE. 
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Lime  Needed  in  Some  Orchards 


IN  THE  January  issue  of  FARM  RE¬ 
SEARCH  published  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  Professor  Damon  Boynton 
gives  the  results  of  some  tests  on  the 
acidity  of  orchard  soils.  He  points  out 
that  unlimed  soils  tend  to  become  more 
acid  over  a  period  of  years  and  that 
dairymen  usually  apply  lime  once  in  a 
rotation  in  order  to  grow  legumes. 

Because  fruit  trees  can  stand  a  lot 
of  acidity,  many  fruit  growers  have 
not  limed  their  orchards  at  all,  and 
where  liming  has  been  followed  it  was 
done  to  encourage  the  growth  of  clover. 

However,  at  Cornell  tne  Pomology 
Department  finds  that  modern  spray¬ 
ing  and  fertilizing  practices  in  Mc¬ 
Intosh  orchards  may  be  increasing  the 
rate  of  acidification  of  the  soil.  For 
example,  the  Cornell  orchards,  in  an 
area  where  unlimed  areas  are  moder¬ 
ately  acid  at  the  surface,  becoming 
more  alkaline  at  greater  depths,  the 
soil  under  the  apple  trees  was  found 
to  be  extremely  acid  to  a  depth  of  3 
feet. 

A  similar  check  in  a  mature  Mc¬ 
Intosh  orchard  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
gave  similar  results.  The  soil  under  the 
trees  was  more  acid  than  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  the  soil  is  acid  to 
a  considerable  depth.  In  this  orchard 
some  trees  are  showing  magnesium  de¬ 
ficiency  symptoms  which  occur  in  soils 
low  in  calcium  and  magnesium. 

This  increase  in  acidity  is  probably 
due  to  the  use  of  spray  materials  con¬ 
taining  sulphur  and  to  the  use  of  acid¬ 
forming  fertilizers. 

Estimates  indicate  that  liming  at 
the  rate  of  1000  to  2000  pounds  of 
ground  limestone  per  acre  per  year 
may  be  necessary  to  correct  the  effects 
of  the  sulphur  sprays  on  the  soil  under 
the  trees. 

—  A.  A.  — 

LIME  FOR  GARDENS 

Many  vegetables  will  not  grow  well 
on  a  soil  that  is  acid,  or  “sour,”  and 
practically  all  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  grown  in  the  garden,  except  po¬ 
tatoes,  watermelons,  strawberries,  and 
raspberries,  will  grow  as  well  and  us¬ 
ually  better  on  a  soil  that  is  only 
slightly  acid. 

If  beets  and  spinach  thrive  in  the 
garden,  it  is  a  fair  indication  that  lime 
is  not  needed.  On  soils  that  are  medium 
to  strongly  acid,  from  50  to  100  pounds 


of  high-magnesium  (dolomitic)  lime¬ 
stone  or  75  to  150  pounds  of  wood 
ashes  should  be  applied  to  each  1,000 
square  feet,  depending  on  how  acid  the 
soil  is.  Lime  and  wood  ashes  are  broad¬ 
cast  on  plowed  land,  preferably  in  the 
fall,  and  harrowed  or  raked  in.  Once 
the  soil  is  properly  limed,  no  further 
applications  should  be  made  for  several 
years. 

Before  applying  lime  or  ashes,  it  is 
well  to  have  the  soil  tested.  —  Maine 
Extension  Bulletin  No.  262.)  ( Editor’s 
Note — Tim  higher  the  humus  content 
of  the  soil,  the  less  the  damage  from 
a  shortage  of  lime.) 

—  A.  A.  — 

SWEET  CORN  ON  JULY  4 

ID  YOU  ever  have  your  own  sweet 
corn  on  July  4th?  We  did  when 
miserable  southern-grown  corn  was 
selling  for  17  cents  an  ear,  3  for  half  a 
dollar.  Well,  how  did  we  accomplish  this 
marvel?  We  happened  to  have  a  bright 
sunny  pantry  window  which  for  several 
years  had  served  no  good  purpose  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  cat  to  take  a  sun  bath.  We 
were  buying  a  brand  of  coffee  which 
came  in  paper  cartons.  I  saved  them 
and  planted  a  dozen  hills  of  corn  in 
these  cartons  about  March  1st  when 
snow  was  still  on  the  ground.  It  was 
one  of  these  new  hybrid  varieties  of 
Golden  Bantam.  By  April  1st,  the  corn 
was  at  least  a  foot  high.  True,  it  leaned 
toward  the  window,  but  when  we  turn¬ 
ed  it  around,  it  leaned  back.  We  ha^l 
our  garden  plowed  about  April  15th. 
Meanwhile  we  had  taken  this  corn  out 
doors  to  toughen  it,  and  it  just  kept 
on  growing. 

Neighbor  Jim  White  said  to  me  one 
Sunday,  “Well  I  guess  I’ll  plant  some 
corn.”  “Corn,”  said  I,  “mine  is  at  least 
a  foot  high  now.”  If  I’d  said  two  feet 
I’d  have  been  nearer  to  the  truth. 

Jim  said,  “either  you  ar-e  crazy  or 
I  am.”  So  I  showed  him  my  corn. 
“But,”  Jim  said,  “you  can’t  transplant 
corn.”  I  said,  “mebbe  not,  but  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  find  out.”  I  dug  a  big  hole, 
filled  it  with  manure  and  slit  the  paper 
cartons  open  with  a  razor  blade.  The 
corn  never  knew  it  was  moved. 

Next  year,  I’m  going  to  try  it  with 
squash,  muskmelons,  pumpkins  and  a 
few  other  things.  Maybe  they  won’t 
work  but  I’ll  have  sweet  corn  by  July 
4th.  I’m  sure  of  that  at  least. — C.  O. 
Morris,  Conn. 


New  Vegetable  Varieties 


LI  OME  GARDENERS  and  commer- 
*  *cial  growers  who  like  to  experiment 
in  a  small  way  have  a  choice  of  sev¬ 
eral  new  varieties  of  vegetables  this 
year. 

Among  those  grown  and  studied  in 
1947  at  the  trial  grounds  of  Cornell’s 
Department  of  Vegetable  Crops,  by 
Arthur  Isbit  who  carried  on  the  work 
while  Prof.  Paul  Work  was  on  sab¬ 
batic  leave  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  are  cited  as  worthy  of 
trial: 

Tomatoes 

Two  outstanding  varieties  for  early 
market  are  the  following  hybrids: 

Earliana  X  Valiant — Matures  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  Earliana,  but  setting 
on  the  first  two  clusters  is  heavy,  giv¬ 
ing  a  heavier  early  yield.  Fruits  are 
flattened  globe  in  shape,  smooth,  and 
about  4  ounces  in  weight. 

Burpeana — resembles  the  above  var- 
mty,  but  tended  to  run  a  little  heavier 
in  both  early  and  total  yield. 

Sweet  Corn 

Golden  Glory — is  a  new  midseason 
hybrid.  The  ears  are  attractive  and 
Uniform  in  type,  resembling  those  of 


Golden  Cross,  well  filled  to  the  tip  and 
averaging  iy2  inches  long.  Kernels  are 
deep  and  of  good  quality. 

Snap  Beans 

Rival  —  an  outstanding  performer 
among  green  snap  beans.  Of  the  same 
type  as  Tendergreen  and  Longgreen, 
it  outyielded  them.  Rival  produces  high 
quality,  rough,  thick,  6  to  6%  inch 
pods  on  a  vigorous  bush.  It  is  suitable 
for  fresh  market,  home  gardens  and 
processing. 

Puregold  Wax — a  promising  new 
wax  variety.  Pods  mature,  between  10 
days  and  2  weeks  later  than  standard 
wax  varieties,  and  are  round,  about  6 
inches  long,  and  bright  yellow  in  color. 
Seeds  are  creamy  white  with  a  brown 
splash  around  the  eye.  This  variety 
merits  attention  as  a  processing  bean. 

Squash 

Rainbow — an  early  winter  squash  of 
the  Banana  type  showed  up  well  in  the 
trials.  Fruits  are  14  to  15  inches  long 
and  about  4  inches  across.  Flesh  is 
orange  yellow  in  color,  about  1  inch 
thick,  moderately  dry  and  fine-tex- 
tured.  Yields  well  and  keeps  well  in 
storage. 


Jamesway 

barn  equipment  saves  me  at  least 

2  HOURS  A  DAY 

says  W.  T.  McNALLY 
Milton,  Wis. 

That’s  right!  Two  hours  of  hard,  back¬ 
breaking  work  eliminated  every  day. 
Gained  instead  —  two  extra  hours  of 
freedom.  Plus  bigger  milk  checks.  Here’s 
how  it  was  done: 

"We  remodeled  our  barn  in  1945,” 

Mr.  McNally  says.  "We  made  it  40  feet 
longer  and  installed  Jamesway  stalls,  pens, 
water  cups  and  ventilators. 

"My  Jamesway  equipment  is  saving  2  hours  a  day.  In  winter  this 
is  true  of  water  cups  alone.  I  have  160  acres  under  cultivation  and 
milk  24  cows  —  doing  all  the  work  without  hired  help.  I  believe  one 
man  can  handle  one-third  more  cows  with  Jamesway  equipment  and 
water  cups  as  compared  to  old  wood  stanchions.” 

Today  it’s  expensive  to  do  chores  the  hard  way!  Modernize  your 
barn  with  Jamesway  —  and  turn  your  time  into  extra  profits. 

All  set  to  start  chores  are  W .  T.  McNally  and  his  young  son.  Note  how  neat  and  clean 
they  keep  their  Jamesway  equipped  barn. 
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/  Check  this  Jamesway  Chart  to  See 
How  Much  Time  You  Can  Save  Every  Day 


□  Save  up  to  40 
minutes  with 
Jamesway  feed  truck. 


□  Save  up  to  30 
minutes  with 
James  way  water  cups. 


□Save  up  to  50 
minutes  with 
Jamesway  litter  carrier. 


□  Save  time  and 
feed  with 
Jamesway  hog  feeders. 


Look  for  the  Store  With  the  Jamesway  Sign 


See  your  Jamesway  dealer  first  for 
quality  products  and  service.  For  free 
literature,  write  Dept.  AG-348 


lames  Manufacturing  Co. 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

In  Canada:  Eastern  Steel  Products  Ltd. 
Jamesway  Division — Montreal,  Preston,  Toronto 


For  the  Farmer  Who  Milks  12  Cows  or  More 

m 


DOLLYDALE 


(PAT.  PDG.) 

SCOOP-SCALE 


Will  Save  Its  Cost  in  a  Month  or  Less 

DOLLYDALE  Scoop-Scale  weighs  feed  as  you 
scoop  it — makes  it  easy  to  feed  each  cow  accord¬ 
ing  to  production.  Don’t  underfeed  or  overfeed. 

Gel  more  milk  for  your  feed  dollar. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  DOLLYDALE  Scoop-Scale  ?£; 
today  or  write  for  full  particulars  about  trial  offer 

DEPT.  AA-3,  THE  ROBSON  CORPORATION 
551  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


I  Hand y  — 
•t  Accurate — 

Quick 


•  Nothing  to  gel  out 
of  order 

•  Wfcn’f  rust  or  corrode 
9  Built  Wo  last  a  lifetime 
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Fine  crops  that  bring  extra  profits  are  no  accident.  They 
come  from  good  soil,  good  plant  foods,  a  sound  farming 
program. 

The  brand  of  plant  food  you  use  is  highly  important,  so 
take  no  chances — always  apply  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fer¬ 
tilizers!  Armour’s  active  plant  foods 
have  a  record  of  over  fifty  years  of 
making  bigger  crops  of  higher  quality, 
under  every  soil  and  crop  condition. 

Make  your  next  application  Armour’s 
—  the  finest  plant  food  that  modern 
science  and  practical  experience  can  pro¬ 
duce.  Order  from  your  Armour  Agent. 
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BIG  CROP 


FERTILIZERS 

Make  fi(| 
I  Every  Acre  g 
Ur  Do  Its 
Best  * 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


co »**«'*1  gr0W'RS  .  . , 

— Here’s  a  Tractor  Designed  for 


SEE  WHAT  YOU  ARE  DOING- 

USE  A  /m,  Jt&CKetf  TRACTOR 


PLOWING 

CULTIVATING 

PLANTING 

FERTILIZING 

For  close  cultivation 
of  onions,  celery,  beets, 
carrots,  etc.  Crop  clear¬ 
ance  22".  Single,  double, 
or  six-row  cultivating 
units.  You  see  what’s 
going  on  below  you  and 
ahead  of  you  .  .  .  and 
you  ride  while  working! 
Attractively  priced. 

POWER  AND 
IMPLEMENTS  ALL  IN 
ONE  UNIT 


100%  Visibility  of  Work 


SEE  IT  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

OR  WRITE  DIRECT  TO  US  FOR  INFORMATION 


GRAND  HAVEN  STAMPED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH. 


FREE 

1948 

GARDEN 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Have  more  vegetables  earlier  by 
setting  our  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  -  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Beet,  Tomato,  Potato,  Egg¬ 
plant,  Pepper  Plants.  Same  low 
prices.  Delivery  guaranteed. 


■■■■■WRITE  TODAY. 

MilWJM  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

■■■■■■11  Box  902,  Albany,  Ga. 


ONION  PLANTS:  Cnoice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily  until 
June.  300.  $1.15;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  3000,  $4.25; 
6000,  $7.50,  prepaid. 

Austin  Plant  Company,  Bex  313,  Austin,  Texas 


TREE  AND  SHRUB  SEED 

Ealse  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  trom  seed 
i  or  shade,  windbreak,  prevention  of  soil  erosion, 
snow  fence,  etc.  Write  for  prices  and  information. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY,  MICHIGAN 


PAGE’S  &**^SEEDS 


Page’s  Seeds  are  highest  quality  only, 
selected,  tested.  Standard  sinco  1896. 
Packet  or  bulk.  Ask  about  our  famous 
Pa-Se-Co  BRAND  SEED  CORN 
or  millet  and  other  field  seeds.  Insist  on 
Page’s  Quality--at  your  dealer  or  write 
THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
P.  0.  Box  B-18,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

We  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  our 

1948  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Offering  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  Highest  Quality 
and  Germination.  Our  Plants  are  field  grown,  strong 
and  hardy.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedmen  since  1904 — Largest  Growers  and  Shippers  of 
Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


Pruning  Small  Fruits 


THE  PRUNING  of  brambles  is  some¬ 
what  easier  than  that  of  fruit  trees. 
Raspberry  canes  are  biennial,  and 
canes  that  grew  last  year  will  fruit 
this  summer  and  then  will  die.  To  re¬ 
place  the  fruiting  canes  a  new  crop 
of  canes  will  grow  each  growing  sea¬ 
son  either  from  suckers  as  with  the 
red  raspberry,  or  from  hills  as  with 
the  purple  and  black  raspberries.  Prun¬ 
ing  red  raspberries  then  consists  of 
cutting  out  the  dead  canes  which  pro¬ 
duced  last  season’s  crop,  and  thinning 
out  the  remaining  new  canes  so  that 
they  are  spaced  6  inches  apart  in  hedge 
rows  which  are  about  a  foot  wide.  The 
canes  produced  during  the  past  season 
are  not  only  thinned  out  by  removing 
weak  and  insect-infested  ones,  but  they 
are  also  headed  hack  to  a  height  of 
about  4  to  5  feet. 

Black  and  purple  raspberries  are 
pruned  much  the  same  way.  Since  they 
do  not  grow  from  suckers  but  grow 
in  hills,  from  5  to  6  strong  canes  are 
'  left  to  each  hill  and  all  weak  canes 
are  removed.  The  remaining  canes  are 
also  headed  back  to  a  height  of  from 
4  to  5  feet  and  the  lateral  branches 
present  on  both  are  cut  to  a  length  of 
from  12  to  14  inches  on  the  purple  and 
from  8  to  10  inches  on  the  black  rasp¬ 
berries. 

Blackberries  are  pruned  like  red 
raspberries  except  that  they  have 
branches  which  are  cut  back  to  a 
length  of  from  12  to  15  inches. 

The  pruning  of  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  is  primarily  a  thinning  out  of 
older  wood.  Two  and  3-year-old  wood 
produces  the  best  fruit  which  is  most 
easily  harvested  on  bushes  that  are  not 
too  thick.  In  pruning,  then,  3-year-old 
wood  that  has  produced  its  fruit  and 
weak  shoots  are  thinned  out  in  such  a 
way  that  from  8  to  10  strong  shoots 
are  left  to  each  bush. — K.  D.  Brase. 

—  A.  A.  - 

BETTER  OAT  YIELDS 

ATS  ARE  not  classed  as  a  high- 
profit  crop  but  they  continue  to  be 
grown  in  the  rotation  and  any  steps 
which  can  be  taken  to  increase  yield 
per  acre  are  very  much  worth  while. 

VARIETY 

A  list  of  varieties  was  given  on  page 
4  of  the  February  7  issue.  Much  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  this  year  to  the 
varieties  Mohawk  and  Clinton  because 
they  are  resistant  both  to  helminthos- 
porium  and  to  rust. 

DATE  OF  PLANTING 

Particularly  where  rust-susceptible 
varieties  are  used,  early  planting  has 
a  marked  effect  on  yield.  Last  year, 
weather  was  such  that  the  average 
sowing  date  of  oats  was  late.  However, 
in  any  year  there  are  some  growers  who 
succeed  in  getting  oats  in  the  ground 


while  some  of  their  neighbors  are  still 
thinking  about  it.  They  do  it  by  for¬ 
getting  hours  and  by  rushing  the  job 
through  just  as  soon  as  conditions  are 
favorable. 

RATE  OF  SOWING 

Particularly  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  sowing  Mohawk  or  Clin¬ 
ton  it  is  recommended  that  the  seeding 
rate  be  at  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre. 
It  is  seldom  advisable  to  use  more  than 
two  bushels  of  good  seed. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Treating  seed  is  always  important. 
The  benefits  are  greater  in  some  years 
than  they  are  in  others,  hut  the  cost 
is  small  and  it  is  dangerous  to  omit  it. 

FERTILIZER 

When  you  apply  your  fertilizer  to 
oats  you  are  really  providing  food  for 
two  crops,  namely,  oats  and  grass 
seeding.  The  usual  recommendation  for 
oats  and  seeding  is  to  use  300  to  500 
pounds  of  a  commercial  fertilizer  such 
as  6-18-6,  4-12-4  or  4-12-8.  \ 

SEEDING 

A  great  deal  of  grass  seed  is  wasted 
because  it  is  put  in  too  deep.  Better 
results  are  almost  invariably  secured 
where  the  grass  seeding  attachment 
is  behind  the  drill  rather  than  in  front 
of  it.  In  general,  you  will  get  a  better 
seeding  where  oats  are  cut  for  hay  or 
pastured  off  because,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  they  are  referred  to  as  a  nurse 
crop,  oats  shade  the  new  seeding  and 
rob  it  of  plant  food  and  moisture. 

—  a.  a.  — 

GREENING  SEED 
POTATOES 

Seed  potatoes  whicji  are  allowed  to 
sprout  in  light  for  a  month  or  more 
before  they  are  planted  will  give  a 
better  stand  and  will  come  up  sooner. 

They  should  be  greened  before  cut¬ 
ting.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  spread 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  barn  or  ga¬ 
rage  where  it  is  light.  Short,  stubby 
sprouts  will  develop  which  will  not 
break  off  when  the  potatoes  are 
planted. 

A.  A,  — 

CUTTING  SEED 
POTATOES 

The  size  of  a  seed  piece  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  size  of  the  po¬ 
tato.  Seed  pieces  smaller  than  1  ounce 
are  not  recommended.  Seed  pieces  with 
one  eye  are  as  good  as  one  with  sev¬ 
eral. 

Dusting  cut  seed  to  reduce  shrinking 
is  not  advised.  Where  seed  is  cut  some 
time  before  it,  is  planted  a  callus  will 
develop  over  the  cut  surface  if  the 
seed  is  stored  in  a  warm  room  where 
the  humidity  is  relatively  high.  Hu¬ 
midity  should  be  at  least  90%  and  the 
temperature  at  least  60  or  70°  F. 


This  homemade  one-man  sprayer  was  assembled  by  P,  C,  v<*n  Rensselaer  end  h,s 
sen,  Phillip  of  Port  Clinton,  ©hie.  This  father  and  sen  partnership  takes  care  of  5® 

acres  of  apples.  With  the  aid  of  large  dual  tires  this  equipment  will  spray  the  oh 

chard  one  way  in  eight  hours  time. 
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TISSUES 


Don't  let  injuries  to  udder  or  teats  be  a 
bottle-neck  to  full  production.  BAG  BALM, 
the  famed  Lanolin-loaded  healing  ointment 
stands  guard  by  promoting  quick  healing  of 
Cuts,  Chaps,  Wire  Snags,  Windburn,  Sun¬ 
burn  and  similar  threats  to  easy  milking.  Just 
the  right  consistency  for  correct  spreading 
and  beneficial  massage  of  Caked  Bag. 
Great  for  all  farm  healing  jobs;  a  fighter  of 
infection  in  wounds.  Stays  on;  goes  farther. 
Get  the  genuine  BAG  BALM:  nothing  else 
can  deliver  Bag  Balm  healing  results.  Sold  in 
the  big  I  0-oz.  pre-war  tins  by  drug,  feed  and 
general  stores.  Send  for  FREE  FEED-MIX¬ 
ING  CHART  to  fit 


yourlocal  roughage. 
Dairy  Ass’n  Co., 

Incorporated, 

Dept.  12-B, 
Lyndonville,  Vt. , 


INSIST  ON 

LANOLIN  10/ 


LNOLIN  LOADED 

Qm 

'  U  TOPROMOT 


RAPID  HEALING 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  or¬ 
ders  for  1948  and  will  fill  . 
them  in  the  order  received, 
butlumberandothermaterials  w 
are  still  hard  to  get.  Therefore, 
if  your  order  is  placed  at  once 
you  will  be  more  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  your  new  Unadilla  when  it 
is  needed.  Don’t  accept  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Wait  for  the  Unadilla 
dowelled  stave  Silo.  An  invest¬ 
ment  now  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
means  years  of  profitable  silo 
satisfaction  for  you.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Hit  '*  V  "I  '<  U  '  t '  n  nn  / 1,, 

HOT  WATER  . 

tyJlteAe.  cuui  Wliett  fyon  Want  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household  use. 
Cleansing  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Portable-Plug  intc 
light  socket.  Porcelain  disc 
—  3  in.  wide.  Use  on  11C 
volts  AC  or  DC.  Boils 
water  clear  and  pure.  Boils 
1  quart  in  3  minutes.  Boils 
—  19  minutes.  See  your  Elec¬ 
trical,  Hardware  or  Farm  Supply  Dealei 
°r  write  —  (Dealer  Inquiries  Invited,  j 
TALLEY  MANUFACTURING  COM  INC. 

Dept.  A- 10, 

07  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


PRICE 

$3.50 

1  gals  in 


ow  science  discovers  what  makes  things  grow 


The  improvement  of  milk  and  fat  production 
in  dairy  cattle  engages  the  services  of  many  different  kinds  of  scien¬ 
tists.  Laboratory  and  experiment  station  researchers  by  the  thousands 
work  continually  on  hundreds  of  projects.  Together,  these  men  have 
increased  average  milk  and  fat  production  per  cow  in  experimental 
herds  by  20%  to  30%.  And  yet  they  say  they  have  only  just  begun! 


Nature's  /od/ne  "Bank 


In  Chile’s  arid  nitrate  desert,  Nature  has  un¬ 
counted  thousands  of  tons  of  Iodine  “in  the 
bank,”  the  richest  supply  known  to  man.  It  is 
a  by-product  of  the  process  by  which  Natural 
Chilean  Nitrate  is  produced.  Best  known  for 
its  many  uses  in  the  medical  field,  Iodine  also 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  nutrition  of  man, 
animals  and  plants.  Chilean  Nitrate,  because 
of  its  natural  origin,  contains  Iodine  together 
with  many  other  “trace”  elements  vital  to  plant 
health,  growth  and  maturity. 


-  •  jm  h  ■ '  > : - '  r 

rr::€  H  he  AN  NITR  ATE^SODA 


Easiest  and  Quickest  Way 
to  Handle  Forage  Crops  — 

The  1948  PAPEC  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


Handles  all  hay  and  row 
crops  faster,  easier  and 
cheaper. 

May  be  quickly  and  easily 
changed  over  from  hay  to 
row  crops. 

Saves  time,  labor  and 
twine. 

Only  clean,  fresh-cut, 
twine-free  feed  goes  into 
the  silo. 

Savings  during  the  life  of 
the  machine  on  twine  alone 
frequently  offset  the  extra 
investment. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 
HAY  CHOPPER- 
SILO  FILLERS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


Write  for  booklet  describing  this  machine  in  detail  and 
what  it  will  do.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


HAMMER  MILLS 
HAY  HARVESTERS 
CROP  BLOWERS 
FEED  MIXERS 


Treat  SihmI  to 
Control  Disease 

Vegetables 

Both  the  home  gardener  and  the  cash 
crop  and  vegetable  grower  will  be  re¬ 
paid  for  treatment  of  seed  to  control 
seed-borne  diseases.  At  your  seed  store 
you  home  gardeners  will  find  a  num¬ 
ber  of  commercial  materials  for  treat¬ 
ing  vegetable  seeds  with  directions  for 
use  on  particular  crops.  A  simple  way 
to  treat  vegetable  seed  is  to  put  the 
seed  and  the  correct  amount  of  seed¬ 
treating  material  in  a  fruit  iar  and 
shake  vigorously.  More  and  more  seeds 
are  being  treated  before  they  are  sold 
and,  of  course,  you  should  check  on 
this  before  treating. 

Oats 

The  importance  of  treating  oats  has 
been  recognized  for  years.  Early  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  to  soak  oats  in 
water  to  which  formaldehyde  had  been 
added.  This  was  rather  time-consum¬ 
ing.  If  you  want  to  use .  formaldehyde 
you  can  do  it  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water  and  spraying  it  on 
the  oats  as  they  are  shoveled  from  one 
pile  to  another  using  a  pint  of  formal¬ 
dehyde  to  each  30  bushels  of  oats. 
Dusts  are  now  available  and  many 
farmers  have  homemade  equipment 
consisting  of  an  oil  drum  on  a  stand¬ 
ard  which  can  be  rotated  with  a  crank 
and  which  has  baffle  boards  inside  to 
give  better  coverage. 

Corn 

In  the  Northeast  corn  has  probably 
been  treated  as  little  as  any  cash  crop, 
but  experiments  do  show  that  seed 
treatment  increases  yield  at  a  very 
small  cost.  Commercial  dusts  for  this 
purpose  are  readily  available. 

Treating  Seed  Potatoes 

There  are  several  methods  of  treat¬ 
ing  seed  potatoes.  Compounds  of  mer¬ 
cury  used  include  corrosive  sublimate, 
calomel,  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  and 
organic  mercury  compounds.  Formal¬ 
dehyde  is  also  used. 

In  the  hot  corrosive  sublimate  meth¬ 
od,  uncut  tubers  are  dipped  for  2  y2  to 
4  minutes  in  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  at  a  temperature  of  124°  to 
126°  F.  The  solution  is  made  by  put¬ 
ting  one  pound  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  120  gallons  of  water.  The  treatment 
is  best  done  at  least  two  weeks  before 
planting  because  the  treatment  kills 
any  sprouts  that  have  started. 

In  the  cold  corrosive  sublimate  treat¬ 
ment,  4  ounces  are  dissolved  in  30  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Wooden  barrels  are 
usually  used  because  the  material  cor¬ 
rodes  metal.  Potatoes  are  covered  with 
this  solution  for  iy2  hours. 

Either  whole  or  cut  tubers  can  be 
treated  with  yellow  oxide  of  mercury. 
One  pound  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury 
is  added  to  30  gallons  of  water  and  stir¬ 
red  until  all  of  it  is  in  suspension.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  dip  the  seed  into  the 
mixture  so  that  all  the  surface  is 
covered. 

In  the  hot  formaldehyde  treatment 
either  metal  or  wooden  tanks  can  be 
used.  Two  pints  of  40%  formaldehyde 
are  used  in  30  gallons  of  water.  The 
solution  is  heated  to  124°  to  126°  F. 
and  the  potatoes  in  crates  or  wire  bas¬ 
kets  are  immersed  for  3  minutes. 

Where  the  formaldehyde  is  used 
cold,  the  solution  is  made  with  1  pint 
of  formaldehyde  to  30  gallons  and  po¬ 
tatoes  are  left  in  the  solution  from  iy2 
to  2  hours. 

Cornell  Bulletin  135,  Potato  Diseases 
and  Their  Control  gives  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  potato  diseases. 

-  -  -  a.a _ 

Hydrated  lime  added  to  poultry  house 
litter  at  the  rate  of  about  one  pound 
to  a  bird  will  help  to  keep  litter  dry. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

IMPROVED  SPANCROSS.  best  extra  early.  GRANT, 
large  midseason  between  Carmalcross  and  Lincoln, 
LEE  maturing  with  Lincoln  but  better  quality.  Send 
for  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.  Box  A.  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


Certified  Indian  Summer  Raspberry  Plants 

and  Premier  Strawberry.  25,000  Indians  for  wholesale. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLEV1EW  3,  N.  Y. 


Improved  <-  LUEBERRIFS 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  60  Cents  Each,  $6.00  per  Dor.  3  Yr.  Bearing 
Age  $1.20  Each,  $16.00  per  Doz.  All  Prepaid.  LATEST 
NEW  INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  Pember¬ 
ton.  Atlantic,  Dixi,  Burlington,  Etc.  2  Yr.  Plants  $1.50 
Each.  $16.00  per  Doz.  3  Yr,  $2,50  Each,  $26.00  Doz. 
GEORGE  N.  MOR-E.  WILLIAMSON,  N,  Y, 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Plant  “GROWMORE”  HYBRIDS 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  . . . 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . . . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


I  BEST  CORNS  I 


For  N.Y.S  New  England 
FARMERS/ 


OU  can  now  select  proved  “CM" 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence — for  bigger  yields — better  corn —  | 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 


Tested  -Tried  -True  - 
Inspected  and  Certified 

See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 

The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 

SINCE  1895 


rnrr/o  Farmers 
lllLL  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain 

WRITE  DEPT.  No.  41 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S 


Seed,  Potatoes 

"1947  acreage  was  smallest 
harvested  since  1881" 

First  quality  CERTIFIED  Seed  will  be 
in  demand.  ORDER  EARLY  —  to  insure 
the  varieties  you  want.  Dibble’s  is  all 
hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN  Certified 
Seed.  Free  Catalog  covers  all  varieties — 
gives  valuable  hints. 

RUSSETS -SMOOTH  RURALS  -  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
IRISH  COBBLERS  -  WARBA  •  EARLY  OHIOS 
CHIPPEWAS  -  KATAHDIN  -  SEBAGO  -  ERIE 
ONTARIO  -  HOUMA  -  SEQUOIA 

Full  Stocks  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds, 
Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  etc. 

AT  PRICES  THAT  ARE  RIGHT! 

Send  Postal  Card  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  , 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


Representatives  Wanted  In  TJnassigned  Territories 


£p<2wdon&G-  KOCH  esrj^v. 


Gunson’s  have  bred  “Buyer’s  Appeal”  into 
their  seeds.  We  offer  all  varieties  includ¬ 
ing  many  new  and  outstanding  strains. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Department  No.  30. 


HARRIS  SEEDS  | 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

Iroauois  melons  are  an  outstanding  example  of  that 
extra  vitality,  early  maturity,  superior  quality,  and 
high  yields  v'hich  result  from  breeding  and  select¬ 
ing  for  northern  conditions.  Iroquois  is  of  medium 
size  with  uniformly  fine  flavor  and  thick,  sweet, 
deep  orange  fine-grained  flesh  and  is  resistant  to 
fusarian  wilt. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Price  J^ist. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

28  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1948  CATALOG  11m  Amchf  — 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  thousands  of  acres  of  clover  winter-killed.  Now  the  maa 
who  buys  seed  carefully  knows  the  clover  will  be  hardy.  These  plots  of  Alfalfa  — 
one  hardy,  one  not — serve  as  a  reminder  that  good  seed  is  still  important. 


Insist  on  Good  Seed 


SV  7  Mcam 


mmmamn 


N 


OW  THAT  the  new  year  is  well  check  early  to  be  sure  of  it.  Good 
underway  and  the  mail  man  is  de-  seed  corn  is  another  important  item, 
livering  seed  catalogs,  it  is  a  wise  pre-  and  while  there  will  probably  be 
caution  to  spend  time  and  very  defi-  sufficient  seed  to  meet  all  needs  that 
nite  thought  on  seed  needs  for  this  does  not  mean  that  one  can  easily 
year.  This  is  necessary  because  the  and  surely  get  just  the  right  hybrid  he 
seed  situation  as  a  whole  is  not  as  good  desires  for  his  locality  and  length  of 


as  it  might  be.  There  is  not  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  good  seed  of  all  kinds  and  var¬ 
ieties  as  there  is  some  years. 


season.  The  open  pollinated  stocks  of 
corn  in  cribs  are  just  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  some  holdover  of 


Prices  for  some  kinds  have  reached  seed  corn  from  1946  and  surprisingly 


an  all  time  high.  Those  who  have  or¬ 
dered  seedstocks  and  have  them  at 


enough  some  of  that  is  stronger  seed 
than  the  new  crop  seed,  according  to 


hand  are  indeed  fortunate.  The  uncer-  our  tests  in  the  seed  laboratory.  Some 
tainty  will  be  felt  when  you  decide  to  °t  the  new  crop  seeds  such  as  the  new 
grow  some  certain  crop  and  then  go  Sweet  Sudan  will  be  hard  to  get,  and 
out  hunting  to  find  sufficient  good  anY  kind  of  Sudan  grass  seed  needs  to 
seed.  Seedsmen  make  every  effort  to  tie  checked  this  year, 
meet  the  usual  needs  but  there  are 
definite  limits  to  seed  supplies  this 
season. 


Red  Clover  Scarce 


Garden  Seeil  Plentiful 

Farm  folk  are  always  forehanded, 
and  again  this  year  with  food  prices 
as  they  are  the  home  garden  will  be 


Red  Clover  is  probably  the  scarcest  worked  to  the  limit  of  production  and 
and  highest  priced  seed  item.  For  it  for  that  there  seems  to  be  sufficient 
there  will  be  some  substitution  of  alfal-  supplies  of  vegetable  seeds  of  most 
fa  and  alsike  clover  in  seeding  prac-  kinds  but  not  all  varieties.  One  can 
tices.  Alfalfa  seed  is  more  plentiful  but  surely  get  seeds  of  all  of  the  so-called 
watch  out  for  southern  grown  seed  “bread  and  butter”  vegetables  which 
which  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  do  so  much  to  round  out  the  dinner 
the  supply.  Those  who  have  planned  on  table. 

Ladino  clover  will  find  the  seed  quite  Finally,  if  you  go  out  and  buy  seed, 
scarce  and  it  will  be  much  scarcer  as  guard  your  investment  thoroughly  by 
the  season  advances.  There  is  a  defi-  reading  the  tag  on  the  bag,  and  then 
nite  swing  toward  more  hay  and  pas-  check  it  if  necessary.  If  one  must  send 
ture  crops  and  the  need  for  legume  away  for  seed  do  it  very  cautiously  and 
and  grass  seed  is  bound  to  be  greater,  guardedly,  remembering  that  the  Fed- 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  eral  seed  law  does  not  protect  you  if 
Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  and  enough  iow  quality  seed  is  ordered.  Certified 
common  ryegrass  with  probably  enough  seed  or  its  equivalent  from  a  reliable 


white  and  alsike  clover  seed.  These  are 
all  going  to  be  needed  if  the  trend  to 
ward  grass  silage  con¬ 
tinues. 

The  supply  of  barley 
and  seed  oats  is  not  as 
great  as  had  been  antici¬ 
pated  and  when  some  of 
it  is  cleaned  and  tested 
for  germination  it  has 
been  found  to  be  unfit 
for  seed.  Wet  weather 
injured  both  seed  barley 
and  oats,  and  this  is  an¬ 
other  year  when  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  pay  well  to  be 
very  certain  that  the 
seed  is  strongly  viable. 

Another  kind  of  seed 
which  is  way  below  par 
is  that  of  soybeans  since 
there  are  very  few  use¬ 
ful  stocks.  Those  who 
think  they  have  good 
seed  in  their  bins  should 


source  has  always  proved  to  be  the 
most  profitable  investment. 


Professor  M.  T.  Munn,  head 
of  the  Seed  Testing  Labora¬ 
tory,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  is 
one  of  our  strongest  boost¬ 
ers  for  good  seed.  During 
the  year  the  Geneva  Station 
tests  a  tremendous  volume 
of  seed  and  publishes  re¬ 
ports  on  results 
fl  for  guidance  of 
A  ’%  farmers. 
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Our  trees  are  inspected  by  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  trueness  to  name.  They 
are  strong  and  healthy  with  good 
fibrous  root  systems. 

Write  for  BIG  FREE  1948  CATA¬ 
LOG  in  full  color.  Lists  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  SEEDS.  Free  Planting 
Guide  with  each  order. 


68  Years  of  Customer  Satisfaction 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

220  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVIUE,  N.  Y. 

truit  trees 

Betty  Plants. 
Grape  Vines^H 

Send  for  Catalog  which  contains  a 
splendid  assortment  to  select  from, 
also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 
Hedging,  Evergreens,  Roses.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Dependable  Nursery  Stock  that  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  plant  and  reap  the 
benefits  therefrom. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 
Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
WILSON,  (Niagara  County)  NEW  YORK 
Located  in  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  38  Years. 


CHERRY  TREES 

Hardy,  Northern  grown;  bear  young  and  every  year. 
Will  withstand  extreme  climatic  conditions.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPES,  BERRIES.  EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS  and  ROSES.  Our  64th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY 

45  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


rowNseno's 

STRAWBtPnY 

plants 


j%lVE  BIG  YIELDS] 

It  will  pay  you  to  Send  for  Townsend's 
FREE  BERRY  BOOK.  Describes  best 
paying  varieties  Strawberries,  *  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes.  Fruit  Trees,  etc.,  and 
tells  How  We  Grow  Our  Selected  Strain 
Plants  and  Help  Our  Customers.  Get 
double  yields.  Valuable  to  Every  Fruit 
Grower. 

lour  FREE  copy  is  Ready.  Send  postal  NOW! 

c  TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

L-  Sherman  Townsend,  Mgr.,  112  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES 
__ _ PLANTER'S  BARGAINS 

High  quality  and  low  prices.  Send  for  194S 

Catalog  and  send  us  a  list  of  your  wants. 

ALLEN'S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  20  Geneva,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties — Catalog  free. 

w.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


for 

Canning  and  Freezing 

What  varieties  of  small  fruits  are  best 
for  freezing  and  canning? 

For  strawberries,  Midland  and 
Sparkle  are  two  of  the  best,  the  former 
an  early,  and  the  latter  a  late  variety. 
Both  of  these  berries  are  for  home  use 
as  well  as  for  freezing,  and  Sparkle  is 
a  good  commercial  berry  as  it  is  a 
heavy  yielder.  For  canning,  none  of  the 
strawberries  are  suitable.  The  only 
variety  that  I  know  of  that  cans  well 
is  Redheart,  and  it  is  so  unproductive 
that  it  is  not  grown  in  the  east  at  all, 
although  there  are  a  few  being  grown 
in  Oregon.  Frozen  strawberries  are  so 
much  better  than  canned  strawberries 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  canning 
them  if  one  has  access  to  facilities  for 
freezing.  Most  of  our  varieties  of 
strawberries  bleach  very  badly  when 
canned  and  a  good  canning  strawberry 
should  be  extremely  firm,  dark  red, 
tart  and  high  flavored. 

Raspberries 

Raspberries  of  the  Cuthbert  type  are 
best  for  canning.  Unfortunately,  these 
are  not  available  from  eastern  nurser¬ 
ies  as  they  have  switched  over  very 
generally  to  berries  like  Newburgh, 
Latham,  Chief,  Taylor  and  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer.  While  most  of  these  will  probably 
satisfy  the  uncritical  home  gardener, 
they  are  not  as  good  as  Cuthbert. 

For  freezing,  Milton  and  Willam¬ 
ette  are  best  in  our  test,  but  when 
they  are  frozen  up  with  sugar,  as  most 
of  them  are,  any  of  them  are  good 
enough. 

The  purple  raspberries,  Sodus,  Mar¬ 
ion  and  Columbian,  are  much  superior 
to  the  reds  for  canning  and  they  also 
freeze  satisfactorily.  In  addition  they 
have  the  virtue  of  very  heavy  produc¬ 
tion. 

With  black  raspberries,  which  are 
all  very  similar,  the  differences  of 
freezing  and  canning  quality  are  not 
enough  to  be  concerned  about.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  think  black  raspberries  are  bet¬ 
ter  canned  than  frozen.  I  prefer  black¬ 
berries  canned  also. 

Blueberries 

With  blueberries,  it  is  probably  a 
toss-up  as  to  whether  they  are  better 
canned  or  frozen;  in  my  household  we 
prefer  them  canned,  but  some  of  my 
friends  freeze  them  up  for  pies  and 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  At¬ 
lantic  is  considered  somewhat  better 
than  the  others  for  freezing  but  this  is 
not  an  important  point.  The  very  large- 
fruited  blueberries  are  not  as  suitable 
for  muffins  and  pies  as  the  smaller- 
fruited  ones.  My  wife  says  that  the 
large  ones  sink  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dough  and  make  a  soggy  mass, 
but  the  smaller  ones  like  Rubel  are  dis¬ 
tributed  around  the  dough  and  are 
much  better.  In  planting  blueberries 
for  home  use  I  would  certainly  have  a 
few  bushes  of  the  small-fruited  types 
such  as  Rubel. 

I  have  very  little  information  on 
canning  and  freezing  of  currants,  but 
doubt  whether  there  is  much  difference 
between  the  different  varieties.  We  can 
and  freeze  the  Poorman  gooseberry  at 
our  house  and  like  it  very  much  either 
way.- — George  L.  Slate. 


~  A.  A.  — - 

When  planting  strawberries  be  sure 
either  the  variety  you  choose  has  a 
perfect  blossom  or,  if  you  prefer  some 
variety  where  blossoms  are  imperfect, 
be  sure  to  plant  also  some  plants  of  a 
variety  that  do  have  perfect  blossoms. 
Varieties  that  have  imperfect  blossoms 
do  not  produce  pollen  and,  therefore, 
you  will  get  no  crop  unless  pollination 
from  another  variety  is  available  for 
fertilizing  flowers. 


ONE  MAN 

SAVES 
HIS  CHOICE  OF 

100  Crops 


wim 


.■yr 


with  the  ALL-CROP 

HARVESTER 

Cutting  an  inch  from  the  ground,  the  All-Crop 
Harvester  demonstrates  below  how  difficult  crops 
can  be  salvaged. 

This  entire  field  of  wheat  was  flat  on  the  ground. 
The  All-Crop  Harvester’s  wide,  spiral  bar  cylinder 
handled  tangled  straw  up  to  six  feet  long. 

Through  a  wide  range  of  hard-to-harvest  crops, 
from  viny  beans  to  grain  with  green  undergrowth, 
the  All-Crop  saves  them  all. 

Select  any  diversified  rotation  you  wish,  and 
have  your  own  All-Crop  Harvester  ready  to  go 
as  the  crops  ripen.  You  will  find  it  priced  sensibly. 
Allis-Chalmers  believes  that  quality  and  full  value 
are  still  the  right  of  every  purchaser.  That  is  the 
only  way  inflation  can  be  checked. 


liifl 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  >/2  inert  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inert  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

April  3  Issue . .....Closes  March.  20 

April  17  issue _ _ Closes  April  3 

May  1  Issue . . . Closes  April  17 

May  15  Issue . . Closes  May  1 


| _ ik»lsti:l\ _ | 

Price  $200  .  .  Future  Herd  Sire  .  .  Your  Herd! 
Calf  born  2/11/48 — Sire:  Pequea  Rag  Apple 
Cyrus  —  NYABA.  by  Lauxmont  Rag  Apple 
Bondsman.  Dam:  Loraine  at  2  yr.  5  mo. -Si  5 
da.-l  0,980  M.,  3.5 7 ,  *393  F.,  actual  2 X.  by 
Genodale  Paul  Gerben  Jocko-NYABA  by  Paul 
-NYABA.  Marked  herd  improvement  through¬ 
out  the  pedigree  of  this  bull!  Inspection  in¬ 
vited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 

JULIP  FARM,  CLYDE  JOHNSON 
Box  71,  Collins  Center,  New  York. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck¬ 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


oiHlcand  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  tor  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  First  and  Second  Calf  Reg.  Hol¬ 
steins  due  very  soon;  Ten  Reg.  Holstein  Calves;  One 
Reg.  Holstein  Bull,  15  months  old.  Herd  accredited 
and  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS.  Phone  20J  Homer,  N.  Y. 

|  gleukse*  | 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 
TOP  QUALITY 

Seven  nearest  dams  average  12239  lb.  M., — 
591  lb.  F.  His  dam  was  junior  champion  — 
Palmyra — 1946  and  a  member  of  the  first 
prize  Get  over  all  breeds  Palmyra  1946  and 
1947.  Herd  approved,  accredited,  classified 
and  proauction  tested. 

Wychmere  Farm,  Lake  Rd.,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  sons  of  McDonald  Farms  Tarbell, 
he  by  McDonald  Farms  Distinction,  10  AR 
daughters  and  out  of  Douglaston  Lady  Au¬ 
gusta  607  F.  Jr.  3,  5  AR  daughters.  Dams  with 
records  up  to  843  F.  Sr.  4,  are  daughters  of 
Foremost  Peacemaker,  129  AR  daughters  in¬ 
cluding  2  World's  Champions.  Also  a  few 
choice  heifers. 

1ARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK. _ 


HOWLAND  FARM,  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 
can  offer  you  PRODUCTION  in  bull  calves  from 
such  sires  as  Green  Meads  Noble,  Flying 
Horse  Bandmaster,  Alfalfa  Farm  Select.  Ac¬ 
credited — Vaccinated.  Weston  Howland,  Owner 


JEIISEY 


GREAT  JERSEY  BULLS 
BUY  FROM  HEAVEN  HILL 
Build  That  Dream  Herd  of  Tomorrow 

We  raise  only  those  bulls  blessed  with  good  health 
and  backed  by  outstanding  inheritance  for  production 
and  type.  Now  offering  bulls  to  suit  every  purse  and 
purpose.  (Grow  out  your  calf  and  make  money).  Write 
today  for  our  bull  list — Free  for  telling  us  what  you 
want  in  a  bull. 


HEAVEN  HILL  FARM 

Lake  Placid  Club,  Box  AA,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  1 


CHOICE  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

30  big,  well-marked,  breedy  Holstein  Heifers 
to  freshen  February  and  March.  30  more  to 
freshen  April  and  May.  30  Fall  Heifers.  30 
Top  Cows,  close  springers  and  fresh  always  on 
hand.  Other  good  cows,  all  stages  of  lacta¬ 
tion,  always  on  hand.  100  Breeding  Ewes  to 
lamb  April  and  May  to  Corriedale  Rams. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 
CANDOR,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Candor  3Y  or  3J 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE  —  Large  selection.  We 

specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and  heifers  to 
suit  the  most  critical.  All  cattle  inoculated  for  shipping 
fever.  Free  delivery.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Ballrtton  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436^J1 

FOD  C  A|  c.  High  class  grade  and  pure 
rlJK  DMLt.  |jre(j  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows^Ta.tTeU* 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard.  Pres.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  201- 


HAY 


EAD  CAIE.  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades. 
1  w ”  OMts.  will  deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  bv 
rail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Mixed  Hay  Straw.  Advise 
what  you  need. 

HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

511  E.  Genesee  St.,  Fayetteville,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  Straw,  Timothy  with  Alfalfa  or 
Clover  First  Cutting.  Baled  from  Mow.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck  load. 

KENNETH  L.  STEWART,  Maplccrcst,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

THREE  REGISTERED  BULLS 

8  to  10  months  old.  Excellent  individuals  — 
very  well  bred.  Also,  a  few  females,  some 
bred  to  our  new  Herd  Bull,  Great  Oaks 
Elbamar  2",  1st  prize  at  1946  Illinois  State 
Fair  and  Jr.  Champion  at  Michigan;  sired  by 
Bethel  Black  Mar  Jr.,  1st  prize  at  Inter¬ 
national. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

SPRING  PASTURE  BARGAIN 

10  Reg.  Angus  Cows  with  calves  $z75.00 — $300.00 

7  Cows  @  $225.00.  See  them  any  time. 

GEORGE  W.  MEAD,  BELL  TRAILER  SALES 

Haight  Road,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SERVICE  BULL 

Sire:  Ravenswood  Pride  Eric  12.  Grand  Sire:  Ames 
Plantation  Pride’s  Eric.  Dam;  Eileens  Blackcap  Pride. 
Grand  Dam:  Pride  Cornell  21. 

M.  G.  ADAMS,  Herdsman 

FAN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

6  Pairs  Sound,  Gentle  Geldings 

3  to  5  years  old,  weighing  1400  to  1600  each. 
These  horses  all  raised  on  my  own  farm; 
therefore  are  all  acclimated  and  well  man¬ 
nered.  Come  and  see  them  and  you  will  buy 
if  you  need  horses. 

EARLE  A.  NOBLE 

Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Stanley  501-Y23 

SWINE 

SOLD  OUT  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 
SPRING  GILTS 

35  Foil  Top  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  August  and 
September  to  Faultless  Master,  Easton  Chere 
Lad,  Golden  Chere  Pioneer. 

15  Fall  Top  Boars  sired  by  Master  Latch, 
Predominant,  Easton  Chere  Lad.  These  Boars 
will  be  ready  to  ship  about  the  first  of  April. 
A.  G.  SINSEBAUGH 

Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  BOARS 

Our  boars  have  the  meat  type,  the  quality, 
the  growth  impulse  bred  in  them  that  every 
Duroc  breeder  or  commercial  hog  man  wants. 
Cholera  Immune.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

ALLEN  H.  POST 

R.  D.  1  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BREEDERS 

Gilts,  Sows,  Open  or  Bred.  Boars  to  develop  tor 

Spring  and  Fall  Breeders. 

FAN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK. 

MAPLEHURST  Durocs,  Bred  Gilts,  Service  Boars 
and  Fall  Pigs. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON 

Scipio  Center,  New  York. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS;  also 
Black  Poland  Chinas — both  pure  bred.  Young  gilts  soon 
be  ready  to  breed.  Male  White  African  Guineas — Eng¬ 
lish  Shepherd  Pups. 

C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hampshire  Fall  Gilts, 
sired  by  Modern  Glory.  One  Fall  Boar  sired 
by  Master  Latch. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  HALFORD 

R.  D.  1,  Millport,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

RICHQUALITY  ltGR”°RNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Kreher's  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Certified  W.  Leghorns 

For  greater  profits  through  higher  egg 
production  and  lower  mortality. 

Kreher's  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 

R.O.P.  Breeders  of  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
EAST  AMHERST,  NEW  YORK. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egq  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laving  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  vou  what  they  will  do  for  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM.  Route  3A, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


BRENDER’S 


LEGHORNS 
FERNDALE,  N.  Y 


NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

USROP  FARM 


N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


OFFICIAL 


1946  ROP  AV.— 274  EGGS 
25.93  OZ.,  4.52  LB. 

199  QUALIFIED  300  EGGERJ 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 


POULTRY 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  breeding 

It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 

passed. 

Send  tor  prices 

C.  &  G  FARMS 

BOX  5,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 

folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  new  hampshires 

Proven  Producers  of  Eggs  and  Meat 

*  High  Hamp  hen  all  laying  tests  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  pen  Western  N.  Y.  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  hen  Storrs  1945-46,  1946-47 

*  High  Hamps  1947  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 

PROGENY-TEST  BREEDING.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Also  HAMP-ROCK  ( Sex-Link )  Cross. 

VANCREST  FARM  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 

producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 

Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses.  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

is  producing  the  best  Leghorns  and  Reds  that 
can  be  sold.  Our  customers  are  our  testimony. 
As  money-makers,  Sipringbrook  large  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Reds  can  not  be  beat.  Started 
pullets  available. 

SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

R.  D.  2-A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dryden  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 

ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con- 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

the  McGregor  farms 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Weidner  breeding  can  increase  your  profits.  Write  for 
mating  list. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER  AND  SON 

WEST  SH0KAN,  ROUTE  2,  NEW  YORK. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  T. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS. 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

BOX  C,  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

CARSON'S  Production  bred  White  LEGHORNS 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Larger,  Healthier,  More 
Vigorous.  Write  for  circular. 

KENNETH  B.  CARSON,  STANLEY,  NEW  YORK 

Keystone  Farms  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 
Hardiest  Breed.  Great  Layers,  no  Paralysis. 
Eggs  and  stock.  Circular  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Established  in  1910 

SPRINGVIllE  HATCHERY 

Livability — Layability — Payability.  —  White  Leghorns, 
Hampshires,  R,  1.  Reds,  W.  Rocks  and  Grosses.  Get  the 
best  at  once.  THE  SPRINGVILLE  HATCHERY 

Springville,  New  York.  Phone  261 -J. 

GEESE 

PASTURE  Turned  Into  Poultry  Meat  With 
Geese.  Free  list  brings  valuable  information. 
PAUL  MULLER 

BOX  28  FULTONHAM,  NEW  YORK. 


| _ PLANTS _ | 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
State  Inspected — many  varieties.  Spring-dug 
1948.  Free  circular. 

REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
PREMIER,  BLAKEMORE,  DUNLAP. 
500  for  $5.50,  1000  $9.95  F.O.B.  Fresh  dug, 
young  plants,  for  spring.  Write 
THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pennsylvania 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 
Black:  Morrison  Bristol  and  Cumberland. 
Red:  Latham  and  Sunrise. 

M.  LAMB,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

THE  GEM  EVERBEARING  VARIETY 
Write  for  Prices. 

ROY  C.  HASTINGS,  R.  3,  MALONE,  NEW  YORK 


( _ SEEDS _ j 

FOR  SALE 

Essex,  Virgil,  Empire  Blight  Immune 
Potato  Seed.  Order  now  for  spring 
delivery.  Supply  very  limited. 

THOMPSON  FARMS 
Clymer,  New  York 

SEED  POTATOES 
Blight  resistant  varieties  — 
Empire,  Placid,  Virgil,  Essex, 
Harford,  Cortland,  Fillmore. 

KENNARD  CARPENTER 
Dryden,  R.  D.  1,  New  York 

CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  SEED  POTATOES 
Zero  reading  in  the  field  and  also  in  Florida 
test.  Average  yield  on  19  acres  420  bushels. 
CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM,  FILLMORE,  N.  Y. 


FARVIC  AND  CLINTON  SEED  OATS 
Outyields  everything.  Information. 
WILLIAM  ILLIAN  Adell,  Wisconsin. 


CERTIFIED  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

CORNELL  29-3,  34-53,  35-5, 

Certified  Perry  Marrow  Beans. 

Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Poplar  Ridge  3610. 

CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  SEED  POTATOES 
Approved  as  Foundation  Stock  by  N.  Y.  Seed 
Improvement  Association. 

HARRY  C.  SHAVER,  R.  D.  1,  WAYLAND,  N.  Y. 

|  EQUIPMENT  1 

FOR  SALE:  Mechanical  Dry  Plucker,  nearly 
new;  Liberty  Poultry  Waxer,  nearly  new; 
Frigidaire — i/2  H.  P.  Compressor,  good  condi¬ 
tion;  two  1500  Egg  Humidaire  Incubators 
equipped  with  automatic  turners,  good  condi¬ 
tion;  Humidaire  Separate  Hatcher,  1000  Egg 
Capacity,  equipped  with  mercury  switch  and 
alarm,  good  condition;  8  Electric  Brooders; 
125  Jockey  Turkey  Saddles. 

HAROLD  I.  SMITHERS 
Route  3,  Ogdensburg,  New  York 

Discontinuing  Potato  Growing 

Offer:  Complete  Miller  system  irrigation  over 
mile  6"  and  4"  pipe,  double  set  nozzles, 
many  extras.  Pump,  motor,  half  the  pipe 
never  used. 

Offer:  Iron  Age  two-row  planter;  IHC  Dig¬ 
gers  Boggs  grader,  brusher  etc.  All  good  con¬ 
dition.  Attractive  prices — immediate  sale. 
LEWIS  A.  TOAN,  PERRY,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE 

Massey-Harris  Forage  Harvester  nearly  new, 
with  all  attachments  and  blower. 

HAROLD  HILLS,  WYOMING,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE 

Papec  Hay  Field  Harvester,  Size  K,  or  19  inch.  In 
very  good  condition,  with  or  without  blower.  We  do 
not  need  two  Harvesters  at  present  time. 

Clarence  House,  Phone  2861  Avon,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BUY 

New  or  Used  Fox  Field  Chopper  and  Blower. 
Power  take-off  with  pick-up. 

PAT  BARRETT,  R.  4,  TOWANDA,  PA. 

|  R4BIUTS  1 

Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P.  Rabbitry.  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS 

Other  Breeds.  2  months,  $5.50  pair. 

R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK. 

|  FARMS  FOB  SALE  j 

FOR  SALE 

145  acres,  26  more  adjoining  if  wanted.  All 
improvements,  everything  in  good  shape- 
Equipped  for  4000  turkeys  and  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Water  in  every  field. — Monmouth  County 
— the  richest  farming  county  of  New  Jersey— 
the  state  with  the  highest  income  per  acre  of 
all  states.  Address  Box  514-F, 
e/'o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York- 

(CONTINUED  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE) 
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Shear  your  om sheep 

StewarTA*^ 

SH  EAR  MASTER 


MORE 

PROFITS 

LESS 

LABOR 


Fast,  easy-to-use  electric  Shearmaster  re¬ 
moves  fleece  in  a  few  minutes.  Gets  10% 
more  wool  than  hand  blades  from  same 
sheep.  Retains  maximum  length  of  wool 
fibre,  wool  grades  higher— brings  more 
money.  Powerful,  cool-running  motor  in¬ 
side  special  EASY-GRIP  handle.  Rugged, 
built-in  durability.  Has  year  ’round  use  for 
shearing  the  flock,  tagging,  crutching,  re¬ 
moving  wool  from  dead  sheep,  etc.  Only 
$39.75.  (Denver  and  West,  $39.95.)  Write 
for  bulletin  “Harvesting  the  Farm  Flock 
Wool  Crop.” 

SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
( formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
Dept.  2,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


Golden  Palomino  saddle  horses. 
Ponies  all  sizes,  Hackney,  Welsh, 
Shetland.  How  old  are  children 
you  want  pony  for? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER 
Chariton,  -  Iowa. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

( Continued,  from  Opposite  Page ) 


I. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty 
with  friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-12,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS,  FEMALES 
Grey  with  tan.  Reduced  for  March. 

THE  FOOTE  HILLS 

E.  A.  Foote,  Unionville,  New  York 


COLLIES:  Excellent  Pediaree,  well  marked 
either  sex.  Make  fine  pets.  $25  up.  Six  weeks 
and  older.  Phone  Riverhead  2423. 

JOHN  A.  WARNER 

Riverhead,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPPIES 

Purebred.  Real  "Sour  Mugs."  2  males  on 
hand.  SUNSET  FARM 


FLEISCHMANNS,  NEW  YORK 


B.  C.  TODD, 

REGISTERED  PUPPIES:  Doberman  Pinchers 
$30.00;  Cocker  Spaniels  $20.00,  or  will  trade 
for  Registered  Heifer  Calves. 

,  H.  CALHOUN 

South  Cross  Road,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


MIDDLE  AGED  SWISS  DAIRYMAN 
wishes  to  come  to  U.S.A.  Machine  Milker  and 
Cattle  Dealer.  May  buy  partnership  in  a 
Dairy  Farm.  A  petition  is  necessary  for  Land¬ 
ing  Permit. 

SCHNURIGER  FRANZ 

Pfannenstielstrasse  Meilen  Kt.  Zch. 

Switzerland. 


WANTED:  Gardener,  Handyman — Middle  aged 
or  older,  to  care  for  grounds  and  be  useful 
about  rural  home  near  Rochester. 

I-  B.  SKEFFINGTON,  RUSH,  NEW  YORK 

HELP  WANTFIT _  We  can  use  a  ,ew  aood  hand 

r  vvhn  I CU—  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

.  APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
5  N«w  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 

WANTED — A  farmer,  married  or  single,  to  operate 
r.n  80  Acre  completely  mechanized  farm  in  Northern 
h!.’  jDr|ey-  House  modern  every  way  available.  Write 
stating  full,  particulars.  Box  514- FW, 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

[  HONEY  | 

Pure  Clover,  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honev 

I  lbs.  $1.90,  10  lbs.  $3.75,  30  lbs.  $10.00.  Pure  Old 
l0!'etl  Buckwheat  Flour  $1.60-10  lbs.  Postpaid  and 
isured  3  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

“'LL  SOSSE1, _  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 

QUALITY  HONEY  in  60  lb.  cans.  Early  Fall 
lowers,  also  Buckwheat  at  $9.95  F.  O.  B. 
Naples,  New  York, 

&UNCHARD  APIARIES,  NAPLES,  NEW  YORK 

)_  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

WANTED:  Cats  5  lbs.  up  $2.25;  RABBITS  5  lbs. 
■*c  °  lb.  Don't  ship.  Write 
k  STOCKER,  RAMSEY,  NEW  JERSEY 

IEASI  te  Bellingte  apple  erehards. 
*worr„deta,!s  deluding  prise  y@u  pay  per 

WOWLAND  APIARIES,  BERKSHIRE,  N.  Y. 


DOWN  THE 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

ALONG  with  most  other  foods,  live¬ 
stock  continues  to  go  down,  while 
steel,  clothes  and  many  other  goods 
continue  to  go  up.  This  is  something 
for  farmers  to  think  about.  What  is 
wrong  with  our  marketing  system,  our 
public  relations  or  the  way  in  which 
food  is  being  distributed? 

Again  marketing  is  shown  to  be  the 
“weak  sister”  of  all  farm  problems.  No 
matter  how  short  meat  becomes,  the 
public  will  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  they 
can,  and  for  that  reason  the  farmer 
must  have  a  forceful  market  system 
which  he  apparently  now  lacks. 

THE  COW 

The  cow  is  supporting  more  farm 
people  in  the  Northeast  than  all  other 
animals  or  products  put  together.  For 
centuries  she  has  done  more  for  man 
off  and  on  the  farm  than  all  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Today  she  is  better  than  she 
ever  was,  giving  more  and  taking  less. 
She  has  never  failed  man  and  is  one 
of  the  surest  investments  that  I  know 
of.  There  have  been  a  few  bad  years, 
to  be  sure,  but  just  a  few.  She  takes 
what  the  land  produces,  provides  the 
finest  of  foods,  gives  back  to  the  land, 
and  produces  wealth  for  her  owner. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  why  this 
eulogy — simply  because  in  our  present 
upset  situation  the  man  who  has  good 
animals  around  him  and  land  to  hold 
them  can  rest  easier  than  most.  Live¬ 
stock  must  continue  to  convert  our 
pasture,  our  roughage,  and  our  grain 
into  concentrated  human  food. 

SHEEP 

Our  ewe  flocks  have  been  terribly 
depleted,  yet  through  the  years  sheep 
have  .saved  many  a  farm.  They  have 
been  sound,  sure,  and  they  do  produce 
two  crops  a  year- — wool  and  lambs. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  with  all  the  rayon,  cotton 
and  chemical  fibre  propaganda  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  wool  consumption  in  1947 
was  85%  greater  than  in  1935  to  ’39. 
This  was  over  twice  the  amount  of 
wool  that  we  produced  in  this  country 
during  1947. 

Our  corn  that  we  raised  last  summer 
has  been  a  real  life-saver  to  many  of 
us  this  feeding  season.  It  looks  as 
though  corn  would  be  one  of  the 
“must”  crops  for  this  year  again.  The 
increase  in  com  production  in  the 
Northeast  has  been  followed  by  in¬ 
creased  “pork  production.”  It  has  been 
almost  unbelievable  the  number  of  hogs 
that  have  been  going  through  our  East¬ 
ern  markets  all  fall  and  winter.  They 
have  been  good  property,  too.  Surely, 
the  more  com  we  raise  and  the  better 
pastures  we  have,  the  more  hogs  we 
will  produce.  Hogs  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  as  “mortgage  lifters”  wherever 
corn  is  grown. 

Don’t  sell  livestock  short  any  more 
than  you  would  sell  America  short. 

By  the  way,  have  you  seen  a  robin 
yet? 


SALE  OF 

50  -  YOltKSHUlES  -  50 
MARCH  20  th 

Eastern  States  Exposition 

WEST  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

A  Chance  to  Buy  Advance  Registry 
Stock.  An  Eastern  Junior  Champion 
Boar.  Bred  Gilts  of  Finest  English, 
Canadian  and  American  Breeding. 

For  Catalog  Write 

Eastern  Yorkshire  Club 

95  Elm  St.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  CONCRETE  answer 
higher  feed  costs 


r  nhone  today 
Write  or  P  fo)der 

f°r  dCSvCes  you  oil  *he 

that  g,ves  y 

facts. 
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the  most  P^.ence  behind 
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RELIEVE 


Sore 
Shoulders 


KEEP  HORSE  AT  WORK 

Tho  best  way  to  keep  bruises,  . 
strains,  swellings  from  causing  ex¬ 
pensive  “lay-up”  is  to  attend  to 
them  right  away  with  Absorbine. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  used  by  leading  veterinarians  to  help 
prevent  such  congestive  troubles  from  be¬ 
coming  permanent  afflictions.  By  speed¬ 
ing  blood  flow  to  injury  it  helps  carry  off 
congestion.  Absorbine  rubbed  on  swelling 
usually  relieves  soreness  in  a  few  hours! 

Absorbine  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  long- 
lasting  bottle.  When  Absorbine  works 
to  clear  up  injury,  as  it  has  on  many 
others,  you’ll  agree  Absorbine  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  At  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


PLAY  SAFE! 


Sore  TEATS  ? 
Use  Flex-0  Dilators 


MEDICATED 


NO  WIRES 


The  ONLY  cloth  covered  dilators  free  from  wires — a 

positive  safeguard  against  further  injury.  Packed  in 
NEW,  improved  ANTISEPTIC  SALVE  for  out,  bruis¬ 
ed,  scab  or  bard- milking  teats.  FLEX-0  DILATORS 
are  very  effective  because  they  exert  a  dilating  action 
and  carry  the  medication  INTO  the  teat  canal,  absorb 
secretions  from  tho  inflamed  teat,  and  keep  the  teat 
canal  open,  in  normal  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

TWO  SIZES  — “Regular”  and  “Large” 

(greater  length  and  diameter) 
More  for  Your  Money 

24  for  50c 

At  Your  Dealer  or  Direct. 

DAiRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  16,  New  Jersey 


FLEX-0 


RELIABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


OTSEGO  COUNTY  SALE  TUES.,  MARCH  23 

Robert  A.  Ruston  &  Son  dispersal,  9  miles  south  of 
0NE0NTA,  12  miles  north  of  DELHI  on  Route  28. 
110  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  calf  vaccinated.  50  Cows  in¬ 
cluding  30  first  and  second  calf  heifers:  part  fresh  or 
close,  balance  bred  back  for  fall;  40  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers;  20  Heifer  Calves.  Home  raised— Carnation  bred 
— CT A  records.  Sale  at  10  A.  M. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

GENESEE  CO.  DISPERSAL  Mon.  &  Tues.  Mar.  15-16 

Harold  F.  Shepard  Complete  dispersal,  9  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Batavia  at  ELBA,  N.  Y.  on  Transit  Road. 

„  „  .  „  ,125  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

40  Registered— 85  Grades.  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Vac¬ 
cinated.  70  milkers;  18  Heifer  Calves;  35  Bred  &  Open 
Heifers;  2  Herd  Sires.  Large  CTA  records,  part  fresh 
and  springers,  others  bred  hack  for  fall.  An  absolute 
dispersal  in  large  heated  tent  at  12:30  P.  M.  each  day, 
lunch  served.  A  Cross  Section  of  Grades  and  Purebrcds, 
AH  Ages,  Sell  Each  Day 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
K,  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

May  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 

Now  you  can  help  prevent  udder  trouble  due  to  calving 
An  amazing,  new  product,  UDDEROLE.  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  Dawnwood  Farms. 

Massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  relieve  caked,  swollen 
bag  due  to  calving  faster  and  better  than  other  methods 
you  ve  tried.  Thus  your  cows  may  go  into  production 
so  MUCH  SOONER  that  you’ll  make  up  to  $27.00  mors 
on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  s  a  wonderful,  new  formula  containing 
anhydrous  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Thus  massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  give 
powerful  3-wcy  help.  I.  Relieve  congestion.  2.  Help 
reduce  swelling.  3.  Soothe  inflammation.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and 
say:  “Can’t  afford  to  be  without  UDDEROLE.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Unless  you 
are  delighted  with  UDDEROLE  —  return  unused  por¬ 
tion  and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2  —  double  your  money 
back.  Eithei  way,  you  win,  so  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it.  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1  direct  to 
us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin 
ot  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only  $8. 
DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.AA,  Amenia,N.Y. 


STOP  KILLING 
YOUR  COWS 

To  Save  a  Few  Cents  t  X/hen  y°u  use  cheap. 

au UK  u  l  ew  merits,  meffectual.  “grease” 
you  are  risking  infection  that  may  lead  to  Mastitis  and 
actually  kill  your  cows.  Don’t  be  penny-foolish  .  .  . 
don’t  take  chances!  Protect  and  save  your  herd  with 
SECURITY  UDDER  FORMULA,  the  proven  antiseptic 
healing  ointment  that  clears  up  without  delay  sore, 
caked,  chapped,  swollen  udders  and  teats — often  be¬ 
tween  milkings.  Helps  prevent  Mastitis! 

SAVE  THE  UDDER  you  SAVE  THE  COW! 

1  lb.  (trial  size)  $2.50 
5  lb.  (economy  size)  $7.50 
ORDER  TODAY  AT  YOUR 
LOCAL  DRUG,  CREAMERY, 
FEED  OR  SUPPLY  STORE. 
(Accept  no  substitute  —  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply,  order  direct 
giving  name  and  address  of  your 
dealer.) 

SECURITY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Dept.  AA-3, 

144  W.  27th  St.,  N.Y.  1,N.Y. 
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PURE-BRED 

I  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

The  profit  possibilities  in  this  fascinating  business 
will  amaze  you!  NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED.  Costs 
little  to  start,  just  a  few  minutes  daily  and  a  few  feet 
of  backyard  space.  Several  females  and  one  male  starts 
t  large  herd  which  can  furnish  you  an  income  for  years. 

WE  SUPPLY  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  FREE! 

Tremendous  demand  for  breeding  stock,  delicious 
meat  and  world’s  most  beautiful  rabbit  fur.  Dealers, 
cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts,  need  thousands  of 
these  luxurious  furs  NOW.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free .  illustrated  booklet. 
WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  R-24  A  SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 


World’s  Largest  Breeder  of  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  Cold 

Pfll  FVTQ  Honey  &  Tar 

»  wLLI  w  Cough  Compound 


U.  S.  SURPLUS  CLOTHING 

AMAZING  BARGAINS  NOW  AVAILABLE 

For  Men  and  Women.  Hundreds  of  items  suitable 
for  Work,  Sports,  or  Dresswear.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers  save  from  %  to  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 

NEW  YORK  CLOTHING  CO.,  DEPT.  AG 

2079  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  29,  N.  Y. 


PANUAC  P.m/FRS  Size  ?X9  @  $5.11;  9x12  @ 
Unit  VHO  UU¥CnO  ja.76;  |5  x  20  @  $24.34.  Other 
sizes  proportionately  low  priced.  Write  for  samples  and 
complete  price  list. 

A  X  LA #  n  n  n  f  C  92  Washington  St. 

A  I  WUUU  9  Binahamlon  N  Y 

Large  tents  t@  rent  for  Auctien  Sales. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog, 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
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to  Feathers 


The  faster  chicks  feather— the  faster 
they  grow— the  more  profitable  the 
flock !  Brood  yours  under  a  Hudson 
Lektrik-Hen.  RADIANT  HEAT 
promotes  health,  vigor  and  growth. 
PERFECTED  VENTILATION 
blends  fresh  air  with  warm  air  — 

©  1 94  7  H  D  H  MFG.  CO. 


/Asm/ 


#  "blended"  air 

plus  radiant  heat  in  the 

HUDSON 


carries  off  moisture,  keeps  litter 
dry.  EVEN  DISTRIBUTION  of 
heat  prevents  crowding.  Ample 
heat  reserve  .  .  .  finest  insulation 
.  .  .  long  life  construction.  Insist  on 
a  Hudson  Lektrik-Hen  —  see  your 
dealer  today. 


*REG  U  S  PAT.  OFF 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


Poultry  Equipment 

Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 


More 

More 


chicks... 

profits... 


WITH  RILCO  BROODER  HOUSES 

'^Plan  now — order  now — the  Rilco  Brooder  House  you 
need  in  the  Spring.  You  will  find  many  types  of  Rilco 
Brooder  House  rafters  at  your  nearest  lumber  yard  and 
to  get  the  most  for  your  money,  be  sure  you  are  getting 
genuine  Rilco  Rafters. 

Brooder  House  Pack— Consists  of  front  and  rear  gable  framing  sec¬ 
tions,  and  two  intermediate  rafters.  This  makes  the  framing  for  a  12 
x  10'  brooder  house. 

Pre-Fab  Gable  Kit  — Consists  of  front  gable  complete  with  siding, 
windows  and  doors,  and  rear  gable  with  siding  and  ventilator.  With 
two  intermediate  rafters,  this  makes  a  12'  x  10'  brooder  house.  Rilco 
Brooder  Houses  are  easy  to  erect — modern  in  appearance  and  econo¬ 
mical.  Ask  about  Rilco  at  your  lumber  yard,  or  write  for  the  complete 
new  farm  catalog  describing  Rilco  Rafters  for  every  farm  building. 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

224  Conyngham  Avenue  *  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Factories  at  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  .  Independence,  Kan. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  •  Sutherlin,  Ore. 


TURKIC  VS 


BUY  YOUR  POULTS  from  the  Famous  LAUXM0N1 
White  Holland  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Get  de¬ 
tails  why  our  business  increased  1208%  this  past  sea¬ 
son.  Low  price,  high  Quality.  Circular  free.  LAUX- 
M0NT  Turkey  Ranch,  R.  i,  Wrightsville,  Penna. 


TIIDtfCVC.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  White 
lUlIIICilSi  Hollands.  Small  Whites.  For 
Better  Poults  at  lower  prices  Write: 

Kline's  Turkey  Plant,  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


QUALITY  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hamilton  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands.  Pullorum 
clean.  Breeders,  no  eggs  purchased.  Circular  with  low 
prices  FREE. 

SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Box  A,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


j  GEESE  .! 

America's  Finest — just  won  at 
New  York  Garden  and  Boston 

Choice  breeders  in  massive  Toulouse;  Snow- 
‘  bank  Emdens;  Africans;  Buffs.  Supply  limited.  = 
|  Booking  orders  for  goslings.  Circular. 

FARAWAY  FARMS 
Silver  Lake,  Indiana 


DUCKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Hatched  from  large,  selected  breeders. 

Shipped  promptly. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NO.  COLLINS.  NEW  YORK 


DUCKLINGS 

Giant  Pekins,  Runners,  Rouens,  Geese. 

2ETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


Hens  Are  Choosy  About  Nests 

Sp  S-  TVeavex 


SAID  ONE  professor,  “Hens  don’t 
lay  many  eggs  above  the  second  row 
of  nests  in  a  nesting  room,  so  why  go 
to  the  expense  of  building  more?”  An¬ 
other  professor,  H.  E.  Botsford,  was 
sure  that  hens  do  use  the  upper  tiers, 
and  volunteered  to  make  a  count  in  his 
own  nesting  room.  He  kept  the  record 
for  four  days.  In  his  nest  room  are 
four  tiers  of  nests,  and  the  hens  also 
can  lay  on  the  floor  beneath  the  lower 
tier. 

Here  are  the  figures  that  Professor 
Botsford  collected.  They  give  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  eggs  laid  each  day  for 
four  days;  top  tier  153  eggs,  next-to- 
the  top  tier — 107  eggs,  middle  tier — 
152  eggs,  first  tier — 88  eggs,  floor- 
56  eggs.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  this 
nest  room  the  upper  tiers  were  prefer¬ 
red  by  the  hens,  but  all  tiers  were  used 
more  or  less. 

In  my  own  three-story  laying  house, 
where  brother-in-law  Fred  has  about 
1800  leghorns,  there  is  a  nest  room  on 
each  floor.  The  record  for  one  day  in 
these  3  nest  rooms  reads  quite  differ¬ 
ently,  in  some  cases,  from  the  Botsford 
record.  There  is  a  big  difference  also 
between  the  record  for  the  first  floor 
and  the  other  two  floors.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  this  big  difference  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  having  some  wall  nests  outside 


of  the  nesting  room  on  the  first  floor. 
The  hens  seem  to  like  these  wall  nests 
better  than  those  in  the  nest  room. 
Here  are  the  figures — total  for  three 
collections  in  one  day: 


Bottom  Tier 

First 

Floor 

Second 

Floor 

Top 

Floor 

(floor  level) 

0 

255 

240 

2nd  tier 

16 

40 

20 

3rd  tier 

0 

17 

92 

Top  tier 

40 

23 

87 

Outside  nests 
and  floor 

272 

9 

12 

To  me  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  not 
the  distance  of  the  nest  above  the  floor 
that  makes  the  nest  attractive  to  hens. 
Nor  is  it  the  size  of  the  nests  or  the 
sort  of  bedding  in  the  nests.  They  were 
the  same  in  all  nests.  I  believe  the  one 
big  determining  factor  is  the  ease  of 
getting  to  the  nests.  If  hens  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  flying  up  to  the  higher  levels, 
they  will  crowd  into  the  lower -nests. 
But  when  they  can  reach  the  upper 
nests  easily  they  use  them.  They  may 
even  prefer  them. 

I  arrived  at  that  conclusion  because 
(a)  the  Botsford  nest  room  is  not  so 
dark  as  ours,  and  (b)  it  is  not  so  nar¬ 
row.  Therefore,  the  hens  can  see  the 
upper  nests  easily,  and  they  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  room  to  take  off  for  a  short 
flight  to  the  higher  landing  boards. 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


FALSE  SECURITY  (Continued  from  Page  1) 


person  in  1946.  The  increase  in  taxes 
since  1939  far  exceeds  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  es¬ 
sentials.  This  ruinous  taxation  plus 
other  government  policies  are  the  chief 
causes  of  inflation.  The  ruinous  tax¬ 
ation  plus  the  national  debt  may  easily 
result  in  a  period  of  hard  times,  lead¬ 
ing  to  complete  financial  ruin  for  all 
of  us  and  to  a  revolution  that  will 
bring  the  loss  of  our  democracy. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist.  I  still  have 
great  faith  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  American  people.  But  it  is  time  to 
Stop,  Look  and  Listen! 

You  say  to  me:  “All  right,  I  agree, 
but  what  can  I  do?  If  government  is 
not  the  answer,  what  then  is? 

There  is  no  one  complete  answer, 
but  here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

First  of  all,  let  us  get  our  thinking 
straight.  The  chief  danger  is  right 
within  ourselves.  Do  we  have  faith  in 
the  principles  which  made  this  a  great 
country— faith,  confidence  and  moral 
courage  to  choose  between  liberty  and 
slavery?  Or  have  we  been  partially 
convinced  by  the  insidious  propaganda 
of  the  radicals  that  maybe  the  old  basic 
truths  and  principles  on  which  our 
democracy  was  built  are  obsolete?  If 
you  don’t  believe  in  those  truths,  you 
may  as  well  stop  right  here.  As  some¬ 
one  has  so  well  said:  “We  must  return 
to  those  attitudes  of  mind  and  heart 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
‘self  reliance’.” 

Every  time  we  ask  government  to  do 
something  that  we  should  do  ourselves 
we  have  lost  ground.  This  asking  in¬ 
cludes  everything  in  the  way  of  a  sub¬ 
sidy  or  special  class  help.  We  must 
turn  back  a  little  toward  the  independ¬ 
ent,  individualistic  ways  of  our  fathers. 
Farmers  can  do  that.  The  way  to  do  it, 
the  best  way  to  get  some  real  security 
is  to  make  your  farm  a  little  more 
self-sufficient.  Let  the  other  fellow  go 
all-out  with  all  of  his  eggs  in  one 
basket. 

If  you  must  specialize  in  one  thing, 
at  least  take  time  out  to  raise  part  of 
your  own  meat  and  a  big  garden  with 
plenty  of  small  fruits.  Speaking  from 
my  own  experience  as  a  farmer,  I  know 
4hat  one  of  the  best  ways  to  build 


happiness,  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 

provide  some  security,  is  for  farmers 

to  grow  some  of  their  own  meat,  vege¬ 

tables,  and  small  fruits.  On  my  own 
farm  we  preserve  the  food  we  raise  by 
freezing  and  canning  so  that  most  of 
it  is  as  good  as  when  it  was  fresh.  We 
had  strawberry  shortcake  yesterday 
for  Sunday  dinner!  Without  any  more 
expense,  I  am  sure  that  we  eat  better 
than  most  other  farmers. 

Instead  of  turning  toward  govern¬ 
ment,  let  us  turn  more  toward  one  an¬ 
other,  toward  cooperation.  We  need  to 
consult  together,  to  think  together,  and 
together  to  fortify  our  self-confidence. 
The  right  kind  of  farm  organization, 
the  kind  that  woi’ks  in  harmony  first 
with  other  farm  groups  and  then  with 
other  business  is  a  good  answer  to 
many  of  our  problems. 

Speaking  of  business,  let  us  stop  our 
destructive  criticism  of  business  and 
give  it  the  support  that  it  deserves.  No 
doubt  there  are  profiteers  just  as  there 
are  some  bad  actors  among  farmers, 
but  they  are  in  the  minority.  For  gen¬ 
erations  free  enterprise  has  given 
young  people  more  opportunity  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves  and  their 
talents  than  in  any  other  system,  in 
any  other  government  in  any  other 
country,  or  in  any  time  in  history. 

People  in  local  communities  could 
exercise  much  more  control  over  their 
own  affairs  if  they  would.  When  did 
you  last  attend  a  school  meeting  or 
visit  your  school  ?  When  have  you 
visited  with  your  town  officials?  When 
did  you  write  your  representatives  in 
the  Legislature  or  in  Congress? 

And  then,  finally,  let  us  take  time 
to  make  the  farm  home  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  a  pleasanter  place.  Clean 
up  the  clutter  around  the  house  and 
barn.  Build  an  outdoor  fireplace  for 
picnics.  Arrange  a  place  for  the  young 
people  to  pitch  horseshoes  or  to  ploy 
tennis.  Set  out  some  shrubs  and  peren¬ 
nial  flowers.  Have  some  fun.  After  all. 
what  is  the  most  important  thing  vve 
are  working  for?  It  is  to  have  a  satis* 
factory  and  happy  home  in  which  to 
raise  and  educate  our  children. 
need  to  live  as  well  as  to  make  a  living: 
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4,r;iN.s  Silage  in  Vermont 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  most 
at  the  Farm  Products  Show  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  Vermont  Union  Agricultural 
meetings  at  Barre  was  a  competitive 
exhibit  of  grass  silage.  No  less  than  21 
farmers  entered.  This  rivalled  and  in 
some  cases  exceeded  the  number  of  en¬ 
tries  in  more  usual  lines  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  such  as  corn,  apples,  potatoes 
and  hay. 

I  visited  with  quite  a  few  farmers 
at  the  show  and  in  the  various  meet¬ 
ings  and  found  users  of  grass  silage 
enthusiastic  about  it.  Those  who  used 
it  were  especially  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  ensiling  a  Ladino-brome  mix¬ 
ture.  In  fact,  more  than  one  told  me 
that  the  only  place  for  Ladino  is  in 
the  silo,  because  it’s  so  doggone  heavy 
and  hard  to  mow  and  handle  as  hay. 

I  talked  to  the  four  judges  about 
silage  in  Vermont  and  they  estimated 
that  at  least  15%  of  Green  Mountain 
State  dairymen  are  ensiling  grass.  In 
New  York,  according  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  13% 
of  the  dairymen  reporting  fed  grass 
silage  in  January,  compared  to  4.7% 
last  year. 

While  most  of  the  entries  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  were  put  up  without  preserva¬ 
tives,  some  of  the  men  used  as  much 
as  50  pounds  of  molasses  to  the  ton 
of  grass  silage  and  others  as  little  as 
10  pounds.  One  man  used  200  pounds 
of  ground  oats. 

I  couldn’t  find  out  for  sure  whether 
Edwin  James  of  Shoreham,  the  first 
prize  winner,  used  molasses,  but  I  do 
know  the  second  and  fourth  place  rib¬ 
bons  went  to  Joseph  Kinlin  of  Shore- 
ham  and  Henry  Haven  of  White  River 
Junction  for  silage  put  up  without 
preservative. 

Not  many  judges  would  be  as  thor¬ 
ough  as  Prof.  O.  M.  Camburn,  dairy 
husbandryman  at  Vermont  College  of 
Agriculture.  When  he  couldn’t  decide 
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which  was  better  by  appearance  or 
odbr,  he  tasted  it! 

Score  cards  for  judging  grass  silage 
have  been  worked  out  in  Vermont  as 
follows:  45  points  for  odor,  35  for  ap¬ 
pearance,  20  for  mold.  The  judges’  cut's 
for  the  three  headings  are  based  on: 
Odor — clean  acid,  butyric  acid,  burnt, 
musty,  foul;  Appearance  —  (color) 
green,  gray-brown,  black,  fine  cut, 
coarse  cut,  too  long,  weedy;  Mold — 
visibility  and  odor. 

For  Oilier  Fairs? 

I  am  including  the  make-up  of  the 
Vermont  Score  Card  because  I’m  sure 
many  of  the  fair  secretaries  in  the 
Northeast  will  want  to  include  grass 
silage  competition  among  the  farm 
products  exhibited  this  year.  I’ve  al¬ 
ready  heard  the  suggestion  that  it 
should  be  included  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  September  6th 
to  11th. 

It’s  good  to  know  there  will  be  a 
fair  again  this  year.  The  fair  this  year, 
according  to  Commissioner  Chester 
DuMond  will  be  for  exhibition  purposes 
only  and  will  include  a  cattle  show, 
junior  agricultural  projects  and  per¬ 
haps  exhibits  sponsored  by  the  Grange. 

Syrup  §5.65  at  Farm 

Fortis  H.  Abbott,  chairman  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Maple 
Sugar  Makers’  Association,  reported 
that  a  survey  conducted  among  nearly 
2,000  producers  shows  that  early  ’48 
prices  for  Grade  A  syrup  will  average 
$5.65  a  gallon  to  the  producer  at  the 
farm.  This  will  mean  a  consumer  price 
of  $6  to  $7.50  a  gallon.  Abbott  warned 
the  Vermont  maple  men  against  con¬ 
sidering  themselves  “cock  of  the  roost” 
in  regards  to  their  products.  He  said, 
“Whatever  prestige  we  may  have  had 
stands  a  fair  chance  of  going  out  the 
back  door  if  we  don’t  put  more  time 
and  study  on  marketing.” 

The  maple  producers  then  took  a  de¬ 
cisive  step  to  guard  against  any  such 
eventuality.  By  resolution  they  decid¬ 
ed  to  create  a  marketing  fund  by  do¬ 
nating  under  state  supervision  five 
cents  a  gallon  on  syrup  and  one  cent 
a  pound  on  all  sugar  processed  within 
the  state.  This  will  provide  about 
$85,000  and  further  emphasizes  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  New  Englanders. 

Latest  On  Potatoes 

It  was  good  to  see  Verne  Beverly, 
county  agent  of  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  again.  He  says  that  calcium 
arsenate  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past 
in  his  county  due  to  such  widespread 
use  of  DDT;  that  more  than  120  pounds 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  per  acre  of  spuds 
is  poor  economy;  that  fertilizer  in  his 
area  should  contain  at  least  1%  mag¬ 
nesium;  that  men  are  getting  better 
weed  control  with  Japanese  millet  for 
a  cover  crop  instead  of  crimson  clover. 
He  said  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  applying  fertilizer  to  spuds  is  in 
two  bands  on  a  level  or  slightly  below 
seed  pieces  and  that  they  should  be 
hilled  only  two  inches  at  planting.  He 
pointed  out  that  vine  protectors  on 
spray  rigs  are  giving  men  an  average 
of  13  more  barrels  to  the  acre, 

Verne  sure  can  hand  out  a  lot  of 
good  information  in  a  paragraph! 


Don't  wait . . . 
it  may  be  too  LATE 


When  production  slumps  and  costly  breakdowns  steal  your  dairy 
\  profits,  it  may  be  too  late  to  protect  your  herd  from : 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER"  —  Lac\  of  essentia l  mineral  elements  needed  by  live - 
stoc\for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 
So,  don’t  wait  until  your  stock’s  health  and  your  pocketbook  may  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  ravages  of  “Hidden  Hunger.”  Right  now  is  the  time  to 
help  safeguard  their  future  health  and  continued  productivity  by  feed¬ 
ing  Near’s  MinRaltone  year  round.*  MinRaltone  is  the  thoroughly 
proven  mineral  feed  supplement  that  contains  11  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  and  Vitamin  D.  Find  out  how  to  protect  your  stock  profits  from 
“Hidden  Hunger.”  Write: 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  yeMfoUMl/ 
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40  POUNDS 
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HAND  FEEDING 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

NEAR'S 


MinRaltone 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

U  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 
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Early  Spring  Erection  requires  Immediate  Action ! 
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Right  Now  is  the  right  time  to  order 
your  new  Grange.  New  1948  quotas  ot 
superior  Grange  Silos  have  just  been 
released,  so  why  compromise  when 
you  can  be  SURE  with  a  GRANGE 
Concrete  Stave  or  Steel  Silo. 


Every  Grange  Silo  is  Guaran-  ^ 

teed  to  give  100%  Silo  Satisfac-  .  Without  any  obligation  to  me  in  any 
tion.  Only  Grange  gives  you  the  ■  way,  please  send  me  information  re- 
9  exclusive  construction  features  I  garding  early  erection  of  a  GRANGE 


that  keep  feed  costs  down 
milk  profits  (IP !  To  insure  early 
spring  erection,  mail  this  coupon 
for  information  TOI)  VY  ! 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC. 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


|  Silo. 


NAME 


|  ADDRESS _ 
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KERR  CHICKS  GIVE 
TOP  PERFORMANCE 


Pep  up  your  flock 
with  lively  Kerr 
Chicks.  They’re  bred 
to  lay  eggs  often  and 
lay  ’em  big  ...  ^ 

q  uali ty  eggs  that 
bring  top  prices. 


LAYERS,  NOT  LOAFERS 


120,000  breeders. 
Modern  240-acre 
breeding  farm. 
All  stock  blood 
tested  annually 
for  BWD  (Pul- 
lorum)  by  slow- 
tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method. 


FAIR  DEALING  FOR  40  YEARS 


Kerr  Chicks  live, 
thrive,  grow.  Thou¬ 

sands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Weekly 
hatches.  Order 
early,  get  special 
discount. 

•  Write  or  call  for  FREE 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide 

and  price  list,  or  visit  __ 

nearest  branch  office,  ♦  T* 

NEW  YORK  NEW  JERSEY  PENNA. 

Kingston  Paterson  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  Woodbury  Dunmore 

Schenectady  Jamesburg  Reading 

Binghamton  CONN->  Danbury  Stroudsburg 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


EsAbY 

CHICKS 
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SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


All  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 
Send-  for  FREE  Circular 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 

L  SONS,  INC. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept  B 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


ASK  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  ! 

Ask  any  of  your  neighbors  who  have  raised  Bray  Chicks 
what  they  think  of  them!  Mrs.  Floyd  Finn,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. — “Wonderful  layers.”  Jacob  Gossaye,  Walworth, 
N.  Y. — “Best  I  ever  received.”  Mrs.  Stanley  Thompson, 
Jordan,  N.  Y. — “More  eggs  than  ever  before.”  N.  Y.- 
U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Illustrated  catalogue, 
full  information  on  request.  Write 

FDCn  W  DDAV  H4  Myrtle  Ave. 

rlffcl/  *¥■  DHAT  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


Reduce  Costs — Build  Profits 

1'with  Mapes  chicks.  R.O.P.  sired 
I  to  produce  10-30%  more  eggs  than 
'the  average  pullet.  Breeders  select¬ 
ed  for  meat  quality.  U.  S.  Ap- 
proved-Pullorum  Clean  Hamps, 
Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Red- 
Rocks  and  Rock- Reds  that  satisfy. 
For  full  information,  write 

MAPES  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  R3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Our  35th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
fdr  size,  type,  &.  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  and 
Breeders.  ■ 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hanson  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  hatched  from 
eggs  direct  from  N.  H.  We  can  furnish  sexed  or 
straight  run  chicks,  95%  Pullets  guaranteed  Shipped 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  tor  catalog  and  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A.  —  —  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HE  NS  ARE  CHOOSY 
ABOUT  NESTS 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 
fact  that  on  the  first  floor  of  our 
poultry  house  the  open  nests  are  hung 
fairly  high,  but  there’s  nothing  to 
hamper  the  hens  when  they  fly  up  to 
them.  There’s  plenty  of  light  and  the 
landing  boards  are  roomy.  The  hens 
certainly  prefer  these  nests  to  those 
in  the  dark  and  rather  narrow  nest 
room. 

Even  distribution  of  eggs  in  all  nests 
is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  cleaner 
eggs.  It  can  be  a  real  labor  saver.  Some 
one  should  make  further  study  of  why 
hens  prefer  certain  nests,  and  give  us 
suggestions  for  building  better  nest 
rooms. 

—  A.  A.  — 

DISINFECTING  THE 
BROODER  HOUSE 

The  first  step  is  to  clean  the  place 
really  clean.  A  disinfecting  solution 
loses  its  germ-killing  power  almost 
immediately  when  it  strikes  dirt.  The 
best  way  to  loosen  the  dirt  is  to  soak 
it  with  plenty  of  water  until  with  a 
stiff  broom  it  can  easily  and  quickly 
be  scrubbed  loose.  Follow  with  water 
under  pressure  to  flush  all  dirt  down 
the  drain  or  out  the  door.  Direct  the 
hose  so  the  water  drives  lengthwise  of 
the  cracks,  and  be  sure  all  the  dirt  is 
washed  out.  Of  course,  before  cleaning 
the  floor,  the  dust  and  cobwebs  should 
have  been  brushed  from  walls  and  ceil¬ 


ing.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  necessary  to 
scrub  more  than  the  lower  two  feet 
of  the  walls. 

Where  you  do  not  have  water  under 
pressure,  a  helper  to  pump  a  good- 
sized  sprayer  can  fill  the  bill.  When 
the  water  runs  clear,  you  probably 
have  the  place  as  clean  as  water  and 
pressure  can  make  it.  Hot  water  does 
a  better  and  faster  job  than  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  a  pound  of  lye  dissolved  in 
15  gallons  of  water  is  mighty  helpful. 
A  piece  of  equipment  known  as  the 
steam  jenny  has  been  built  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  cleaning  stables, 
poultry  houses  and  other  such  build¬ 
ings.  A  mixture  of  steam  and  hot 
water  is  delivered  under  high  pressure. 
It  is  fine  for  large  buildings.  In  small 
ones  like  brooder  houses,  the  steam  re¬ 
duces  visibility  close  to  zero. 

After  a  few  hours  of  drying,  the 
house  is  ready  to  be  disinfected.  There 
are  dozens  of  suitable  disinfectants 
that  can  be  purchased.  The  ones  that 
do  a  good  job  at  lowest  cost  are  the 
“cresol”  and  “coal  tar”  products.  You 
can  know  that  a  given  product  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  if  its  label  carries  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  has  been  tested  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  label  should  also  tell  you  how 
much  to  mix  with  a  given  amount  of 
water  for  a  poultry  house  spray.  Apply 
the  disinfecting  mixture  with  a  sprayer 
that  will  drive  it  into  cracks  and  corn¬ 
ers.  Spray  the  walls,  floor  and  furnish¬ 
ings  until  they  drip.— L.  E.  Weaver. 


A  Practical  Poultry  Breeding  System 


THE  THIRD  highest  record  for  R.  I. 

Reds  at  the  1946-47  western  New 
York  Egg  Laying  Test  was  made  by 
a  pen  owned  by  Ralph  Webster  of  Au¬ 
burn,  New  York.  The  way  Webster 
produced  that  pen,  and  similar  ones  in 
previous  years,  is  a  story  that  deserves 
the  consideration  of  many  poultry 
breeders.  It  shows  how  genuine  flock 
improvement  can  be  accomplished 
without  trapnests  or  extensive  record¬ 
keeping.  It  proves  also  that  a  pen  in 
a  standard  laying  test  can  be  a  fair 
sample  of  the  stock  it  represents. 

Webster’s  pen  of  13  pullets  laid 
3642  eggs  and  all  the  hens  were  alive 
and  laying  well  when  the  test  ended. 
Egg  size  was  excellent,  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  3877.5  points  earned 
by  the  pen.  One  point  is  equal  to  one 
two-ounce  egg.  Only  two  pens  entered 
by  nationally  known  R.  I.  Red  breed¬ 
ers  exceeded  the  Webster  record,  yet 
Webster  has  never  had  a  trapnest  on 
his  farm,  his  chicks  are  not  pedigreed 
or  wing-banded,  and  his  contest  pullets 
are  picked  on  type  and  appearance  only 
from  among  his  annual  crop  of  pullets. 

How  It’s  Done 

The  plan  of  flock  improvement  that 
Webster  has  consistently  followed  for 
a  long  time  is  simple  and  effective  and 
one  that  any  chick  producer  or  hatch¬ 
ery  can  easily  follow.  In  fact,  many 
other  poultrymen  are  using  the  same 
simple  and  effective  plan.  Having  a 
flock  of  good-looking  and  fairly  high 
producing  Reds  to  start  with,  Webster 
has  purchased  a  fairly  large  number  of 
cockerel  chicks  each  year.  He  has 
brooded  them  along  with  his  own 
chicks,  and  in  the  fall  he  has  selected 
those  that  had  best  type,  size  and  vig¬ 
or,  and  these  he  has  used  in  his  breed¬ 
ing  flock. 

The  chicks  have  always  come  from 
the  same  breeder’s  flock. 

Of  course  Mr.  Webster  selects  the 
female  half  of  his  breeding  flock  with 
a  lot  of  care.  It  is  done  on  the  “physi¬ 
cal  selection”  plan  entirely,  of  course 
without  the  aid  of  trapnests  or  pedi¬ 
grees.  At  the  end  of  their  first  laying 
year  Webster’s  hens  go  through  the 
annual  “culling.”  It  is  the  usual  flock¬ 


selecting  routine,  probably  applied  with 
more  than  usual  thoroughness.  Each 
bird  is  handled  and  examined  critically. 
Size,  physical  condition,  indications  of 
high  production,  freedom  from  stand¬ 
ard  disqualifications  and  defects,  and 
state  of  health  are  considered,  and 
these  qualities  determine  the  choice. 
After  many  years  of  selection  by  the 
same  man  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Webster  flock  is  remarkably  uniform 
in  appearance  and  performance. 

The  Foundation  Stock 

The  original  Webster  stock  came 
from  one  of  Long  Island’s  pioneer  R.  I. 
Red  breeders,  George  Brown.  Although 
Mr.  Brown  never  had  a  large  flock  by 
today’s  standards  he  derived  keen 
pleasure  from  his  breeding  work.  He 
insisted  on  good  type  and  color  as  well 
as  high  egg  production.  Mr.  Webster 
feels  that  the  foundation  of  Brown 
stock  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
his  present  stock’s  good  qualities. 

Poultry  is  by  no  means  Ralph  Web¬ 
ster’s  only  interest.  Ralph  has  been  in 
business  with  his  father  for  years  on 
the  original  Webster  farm  close  to 
Auburn.  Like  many  other  “general” 
farms  in  New  York  State  this  one  pro¬ 
duces  a  variety  of  cash  crops.  Ralph 
is  one  of  New  York  State’s  flying 
farmers. 

In  a  recent  special  report  issued  by 
the  Council  of  Laying  Test  Supervisors, 
and  giving  the  three-year  average  egg 
and  point  record  of  all  strains  entered 
in  all  Standard  tests  in  1945,  1946  and 
1947  the  Webster  entries  lead  all  the 
rest  with  an  average  egg  production 
per  pullet  of  263.9  eggs  and  279.8 
points. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

— •  A. A.  — 

GOING  AWAY 

FOR  THE  next  few  months  I  will  be 
on  a  long  trip.  One  of  the  nice 
things  about  being  a  professor  is  that 
you  get  a  sabbatic  leave  so  that  you 
can  get  into  new  surroundings  and  im¬ 
prove  yourself  professionally.  It  has 
been  nine  years  since  I  was  an  ex¬ 
change  teacher  in  Hawaii.  The  war 
stretched  the  sabbatic  span  past  the 
usual  seven  years. 

I  want  to  make  a  study  of  poultry 


CEDARHURST 

LARGE 

LEGHORNS 

3  to  5  YEAR  LAYERS 

Cedarhurst  Longtime  -  Production  Leghorns 
produce  profitably  the  second,  third  and  even 
the  fourth  years — save  plenty  in  flock  replace¬ 
ment  costs  and  the  feed  it  requires.  They 
also  are  very  efficient  in  their  utilization  of 
feed — producing  more  dozens  of  eggs  per  100 
lbs.  of  feed  consumed. 

CONTEST  PROVEN 

In  N.  J.  Flock  Mating  test  for  the  month  of 
Nov.  1947  alone — 16  Cedarhurst  Leghorns  pro¬ 
duced  353  eggs,  returned  a  profit  over  feed 
cost  of  68c  per  bird  !  And  for  long-time  laying, 
one  Cedarhurst  hen  laid  682  eggs  in  3  years, 
another  1006  in  5  years. 

Order  Cedarhurst  White  Leghorn  Chicks  to¬ 
day.  Read  full  story  in  our  new  catalog — 
write  Box  A.  A. 


CEDARHURST  Poultry  Farm 
Rahway,  New  Jersey 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRE?, 

'JralLOr  SPIZZERINKTUM 


New  Hampshires  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  that  Fill  the  Bill 

i  Now,  more  than  ever,  you  need 
chicks  with  SPIZZERINKTUM. 
They  conserve  your  feed  and  labor 
.  all  the  way— grow  fast,  uniformly  — 
— -■  iw...— feather  early  and  completely  —  are 
ready  for  the  laying  house  or  broiler  market  ahead 
of  usual  schedule.  Pullets  make  prolific  layers  of 
large,  brown  eggs.  SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Barred  Rocks  are  the  Best  Available— 
buy  direct  from  the  source  and  avoid  substitutes. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

Straight  Run.  Sexed  Pullets  or  Cocxerels  100% 
U.  S.-N.  H.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean.  Chicks 
Shipped  by  Express- Parcel  Post-Airfreight. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  11,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


Wayside  Reds  have  been  bred  23  years  to  firmly 
establish  in  them  the  qualities  that  assure  our 
customers  excellent  egg  records  and  maximum 
income  from  each  bird  started.  Our  customers 
report  flock  averages  of  180-200  eggs,  and  pre¬ 
mium  meat  quality,  too.  Order  some  of  ttiese 
healthy,  husky,  chicks — all  from  our  6.000  care¬ 
fully  selected  breeders  here  on  our  owii  farm. 

N.  Y.-U  S  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 

Wavside  offers  the  breeds  and  crosses  listed  at 
left — all  the  same  high  quality.  Baby  chicks 
available  everv  week— either  straight-run  nr 
soyr-i  Reserve  vours  earlvl  Write  for  1948 
folder  and  nrices  todav. 

WAYSIDE  FARM 

J.  C.  SMITH.  Prop. 

RD  2-G.  Middletown.  N.  Y 


McKUNE  FARMS 

Super  Hampshire  Red  Chicks 

Since  1916  breeding  fine  poultry.  Every  bird 
State  Pullorum  Clean.  Our  guaranteed  big, 
husky  chicks  are  the  best  money  can  buy. 

CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

Me  KUNE  FARMS  A 

R.  D.  3.  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


6/c  znc.  tecNourt 


SPECIAL  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEG.  FROM 
PRODUCED  ON  OUR  OWN 
Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  __ 
N  H.  Red  a 

EGGS 

FARM 

ioo 

$14. 

12. 

14. 

100 

$27. 

25. 

20. 

IOO 

$4. 

2. 

12. 

White  &.  R.  Ror.ks 

14. 

20. 

12. 

Rock-Red  Cross  _ _ _ 

Assorted  Heavy  Ckls.  $10. 

-100. 

14. 

From 

20.  12. 

Bloodtestea 

Breeders.  Cat.  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  “»• 


NED 


FARMS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Fast  growing,  early  maturing  Nedlar  Hamps  (back¬ 
ed  by  17  years  of  R.O.P.  breeding)  net  excellent 
profits  for  egg  producers.  Quality  recognized  by 
breeders,  market  men.  U.  S.  Approved-Pullonim 
Clean.  Catalog  sent  on  request — write 

n  .  .  r.  r-  .  r.  ..  r.  ...  w  t  i  _ U  al  U 


CHIX  -  TURKEYS  -  DUX 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  for  your  profits 
HILLPOi  HATCHERIES 
Box  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29 
Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  0864 

Easton,  Penna.  Phone  4861 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 
of  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE.  „ 

SHRAWDERS  ANCONA  FARM-  Richfield  10,  P* 
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BABCOC 

make  Great  LaC^* 


Babcock's  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
ontest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 


points. 


HIGHEST 
LEGHORN 
PEN 
in  1947 


ORDER  CHICKS  NOW — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  artd  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any- 
Iwhere  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
CATALOG  TODAY 

36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 


AUDERS 


PEDIGREED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  SEX-LINK  CROSS 


K 

Vm  $3.00  MORE  PER  BIRD 

Kauder  chicks  bred  to  lay  at  a  high  rate 
per  bird  on  hen-housed  basis.  Official 
WA  proof: 

1.  Kauder  leads  all  breeders  with  highest 
point  total  in  first  14  year  competition 

I  for  high  five  pens. 

2.  Record  1938-47.  Kauder  Leghorns  lead 
breed  for  livability  with  988  birds  entered. 

3.  1947 — all  time  records  at  Vineland  Hen 
”  Test  held  by  Kauder  birds  over  all  breeds. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog  —  tells  how 
combined  with  good  management  you  can 
A  get  better  margin  over  feed  and  labor 
cost — bigger  profits. 


IRVING  KAUDER 

BOX  10  6  NEW  PALTZ.  NEW  YORK 


CHAPWA?r 

'PARMTChicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES 

For  more  eggs  per  bird,  more  meat  per 
lb.  of  feed  consumed,  get  Chapman  Farms 
chicks.  Developed  by  careful,  expert  breeding 
to  combine  these  money-making  qualities: 
high  livability,  fast  eveu  growth  and  feather¬ 
ing,  quality  meat,  and  heavy  persistent  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs. 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Join  the  hundreds  of  poultrymen  and  fanners 
who  have  had  success  with  Chapman  chicks — 
order  early!  Write  for  catalog  &  prices.  Box  A. 


annoissK 


tnm00  CHICKS 


Our  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorn 
|  Chicks  require  less  feed  to  grow,  lay 
more  eggs  per  lb.  of  feed  consumed 
| — important  factors  to  your  1948 
I  poultry  profits.  Hammond  Leghorn 
Chicks  are  from  high  record,  trap- 
I  nested,  bloodtested  stock.  We’ve  im¬ 
ported  and  bred  the  Barron  Strain  for  over 
30  years.  Chicks  sexed  or  unsexed.  Write  us 
for  free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 

ROUTE  3, CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK. 


t  Vcitt&y  Chine  I 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


S  r  ® 1 1  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex.  Pits.  Ckl 

Hanson  or  100  100  10 

r»^rVSt)eCV,  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns  $14.00  $28.00  $2. 

-  b.  O.  Wh.  Leghorns  13.00  26.00  2. 

J  tTri  Kocks  &  u-  1  -  15.00  23.00  10. 

I  rn,  m0!?88  &  N'  1L  Keds  —  16-00  24.00  10. 

teedq^ders  Blood-Tested.  Post-paid.  Sexing  Guarai 

Chester  y=Ml'Cur2lte:  Prder  direct  or  Write  for  Catalo 

-ter  Val|ey  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  P 

rugged  WHIIE  LEGHORN! 

n,.„  Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  egg 
’hated  with  males  from  K.O.P.  hens.  Our  22i 
,  reedmg  Leghorns.  Now  hooking  orders  for  Fe 
“„",rcd  ^  April  delivery.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pulle 
u  Cockerels.  Send  tor  free  catalog.  Low  Prices. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGERS  POULTRY  FARM 
_ Box  37,  Richfield,  Penna. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  for 

QUALITY  BREEDING— EXTRA  PROFITS 
Bloodtested.  100%  live  del.  Postpaid. 
Mm,,  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
"•  M,  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlistorville,  Pa. 


ITdRTID  CH.,C*S  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certific 
as  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Writei 
PAm  c,  „J.A'RVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
AUL  S.  PELLMAN,  Owner,  RICHFIELD,  P 


flock  improvement  methods.  I  hope  to 
visit  a  number  of  outstanding  breeding 
farms  as  well  as  experiment  stations 
where  breeding  work  is  being  done. 
Out  in  the  middle  states  are  two  or 
three  big  ventures  in  hybrid  chick  pro¬ 
duction.  They  are  attempting  to  do  for 
chickens  what  hybrid  breeding  has  done 
for  corn.  I  will  try  to  spend  some  time 
at  these  breeding  places.  Maybe  I  will 
get  to  some  of  the  other  standard  egg 
laying  tests.  I  am  driving. 

My  good  friend  and  coworker,  F.  E. 
(Andy)  Andrews,  has  promised  to  an¬ 
swer  letters  from  A.  A.  readers  in  my 
absence.  A  better  man  for  the  job 
could  not  be  found  if  you  search  the 
country.  I  didn’t  look  any  further. 
Andy  won’t  say  that  he  will  write  for 
this  page  but  I  am  hoping.  I  may  see 
something  to  tell  readers  about  from 
time  to  time  and  mail  it  in. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


—•  A.  A.  - 

RAISING  GOOD  CALVES 
©IV  LESS  MILK 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
scours.  For  a  Holstein  or  Ayrshire  calf, 
about  four  quarts  or  eight  pounds  a 
day  is  enough  milk  the  first  week.  For 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys,  five  pounds  is 
about  right.  Slowly  increase  the 
amount  of  milk  until  the  third  week 
when  about  seven  to  ten  pounds  (seven 
pounds  for  Jerseys  and  Guernseys)  will 
be  the  maximum.  Feed  it  at  body  tem¬ 
perature. 

Give  the  calf  plenty  of  water  even 
when  taking  milk.  Keep  a  bucket  in  the 
pen.  Add  fresh  water  daily.  Sunshine 
and  exercise  in  a  clean  calf  lot  on  the 
warm  days  of  spring  and  summer  will 
be  beneficial  too,  but  don’t  make  a 
calf  rely  upon  grass  for  its  feed.  Vac¬ 
cinate  each  calf  against  brucellosis 
(Bang’s  Disease)  when  it  reaches  six 
to  eight  months  of  age. 

Good  calves  can  be  raised  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  whole  milk  if  the  rules  of  calf 
raising  are  followed.  However,  too 
many  short-cuts  are  hazardous.  Some 
calves  may  stand  such  abuse  and  still 
live,  but  as  future  cows  and  income 
producers  these  heifers  may  be  disap¬ 
pointing. 

New  York  dairymen  need  about  300,- 
000  replacements  a  year.  Too  much 
false  economy  or  neglect  in  the  raising 
of  these  replacements  now  will  be 
costly  during  the  years  ahead.  Rememt 
her  these  heifers  we  raise  today  will 
be  our  bread  and  butter  a  few  years 
hence.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  economize  too 
much  when  raising  your  calves  and 
heifers.  That’s  just  good  common  sense. 


Remarkable  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using  Walko 
Tablets  for  35  years  with  splendid  results. 
I  would  not  think  of  trying  to  raise  Baby 
Chicks  without  them.  I  also  use  them 
for  my  grown  birds  with  the  same  satis¬ 
faction.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  dealer. 
Use  them  in  the  drinking  water  to  aid  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in 
raising  their  baby  chicks.  You  buy  Walko 
Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  results.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 

Dept.  400,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Clements  offers  a  breed  or  cross  to  fit  your  own  needs.  Each  one 
backed  by  breeding  that  stresses  increased  egg  production,  disease 
resistance,  stamina.  Pullet  chicks  available  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

CLEMENTS  Black  Sex-Links — especially  fine  for  commercial  egg  farmers  — 
quick  growing,  amazing  disease  resistance,  high  production. 

CLEMENTS  Reds — Bred  for  high  livability,  vitality,  unusually  heavy  egg  production. 
CLEMENTS  ROCKS — Famous  for  stamina  and  egg  laying  abilities. 

MAINE— U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 


Order  your  choice  of  the  above  money-making  breeds  now.  37  years  breeding  experience 
and  Clements  Guarantee  protect  you.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


Help  Celebrate  Our 
25th  ANNIVERSARY  with 
BETTER  PROFITS  from 


N.  H.,  u.  S>.  Approveo— 
Pullorum  Clean 

For  livability,  fast  marketing  of  quality  broilers,  and 
month-after-month  egg  production  that  builds  sound 
profits,  raise  Moul’s  New  Hampshires,  backed  by  25 
years  of  balanced  breeding  for  qualities  that  made  the 
New  Hampshire  breed  famous.  For  full  information, 
write 


PUNNYBROOK 


[PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatches 
every  week. 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  — 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  for  Circular  —  Established  1920. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR, 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York. 


ULfH  FARM!  CHICKlL*--! 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon. &Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
C.O.D.— Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Brown  Leghorns _ $13.00  $26.00  $4.00 

Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas _ 14.00  27.00  5.00 

Barred.  White  or  Butt  Rocks _ 15.00  22.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds _  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Black  Giants,  White  Giants _  20.00  25.00  25.00 

Grade  A  Chicks  eggs  dir  from  N.  Eng.  StS.  Breeders 
New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  Cross  18.00  27.00  15.00 

Barred  Rocks.  Red-Rocks  Sex-Link  18.00  27.00  15.00 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns _ 18.00  30.00  5.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


listen  ■M.M 

ILS.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER’S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 


White  Leghorns  _ _ _ _ 

SUPER  MATED  WH.  LEG _ 

Black  Minorcas  _ _ 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks  _ 

$13.00 

14.00 

13.00 

15.00 

$26.00 

28.00 

26.00 

22.00 

$2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

10.00 

{V  A  A  Rock  Hamp  Cross 

15.00 

22.00 

10.00 

AAA  Hamp  Rook  Cross 

16.00 

23.00 

10.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires _ 

17.00 

24.00 

10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9.  Cash,  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  'guar. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Golden  Rule  Chicks 

Hatched  and  sold  by  the  Golden  Rule 

OUR  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

SEND  FOR  GOLDEN  RULE'S  BIG  FREE 
ANNIVERSARY  CATALOG 

25  years  breeding  superior  chicks  in  an  Ohio-U.  S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Controlled  Hatchery  assures  you  of  the  finest 
high-profit  chicks  to  be  found  anywhere.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  98%  livability  GUARANTEED  on  these  husky, 
profit-making  chicks.  Scientifically  bred  with  best  pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  18  popular  breeds.  Sexed  chicks  available. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  catalog.  It’s  full  of  profit¬ 
making  poultry  ideas.  f 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  52,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  190  100  100 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  Str  Pits.  Ckls 

Elsasser’s  R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg. _ $13.00  $27.00  $3.00 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  W.  Leg .  12.00  25.00  2.00 

R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks _ 15.00  20.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds  and  White  Rocks _  15.00  20.00  12.00 

PROMPT  SHil'MElNT  Breeders  Blootuestea.  We  pa> 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets  FREE  CATA- 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
VARM.  Box  A  McALISTER'ILLt  PENNSYLVANIA 


GRAYBILL'S 


Hatches  each  week.  Order  from  ad  or  ask  for  Free 
Catalog.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Graybill’s  Large  Typo  100  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $14.00  $28.00  $2.00 

Black  Minorcas  _ 13.00  26.00  2.00 

New  Hampshires  _  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross.  W.  Rocks _  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  All  flocks  have  been  blood¬ 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  a  registered  Veterinary'  under 
the  Penna.  State  Official  Agglutination  tube  method, 
reactors  removed. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  Box  A,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 


hipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Post 
ash  or  C.O.D. 

arge  Eng  White  Leghorns _ 

[.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  Rocks _ 

Thite  Rocks  _ 


pec.  Rock-Red  Cr.dir.  from 
ixed  Chicks  $10.00—100; 
etter  Chicks  mean  Better  Profits, 
ested  Sexing  95%  Folder  Free. 


Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls 

100 

100 

100 

.$12.50 

$25.00 

$3.00 

-  14.50 

20.00 

12.50 

.  15.00 

21.00 

13.00 

3.  16.50 

24.00 

16.50 

3.  16.50 

24.00 

16.50 

st’d..  Our 

choice 

$6.50 

All  Breeders  Blood 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-one  years  ol  breeding  U.S.R.O.P.  Foundation 
S.  C.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  &  Start¬ 
ed  Chicks.  Get  our  194S  Price  List  Write  Today. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


OM  BARRON  CHICKS 

Wo  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Legiiorns. 
Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 

Licus  uitttcu  witu  uiaica  iiurn  lv.vj.x  . 

Lens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

Nerth  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CU  I  t*  K  Q  OFFICIALLY 

fl  I  9  STATE  TESTED 

Big  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas,’  Bl.  Minorcas  $14. — 
100;  Pits.  $22.;  Ckls.  $3.  N.H.  Reds.  Wh.&Bar.  Rocks, 
Hamp-Rocks  &  Rock-Hamps  $14. — 100;  Pits.  $18.;  Ckls. 
$10.  Assorted  $8.  H.  Mixed  $10.  Light  $5.  100%  Guar. 
Order  direct  from  adv.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Parcel  Post. 
Wayne's  Chick  Farm,  Box  A, McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GRAYBILL’S  gaga 


Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D -  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 


GRAYBILL' 

S  SPECIAL  MATING 

100 

100 

100 

AAA  Large 

Type  Wh.  Leghorns _ 

$14. 

$28. 

$2. 

AA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns - 

13. 

26. 

2. 

Br.  &  Wh. 

Rox  &  Cross  Breeds . 

15. 

22. 

10, 

AAA  Br.  Cr. 

&  AAA  N.  11.  Reds  (Dir. ) 

16. 

25. 

10. 

Spec.  H.  Mix  $9.  Mix  No  Sex  Guar.  $7.  100%  live 
arrival  guar.  Sex  guar.  95.%  BWD  Tested  Breeders. 
(3  to  4  wk.  old  Wh.  Leg,  Pits.  50c  Ea.  Ship  Exp.  Col.) 
Order  direct  or  write  for  FREE  Literature. 

C.  S.  Graybill  Pltry  Farm  &  Hatch.  Box 4,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


nlLLSlDfc  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  •  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Gasson  Str.  W.  Leg .  $13.50  $27.00  $3.00 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg .  12.50  25.00  3.00 

Wh. &B.  Rks. &R.  I.  Reds  14.50  20.00  12.50 

N.  II.  Reds  &  Rock  Red  Cross 

Special  direct  from  N.  H.  _  16.50  24.00  16.50 

Mix  Chicks . — $10.00.  Assorted,  Our  Choice _ $6.50 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Sexing  95%. 
Catalog  FREE. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


YEAR  AROUND  SERVICE 

Over  thirty  years  ot  Breeding  and  Hatching.  1948  baby 
chicks  &  Started  pullets.  Large  Barron  English  Typo 
White  Leghorns  up  to  338  egg  line,  Min-Leghorn  cross. 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Red-Rocks.  All  from  Pullorum 
tested  stock.  100%  alive  arrival.  Write, 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  54-X,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


C.  O.  D.  Immediate,  or  future  delivery.  Barred  — 
White  Rocks,  $9.90  per  100;  White-Brown  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  $10.95 — 100;  Heavy  As¬ 
sorted,  $9.95;  Any  sex,  any  breed,  our  choice,  $7.50 — 
100,  plus  postage.  Thousands  weekly.  Pullorum  tested. 
Write  for  complete  price  list. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
Department  AA,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES.  Assorted  heavies,  no  Leg¬ 
horns,  $5.90  per  100,  plus  postage.  Strong,  healthv 
chicks;  no  cripples,  no  culls.  Send  money  order  for 
prompt  shipment.  100%  live  delivery. 

ECONOMY  CHICKS,  LOCKLAND,  OHIO- 


NIEMOND'S  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leg.  &  Heavy  Breeds.  Str.  Rim  A 
Pullets.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Write  for  Cir.  &  Prices. 

NIEMOND'S  Hatchery,  Box  A, McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Flowers  of  this  new  giant 
ruffled  tetra  snapdragon  are 
unusually  large,  of  a  rich 
shade  of  orchid-purple  with 
a  sulphur-yellow  blotch  on  lower  lip. 
It  is  named  Tetra  Orchid. 


MRS.  THOMAS  EDISON  is  a 
new  early-flowering  sweet  pea. 
Pink  shadings  bring  out  its 
daintiness. 


This  new  all-double  petunia, 

Burpee  Orchid  by  name,  is 
light  orchid  color  with  deep 
rosy  purple  veins.  Ruffling 
and  fringing  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
large,  colorful  blooms. 


Ground  branching  features  two 
new  annual  larkspurs.  Dark 
Blue  Wonder  and  Salmon 
Wonder. 


I 


TETRA  SALMON  is  the  name 
of  this  new  giant-flowered 
annual  phlox. 


RED  HEAD  is  one  of  the  new¬ 
er  Marigolds.  It  has  been 
awarded  a  bronze  medal. 


(PHOTOS  COURTESY  BURPEE  CO.) 


Bgr  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


another  bronze  medal  winner,  a  dwarf 
single  French  marigold,  marigolds  also 
being  great  favorites  in  home  gardens. 
Red  Head  has  single  flowers,  2  inches 
across,  with  centers  of  many  tiny  erect 
golden  petals  edged  maroon  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  single  row  of  broad  over¬ 
lapping  recurved  petals  which  open  a 
rich  mahogany.  Such  a  plant  is  useful 
in  beds  and  borders  as  well  as  for 
cutting. 

The  giant  Luther  Burbank  zinnias 
(not  illustrated)  are  worthy  of  note 
this  year  because  it  is  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  the  "plant  wiz¬ 
ard.”  These  zinnias  are  of  true  pastel 
shades  and  were  developed  from  seed 
found  in  Mr.  Burbank’s  trunk — the 
same  trunk  which  he  took  with  him 
when  he  first  moved  to  California. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Edison  is  an  early- 
flowering  sweet  pea,  beautifully  ruffled, 
rich  salmon  pink  shading  to  lighter 
pink  and  cream  at  the  base. 

New  annual  ground-branching  lark¬ 
spurs  are  Dark  Blue  Wonder  and  Sal¬ 
mon  Wonder.  They  grow  about  3% 
feet  tall  with  large  double  flowers. 

A  new  annual  phlox  is  Tetra  Salmon 
with  individual  flowers  up  to  1%  inch¬ 
es  across,  of  a  soft  salmon  pink  and 
creamy  white  eye.  Plants  grow  about 
10  to  12  inches  high,  are  semi-erect. 

Snapdragon  Tetra  Orchid  has  strong 
husky  plants  2  to  2V2  feet  high;  flow¬ 
ers  are  unusually  large,  orchid-purple 
with  a  sulphur  blotch  on  lower  Up.  It 
is  a  good  subject  for  beds  or  borders 
or  for  cutting. 

Another  orchid-colored  introduction 
is  the  all-double,  intensely  ruffled  and 
deeply  fringed  Petunia  Burpee  Orchid. 
Flowers  are  4-4 y2  inches  across,  plants 
semi-erect,  growing  18  to  24  inches 
tall.  This  one  is  good  for  pot  culture 
as  well  as  for  borders  and  cutting. 


COSMOS  SENSATION  RADIANCE  is  something  new  in 
cosmos,  with  its  petals  of  deep  rose  and  center  of  crim¬ 
son  with  yellow  eye.  It  won  the  silver  medal  in  the 
1948  contest  held  by  the  All-America  Selections  Council. 


Many  All-America  Se¬ 
lections  winners  of  former 
years  continue  to  hold 
their  own  as  popular  gar¬ 
den  subjects.  Among  them 
are  the  various  All  double 
petunias;  Rose  Marie,  a 
clear  rose-pink;  America, 
also  rose-pink;  Mrs. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  a 
salmon-pink;  and  Colossal 
Shades  of  Rose,  ranging 
from  salmon  to  rose-pink. 

Single  petunias  in  that 
category  are  Bright  Eyes, 
a  dwarf  compact  plant 
with  light  rose-pink  flow¬ 
ers  and  white  throat; 

Cheerful,  a  bedding  pe¬ 
tunia  having  bright  sal¬ 
mon-pink  flowers;  and 
Peach  Red,  also  a  bedding 
petunia  but  with  flowers  of  an  entirely 
new  shade,  deep  salmon  with  a  light 
reddish  suffusion.  I  had  a  few  plants  of 
it  last  year  and  found  it  delightful  in 
the  border  and  for  cutting. 

Dianthus  Westwood  Beauty  is  a  gar¬ 
den  pink  which  blooms  in  various  crim¬ 
son  and  scarlet  shades.  Large  open 
flowers  and  long  stems  result  from 
crossing  two  types  of  pinks. 

Years  ago  when  introduced  Cosmos 
Pink  Sensation  was  a  sensation  be¬ 
cause  of  its  flowers  of  unusual  size  and 
plants  of  moderate  growth  instead  of 
the  big  straggly  plants  associated  with 
the  name  of  cosmos.  Since  then  Sen¬ 
sation  has  been  developed  so  that  now 
seeds  are  obtainable  in  Cardinal,  Pink, 
White  and  Mixed. 

Also  Cosmos  Orange  Flare  now  has 
a  companion  piece  in  Yellow  Flare 
which  grows  3  or  4  feet  high  and  has 
bright  yellow  flowers. 

Marigolds  have  appeared  often  on 
the  All-America  Selections  list.  Some 


of  the  small  single  ones  which  give 
good  accounts  of  themselves  are  Flash 
with  its  red-to-mahogany  flowers; 
dwarf  Naughty  Marietta  wi^h  yellow 
petals  and  maroon  blotch  on  each  at 
the  center;  Spry,  dwarf  as  to  plant, 
double  as  to  flowers  which  are  yellow 
and  crested  at  the  center,  with  an  outer 
rim  of  flat,  maroon  florets. 

The  tall  double  marigolds  which 
stick  in  my  mind  are  Yellow  Supreme, 
the  odorless  foliage  ones,  and  more  re¬ 
cently,  Mammoth  Mum  and  Real  Gold. 
No  fall  garden  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  plenty  of  these! 


I  WOULD  MISS  one  of  my  big 
thrills  every  year  if  I  didn’t  try 
out  some  of  the  newly  introduced 
annuals.  This  does  not  mean  that 
I  am  all  for  the  new  and  off  with 
the  old;  the  older  flowers  which  I  have 
tried  and  know  what  to  expect  from 
them  will  form  the  main  part  of  my 
plantings;  there  still  will  be  enough 
new  ones  to  keep  me  interested! 

Not  all  new  introductions  are  equally 
well  suited  to  all  localities,  but  the 
ALL-AMERICA  SELECTIONS  have 
been  tested  in  all  the  main  growing- 
regions  in  the  United  States;  hence 
we  name  them  first. 

The  Silver  Medal  was  given  to  Cos¬ 
mos  Sensation  Radiance  which  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  color  combination  never 
before  seen  in  cosmos.  The  petals  are 
a  pleasing  deep  rose  while  the  center 
has  a  distinct  rich  crimson  zone  with 
yellow  eye. 

Petunias  are  favorite  flower  subjects 
of  the  home  gardener  and  practically 
every  All-America  list  contains  one  or 
more  petunia  introductions.  This  year 
one  of  the  bronze  medal  winners  was 
Petunia  Pink  Sensation;  (not  illustrat¬ 
ed)  it  has  large  rosy  flowers  veined 
with  deeper  pink,  3  inches  across,  on 
vigorous  plants  about  2  feet  high  and 
4  feet  across.  A  sort  of  metallic  lustre 
adds  life  and  sparkle.  A  good  plant  for 
wide  borders  or  for  cutting. 

Red  Head  is  the  interesting  name  of 
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THE  BIDDIES  are  keeping  the  egg- 
basket  full  these  days  and  the 
harried  homemaker  needs  a  var¬ 
iety  of  ways  to  serve  the  “cackle- 
berries.”  Try  these  tasty  egg  dishes: 

SALMON  PATTIES  WITH  EGG 

Ingredients:  1  can  (1  lb.)  salmon,  drained; 
%  cup  dry  fine  bread  crumbs;  2  tablespoons 
melted  butter;  1  can  condensed  tomato  soup; 
2  eggs. 

Drain  salmon;  pick  out  bones  and 
dark  skin.  Mix  salmon  well  and  com¬ 
bine  with  buttered  bread  crumbs,  to¬ 
mato  soup  and  eggs,  slightly  beaten. 
Mix  well,  put  into  buttered  molds  or 
muffin  pan  and  bake  40  to  50  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven,  350  degrees  F. 
Makes  8  servings.  Serve  with  sweet 
pickle  sauce,  made  as  follows: 

Ingredients:  1  can  condensed  celery  soup;  % 
cup  milk;  1  hard  cooked  egg,  finely  chopped; 
4  medium-sized  sweet  pickles,  finely  chopped. 

Combine  the  celery  soup  and  milk. 
Then  heat  the  mixture  and  add  chop¬ 
ped  egg  and  pickle.  Continue  heating 
for  five  minutes  to  blend  the  flavor 
but  do  not  boil. 

CREAMED  EGGS  AND  SHRIMP 

Ingredients:  4  tablespoons  butter;  4  table¬ 
spoons  flour;  IV2  cups  cold  milk;  Vs  teaspoon 
pepper;  V4  teaspoon  salt;  1  teaspoon  or  more 
horseradish;  3  hard-cooked  eggs;  1  can 
shrimp,  coarsely  chopped. 

Melt  butter,  blend  in  flour,  add  milk; 
cook  and  stir  constantly  until  thick. 
Place  over  hot  water.  Add  pepper,  salt 
and  horseradish,  the  coarsely  chopped 
hard-cooked  eggs  and  shrimp.  Heat 
thoroughly.  Enough  slices  of  egg  and 
whole  shrimp  may  be  reserved  to  gar¬ 
nish  each  serving.  Serves  6.  Serve  in 
“Crispy  Cups,”  made  as  follows: 

Butter  lightly  both  sides  of  bread, 
crusts  removed,  and  sliced  about  % 
inch  thick.  Press  each  slice  firmly  into 
muffin  pans  with  points  extending  uni¬ 
formly.  Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven, 
400  degrees  F.,  until  crisp  and  brown- 
tipped,  about  20  minutes.  They  may  be 
prepared  in  advance  and  reheated. 

EGG  PEPTAIL 

Ingredients:  2  eggs  or  4  yolks;  1  cup  orange 
juice;  1  cup  milk;  X  ta  2  tablespoons  honey, 
molasses  or  sugar;  Vs  teaspoon  salt. 

Place  all  ingredients  into  a  deep 
bowl  or  pitcher.  Beat  thoroughly.  Chill. 
Serve  in  chilled  glasses.  Top  with  grat¬ 
ed  nutmeg  if  desired.  2  to  3  servings. 


Besides  being  good  for  refreshments, 
this  is  an  excellent  drink  for  invalids. 

EGGS  AND  RICE  WITH  TOMATO  SAUCE 

Ingredients:  V2  cup  uncooked  rice;  1  pint  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes;  %  teaspoon  salt;  a  bayleaf;  X 
onion;  4  cloves;  2  tablespoons  melted  butter; 
2  tablespoons  flour;  5  eggs;  2  tablespoons 
grated  cheese;  1  cup  buttered  bread  crumbs. 

Cook  washed  rice  in  1%  quarts  boil¬ 
ing  water  with  3  teaspoons  salt.  When 
tender,  put  rice  in  a  colander  or  sieve, 
rinse  with  hot  water;  keep  hot  in  sieve 
over  hot  water;  cover  with  cloth. 

Cook  tomatoes,  bayleaf,  onion  and 
cloves  about  5  minutes;  strain  and  add 
to  blended  fat  and  flour.  Put  cooked 
rice  in  a  greased  shallow  baking  dish, 
make  little  hollows  to  hold  the  raw 
eggs,  cover  all  with  the  tomato  sauce. 
Sprinkle  top  with  grated  cheese  and 
buttered  bread  cnimbs;  bake  in  a  slow 
oven,  about  275  degrees  F.,  until  the 
eggs  are  set.  Serve  in  the  baking  dish. 

MOLDED  EGG  SALAD 

Ingredients:  1  tablespoon  unflavored  gelatin; 
V4  cup  cold  water;  IV2  cups  boiling  water;  2 
tablespoons  lemon  juice;  1  teaspoon  salt;  4 
to  6  hard-cooked  eggs,  sliced;  V2  cup  chopped 
celery;  2  tablespoons  chopped  green  pepper; 
2  tablespoons  chopped  pickle  or  pickle  relish ; 
1  tablespoon  chopped  pimiento;  1  tablespoon 
grated  onion. 

Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water;  add 
boiling  water,  lemon  juice  and  salt. 
When  gelatin  begins  t;o  stiffen,  add 
other  ingredients.  Pour  into  a  mold  that 
has  been  rinsed  with  cold  water;  chill 
until  firm.  Serve  with  salad  dressing 
on  lettuce  or  other  salad  greens. 

EGG  CUTLETS 

Ingredients:  6  hard-cooked  eggs;  V4  cup 
minced  parsley;  3  tablespoons  butter;  3 
tablespoons  flour;  1  cup  milk;  Vi  teaspoon 
salt. 

Make  a  white  sauce  by  melting  the 
fat,  blending  in  the  flour  and  salt,  then 
adding  the  milk  and  cooking  until 
thick,  stirring  all  the  while. 

Mix  the  minced  parsley  and  chopped 
eggs  into  the  sauce,  shape  like  cutlets 
and  roll  in  sifted  bread  crumbs.  Then 
dip  in  beaten  egg  and  again  in  sifted 
crumbs.  If  possible,  let  the  outer  crust 
dry  somewhat  before  frying.  Fry  the 
cutlets  in  deep  fat  hot  enough  to  brown 
a  cube  of  bread  in  40  seconds,  or  390 
degrees  on  a  fat  thermometer.  Or,  pour 
melted  butter  over  the  cutlets  and  bake 
in  the  oven  until  golden  brown. 


Salmon  Patties  with  Egg  and  Sweet  Pickle  Sauce  utilize 
some  of  the  commercial  condensed  soups  for  smooth 
texture  and  added  flavor.  See  recipe  on  this  page. 


We  planned  onr  Heating  System  after 
studying  this  informative  booklet . . . 


Your  heating  system  should  be 
a  basic  consideration  when  you 
are  building— it  should  be  de¬ 
pendable,  efficient,  economical. 
You  should  know  what  every 
type  of  heating  system  offers. 


Send  for  the  FREE  BOOKLET 
“Enjoy  Better  Living  with  Ra¬ 
diant,  Sunny  Warmth”  now. 
It  will  help  you  select  the  proper 
heat  for  your  home.  It  will  tell 
you  how  to  choose  wisely! 


UTICA  Heating  Systems  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 


Utica  Radiators 


Efficient,  modern  Utica  Radiator 
Heating  Systems  are  made  in  a 
complete  range  of  sizes  to  meet 
vour  requirements — hot  water  or 
steam,  coal  or  oil. 

If  you  would  like  an  estimate  on 
a  complete  Utica  Heating  System, 
write  for  the  name  of  our  nearest 
dealer.  No  obligation,  of  course! 


Red  Square  Boilers 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 
2205  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


HOME  FASHIONS  by  Clara  Dudley 


FOR  SPECIAL  CIIAIIM  in  your  living  room, 
choose  a  Floor-Plan  Rug  in  a  refreshing  shade.  Alexan¬ 
der  Smith’s  Gainsborough  Blue  is  the  smart  choice  here 
in  a  twisted  yarn  weave.  For  Free  Color  Idea  Book, 
write  Clara  Dudley,  285  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  A-2. 


Alexander  Smith  Floox-- 
Plan  Rug  leaves  cor¬ 
rect  margin  of  6  to  12". 


MAKE  SEA  *HELL 

EASTERN  STAR  BROOCH  PIN 

Everything  supplied  to  make  6  Pius  in  full  colors, 
easily  made,  full  instructions  with  pictures.  Retail 
value  $12.00.  Cost  of  KIT  $2.00.  Illustrated  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  on  making  Sheltcraft  Jewelry  and  Novelties. 
FREE,  with  KIT.  DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIO. 
DEPT.  65  BAY  PINES,  FLORIDA 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON.  MASS. 


FREE  CATALOGUE-PILLOW  CASES 

stamped  for  embroidery  and  other  needle  work.  Write 
WESTERN  ARTWORK  CO.,  Box  1151.  PASADENA, 
CALIFORNIA. 
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$10...?  NO! 

$7...?  NEAR! 

$5...?  WARMER! 

YOU’RE  RIGHT!  It’s  the  most 
beautiful  dress  in  the  world 
for  the  money.  A98 


2  for  7.85 


junior 
Miss 
Sites 
»  to  IS 


LOOK 


at  the  gorgeous  plaid  .  .  .  the 
2  big  pockets  ...  the  simulated  patent 
leather  belt  with  double  buckle  .  . .  the  full, 
longer  skirtl 


SEE  ..the  smart  spring  color  combinations 
in  beautiful  "Beautitex". . . washable  cotton. 

ORDER  your  beautiful  "Beauty-Belle" 
now.  Gray  top  with  Gray  plaid.  Blue  top 
with  Blue  plaid.  Pink  top  with  Brown  plaid. 
Sizes:  9,  11,  13,  15. 

SEND  NO  hlONEY — WE  MAIL  IMMEDIATELY 
Full  satisfaction  or  money  back 
Writ*  for  FREE  Style  Folder 
Even  if  you've  never  ordered  by  man 
before,  this  is  one  time  you  should. 


Q 


FLORIDA  FASH  IONS*  SANFORD  *^9,  FLORIDA 

Please  send  . "Beauty  Belles"  at  $3.98  each 

(2  for  $7.85)  plus  postage  and  C.O.D.  charges. 
If  not  fully  satisfied,  I  may  return  purchase  within 
10  days  for  refund.  (You  save  C.O.D.  fee  by 
enclosing  purchase  price,  plus  20c  postage.  Same 
refund  privilege.) 


Circle  Size: 
Circle  Color: 


9  11 

Gray 


13  15 

Blue  Pink  and  Brown 


Name- 


I  Addrest. — 


City  &  State 


-Ss, 


Here’s  One  Of  The  Greatest 

B10001R0N 
TONICS  ’  ey/" 

If  you  have  SIMPLE  ANEMIA! 

You  girls  and  women  who  suffer  so 
from  simple  anemia  that  you’re  pale, 
weak,  “dragged  out” — this  may  be  due 
to  lack  of  blood-iron.  So  try  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham’s  TABLETS — one  of  the  best 
home  ways  to  build  up  red  blood  to 
get  more  strength — in  such  cases. 
Pinkham’sTablets  are  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  blood-iron  tonics  you  can  buy! 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  TABLETS 


QUEENS  OF  THE  FLOWER  WORLD! 

Strong,  heavy-rooted — best  of  reds, 
pinks,  whites,  yellows.  Send  no  mon¬ 
ey — we  ship  C.O.D.  Just  pay  postman  $1 
plus  postal  fees.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


NAUGHTON  FARMS,  INC.,  Dept.  RC281,  Italy,  Texas 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00;  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98;  100  25  Cents.  Prints, 
percales,  cut  from  dress  floods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS.  Dept.  (A),  Bedford,  Penna. 


SPRING 
CHARMERS ! 


No.  2409.  This  cap-sleeved  charmer 
achieves  a  clever  color  climax  with 
contrastihg  bands  and  neck  bow.  Sizes 
10  to  20.  Size  16,  3  yards  39-inch,  y2 
yard  39-inch  contrasting. 

No.  2423.  A  pretty  pinafore  like  this 
is  “practically”  perfect,  too,  with  easy 
lapped  hacks  .  .  .  wide  wing  shoulders 
and  patch  pockets.  Sizes  12  to  20,  36 
to  46.  Size  36,  3%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2454.  Dainty  little  dress  wears 
wonderful  wing  sleeves  ...  or  puff 
sleeves,  contrasting  collar.  Panties  in¬ 
cluded.  Sizes  6  months,  1  to  4  years. 


Size  2,  1)4  yards  35-inch;  panties,  % 
yard  35-inch. 

No.  2344.  Day  dream  of  a  dress  uses 
the  longer  tunic  styling  over  a  stem- 
slim  skirt.  Perfect  to  plan  in  a  new 
Spring  print.  Sizes  12  to  20,  36  to  42. 
Size  36,  4)4  yards  39-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  20 
cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted. 
Add  1$  cents  for  our  new  Spring  Fashion 
Book  with  over  150  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


FARM 

FREEZER 

FACTS 
FANCIES 


Freezing  Eggs 

FREEZE  eggs  now  while  supplies  are 
plentiful.  That’s  the  advice  from  the 
experts  at  Cornell,  and  here’s  how  to 
do  it. 

Keep  in  mind  that  egg  yolks  coagu¬ 
late  in  freezing  unless  they  are  mixed 
with  something  else.  Therefore  to 
freeze  whole  eggs,  heat  them  with  a 
fork  just  enough  to  breajt  the  yolk  and 
mix  them  well  with  the  whites.  Place 
the  beaten  egg  in  wax  cartons  of  the 
size  that  is  suitable  for  your  family. 
If  single  eggs  are  wanted,  place  one 
egg  lightly  beaten  in  a  small  cellophane 
envelope  and  place  several  of  the  en¬ 
velopes  in  a  carton.  Always  allow  room 
for  expansion. 

To  freeze  egg  whites,  separate  the 
whites  from  the  yolks,  and  place  in 


wax  cartons  or  cellophane  bags.  To 
freeze  egg  yolkg,  mix  them  with  corn 
sirup  or  honey,  or  with  salt,  depending 
upon  the  intended  us$.  If  they  are  to 
be  used  in  cakes,  puddings,  etc.,  use 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  or  honey 
or  com  simp  for  six  egg  yolks.  If  they 
are  to  be  used  in  salad  dressings,  one 
level  teaspoon  salt  may  be  used  for  six 
egg  yolks. 

—  A. A.  — 

ACIDS  MAY  INJURE 
TEETH 

In  the  October  issue  of  Farm  Re¬ 
search  published  by  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Dr.  C.  M.  McCay  of 
Ithaca  reports  that  rhubarb  juice  de¬ 
finitely  slows  down  the  injury  to  teeth 
caused  by  certain  acids.  It  has  been 
found,  for  example,  that  lemon  juice, 
which  has  been  recommended  to  people 
suffering  from  arthritis,,  does  injure 
teeth  but  that  this  injurious  effect  can 
be  prevented  by  a  cup  of  rhubarb  juice 
mixed  with  four  cups  of  lemon  juice. 

Dr.  McCay  points  out  that  this  dis¬ 
covery  may  result  in  an  expansion  of 
the  market  for  rhubarb  juice  and  rhu-  ! 
barb  sauce. 


v'  "W isn’t  TH‘* 

Y  A  WISER  'tit*- 

ftii-VEOETABlE 

lAXWWJ  ^ 

•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table — a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  50  years 
ago.  Un coated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  have 
proved.  Get  a  251  box.  Use  as  directed. 


QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 


Get  ready  for  the 
big  spring  demand 
for  hand-loomed 
rugs.  Order  im¬ 
mediately  your 
supply  of 


MAYSVILLE  WARP  and  RUG  FILLER 

Improved  Quality — Bright  Colors — Low  Prices 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  and  general  catalog  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Endorsed 
and  used  exclusively  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  members  of  the  Guild 
of  Home  Weavers,  a  national  as¬ 
sociation  for  improving  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  weavers  and  increasing 
their  sales.  No  dues.  No  charges. 
Write  for  WEAVER’S  Manual. 
,  JANUARY  &  WOOD  CO. 

Ii  Dept.  C.  Maysville,  Ky. 
FREE— Samples  of  WARP  and 
FILLER  and  information  about 
looms  on  request. 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache 
quickly,  once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause 
of  their  trouble  may  he  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
They  help  most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 
may  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  get¬ 
ting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  BO  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

* 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH¬ 
ING  !  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and  .. 

children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  ana 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  201 -A  Mate  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


STROUrS  FARM  CATALOG 

Over  2800  outstanding  Bargains.  Coast 
to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  N.  ¥• 


EARN  MONEY  QUICKLY,  EASILY 

showing  Greeting  Cards.  Stationery,  Wrappings,  n>an> 
unusual  items.  No  experience.  Up  to  100%  Profit.  Senu 
today  for  Everyday  assortment  on  approval.  1'  BE** 
display  folder. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

200  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Mass. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Nate  and  .Constant  Williams,  after 
thirty  years  of  hard,  unprofitable  work  on 
a  poor  farm  east  of  the  Hudson  River, 
decide  to  emigrate  to  the  rich  lands  of 
western  and  central  New  York  which  had 
been  opened  to  settlement  by  the  Sullivan 
Expedition  of  1778-9,  to  which  both  Nate 
and  Constant  had  been  attached  as  scouts. 

Asa,  Nate’s  youngest  son,  is  eager  for 
the  adventure  but  unhappy  over  a  bitter 
quarrel  with  Martha  Ball,  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  take  with  him  as  his  wife.  Mar¬ 
tha,  believing  a  lying  tale  by  Henry 
Kingman,  thinks  that  Asa  was  involved 
in  a  sordid  brawl,  when  in  reality  he  had 
merely  helped  to  defend  a  young  girl  and 
her  family  from  some  ruffians,  of  whom 
Kingman  was  one. 

Joining  the  Williams’  family  in  their 
decision  to  emigrate  to  central  New  York 
are  Jim  Miller,  the  schoolmaster  and  a 
budding  doctor;  the  Van  Shaick  family, 
consisting  of  Peter,  Minnie,  his  wife, 
their  ten-year-old  son  Carl,  and  Peter’s 
sister,  Anna;  and  Joel  Decker,  the  old 
scout  who  had  been  Nate  and  Constant’s 
companion  on  the  Sullivan  Expedition.  On 
a  chill  morning  early  in  February,  the  lit¬ 
tle  band  bade  home  and  friends  farewell 
and  set  forth  on  their  great  adventure. 

CHAPTER  V. 

J7  ORTUNATELY,  the  little  party  en¬ 
countered  good  sleighing  most  of 
the  time.  Although  the  deep  drifts  of 
midwinter  were  gone  and  the  sun  was 
getting  high  enough  to  melt  some  of 
the  snow  when  it  shone,  it  snowed  a 
little  every  day,  keeping  the  Pike  in 
good  condition. 

In  the  early  morning,  when  it  was 
often  bitterly  cold,  the  runners  of  the 
sleighs  creaked  and  crackled  over  the 
dry  snow  and  everyone  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  warm.  Nevertheless,  they 
all  agreed  that  it  had  been  a  wise  de¬ 
cision  to  start  their  journey  while  the 
snow  lay  on  the  ground  rather  than 
wait  for  warmer  weather,  when  they 
would  have  had  to  travel  by  oxcarts 
in  the  deep  mud  of  spring  and  over 
tough  roads.  At  any  other  time  of  the 
year  the  road  would  have  been  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  roots  of  huge  trees  and 
deep  ruts,  and  those  of  the  party  who 
had  had  the  experience  of  traveling 
over  a  corduroy  road — made  by  plac¬ 
ing  logs,  tied  together,  crosswise  of  the 
road  to  bridge  swamps  and  morasses 
impassable  at.  most  seasons  of  the  year 

had  no  wish  to  undertake  such  a 
Physical  feat  ever  again  if  they  could 
possibly  avoid  it. 

As  the  party  passed  out  of  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Canton  and  entered  Durham, 
Jim  called  Asa’s  attention  to  the  way 
the  land  was  divided  into  a  succession 
of  long,  easy  declivities  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  margin  of  the  Kaatskills  range 
i\ith  beautiful  open  valleys  lying  be¬ 
tween  them. 

I H  bet  the  crops  grow  fine  here,” 
said  Asa,  enthusiastically. 

Overhearing  this  remark,  Nate  Wil¬ 
iams  wondered  if  it  indicated  a  grow- 
l'i'A  interest  in  farming,  which  hereto- 
ore  ^sa  had  been  slow  to  show. 

What  makes  you  think  the  land  is 
otter  here?”  asked  Jim,  curiously. 


Both  he  and  Nate  were  again  surprised 
at  Asa’s  answer  and  the  insight  which 
it  showed: 

“Why,  just  look  at  the  people  who 
live  here!  Back  there  the  folks  were  a 
bunch  of  ragamuffins  and  most  of  their 
buildings  looked  as  if  they  would  fall 
down  in  a  stiff  breeze,  but  here  there 
are  good  buildings  and  fences.” 

“They’re  all  Yankees  from  Connec¬ 
ticut,”  commented  Jim,  which  remark 
wasn’t  relished  by  Peter  Van  Schaick. 

“The  Dutch,”  he  protested,  “are  bet¬ 
ter  farmers  than  the  Yankees.” 

“They’re  just  as  good,  anyway,” 
agreed  Jim,  amicably. 

“Neither  can  make  out  on  poor  soil,” 
said  Nate,  and  then,  looking  at  his  son, 
he  added: 

“You’re  right,  boy.  You  can  almost 
always  judge  the  soil  by  the  looks  of 
the  people  who  live  on  it  and  by  their 
buildings.”  • 

T 

A  HE  party  plodded  on  at  the  two 
miles  an  hour  pace  of  the  oxen,  and 
for  long  intervals  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  occasional  “Gee!”  or  “Haw!” 
of  the  drivers  or  4he  squealing  of  the 
wooden  runners  of  the  long  sleighs.  At 
Durham  they  had  started  on  another 
long,  easy  climb  of  the  Kaatskills,  com. 
ing  finally  to  the  ridge,  where  they 
stopped  again  to  look  backwards.  The 
day  was*  clear  and  cold,  the  view  mag¬ 
nificent.  Back  of  them  to  the  east  they 
could  still  see  the  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
but  not  the  river  itself.  Joel  Decker, 
in  his  glory  in  a  wild  scene  like  this, 
pointed  out  Saddle  Mountain,  the 
Taghhannuc  Mountains,  and,  far  to  the 
north,  the  Green  Mountains.  To  the 
west,  rising  pile  upon  pile,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  old  ridges 
of  the  Kaatskills,  separated,  as  Joel 
explained,  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys. 

Passing  down  the  northern  side  of 
the  ridge,  they  began  to  get  some  idea* 
of  the  never  ending  forests  which  they 
would  have  to  conquer  before  they 
could  farm.  For  in  this  section  of  the 
Kaatskills,  habitations  were  few  and 
far  between.  Occasionally,  they  would 
see  the  grey  smoke  from  the  chimney 
of  a  lonesome  cabin  curling  straight 
upward  in  the  still  air,  and  if  they 
listened  they  might  hear  the  distant 
sound  of  an  axe. 

Late  that  afternoon  as  they  were 
working  their  way  along  the  Pike  in 
this  valley  of  solitude  they  came 
around  a  bend  in  the  road  and  found 


THE  WORD  OF  SPRING 

By  MILDRED  GOFF 

The  brown  bear  lumbers  from  his  den. 
The  wild  goose  wedge  streams  north 
again. 

The  riyer  breaks  its  bonds  asunder. 

The  ice  and  snow  dissolve  in  thunder. 

Once  more  the  word  of  Spring  is  spoken. 
And  all  of  Winter's  chains  are  broken. 


another  immigrant  party  in  distress. 
Yoked  to  a  long  sleigh  were  two  poor, 
skinny  oxen,  the  nigh  one  of  which 
was  down.  A  short,  sandy-haired, 
middle-aged  man  with  a  drooping 
mustache  was  running  up  and  down 
beside  the  team,  wringing  his  hands 
and  pleading  impotently  with  the  ox  to 
“Giddup  an’  go  ’long  there!”  An  agi¬ 
tated  woman  stood  staring  helplessly 
at  the  fallen  beast.  Standing  at  the 
head  of  the  team  was  a  younger  wo¬ 
man  who  was  trying  to  coax  the  ox  to 
his  feet. 

As  the  Williams’  outfit  lumbered 
slowly  up  and  the  men  came  forward 
to  investigate,  the  ox  suddenly  lay  over 
on  his  side,  rolled  his  big  eyes  patheti¬ 
cally  and  dropped  his  head  flat  in  the 
snow.  As  he  went  over,  he  pulled  the 
standing  ox,  apparently  also  none  too 
strong,  to  his  knees. 

Asa  immediately  recognized  the 
group  as  the  Stevens  family  and  the 
girl  Polly  whom  he  had  defended 
against  ruffians  last  month  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hudson. 

“Just  as  I  ’spected!”  Stevens  moan¬ 
ed.  “Nothing  but — nothing  but — just 
as  I  ’spected,”  he  repeated,  helplessly. 

“Nothin’  but — ” 

“Nothing  but  trouble!”  cried  the  old¬ 
er  woman,  wringing  her  hands  as  she 
completed  his  sentence.  “Nothing  but 
trouble!” 

The  girl  Polly  gave  Asa  a  long  look 
and  apparently  recognized  him,  but 
either  from  embarrassment  or  for  some 
other  reason,  she  turned  her  back  and 
walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  sleigh. 

.  While  Stevens  continued  to  mutter 
half-completed  sentences,  Nate,  Asa 
and  Jim  released  the  neck-yoke  and 
helped  the  remaining  ox  to  his  feet. 
Then  Asa  asked: 

“Where  in  the  world  have  you  folks 
been  since  you  crossed  the  ferry  a 
month  ago?” 

“We’ve  been — we’ve  been — ”  began 
Henry  Stevens,  and  again  his  wife 
completed  the  sentence  for  him: 

“Doin’  nothin’,”  she  said,  sadly. 
“Never  ought  to  have  started.  First 
the  oxen  got  sick  ’cause  they  didn’t 
have  enough  to  eat.  Then  we  camped 
beside  the  road  till  the  vittles  were 
most  gone.  Since  then  we’ve  been 
stayin’  with  kind  folks  in  a  cabin,  but 
they  didn’t  have  as  much  to  eat  as  we 
did.” 

While  the  mother  was  talking,  Asa’s 
glance  strayed  over  the  crazy  outfit. 
It  was  much  like  Stevens  himself,  and 
it  was  apparent  that  they  had  too 
many  of  the  things  that  they  could 
have  done  without  and  all  too  few  of 
the  essentials  they  really  needed. 
Everything  was  piled  helter-skelter  in 
the  sleigh. 

Asa’s  glance  went  back  to  Polly’s 
face,  but  she  kept  it  averted  from  him. 
She  was  really  something  to  look  at, 
he  thought,  and  later  Jim  Miller  was 
to  put  a  descriptive  phrase  about  her 
into  Asa’s  mind  that  he  always  remem¬ 
bered: 

“God  was  good  to  her,  for  she  has 
both  brains  and  beauty.” 

But  at  this  time  Asa  knew  nothing 
about  her  brains.  It  was  her  rather 
wild  beauty  that  attracted  him. 
Though  her  clothes  were  shabby,  she 
wore  them  with  something  of  an  air, 
and  when  she  moved  the  rough,  unat¬ 
tractive  material  added  rather  than  de¬ 
tracted  from  her  lithe  grace.  Her 
brown  hair,  braided  and  wound  around 
her  head,  was  so  curly  that  tendrils 
constantly  escaped  the  braids.  Her 
nose  was  short  and  freckled  through 
constant  exposure  which  had  also 
browned  her  face.  Her  wide  red  mouth 
was  one  of  the  most  generous  and  kiss- 
able,  thought  Asa,  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  She  was  altogether  desirable,  at 
least  that  was  what  he  thought  till 
he  sidled  around  the  end  of  the  sleigh 
and  tried  to  talk  to  her. 

“Hello!”  he  said,  with  a  friendly 
( Continued  on  Page  28) 


A  New  KIND 

of  Insurance 

which  combines 

Financial  Security 
for  Your  Family 

and 

Retirement  Income 
In  Your  Old  Aye... 

This  new  policy  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  insur¬ 
ance  needs  of  men  with 
modest  incomes.  Send 
coupon  for  complete  in¬ 
formation. 

........... 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  * 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 

A-15 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  on  your  new  com¬ 
bined  family  protection  and  retirement 
income  policy.- 


I  Name . . . . . Age.... 

I 

I  St.  or  RD . . 

^  City . ..State . , 

v _ _ _ 


NAME  PLATE  FOR 
RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


oo 
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Engraved  in  White  on  Black  Plastic. 
Permanent.  Easily  Mounted. 

Rustless  Hardware  Supplied. 

5  2  for  1  Plate.  *3  for  2,  Same  Name. 

Descriptive  Circular  on  Request. 


BECKER  ENGRAVERS 

103  LAFAYETTE  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


WALL  PAIW 


BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selec- 
tion  easy.  Beautiful  colors,  smart 
patterns.  Wholesale  prices,  save  i/2. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Department  76,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOU  Can  Now  Buy 

DRESSES 
CLEANED  &  PRESSED 
Sizes  14  to  20 


$ 


.95 


Wool  Skirts  59c,  2  for  $  .98 

Ladies  Jackets  95c,  2  for  1.50 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

UNITED  MAIL  ORDER  CO.,  DEPT.  12 
303  CHERRY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  2,  N.  Y. 


TOP  QUALITY  HONEY—  ORDER  NOW! 


5  lb.  tin  Finger  Lakes  Clover  Honi-Spred  $2.20 
Honi-Spred  is  a  solid,  creamy  honey  that 
spreads  like  butter. 

5  lb.  tin  Up-Statc  Buckwheat  Honi-Spred  $2. (Id 

5  lb.  tin  Blossomsweet  Liquid  Clover  _  $2.10 

5  lb.  tin  llp-Stato  Liauid  Buckwheat _  $1.90 

Send  Cash  with  your  Order.  Small  Sizes  available 
at  your  Grocer.  Sales — East  of  Miss,  R,  only. 


FINGER  LAKES  HONEY  CO-OP.,  Groton,  N.Y. 
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March  Suggestions  for  dairy  farmers* 


_/ Proper  sanitation  means 
*  a  little  more  work  .  .  , 
but  it’s  worth  if. 


To  keep 


y/ Order  seed  and  fertilizer 
now  to  insure  delivery 
before  you  need  them. 


quality  up... keep 
temperature  down! 


To  protect  quality,  milk  must 
be  cooled  immediately  after 
milking. 

Cold  air  will  not  cool  milk 
properly.  A  mechanical  cooler  is 
best  but  you  can  do  a  good  job 
with  cold,  running  water. 


Your  cooler  should  be  large 
enough  to  hold  at  least  one  full 
day’s  production.  Morning  milk 
and  night  milk  should  never  be 
mixed — the  warm  milk  will  lower 
the  quality  of  the  milk  that  has 
been  cooled. 


Now  in  this  country,  more 
millions  of  people  than  ever 
before  needing — and  wanting — 
good  milk  and  dairy  products! 
And  not  since  1941  so  few  cows 
to  produce  the  milk ! 

These  facts  point  out  the  con¬ 
tinuing  opportunity  for  dairymen. 
No  other  type  of  farming  holds 
such  definite  promise  for  you  and 
for  the  young  people  of  our  land. 


Your  County  Agent  and  your 
dairy  field  service  man  can  help 
you  plan  your  farm  operation  for 
more  efficient  production  of  qual¬ 
ity  milk  .  .  .  and  more  milk  per 
acre. 

We  invite  you  to  use  our  nation¬ 
wide  facilities  for  marketing  your 
milk  under  brand  names  that 
merit  —  and  enjoy  —  the  highest 
public  confidence. 


Sheffield  Farms  Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp.  Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co.  Kraft  Foods  Company 

Western  Maryland  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 
Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 

MAM  m#  FUWtt 
MOM  SECURE  W/M 

MORE  MILKPER  ACRE 

IffTM 
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THE  SETTLEKS 

( Continued  from  Page  27) 

She  turned  to  face  him  and  her  first 
words  surprised  him. 

.“You  must  be  my  nemesis,”  she  said, 
coldly. 

“Nem — what?”  he  exclaimed.  “What 
do  you  mean?” 

She  fairly  spat  out  the  words: 

“You  bring  bad  luck.  Every  time  I 
see  you,  there’s  trouble.” 

Asa’s  hot  temper  began  to  rise. 

“That’s  the  way  you  look  at  it,  is  it? 
If  I  remember  rightly,  both  times  the 
trouble  was  on  you  before  I  came 
along.  All  we’ve  tried  to  do  is  to  help.” 

“Don’t  want  your  help,”  she  stormed. 

“All  right,  spitfire!”  growled  Asa, 
turning  on  his  heel.  “Have  it  your  own 
way.  I  won’t  bother  you.” 

As  he  walked  away  from  her,  he 
saw  Stevens  hopping  up  and  down, 
seemingly  incapable  of  doing  anything 
about  their  predicament. 

“What  are  we  going  to —  What  are 
we  going  to — ”,  he  was  saying  over 
and  over. 

“Do  now,”  completed  his  wife,  weak¬ 
ly,  and  then  suddenly  staggered  and 
fell  unconscious  in  the  snow. 

Jim  Miller  was  at  her  side  immedi¬ 
ately.  He  ordered  the  Stevens’  sleigh 
emptied  and  some  boughs  and  blankets 
put  in,  and  then,  gently  lifting  the 
woman  in  his  arms,  he  carried  her  to 
the  sleigh. 

“She’s  sick  and  no  wonder,”  he 
thought.  “She’s  skin-poor.  Probably 
hasn’t  had  a  decent  meal  in  months.” 

“Ace,”  he  called,  “run  to  my  saddle¬ 
bag  and  get  that  black  case  you’ll  find 
there.” 

w  hen  Asa  returned  with  the  medi¬ 
cine  kit,  Jim  took  the  sick  woman’s 
temperature,  counted  her  pulse,  and, 
as  she  began  to  return  to  conscious¬ 
ness,  got  her  to  swallow  a  pill.  He 
looked  at  her  unnatural  color  and  at 
his  thermometer,  and  then  listened 
carefully  to  her  breathing.  Finally  he 
stood  up  and  looked  at  the  quiet  group 
around  him,  shaking  his  head. 

“This  woman  is  very  sick,”  he  said. 
“I  think  she  has  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.” 

“We  must  have —  we  must  have — ” 
stammered  Stevens. 

“Yes,”  said  Polly,  who  had  come  up 
and  was  quietly  watching  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  “we  must  have  a  doctor.” 

“I’ve  had  some  experience  as  a  doc¬ 
tor,”  said  Jim,  “but  maybe  you  had 
better  have  another  opinion.” 

“She  ought  to  be  — she  ought  to  be — 
she  ought  to  be  .  .  .”  jibbered  Stevens. 

“In  bed,”  finished  the  daughter,  who 
had  apparently  taken  over  her  mother’s 
^lifetime  job  of  completing  her  father’s 
sentences  and  running  the  family  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Yes,”  said  Jim  gently,  “but  I  doubt 
if  •  we  should  move  your  mother  now. 
We  can  make  her  comfortable  here 
for  a  while.”  Then  turning  to  Asa,  he 
said: 

“Take  my  horse  and  ride  back  to 
Durham  and  see  if  you  can  get  a  doc¬ 
tor  to  come  back  with  you  immedi¬ 
ately.”  (To  be  continued) 


"/  wonder  what  I'd  look  like  in  a  bath 
ing  suit." 
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PREVENT 


ANEMIC  BURN-OUT— A  run-down 
state  of  assimilation,  often  due  to  Iron- 
lodine-Cobalt  and  mineral  deficiencies 
in  periods  of  heavy  lactation,  or  f  rom 
strains  of  freshening.. 


It’s  not  what  you  feed  .  .  .  but  how  much 
of  what  you  feed  is  turned  into  milk  and 
bodily  maintenance  that  counts.  That’s 
doubly  true  and  important  at  present  high 
feed  costs.  Sluggish  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation  can  put  a  cow  ''in  the  red”  in  no 
time  if  not  corrected  at  once. 

To  fight  Anemic  Burnout,  add  low- 
cost  KOW-KARE  to  the  feed.  It  is  a  sci¬ 
entific  CONCENTRATED  blend  of  tonic 
drugs,  Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium, 
Phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D.  These  are 
the  elements  most  needed  by  producing 
cows  ...  or  cows  soon  to  face  the  ordeal 
of  calving.  By  adding  this  concentrated 
formula  to  the  feed,  at  small  daily  ex¬ 
pense,  you  aid  Nature  to  maintain  pro¬ 
ductive  vigor;  cut  down  recurring  dis¬ 
orders  and  raise  healthier  calves.  Try  the 
Kow-Kare  build-up  on  sluggish  milkers 
and  cows  ''off  feed”  and  convince  your¬ 
self  that  it  has  a  place  on  your  feeding 
program.  Your  feed,  drug  or  general 


A  SPOONFUL  PACKS  A  WALLOP 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CHAIN  SAW 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  *as,# 
6  to  10  times  longer  without  resharpening 
Double  chain  life!  Immediate  delivery  «• 
new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mail' 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 
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IV.  Y.  Canning  Crops  Growers 
Expand  Cooperative  Ass’ll. 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


THE  NEW  YORK  State  Canning 
Crops  Growers’  Cooperative  now 
has  its  second  wind,  expanding  to  a 
six-county  organization  and  with  pro¬ 
vision  to  admit  growers  from  other 
counties. 

Organized  a  year  ago,  with  its  mem¬ 
bership  concentrated  largely  in  Orleans 
and  Monroe  counties,  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Brockport  approved  a  new  set¬ 
up.  The  bylaws  provide  for  election  of 
one  director  from  each  county  and  pro¬ 
vide  that  within  each  county  the  grow¬ 
ers  will  have  their  own  association  to 
handle  local  affairs. 

Re-elected  president  is  John  B.  Mar¬ 
tin.  Arthur  Poelma  of  Albion  is  sec¬ 
retary.  County  directors  are:  Fred 
Partridge,  Cuylerville,  Livingston 
County;  Dwight  McClurg,  Perry,  Wy¬ 
oming  County;  Ora  Lee,  Albion,  Or¬ 
leans  County;  Ralph  Brundage,  Oak- 
field,  Genesee  County;  James  Phillips, 
Williamson,  Wayne  County;  and  Mar¬ 
tin,  Monroe  County.  Directors-at-large 
are  Peter  Dragon,  Albion;  Kenneth 
Noble,  Linwood;  and  Norman  Van 
Voorhis,  Pittsford. 

Porter  R.  Taylor,  director  of  the 
vegetable  department  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  attended  the 
annual  meeting  and  urged  constant 
cooperation  between  growers  and  pro¬ 
cessors.  He  said  their  interests  were 
mutual  and  their  greatest  single  need 
was  stabilization  of  supply.  He  sug¬ 
gested  studies  to  even  out  the  peaks 
and  valleys  of  supply  and  said  that 
“quality  of  crops — necessarily  lower 
during  the  war-time  rush-must  be 
improved.” 

To  Promote  Peaches 

Willis  D.  Phillips  of  Burt  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Peach  Growers’  Association. 
Other  officers  are  Donald  Nesbitt,  Al¬ 
bion,  vice-president;  John  G.  Goodrich, 
Lockport,  secretary,  and  Neill  Elliott, 

|  Hamlin,  treasurer.  Alfred  Lockley  of 
Williamson  heads  an  advertising  and 
promotion  committee,  which  is  to  plan 
a  more  extensive  campaign.  Other 
committeemen  are  James  Chapman  Jr., 
Burt;  Thomas  E.  LaMont,  Albion; 
Daniel  M.  Dalrymple,  Lockport;  and 
Elliott. 

Niagara  County  reported  about  100,- 
000  fewer  peach  trees  than  in  the  1945 
census;  that  the  trend  continued  down¬ 
ward,  and  that  replacements  were  of 
earlier  varieties  in  place  of  Elbertas. 
Similar  reports  were  made  from  Or¬ 
leans,  Monroe  and  Wayne  counties. 
Growers  indicated  there  was  a  notice¬ 
able  trend  lo  planting  Golden  Jubilee, 
Halehaven  and  Red  Haven.  Little  frost 


Donald  Kenr,  Andover;  Right,  Leon 
cMenbacher,  Wayland.  Kent  won  the 
I'ork  State  championship  at  Potato 
Show  at  Syracuse  in  January. 


damage  was  reported  so  far,  except 
in  a  few  localities. 

Many  of  the  growers  reported  that 
last  year  the  peak  of  harvest  came 
too  late.  F.  W.  Beneway,  Ontario  grow¬ 
er,  said  he  was  planting  Veteran  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  peach  that  would 
ripen  10  days  earlier  than  Elberta. 


Bean  Insurance  Offered 

Crop  insurance  on  their  crop  from 
any  cause  not  caused  by  man  is  being 
offered  to  Wayne  County  red  kidney 
bean  growers  by  the  Federal  Crop  In¬ 
surance  Corporation.  This  will  be  the 
only  county  in  the  state  and  one  of 
four  in  the  nation  in  which  the  insur¬ 
ance  will  be  available  this  year  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

Wayne  County  was  selected  for  a 
test  because  there  are  between  1,500 
and  1,600  growers  with  an  average  of 
50  to  60  acres.  The  insurance  would 
be  handled  through  the  county  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  association.  Final 
details  of  the  program  will  be  present¬ 
ed  at  a  meeting  of  growers  early  this 
spring. 


Steuben  County  Potato 
Convention 

The  21st  annual  Steuben  County 
Potato  Convention  at  Cohocton  drew 
capacity  crowds  on  both  days.  Growers 
were  present  from  all  of  the  major 
potato-growing  sections  of  the  state 
and  some  from  beyond. 

Subsidies,  price  controls  and  other 
measures  by  which  government  may 
impose  restrictions  on  growers  came  in 
for  lambasting.  Dr.  Frank  Surface,  ag¬ 
ricultural  consultant  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  pointed  out  that  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  had 
raised  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
progress  of  agriculture  above  any 
other  nation.  He  feared  that  one  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  have  guaranteed-  security 
at  the  expense  of  another  without  ex¬ 
pecting  retaliation. 


POTATOES  BEST  BUY 

“Penny  for  penny  and  pound  for 
pound,  potatoes  are  the  best  buy  on  the 
consumer  list,”  declared  George  Moore, 
public  relations  director  of  First  Na¬ 
tional  Stores,  “and  the  industry  has 
missed  a  grand  opportunity  to  publi¬ 
cize  potatoes  as  a  means  of  reducing 
living  costs.” 

The  potato  show  featured  the  “Pot 
of  Gold”  seed  exhibit,  a  display  of  the 
packs  of  all  shippers,  a  score  of  new 
varieties  and  the  entries  of  the  WHAM 
Big  Potato  Contest.  John  Schumacher 
of  Cohocton  was  awarded  first  place  in 
the  Katahdin  class  and  the  grand 
championship.  Charles  Alpaugh,  Way- 
land,  placed  first  in  Sebagos,  and  Alvin 
E.  Rynders,  Cohocton,  1st  in  Sequoias. 
Blue  ribbon  winners  in  the  Junior  Show 
were  Carl  Hughes,  Howard;  Charles 
Stone,  Cohocton;  and  Carlton  Neu, 
Prattsburg. 


iiosfoi; 


The  sudde, 
during  the  m. 


I  AIM*  It  It 


th  of  Roscoe  Harper 
hearing  at  New  York 
City  on  February  17,  shocked  those 
who  attended,  as  well  as  the  many 
friends  he  has  gained  through  the 
years.  Mr.  Harper  had  not  been  feeling 
well  for  some  time,  nevertheless,  he 
testified  for  dairymen  at  the  hearing 
and  very  shortly  thereafter  became  ill 
and  died  within  a  few  minutes. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Harper  has  been 
the  Attorney  for  the  Metropolitan 
Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one  son  and 
two  daughters.  His  funeral  was  held 
at  the  home  of  his  brother,  Dale  Harp¬ 
er,  at  Waddington,  New  York  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  21. 


I  ALMOST  PAID  FOR  MY  NEIGHBOR'S 
GARDEN  TOO" 


"M 


. 1 .  1 


y  herd  had  never  caused 
trouble  before,”  says  Mr. 
Getman,  a  dairy  farmer  from  Jordan- 
ville.  “Yet  the  night  they  broke 
through  the  fence,  I  almost  paid  for 
my  neighbor’s  garden  too!” 

“I  certainly  was  pleased  that  I  had 
purchased  National  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  to  cover  the  damage.  That 
incident  showed  me  how  completely 
my  Grange  Insurance  policy  protected 
me.” 

Mr.  Getman’s  case  is  just  one  type 
covered  by  a  National  Grange  Farm 


Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY.  With 
National  Grange  insurance  you  get 
three-way  liability  coverage  .  .  ...  . 
triple  protection  that: 

L  Includes  all  Farm  Operations! 
Protects  you  from  damage  suits  from 
your  hired  man  or  the  public. 

2.  Covers  all  Personal  Activities  of 
the  Farm  Family. 

3.  Provides  Medical  Payments  cov¬ 
erage  for  Employees  and  the  Public. 

See  your  local  Grange  Agent  to 
day!  Ask  him  about  National  Grange’s 
new  livestock  coverage. 


MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


National  Grange 


FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
New  York  State  Office:  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


National  Grange  Insurance  Companies 
|  Dent.  AA-29,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1  Without  obiigation,  please  send  me  my  copy  of  the 
•  National  Grange  Insurance  Con, panics'  Yearbook  and 
.  Almanac— “The  Farmer's  Best  hriend"— together  with 
I  information  on  the  insurance  coverage  checked. 


(x  )  Farm  Liability 
(  )  Automobile 

(  )  Fidelity  Bonds 

Name...., . 

Address. . . . . 

Occupation . 


( 


)  Comprehensive  Personal 
Liability 
(  )  Manufacturers  &  Con¬ 
tractors 

(  )  Property  Fire  Insurance 


PLAN  AHEAD! 


You  will  need  a  silo  for  the  coming  season. 
We  want  to  serve  you  to  your  best  advantage  — 
and  we  can  do  just  that  if  you  will  write  us  now. 

Again  in  1948,  Craine  leads  the  field  with  the 
most  satisfactory  silos  ever  built.  .(.  .  Conven¬ 
ience-long-life  economy — outstanding  beauty. 
Backed  by  a  half  century  of  silo-building  ex¬ 
perience. 

So,  write  us  now  for  complete  information. 
Find  ertit  for  yourself  what  dairymen  every¬ 
where  mean  by  “the  world’s  finest  silos.” 


KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


Secu/Uh/ 

CRAINE 

-feZt&L  Jruilfr 

SILOS 


THE  LEACH  SILO  UNLOADER 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  time, 
labor,  and  moneysaver. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

318  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


Troubled  with  VW  AVU 

SCAB  ,  INJURED  T  EATS 


1 

. 

1 

. 


Treat  them  at  once  with 

Dr.  Naylor 

SULFATHIAZOIE 

MEDICATED 

DELATORS 


A  dependable  treatment  for  retaining  normal 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  Injured  Teats— 

Scab  Teats,  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions 
Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  surgical 
dressings  for  the  teat  canal.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE.  Fit  large  or  small  teats.  They 
carry  antiseptics  into  teat  canal  to  help  combat 
infection  and  promote  healing.  Furnish  soft, 
absorbent  protection  to  injured  lining.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in 
its  natural  shape.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  have  a  smooth,  rounded  end 
designed  for  safe  insertion.  Directions  for  use:  Simply  keep  a 
dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 

Ask  for  DR.  NAYLOR  Medicated  Dilators.  By  mail  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00  Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  $.50 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO-.M ORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 

0 EPENDA BLE VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 
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DOWN  MEXICO  WAY 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK,  JB. 


I  SUPPOSE  that  all  of  you  in  the 
^  Northeast  have  had  your  fill  of 
weather  and  weather  talk.  Here  in  New 
Mexico  we  have  also  had  our  fill. 

I  know  from  conversations  that  I 
have  had  with  visitors  from  the  North¬ 
east  that  you  think  of  New  Mexico  as 
being  in  the  sunny  South.  It  is  true  we 
are  in  the  sunny  South  but.  due  to* our 
altitude  of  3,600  feet  at  Roswell,  the 
sun  must  actually  shine  to  keep  us 
warm.  The  last  week  in  January 
brought  a  weather  condition  that 
blacked  out  the  sun  and  gave  us  snow. 
We  suffered  not  only  from  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  of  10  below  one  night,  but 
also  from  a  daily  nigh  which  stayed 
just  below  freezing. 

Our  water  pipes  are  covered  for  con¬ 
venience  more  than  from  the  necessity 
of  keeping  them  below  the  frost  line. 
Unless  it  is  necessary  to  plow  over 
them,  they  averaged  less  than  a  foot 
underground.  The  snow  helped  protect 
the  pipes  during  the  cold  spell,  but 
even  so  some  of  them  froze. 

Hardest  hit  were  our  cattle.  They 
can  stand  any  amount  of  dry  cold, 
which  is  the  usual  thing  here.  But  the 
first  day  of  our  latest  cold  spell 
brought  wet  snow  in  the  late  afternoon. 
The  cattle  were  well  soaked  when  the 
temperature  dropped  to  15  degrees 
that  night.  There  was  no  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  other  than  to  keep  them  full 
of  feed.  But  even  the  feed  didn’t  keep 
them  from  humping  a  little  when  thirst 
forced  them  to  drink  water  from  tanks 
in  which  there  was  floating  ice.  It 
was  as  tough  on  me  to  see  them  as  it 
was  on  the  cattle.  Luckily  the  snow 
stopped  falling  and  the  cattle  dried  out 
and  stood  the  following  cold  much 
better. 

COTTON 

There  is  a  standing  joke  among 
farmers  here  that  cotton  takes  thir¬ 
teen  months  to  make.  We  would  have 
made  this  crop  in  thirteen  months  all 
right,  except  for  the  snow.  As  a  result 
of  the  snow  we  are  now  in  our  four¬ 
teenth  month  with  about  a  week’s  work 
picking  cotton  still  aliead  of  us.  The 
ground  is  so  sticky  from  the  snow  it 
will  be  several  days  at  least  before  we 
can  get  at  the  job. 

With  only  eight  or  nine  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  left  to  pick,  it  seems  fairly  safe 
now  to  estimate  our  crop  at  325  bales 
this  year.  This  is  a  good  conservative 
yield  of  a  bale  to  the  acre.  Since  a 
bale  is  supposed  to  weigh  500  pounds 
and  often  weighs  more,  I  feel  safe  in 
estimating  a  500-pound  yield  of  lint 
per  acre  for  our  entire  crop. 

I  believe  I  have  written  here  before 
that  in  July  the  whole  valley  was  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  cotton  outlook.  Hail 
and  a  late  spring  had  left  us  in  July 
with  a  crop  that  didn’t  look  like  it  was 
worth  saving.  Surprisingly,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  record  crop,  both  for  individuals 
and  for  the  valley. 

FLAME  CULTIVATING 

We  started  using  a  flame  cultivator 
in  our  cotton  this  year.  I  don’t  know 
yet  just  how  to  evaluate  it  and  feel 
that  I  can  only  give  it  another  try  next 
year  before  passing  final  judgment  on 
its  efficiency.  I  had  felt  earlier  that  it 
had  injured  the  cotton.  But  in  making 
a  higher  yield  than  ever  before,  consid¬ 


ering  the  year,  I  don’t  know  whether 
I  can  blame  the  cultivator  for  poor 
work  or  not. 

CALF  FEEDING 

This  year,  in  what  is  becoming  a 
regular  part  of  our  farm  plan,  we  are 
again  contract-feeding  some  calves. 
The  calves  are  run  on  alfalfa  pasture 
during  the  winter  with  supplemental 
feeding  of  whatever  feed  we  happen 
to  have  to  keep  them  full.  We  are  not 
trying  to  make  fattening  gains,  but  to 
merely  get  the  fastest  cheapest  growth 
on  them. 

This  fall  we  started  feeding  them 
baled  alfalfa  that  was  not  in  a  market 
class,  but  which  has  seemed  to  be  good 
feed  for  the  calves.  In  December  we 
started  feeding  the  headed  bundles  of 
our  certified  hegari.  The  grain  from 
these  bundles  is  headed  and  threshed 
for  seed.  Contrary  to  our  usual  prac¬ 
tice  we  have  fed  all  supplementary 
feed  this  year  without  processing  it  in 
any  way.  The  hay  has  been  fed  in 
round  bales  from  which  we  do  not  even 
cut  the  string.  The  bundles  are  fed  the 
same  way.  The  calves  have  cleaned  up 
hay  or  bundles  equally  well.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  have  saved  a  lot  of  time  and 
bother  grinding  roughage. 

SPRING  PLANS 

The  reason  we  call  cotton  a  thirteen 
month  crop  is  because  we  generally 
start  fitting  cotton  land  before  the 
last  of  the  previous  crop  is  picked. 
This  year  we  have  started  on  the  130 
acres  which  will  surely  go  into  cotton 
in  1948.  We  may  put  another  ten  acres 
in  as  we  see  how  our  work  progresses. 

Again  this  year,  as  last,  we  will  plant 


five  to  ten  acres  each  of  several  seed 
grains  for  certification.  The  list  will 
include  hegari,  maize  and  corn.  The  he¬ 
gari  will  follow  part  of  the  thirty-three 
acres  now  in  oats.  Maize  and  corn  will 
have  to  be  planted  earlier: 

Alfalfa  will  occupy  a  major  part  of 
our  1948  acreage  since  we  must  get  the 
last  of  our  land  into  this  crop  and 
make  it  a  part  of  our  planned  rotation. 
This  spring  we  will  sow  ninety  acres  to 
alfalfa.  This  will  bring  our  total  alfalfa 
acreage  up  to  nearly  200  acres.  With 
this  ninety  acres  in  hay  this  year  our 
rotation  for  the  whole  farm  will  be  fin¬ 
ally  established  the  way  I  want  it. 

Seventeen  acres  of  alfalfa  have  now 
been  plowed  and  will  be  set  out  to 
onion  plants  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  This  will  be  the  first  alfalfa 
plowed  in  the  rotation  which  I  have 
been  building  up. 

ROTATION 

% 

Our  crop  rotation  here  is  set  up  to 
follow  a  plan  of  three  or  four  years 
of  alfalfa  followed  by  onions  and  fall 
oats  the  same  year.  The  oats  will  be 
followed  by  hegari  the  following  sum¬ 
mer.  From  hegari  we  will  go  to  two  or 
three  years  of  cotton. 

Experience  in  the  valley  has  shown 
that  alfalfa  followed  immediately  by 
cotton  tends  to  make  the  cotton  rank 
and  wasty.  Cutting  the  fertility  to  a 
certain  extent  by  a  year  of  other  crops 
helps  make  better  cottcn.  Since  cotton 
is  a  deep  feeder,  it  can  be  raised  sev¬ 
eral  years  on  the  same  land  without 
any  apparent  drop  in  yield. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

We  are  beginning  to  get  the  first 
inklings  of  an  economic  squeeze  in  this 
section  the  past  few  months.  The  first 
business  that  seems  to  be  hit  is  the 
new  and  used  car  and  truck  black  mar¬ 
ket.  But  still  wild  as  can  be  is  the  used 
tractor  market.  In  fact  any  kind  of 
farm  equipment  brings  a  premium. 
New  equipment  that  has  filtered  into 
the  valley  in  the  last  four  years  has 
been  at  a  minimum  and  limited  to 
small  sizes. 

Perhaps  the  manufacturers  have 
been  so  directing  their  publicity  that  the 
blame  for  small  shipments  falls  largely 


on  the  unions.  Certainly  here  that  is 
the  general  impression.  Most  of  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  would  have  plenty  of  new 
machinery  if  the  unions  had  not  kept 
the  manufacturing  plants  tied  up  for 
months  and  months.  Each  year  we  have 
not  believed  we  could  get  through  an¬ 
other  season  without  new  machinery, 
but  somehow  we  have. 

Farmers’  gross  income  has  been  high, 
perhaps  the  highest'  ever  this  past 
year.  But  many  of  my  friends  are  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  small  profit  that  went 
with  these  high  incomes.  Costs  have 
risen  accordingly.  Labor  costs  have 
been  among  the  highest  that  we  have 
had  to  contend  with,  but  here  again  ] 
have  found  that  the  average  cotton 
picker  is  worse  off  than  he  was  a  year 
ago.  All  day-labor  is  suffering  the  same 
way. 

This  year  I  feel  that  the  best  way  I 
can  help  my  regular  men  is  to  cut  down 
the  number  and  let  the  remaining  ones 
work  more  hours.  For  the  past  several 
years  I  have  been  paying  them  by  the 
hour  in  preference  to  a  monthly  wage. 
In  the  face  of  the  future  for  both  them 
and  mj'self  I  do  not  think  I  should  in¬ 
crease  my  payroll  by  increasing  the 
rates  per  hour  However,  by  using 
fewer  men  more  hours  I  can  increase 
their  income  without  increasing  my  to¬ 
tal  wage  bill. 

GARDEN 

Our  garden  acreage  this  year  will 
center  for  the  most  part  around  seven¬ 
teen  acres  of  onions.  We  will  raise,  be¬ 
sides  the  onions,  only  an  acre  or  two 
of  family  garden.  The  emphasis  of  the 
family  garden  will  be  definitely  to¬ 
wards  supplying  vegetables  for  the 
families  on  the  farm.  I  am  not  making 
this  move  because  the  commercial 
garden  was  not  successful.  I  feel  with 
a  few  others  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  the  Pecos  Valley  will  be  a  fairly 
large  vegetable  area.  However,  cotton 
is  king  right  now  and  due  to  the  sale 
of  a  part  of  South  Spring  Ranch,  it  is 
hard  to  line  up  the  acreage  for  much 
garden  this  year. 

HORSES 

Our  Palomino  breeding  operation 
which  we  have  been  carrying  out  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years  has  been 
very  satisfying.  Starting  from  scratch 
with  a  young  stud  and  young  mares, 
it  has  taken  until  now  to  produce  some 
grown  horses  of  our  own  breeding.  Our 
prize  to  date  has  been  Pedro  de  Oro 
(Gold  Peter)  a  big  Palomino  jumper 
who  was  pictured  on  this  page  some 
time  back.  Pedro  has  been  traded  for 
a  purebred  Arabian  stallion  Alli-Moor. 
Alii  arrived  at  South  Spring  Ranch  last 
week  from  Maryland.  Pedro  was  taken 
to  Maryland  on  the  same  truck  which 
brought  Alii  back. 

Alli-Moor  is  a  chestnut  horse.  He  will 
be  bred  to  young  Palomino  mares 
which  we  have  raised.  Our  Palomino 
horses  have  been  raised  from  sorrel 
mares  bred  to  our  Palomino  stud 
Muchacho  de  Oro  (Golden  Boy).  I  will 
probably  have  more  news  from  time 
to  time  about  Alii.  He  has  won  us  over 
completely  in  the  short  time  he  has 
been  here  by  his  natural  manners. 

—  A.A _ 

BARN  PLAN  BOOKLET 

Planning  the  Dairy  Bam,  a  new  16- 
page  booklet  issued  by  Bam  Equip¬ 
ment  Association,  141  W.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois,  can  be  had 
upon  request.  The  booklet  gives  perti¬ 
nent  information  on  the  things  to  look 
for  in  a  good  dairy  bam  and  points 
out  some  of  the  mistakes  that  are  of¬ 
ten  made  in  poorly-planned  barns. 
Planning  a  dairy  barn  is  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  job.  A  good  bam  will  usually 
last  longer  than  most  men  operate  a 
farm.  If  you  are  planning  to  build  a 
new  bam  or  remodel  and  equip  an  old 
one,  write  for  a  copy  of  this  booklet. 


Snow  pictures  and  snow  probably  are  not  much  of  a  novelty  to  Northeasterners. 
From  news  reports  I  would  judge  that  most  of  you  are  sick  of  snow  right  now.  How¬ 
ever,  I  sent  this  picture  along  for  Dad  who  chose  Florida  in  preference  to  New  Mexico 
this  winter.  This  picture  proves  that  he  certainly  chose  the  better  climate  this  year 
for  this  snow  is  right  in  New  Mexico,  at  South  Spring  Ranch. 
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B-K  is  easy  and  economical  to 
use.  It’s  a  chlorine  bearing  pow¬ 
der  with  50%  available  chlorine. 
And  it’s  the  chlorine  that  gets 
the  bacteria.  Many  bacteria,  in¬ 
cluding  Thermodurics — those 
bacteria  that  survive  pasteuriza¬ 
tion,  are  the  cause  of  high  counts 
and  poor  quality  milk.  Help 
reduce  bacteria  for  a  few -cents 
a  day  with  tried  and  tested  B-K. 

Adopt  the  B-K  Sanitation  Plan 

The  B-K  Flan  is  a  time-tested, 
economical  way  to  keep  utensils 
clean  and  sanitized.  Rinse  all 
utensils  and  wipe  teats  and  ud¬ 
ders  with  B-K  solution  before 
milking  .  .  .  rinse  and  then  scrub 
utensils  after  milking  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Manual  Kleanser. 

These  simple  steps  have  helped 
many  average-sized  farms  get 
amazingly  low  counts — and  high 
profits.  Send  for  helpful  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  profitable  B-K  Plan. 
Write  to  Dept.  AA,  B-K  Divi¬ 
sion,  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

\PENNyySALT/ 

DAIRY  CHEMICALS 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works  s, 

—  and  here's  : 

how  you  Save 

•  •  reduces  cow  injuries; 
nts  any  stanchion  frame; 

•its  in  low-ceiling-  barns: 

Raves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall— no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired —low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
I9W -priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

8oxB318  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Folded  I  I 
Position 


Valuable  open  territory  for  Aggress 
_  Agents.  Write  today. 


FENCING 


FOR  YOUR 
FARM 


AII-PUrp°se  Steel  Fencing,  Poultry  Fencing  and  Netting. 
^Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel 
Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain  Link  Fence. 
Chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fence,  Hurdle  Fence, 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

FREE  Illustrated  CATALOG 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

ox  14  ,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


CARELESS  SALESMEN 

FOR  the  past  several  months,  scarce¬ 
ly  a  day  has  gone  by  without  sev¬ 
eral  complaints  from  our  subscribers 
who  have  failed  to  receive  one  or  more 
magazines  which  they  have  ordered. 
In  this  connection,  I  want  to  say  that 
you  need  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
money  to  accredited  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  subscription  representatives. 

In  many  cases,  the  money  for  the 
magazines  which  were  never  received 
was  given  to  a  man  who  said  he  was  a 
veteran  and  who  played  the  “sympathy 
angle”  rather  heavily  in  making  his 
sales  appeal.  This  approach  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  overdone. 

In  most  cases,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  agents 
and  the  difficulties  apparently  arose 
from  an  error  somewhere  along  the 
line.  But  it  does  appear  that  some 
agents  spent  the  money  they  took  in 
and  just  didn’t  have  it  to  turn  in.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  we  have 
been  able  to  correct  the  situation  so 
our  subscribers  received  their  maga¬ 
zines. 

What  to  Watch 

However,  here  are  one  or  two  cau¬ 
tions  we  would  like  to  give: 

First,  be  sure  that  the  salesman  is 
authorized  to  sell  the  magazine  you 
want.  In  a  few  cases,  salesmen  have 
been  unable  to  resist  when  a  prospec¬ 
tive  customer  did  not  want  any  of  the 
magazines  offered  but  expressed  the 
desire  for  some  others.  In  these  cases, 
the  salesman  took  the  money  and 
promised  that  the  magazines  would  be 
forthcoming.  Sometimes  they  were, 
and  sometimes  they  were  not. 

Second,  insist  on  your  receipt  and 
keep  it.  Demand  that  the  signature  of 
the  salesman  be  written  so  you  can 
read  it  and  that  his  address  be  includ¬ 
ed.  Some  signatures  on  receipts  that 
have  been  sent  to  us  have  been  just 
scrawls.  * 

Third,  read  the  receipt.  If  it  calls  for 
partial  payment,  pay  that  amount  and 
no  more  to  the  agent.  No  concern  is 
bound  by  promises  made  by  an  agent; 
it’s  what  the  receipt  says  that  counts. 

—  A.  a.  — 

A  LONG  CHANCE 

“I  received  through  the  mail  a  letter 
from  an  investment  company  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  I  would  like  your  opinion  of  it.” 

A  new  angle  is  being  followed  by 
some  so-called  investment  companies. 
Instead  of  glowing  accounts  of  the 
profits  that  are  waiting  for  the  invest¬ 
or,  some  of  the  letters  sent  out  state 
frankly  “This  is  a  speculative  ven¬ 
ture”.  That  is  the  case  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  our  subscriber  enclosed 
in  his  letter. 

They  put  the  proposition  squarely  up 
to  the  customer  because  if  he  can  read 
he  knows  that  it  is  a  speculation  and 
that  there  is  no  certainty  that  he  will 
ever  get  any  returns  on  his  investment, 
or  that  he  will  ever  get  the  principal 
back.  In  fact,  in  most  such  cases  that 
have  been  brought  to  our  attention,  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  are  about  a 
million  chances  that  the  investor  will 
never  see  his  money  again  to  one  that 
he  might. 

0  —  A.  a.  — 

ONE-SIDED 

“Without  our  knowledge,  our  son  sent 
poems  to  two  concerns  that  advertise  to 
set  them  to  music.  He  has  already  sent 
them  some  money  and  now  they  want 
more.  Can  you  tell  me  if  either  of  the 
companies  is  reliable?” 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  such 
companies  are  interested  only  in  the 
money  which  the  author  sends  in.  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  case 
where  a  song  so  published  has  made 
any  money  for  the  author. 
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★  IT  SCOOPS 

★  IT  LOADS 

★  IT  LIFTS 

★  IT  HAYS 

Combining  design  and 
tested  ability  the  Horn- 
Draulic  Loaders  feature 
FIVE  easily  installed 
attachments. 

No.  80  SCOOP,  LOADER 
BOOM,  PUSH-OFF  STACKER* 
BULL  DOZER  BLADE,  BUCK 
RAKE,  and  the  Standard 
40"  MANURE  BUCKET. 

John  Deere  A,  B,  G  or  GM; 
International  H,  M  F-20  or 
30;  Case  SC,  DC,  VAC,  or  CC; 
Allis  Chalmers  WC;  Oliver 
60  or  70  Row  Crop;  Min¬ 
neapolis  Moline  RTU,  ZTU 
or  UTU;Massey-Harris  101 
Jr.  or  Sr.,  44,  30  or  44-6; 
Cockshutt  30;  Case  VAI; 

Allis  Chalmers  B. 


Twin  Cylinder,  balanced 
design  insures  maximum 
lifting  power.  Clear 
operator  vision  enables 
close  quarter  operation. 


HORN  FOR -DRAULIC  LOADERS 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


The  Horn  For-Draulic 
Loaders  are  streamlined 
in  design  and  tested  for 
long  service.  Featuring 
the  time  saving  attach¬ 
ments — No.  68  Scoop, 
Bulldozer  Blade,  Buck 
Rake,  Loader  Boom, 
Push-Off  Stacker  and  the 
Standard  Manure  Bucket, 
Horn  For-Draulic  will  speed 
up  those  time  taking  chores. 


Y\ 


cUoeu  *1o.  Madesutige  f 

OfauA.  Old  QuUiuatofi" 

The  new  Horn-Draulic  Cultivator 
Lift  is  available.  Easily  installed. 

•  DIVISION  OF  HORN  INDUSTRIES 

Sold  By  Better  Dealers  Everywhere 


SINCE  1895 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

Sk  FOR  FARMERS 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 

“You'll  like  them". 
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SEEDS 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  I 

SEE  OUR  LOCAL  I 


GARDNER 1  EJ1  Spencer  St. 

5  EED  CO.,  Inc.  ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


When  writina  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


GRAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW  &  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
Vox  344,  Dunbar,  W.Vo. 
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T°body  is  going  to  look  after  the  dairy  farmer  unless  he  looks  after  himself,”  says 
11  Maurice  Mallery,  a  League  member  from  Windsor,  N.  Y.  “I  don’t  want  anyone 
to  tell  my  son  and  I  how  to  run  our  farm,  and  by  the  same  token,  I  don’t  think  anyone 
ought  to  tell  us  farmers  how  to  market  our  milk.  That’s  why  I  joined  the  League  26  years 
ago,  and  that’s  still  the  number  1  reason  for  my  belonging  today.” 

“In  the  League  I  get  a  chance  to  speak  mymind  about  where  my  milk  goes  and  how 
it  will  be  marketed,”  continues  Mr.  Mallery,  “I  know  that  in  the  League  I  get  fair  weight 
and  a  fair  test.” 

Mr.  Mallery,  president  of  the  Windsor  Local  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  operates  525 
acres  of  farm  land  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley  south  of  Windsor.  In  addition  to  being  an 
outstanding  dairyman,  he  is  widely  known  as  a  potato  grower.  Last  year  he  grew  16,000 
bushels  of  Sebago  and  Houma  potatoes,  and  won  First  Prize  at  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Growers  Meeting  for  his  15  pound  consumer  package. 


Maurice,  Jr.,  19,  operates  the  45-head  dairy  on  a  share  basis.  Like  his  father,  he  is  active 
in  the,  League  and  is  now  serving  as  Junior  Delegate  from  the  Windsor  Local. 


Becausc  the  practice  af  putting  up  grass  silage  is  relatively  new,  questions 
**rs  bemg  asked,  Many  of  the  more  common  ones  ere  answered  in  the 

article  @n  this  page  by  Sam  Aldrish, 


MORE  DAIRY  COWS  in  the  North¬ 
east  ate  hay  crop  silage  this  past  win¬ 
ter  than  in  any  previous  year.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  1948,  13%  of  the  Dairy  Report¬ 
er  farms  in  New  York  were  feeding 
silage  made  from  hay  crops.  How  did  they 
like  it?  Let’s  see  what  the  men  who  fed  it  had 
to  say.  (Editor’s  Note — Hay  crop  silage  is 
the  term  adopted  by  agronomists  to  define 
any  meadow  crop  put  into  the  silo  regardless 
of  stage  of  cutting.  Most  farmers  call  it  grass 
silage.) 

In  order  to  get  sound  information  on  the 
experiences  of  farmers  in  1947,  we  asked  our 
county  agricultural  agents  to  help  us.  They 
have  already  turned  in  555  reports  from  32 
counties,  and  the  end  isn’t  in  sight!  Each 
farmer  gave  full  details  on  the  crop  he  en¬ 
siled,  how  he  handled  it  and  the  product  he 
obtained. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  men  rated  their 
silage  good  to  excellent  in  smell;  12%,  fair; 
and  only  3%,  poor.  Eighty-eight  per  cent 
reported  that  their  cows  liked  it  very  well; 
11%,  fair;  and  1%,  poor. 

Ktiul  of  Crop 

About  one-half  of  the  men  put  new  seed- 
ings  in  the  silo,  and  the  other  half  used  older 
meadows.  The  high  proportion  of  new  seed- 
ings  shows  that  the  men  placed  a  high  value 
on  the  crops  rich  in  legumes.  They  knew  from 
experience  that  alfalfa  and  clover  are  more- 
difficult  to  handle  in  bad  weather  than  grass¬ 
es,  but  that  more  second  growth  results  when 
they  are  cut  early.  Even  though  these  men 
ensiled  crops  rich  in  legumes  they  reported  a 
high  proportion  of  good  silage. 

Date  of  Cutting 

Three  hundred  and  sixteen  of  these  farm¬ 
ers  began  silo  filling  in  June.  Another  116  by 
July  15.  Only  58  started  putting  in  first  cut¬ 
ting  after  July  15.  Compare  these  dates  with 
the  unhappy  experiences  of  thousands  who 
were  trying  to  make  dry  hay  last  summer. 
Silage  making  is  the  surest  method  for  har¬ 
vesting  and  safely  storing  hay  crops  too  early 
in  the  season  to  make  dry  hay. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
best  time  to  make  hay  crop  silage.  Keep  in 
mind  that  three  important  changes  occur  in 
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acre.  If  you  have  a  large  hay  crop  or  are  not 
equipped  to  handle  it  rapidly,  and  if  you 
want  early  aftermath  for  pasture,  you  will 
want  to  start  early. 

Wilting 

Almost  8  to  1,  these  men  put  the  crop  into 
the  silo  as  soon  as  possible  after  cutting.  One- 
third  of  the  men  dried  the  crop  in  the  swath 
one  hour  or  longer,  and  40%  dried  it  an  ad¬ 
ditional  hour  or  more  in  the  windrow.  Many 
lots  dried  more  than  three  hours  in  both  the 
swath  and  windrow. 

What  are  the  facts  available  on  wilting? 
No  general  rule  is  satisfactory.  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  data  show  that  alfalfa  and  timothy 
contained  80  per  cent  water  at  the  pasture 
stage,  73  per  cent  at  the  pre-bloom  stage,  and 
only  63  per  cent  when  in  full  bloom.  Ladino 
clover  started  even  higher  in  water — 84% — 
and  dropped  only  to  74  per  cent  at  the  full 
bloom  stage. 

Crops  ensiled  at  the  pasture  or  pre-hay 
stage  should  be  wilted  to  reduce  the  weight 
to  be  handled  and  to  improve  the  silage.  To 
illustrate  the  point,  let’s  start  with  one  ton  of 
hay  at  25%  water,  which  is  the  usual  mois¬ 
ture  in  hay  as  it  goes  into  the  mow.  One  ton 
carries  1500  pounds  of  dry  weight.  At  a  good 
silage  stage,  70%  water,  the  same  amount  of 
dry  matter  weighs  5000  pounds.  But  in  the 
unwilted  condition,  80%  water,  it  weighs 
7500  pounds!  There’s  an  extra  2500  pounds 
of  water.  ( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Agronomy  Department,  Cornell  University 


hay  meadows  from  the  pasture  to  the  bloom 
stage.  First,  the  yield  doubles  or  triples.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  moisture  in  one  ton  of  fresh  crop  is 
about  cut  in  half.  Third,  the  digestibility  of 
the  crop  goes  down. 

In  date-of-cutting  experiments  with  an  al¬ 
falfa-timothy  mixture,  Dr.  H.  A.  MacDonald, 
Cornell  University,  obtained  the  following 
total  yields  of  dry  weight  from  three  cuttings. 
When  the  first  cutting  was  made  at  the  pas¬ 
ture  stage  the  total  yield  was  4,030  pounds; 
first  cutting  at  the  pre-bloom  stage,  5,890 
pounds;  and  first  cutting  at  the  full  bloom 
stage,  6,580  pounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  mixture  of  Ladino 
clover  and  orchard  grass,  one  of  the  best  sil¬ 
age-pasture  combinations,  gave  the  highest 
total  yield  for  the  season  when  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  was  taken  at  the  pre-bloom  stage.  The 
total  yields  for  three  cuttings  were:  4,810 
when  the  first  cutting  was  at  the  pasture 
stage;  5,890  at  the  pre-bloom  stage,  and  only 
5,110  with  the  first  cutting  in  full  bloom. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  best 
time  to  cut  depends  upon  the  kind  of  crop. 
Alfalfa  will  not  stand  early  cutting  followed 
by  grazing,  whereas  Ladino  clover  thrives 
under  such  management. 

The  change;  in  water  content  of  hay  crops 
from  the  pasture  to  the  bloom  stage,  together 
with  the  changes  in 
chemical  composition, 
make  it  easier  to  get 
good  smelling  and  pal¬ 
atable  silage  from 
crops  cut  in  an  early 
hay  stage.  The  protein 
content  and  digesti¬ 
bility  are  slightly  low¬ 
er,  but  the  value  of  the 
larger  total  yield  off¬ 
sets  the  difference  in 
composition.  Experi¬ 
ments  show  that  good 
hay  crops  cut  in  the 
early  bloom  stage  are 
close  to  the  maximum 
in  terms  of  milk  per 
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CRASS  SILAGE  S 


Grass  Is  Cheap  Feed 

At  present  grain  prices  an  acre  of  good  pasture  is  worth  $135 
to  the  dairyman ?  and  an  acre  of  good  hay  is  worth  $ 200 .* 


OHTHEASTERN  AGRICULTURE  is  built  around 
good  hay  and  pasture.  That’s  because  in 
this  section  of  the  country  pasture  and  hay  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  economical  feed  nutrients.  Improved 
pasture,  for  example,  produces  feed  nutrients  at 
less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  producing  them 
any  other  way. 

Start  With  Good  Seed 

A  sound  program  for  producing  high-quality 
hay  and  pasture  starts  with  good  seed.  Good 
yields  and  low-cost  home-grown  feeds  cannot  be 
produced  without  good  seed.  That  is  why  in 
G.L.F.  first  rate  importance  is  placed  on  the  seed 
service.  Actually  more  feed  is  produced  from 
G.L.F.  seed  than  is  handled  in  the  form  of  pur¬ 
chased  feed  by  the  G,L.F.  Feed  Service. 

High-quality ,  Adapted  Seed 

Through  the  G.L.F.  Seed  Service,  Northeastern 
farmers  are  provided  with  the  best  seed  that  can 
be  had — adapted  seed  of  known  origin.  G.L.F. 


seedmen  purchase  only  from  approved  areas 
where  they  can  obtain  high-quality  seed  that  is 
free  from  noxious  weeds  and  which  is  adapted  to 
our  hardy  Northeastern  winters. 

G.L.F.  seedmen  make  the  best  possible  buys  for 
patrons.  Modern  cleaning  and  processing  equip¬ 
ment  further  effects  retail  seed  prices.  However, 
in  processing  and  procuring  G.L.F.  seeds  quality 
is  never  sacrificed  for  price. 

Order  Your  Seed  Now 

G.L.F.  patrons  can  help  their  cooperative  and 
themselves  by  placing  their  seed  orders  immedi¬ 
ately.  Every  indication  points  to  heavy  use  of 
grass  seed.  The  heavy  early  orders  for  oat  seed 
indicates  a  large  acreage  will  be  seeded  this  spring. 
The  late  spring  last  year  reduced  the  acreage 
seeded  in  1947  and  will  tend  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  grass  seed  this  spring.  Several  sources 
are  predicting  an  early  spring  this  year.  If  this  is 
true,  and  seed  orders  are  not  placed  immediately, 
some  farmers  may  have  their  seeding  delayed  by 
lack  of  available  seed. 


This  is  figured  on  as  basis  of  a  3  ton  yield  of  first  and  second  cutting  hay,  and  1\  ton  dry  weight  yield  of  pasture. 


FERTILIZER  RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  spring,  fertilizer  is  the  best  buy  a  farmer 
can  make.  100  pounds  of  milk  will  buy  more 
fertilizer  than  ever  before.  To  produce  lots  of 
home-grown  feed  on  your  own  farm  use  G.L.F. 
adaptedseed  and  proper  applications  of  fertilizer. 

Where  legume  see  ding  8  are  being  made  without 
a  nurse  crop  on  land  that  ivas  well  manured  the 
previous  year,  or  following  a  heavily  fertilized 


crop  like  potatoes,  300  to  600  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  20%  superphosphate  is  usually  .  adequate. 
However,  on  light  soils  or  where  only  moderate 
amounts  of  manure  and  commercial  fertilizer 
have  been  applied,  and  for  permanent  pasture 
that  has  been  plowed  for  re-seeding ,  300  to  500 
pounds  of  5-10-10,  S-16-16,  or  0-20-20  will 
usually  give  better  results. 


S 
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NEWS  NOTES 


CHICKS  GROW  RAPIDLY 

Baby  chicks  grow  very  rapidly.  During  the  first 
six  weeks  of  their  life  they  double  and  re-double 
their  weight  many  times.  A  six  weeks  old  chick  is 
about  twelve  times  as  heavy  as  it  was  at  the  time 
it  was  hatched.  Because  chicks  grow  so  fast 
poultrymen  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  a 
high-quality  feed  during  that  period — one  that  is 
rich  in  growth  nutrients  and  amply  fortified  with 
vitamins  and  minerals.  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  is 
formulated  to  more  than  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  baby  chicks  during  these  first  few  important 
weeks. 

As  chicks  get  older  their  rate  of  growth  slows 
down,  and  they  do  not  require  such  a  highly 
nutritious  feed.  That’s  why  poultrymen  can 
change  to  less  expensive  feed  such  as  G.L.F. 
Growing  Mash  when  the  birds  are  eight  weeks 
old.  However,  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash,  like  G.L.F. 
Chick  Starter,  is  based  on  the  latest  scientific 
information  on  feeding  chicks  as  it  has  proven 
itself  under  actual  farm  conditions.  Both  feeds 
will  more  than  take  care  of  the  nutritional  de¬ 
mands  of  growing  birds.  That  has  been  proved 
by  the  many  chicks  which  have  been  successfully 
raised  on  G.L.F.  feeds.  During  the  past  five 
years  more  than  60  million  chicks  have  been 
raised  on  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  and  G.L.F. 
Growing  Mash. 


NEW  TRENDS  IN  EGG  MARKETING 

Today  about  80%  of  eggs  marketed  through 
G.L.F.  are  going  directly  to  the  retailers  or  out¬ 
lets  such  as  milk-  companies  who  in  turn  serve 
the  consumer  directly.  H.  E.  Olsen,  Manager  of 
G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing,  reports  this  is  a  com¬ 
plete  reversal  of  the  procedure  ten  years  ago  when 
approximately  S0%  of  the  sales  were  made 
through  wholesalers  and  jobbers  with  only  20  ,o 
through  retail  channels. 

There  has  likewise  been  a  wider  shift  in  the 
distribution  of  eggs  from  city  terminals  to  smaller 
cities  upstate.  From  recent  operational  figures,  it 
is  interesting  and  significant  to  note  that  at 
present  only  52%  of  G.L.F.  eggs  are  merchan¬ 
dised  through  the  New  York  terminals.  Back  in 
1942  when  country  egg  stations  were  just  being 
developed,  72%  of  the  eggs  were  marketed  in 
metropolitan  New  York,  25%  through  upstate 
terminals  (Albany,  Buffalo  and  Poughkeepsie) 
and  only  3%  in  other  upstate  cities.  This  recent 
survey  shows  upstate  outlets  are  now  handling 
almost  48%  of  the  egg  sales  outside  the  New 
York  area. 

Every  factor  seems  to  point  to  a  short  supply 
of  nearby  eggs  at  least  until  next  December.  In 
order  to  maintain  these  new  markets  which  are 
being  developed  by  your  G.L.F.  Egg  Service,  an 
increasing  volume  of  eggs  from  producers  will  be 
needed.  If  you  arc  an  egg  producer  and  are  not 
using  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service,  ask 
your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  how  G.L.F.  Egg 
Marketing  can  serve  you. 


In  Demand 


Quality  eggs  in  cartons  like  this  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  more  and  more  retail  groceries 
throughout  the  Northeast.  The  result  is 
that  more  and  more  housewives  are  call- 
j  ing  for  G.L.F.  brand  eggs  by  name. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania — • 


—The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York, 

OFFICES,  TERRACE  HILL,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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New  Vegetable 
Varieties  for  ’48 


By  PAUL  WORK 

SNAP  BEANS  loom  high  in  the  lists 
of  new  vegetable  varieties  to  be 
tried  this  season.  Three  All-America 
selections  were  noted  in  A.  A.  for  Feb. 
2i  (p.  7) — Puregold,  Ranger  and  Sup¬ 
ergreen.  Arthur  Isbit,  who  conducted 
the  vegetable  trials  at  Cornell  last 
year,  found  Rival  confirming  its  prom¬ 
ise  of  two  years  past.  It  was  developed 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  Zaumeyer  of  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  is  of  the  same  general  type  as 
Tendergreen  and  Longreen  with  their 
round,  thick-fleshed  pods  of  high  table 
quality,  and  it  out-yielded  them  in  a 
replicated  trial.  Tiny  Green,  of  A.  F. 
Yeager,  veteran  breeder  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire,  is  a  quality 
bean  of  midget  size,  with  pods  four 
inches  long.  It  will  appeal  to  house¬ 
wives  who  like  to  can  whole  pods,  but 
picking  is  quite  a  job. 

Everglades  Pascal  is  a  green  celery 
that  promises  to  come  closer  than  most 
strains  to  yielding  the  big  rank  stalks 
of  high  quality  that  we  have  been  get¬ 
ting  from  California. 

Pennwonder  pepper,  bred  by  M.  L. 
Odland  of  Penn  State,  has  now  been  in 
trial  three  seasons  and  it  rings  the  bell 
as  an  early,  prolific  variety  with  me¬ 
dium-sized,  blocky,  thick-fleshed  fruits. 
It  outyielded  all  others  in  a  trial  last 
year. 

People  are  learning  that  excessive 
size  is  not  a  merit  in  winter  squash, 
whether  for  home  or  market.  Rainbow, 
from  A.  E.  Hutchins  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  is  14  or  15  inches  long, 
4  inches  in  diameter,  thick-fleshed  and 
of  high  table  and  keeping  quality. 
Sweetmeat  from  Gill  Bros,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  is  a  drum  shaped  turban 
squash  of  6  to  7  pounds,  but  with  small 
turban  and  it  is  of  high  quality.  Burpee 
now  has  a  Bush  Table  Queen  that  will 
interest  gardeners  with  limited  space. 

Sweet  corns  keep  a-comin’  in  goodly 
numbers.  We  have  gotten  to  the  point 
where  a  new  one  has  to  be  pretty  good 
to  beat  the  ones  we  have.  Golden  Rock¬ 
et,  bred  by  Northrup,  King  &  Co.  of 
Minneapolis,  is  early  and  makes  good 
chunky  ears  with  closely  packed  ker¬ 
nels.  It  is  about  as  early  as  North  Star, 
which  is  a  few  days  short  of  first- 
early.  None  of  the  earlies  have  reached 
the  quality  of  Seneca  Chief,  which 
most  people  think  has  a  wee  edge  on 
Golden  Cross.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  will  settle  for  either,  if  it 
moves  fast  enough  from  stalk  to  table. 

Earliana  x  Valiant  of  Henry  Munger, 
Cornell,  is  receiving  much  favorable 
comment,  but  seed  for  this  year  is  all 
sold.  Burpeana  of  Burpee  is  almost 
identical.  It  is  early  as  Earliana,  but 
sets  very  heavily  in  first  two  clusters, 
giving  a  heavy  early  yield.  Fruits  are 
°f  medium  size,  slightly  flattened, 
smooth  and  attractive  in  appearance. 

American  Agriculturist  or  your  fav¬ 
orite  county  agent  can  tell  you  about 
commercial  sources  of  these  newer 
items.  Don’t  plant  them  by  the  acre 
until  you  have  tried  them  for  yourself. 
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Here  is  What  it  Would  Take 
to  Make  This  Tire  Pull... Like  the- 


BECAUSE  OF  FIRESTONE  PATENTS  FEW ,  IF  ANY ,  OF 
THE  ABOVE  ADVANTAGES  COULD  BE  INCORPORATED 
IN  THE  OPEN  CENTER  TIRE  ABOVE.  FOR  THAT  REASON 
THE  FIRESTONE  CENTER  BITE ,  TRIPLE-BRACED  TREAD 

CAN  ONLY  BE  IMITATED ,  IT  CANNOT  BE  DUPLICATED. 

•  •  • 

Tj’ARMERS  have  asked  why  the  Firestone  Champion 
Ground  Grip  is  the  only  tire  with  connected, 
Triple-Braced  traction  bars. 

The  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grip  tread 
cannot  be  duplicated  because  it  is  patented.  It  is  the 
patented,  connected,  center  bite  tread  design  that 
gives  the  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grip  these 
advantages  .  .  . 

•  UP  TO  100%  MORE  EFFECTIVE  CLEANING 

•  UP  TO  62%  MORE  DRAWBAR  PULL 

•  AS  MUCH  AS  91%  LONGER  LIFE 

And  because  the  Ground  Grip  tread  is  Triple- 
Braced,  the  traction  bars  can  be  made  higher, 
stronger  ...  to  take  a  deeper,  more  powerful  bite  — 
a  “center  bite.” 

When  you  order  a  new  tractor  or  replacement  tires 
for  your  present  tractor  specify  Firestone  Champion 
Ground  Grips, 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


Plug  Up  Broken  Center  Traction  Leaks 

Connect  Bars  and  Eliminate  Trask  Catchers 

Make  Bars  High  er  for  Deeper  Bite 

e  Bars  Longer  for  Bigger  Bite 

Op  en  Mud  Pockets  at  Shoulder  for  Better  Cleaning 

Curve  Bars  for  Wedge-Like  Center  Bite  Pulling  Force 

Brace  Bars  for  Strength,  Eliminate  Loose  End  Body - 
Breaking  Action,  Reduce  Excessive  Wear 


The  Only  Tire  that  Takes 


uopyngnt.  ms.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


A  "CENTER  BITE 


Try  CHAMPION  GROUND  GRIPS 

LET  THE  TEST  TELL  THE  TRUTH 
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"IT  IS  MARCH” 

“It  is  now  March:  The  Ayre  is  sharpe,  but  the 
Sunne  is  comfortable  and  the  day  beginnes  to  leng¬ 
then:  the  forward  Gardens  give  the  fine  Sallets,  and 
a  Nosegay  of  Violets  is  a  present  for  a  lady:  Now 
beginneth  Nature  to  wake  out  of  her  sleepe  .  .  .  The 
Tree  begins  to  bud,  &  the  grasse  to  peep  abroad, 
while  the  Thrush  with  the  Black-bird  make  a 
charme  in  the  young  Springs:  the  Milk-mayd  with 
her  best  beloved  talke  away  weariness  to  the  Mar¬ 
ket,  and.  .  .  .  kind  words  doe  no  hurt.  .  .  .” — 

— -Nicholas  Breton. 

HE  NEW  JERSEY  Agricultural  Society  has 
done  a  most  interesting  job  in  publishing  an  al¬ 
manac  with  the  material  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old-time  almanacs  which  our  fathers  set  so  much 
store  by.  Each  month  is  introduced  by  a  statement 
similar  to  the  above. 

THE  DAIRYMAN'S  CASE 
AGAINST  OLEO 

FAMOUS  nutritionist  and  a  good  friend  of 
farmers  who  was  in  my  office  the  other  day 
called  my  attention  to  the  fight  now  going  on  in 
Congress  to  repeal  tax  laws  against  oleo,  and  then 
asked  me  what  I  thought  about  taxing  margarine. 

I  told  him  that  the  dairyman  had  just  one  argu¬ 
ment  for  taxing  margarine.  When  oleo  is  colored, 
it  imitates  butter.  That  is  unfair  competition,  and 
it  is  gross  deception  of  the  consumer. 

If  the  coloring  of  oleo  to  imitate  butter  were  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law,  there  should  be  no  objection  to 
removing  the  tax  on  oleo.  If  margarine  is  such 
good  food,  why  shouldn’t  it  stand  on  its  own  feet? 
Why  does  it  have  to  imitate  butter? 

The  oleo  manufacturers  and  many  consumer  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  bringing  tremendous  pressure  on 
Congress  at  the  present  time  to  repeal  the  tax  laws 
on  oleo.  Congress  has  even  permitted  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  put  up  great  signs  in  the  Congressional 
Office  Building  urging  members  to  repeal  the  oleo 
tax. 

All  right!  Why  don’t  you  express  yourself?  If  you 
think  that  butter  should  not  be  imitated,  let  your 
Congressman  hear  from  you,  or  write  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

HO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  WATER 
WITCHING  ? 

OME  YEARS  ago  our  cousin  Margaret  and  my 
better  half  and  myself  were  traveling  across  the 
Northeast  and  stopped  for  some  gasoline.  Seated  in 
the  sunshine,  with  his  chair  tipped  back  against  the 
wall  of  the  gas  station,  and  playing  with  a  forked 
stick,  was  an  old  man. 

With  the  curiosity  for  which  women  are  noted,  the 
Missus  asked  the  old  man  what  he  was  doing  with 
the  stick,  to  which  he  replied: 

“I  use  it  for  water  witching.” 

Then  he  explained  that  if  you  held  the  stick  just 
light  and  walked  around,  it  would  turn  downward 
wherever,  there  was  a  good  well  of  water  under  the 
ground.  He  offered  to  demonstrate  to  my  wife. 

To  my  very  great  amusement,  the  old  gentleman 
then  held  the  stick  out  in  front  of  him  and  instruct¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Eastman  to  walk  behind  him  and  put  her 
arms  around  him  so  that  she  could  hold  the  stick 
also.  They  walked  a  little  ways,  with  me  in  the 
background  wishing  with  all  my  heart  for  a  camera. 
After  a  few  feet  the  stick  did  turn  down  and  the 
old  gentleman  claimed  that  if  a  well  were  drilled  on 
that  spot,  there  surely  would  be  water.  We  didn’t 
stay  to  prove  it,  but  I  wrote  a  little  piece  on  this 
page  at  the  time,  sort  of  questioning  the  idea, 
whereupon  I  was  told  where  to  head  in  by  about  a 
hundred  people.  I  never  have  dared  to  say  anything 
about  it  since. 

All  of  which  came  to  mind  recently  when  I 
read  about  an  engineer  from  the  Illinois  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey,  by  the  name  of  Buhle,  who  uses  an  elec- 
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trical  test  of  earth  resistance  to  locate  deposits  of 
sand  and  gravel.  According  to  Professor  Buhle, 
these  are  the  spots  most  likely  to  bear  water,  and 
he  claims  that  he  has  had  92%  success  in  finding 
water  supplies  for  towns  and  cities  in  Illinois. 

Maybe  water  witching  has  gone  scientific! 

HOW  FARMERS  BEHAVE 

“The  New  York  State  Grangers  in  annual  con¬ 
vention  are  the  hardest-working  delegates  I’ve  ever 
seen.  In  the  first  place,  the  program  is  full  every 
one  of  the  four  days  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon,  from  1:30 
till  6  p.  m.,  and  from  7:30  p.  m.  until  midnight. 

“Secondly,  it’s  truly  an  annual  meeting— not  a 
binge  as  so  many  conventions  are.  One  day,  between 
the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  when  the  lobby 
of  the  hotel  (which  was  the  convention  headquar¬ 
ters)  was  literally  jammed  with  Grangers,  I  asked 
a  friend  to  take  a  peek  into  the  bar  room.  The  only 
person  in  there  was  the  bartender! 

“It  became  a  game  to  glance  in  the  bar  every 
time  I  went  by.  Not  once  during  the  week  did  I 
see  a  Granger  or  anyone  connected  with  the  con¬ 
vention  in  there.” — Jim  Hall. 

HE  ABOVE  IS  A  note  to  me  from  Jim.  who  with 
associate  editor  Hugh  Cosline  handled  the  pub¬ 
licity  at  the  recent  New  York  State  Grange  annual 
meeting. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  above  statement  ap¬ 
plies  every  time  large  groups  of  farm  folks  get  to¬ 
gether.  In  years  of  attending  not  only  Grange  meet¬ 
ings  but  also  those  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus, 
Horticultural  Society,  Vegetable  Growers,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  and  other  marketing  cooperatives,  or 
any  other  meetings  of  farm  folks,  I  never  remember 
of  seeing  a  single  person  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

TOO  MUCH  HURRYING 

AYBE  I’LL  GET  shot  for  this,  but  I  have  been 
forced  to  conclude  that  our  fathers  often  did  a 
better  job  of  fitting  land  with  horsedrawn  tools  than 
many  farmers  now  do  with  modern  equipment. 

We  should  not  blame  the  equipment.  Farming  is 
like  everything  else  in  these  hurrying  times;  it  is 
speeded  up,  and  hurry  oftentimes  leaves  a  poor  job. 
Fence  rows  are  growing  up  to  brush,  becoming- 
breeding  places  for  weeds  and  disease.  When  the 
old-time  plowman  cut  too  wide  or  failed  to  turn 
the  furrow  properly,  he  yanked  his  plow  back  and 
corrected  the  mistake.  Today,  we  hurry  on,  some¬ 
times  even  without  looking  back,  leaving  unturned 
sod  to  become  a  mess  of  weeds  during  the  entire 
season. 

I  used  to  be  just  about  dead  sometimes  on  spring¬ 
time  nights  after  trudging  behind  a  team  and  a  drag 
all  day  long.  When  I  thought  the  ground  was  prop¬ 
erly  fitted,  my  employer  would  often  come  and  say, 
“Well,  better  go  over  it  a  couple  of  times  more!” 
I  hated  it,  but  he  knew  that  that  extra  preparation 
saved  a  lot  of  labor  later.  The  time  to  kill  weeds  is 
before  they  start  or  immediately  after  they  come  up. 

In  short,  I  think  most  of  us  could  do  a  better  job 
in  fitting  land.  What  do  you  think? 

NEW  FERTILIZER  PRACTICES 

N  TWO  SUCCESSIVE  recent  years  I  have  broad¬ 
cast  nitrogen  fertilizers  on  old  meadows.  I  am 
sure  that  each  time  the  increased  tonnage  of  hay 
far  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  and  the  work 
of  applying  it.  Furthermore,  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  quality  of  the  grass  was  also  improved. 

The  practice  of  larger  applications  of  fertilizer 
to  corn  is  rapidly  growing  for  the  good  reason  that 
the  farmer  finds  that  it  pays.  It  is  probably  also 
true  that  the  feeding  value  of  the  corn  either  for 
silage  or  husking  is  improved,  but  we  need  more  re¬ 
search  on  this  problem. 

In  general,  good  farmers  are  using  more  and  more 


commercial  fertilizer,  but  they  are  keeping  up  to 
date  on  all  available  information  as  to  the  amount 
and  kinds  needed  and,  particularly,  as  to  the  proper 
ways  in  which  to  apply  it. 

WE  GROW  GOOD  STUFF  BUT— 

“I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  that  many  of 
our  farmers  will  never  realize  how  much  damage 
they  are  doing  themselves  by  putting  inferior  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  markets.  A  short  time  ago  I  bought  a 
peck  of  potatoes.  There  were  some  pretty  good  ones 
in  the  bag,  but  many  of  them  so  poor  there  was 
nothing  left  when  they  were  peeled. 

“A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  about  to  buy  a  bushel  of 
Yellow  Transparent  apples  in  a  grocery  store  in 
western  New  York.  On  closer  inspection  I  found 
that  they  were  scabby,  knotty,  with  apples  of  all 
sizes.  I  didn’t  buy  them!” — Consumer. 

NE  REASON  why  apples  and  other  fruits  from 
the  West  Coast  and  potatoes  from  Idaho  make 
an  impression  on  consumers  is  the  fact  that  the 
distance  is  so  great  that  it  does  not  pay  Western 
growers  to  ship  anything  but  the  best.  I  have  often 

wondered,  if  his  nearness  to  markets  is  not  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  eastern  producer.  Many 

consumers  feel  that  we  can’t  grow  high  quality 
stuff  in  these  northeastern  states,  whereas  of  course 
the  fact  remains  that  we  can  grow  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
potatoes  and  vegetables  of  a  quality  unexcelled  any¬ 
where  else. 

DON’T  BE  TOO  LATE  IN  ’48 

VERY  TIME  I  read  or  hear  of  farm  buildings 
going  up  in  smoke  I  have  a  sense  of  personal 
loss,  for  I  know  that  the  loss  of  good  ^property  is 
everybody’s  loss,  and  we  all  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  replace  farm  buildings  at  the  present  time. 

A  few  hours  spent  in  cleaning  up  the  rubbish 
around  the  place,  checking  the  lightning  rods  and 
electrical  installations,  and  making  sure  that  chim¬ 
neys  are  safe  may  prevent  loss  and  tragedy  later. 
Put  up  a  “No  Smoking”  sign  on  your  barn.  Enforc¬ 
ing  the  rule  will  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
to  prevent  a  fire. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY7  FOR 
COUNTRY  GIRLS 

LFRED  UNIVERSITY  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  Keuka 
College  at  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y.,  and  Hartwick 
College  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  have  organized  nurses’ 
braining  courses  with  the  commendable  purpose  of 
preparing  nurses  to  serve  country  people.  If  you 
want  to  be  a  nurse  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  fine 
education  at  low  cost,  write  for  detailed  information 
to  any  one  of  the  above  institutions,  or  to  Mr.  C.  M. 
Plaisted,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Keuka  Col¬ 
lege,  Keuka  Park,  New  York. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

NE  OF  the  best  chestnuts  I  have  heard  in  a 
long  time  comes  from  some  friend  who  forgot 
to  sign  his  name. 

It  is  about  a  small  Irishman  who  applied  for  a 
job  at  the  New  York  City  docks. 

“I  don’t  think  we  can  use  ye,”  stated  the  boss. 
“We’re  handling  a  load  of  anvils.” 

As  he  spoke  he  cast  a  disparaging  eye  at  the 
small  figure  before  him.  But  Pat  was  not  easily 
defeated: 

“Let  me  try,”  he  said.  “If  I  can’t  carry  one  up 
the  gangplank,  no  job!” 

On  his  first  trip  up  the  gangplank  Pat  lost  his 
footing  and  plunged  into  the  drink.  Appearing  at 
the  surface,  coughing  and  sputtering,  he  shouted 
for  a  rope.  The  dock  hands  stood  nonplused  for  a 
moment  while  Pat  threshed  water. 

Disappearing  beneath  the  surface  a  second  time, 
Pat  came  up  sputtering  with  rage  and  frustration: 

“Throw  me  a  rope,  ye  spalpeens,”  he  roared. 
“Throw  me  a  rope  or  I’m  gonna  drop  this  confound; 
ed  anvil!” 
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AA’s  Fanners9  Dollar  Guide 

MILK:  At  this  writing  the  April  Class  I  price  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
market  is  still  undecided.  The  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  have  urged  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  to  submit  an  Order  amendment  to  pro¬ 
ducers  very  soon  setting  Class  I  prices  as  follows:  April  $5.68;  May,  $5.57;  and 
June,  $5.46.  The  estimated  uniform  price  to  producers  for  February  is  $5.24. 

In  the  Boston  market,  producers  may  have  an  early  opportunity  to  vote  on 
a  new  price  formula  based  on:  1.  the  wholesale  commodity  price  index:  2.  the 
index  of  dairy  feed  prices  and  farm  labor:  3.  consumer  demand  as  measured  by 
the  level  of  department  store  sales. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS:  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced 

some  details  of  its  1948  potato  price  support 
plan.  While  support  prices  have  not  been  announced,  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  be  about  the  same  as  on  the  1947  crop.  To  be  eligible  for  price  supports, 
potato  growers  must  comply  with  farm  acreage  goals,  must  sell  surplus  un¬ 
graded  or  field-run  potatoes  U.  S.  No.  1  “B”  or  U.  S.  No.  2  to  the  government 
or  a  designated  dealer  or  outlet. 

Potatoes  ineligible  for  price  supports  are  those  below  U.  S.  No.  1  “B”,  U.  S. 
No.  2,  or  those  damaged  by  disease,  insects,  frosts  or  other  injury;  those  har¬ 
vested  from  land  infested  at  harvest  time  with  golden  nematode;  those  whose 
distribution  is  restricted  by  quarantine,  and  those  found  objectionable  because 
of  odor,  flavor,  internal  discoloration  or  other  damage  whether  or  not  damage 
is  apparent  at  the  time  of  shipment.  The  intention  is  to  dispose  of  lower  rather 
than  higher  grades  as  surplus,  which  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Price 
support  plan  extends  only  to  January  1.  Price  supports  end  on  January  1,  1949, 
unless  continued  by  Congress,  which  they  undoubtedly  will  be  in  some  form. 
Same  situation  applies  to  other  crops  affected  by  price  supports. 

Many  Northeastern  farmers  feel  that  the  least  objectionable  price  supports 
would  be  at  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  parity,  for  example,  60  or  70  per 
cent  to  prevent  a  major  disaster  to  growers  and  at  the  same  time  discourage 
planting  of  any  crop  in  excess  of  probable  needs.  Such  action  would  make  the 
necessity  of  government  buying  less  frequent,  would  save  tax  money  and  would 
be  less  objectionable  to  consumers.  The  editors  of  American  Agriculturist  be¬ 
lieve  that  continuing  support  prices  at  90%  of  parity  will  be  bad  both  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  for  consumers. 

MORE  COMPETITION:  Most  economists  see  no  indications  of  a  se- 

vere  depression  in  the  near  future.  Some 
believe  that  prices  of  certain  items  will  decline  further;  that  both  businessmen 
and  farmers  will  be  watching  costs  much  more  closely  than  they  have  in  re¬ 
cent  years;  that  consumers  are  going  to  be  cautious  in  their  buying,  and  that 
competition  in  all  lines  will  be  keener. 

As  consumers,  farmers  will  also  buy  more  cautiously,  looking  for  reduced 
prices  or  for  better  quality  and  service  at  the  same  price. 

As  producers,  farmers  realize  that  the  time  when  any  farm  product  could 
be  sold  at  top  price  is  definitely  past,  and  will  put  more  attention  on  getting 
premiums  for  better  quality.  More  canning  crops  processors  are  giving  premi¬ 
ums  for  quality  or  discounts  for  poor  quality.  Consumers  will  certainly  be 
watching  quality  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  also  of  eggs,  but  will  still  be 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  quality.  In  the  case  of  milk  the  relation  of  qual¬ 
ity  to  consumption  and  price  is  less  evident,  nevertheless  it  is  wise  to  watch 
closely  every  farm  operation  that  affects  milk  quality. 
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REMINDER:  A  friendly  letter  from  a  reader  reminds  us  that  last  sum- 

mer  he  lost  some  money  by  following  the  advice  given  on 
this  page.  We  wish  to  point  out,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  that  we  get  for  you 
the  best  information  and  opinions  that  are  available  but  that  all  decisions  are 
strictly  up  to  you.  We  do  invite  constructive  criticisms  and  suggestions. 
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THE  PEOPLE  sellin’  garden  seed 
and  all  the  tools  and  stuff  you  need 
to  raise  a  mess  of  turnip  greens  or 
carrots,  radishes  and  beans  —  those 
folks  all  seem  to  think,  by  jing,  that 
wives  do  all  the  gardening.  The  ads 
and  catalogs  all  show  a  woman  out 
there  with  a  hoe;  they  all  appeal  to 
female  taste,  what  us  men  think’s 
considered  waste,  so  photographs  of 
onion  sets  are  mixed  in  with  the  vio¬ 
lets.  Why,  even  women-folks  them¬ 
selves  are  apt  to  brag  ’bout  loaded 
shelves  and  talk  as  if  each  pickled 
beet  was  strictly  their  own  pers-nal 
feat. 

That  ain’t  the  way  it  works  with 
me;  as  near  as  I  could  ever  see,  the 
only  garden  stuff  we  grew  was  raised 
from  scratch  by  you  know  who.  When 
spring  shows  up  around  our  place, 
Mirandy’s  yellin’  in  my  face  to  get 
the  garden  plowin’  done;  she  keeps 
me  goin’  on  the  run  ’til  I  have  planted 
ev’ry  seed  that  she  thinks  we’ll  ever 
need.  Then  when  the  weeds  begin  to  grow,  it’s  me  that  has  to  run  the  hoe;  if 
anything  is  picked,  by  gee,  the  job  is  always  done  by  me.  Someday  I’d  like  to 
nieet  the  jerk  who  says  the  garden  ain’t  my  work. 
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Good!  Just  taste  the  delicious 
golden-toasted  flavor  of  the  new 
Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes.  And 
so  good  for  you!  Each  one- 
ounce  serving  provides  just 
enough  bran  to  help  prevent  ir¬ 
regularity  due  to  lack  of  bulk 
in  the  diet.  Nutritional  authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  breakfast  should 


contain  M  to  H  of  the  day’s 
dietary  needs  .  .  .  and  few  foods 
can  better  the  nutritional  value 
of  a  bowl  of  cereal  with  milk 
and  sugar.  Let  cereal  make 
yours  a  better  breakfast . . .  and 
for  that  “ounce  of  prevention,” 
too,  make  your  cereal  Post’s 
40%  Bran  Flakes! 


A  Product  of  General  Foods 
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“We  Pasture  145  Head  on  U  Acres!” 


HERVEY  R.  FERGUSON  (at  right),  of  Kirkwood,  Pa.,  standing  in  pasture 
with  flourishing  growth  of  grasses  and  clovers.  The  cow,  second  from  left, 
is  Walnut  Grove  Frances,  holder  of  highest  A.  R.  record  in  the  State  for 
year  ended  July  1,  1946. 


“$46.26  MORE  Potatoes  per  acre  with  AGRICO” 

"On  our  1947  crop,  we  tried  several  methods 
of  fertilization,"  writes  W.  Peter  Forman,  of 
Jersey ville,  N.  J.,  "and  got  the  best  results 
where  we  followed  the  recommendations  of 
your  A.A.C.  Soil  Service  and  drilled  in  500 
lbs.  per  acre  AGRICO  FOR  POTATOES 
4-12-8  with  the  cover  crop  in  Fall  1946, 
followed  by  800  lbs.  18%  NORMAL  Super¬ 
phosphate  broadcast  on  the  cover  crop  and 
disked  in  just  before  planting,  with  2000 
lbs.  Agrico  4-12-8  applied  in  bands  at  plant¬ 
ing  time.  The  yield  with  this  method  was 
520  bu.  per  acre  —  30  bu.  MORE  per  acre  than  where  we  used 
300  lbs.  nitrate  soda  on  the  cover  crop,  and  broadcast  1000  lbs. 
5-10-10  and  [plowed  under,  applying  2000  lbs.  of  5-10-10  in  bands 
when  planting.  The  extra  yield  with  Agrico  4-12-8  meant  $46.26 
MORE  return  per  acre,  and  the  cost  was  $10.17  per  acre  LESS. 
Your  Soil  Service  and  Agrico  are  a  big  help!" 

“TRUCK  CROPS  PAY  BETTER  WITH  AGRICO” 

"Ten  years  ago  we  noticed  that  a  neighbor 
who  was  using  AGRICO  FOR  TRUCK  was 
getting  better  crops  and  better  prices  than  we 
were,"  writes  William  Rutkowski,  of  Upper 
Falls,  Md.,  "so  we  tried  Agrico  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality  and  in  earlier  maturity  was 
noticeable  at  once.  Our  1947  tomato  crop  was 
excellent,  despite  a  large  amount  of  blight  in 
this  section.  From  10  acres  we  hauled  3110  bu. 
to  a  leading  packer  and  sold  1595  half-bushel  William  Rutkowski, 
baskets  of  fancy  Grade  A-l  tomatoes  to  ship-  Upper  Falls,  Md. 
pers.  Every  load  brought  top  prices,  while  other 
truck  growers  were  being  cut  on  color  quality.  Other  Agrico  users 
were  also  getting  top  prices.  Agrico  pays  us  big  dividends  on  all 
our  truck  crops." 

“$75  EXTRA  TOBACCO  PER  ACRE  WITH  AGRICO” 

"I've  used  Agrico  on  all  my  crops  for  about 
20  years,"  writes  John.M.  Emig,  of  Emigsville, 
York  Co.,  Pa.,  "and  have  been  growing  to¬ 
bacco  for  four  years.  I  use  1000  lbs.  per  acre 
of  AGRICO  FOR  TOBACCO,  and  find  it  pays 
me  good  returns.  On  my  1946  crop,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  my  tobacco  was  so  good  that  the  EXTRA 
price,  over  and  above  the  average  in  this 
section,  netted  me  $75  an  acre  EXTRA  cash  — 
without  figuring  the  increase  in  weight  per 
acre.  I  am  proud  of  my  9  acres  of  tobacco 
grown  in  1947,  too  —  thanks  to  Agrico." 


John  M.  Emig, 
Emigsville,  Pa. 


W.  Peter  Forman, 
Jerseyville,  N.  J. 


"A  AC  SOIL  SERVICE  AND  ADEQUATE 
EERTIUZATION  HEIP  ASSURE  PLENTY 
OF  QJAUTY  FEED!’’ 

Soy  HERVEY  R.  FERGUSON  end 
ROY  H.  FERGUSON,  of  Kirkwood,  Po. 

“►  |  1HERE  have  been  registered  Guerns- 
X  eys  here  at  Walnut  Grove  Farm  since 
1908,  when  we  purchased  three  head  from 
Pencoyd  Farms  at  Bala,  Pa.,”  write  Hervey 
R.  and  Roy  H.  Ferguson,  of  Kirkwood, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  “We  now  have  about  145 
head  and  we  pasture  our  herd  on  71  acres. 
This  requires  proper  fertilization  and  care¬ 
ful  pasture  management,  so  we  regularly 
have  your  Soil  Service  take  soil  samples  for 
analysis  and  give  us  recommendations  for 
maintaining  our  pastures. 

“On  a  6-acre  field  of  wheat  in  the  fall  of 
1941  we  decided  to  establish  a  ladino  pas¬ 
ture,  seeding  4  qt.  timothy  per  acre  with 
the  wheat  that  fall  and  early  the  following 
spring  broadcasting  1  Va  lb.  ladino  and  4  qt. 
red  clover  per  acre  on  the  open  ground.  In 
July  1942  the  wheat  was  harvested  and  we 
had  a  good  stand  of  clover.  In  early  June 
1943  we  cut  this  6  acres  of  timothy  and 
clover  for  hay,  making  2Vi  tons  of  fine 
mixed  hay  per  acre  and  began  pasturing 
about  3  weeks  later.  That  fall  we  topdressed 
with  400  lbs.  18%  NORMAL  Superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre,  and  we  have  topdressed 
regularly  ever  since.  For  the  last  two  years 
we  have  pastured  25  to  30  head  5  hours  per 
day  (2V2  hours  in  morning  and  2Vz  hours 
in  evening)  on  this  6  acres  and  the  ladino 
clover  is  still  way  ahead  of  the  cattle. 

“18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  is  the 

answer  to  producing  the  kind  of  pasture 
we  need.” 

"AGRICO  PAYS  WEU  ON  OATS!'’ 

On  feed  crops,  too,  it 
pays  to  use  enough  of 
the  right  kind  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Speaking  of 
results  with  AGRICO 
FOR  GRAIN  on 
oats,  Edwin  Wohl- 
hueter,  of  Orchard 
Park,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“Last  season,  after 
getting  out  10  acres  of 
oats  planted  with 
Agrico  on  wet  ground  very  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  I  was  certainly  well  pleased  to  harvest 
61  bu.  of  fine  quality,  heavy  oats  per  acre. 
Few  if  any  of  my  neighbors  had  yields 
within  15  bu.  of  this.  I  figure  my  profit 
on  this  10-acre  crop  was  $584,  and  that  is 
a  pretty  good  return.  Years  ago  I  checked 
Agrico  against  other  fertilizers,  and  as  a 
result  I  now  feel  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  use  anything  else  but  Agrico.  I  con¬ 
sider  Agrico  an  asset,  not  an  expense.” 


Remember,  there's  an  Agrico  specially  made 
for  each  crop.  And  don’t  forget  to  topdress 
pastures  and  haylands  early  this  Spring  with 
18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  — it’s  more 
economical  per  unit  of  available  phos¬ 
phorus.  See  your  nearby  Agrico  Dealer  NOW. 

AG  RICO®  Fertilizers  and 
18%  NORMAL®  Superphosphate 
are  mmO  m  •*fjr  fcr 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 
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VEGETABLE 
f  COUNTER 

By  KENNETH  FLOYD 

THE  TENTH  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northeast  Vegetable  and  Potato 
Council  was  held  in  New  York  City  at 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker.  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14.  At  the  business  meeting  in 
the  morning,  Dr.  Frank  App,  Seabrook 
Farms,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  was  re¬ 
turned  as  President.  Five  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  were  elected:  J.  W.  Robson, 
Seedsman,  Hall,  N.  Y.;  John  Christen¬ 
sen,  State  Commissioner  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  Wilson,  Conn.;  George  W. 
Porter,  Secretary.  Agricultural  Society, 
Agawam,  Mass.:  J.  H.  C.  Rayner, 
Grower  and  Distributor.  Salisbury, 
Maryland,  and  H.  J.  Evans,  President, 
N.  Y.  State  Seed  Potato  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  Georgetown.  N.  Y.  Professor  Al¬ 
len  Waller,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  was 
returned  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Over  fifty  persons  attended  the 
luncheon  representing  most  of  the  New 
England  States,  New  York.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  as 
far  south  as  Virginia.  During  the  fore¬ 
noon,  a  review  of  the  crop  and  market 
reporting  system  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  was  presented  by  Warren  Oley, 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets 
In  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Herrell  De- 
Graff,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Cornell  University,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  European  situation  as  it 
affects  vegetable  and  potato  growers. 
He  mentioned  the  weaknesses  in  get¬ 
ting  increased  production  in  Europe  as 
inflation  of  currencies,  difficulties  in 
adjusting  from  hand  labor  to  a  ma¬ 
chine  basis,  and  lack  of  incentives  to 
produce.  From  a  humanitarian  stand¬ 
point,  and  as  a  progressively  larger 
market  for  our  own  production,  we 
must,  however,  aid  in  the  restoration 
of  Europe’s  economy  as  quickly  and  as 
efficiently  as  possible. 

Seasonal  Surpluses 

Congressman  Hardy,  Virginia,  was 
presented.  He  was  one  of  the  charte1 
members  of  the  Council  and  recalled 
several  incidents  in  connection  with  its 
formation.  He  mentioned  particularly 
the  constantly  recurring  problem  of 
seasonal  surpluses  and  urged  that  ma¬ 
chinery  be  set  up  to  lessen  the  shock 
of  these  surpluses  to  price  levels. 

The  next  meeting,  Hotel  New  York¬ 
er,  Saturday,  March  13,  will  be  devot¬ 
ed  to  a  review  of  the  research  and 
crop  and  market  reporting  programs 
for  the  Northeast.  Qualified  speakers 
will  present  the  facts.  It  will  be  held 
too  late  to  report  results  in  this  issue. 
The  Northeast  Council  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  for  interested  growers,  ex¬ 
tension  servicemen,  vegetable  growers, 
and  marketing  specialists  to  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  good  of  the  industry. 
The  meetings  are  open  to  all  who  wish 
to  help. 

The  Market  Outlook 

In  addition  to  putting  production 
plants  in  order,  vegetable  growers  at 
this  time  need  an  accurate  analysis  of 
business  trends  as  some  indication  of 
their  probable  bargaining  position  for 
1948.  Perishable  produce  men  gamble 
production  costs  against  two  unknowns 
—the  weather  and  the  market.  Fore¬ 
casting  the  weather  is  still  dependable 
only  to  a  degree.  Trends  in  market 
prices,  however,  can  be  at  least  par¬ 
tially  anticipated. 

Vegetable  men,  with  1948  produc¬ 
tion  to  grow  and  sell,  are  now  consid¬ 
ering  the  market  outlook.  The  recent 
break  in  grain  prices  has  made  buyers 
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cautious.  The  question  is,  Where  will 
prices  stabilize?  A  decided  fall-off  in 
consumer  buying,  major  labor  troubles, 
and  tight  credit  might  start  a  depres¬ 
sion  which  would  last  many  months  or 
possibly  years.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
slightly  lower  level  of  prices  all  along 
the  line  might  quickly  establish  a  con¬ 
fident  flow  of  trade,  which  means  good 
business  for  all. 

Odds  Are  Against 
Depression 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  union- 
backed  high-wage  levels,  government 
commodity  supports,  and  world  de¬ 
mands  for  food  and  supplies  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  depression  at  this  time.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  experiencing  a  halt  in  the 
inflationary  upturn  and,  unless  we  run 
into  production  stoppages,  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  stabilization  of  prices  somewhat 
lower  than  now  but  still  far  above  pre¬ 
war. 

Since  wages  are  expected  to  follow 
prices  downward  slowly,  if  at  all, 
growers  are  squeezed  between  high 
costs  and  lower  returns.  Under  these 
conditions,  a  profit  can  be  made  only 
by  using  labor  more  efficiently  and  by 
cutting  other  costs  somehow.  Growers, 
processors,  and  wholesalers  may  well 
adopt  a  policy  of  reasonable  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  quality  foods  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Such  an  attitude  leads 
quickly  to  stabilization  of  the  price 
level,  and  a  constant  flow  of  goods  to 
market  becomes  assured.  An  unreason¬ 
able  attitude  about  maintaining  prices 
will  hurt  all  three  groups. 

—  A.  a.  — 

JUNIOR  VEGETABLE 
GROWERS’  CONTESTS 

The  National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  now  entering  its 
7th  year,  can  well  be  proud  of  its 
growth  and  accomplishments.  Any 
young  vegetable  grower  who  would  like 
to  join  can  get  full  information  from 
Grant  Snyder,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 

The  1948  handbook  covering  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Association  has  just 
been  published  and  is  available  from 
Professor  Snyder. 

Three  contests  will  be  conducted 
this  year  on  local,  state  and  national 
levels.  One  is  the  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  contest  open  to  boys  and  girls 
14  to  21  years  old.  For  this  contest 
there  will  be  a  grand  champion  schol¬ 
arship  of  $500,  four  regional  awards  of 
$200  each-s  and  33  state  awards  of  $100 
each. 

The  second  project  is  to  promote 
demonstration  contests  through  which 
members  show  some  important  angle 
of  vegetable  production,  and  the  third 
activity  consists  of  contests  on  vari¬ 
eties,  diseases,  insects  and  grades. 

—  A.  A.  — » 

MAINTAIN  OPTIMUM 
FERTILITY 

Dr.  Bray  of  Illinois  says:  “Given  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
fertile  soils,  we  can  not  only  afford  to 
keep  our  soils  fertile  and  prevent  ero¬ 
sion  but  we  can  make  a  nice  profit. 
We  have  at  last  found  out  enough 
about  the  nature  of  fertile  soils  to  be 
able  to  convince  the  farmer  that  it  is 
to  his  advantage  to  build  up  and  main¬ 
tain  his  soil  at  optimum  fertility  and 
to  practice  soil  erosion  control.  .  .  .  The 
time  to  start  using  fertilizer  is  when 
yields  are  still  at  maximum. 

“Maintenance  of  fertility  is  the 
cheapest  fertilizer  program  we  can  use. 
Once  fertility  is  gone,  lowered  yields 
produced  at  high  cost  of  production 
make  it  hard  to  pay  production  costs, 
as  well  as  the  additional  costs  of  the 
large  amounts  of  fertilizer  which  will 
be  needed  to  build  back  the  fertility. 
The  production  costs  have  to  be  paid, 
hut  the  money  for  fertilizer  goes  to¬ 
ward  paying  off  the  mortgage.” 
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In  a  conventional  dairy  barn,  232  miles 
of  yearly  travel  are  required  to  feed 
and  milk  20  cows  twice  daily.  The  same 
work  can  be  accomplished  in  the  new 
Quonset  20  Combination  Dairy  Build¬ 
ing  with  126  miles  of  travel !  Here  you 
see  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
20'  x  36'  building  which  makes  possible 
the  saving  of  so  much  time  and  labor. 


REDUCES  YEARLY  TRAVEL  AS  MUCH  AS  45% ! 


~7kMu/  QUONSET  20 
COMBINATION  DAIRY  BUILDING 


DEVELOPED  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

t 

TO  MEET  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADE  A  MILK 

How  many  minutes  per  day  do  you  spend  caring  for  one 
cow?  Time  studies  reveal  that  some  experienced  dairymen 
spend  19.2  minutes  per  day  per  cow.  It  takes  others  up  to 
39.6  minutes  per  day— more  than  twice  as  much  time.  The 
studies  prove  that  the  difference  is  not  so  much  in  the  men , 
as  in  their  barns  and  methods! 


The  new  Quonset  20  Combination  Dairy  Building  has  been 
designed  and  developed  by  agricultural  experts  to  give  you 
full  advantage  of  scientific,  labor-saving  methods.  It  saves 
you  valuable  minutes  every  day— in  every  phase  of  milk 
production.  Feeding  is  easier  and  takes  less  time.  Less 
time  is  needed  to  let  cows  in  and  out  of  the  building. 
Milking  and  milk  handling  are  done  with  fewer  steps  and 
greater  efficiency. 

This  new  dairy  building  also  brings  you  all  the  construction 
economies  and  advantages  of  the  famous  Quonsets.  Made 
with  Stran-Steel  framing,  it  is  strong,  sturdy,  fire-resistant 
and  termite-proof.  Exterior  steel  sheathing  and  interior 
partitions  are  nailed  directly  to  the  steel  framing. 

See  your  local  Quonset  dealer  for  complete  plans  and  full 
details  of  this  great  new  development  in  dairy  buildings; 
or  write  direct,  if  you  don’t  know  his  name  and  location. 


The  Quonset  20  Combination 
Dairy  Building  can  readily  be 
attached  to  a  Quonset  40  Loafing 
Barn.  Recent  studies  indicate  that 
such  a  pen,  barn  and  separate 
milking  room  arrangement  pro¬ 
vides  these  four  important  advan¬ 
tages:  T.  Condensation  problem 
eliminated.  2.  Lower  costs. 
3.  Healthier  livestock.  4.  Han¬ 
dling  hay,  bedding  and  manure 
simplified,  made  easier. 


*  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Oft. 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Department  6  •  Detroit  26,  Michigan 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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...and  Esso  Farm  Products 
can  help  you  do  it! 

From  mule-drawn  farm  wagons  to 
fuel-powered  tractors  . .  .  these  next 
few  months  will  see  your  equip¬ 
ment  working  long,  hard  hours  .  .  . 
plowing,  planting  and  protecting  the 
bumper  crops  that  America  has 
promised  to  produce  for  herself  and 
for  the  world. 

Crop  production  depends  pretty 
much  on  equipment  and  livestock 
protection  . . .  and  whether  you  need 


axle-grease,  livestock  spray,  weed¬ 
killer,  fuels  and  lubricants— or  any 
of  a  dozen  other  farming  aids  — 
there’s  a  specially  developed  and 
proved  Esso  Farm  Product  to  meet 
your  need. 

For  the  complete  line  of  depend¬ 
able,  high-quality  Esso  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  .  they’ll  help  with  your 
job  of  farming!  .  .  .  see  your  local 
Esso  Distributor.  And  ask  him  for  a 
free  subscription  to  the  regularly 
published,  helpful  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS,  or  write  to:  Esso  Marketers, 
15  West  5 1st  St.,  New  York  19,N.Y. 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(liiegesssf  £©  Gsl&nsa!  Seas©*?  Qi!  Csiti|?a#iy) 


VfhcvtT) . 

=- YOU 


Hare  and  Tortoise 

The  first  time  I  heard  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  mentioned,  I  thought  someone  was 
talking  about  a  new  kind  of  Christmas 
tree  decoration. 

Since  then  I’ve  been  on  very  few 
farms  where  this  relatively  new  le¬ 
gume  is  grown.  Most  men  have  only 
one  comment  to  make  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  brought  up:  “I  guess  birdsfoot 
is  good  but  I  hear  that  it’s  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  it  started.” 

I  heard  that  remark  so  many  times 
that  finally  I  was  using  it  myself — 
discrediting  something  I  knew  nothing 
about.  Fortunately,’  I  made  the  com¬ 
ment  on  birdsfoot  to  Dr.  Sam  Aldrich, 
extension  agronomist  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  he  gave  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  which  shows  that  I  was  being  un¬ 
fair  to  vyhat  some  day  may  be  one  of 
our  important  grassland  crops. 

Back  in  1940,  birdsfoot,  for  the  most 
part,  was  found  in  a  few  scattered 
seedings.  Experiments  indicated  that 
it  might  be  a  valuable  legume  for  this 
area.  But  about  the  same  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Aldrich,  another  ‘new’ 
legume,  Ladino  clover,  was  being  tried. 
In  order  to  have  trials  of  both  all  over 
the  state,  the  College  supplied  seed  and 
phosphate  fertilizer  to  240  farmers  for 
one-acre  seedings. 

Race  Not  to  the  Swift 

Well,  you  know  what  happened  with 
Ladino — seeding  failures  were  neglig'- 
ible  and  it  was  so  superior  in  the  first 
year  after  seeding  that  its  popularity 
became,  as  Sam  said,  “phenomenal.” 

But  it  was  sort  of  like  the  hare  and 
the  tortoise!  The  Ladino  was  spectac¬ 
ular,  like  the  speedy  bunny,  so  nobody 
gave  too  much  attention  to  the  birds¬ 
foot  seeded  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
slow.  There  were  a  few  more  seeding 
failures  and  many  more  “apparent” 
failures.  It  definitely  was  inferior  in 
the  first  hay  year.  But  the  farmers  and 
college  men  kept  watching  the  plots 
and  by  the  third  and  fourth  years  the 
situation  had  changed— the  Ladino  had 
largely  disappeared,  but  the  birdsfoot 
was  improving  every  year! 

Reports  of  99  observations  made  by 
farmers  and  agronomists  on  Ladino 
that  had  been  in  three  and  four  years 
showed  23%  of  it  excellent,  27%  good, 
22%  fair  and  28%  poor.  A  similar  sum¬ 
mary  of  birdsfoot  seedings  four  years 
after  seeding  showed,  in  92  observa¬ 
tions,  47%  excellent,  38%  good,  12% 
fair  and  3%  poor. 

According  to  farmers’  estimates, 
one-fourth  of  the  fourth  year  birds¬ 
foot  stands  yielded  2 y2  tons  per  acre; 
one-half  yielded  iy2  to  2  tons;  and 
only  one-fourth  yielded  less  than  1  y2 
tons.  When  asked  whether  they’d  grow 
more  birdsfoot,  144  farmers  said  Yes, 
32  said  No,  and  2  were  undecided. 

Dr.  Aldrich  says  birdsfoot  is  here 
to  stay.  He  says  it  should  be  fertilized 
and  limed  the  same  as  other  legumes, 
and  that  best  stands  come  from  shal¬ 
low  seeding  with  spring  grain  which 
should  be  pastured  off.  This,  he  says, 
controls  weeds  and  then  removes  the 
grain  before  it  can  damage  the  birds¬ 
foot  growth. 

At  last  I’m  now  convinced  that  it’s 


not  a  Christmas  tree  decoration.  What 
do  You  think  about  it? 

A  Son  Writes 

“I  am  24  years  old  and  have  worked 
with  my  father  in  a  satisfactory,  un¬ 
written  partnership  agreement.  .  .  I  do 
agree  that  a  person  has  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming  and  the  best  way  to 
start  that  interest  is  to  let  a  boy  start 
young  to  raise  something  of  his  own 
and  let  him  have  the  privilege  of  watch, 
ing  it  grow.  .  .  I  have  learned  to  love 
the  land  and  although  the  wages 
that  some  of  my  friends  make  in  town 
seem  inviting,  I  am  satisfied  where  1 
am.  I  have  learned  to  watch  animals 
and  crops  grow  and  have  had  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  reaping  a  good  harvest.” 
Raymond  Trzcinski,  R.  D.  1,  Troy,  N.  Y, 

Thanks,  Ray.  We  have  said  often 
that  there  is  a  compensation  in  farm¬ 
ing  that  seems  to  go  beyond  the  actu¬ 
al  amount  of  money  earned.  However, 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  farmers 
should  be  criticized  when,  in  just  a 
few  good  years,  their  incomes  approach 
those  of  other  groups.  I  still  would  like 
an  economist  to  figure  out  for  me  how 
much  consumers  would  have  to  pay  a 
quart  for  milk  if  the  farmer  got  the 
same  return  on  investment  as  other 
manufacturers  and  also  got  as  much 
per  hour  for  his  labor  as  the  skilled 
industrial  worker. 

I  don’t  know  how  much  this  would 
be  but  when  I  was  in  Vermont  a  few 
weeks  ago  it  was  stated  publicly  that 
it  is  well  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
that,  not  too  many  years  from  now, 
people  might  have  to  pay  40c  a  quart 
for  milk.  What  do  You  think? 

Iii -Taw  Trouble 

There  is  an  elderly  gentleman  in 
New  England  who  isn’t  just  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement  he  has  with  his 
son.  When  he  reached  an  age  where  he 
could  no  longer  look  after  the  farm  he 
legally  deeded  the  property  to  his  son 
with  the  provision  that  the  boy  would 
run  the  place  and  the  parents  retain 
profits,  possession,  income,  rents,  etc., 
as  long  as  they  lived. 

They  got  along  fine  for  several  years. 
Then  the  son  got  married.  The  young 
couple  have  their  own  house  down  the 
road  and  now  have  a  baby.  The  old 
people  feel  that  the  daughter-in-law 
doesn’t  do  much  for  them  and  find  that 
the  companionship  they  looked  forward 
to  having  from  her  is  lacking.  They  feel 
that  she  doesn’t  appreciate  that  they 
are  providing  a  home  for  her. 

Youth  is  too  often  cruel  and  thought¬ 
less  toward  old  age.  But  though  I  don't 
know  who  these  people  are,  my  sym¬ 
pathy  is  with  the  young  couple.  Young, 
newly  married,  parents  of  a  new  baby, 
they  aren’t  living  in  the  same  world 
with  the  older  generation!  They  have, 
their  own  plans,  their  hopes,  their 
young  friends.  They  don’t  have  the 
wisdom  of  old  age — the  wisdom  that( 
brings  understanding  and  mellowness. 
I  don’t  profess  to  be  'a  court  of  human 
relations  but  it  seems  to  me  (even 
though  it  may  seem  unfair)  that  it’s 
up  to  the  older  folks  to  make  reason- 
able  adjustments  in  their  living  and 
demands  in  order  to  give  the  young¬ 
sters  the  full  joy  and  happiness  of  their 
youth.  What  do  You  think? 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

by  GEORGE  RIETZ,  Mgr. 

Farm  Industry  Div.,  General  Electric  Co. 


UP  until  the  time  I 
started  to  write 
this  column,  I  had 
received  reports, 
newspaper  clippings, 
and  magazine  articles 
on  6 1  farm  electrifi¬ 
cation  meetings  that 
have  been  held  all 
over  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two 
months .  And  I’m  sure 
these  reports  cover 
only  a  fraction  of  the  meetings  actually 
being  held. 

As  you  know,  General  Electric  Farm 
and  Home  dealers  are  sponsoring  many 
of  these  meetings  which  feature  our  new 
sound  and  color  motion  pictures  on  the 
farm  water  supply,  farm  wiring,  bam 
hay-curing,  welding,  etc.  The  purpose  of 
these  meetings  is  to  acquaint  farmers 
with  new  electrical  farm  equipment  and 
the  benefits  they  can  get  from  their  use. 

Meetings  Are  Helpful 

Take  farm  welding,  for  instance.  Liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the 
country,  at  more  than  ioo  meetings,  and 
in  such  places  as  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Hoag- 
land,  Ind.,  Glidden,  la.,  and  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  have  found  out,  first¬ 
hand,  how  easy  it  is  to  weld.  They’ve 
been  shown  how  practical  it  is  to  have, 
right  on  their  own  farms,  the  means 
to  make  quick,  on-the-spot  repairs  of 
broken  and  urgently  needed  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Moreover,  they’ve  been  told 
how  easy  it  is  to  make  their  own  special- 
purpose  tools  or  adapt  equipment  to 
some  new  use  which  might  come  up. 

Welder  Pays  For  Itself 

Speaking  of  welding,  one  power  sup¬ 
plier’s  farm  specialist  said  to  me  just  the 
other  day:  “Your  G-E  Farm  Welder  is  a 
good,  practical  tool.  It  saves  a  farmer  so 
much  time,  and  often  pays  for  itself 
within  the  first  year  or  two .  It  meets  the 
requirements  of  NEMA  and  it’s  listed  by 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories.  This 
makes  it  ideal  for  rural  power  lines.” 

Within  the  next  week  or  two,  our  new¬ 
est  sound  and  color  motion  picture, 
“Welding  on  the  Farm”,  will  be  available 
for  you  and  your  friends  to  see.  Your 
local  G-E  Farm  and  Home  dealer  will  be 
able  to  arrange  for  a  showing  in  your 
neighborhood. 


Electric  Motors  Now  Available 


General  Electric  Tri- 
Clad  induction  mo¬ 
tors  are  now  available 
for  “off-the-shelf”  de¬ 
livery  in  ratings  from 
i  to  3  horsepower. 
This  sturdy  electric 
motor  is  ideally 
suited  for  driving  such  equipment  as 
compressors,  reciprocating  pumps,  loaded 
conveyors,  feed  grinders,  grain  driers, 
grain  elevators,  hay  hoists,  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  paint  sprayers,  and  water  system 
pumps.  It  runs  smoothly  and  quietly; 
moreover,  it  will  not  create  objectionable 
radio  interference.  G-E  motors  have 
cast-iron  enclosures,  well  insulated  wind¬ 
ings  and  improved  bearings  for  high 
resistance  to  wear  and  tear. 


HOOSIER  WELDS  HIS  OWN; 
CUTS  COSTS,  SAVES  TRAVEL 

cuts  His  feed  bills  S.  R.  Wildermufh  Saves  Repair  Expense 
with  barn-cured  hay  Anc|  jjme  Lost  On  Special  Trips  To  Town 


Then  Reduces  Curing  Cost  45c 
A  Ton  With  Electric  Motors 


The  G-E  blower  motors  Harry  Blackadar  uses 
are  tough  units,  easy  to  maintain. 


MR.  HARRY  BLACKADAR  is  one 
progressive  farmer  whose  330-acre 
farm  is  practically  100%  electrified.  One 
of  the  jobs  electricity  is  doing  for  him  is 
the  barn-curing  of  his  hay  crop  with 
motor-driven  blower  fans .  On  his  Maiden 
Hill  Farm,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  he  has  a 
fine  herd  of  122  registered  Ayrshire  cattle. 
Securing  high  quality  and  large  volume 
milk  production  from  the  herd,  while 
keeping  his  hay-handling  and  feed  costs 
down,  used  to  be  a  big  problem. 

“Because  barn-cured  hay  is  much 
greener  than  field-cured  hay,  and  has  so 
much  more  protein  and  carotene  content, 
I  can  now  keep  my  feed  bills  ’way  down,” 
says  Mr.  Blackadar.  “And,  its  high  food 
value  shows  up  in  the  amount  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk  I  get,  too.” 

Motors  Are  Economical 

“I’ve  found  from  experience  with  all 
types  of  power  units,”  he  adds,  “that  the 
easiest,  most  economical  drives  for  my 
blower  fans  are  electric  motors.  My  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  it  cost  me  only  90^  a  ton 
to  cure  hay  with  electric  motors.  This  is 
45^  a  ton  less  than  it  used  to  cost.  Be¬ 
sides,  my  two  General  Electric  7j^-hp 
motors  operate  quietly,  and  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  attention  from  me.” 

In  addition,  bam-hay-curing  frees  Mr. 
Blackadar  from  worry  over  possible 
losses  of  his  crop  in  the  field  from  rain, 
since  hay  may  be  brought  into  the  bam 
-  for  curing  the  same  day  it’s  cut. 


IN  a  year’s  time,  many  repairs  are 
bound  to  be  needed  around  a  380-acre 
farm.  This  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Wildermuth  Place  near  Akron,  Ind.,  on 
which  Mr.  S.  R.  Wildermuth  and  his 
sons,  Joe  and  Hugh,  raise  hogs  and  sheep. 
So,  last -year,  the  Wildermuths  bought  a 
180-ampere  General  Electric  Farm 
Welder  to  make  on-the-spot  repairs  of  the 
tools  and  machines  they  use  daily. 

Big  Saving  The  First  Year 

A  recent  visit  to  their  farm  showed 
that  the  Wildermuths  had  kept  exact  rec¬ 
ords  of  every  weld  made.  On  forty-two 
separate  jobs,  their  records  proved  that 
the  welder  had  saved  25  %  of  its  original 
cost  in  less  than  a  year.  And  this  saving 
is  only  the  professional  welding  charges 
they  would  have  had  to  pay  in  town.  It 


does  not  cover  the  time  and  money  they 
would  have  lost  in  dismantling  the 
machinery  to  be  carted  to  town,  or  the 
expense  of  the  trips  themselves. 

Wide  Variety  of  Jobs 

Joe  Wildermuth  was  so  enthusiastic 
about  his  welder  that  he  wrote  to  the 
G-E  welding  distributor  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  about  it.  He  told  how  he  had  made 
seven  repairs  or  alterations  on  a  com¬ 
bine,  including  the  repair  of  the  bracket 
or  lifts,  and  of  the  hoops  and  pick-up 
shoes.  It  has  also  been  used  to  braze  the 
com  plow,  to  mend  broken  wagon 
tongues,  and  to  rebuild  several  gates.  In 
addition  to  praising  the  welder’s  per¬ 
formance,  Joe  also  wrote:  “After  using 
the  G-E  cast-iron  electrodes  you  gave  us, 
we  find  them  next  to  indispensable.” 


One  of  the  many  jobs  the  Wildermuths  use  their  G-E  Welder  for  is  to  repair  mower  parts.  Here 
Joe  Wildermuth  is  knocking  the  slag  off  a  cast  part  after  welding  it.  Breakdown  of  their  mower 
in  the  middle  of  the  haying  season  was  no  problem  for  the  Wildermuths,  thanks  to  their  welder. 


The  Modern  Farm 
Is  An  Electric  Farm 

IF  you  don’t  have  electric  power,  see 
the  power  supplier  in  your  area.  Or,  if 
you  already  have  it,  make  it  do  more 
jobs  for  you  and  your  family. 

The  G-E  products  you  will  need  are 
available  at  your  local  G-E  Farm  and 
Home  dealer  now.  If  you  don’t  know 
where  he  is  located,  write  for  his  address 
to  the  Farm  Industry  Div.,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


r 


FREE  ! 


Send  for  these  helpful  bulletins 
on  G-E  farm  equipment  today! 
No  obligation,  of  course. 


General  Electric  Company 
Section  669-67 A3 
Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  these  bulletins  FREE: 

□  GED-1163 . G-E  Farm  Welders 

□  GES-3445 . .  .  G-E  Barn  Hay  Curing 

Name . 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 

969-87A8-115-8709 


*  Address 

I . 
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Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 
Threatens  U.s.  Livestock 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

S/iaps  dew«  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pet  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


SPRING  FARM  CATALOG  FREES 

Just  Out!  Green  Book — over  2800  bargains — 
Coast  to  Coast.  Many  equipped.  Reduced 
Prices!  5TROUT  REALTY. 

255-R.  4th  Av*.,  New  York  10,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  past  eight  months  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  cooperating  with  the  Mexican 
government  in  an  attempt  to  eradicate 
an  outbreak  of  the  dreaded  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  that  country.  We 
sent  2,000  men  and  1,500  pieces  of 
heavy  equipment  to  Mexico  and  were 
prepared  to  spend  35  million  dollars 
and  doubtless  more  if  it  proved  neces¬ 
sary.  After  slaughtering  and  burying 
nearly  one  million  sick  cattle,  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  attempt  to 
eradicate  the  disease  has  failed,  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  harass  the 
Mexican  livestock  industry  for  years 
to  come — perhaps  indefinitely. 

The  presence  of  this  disease  so  close 
to  our  border  is  a  definite  and  serious 
threat  to  our  eight  billion  dollar  live¬ 
stock  industry  and  has  livestock  grow¬ 
ers  and  U.  S.  Department  officials  bad¬ 
ly  worried.  No  greater  calamity  could 
hit  the  industry  than  to  have  foot  and 
mouth  disease  become  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  here. 

Symptoms  and  How 
It  Is  Spread 

The  disease,  caused  by  a  filterable 
virus,  affects  cloven-hoofed  animals, 
including  hogs,  sheep,  goats  and  deer. 
Symptoms  include  blisters  on  the 
tongue  and  mouth,  between  the  claws 
of  the  feet,  and  on  the  teats  and  udder. 
The  temperature  rises.  While  the  death 
rate  is  not  high,  affected  animals  lose 
flesh,  and  in  dairy  cows  there  is  a  se¬ 
vere  reduction  in  milk. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  can  be 
spread  in  many  ways.  Diseased  ani¬ 
mals,  of  course,  are  spreaders,  but  in 
addition  the  virus  can  be  carried  by 
people,  by  animals,  or  on  litter,  feed, 
or  utensils.  The  virus  is  carried  in  the 
meat  of  infected  animals  and  in  the 
milk  of  infected  dairy  cows.  Some  out¬ 
breaks  in  this  country  have  been  trac¬ 
ed  to  feeding  hogs  on  garbage  from 
restaurants  serving  meat  from  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  disease  was  prevalent. 

This  country  had  five  outbreaks  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  between  1902 
and  1929.  The  most  extensive  out¬ 
breaks  were  in  T4 — T5  and  in  ’24 — ’25. 
During  the  most  serious  outbreak, 
about  77,000  cows,  85,000  hogs,  9,000 
sheep  and  123  goats  were  slaughtered 
as  infected  or  exposed.  This  was  cheap 
compared  to  the  losses  that  would  have 
resulted  from  failure  to  eradicate  it. 
No  one  wants  the  job  of  eradicating 
another  outbreak  —  or  several  out¬ 
breaks — and  there  is  no  certainty  that 
it  could  be  done. 

What  Now? 

Available  methods  for  keeping  the 
disease  out  of  this  country  are  limited. 
A  quarantine  line  across  Mexico  has 
been  established  but  it  is  generally 


realized  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  maintain  this  quarantine  effectively. 
Even  though  all  diseased  animals  are 
kept  below  the  quarantine  line,  the 
disease  could  be  introduced  in  this 
country  in  many  other  ways.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  two  five-wire 
fences  750  miles  long  be  built  by  the 
United  States  across  Mexico,  but  even 
though  that  were  done  it  would  not 
give  complete  protection  against  the 
spread  of  the  disease. ' 

A  suggestion  that  sounds  as  reason¬ 
able  as  any  is  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  clean  up  a  strip  south  of  the 
quarantine  line  by  killing  infected 
cattle  or  moving  them  south  of  the 
clean  area  and  by  replacing  them  with 
vaccinated  animals.  Vaccination  gives 
some  protection,  but  there  is  no  re¬ 
cord  where  its  use  has  eradicated  the 
disease  from  any  area. 

Research 

There  is  talk  also  of  increased  re¬ 
search  in  this  country  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  more  effective  control  methods. 
But  in  order  to  conduct  research  it  is 
necessary  to  work  with  diseased  ani¬ 
mals,  a  situation  which  livestock  own¬ 
ers  will  not  welcome  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  would  require  extreme  caution 
to  prevent  spread.  Bills  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  Congress  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
laboratories  on  research  in  foot  and 
mouth  disease  on  an  island  or  other 
isolated  area  to  guard  against  acci¬ 
dental  spread. 

A  research  laboratory  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  somewhere  on  Long  Island. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  DuMond 
has  stated  that  he  will  not  agree  to 
such  a  move  unless  farmers  are  fully 
informed  of  the  dangers  and  unless 
they  agree  to  such  a  location.  While 
it  is  true  that  Long  Island  is  an  island 
with  a  relatively  low  livestock  popu¬ 
lation,  it  certainly  is  not  isolated. 

There  is  no  denying  the  seriousness 
of  this  situation.  The  attempt  to  eradi¬ 
cate  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Mexico 
was  sincere,  but  opposition  by  farmers 
reached  tremendous  proportions,  per¬ 
haps  because  many  of  them  failed  to 
understand  the  seriousness  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  pos¬ 
sible  efforts  will  be  used  to  keep  the 
disease  out  of  this  country  and  to 
eradicate  it  if  it  appears,  but  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  efforts  is  by  no  mean0 
certain. 

—  A. A.  — 

Field  stones  are  safe  to  use  in  con¬ 
crete  provided  they  are  clean,  hard, 
and  do  not  exceed  %  the  thickness  of 
the  concrete  slab  after  it  hardens.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  each  stone 
is  well  covered  with  the  concrete  mix 
and  not  in  contact  with  another  large 
stone. 


John  i$ond‘.o 


'Whenever  Alf  goes  to  jail,  the  county  has  to  feed 
all  of  his  dogs  too — " 


Only  the  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker 
gives  you  the"Magnetic 
Heart”  which  assures 
UNIFORM  milking  and 
which  means  the  highest 
milk  yield  per  cow  and 

greatest  profits. 


_  TEAR  ALONG  THIS  LINB 

— _  __  ______  _  _  mi 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  5 1 F,  165  Broadway,  Hew  York  6,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

□  De  Laval  Milkers  Q  De  Laval  Water  Heaters 

□  De  Laval  Separators  □  De  Laval  Milking  Truck 

□  De  Laval  Freezers  Q  De  Laval  Can  Hoist 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Town_ 


-RFD- 


-State- 


“LESS  HAND  STRIPPING”  — A.  L.  Kiester,  Fairmont,  Minn., 
says:  ”1  changed  over  to  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  after 
using  a  milker  with  pail  type  pulsator  because  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
is  the  only  one  that  can  guarantee  uniform  milking.  No  adjustments 
have  to  be  made  while  milking.  I  have  less  hand  stripping  to  do.” 


“THE  ONLY  MILKER” 
O.  H.  High,  Ohio  City,  Ohio, 
whose  two  sons  are  shown,  is  a 
dairyman  and  milk  hauler.  He 
says:  "Having  previously  used 
a  milker  in  which  a  surcingle 
was  a  'must’  and  having  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  all  makes 
of  milkers  on  my  milk  route, 
I  concluded  that  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  was  the 
only  milker  for  my  herd.” 


V” 


“EASIER  TO  OPERATE  ’  " 
and  DO  BETTER  JOB” 

Mr.  Ed  Frye,  Aplingtoji,  Iowa, 
tells  us:  "I  changed  to  De  Laval 
because  I  found  that  with  other 
makes  I  was  having  udder  trou¬ 
ble.  Because  of  -the  simplicity 
and  dependability  of  magnetic 
pulsations  my  12-year-old  son 
and  I  find  the  De  Laval  easier 
to  operate  and  do  a  better  job 
of  milking  with.9 


>9 


How's  the  time  hr  YOU  to  change 
te  the  NtW  DEI  AVAL! 


THEY  CHANGED 
TO  DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 

G... 


HARD  WORK 

becomes 

EASY  WORK 

That  is  why  the  Ford  Tractor 
helps  you  get  more  done 

•  Right  on  your  farm  the  Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn 
Implements  will  make  hard  jobs  easier. 

For  example,  discing  becomes  an  easier  job  and  you  get 
better  results. 

Dearborn  Disc  Harrows  are  controlled  by  the  exclusive 
built-in  Ford  Hydraulic  system  through  the  touch  control 
lever.  With  it  you  raise  or  lower  the  Dearborn  Lift  Type 
Discs.  Or,  with  Dearborn  Pull  Type  Discs,  you  use  it  to  angle 
and  straighten  the  gangs. 

Thus,  with  any  Dearborn  Disc,  there  are  no  mounds  of  dirt 
left  at  the  end  of  the  field,  no  damage  to  grassed  waterways, 
no  “trouble”  in  wet  spots.  And  because  you  relieve  the  load 
when  turning,  you  save  fuel. 

Ask  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  to  demonstrate  a  Dearborn 
Disc  on  your  farm.  And  see  what  this  Ford  Tractor  can  do 
for  you  in  many  other  ways.  v 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


CHOOSE  THE  DEARBORN  DISC  THAT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS 


With, both  model  Dearborn 
Tandem  Discs,  right  and 
below,  you  set  the  working 
angle  of  the  disc  gangs... or 
straighten  them . .  .with  Ford 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 


This  Dearborn  Lift  Type 
Single  Disc,  left,  is  raised 
to  transport  position  ...  or 
lowered  to  working  position 
. .  .  with  Ford  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control. 


There  is  a  Dearborn  Disc 
Harrow  to  fit  your  farm. 
Whatever  type  you  choose 
will  be  well  designed  and 
strongly  built  and  it  will 
do  more  discing  faster, 
easier,  better. 


LIFTS  AND  LOWERS  AT  A  TOUCH  AUTOMATIC  DRAFT  CONTROL  AUTOMATIC  DEPTH  CONTROL 

Lifting  and  lowering  of  Under  uniform  soil  condi-  Under  reasonably  smooth 

implements  is  done  any-  tions  the  selected  working  surface  conditions  just  set 

where,  any  time  by  merely  depth  will  be  automatically  the  controls  once  and  uni¬ 
touching  the  hydraulic  maintained  even  in  fields  form  working  depth  is 

control  lever.  No  strain-  with  an  irregular  surface.  automatically  maintained, 

ing,  no  tugging. 


7%e  onCy  time  rflat  (facKfo  *4 


^CC  tyourt  Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  is  head¬ 

quarters  for  Ford  Tractors,  Dearborn  Implements,  genuine  Ford 
Tractor  parts  and  for  implement  and  tractor  service  second  to  none. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


The  Ford  Tractor  and  a  quality  line  of 
Dearborn  Farm  Equipment  are  built  to 
work  together,  for  better,  faster  farming. 

COPYRIGHT  1948,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATOR 
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Pu$h  the  button  and  forget 


your  barn!  Yes,  the  sensational,  labor  saving 
Crown  Push-Button  Barn  Cleaner  actually  does 
your  daily  dirty  work  for  you  ...  in  a  matter  of 
minutes . . .  and  at  a  cost  of  but  a  few  cents  a  day. 


Here’s  the  complete  time  and  money-saving 
story,  an  illustrated  booklet,  right  off  the  press. 
See  your  Crown  Dealer  or  write  for  your  FREE 
Copy  today! 


PuaA  Sit&OH 

/XFOS  BETTER  FARMING 

l  -  MARATHON  ) 

■  rounoRV  nna  mniHinE  compnnv 

Dept.  A-148  WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 


WORLD'S  FINEST  SILOS 


Woodstave 

•  Incorporates  all 
the  silo-building 
"know  how  "  of 
Craine's  50  years' 
experience. 
lmproveo«fesign. 
Heavy  duty  con¬ 
struction.  Con¬ 
venient  doors. 
Double  anchor¬ 
age  system. 


Secu/Uti/ 

CRAINE 

4ruilt? 

SILOS 


F 

I  or  half  a  century  profit- minded 
dairymen  have  called  Craine  Silos 
the  "world’s  finest.”  Again  in  1948, 
these  better-built  silos  lead  the  field 
for  convenience,  long-life  economy 
and  beauty.  Decide  now  to  invest 
in  a  Craine.  Write  us  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  complete  information 
about  the  Woodstave  (illustrated)  and 
these  other  Craine  Silos: 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  TriplewalL 

For  rebuilding  old  wood  stave  silos 
—  or  building  new — ask  about 

CraineloX 
CRAINE,  INC. 

328  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 

SAVE  MONEY!  ORDER  NOW! 


LIGHTNING  p\°rTsE^N 


Human  lives  are  lost,  costly 
buildings  and  stock  destroyed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Proper 
protection  is  a  low  cost  invest¬ 
ment  that  pays  big  dividends  in 
security.  Install  an  Electra  Sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  99  +  %  efficient.  Re¬ 
duces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  Mail  postcard  for  name 
of  nearest  representative  NOW! 

CCf/VP  Protection  Co,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA,  11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


PANl/AC  PflUCDC  Size  7x9  @  $5.11;  9x12'  @ 
IrANVAo  1/UVtKO  J8.76;  15x20  @  $24.34.  Other 
sizes  proportionately  low  priced.  Write  for  samples  and 
complete  price  list. 

A  i  W  u  O  D  ’  S  LlXsiSrs  si 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  Auction  Sales. 
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DURING  WINTER  days  cows  are 
cooped  up  in  the  barn  and  depend¬ 
ent  upon  us  for  everything  they  get 
to  eat.  They  give  us  a  chance  to  find 
out  what  cows  like  and  what  they 
don’t  like.  Pop  says,  “If  a  man  under¬ 
stands  his  cows  he  can  do  a  much 
better  job  of  feeding  them  than  he  can 
if  he  doesn’t  understand  them.  How  is 
he  to  understand  them  if  he  doesn’t 
have  time,  or  doesn't  take  time  to 
study  them?  A  little  study  will  often 
pay  big  dividends.” 

We  don’t  have  many  cows,  but  we 
believe  those  we  do  have  are  much  like 
those  in  any  other  bam.  Besides  our 
few  cows  we  have  a  pony  mare  for 
the  smaller  kids  to  ride  and  some 
saddle  horses  for  Pop  and  the  bigger 
kids  to  ride. 

Our  few  acres  are  all  woods  and 
pasture,  so  we  buy  our  hay.  Last  fall 
Pop  bought  two  kinds— nice  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  timothy  for  the  horses,  and 
luscious,  leafy,  green  second  cutting 
alfalfa  for  the  cows.  It  was  necessary 
for  Pop  to  be  away  for  four  weeks  this 
fall.  Before  he  left  he  told  us  boys  to 
be  sure  to  feed  the  timothy  to  the 
horses  and  the  alfalfa  to  the  cows. 
Boy,  did  he  blow  up  when  he  came 
back  and  found  timothy  in  the  cow’s 
manger!  That’s  nothing  to  what  he 
did  when  he  looked  at  the  milk  sheet! 
Bessie  was  only  giving  10-12  pounds  a 
day.  She’s  a  second  calf  grade  Guern¬ 
sey,  fresh  last  June  21.  She  gave  over 
40  pounds  a  day  most  all  summer,  and 
here  she  was  down  to  10  pounds  on 
December  13! 

What  Pop  Said 

He  said,  “Listen,  you  boys.  I  told 
you  to  feed  that  alfalfa  hay  to  the 
cows.  Must  be  you  didn’t  understand 
me.  Look  at  that  timothy  in  the  man¬ 
ger!  Beginning  right  now  I  want  you 
to  give  those  cows  all  the  alfalfa  they’ll 
eat.  Now  don’t  waste  it,  because  it’s 
green  gold.  But  be  sure  they  get  all 
they  want.  Now  remember  that  and  do 
as  I  say.” 

Boy,  you  should  have  seen  them  lay 
into  that  bright  green  alfalfa  hay! 
We  thought  we’d  never  get  ’em  filled 
up.  Also,  you  should  have  seen  the  big¬ 
ger  figures  appear  on  the  milk  sheet! 

Now  remember,  we  were  giving  that 
cow  8  pounds  of  grain  a  day.  And  with 
the  first  cutting  timothy  she  was  down 


to  10  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  and  get¬ 
ting  skinnier  all  the  time.  Well,  sir, 
by  January  1  she  was  up  to  24  pounds 
of  milk  a  day,  with  no  change  in  grain. 
A  little  later  Pop  got  some  beet  pulp 
and  she  went  up  to  27  pounds  of  milk 
a  day.  What  a  difference  from  10 
pounds  a  day  to  24! 

Also  what  a  difference  in  the  looks 
of  that  cow.  Of  course  they  all  ate  a 
lot  more  of  that  second  cutting  alfalfa 
than,  of  the  first  cutting  timothy.  It 
was  a  lot  bigger  job  to  carry  the  milk 
to  the  house.  Seemed  almost  like  hav¬ 
ing  a  fresh  cow  and  no  calf  to  teach 
to  drink.  Made  a  lot  of  difference  in 
our  meals  too.  We  could  have  all  the 
milk  we  wanted  to  drink  again.  Mom 
could  make  butter  and  cottage  cheese. 
We  could  even  have  some  whipped 
cream  now  and  then !  Boy,  we  sure 
learned  what  a  whale  of  a  difference 
good  hay  makes  when  you  are  feeding 
cows! 

—  a. a.  — 

TOP-DltESSIYG  LEGUMES 

When  it  seems  probable  that  legume 
sods  need  additional  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate,  some  authorities  believe  that  an 
excellent  time  to  apply  them  is  after 
the  first  crop  is  harvested,  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  B.  R.  Dickey  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Symptoms  of  potash 
shortage  seldom  appear  in  the  first 
cutting,  but  sometimes  show  up  in  the 
second  crop.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  symptoms  of  boron  deficiency. 

A  satisfactory  and  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  supplying  boron  is  to  apply  about 
25  pounds  of  borax  with  a  cyclone  or 
wheelbarrow  seeder  after  haying,  or  to 
drill  on  something  like  300  pounds  of 
0-19-19  mixture  to  which  borax  has 
been  added.  Additional  potash  and 
phosphate  are  most  likely  to  pay  where 
a  comparatively  light  application  of 
fertilize^  was  made  when  the  legume 
was  sown  or  on  the  preceding  crop  and 
where  little  or  no  manure  is  used. 

Long-lived  legumes,  such  as  alfalfa 
and  Ladino  clover,  which  have  been 
mowed  or  gi-azed  for  several  years  and 
which  are  to  be  kept  for  several  years 
longer,  are  most  likely  to  respond  to 
this  sort  of  treatment.  Phosphate  and 
potash  applications  shoulo  be  fairly 
liberal,  at  least  250  pounds  per  acre. 
They  should  be  put  on  when  the  foli¬ 
age  is  dry  to  prevent  burning. 


HAY  HOIST  SAVES  TIME  AND  MUSCLE 


Bernard  O'Brien,  youthful 
hired  man,  demonstrates 
the  hay  hoist  Robert  E.  An¬ 
derson  built  in  his  big  dairy 
barn  at  Randolph,  Cattarau¬ 
gus  County,  N.  Y. 

Anderson  didn't  like  the 
amount  of  work  involved 
getting  enough  hay  into  the 
mow  for  his  herd  of  50 
Guernseys,  so  he  decided  to 
let  electricity  do  the  lifting. 

Motive  power  is  from  a 
one  h.  p.  motor  plugged  in¬ 
to  a  regular  110  volt  outlet. 
This  runs  a  Ford  model  "A” 
transmission  and  the  hay 
rope  is  wound  around  an 
old  Ford  rear  end.  He  rig¬ 
ged  a  universal  between 
the  rear  end  and  the  trans¬ 
mission  and  bolted  the 
whole  outfit  to  the  barn 
floor.  It  will  handle  9  big 
bales  with  ease  in  either 
low,  second  or  reverse 
gears.  An  efficient  hand 
brake  rigged  to  the  old 
brake  drum  will  hold  a 
load  where  they  want  it.  In 
the  picture  Bernard  has  his 
right  hand  on  the  gear  shift 
and  his  left  on  the  brake. 
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TIMBER 


By 


FRED  E.  WINCH,  JR. 


IN  THE  winter  of  1944  James  Robert¬ 
son,  a  4-H  club  member  of  East 
Greenwich,  Washington  County,  N.  Y., 
decided  that  a  back  lot  on  his  farm 
needed  to  be  reforested.  He  enrolled 
in  the  4-H  reforestation  project  and  re¬ 
ceived  500  Norway  spruce  and  500 
white  spruce  from  the  New  York  Con¬ 
servation  Department  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  forest.  The  trees  survived  well 
and  Jim’s  interest  in  for¬ 
estry  was  awakened.  ^ 

The  following  year  he 
enrolled  in  the  “Fores¬ 
try  Appreciation”  pro¬ 
ject.  This  project  con¬ 
sists  of  making  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  leaves  and  twigs 
of  at  least  fifteen  com¬ 
mon  trees  in  his  com¬ 
munity  and  learning 
them.  Fifteen  trees  were 
not  enough  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  so  Jim  collect¬ 
ed  over  thirty  specimens 
for  his  collection  book; 
the  book  received  first 
award  in  the  state. 

Since  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  woodlot  on 
the  Robertson’s  farm, 
woodlot  improvement 
was  the  next  forestry 
project  undertaken.  The 
project  requires  that  a  quarter  acre  be 
selected.  On  this  plot  the  crop  trees  are 
chosen  for  future  growth  and  poor 
trees  are  marked  to  be  removed  to  help 
the  growth  of  the  crop  trees.  Here 
again  Jim  did  more  than  required  and 
worked  two  acres.  From  this  area  5,000 


feet  of  oak  and  pine  were  cut  for  farm 
lumber,  as  well  as  fuelwood  from  the 
tops  and  poor  trees. 

About  this  time  the  Robertsons  pur¬ 
chased  some  adjoining  land  enlarging 
the  farm  to  337  acres  and  their  wood¬ 
land  area  to  over  100  acres.  With  such 
a  large  area  of  woodland  Jim  felt  that 
forest  products  should  play  a  larger 
part  in  the  farm  economy. 

With  his  brother  Alex¬ 
ander,  Jim  purchased  a 
power  chain  saw  and 
applying  the  principles 
learned  in  his  woodlot 
improvement  project 
they  went  through  their 
woods  and  removed  the 
trees  needing  harvest- 
iag-  Thirty  thousand 
feet  of  pine  for  silo  con¬ 
struction,  16,000  feet  of 
oak  and  maple  for  floor¬ 
ing,  two  and  one-half 
cords  of  birch  spool 
wood  and  about  60  cords 
°f  fuelwood  have  been 
removed  to  date.  To  take 
Power  to  the  woods,  a 
tractor-mounted  buzz 
saw  cuts  labor  in  hand¬ 
ling  fuelwood.  Along 


with  this  woodlot  improvement  Jim 
learned  to  estimate  timber  and  scale 
logs  in  his  fourth  forestry  project. 

Further  use  of  the  forest  came  when 
Jim  and  his  brother  began  to  develop 
a  sugar  bush,  starting  with  350  buck¬ 
ets  and  increasing  to  1,000  buckets  in 
three  years.  Sirup  making  has  been 
done  with  modern  equipment. 

Last  summer  Jim,  now  19  years  of 


age,  was  at  the  4-H  Forestry  Training 
Camp  in  Tompkins  County,  where  he 
learned  more  skills  to  carry  back  to  the 
Robertson’s  farm.  The  farm  woodlot 
alone  has  not  claimed  Jim’s  whole  at¬ 
tention.  He  has  raised  pheasants,  im¬ 
proved  pastures  and  planned  a  farm 
pond  in  his  conservation 
projects.  Garden,  dairy, 
potato,  bees  and  poultry 
projects  have  contribut¬ 
ed  to  a  well  rounded  4-H 
program. 

This  year,  to  cap  his 
forestry  work,  Jim  won 
the  trip  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  at 
Chicago  given  annually 
to  the  outstanding  4-H 
Club  forestry  member  in 
the  state  by  Howard 
Hanlon  of  the  Cotton- 
Hanlon  Lumber  C  o., 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

Jim  sums  up  his  club 
work  as  follows:  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  I  have  learned 
to  look  on  my  4-H  Club  projects  as  a 
real  part  of  the  farm  business.  Forest¬ 
ry  and  conservation  are  being  worked 
together  on  our  farm  in  a  woodlot 
management  program  in  which  we  hope 
to  have  a  continued  source  of  lumber, 
fuel,  maple  sirup  and  other  products 
as  money  crops  to  serve  in  better  dis¬ 
tribution  of  our  labor.” 


Part  of  the  4-H  project  work  requires  Club  members 
to  learn  to  scale  logs.  Oak  logs  cut  on  the  Robertson 
farm  are  being  scaled. 


James  Robertson,  East  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  with  some  of 
the  wood  cut  from  his  4-H  woodlot  improvement  plot. 


Fuelwood  is  efficiently  handled  by  the  Robertsons  with 
this  tractor-mounted  buzz  saw. 


the  STERUNO  /fam,  uw 

Means  Super-Savory  Hams,  Bacon 


STERLING  Quick  Cure  for  pumping  pickle 

and  an  overall,  complete,  rapid  cure  without 
smoked  flavor. 

STERLING  Sugar  Curing  imparts  a  uni¬ 
form,  tasty,  smoky  flavor  to  all  meats. 

STERLING  Seasoning  made  with  natural, 

pure  spices  gives  sausages  and  all  meats  a  delight¬ 
ful  flavor,  plus  uniform  and  lasting  quality. 

STERIIN6 

SALT  for  every  farm  use 


International  Salt  Company 
Dept.  AA-2,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  new.  free  booklet, 
“Better  Hogs  from  Pen  to  Table.” 


I 

I 

Name _ 

Address. 


L. 


City  or  KFD. 
State _ 


. . .  Cure  with 

STERLING 

MEAT  SALT 


Here's  the  Whole  Story 
. .  Now  Available  to  You! 

Thisfree  booklet, “Better 
Hogs  from  Pen  to  Table” 
can  help  you  cure  meats 
appetizingly  .  .  .  step  up 
livestock  profits.  Full  de¬ 
tails  with  photographs  il¬ 
lustrate  every  step  of 
latest  scientific  method 
of  providing  salt  require¬ 
ments  for  hogs,  butcher¬ 
ing  them  and  curing  their 
meat.  Write  for  your  free 
copy  today! 


mm, 


I  INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 

i  bbS  Scranton,  Pa. 


The 


in 

TRACTORS 


Your  work  is  in  full 
view,  right  under  you,  as 
you  ride  while  working. 
Single,  double,  or  six- 
row  cultivating  units. 
22"  Crop  clearance.  One- 
man  operated.  Direct 
steering  and  automatic 
brakes  facilitate  work 
in  close  quarters.  At¬ 
tractively  priced. 


. . .  STRAIGHT  DOWN  ON  YOUR  WORK 


(Jjj  TRACTOR 

100%  Visibility  of  Work 


Use  a  Fullview  Tractor  for 
PLOWING  •  CULTIVATING 

PLANTING  •  FERTILIZING 


See  It  at  Your  Dealers 

or  Write  to  Us  for  Pictures 


Grand  Haven  Stamped  Products  Co.,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
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The  First  Few  Ounces  Head  Off 
Many  Nutritional  Troubles! 

-  f/> a fs  w/jy  //s  car//e</ 

tie  D06/8l£-V(/ry‘'sfaffer/ 


Qefjciency 


Vitaoitf' 


r,tional 


You're  feeding  more  than  a  complete 
starter,  when  you  feed  Pratts  "Double- 
Duty"  Chick  Starter.  You’re  also  feeding 
a  corrective  ration!  For  Pratts  is  made 
powerfully  rich  in  all  the  known  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals  and  essential  food  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  to  overcome  many  of  the 
effects  of  the  21  starvation  days  a  chick 
spends  in  a  vitamin-or-mineral  deficient 
egg  .  .  .  starvation  days  that  can  result 
in  Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis,  Rickets, 
Hock  Disease  and  many  other  chick 
troubles. 


will  do  what  many  starters — sold  as 
merely  "good”  starters — won’t  do! 

See  your  Pratt  Dealer  today — or  write 
us.  Next  fall,  when  you  house  more  good 
pullets  than  you  expected,  you’ll  know 
that  Pratts  "Double-Duty”  Starter  more 
than  paid  off! 

CDCCI  Send  today  for  "Their 
I  lltta  Life  Is  In  Your  Hands,” 
Pratts  booklet  of  practical  chick-raising 
help.  Write  Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept. 
BC-  D7,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


This  is  why  Pratts  is  known  as  the 
"Double-Duty”  starter.  Normal  chicks 
get  the  best  possible  start.  And,  because 
Pratts  is  nutritionally  corrective,  many 
a  weak  chick  gets  another  chance  to  live 
and  grow  into  a  healthy,  heavy-laying 
hen.  And  the  first  few  ounces  of  Pratts 
give  them  this  chance! 

No,  Pratts  won’t  head  off  all  chick 
troubles.  No  feed  could.  But  thousands 
of  poultrymen  have  found  that  Pratts 
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HOT  WATER 

Whesie  and  When  tyau  Want  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

for  general  household  use, 
Cleansing  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Portable-Plug  into 
light  socket.  Porcelain  disc 
—  3  in.  wide.  Use  on  110 
volts  AC  or  DC.  Boils 
water  clear  and  pure.  Boils 
1  quart  in  3  minutes.  Boils 
2  gals,  in  19  minutes.  See  your  Elec¬ 
trical,  Hardware  or  Farm  Supply  Dealer 
or  write  —  (Dealer  Inquiries  Invited.) 

TALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

Peet,  4=1 1 ,» 

•Q#  N.  Franklin  Sh  Syracuse  4,  N=  Y. 

IRIS — BIG  !S48  ns \u  and  used  tractor  parts  catalog 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


PRICE 

$3.50 


A  NEW  ONE-MAN  SAW 

There  is  no  7 
other  like  it!  ^  /Se/f.pf 


7h-p 

MOTOR 

Post  Hole  Digger^  and  Sickle-B 
Attachments  Available.  Newimprov 
OTTAWA  Buzz  Master.  2  speeds  f 

cutting  heavy  brush  and  for  road  travel.  Cle; 
land  of  brush,  saplings  and  large  trees.  Goes  ai 
where  on  its  own  power.  Hills  no  obstacle.  M 
useful  saw  ever  built.  Pulley  for  belt  jobs  when 
not  sawing.  Reclaim  waste  land  this  easy  way. 
Make  plenty  of  money  doing  custom  work.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Ottawa 
leads  for  fast  and  profitable  sawing. 

Strictly  a  one-man  machine.  Woman  or  1 
boy  can  operate.  Write  for  FREE  deta’ils. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-831  Walnut,  Ottawa,  Kans 
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for  4-H  CLUB  MEMBERS 


For  several  years  many  4-H  Club 
members  in  New  York  State  who 
were  interested  in  chickens  have  en¬ 
tered  the  4-H  Poultry  Achievement 
Contest.  Professor  Ogle  of  the  State 
College  says  that  the  results  this  year 
are  the  best  since  the  contest  was 
started. 

The  State  is  divided  into  three  dis¬ 
tricts — Central  New  York,  Eastern 
New  York  and  Western  New  York.  The 
Central  New  York  winner  this  past 
year  was  Allan  Burdick  of  Sherburne, 
who  also  won  State  honors  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  gold  watch  and  $100  college 
scholarship. 

The  Eastern  District  winner  was 
George  Klein,  Jr.,  of  Islip,  Long  Island, 
and  the  Western  New  York  winner  was 
Joan  Lilly  of  Belmont. 

County  winners  were  also  selected  as 
follows : 

Cattaraugus,  Bernard  Stearns;  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  Myril  Ball;  Chenango,  Gene 
Craver;  Cortland,  Norman  Knapp; 
Delaware,  Robert  Kaufman;  Erie,  Don¬ 
ald  B.  Howe;  Fulton.  Neil  Empie; 
Genesee,  Rudyard  Garwood;  Greene, 
Edward  Corrin,  Jr.;  Herkimer,  George 
Aney;  Jefferson,  R.  Nelson  Brown,  Jr.; 
Livingston,  George  Brian;  Madison, 
Herbert  Brewer;  Monroe,  James  Jack- 
ling;  Oneida,  Everette  Smith;  Otsego, 
Charles  H.  Marks;  Seneca,  Ronald 
Ward;  Suffolk,  Joseph  Gergela;  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Linda  Russell;  Wayne,  Joseph 
Fidd;  Yates,  J.  Kelsey  Chadwick. 

A  contest  will  be  conducted  again 
this  year.  Any  4-H  Club  member  who  is 


MONROE  BABCOCK,  Ithaca,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Baby  Chick  Associa¬ 
tion,  fastens  a  gold  watch  to  the  wrist  of 
Allan  Burdick  of  Sherburne,  winner  of 
the  New  York  State  Poultry  Achievement 
Contest  for  1947. 

interested  in  poultry  can  enter. 

County  contests  are  sponsored  by 
local  breeders  or  hatcherymen  who 
supply  the  chicks. 

Winners  in  the  4-H  Poultry  Achieve¬ 
ment  contest  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  success  in  rearing  them  own 
chicks  and  managing  them  as  a  laying 
flock.  In  addition  to  its  teaching  value, 
the  project  is  closely  allied  with  the 
breeding  program  of  the  State  by  the 
support  of  breeders  and  hatcherymen 
within  each  county  and  recognition  on 
a  statewide  basis  by  the  State  Baby 
Chick  Association. 

The  contest  starts  when  the  baby 
chicks  are  secured  and  will  end  on 
December  31. 


Maximum  aiul  Minimum  Feeding 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


NOT  LONG  ago  I  had  a  letter  from 
a  poultryman  in  New  England  who 
has  more  than  ten  thousand  laying 
hens  of  a  heavy  variety.  He  enclosed 
the  table  shown  on  page  25  and  asked 
a  very  pertinent  question.  He  wanted 
to  know  how  those  figures  were  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  the  Cornell  men  who  put 
them  out.  He  went  on  to  say  that  on 
his  farm  at  the  time  he  was  writing, 
egg  production  was  running  at,  69 
per  cent,  and  his  layers  were  con¬ 
suming  about  32  pounds  of  feed  for  a 
hundred  birds,  whereas,  according  to 
the  table,  29  pounds  should  have  been 


enough. 

It  has  been  his  experience  in  the 
past  always  to  have  to  feed  more  to 
his  hen^  than  this  and  other  similar 
tables  say  they  need,  and  naturally  he 
would  like  to  know  why.  He  pointed 
out  that  at  the  Western  New  York 
Laying  Test  also,  feed  consumption 
regularly  runs  higher  than  the  require¬ 
ments  given  in  the  table.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent  says  that  rats  and  hopper 
wastage  are  under  strict  control  on 
this  farm  and  can  be  ruled  out. 

I  took  the  letter  and  table  to  Dr. 

( Continued  on  Page  25) 


Ceremonies  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Association  held 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  during  Farmers'  Week,  when  Leon  Todd,  of  Titusville,  N.  J.,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers'  Council,  and  Elmer  L.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  of  Newark,  and  Wainwright  Churchill  of  Philadelphia,  representing  the  Grea* 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  received  Golden  Egg  Trophies  for  service  to  New 
Jersey's  poultry  industry. 

Left  to  right  ore?  James  C.  Weisel,  Frcnshtewi',  N,  j,,  vice  president  of  the  Nf* 
Jersey  State  Psyltry  Association,  shewn  presenting  the  award  to  Todd,  NiPPC© * 
chief,  while  Reynolds  and  Churchill  accept  the  statuette  presented  to  the  A  &  P 
C.  T.  Darby,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  retiring  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Poultry 

Association. 
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FM  Farm  Radio  Network  Ready 
to  Go  This  Spring 


OUR  READERS  will  be  interested  in 
the  FM  radio  network  which  is  be¬ 
ing  set  up  in  New  York  State  by  the 
Rural  Radio  Foundation.  The  Rural 
Radio  Foundation  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  State-wide  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  including  the  State  Grange,  the 
State  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  the 
G.  L.  F.,  the  Dairymen’s  League,  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  the  Poul¬ 
try  Council,  the  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative  and  the  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association. 

The  Rural  Radio  Foundation  owns 
and  operates  a  subsidiary  which  they 
call  “The  Rural  Radio  Network”, 
which  is  now  building  six  FM  radio 
stations  which  will  cover  New  York 
State  with  exception  of  some  areas  in 
the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State 
and  some  areas  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State. 

H.  L.  Creal,  of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  well- 
known  farmer  and  New  York  State 
Assemblyman,  is  president  of  the 
Foundation  and  its  operating  subsid¬ 
iary. 

According  to  R.  B.  Gervan,  Ithaca, 
general  manager  of  the  FM  Network, 
these  stations  will  supply  farmers  with 
the  kind  of  service  that  a  farm  paper 
such  as  American  Agriculturist  pro¬ 
vides  through  the  printed  word.  These 
services  will  include  sharp  localized 
weather  reports ;  up-to-the-minute 
market  reports;  straight,  unbiased 
news;  practical  ideas;  achievements  by 
young  people,  and  so  on  through  al¬ 
most  endless  lists. 

To  explain  the  necessity  of  an  FM 
Rural  Network,  Mr.  Gervan  points  out 
that  in  this  country  the  expenses  and 
profits  of  radio  operations  come  from 
advertisers  who  appeal  to  consumers. 
Since  consumers  are  bunched  in  cities, 
it  follows  that  radio  stations  are  al¬ 
ways  located  in  cities,  and  radio  pro¬ 


grams  are  generally  designed  to  appeal 
to  city  audiences  The  new  Network  is 
FM  because  there  were  no  available 
channels  on  the  old  AM  type  of  radio 
to  accommodate  it. 

It  is  expected  that  programs  will  be 
on  the  air  from  this  new  network  some 
time  in  the  spring. 

—  a.  a.  — 

CORNELL  FARM  AND 
HOME  WEEK  APRIE  6-0 

Farm  and  Home  Week  will  be  held 
at  the  New  York  State  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  on 
April  6  to  9.  It  is  being  held  this  year 
in  April  instead  of  February  because 
of  congested  housing  and  eating  facili¬ 
ties  in  Ithaca.  It  is  hoped  that  a  great 
many  farm  families  will  drive  in  one 
or  more  days  and  will  not  plan  to  stay 
overnight. 

The  program  will  follow  the  lines  of 
Farm  and  Home  Weeks  held  before  the 
war.  It  will  be  packed  full  of  talks  and 
demonstrations,  many  of  which  will  be 
given  on  more  than  one  day  to  accom¬ 
modate  those  who  are  not  present  for 
the  entire  time. 

Programs  will  be  available  shortly 
so  that  you  can  pick  the  day  or  days 
when  you  can  get  the  most  information. 

—  A. A.  — 

TURKEY  ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Turkey  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Buffalo  recently,  Russell  Ryor 
of  Calcium,  Jefferson  County,  was 
elected  president  and  Mrs.  Betty  David 
of  Ancramdale,  Columbia  County,  was 
elected  secretary. 

William  Miller  of  Colden,  Erie  Coun¬ 
ty,  formerly  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  reports  that  turkey  was  served  at 
each  meal. 


RORERT  GAGE  WINS  FOX  TRAPPING  CONTEST 


FOR  the  past  three 
years  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  and  American 
Agriculturist  have  coop¬ 
erated  with  the  New  York 
State  4-H  Club  Office  in 
conducting  a  fox  trapping 
contest  for  boys.  District 
Game  Managers  of  the 
State  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  have  helped  by 
giving  many  fox  trapping 
demonstrations  in  various 
counties.  Cash  prizes  and 
medals  are  given  to  the 
boys  who  trap  the  most 
foxes  and  to  those  who 
prepare  the  best  pelts.  In 
addition  to  prizes  offered, 
winners  have  been 
brought  to  Ithaca  to  at¬ 
tend  a  baseball  game  and 
to  visit  points  of  interest. 

This  year,  first  prize 
for  the  number  of  foxes 
trapped  goes  to  Robert 
Gage,  R.  d.  1,  Canandai¬ 
gua,  New  York,  who 
caught  18  foxes.  Second 
prize  went  to  Walter 
Marks,  R.  D.  2,  Clifton 
Springs,  whose  bag  was 
15  foxes.  * 

Others  who  made  credi¬ 
table  records  include  Sam¬ 
uel  Ferguson,  Newburgh,  Left  to  right:  Don  Tobey,  treasurer  of  New  York  State 
New  York;  Bud  Lang,  Conservation  Council;  Bob  Gage,  Champion  Fox  Trapper; 
Dansville  New  York  and  char,es  Overslaugh,  Ontario  County  Federation  of 
Raymond  Premru,  Ontar-  .  Sportsmen's  Clubs, 

io  County,  with  12  each  and  Edward  Bartlett,  Niagara  County,  with  10.  The 
tb’st  prize  for  the  best  pelt  went  to  Sam  Ferguson  and  second  to  Bud  Lang. 
Five  hundred  and  fifteen  boys  participated  and  caught  a  total  of  1497  foxes. 


Save  More 
CHICKS... 

Raise  sturdier  birds 


with  a 

correctly  planned 
brooder  house ... . 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


Good  houses  will  increase  your 
success  with  poultry  .  .  .  houses 
with  enough  room  to  prevent 
over-crowding  and  cannibalism 
.  .  .  tight,  rigid  construction 
that  reduces  drafts  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  .  . .  good 
ventilation.  You’ll  find  these  and 
many  other  features  of  value  in 
the  brooder  house  designs  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm 
Building  Service. 

This  Service  makes  it  easy  to 
obtain  correctly  designed  poul¬ 
try  buildings.  It  offers  you  the 
best  in  modern  brooder  and 
laying  houses  .  .  .  with  sizes  for 
every  poultry  operation,  from 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  flock. 
It  also  includes  detailed  plans 
for  such  equipment  as  sun  par¬ 


lors,  nests,  range  shelters,  roosts, 
feeders.  You’ll  be  money  ahead 
by  studying  this  Service  before 
you  build. 

DESIGNS  FOR  EVERY  TYPE 
AND  SIZE  OF  FARM  BUILDING 

You  will  find  the  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
ready  for  your  study  and  use  at 
the  yard  of  your  lumber  dealer. 
In  it  are  designs  and  blueprints 
for  every  type  and  size  of  farm 
building  and  scores  of  items  of 
farm  equipment. 

Before  you  build,  plan  with  this 
helpful  Service.  Your  lumber 
dealer  will  explain  its  many  fea¬ 
tures,  and  show  you  why  good 
wood  buildings  are  the  best 
farm  buildings. 


FREE!  FARM  BUILDING  BOOK. ..If  you  would  like  a 
condensed  edition  of  these  building  plans  . . .  mail  this  coupon  today. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 
21Q1  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 


AA348 


Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book. 


Name_ 


Sfafe 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 
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1 18.55  bushels  per  acre .  :  .  that’s  the 
yield  Earle  Noble,  at  left,  Ontario 
County  farmer,  made  to  top  77  other 
DeKalb  contestants  and  win  the  1947 
New  York  DeKalb  Corn  Growing 
Championship. 


• Yields  made  in 
the  1947  DeKalb 
Contest  are  cal¬ 
culated  yields 
from  selected  5- 
acre  contest  plots. 


COUNTY  WINNERS 

County 

Name 

Yield** 

Cayuga 

Newton  Ferris 

97.81 

Chemung 

W.  T.  Smith 

66.23 

Columbia 

Benjamin  Bartolotta 

81.81 

Dutchess 

Harold  Metzner 

79.31 

Erie 

Phillip  J.  Nice 

81.76 

Genesee 

Roy  J.  Hawley 

86.16 

Livingston 

Wm.  G.  Carney 

100.99 

Madison 

Ronald  Olcott 

70.08 

Monroe 

Robert  E.  Estes 

99.31 

Niagara 

Burt  Bobzien 

75.37 

Oneida 

Thomas  Kennedy 

64.76 

OnondagaCharles  H.  Adsitt 

77.29 

Ontario 

Earle  A.  Noble 

118.55 

Orleans 

Charles  E.  Martin 

92.99 

Oswego 

Arthur  Grant 

68.30 

Seneca 

Clyde  J.  Gable 

73.91 

Tioga 

Russell  Beardslee 

67.67 

Wyoming 

Gordon  H.  Butler 

79.53 

Yates 

Elmer  C.  Lilyea 

70.81 

**ln  bushels  per  acre. 

19  County  Winners  Ave¬ 
rage  81.7*  Bushels  per 
Acre  with  DEKALB  CORN 

Yes,  81.7  bushels  per  acre  .  .  .  that's 
the  excellent  yield  average  made  by 
19  New  York  farmers  across  the  state 
who  combined  farming  skill  with  the 
right  DeKalb  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  va¬ 
rieties  to  beat  the  abnormal  weather 
and  win  DeKalb  Corn  Growing 
Championships  in  their  respective 
counties.  Hundreds  of  New  York 
farmers  count  on  DeKalb  Hybrids  for 
real  performance  year  after  year.  Re¬ 
member  . . .  there  are  DeKalb  Hybrid 
Varieties  bred  tofityourownparticular 
soil  and  weather.  Order  your  DeKalb 
Hybrid  Seed  now.  See  your  DeKalb 
Dealer  today.  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Ass’n.,  Inc.,  DeKalb,  Illinois.  Com¬ 
mercial  Distributors  of  DeKalb 
Hybrid  Seed  Corn. 


EKALB 


(but. 


Tested  SEED  CORN 


"  1 947  Corn  Crop  Smallest  Since  the 
Drought  Year  of  1936 " 

DIBBLE’S  highly  specialized  NORTHERN-GROWN  Seed 
Com  was  not  affected.  It  still  offers  you  assured  results, 
acclimated  to  your  conditions.  DIBBLE’S  17  TESTED 
VARIETIES  Guaranteed  over  90%  germination  and  all 
sold  on  DIBBLE’S  famous  “10-day-any-test-or-money- 
back”  guarantee. 

Cornell  Certified  Hybrids  29-3,  34-53,  35-5 

Wisconsin  275,  Ohio  M-15,  Ohio  K-24 

Lowe  Improved  Hybrids  No.  38  and  Moo-Mix 

Early  Yellow  Dent,  Mammoth  White  Dent, 

Lancaster  Sure  Crop,  Improved  Learning, 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes,  Smoky  Dent, 

8  Rowed  Yellow  Flint,  Cornell  No.  II 

Also  Headquarters  for  All  Farm  Seeds.  Grass  Seeds,  Oats. 
Barley,  Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 
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How  to  Grow  Better 
Canning  Crop  Peas 


Normally,  about  40,000  acres  of 
canning  factory  peas  are  grown  in 
New  York  State.  The  crop  is  also  im¬ 
portant  in  Maine  and,  in  addition,  a 
considerable  acreage  of  peas  is  grown 
for  marketing.  Three  years  ago  the 
Vegetable  Crops  Department  at  Cor¬ 
nell  began  cooperating  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  canning  companies 
in  the  State  to  determine  what  prac¬ 
tices  had  been  followed  by  the  men 
who  secured  the  best  yields  and  to  pass 
this  information  along  to  other  grow¬ 
ers.  High  standards  of  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity  were  set  up  and  those  who  met 
standards  were  listed  as  producing 
“Honor  crop  peas.”  Professor  C.  B. 
Raymond  has  done  much  of  the  work. 
Here  are  some  of  the  results: 

1.  The  soil  of  all  fields  which  produce 
heavily  were  classed  as  well-drained. 
To  determine  this,  growers  were  asked 
whether  fields  had  grown  alfalfa  suc¬ 
cessfully,  believing  that  any  field 
which  had  grown  alfalfa  would  be  well 
drained.  One  year  a  check  on  100 
fields  of  peas  showed  that  about  20% 
were  on  land  definitely  classed  as  poor¬ 
ly  drained,  none  with  high  yields. 

2.  Soils  with  high  yields  of  peas  were 
above  average  fertility.  In  many  cases, 
stable  manure  had  been  applied  once 
or  more  during  the  previous  three 
years.  Much  of  the  land  had  been 
growing  legumes  and,  in  addition,  the 
better  yielding  fields  had  received  lib¬ 
eral  amounts  of  commercial  fertilizer 
either  the  year  the  peas  were  grown 
or  1  or  2  years  previous. 

3.  In  1945  three-fourths  of  those  who 
grew  “honor  crops”  put  peas  on  land 
that  had  grown  cultivated  crops  the 
previous  year.  In  1945  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  growers  used  complete 
fertilizer  most  of  which  was  drilled 
separate  from  the  seed.  Over  half  the 
growers  used  between  300  and  500 


pounds  of  fertilizer  and  5%  used  over 
500  pounds  per  acre. 

4.  Early  planting  best.  Planting 
dates  varied  widely  over  the  State  de¬ 
pending  on  the  area,  with  planting  done 
at  later  dates  at  higher  elevations. 
However,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
men  who  were  listed  as  growers  of 
“honor  crop  peas”  planted  early,  con¬ 
sidering  the  section  of  the  State. 

5.  Treating  of  seed  has  become  prac¬ 
tically  universal.  It  is  important  and 
should  not  be  omitted. 

6.  Other  things  being  equal,  weeds 
reduced  the  crop.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  good  growers  planted  peas  fol¬ 
lowing  a  cultivated  crop.  Harrowing 
peas  after  they  are  planted  with  a 
weeder  or  spiketooth  harrow  from  1 
to  3  times  before  they  come  up  is  re¬ 
commended.  This,  however,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  possible  due  to  weather. 

Heavy  yields 

Three  growers  have  been  on  the 
honor  list  for  the  3  years  that  this 
program  has  been  followed.  These 
growers  are  Frank  Burth  of  Clinton; 
H.  D.  Forward,  Jr.  of  Camillus;  and 
Howard  Burt  of  Kendall.  Seventy-two 
growers  from  12  counties  have  been 
on  the  list  for  two  of  the  three  years. 

Yields  last  year  averaged  lower  than 
they  did  in  1946.  Even  so.  Glen  Wing- 
ert  of  Caneadea  had  a  yield  of  6,158 
pounds  per  acre.  In  1946  the  top  yield 
was  6,071  pounds.  In  1947  ten  growers 
had  yields  of  over  4,000  pounds.  In 
1946  fifty  growers  beat  the  two-ton 
mark. 

The  program  is  to  be  continued  this 
year  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
greater  interest  and  more  information 
which  can  be  used  by  all  pea  growers. 
The  facts  brought  out  with  canning 
factory  peas  are  just  as  useful  for  the 
man  who  grows  peas  for  market. 


CORN  IIY1 

FOR  SILAGE 

Not  recommended  for  silage. 

111  III  MATCH 

VARIETY 

Wis.  240  &  255 

Kingscrost  KF 

Arco  85 

ITY  GUIDE 

FOR  GRAIN 

Over  1400  feet  and  northern 
New  York 

Late  planting  at  high  eleva¬ 
tions  and  northern  New  York 
for  silage. 

Wis.  275,  279  &  275A 
Kingscrost  KE, 

Mass.  62 

1100  to  1500  feet  elevation 
where  Early  Cornell  11  and 
flint  corns  generally  ma¬ 
ture  for  grain. 

Over  1400  feet — Earlier  hy¬ 
brids  in  this  group  for 
silage. 

1100  to  1500  feet  elevation — 
Silage  on  hill  land  and  val¬ 
leys  of  high  elevation. 

Northern  New  York —  This 
group  should  supply  most 
of  the  silage  hybrids. 

Wis.  335 

Arco  90 

DeKalb  56 

Cornell  35-5 

(Same  as  Wis.  35-5) 

Wis.  412,  416  &  416A 
DeKalb  62 

Pioneer  359 

Funk  G-4  &  G-6 

Kingscrost  D-4 

600  to  1200  feet  elevation— 
Grain  hybrids  for  valleys  or 
intermediate  elevation  and 
less  favored  corn  growing 
areas  of  western  New  York. 

600  to  1200  feet  elevation — 
Silage  in  valleys  of  inter¬ 
mediate  elevation  and  less 
favorable  areas  of  western 
New  York.  Later  hybrids 
in  this  group  slightly  ear- 
lier  than  Westbranch 
Sweepstakes. 

Cornell  29-3 

Lowe  32 

Pioneer  355 

Arco  95 

Kingscrost  KS6 

Lowe  38 

Wis.  531,  464  &  412A 

Ohio  M-15  &  M-20 

Funk  G-10 

DeKalb  65 

Arco  103 

Pioneer  373 

DeKalb  240,  239  &  245 

Ohio  M-34 

200  to  700  feet  elevation  — 
Good  grain  corn  growing 
areas  of  western  New  York 
and  valleys  of  low  eleva¬ 
tion. 

200  to  700  feet  elevation  — 
Silage  in  areas  of  long 
growing  seasons.  Maturity 
similar  to  Lancaster  Sure 
Crop. 

Kingscrost  KR2 

Ohio  K-24 

Funk  G-12 

Arco  110 

Pioneer  322 

DeKalb  458,  410  &  404A 
Wis.  641A 

DeKalb  609  &  422 

0  to  400  feet  elevation — For 
grain  in  limited  area  ># 
most  favored  lower  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  Long  Island 
and  western  New  York. 

0  to  400  feet  elevation — Sil¬ 
age  in  very  limited  area  of 
southern  New  York, 

Pioneer  342 

Iowa  939 

Funk  G-29 

Ohio  W -10  &  W-36 

Funk  G-11.4  &  0-218 

DeKalb  628A  3  681 

Funk  G-94 

Wis,  692  &  643 

N.  J.  2 

U.  S.  13 

Not  recom mended  loi 
purposes. 

—  Reprinted  from  Dec,  !N7 
Cornell  Feed  Service. 
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Deep  or  Shallow  Plowing 

^cuiaCcc 


OlNCE  TIME  immemorahle,  farmers 
bhave  tilled  the  soil.  During  the 
years,  one  would  expect  the  experi¬ 
ences’  of  many  generations  would 
evolve  the  “best”  way  of  doing  things. 
We  frequently  have  to  change  our 
methods,  however,  in  view  of  scien¬ 
tifically  conducted  experiments.  It 
seemed  good  therefore  to  learn  that 
Michigan  has  found  out  that  it  pays 
to  plow  about  7”  deep,  the  same  as 
most  growers  have  done  for  years. 

The  experiments  in  question  were 
run  over  a  14  year  period — from  1933 
to  1946.  Crops  used  were  grain,  hay, 
and  corn,  a  common  farm  rotation. 
Some  years  were  dry  and  some  wet, 
but  figures  for  the  14  year  period, 
when  summarized,  gave  an  average 
for  a  long  enough  time  to  give  us  some 
real  food  for  thought. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aver¬ 
age  effect  of  plow  depth  for  a  14  year 


on  an  average 

basis : 

Depth  Plowed 

CORN 

Yields 

4” 

Grain 

40.1  bu. 

Stover 

3313  lbs. 

10” 

Grain 

32.1  bu. 

Stover 

2883  lbs. 

r 

Grain 

34.4  bu. 

Stover 

BARLEY 

3111  lbs. 

4T 

Grain 

23.1  bu. 

Straw 

1166  lbs. 

10” 

Grain 

28  bu. 

Straw 

1336  lbs. 

r* 

Grain 

24.6  bu. 

Straw 

WHEAT 

1213  lbs. 

4~ 

Grain 

33.1  bu. 

Straw 

3003  lbs. 

10” 

Grain 

36.1  bu. 

Straw 

3266  lbs. 

T 

Grain 

36  bu. 

Straw 

HAY 

3174  lbs. 

AT 

2360  lbs. 

10” 

2109  lbs. 

7” 


2231  lbs. 


Hay  and  corn  showed  up  best  at  4” 
—poorest  at  10”.  Wheat  and  barley 
showed  the  reverse.  In  each  case  7” 
is  in  between.  In  conclusion,  the  ex¬ 
perimenters  say: 

“The  inconveniences  associated  with 


4”  plowing  and  the  great  amount  of 
depth  required  for  10”  plowing,  coup¬ 
led  with  the  comparatively  small  yield 
increases  for  these  two  depths  of  plow¬ 
ing,  suggest  that  for  this  type  of  soil 
and  crops  grown,  plowing  to  the  usual 
7”  depth  is  still  the  most  economical 
practice.” 

—  A.  a.  — 

1IOW  TO  IMPROVE 
SOIL  STRUCTURE 

SOIL  STRUCTURE  has  an  important 
influence  on  crop  growth.  We  are 
all  familiar  to  some  extent  with  un¬ 
desirable  conditions.  For  example, 
when  clay  soil  is  worked  when  it  is 
too  wet  or  too  dry  it  is  lumpy,  but  if 
it  can  be  worked  when  it  has  exactly 
the  right  moisture  content  a  good  seed 
bed  will  result.  One  farmer  has  ob¬ 
served  that  on  his  clay  soil  there  was 
about  30  minutes  a  year  when  the 
moisture  content  was  just  right  for 
working. 

There  are  many  factors  that  affect 
soil  structure.  Have  you  ever  observed, 
for  example,  that  soil  under  a  haycock 
that  was  spoiled  by  the  rain  and  left 
in  the  field,  works  up  much  better 
next  year  than  the  soil  adjacent  to  it? 
That  is  true  even  though  you  may  re¬ 
move  what’s  left  of  the  hay  before  you 
plow. 

In  general,  a  field  that  has  grown  a 
good  crop  of  grass  for  a  year  or  two 
works  up  much  betteb  than  one  that 
has  been  used  for  cultivated  crops  for 
several  years  in  succession. 

An  increase  in  humus  content  is 
very  desirable,  whether  it  comes  from 
the  addition  of  manure  or  the  growing 
of  a  green  manure  crop  or  any  method 
whereby  organic  matter  is  increased. 

Soils  that  are  adequately  limed  have 
better  tilth  than  those  that  lack  lime 
Tillage  is  important  and  will  improve 
soil  structure  if  it  is  done  with  the 
right  machine  and  if  the  right  mois 
ture  content  is  present. 


A  Bfg  Florist  in  a  Coantry  Town 


THE  LATE  Dean  Carl  Ladd  and  I 
used  to  visit  about  the  possibilities 
of  decentralizing  industry  and  business 
and  bringing  it  out  into  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  My  friend,  W.  H.  Stimming,  has 
done  just  that  in  my  old  home  town 
of  Newark  Valley. 

Starting  in  a  small  way  on  an  old 
farm,  Bill  has  built  one  of  the  biggest 
greenhouses  and  floral  businesses  in 
the  Northeast,  and  ships  flowers  pretty 
nearly  everywhere.  Just  as  a  small  in¬ 
dication  of  the  size  of  the  business  he 
has  built  in  this  country  community, 
more  than  two  million  bulbs  are  forced 
during  the  winter,  and  some  four  mil¬ 
lion  flowers  are  cut  during  the  year. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  New  York 
State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation  for 
these  pictures.  The  engineers  of  this 
company  have  been  of  great  help  to 
Bill  in  the  installation  and  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  current. 

In  addition  to  building  a  prosperous 
business  and  brightening  the  homes 
and  lives  of  the  thousands  who  get  his 


flowers,  Bill  has  found  time  to  make 
a  great  contribution  ir.  his  leadership 
in  all  good  things  for  his  community 
and  county.— E.  R ■  E. 


Mr.  Stimming  and  a  few  of  the  two 
million  bulbs  he  is  forcing. 


The  Stimming  Greenhouse  at  Newark  Valley/  New  York. 


•  Case  Side  Delivery  rakes  have  teeth  scientifically  curved  to 
turn  leaves  largely  inside,  sheltered  from  bleaching  and  shat¬ 
tering  by  the  slower-drying  stems.  High,  narrow  and  fluffy,  the 
windrows  are  open  to  the  breeze,  less  exposed  to  sun  and  mois¬ 
ture.  They  have  a  better  chance  for  curing  quickly  to  "air- 
conditioned  hay,”  ready  for  you  to  put  up  promptly. 

The  tractor  model,  shown  above,  is  geared  slow,  for  gentle 
action  at  modern  tractor  speeds.  It  has  four  reel  bars,  to  rake 
clean  while  covering  more  ground.  Case  Side  Delivery  rakes 
have  no  sprocket  chains,  only  one  pair  or  gears — and  they  are 
enclosed  in  an  oil  bath.  Reel  bearings  are  reservoir-lubricated. 
Bearings  and  teeth  are  renewable  without  stripping  the  bars. 


New  Roller-Bearing  Rake.  This 
heavy-duty  tractor  rake  has  needle-type 
roller  bearings,  dirt-sealed  and  pres¬ 
sure-lubricated,  at  all  essential  points 
on  reel  bars  and  tooth-angle  control. 
Roller-bearing  rear  wheels,  too.  See 
your  Case  dealer  for  full  information. 
Send  for  folder  on  rakes,  mowers, 
loaders,  the  Slicer-Baler.  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
Dept.  C-ll,  Racine,  Wis. 


SINCE  1895 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

FOR  FARMERS 


•  TESTED-' 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 
“You'll  like  them". 


Mi 

•  TRIED— •  TRUE— 


SEEDS 


I  The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  I 


SEE  OUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER  Q|  Spencer  St. 

SEED  CO.,  Inc.  ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


TREE  AND  SHRUB  SEED 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  seed 
for  shade,  windbreak,  prevention  of  soil  erosion, 
snow  fence,  etc.  Write  for  prices  and  information. 

W00DL0T  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY,  MICHIGAN 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKING  AND 
MARKETING  SUPPLIES.  For  Samples  of  our  beau¬ 
tiful  Labels  and  complete  prices,  Write — SUGAR  BUSH 
SUPPLIES  CO..  Box  number  1107.  Lansinq.  Michioan. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy 

PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS 

Eight  different  types  manufactured,  using  the 
well  known  PRECISION  4  h.  p.  2  cycle  gaso¬ 
line  motor. 

Over  4,000  of  these  machines  now  in  oper- 
atior  throughout  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Immediate  delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  LIMITED 

MONTREAL  P.  Q.  ROUSES  POINT,  N.  Y. 


Sav  you  saw  it  in  American  Aqriculturist. 


For  Sale:  DUMP  WAGONS 

2  Yd.  capacity.  Condition  Like  New. 
Team  Pole  or  Tractor  Hitch. 

COLD  SPRINGS  CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 
Akron,  New  York 


FENCING 


FOR  YOUR 
FARM 


ll-Purpose  Steel  Fencing,  Poultry  Fencing  and  Netting. 
Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel 
Posts  Electric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain  Link  Fence, 
Chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fence,  Hurdle  Fence. 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

FREE  Illustrated  CATALOG 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

Box  14,  Mahopoc,  N.  Y. 
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Short  Cot  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


It’s  full  of  profitable  information 

Here’s  a  booklet  every  corn-grower 
should  read!  It  tells  how  you  can 
make  more  corn  profits!  It  gives  you 
facts  on  how  Funk  G  Hybrids  are 
bred  to  increase  your  yields — bow  they 
are  tested  and  proved  in  your  area.  Be 
sure  to  get  your  copy.  Write  card  or 
letter  today.  Ask  for  the  new  "1948 
Hoffman  Hybrid  Corn  Booklet.^ 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  43T,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Penna. 


fHoffm  a  n  f 
!T 


FUNK 
HYBRIDS 


FRUIT  TREES 


Our  trees  are  inspected  by  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  trueness  to  name.  They 
are  strong  and  healthy  with  good 
fibrous  root  systems. 

Write  for  BIG  FREE  1948  CATA¬ 
LOG  in  full  color.  Lists  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  SEEDS.  Free  Planting 
Guide  with  each  order. 

68  Years  of  Customer  Satisfaction 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc, 

220  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVIllE,  H.  Y. 
TOWNSEND’S  CULTIVATED  GIANT 

Get  easy-to-grow,  profitable,  delici¬ 
ous  berries  from  our  hardy 
ornamental  plants.  Free  cul¬ 
ture  guide  with  your  order. 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES  H2A  Vine  St. 

L  sherman  townsend  Mar  Salisbury,  Md.  j 


mrl 
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Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  60  Cents  Each,  $6.00  per  Dot.  3  Yr.  Bearing 
Age  $1.20  Each,  $12.00  per  Doz.  All  Prepaid.  LATEST 
NEW  INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  Pember¬ 
ton,  Atlantic,  Dixi,  Burlington,  Etc.  2  Yr.  Plants  $1.50 
Each.  $16.00  per  Doz.  3  Yr.  $2.50  Each,  $26.00  Doz. 
GEORGE  N.  MORSE,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES 

One  year  rooted  cuttings  $5.00  per  dozen;  Two  year 
plants  12  to  18  in.  $7.00  per  dozen;  Three  year  plants, 
hearing  ago  24  to  30  in.  $10.00  per  dozen.  Write,  Tor 
nricos  on  larger  quantities, 

A,  ©„  AMMON,  Bex  1411,  Chsfswerfh,  N,  J, 

STRAWBERRY  ©ROWERS 

Raise  frost  and  drouth  resistant  varieties.  Free  list 

MESSICK  PLANT  FARMS,  RT.  I.  LAUREL,  DELA. 


FOR  BACKYARD  GARDENERS  there  are  some  advantages  in  dwarf  fruit  trees.  One 
is  that  they  can  be  dusted  or  sprayed  with  equipment  that  a  home  gardener  can 
afford  to  own.  Shown  in  the  picture  is  a  dwarf  Cortland  apple  tree  at  the  Geneva, 

New  York,  Experiment  Station  orchard. 

Setting  Out  Fruit  Trees 

By  CLAUDE  H.  MILLER 


MORE  THAN  twenty  years  ago,  I 
helped  an  old  Bavarian  farmer  set 
out  an  apple  orchard  and  today  all  but 
three  of  the  250  trees  we  planted  on 
five  acres  are  still  alive  and  bearing. 
A  few  of  the  things  he  told  me  are 
worth  knowing  about. 

First,  he  said  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  of  all  was  not  to  permit  the 
thousands  of  tiny  fibrous  roots  to  dry 
out.  Nursery  trees  are  transplanted 
several  times  and  the  straggly  roots 
cut  back.  This  means  that  there  are 
clumps  of  tiny  fibres,  almost  like  hairs 
which  supply  the  food  and  water  to  the 
tree.  If  they  dry  out  they  die,  so  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  them 
moist  until  the  tree  is  safely  in  the 
ground.  To  neglect  this  may  make  a 
difference  of  several  years  in  the 
growth  of  the  tree. 

Give  Them  Room 

He  always  dug  generous  holes  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  receive  the  trees  and  kept  the 
good  soil  separate  from  the  subsoil.  He 
spread  the  topsoil  on  sheets  of  tar 
paper  and  mixed  it  thoroughly  with 
some  well-rotted  manure  and  leaf 
mould. 

He  placed  his  tree  in  position  and 
while  I  held  it,  he  put  in  the  soil, 
just  a  little  at  a  time,  carefully  pack¬ 
ing  it  and  using  his  hands  to  make 
sure'  that  it  came  into  direct  contact 
with  the  rootlets  with  no  air  spaces. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  almost  filled 
the  hole  with  soil  that  he  applied  the 
water.  This  he  poured  just  a  little  at 
a  time  and  permitted  it  to  soak  in. 

Trimming 

He  did  not  trim  his  trees  until  after 
they  were  planted  and  he  could  decide 
what  shape  he  wished  them  to  take. 
The  limbs  and  branches  he  removed 
were  cut  close  to  the  trees  and  the  ex¬ 
posed  cuts  painted.  Then  he  snipped 
off  the  ends  of  the  leggy  branches  that 
remained  and  he  did  not  consider  a 
tree  pruned  to  his  satisfaction  until  he 
had  surveyed  it 'from  all  angles  at  a 
distance. 

Finally  he  put  a  mulch  of  peat  moss, 
of  which  he  had  an  abundance,  around 
each  tree.  Probably  leaves  or  straw 
would  do  as  well.  After  the  first  water¬ 
ing,  he  did  not  water  his  trees  again. 
That,  however,  most  nurserymen  don't 
favor  especially  if  we  have  a  hot,  dry 
summer.  But  I’m  merely  telling  you 
what  he  did  and  the  fact  that  247  trees 
out  of  250  have  survived  proves  that 
he  wasn’t  very  far  wrong. 

For  several  years  he  carefully  tied 
little  tar  paper  collars  around  each 
tree  in  the  fall  to  prevent  injury  from 


rabbits  and  field  mice.  It  sounds  like 
a  lot  of  work  but  he  did  the  whole  job 
in  a  few  hours. 

These  trees  were  planted  in  a  section 
where  no  one  bothered  to  spray  their 
trees  and  consequently  practically  no 
one  had  any  fruit.  He  sprayed  his  trees 
three  times,  once  with  a  strong  whale- 
oil  soap  mixture  to  kill  scale  and  the 
other  two  times  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  Today  there  are  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  spraying  but  my  friend  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  big  job  was  to  kill  the 
scale. 

With  an  eye  like  a  hawk,  he’d  spot 
a  branch  or  two  where  scale  was  get¬ 
ting  a  start  and  give  these  branches 
special  treatment.  He  headed  his  trees 
very  low  and  did  most  of  his  spraying 
from  the  ground.  Almost  everyone  at 
times  has  an  idea  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  law  about  something.  My  friend’s 
pet  “there  ought  to  be  a  law”  was 
that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to 
harbor  old  disease-infested  trees  on 
his  place.  He  was  for  cutting  all  of 
these  trees  down  and  if  the  farmer  did 
not  want  the  firewood,  to  give  the 
wood  to  those  who  needed  it. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  that  isn’t  such 
a  bad  idea  after  all.  We  would  soon 
run  foul  of  the  law  if  we  permitted 
some  other  source  of  disease  to  exist. 
You  can’t  drive  three  miles  in  any  di¬ 
rection  from  where  this  paper  circu¬ 
lates  in  New  England  without  seeing 
dozens  of  trees  that  are  absolutely 
worthless  for  producing  fruit  and  that 
are  peppering  the  whole  neighborhood 
with  insects  and  diseases. 

Yes,  I  guess  my  friend  is  right. 
“There  ought  to  be  a  law.”  Now  that 
the  subject  has  been  brought  up,  how 
about  your  own  trees? 

—  A.  a.  — 

STARTING  BLUEBERRIES. 

One  of  the  chief  requirements  for 
blueberries  in  the  garden  is  that  the 
soil  be  acid.  When  blueberries  are  set 
out,  mix  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  finely 
ground  sulphur  into  the  soil  before 
each  bush  is  set  out.  Later,  if  the 
leaves  show  a  yellow  or  green  mottling, 
add  some  more  sulphur.  Mulch  around 
the  bushes  as  they  grow  with  half- 
decayed  sawdust,  peat  moss,  or  if  these 
are  not  available,  with  straw. 

Two-year  old  plants  are  usually  the 
best  buy  and  early  spring  is  the  best 
time  to  set  them  out.  Some  of  our 
friends  report  that  blueberry  bushes 
are  very  tasty  to  rabbits  so  they  should 
be  protected  by  wire  during  the  winter. 

Blueberries  can  be  grown  with  little 
extra  trouble  and  they  are  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  addition  to  the  menu. 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


99%+  PURE! 

SAVES  LABOR  . .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank, 
-laminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling! 

SAVES  TIME  . .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution ! 

^  SAVES  MONEY  .  . .  Dissolves  thoroughly -no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures -thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

®  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— ‘‘Bordeaux  Mixture  — Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!’ 


YOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LARGE  CRYSTALS  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brand l  Standard  for  over  50  years. 


MADE  BY 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 

40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


trait  trees 

Ben?  Plants 
Grape  Vines 

Send  for  Catalog  which  contains  a 
splendid  assortment  to  select  from, 
also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 
Hedging,  Evergreens,  Roses.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Dependable  Nursery  Stock  that  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  plant  and  reap  the 
benefits  therefrom. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 
Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
WILSON,  (Niagara  County)  NEW  YORK 
Located  in  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Bell 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  38  Years, 


PAGE’S  SEEDS 


Pago’s  Seeds  are  highest  quality  only, 
selected,  tested.  Standard  since  1896. 
Packet  or  bulk.  Ask  about  our  famous 
Pa-Se-Co  BRAND  SEED  CORN 
or  millet  and  other  field  seeds.  Insist  on 
Page’s  Quality--at  your  dealer  or  write 
THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
P.  0.  Box  B- 18,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES 

PLANTER'S  BARGAINS 

High  quality  and  low  prices.  Send  for  194S 
Catalog  and  send  us  a  list  of  your  wants. 

ALLEN'S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  20  Geneva,  Ohio 


ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or  Whit* 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily  until 
June.  300,  $1.15;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  3000,  $4.25; 
6000,  $7.50,  prepaid. 

Austin  Plant  Company,  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties — Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PREMIER,  DORSET,  CATSKILL,  EVERBEARING 
STREAMLINER.  Certified  Muck  Grown,  Fresh  Due- 

BRAMAN  BROTHERS,  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  you ' 
borne  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patroo 
ize  American  Agriculturist  adverti*’ 
era  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  20.  1948 
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In  the  Vegetable  Garden 


START  AN 
ASPARAGUS  RED 

HE  quickest  way  to  get  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  started  is  to  set  out  three- 
year-old  roots.  Asparagus  roots  are  ob¬ 
tainable  from  any  of  the  well-known 
seed  houses.  The  variety,  Washington, 
is  highly  recommended.  Set  them  out 
as  near  to  May  1  as  you  can.  If  you 
are  setting  out  only  about  fifty  plants, 
dig  a  trench  from  18  inches  to  two 
feet  deep,  fill  it  about  three  fourths 
full  of  well  rotted  manure  and  rich 
soil  and  then  set  your  plants  on  top 
of  this,  filling  in  the  rest  of  the 
trench  gradually  as  the  asparagus 
grows  up  through.  In  other  words, 
do  not  plant  the  asparagus  over  5  or 
6  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  the  most.  Too  many  people 
have  made  the  mistake  of  putting  as¬ 
paragus  in  so  deep  that  it  grows  poor¬ 
ly.  Five  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  better  than  12. 

Cultivate  and  keep  the  weeds  out 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  and  you  will 
have  the  start  of  an  asparagus  bed 
that,  with  proper  care  and  fertilization, 
will  last  you  many  years. 

Another  way  to  get  an  asparagus 
bed  started,  but  a  slow  one,  is  to  buy  a 
packet  or  two  of  seed  and  start  it  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in 
spring.  In  the  spring  of  1949  take  up 
these  seedling  plants  and  transplant 
them  into  their  permanent  place.  They 
Will  bear  their  first  edible  asparagus 
In  the  spring  of  1950,  with  a  full  crop 
about  1951.  — J.R.Hepler. 

—  A. A.  — 

SWEET  CORN  HINTS 

In  the  home  garden  you  will  get  a 
better  crop  of  sweet  corn  if  you  will 
plant  the  corn  in  several  adjoining 
short  rows  rather  than  in  one  or  two 
long  rows.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
you  get  better  pollination. 

Much  sweet  corn  fails  to  yield  well 
in  the  home  garden  because  it  is  plant¬ 
ed  too  thick.  There  is  no  harm  in  be¬ 
ing  sure  of  a  good  stand  by  putting 
in  five  kernels  to  a  hill,  but  once  it  is 
up,  go  through  and  thin  out  three 
stalks  per  hill. 

Do  not  make  a  large  planting  of  the 
earliest  varieties  because  it  is  general¬ 
ly  agreed  that  later  maturing  varieties 
are  higher  in  quality.  Plant  just 
enough  of  an  early  variety  so  that  it 
will  last  until  the  main  crop  is  ready 
to  use. 

—  A.  A  — 

RAISING  RHURARR 

Rhubarb  has  long  been  a  favorite 
plant.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  crown 
divisions  along  in  late  July  or  August, 
or  an  old  plant  may  be  dug  up  in 
spring,  divided  into  four  pieces  and 


each  quarter  set  out  to  make  a  new 
plant.  Rhubarb  needs  a  deep  rich  soil 
with  lots  of  plant  food,  especially 
manure. 

Some  new  varieties  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  Canada  such  as  MacDonald, 
Sunrise  and  Canada  Red,  which  are  far 
superior  to  the  old  ones.  The  old- 
fashioned  kinds  like  Linneaus  and  Vic¬ 
toria  may  be  propagated  from  seed. 
You  are  likely  to  get  considerable  var¬ 
iation  in  seeding  plants  and  the  color 
is  not  as  rich  or  as  deep  as  that  of 
the  newer  Canadian  varieties.  If  you 
keep  the  seed  stalks  out  of  rhubarb, 
cultivate  and  fertilize  it,  it  will  last 
for  a  long  time.  Dividing  and  replant¬ 
ing  it  every  four  or  five  years  will  keep 
it  young  and  vigorous. — J.  R.  Hepler 

—  A. A.  — 

MELON  HINTS 

If  room  is.  available  a  few  canta¬ 
loupes  are  a  pleasing  addition  to  any 
home  garden  However,  unless  a  few 
practices  are  followed,  the  results  are 
likely  to  be  disappointing. 

1.  Melons  need  a  deep  well-drained 
soil.  You  cannot  expect  satisfactory 
results  from  heavy  clay  or  from  land 
with  a  hard-pan  close  to  the  surface. 
If  you  have  that  kind  of  soil,  better 
forget  melons. 

2.  A  melon  plant  has  an  extensive 
root  system  and  they  must  have  room. 
Thin  out  to  one  plant  in  a  hill. 

3.  Melons  are  heavy  feeders  so  don’t 
skimp  on  the  manure  or  fertilizer.  You 
are  likely  to  get  best  results  where 
the  ground  has  been  built  up  by  appli¬ 
cations  of  manure  and  fertilizer  for  the 
past  several  years. 

4.  Control  insects  and  diseases  by 
dusting  with  a  lime-copper-lead  arsen¬ 
ate  dust  which  you  can  buy  at  any 
store  handling  garden  supplies. 

—  A. A.  — 

LIME  INCREASES 
TOMATO  YIELDS 

In  some  experiments  on  tomatoes  in 
Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  has  found 
that  the  use  of  lime  caused  a  marked 
increase  in  tomato  yield  on  soils  that 
are  very  acid.  The  experiments  were 
on  a  Fulton  loam  soil  which  has  an 
average  ph  of  4.8.  In  order  to  bring 
the  ph  test  up  to  6.5,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  desirable,  three  tons  of  finely 
ground  dolomitic  limestone  were  ap¬ 
plied  per  acre. 

The  first  year  the  limestone  was  ap¬ 
plied,  the  yi'eld  of  tomatoes  was  in¬ 
creased  4.2  tons  per  acre.  The  cost  of 
lime  applied  on  the  soil  was  $20.75, 
and  the  value  of  the  crop  increase  that 
year  was  $105.  per  acre.  The  effect  of 
the  lime  is  expected  to  continue  for 
three  or  four  years. 


Some  of  the  test  plots  at 
the  University  of  Maine 
have  irregular  layouts, 
resulting  in  bad  curves. 
The  problem  of  overhead 
irrigation  called  for 
something  new  in  pipe¬ 
lines.  Paul  Eastman,  an 
agricultural  engineer  at 
the  University,  devised 
this  hose  and  universal 
joint  coupling  to  permit  ' 
flexibility  of  irrigation 
pipes. 


WOOD  PRESERVATIVE 


G, 


^etting  ready  for  Spring?  What  about  stakes,  fences,  and  garden 
lumber  in  contact  with  the  ground — or  where  rot  rapidly  occurs?  Treat 
it  now  with  “Cuprinol  Wood  Preservative”  to  stop  rot  and  insect  attack. 
On  a  fence,  for  example— dip  posts  thoroughly  (1)  in  Cuprinol  to  six 
inches  above  the  ground  level.  Treat  all  places  (2)  where  posts,  stretchers 
and  pickets  meet,  and  all  exposed  ends  (3). 

Apply  Cuprinol,  by  brush,  spray  or  dip,  to  greenhouse  flats,  benches, 
cold  frames.  Cuprinol  protection  is  long  lasting  and  Cuprinol  is  harmless 
to  seeds,  seedlings,  plants,  poultry  and  animals.  Use  it  in  the  dairy  to 
stop  rot  and  mildew ...  in  silos  and  produce  storage  bins.  Keep  a  gallon 

on  hand  and  use  Cuprinol  whenever  you  build  or 
make  repairs  to  replace  rotted  wood. 

There  is  also  Cuprinol  Fabric  Preservative  to 
protect  your  binder  canvas  and  tarpaulins,  and 
Cuprinol  Rope  Preservative  to  give  you  longer  life 
and  service  from  your  farm  rope.  At  Farm  Supply, 
Hardware  or  Lumber  Dealers  or  write: 

CUPRINOL  Division,  Darworth,  Inc. 

7  Wood  Street  Simsbury,  Conn. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers 

Now  booking  growing  contracts  for  Vegetable  Plants  —  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Sweetpotato,  Cauliflower,  Onion  and  other  plants..  All  hardy 
outdoor  grown  plants  from  choicest  seeds,  planted  in  rows  and  cultivat¬ 
ed.  Shipments  by  Express,  Trucks  or  Cargo  Plane.  Write,  Phone  or 

Wire  for  Special  growing  prices. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 
Box  119  Franklin,  Virginia 


NEW  SLICING  CUCUMBER 

"MARKETER” 

. . .  Outstanding 
for  yield ,  shipping , 
color ,  waxing . . . 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

W.  E.  Van  Putte  Seed  Co. 

136  NORTH  AYE.  ,•  ROCHESTER  12,  N.Y. 


WORK  FOR 
YOURSELF ... 


QUICK  MONEY 
STEADY  CUSTOMERS 


GEHL»irect  Drive 
Portable  Feed  Mills 

Own  a  profitable  grinding  business  among  local  farmers.  Be 
independent  with  small  investment.  Gehl  Portable  Mills  have 
big  capacity.  Two  models — powered  by  special  motor  (illustrated) 
or  by  truck  motor.  Terms  to  responsible  parties.  Write  today  for 

GEHLUBR0S.  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  PC-110,  WEST  BEND,  WIS. 


say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


ar 


OFtV  YOUR  HAY 
THE  MODERN  WAY 

Prepare  now.  Order  your  hay  drying 
equipment  in  time  for  installation 
before  the  busy  Spring  season.  Make  sure  of  your  re¬ 
quirements;  then  purchase  your  equipment  from  the 
largest  distributor  of  hay  drying  equipment  in  the  East. 
We  will  gladly  provide  any  information  you  need. 
Send  for  big  catalog  of  farm  and  poultry  supplies. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Box  AA,  W.  M.  Lewis,  Pres.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Glider  Model  FLAME  GUN 

with  100  PRACTICAL  USES! 


Kill  WEEDS,  crab  grass, 
Canada  thistle,- stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy 
brush,  caterpillar  nests, 
diseased  trees,  grasshop¬ 
pers,  chinch  bugs,  etc. 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  j 
rocks,  burn  tree  stumps. 


’  Sterilize  poultry  house^ 
kennels,  barns.  Use  as  part-, 
able  home  forge.  Melt  ic*^ 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Burns  only  6% 
kerosene-94%  oir!  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


I HAUCK  MFG.  CO.,  33  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn  15,  N.V 
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LUBRICATING  SYSTEMS 


ORIGINAL  CONTAINER 
TO  BEARING” 


FOR 


FASTER,  CLEANER,  PROTECTIVE  LUBRICATION 

Select  the  IINC01N  System  Best  Suited  to  Your  Needs . . . 

Save  Bearings . . .  Save  Time 

TRANSFER  PUMPS 

For  transferring  lubricants  and  fluids  from 
original  drums  to  Filler  Pumps,  Bucket-Type 
Grease  Guns,  or  other  smaller  containers. 

Model  1316  Heavy-duty  Transfer  Pump  handles  heavy  or 
viscous  lubricants;  Model  1313  Utility  Transfer  Pump  for  kerosene, 
anti-freeze,  gasoline,  and  other  light  fluid;. 


MODEL  1316 


FILLER  PUMPS 


MODEL  1204 


Model  1204  Filler  Pomp— for  fart,  dean  filling  of  Lincoln  Filler- 
Type  Grease  Guns.  To  fill  grease  gun,  remove  cop  from  filler 
nipple  and  insert  nipple  into  filler  socket  of  pump.  A  few  easy 
strokes  of  the  pump  handle  fills  the  gun.  All-steel,  30-lb.  capacity 
container  has  welded  Carrying  Handle,  Gun  Holder,  and  Foot-Step. 


MODEL 


1313 


GREASE  GUNS,  Filler-Type 


Model  1035  Heavy  Duty  lever  Gun— easily  devel¬ 
op*  10,000  lbs.  pressure.  19  ox.  capacity. 
Model  1 1 1 1 A  Push-Type  Grease  Gun — all  steel  con¬ 
struction,  one  hand  operation.  9  ox.  capacity. 
Model  1273D  Porto-Pak  High-Pressure  Bucket 
Pump — has  Automatic  Pressure  Release,  7-ft.,  Hose 
Assembly,  ond  30-lb.  capacity  container  with 
Carrying  Handle,  Gun  Holder  and  Foot-Step. 
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KLEENSEAL 
GREASE 
FITTINGS 

No.  5571  Assortment  contains  popular  type?  and  sizes  for  replacing 
lost  or  damaged  fittings.  A  complete  line  is  also  available  for 
your  selection. 

F4«-2 

ENGINEERING  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  20,  MISSOURI,  U.  S.  A. 


Pioneer  Buitders  of  engineered  Lubricating  equipment 


Courses  leading  to  high  school  diplomas 
and  college  credits  are  open  now  to  men 
in  the  Army  or  Air  Force. 

Under  a  remarkable  program  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Insti¬ 
tute,  you  can  continue  your  education 
while  in  uniform  and  earning  the  new 
high  Army  and  Air  Force  pay. 

It’s  your  golden  opportunity  to  get  the 
higher  learning  so  necessary  to  success 
today.  Wherever  you  go — Europe,  the 
Far  East,  or  right  here  in  the  United 
States— you  can  take  advantage  of  this 
educational  plan  while  learning  a  skill 
or  trade  in  the  Army  or  Air  Force. 

Get  full  details  now  from  your  near¬ 
est  U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force  Re¬ 
cruiting  Station. 


U.S.  ARMY  AND  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 
RECRUITING  SERVICE 


‘7/Ccf  *P&cc  R  E  I 

PRIZE  WINNING  LETTERS  FROM  REARERS  IN  OEtt 
"MOST  EMBARRASSING  EXPERIENCE”  CONTEST 


IN  MY  EARLY  teens  Father  always 
boarded  several  mares  and  colts  and, 
as  always  happens  with  livestock,  they 
would  find  a  weak  spot  in  the  fence 
and  get  loose.  We  could  usually  round 
them  up  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
but  this  time  it  was  different. 

It  was  about  midnight  on  a  clear, 
bright  moonlight  night  in  midsummer 
when  Father  called  up  the  back  stairs 
that  the  horses  were  out  and  to  hurry 
down  and  help  catch  them.  So  Brother 
and  myself,  thinking  things  would  be 
as  usual,  just  slipped  on  our  shirts  and 
when  downstairs  put  on  our  boots  so 
we  could  trample  through  the  briars. 

But  this  time  we  had  no  luck;  we 
could  not  head  them  off.  The  old  mare 
wanted  to  go  travelling  and  did.  We 
chased  her  and  the  colts  through  the 
fields  for  more  than  a  mile  right  down 
to  the  “Main  Road” — a  heavily  trav¬ 
elled  highway  leading  from  the  county 
seat  of  Riverhead  to  Greenport. 

I  devoutly  hoped  there  would  be  no 
traffic  but  very  soon  we  heard  the 
‘clop,  clop”  of  horseshoes  coming  down 
the  pike.  Brother  and  I  got  as  far  to 
the  side  of  the  road  as  possible  and 
the  first  rig  passed  without  trouble; 
except  our  red  faces.  And  then  a  rig 
slowed  down  to  a  walk  and  “Hi,  Boys! 
Got  the  ‘New  Look’  ”  (or  words  to 
that  effect)  —  followed  by  female 
laughter.  We  recognized  the  rig  and 
man  but  not  the  lady. 

We  sure  wished  the  earth  would 
open  up  and(  swallow  us  because  I’m 
sure  no  one  before  or  since  ever  saw 
two  boys  in  their  early  teens  on  the 
highway  dressed  in  shirt  tails  and  a 
pair  of  boots.— Ernest  C.  Tuthill,  Mat- 
tituck ,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

—  a. a.  — 

HAVE  A  SEAT! 

I  WAS  supplying  the  pulpit  one  Sun¬ 
day  in  a  certain  town.  We  were  sing¬ 
ing  the  hymn  before  the  sermon.  It  was 
my  custom  to  sit  down  at  the  close  of 
this  hymn  before  beginning  the  ser¬ 
mon.  Unconsciously  I  had  moved  away 
from  my  chair  during  the  singing,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  hymn,  instead  of  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  chair  I  sat  on  the  floor  in 
full  view  of  most  of  the  congregation. 
That  was  a  ticklish  situation  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  my  most  embar¬ 
rassing  moment  was  that  in  which  I 
struggled  to  my  feet  to  begin  the  ser¬ 
mon. — Anonymous. 
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A  RECKING 

THE  MOST  embarrassing  time  of 
my  life  was  one  Sunday  about  fifty- 
one  years  ago.  I  then  lived  on  a  farm 
in  the  Madison  Valley  of  Montana 
about  sixty  miles  north  of  Yellowstone 
Park.  I  borrowed  a  two-wheeled  road 
cart  and  horse  from  an  old  sheep  herd¬ 
er  and  went  to  see  a  girl  just  home 
from  college. 

That,  afternoon  my  brother  was  to 
preach  at  a  school  house  across  the 
Madison  River  about  three  miles  dis¬ 
tance  straight  across.  But  to  go  up 
around  the  bridge  was  about  twelve 
miles,  so  I  told  the  girl  we  could  make 
it  in  time  if  we  forded  the  river.  She 
said  okay  with  her  if  I  knew  the  ford. 
We  had  to  cross  three  channels.  The 
first  one  was  about  axle  deep,  the 
next  one  was  a  little  deeper,  but  the 
third  one  was  deep  enough  so  that  at 
the  best  we  would  have  to  hold  our 
feet  up. 

But  as  we  came  to  the  third  chan¬ 


nel  (I  hadn’t  been  across  it  that  year 
and  did  not  know  that  it  had  washed 
out,  but  it  had)  the  horse  went  down 
the  bank  and  right  off  into  a  deep  hole 
and  the  water  was  clear  over  the  cart 
seat,  so  we  were  soaked  clear  to  our 
waists.  The  girl  was  dressed  in  a  long 
white  dress  and  wide  flaring  skirts  as 
was  then  the  style.  Well,  when  we  got 
out  we  did  not  go  to  church.  We  sat 
down  on  the  river  bank  and  dried  off  a 
little,  then  we  started  for  home  the 
long  way  around.  She  never  went  rid¬ 
ing  with  me  again. — William  E.  Oliver, 
Box  434,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


—  A. a.  — 

DON’T  SHORT! 

SOME  YEARS  ago  when  I  was  in  the 
army,  we  were  out  on  the  rifle 
range  on  a  qualification  shoot.  I  was 
just  a  rookie,  and  to  make  it  worse  the 
Colonel  was  giving  our  company  a 
range  inspection  a  little  unexpectedly. 

I  was  having  trouble  locating  the 
bull’s-eye  and  the  line  sergeant  told  me 
to  suspend  firing  momentarily  while 
he  coached  another  lad  as  bad  as  I. 
Firing  in  a  prone  position  was  rather 
tiresome,  so  I  sat  up,  swung  around 
my  rifle  and — 

“Hey,  you  put  that  gun  down!”  a 
loud  angry  voice  commanded  me.  1 
quickly  looked  up  and  my  hair  stood  on 
end  I  guess.  I  had  my  rifle  aimed 
straight  at  the  Colonel,  and  it  was 
loaded  and  cocked. 

The  Colonel  said  no  more  to  me.  He 
didn’t  have  to,  that  was  enough.  I'll 
never  forget  that,  nor  the  “ribbing”  1 
took  for  a  while  from  some  of  the 
boys  in  the  outfit.— Fay  Guiles,  Sidney, 
Nev)  York. 

—  A  A.  — 

SLIGHTLY  LATE 

IN  THE  good  old  summer  time,  back 
in  horse  and  buggy  days,  my  beau 
drove  from  his  home  in  the  town  where 
I  attended  school  to  my  home  five 
miles  away  on  the  farm. 

We  decided  to  attend  church  that 
evening  and  not  knowing  the  hour  of 
service,  set  out  in  what  we  thought 
was  plenty  of  time.  We  failed  to  hear 
a  first  or  second  bell,  which  puzzled  us, 
but  upon  arriving  we  heard  singing  so 
we  marched  in  relieved  to  think  we 
were  not  very  late. 

The  young  lady  next  me  handed  me 
a  singing  book — all  opened — and  I  sang 
with  my  usual  gusto.  At  the  close  of 
the  hymn  the  preacher  pronounced  the 
benediction. — Mrs.  E.  E.  Eldridge,  R.  2, 
Fillmore ,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

DOOR  WIFE! 

IN  THE  47  years  that  have  passed 
since  our  wedding  day,  I  cannot  re¬ 
call  an  event  that  has  caused  me  more 
embarrassment  than  the  first  tim£  I  in¬ 
troduced  my  wife  of  only  a  few  hours 
to  our  host,  the  manager  of  Hazelmere 
Inn,  where  we  began  our  honeymoon. 

It  was  a  delightful  place,  homelike, 
unpretentious  and  informal.  I  was  fill¬ 
ed  with  joy  and  happiness,  and  very 
proud  of  my  blushing  bride.  Therefore, 
as  we  approached  our  host  I  proudly 
introduced  her  as  my  wife — Miss — • 
Needless  to  say,  she  was  not  the  only 
one  that  was  blushing  as  I  realized 
that  I  had  given  her  maiden  name  in¬ 
stead  of  Mrs.—,  my  own.  And  still 
after  all  these  47  years,  my  wife  has 
not  forgiven  me  for  that  first  intro¬ 
duction.  —  Irving  C.  II.  Cook,  South 
Bymn,  N.  Y. 
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Don’t  lose  those  milk  dollars  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  and  improper  cooling. 
All  Westinghouse  Milk  Coolers  cool 
milk  faster  because  every  Drop-In 


Powerful  Westinghouse 
Built-in  Circulator 
forces  18  TONS  of 
water  per  hour  around 
the  cans. 


If  I  start  melons  under  hot  caps,  then 
spray  between  the  hills  with  2,  4-D,  will 
the  vines  be  injured  later  when  the  vines 
run  over  the  sprayed  ground?  Will  there 
be  any  detrimental  effect  on  the  crop 
planted  on  that  ground  the  following 
year? 

We  are  not  quite  sure  just  how  much 
injury  would  result  from  your  type  of 
application.  However,  the  2, 4-D  ordi¬ 
narily  remains  in  or  on  the  soil  for  3 
to  6  weeks  and  I  am  afraid  there 
would  be  some  adverse  effect.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  worth  trying  on  a 
small  scale.  There  is  no  residual  effect 
of  the  material  after  the  3  to  6  week 
period. 

Several  melon  growers  have  had  the 
same  idea  as  you  but  sprayed  with  an 
oil  spray  (like  Stoddard  Solvent  used 
to  weed  carrots)  just  before  removing 
the  caps.  This  material  kills  all  weeds 
except  grass  and  ragweed  and  has 
worked  well  in  the  few  cases  attempt¬ 
ed.  It  disappears  in  3  or  4  days. 

— H.  J.  Carew. 

The  other  day  I  ran  across  a  term 
"thermoduric"  as  applied  to  bacteria  in 
milk.  What  does  this  term  mean? 

Thermoduric  bacteria  belong  to  a 
type  which  are  resistant  to  heat.  Some 
of  them,  at  least,  can  withstand  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  143°  F.  for  30  minutes,  or 
160°  F.  for  15  seconds. 

Where  hot  water  is  used  for  steriliz¬ 
ing  milkers  and  pails  and  where  the 
job  is  not  thoroughly  done,  some  of 
these  bacteria  will  live  and  will  multi¬ 
ply.  That  is  one  reason  for  using  a  dis¬ 
infectant  such  as  a  chlorine  compound 
when  utensils  are  washed. 

The  milk  plant  can  check  this  type  of 
bacteria  by  counting  numbers  present 
in  milk  samples  before  and  after  pas¬ 
teurizing.  If  95%  of  the  bacteria  in 
milk  are  not  killed  by  pasteurizing,  it 
is  a  good  sign  that  these  heat-resisting 
bacteria  have  been  allowed  to  multiply. 

What  do  you  recommend  as  a  fertilizer 
lor  potatoes? 

The  label  “potato  fertilizer”  on  the 
bag  does  not  necessarily  make  it  a 
good  fertilizer  for  that  crop.  For  light 
soils  or  muck  soils  such  analyses  as 
4-8-12,  6-12-18,  5-10-10  or  8-16-16  are 
recommended  because  such  soils  need 
extra  potash.  On  heavier  soils  5-10-10, 
6-12-6  or  1-20-10  are  recommended. 
Where  manure  is  used  on  potatoes, 
more  phosphorus  is  needed  because 
this  is  lacking  in  the  manure  and  an 
analysis  such  as  4-12-4,  4-16-4  or 
6-18-6  is  indicated. 

I  have  had  trouble  with  my  cucumbers 
which  do  not  grow  as  long,  slender  and 
green  as  the  catalog  description  would 
indicate  they  should. 

The  color  of  the  cucumbers  depends 
on  *-Wo  things,  one  is  the  maturity  and 
the  second  the  variety.  Such  varieties 
as  the  Burpee  Hybrid  A  &  C  and 
Straight  Eight  have  dark  green  color. 
Doubtless  you  have  noticed  that  any 
variety  soon  takes  on  a  yellow  color 
when  it  gets  slightly  past  its  best  pick¬ 
ing  stage. 

'Ihe  slenderness  or  fatness  of  a  cu¬ 
cumber  depends  also  on  the  variety 
and  the  stage  of  maturity.  The  vari¬ 
eties  mentioned  above  go  through  a 
Period  when  they  are  just  right  to 
meet  the  best  market  demands.  How¬ 
ever,  that  is  a  rather  short  period  and 
you  need  to  keep  them  picked  every 
ether  day,  at  least  during  hot  weather. 

\  w°uld  suggest  that  you  try  picking 
a  few  cucumbers  and  try  cutting  them 
curing  various  stages  of  maturity.  The 

td  should  not  be  full  grown,  and  ma- 
Ure°  After  you  have  cut  a  few,  you 
<t'an  ‘soon  judge  from  the  outside  ap¬ 
pearance  when  the  cucumber  has 


reached  the  proper  stage.  It  is  usually 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at 
that  time.  The  exterior  is  rather  rough 
and  warted  still,  whereas  two  or  three 
days  later  the  outside  will  be  smooth 
and  the  seeds  mature  even  before  it 
starts  to  color. — A.  J.  Pratt. 

In  a  recent  issue  you  gave  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  blight  resistant  potato  vari¬ 
eties.  I  would  appreciate  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  older  varieties. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Earl  Harden- 
burg  for  the  following  information: 

“Some  of  the  best  quality  varieties 
are  not  adapted  to  any  but  the  best 
of  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Green  Mountain,  Houma,  Mo¬ 
hawk,  and  Cobbler  should  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  on  heavy,  wet  soils  or  where 
good  spraying  facilities  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  General  purpose  varieties  which 
are  superceding  the  old  Rural  and  Rus¬ 
set  Rural  varieties  and  which  seem  to 
do  well  on  a  wide  range  of  soils  are 
Katahdin,  Sebago,  Ontario,  Erie,  Pon¬ 
tiac,  and  Sequoia.  Of  these,  Katahdin 
is  the  earliest  maturing  and  perhaps 
the  surest  cropper.  It  does  not  yield 
as  high  as  the  other  five  listed,  but 
its  tubers  are  always  of  a  high  market¬ 
ability.  It  can  be  matured  in  120  days. 

“Sebago  is  resistant  to  both  blight 
and  scab  and  has  a  higher  starch  con¬ 
tent  than  Katahdin,  but  it  has  poor 
storage  quality.  Ontario  is  very  resist¬ 
ant  to  scab  and  is  well  recommended 
where  scab  is  a  problem  and  where  the 
soil  is  not  very  acid.  Pontiac,  a  fairly 
late,  red  variety  is  a  usually  high 
yielding  and  a  sure  cropper;  it  is  of 
low  starch  content  except  possibly  on 
very  light  soils.  Sequoia  is  one  of  the 
highest  yielding  varieties  known,  is  of 
good  quality,  and  quite  resistant  to 
insect  injury.  However,  it  is  very  late 
and  the  tubers  are  subject  to  oversize, 
to  hollow  heart,  and  to  blight  rot.” 

What  effect  does  hard  water  have/>n 
efficiency  of  washing  powders  for  dairy 
utensils? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  a  washing 
material  which  may  be  satisfactory  on 
one  farm  may  be  unsatisfactory  on 
another  where  the  water  is  hard. 

One  method  of  testing  a  washing 
powder  on  your  own  farm  is  to  make 
a  solution  in  a  quart  milk  bottle  of  the 
washing  powder  you  are  using  at  the 
same  strength  you  will  use  on  equip¬ 
ment.  Let  it  stand  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  If  the  solution  is  clear  you 
know  that  it  is  satisfactory;  if  it  is 
cloudy,  better  look  for  another  wash¬ 
ing  powder.  Next,  shake  the  solution 
thoroughly.  If  good  suds  form  and  do 
not  disappear  rapidly,  it  is  another 
indication  that  the  washing  powder  is 
satisfactory. 

I 

When  milk  cans  are  returned  from  the 
plant,  is  it  best  to  leave  them  with  covers 
on  or  to  take  covers  off  and  turn  the  cans 
upside  down  on  a  rack? 

It  is  better  to  put  the  cans  on  a 
rack.  If  the  cans  have  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  sterilized,  and  there  is  always 
that  possibility,  any  moisture  left  in 
the  can  will  permit  the  bacteria  to 
multiply.  Furthermore,  when  cans  are 
left  on  the  milk  stand  all  day  there  is 
the  possibility  that  some  dust  will  be 
blown  up  under  the  lid  of  the  can  and 
that  this  will  get  into  the  milk  when 
the  cans  are  used. 

What  is  meant  by  a  double-work  apple 
tree? 

Some  varieties  which  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  collar-rot  are  double-worked, 
which  means  grafting  a  resistant  var¬ 
iety  to  the  root;  then  later  the  variey 
wanted  is  grafted  onto  the  resistant 
variety  several  inches  above  ground 
level. 


Unit  has  a  BUILT-IN  CIRCULA¬ 
TOR  which  pumps  18  tons  of  water 
per  hour  around  the  milk  cans.  This 
circulating  cold  water  picks  up  heat 
from  the  milk  cans  twice  as  fast  as 
still  water. 

There  is  no  extra  charge  for  this 
added  feature.  It  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment  and  not  an  accessory.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  cooling  equipment  is  a 
Hermetically -Sealed  Drop-In  Unit 
which  gives  economy  of  operation. 


T |  the  morning  I  found  the 

X  fence  down,  I  saw  trouble 
headed  my  way,”  says  Mr.  Wins¬ 
low  who  farms  600  acres  near 
Westfield. 

“Come  to  find  out,  my  cattle 
had  ruined  the  vineyards  on  two 
neighboring  farms.  That  episode 
might  have  cost  me  $1,000,  but 
for  National  Grange  Insurance. 
No  doubt  about  it,  you  can’t 
beat  Grange  Insurance  for  real, 
all-round  protection.” 

Claims  resulting  from  straying 
livestock  are  only  one  type  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  low  cost  Grange  Pack¬ 
age  Policy.  With  National  Grange 


economy  of  maintenance  and  ease 
of  service. 

For  further  information  about 
forced  circulation,  plus  the  other 
features  of  the  new  Westinghouse 
Milk  Coolers  with  the  5-Year  Pro¬ 
tection  Plan,  see  your  Westinghouse 
Dealer  or  write  to: 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
Electric  Appliance  Div.,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 


Insurance  you  get  triple  protec¬ 
tion  .  .  .  three-way.  liability  cover¬ 
age  that: 

#  Includes  All  Farm  Opera¬ 
tions.  Protects  you  from 
damage  suits  from  hired 
men  or  the  public. 

#  Covers  All  Personal  Activi¬ 
ties  of  Farm  Family. 

%  Provides  Medical  Payments 
Coverage  For  Employees 

#  And  The  Public. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  local 
Grange  Agent  today.  Ask  him 
about  the  new  National  Grange 
livestock  coverage. 


MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


National  Grange 


*  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

New  York  State  Office:  State  Tower  Building,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


|  Send  For 
I  Your  Cop* 


TODAY 

Mb 


National  Grange  Insurance  Companies 
Dept.  AA  30  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  my  copy  o(  "The  Farmer’s 
Best  Friend”  together  with  information  on  the  insurance  coverage 
checked. 


..  .  Farm  Liability 
...  Automobile 
...  Fidelity  Bonds 

Name . . 

Address . . . 

Occupation...., . . 


Comprehensive  Personal  Liability 
Manufacturers  &  Contractors 
Property  Fire  Insurance 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Plants  jn  25  cities  •  Offices  everywhere 


“That  broken  fence 
spelled  trouble  .  .  . 
$1*000  worth!” 


Everett  Winslow 
Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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Most  amazing  and  use¬ 
ful  machine  of  its  kind. 

Has  powerful  2-HP  air 
cooled  motor.  It  mows 
grass  or  weeds,  plows,  tills,  moves  snow, 

cultivates,  pumps  water,  runs  grinder,  and  does 
many  other  chores.  As  the  name  implies  this 
Ottawa  is  definitely  a  “Work-Master.”  Has  two 
speeds  and  free  wheeling.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
"Work  Master”  is  a  much  needed  year  round  ma¬ 
chine  to  lighten  your  burdens.  When  .mowing,  cuts 
close  to  trees  and  under  fences.  It  follows  ground 
contour.  The  40  in.  sickle  bar  enables  one  man  to 
mow  5  to  8  acres  a  day.  A  boy  or  woman  can  op¬ 
erate  easily.  Designed  for  private  homes,  estates, 
etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  Write  for  free  details 
and  low  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  1-831  Lawn  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


STOP  KILLING 
YOUR  COWS 

Tn  ^nne  n  Few  Cent c  f  when  you  use  cheap> 

MO  oave  a  rtw  ineffectual  “grease” 

you  are  risking  infection  that  may  lead  to  Mastitis  and 
actually  kill  your  cows.  Don’t  be  penny-foolish  .  . 
don’t  take  chances!  Protect  and  save  your  herd  with 
SECURITY  UDDER  FORMULA,  the  pi  oven  antiseptic 
healing  ointment  that  clears  up  without  delay  sore, 
caked,  chapped,  swollen  udders  and  teats — often  be¬ 
tween  milkings.  Helps  prevent  Mastitis! 

SAVE  THE  UDDER  «»«»  yon  SAVE  THE  COW! 

1  lb.  (trial  size)  $2.50 
5  lb.  (economy  size)  $7.50 
ORDER  TODAY  AT  YOUR 

LOCAL  DRUG,  CREAMERY, 

FEED  OR  SUPPLY  STORE 
(Accept  no  substitute  —  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply,  order  direct 
giving  name  and  address  of  your 
dealer.) 

SECURITY  REMEDIES  CO 

Dept.  AA-2, 

144  W.  27th  St.,  N.Y.  1,N.Y. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With  * 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  b-32*  ,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


musses 

CORONA  MFG.  CO 


FOR  MINOR  COTS,  CHAPPING 
CRACKED  TEA'TS,.,W0UN^ 


lW  AIMTMFNT 


OINTMENT 

•ounce  con  .  .  .  .  75  c 
ASCSHl  Kenton,  Ohio 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Preservatives  anti  the  Silo 


of  late  cutting.  Second,  weather  dam. 
age  to  the  crop  after  it  is  cut.  Third, 
storage  losses  in  the  hay  mow  or  silo, 
Making  silage  from  part  of  the  hay 
crop  can  largely  eliminate  the  first 
two!  In  addition,  early  cutting  greatly 
increases  aftermath  for  pasture.  For 
these  reasons  hay  crop  silage  has  a 
place  on  most  modern  dairy  farms. 

Nutrient  losses  in  good  silage  are 
higher  than  most  people  have  thought. 
Under  the  best  conditions,  actual  dry 
weight  losses  of  5%  to  10  %  should  be 
expected.  Since  this  loss  is  from  the  di¬ 
gestible  part,  the  true  loss  of  feeding 
value  for  the  cow  is  nearly  double  the 
dry  weight  loss.  This  loss  is  the  result 
of  putting  fresh,  living  plant  cells  into 
the  silo.  They  continue  their  life  pro¬ 
cesses  for  hours  or  days.  There  is  a 
further  loss  in  the  fermentation  pro¬ 
cesses.  These  losses  are  greatest  when 
the  crop  is  on  the  dry  side  and  hence 
does  not  pack  well  enough. 

Except  at  very  high  elevations  or 
on  very  poorly  drained  soils,  com  silage 
is  the  highest  yielding  crop  in  nutri¬ 
ents  and  milk  per  acre,  but  often  not 
in  milk  per  man  hour. 

The  actual  cost  of  nutrients  is  slight, 
ly  higher  in  corn,  but  the  higher  acre 
yield  makes  possible  more  cows  and  a 
larger  sized  business,  an  urgent  need 
on  many  Northeast  farms. 

The  dairymen  who  should  consider 
all-grass  farming  are  those  who  cannot 
grow  corn  well  even  with  the  best  hy¬ 
brids  and  adequate  fertility,  or  where 
erosion  is  a  serious  problem. 

Most  of  the  unfavorable  comments 
on  hay  crop  silage  from  the  reporting 
farmers  were  on  the  labor  involved.  A 
( Continued  on  Page  27) 


Less  than  one-third  used  a  preserva¬ 
tive  of  the  proper  kind  or  in  adequate 
amount  to  be  effective.  Therefore  the 
good  quality  of  silage  obtained  by  more 
than  85%  of  the  farmers  was  not  due 
to  the  use  of  preservatives.  In  fact, 
ariiong  the  3%  who  didn’t  like  their 
silage  there  were  as  many  with  a  pre¬ 
servative  as  without! 

The  figures  showed  that  175  men 
used  molasses,  15  ground  grain,  16 
salt,  18  a  bacteria  culture,  307  no  pre¬ 
servative,  and  a  few  such  miscellaneous 
materials  as  dry  hay,  whey,  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Several  careful  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  neither  salt  nor 
bacterial  culture  can  be  depended  upon 
to  change  the  quality  of  silage.  All  sil¬ 
age  crops  have  plenty  of  suitable  bac¬ 
teria  on  them  by  the  time  they  get 
into  the  silo.  The  only  preservatives 
that  have  an  important  effect  are 
those  that  add  acid  directly  or  supply 
sugar  which  can  be  changed  to  acid. 
Preservatives  don’t  affect  mold  growth. 
There  is  a  definite  trend  away  from 
preservatives  for  hay  crop  silage.  Ex¬ 
periences  of  hundreds  of  farmers  show 
that  acceptable  silage  can  usually  be 
made  from  the  crop  alone. 

Most  of  the  men — 65% — reported 
that  their  silo  was  air  tight.  Only  about 
half  of  the  farmers  answered  the  ques- 


This  picture  shows  what  a  farmer  can  do  in  using  his  initiative  to  build  labor-sav¬ 
ing  gadgets.  It  is  a  gutter  cleaner  operated  by  an  electric  motor  and  built  by  Eric 
Egran  who  operates  a  350-acre  dairy  farm  five  miles  south  of  Norwich,  New  York. 
His  first  experiment  five  years  ago  was  operated  by  horse  power  but  later  He 
obtained  two  hay  hoists  to  furnish  the  power,  one  for  each  120-foot  gutter.  With 
these  he  can  clean  his  stable  in  20  minutes. 

The  cleaner  is  built  from  scrap  parts,  has  three  slanting  shovels  and  cleans  from 
20  to  30  feet  of  gutter  at  a  time.  The  cleaner  dumps  the  manure  directly  into  o 
wagon,  then  the  person  at  the  motor  control  puts  it  in  reverse  and  the  cleaner 
is  pulled  back  along  the  side  of  the  gutter  for  another  load. 

Laurence  Stackhouse  of  Easton,  Pa.,  a  graduate  student  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  recently  conducted  a  time  and  motion  study  of  the  app0^ 

atus  in  action. 


Grass  Silage  Experiences 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


Furthermore,  most  authorities  agree 
that  the  most  desirable  fermentation 
takes  place  between  65%  and  70% 
water.  Most  hay  grasses  and  legumes 
are  about  ideal  in  moisture  without 
wilting  at  the  early  bloom  stage  of 
growth.  Ladino  clover  is  an  exception. 
It  is  8  to  10%  higher  in  moisture  than 
other  crops  at  full  bloom,  and  this 
should  be  considered  whenever  Ladino 
makes  up  a  considerable  part  of  the 
mixture. 

Farmers  will  see  a  big  difference  in 
feeding  silage  made  with  crops  at  70  % 
and  80%  water.  It  takes  45  pounds  of 
the  wetter  silage  to  equal  30  pounds 
of  the  drier  silage  in  dry  weight. 

At  the  full  bloom  stage  no  wilting 
is  needed  nor  is  it  desirable!  Most  crops 
cut  later  than  full  bloom  would  bene¬ 
fit  by  having  water  added.  Farmers 
needn’t  let  figures  on  the  most  desir¬ 
able  moisture  scare  them.  Early  cut 
crops  can  be  wilted  to  advantage.  At 
the  hay  stage,  wilting  isn’t  needed.  It 
is  always  better  to  be  on  the  wet 
rather  than  the  dry  side. 

Contrary  to  common  opinion,  corn 
silage  and  hay  crop  silage  exert  about 
the  same  pressure  on  the  silo  when 
they  contain  equal  amounts  of  mois¬ 
ture.  The  idea  that  “grass”  silage  cre¬ 
ates  more  pressure  came  from  those 
who  made  very  wet  silage. 

Equipment  Used 

Most  farmers  in  this  group  used  reg¬ 
ular  hay  making  machinery.  They  used 
389  hay  loaders,  60  field  choppers,  and 
18  buckrakes.  Fifty-seven  pitched  on 
by  hand.  Fifty  used  a  windrower  on  the 
mower.  This  is  an  efficient  and  effect¬ 
ive  tool  with  crops  in  the  early  bloom 
stage  when  little  or  no  wilting  is  de¬ 
sired.  A  windrower  reduces  the  number 
of  stones  put  through  the  chopper  in 
crops  from  stony  fields.  The  side  de¬ 
livery  rake  is  the  tool  that  puts  the 
stones  into  the  windrow. 

When  asked  whether  lack  of  suit¬ 
able  equipment  was  a  handicap  to 
them,  126  said  Yes  and  196  No.  This 
indicates,  not  that  they  wouldn’t  like 
better  machines,  but  rather  that  they 
aren’t  going  to  let  lack  of  equipment 
stand  in  their  way  for  the  next  year 
or  two. 

Eighty-eight  had  the  chopper  set  for 
%  or  y2  inch  cut.  The  shorter  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  close  packing  and  forcing  out 
air. 


tion  on  mold  in  their  silage.  Of  these, 
22%  said  none,  56%  a  small  amount, 
and  22%  a  large  amount.  The  two 
common  places  for  mold  were  on  top 
and  around  the  wall  where  air  got  into 
the  silage.  This  observation  is  the  same 
as  for  silos  filled  with  corn.  Hay  crop 
silage  molds  as  readily,  but  no  more 
readily,  than  com  at  the  same  moisture 
content. 

Except  for  the  top  10  feet,  a  man  in 
the  silo  has  little  effect  on  packing  the 
silage  or  forcing  out  the  air.  Fine 
chopping  and  adequate  moisture  are 
the  key  points  in  good  packing  of  hay 
crop  silage. 

Advantages 

The  555  men  who  reported  their  ex¬ 
periences  had  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  advantages  of  harvesting  part  of 
the  first  cutting  for  silage.  Nearly  300 
said  they  were  able  to  beat  the  weath¬ 
er.  Saving  the  quality  of  the  hay  crop 
was  mentioned  by  151.  More  second 
growth  for  pasture  or  hay  was  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  125.  Twenty-six  men  said 
it  helped  control  weeds,  and  50  said 
it  saved  storage  space. 

Actual  figures  show  that  it  takes 
about  one-third  as  much  space  in  the 
silo  to  hold  the  crop  as  is  required  for 
long  hay  in  the  mow. 

The  real  advantages  of  silage  mak¬ 
ing  as  compared  with  dry  hay  show 
most  clearly  when  you  consider  the 
three  places  where  major  losses  occur 
in  handling  the  number  one  dairy 
crop.  First,  over-maturity  as  a  result 
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dfow  *  CONCRETE 


FENCE  POSTS 

•  By  SEWARD  FOOTE 


IN  THESE  DAYS  of  shortages  of  all 
lkinds,  the  good  old-fashioned  red  ce¬ 
dar  fence  post  also  seems  to  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  this  popular  malady.  Locust 
posts  may  be  an  acceptable  substitute 
in  some  areas,  and  other  varieties  may 
be  impregnated  with  one  of  the  various 
wood  preservatives  which  are  effective 
in  increasing  their  useful  life.  The  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  these  methods  and 
the  eventual  decay  of  the  wood,  how¬ 
ever,  have  resulted  on  many  farms  in 
the  discovery  that  the  permanency  of 
the  concrete  post  puts  it  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  position  with  the  best  of  today’s 
acceptable  substitutes. 

Making  these  concrete  posts  in  your 
spare  time  may  use  some  available  la¬ 
bor  that  would  otherwise  be  unproduc¬ 
tive.  Any  flat  floor  in  a  stable  or  shop 
that  doesn’t  freeze  is  a  good  place  to 
do  the  job. 

In  the  illustration,  suggested  details 
are  shown  for  a  mold  to  make  5  posts 
at  a  time.  If  plenty  of  room  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  isn’t  necessary  to  construct  the 
pallet,  or  platform:  the  2x4’s  may  be 
placed  directly  upon  a  concrete  or 


the  surface  often  rusts,  causing  the 
concrete  to  spall  off  and  thus  shorten 
the  life  of  the  post. 

Two  of  the  reinforcing  bars  for  each 
post  should  be  cut  12”  shorter  than  the 
length  of  the  post,  then  so  placed  as 
to  have  6”  of  concrete  covering  each 
end  of  the  bar.  The  other  two  bars 
or  wires  need  be  only  3’  long,  placed 
in  the  concrete  so  as  to  extend  from 
a  point  18”  below  the  ground  line  to 
18”  above.  Bars  of  equal  length 
should  be  placed  diagonally  opposite 
each  other. 

Mixing' 

The  concrete  mix  recommended  for 
precast  posts  is  4  gallons  of  water  per 
sack  of  cement  when  using  average 
damp  sand.  This  should  be  mixed  with 
2  parts  of  sand  to  2%  parts  of  pea 
size  crushed  stone  or  gravel  until  a 
rather  stiff  mix  is  secured.  %”  should 
be  the  maximum  size  of  the  coarse 
gravel  or  crushed  stone. 

After  thorough  mixing,  the  concrete 
is  placed  about  1”  deep  in  the  molds. 
Two  reinforcing  bars  are  then  accur- 


Bu/khead  for  casting 
shorter  posts 


Concrete  mix-/ 2-2 i  with 
not  more  than  4  gal.  of  water 
added  per  sack  of  cement 
for  average  damp  sand.  Max 
size  gravel  -  j  in. 

M olds  to  be  thoroughly 
oiled  before  and  after  each 
use. 


Z\4M-0m 
G  required 

2x4x3 -J* 


8  sets  required 

rxG’xB-O'T.&G. 

1  required 


wood  floor  and  removed  much  sooner 
than  possible  with  the  pallet  method. 
They  can  then  be  set  up  again  to  cast 
another  lot  of  posts  while  the  first  lot 
is  left  in  position  on  the  floor  to 
harden. 

Where  large  numbers  of  posts  are  to 
be  made,  metal  molds  will  be  found 
most  satisfactory.  These  are  available 
ir>  several  different  shapes  from  mold 
manufacturers. 

Quarter-inch,  triangular-shaped  strips 
are  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  forms 
to  make  shallow  grooves  on  one  side 
of  the  posts  at  the  required  spacings 
to  receive  fence  wires  or  friction  wire 
ties. 

The  molds  may  be  assembled  on  any 
smooth  level  surface  which  has  been 
Painted  with  oil  or  covered  with  heavy, 
waterproof  paper.  The  entire  mold 
should  be  thoroughly  coated  with  thin 
oil.  If  wood  molds  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  re-oiled  between  uses,  they 
will  resist  warping  and  last  for  many 
fillings. 

Reinforcing 

Reinforcing  of  concrete  posts  should 
receive  careful  attention.  Rusty  wire 
reinforcing  should  never  be  used.  For 
a  heavy  duty  post  of  extra  strength, 
our  %”  round  reinforcing  bars  are 
osed,  one  placed  near  each  corner. 

our  No.  6  gauge  wires  placed  in  the 
same  manner  make  a  post  which  is 
more  economical  and  which  is  strong 
'  nough  to  meet  average  requirements. 

1  ate  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  clear 
'  'stance  %”  between  the  edge  of  the 
reinforcing  bars  and  the  surface  of  the 
concrete.  Reinforcement  placed  nearer 


ately  placed,  the  molds  filled  to  with¬ 
in  one  inch  of  the  top  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  reinforcing  bars  placed.  The 
mold  is  then  filled  to  the  top.  As  the 
concrete  is  placed,  it  is  tamped  and 
spaded,  especially  against  the  sides  of 
the  molds  to  assure  smooth  surfaces 
on  the  finished  post.  The  fresh  con¬ 
crete  is  then  struck  off  with  a  straight¬ 
edge,  and  after  the  water  sheen  disap¬ 
pears  from  the  surface,  troweled  light¬ 
ly  to  form  a  smooth  top  surface. 

Curing' 

After  hardening  for  about  24  hours 
under  damp  cover,  the  forms  can  be 
removed,  and  about  48  hours  later  the 
posts  may  be  moved  if  carefully 
handled.  They  should  be  stacked  and 
kept  constantly  wet  by  sprinkling  for 
about  10  days.  They  should  be  at  least 
a  month  old  before  being  set  in  the 
field. 

For  best  results,  line  posts  should 
be  set  at  least  2’  into  the  ground. 
Corner  posts  should  be  well  braced 
and  set  3  y2  to  4  ft.  deep.  Concrete 
posts  are  usually  spaced  a  rod  apart, 
though  a  closer-  spacing  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  because  it  allows  less  sag  in 
the  fence. 

Shorter  concrete  posts  may  also  be 
used  for  electric  fence.  These  may  be 
driven  into  the  ground  and  equipped 
with  a  special  wired-on  insulator. 
These  may  be  made  by  placing  bulk¬ 
heads  in  the  regular  post  forms  to 
shorten,  the  length  to  5’.  Wire  rein¬ 
forcing  is  generally  used,  placed  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  line  posts.  These 
posts  are  set  18”  in  the  ground  and 
3  to  4  rods  apart. 


This  QUALITY  GULF  TIRE  has  special,  high-cleated  tread  that 

penetrates  into  soil  or  through  sod— gives  better  traction— more  pull 
at  the  draw-bar. 

Tread  is  open  and  flexible— springs  the  dirt  free.  Notice  how  tread 
cleats  overlap,  so  that  no  cleat  releases  grip  until  the  next  has  taken 
hold.  Cleats  are  guaranteed  not  to  pull  off.  Tire  shoulders  built  extra 
high  and  rugged  for  full  traction,  less  side-slippage.  Open  center 
tread,  for  cushioned  ride  even  on  hard-packed  soil. 


Combines  positive  steering  control,  mini¬ 
mum  rolling  resistance,  maximum  flotation. 
Raised  center  rib  lets  you  make  sharp  turns 
without  ridging  the  soil.  Double  side  ribs  resist 
slippage,  grip  furrow  walls.  Wide  tread  resists 
soil  packing.  Extra-strong  carcass. 


Wide,  flat  tread  ends  damaging  vibration. 

Extra-thick  tread,  broad  and  flat,  so  you  can 
do  fast  highway-hauling  without  sidesway  or 
vibration.  Resilient  construction  and  tough  car¬ 
cass.  Free-rolling  design  helps  make  full  use 
of  the  power  available,  helps  save  on  fuel  costs. 


You’ll  find  these  Gulf  Tires  at  Gulf 
Service  Stations,  at  many  farm  im¬ 
plement  dealers’,  and  at  Gulf  dis¬ 


tribution  plants. 

Drop  in  and  look  at  them,  today 
if  you  can. 
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CONTROL 

C0CCIDI0SIS 

WITH 


SULFA-GUAN-I-DIN 


You  will  find  it  effective,  economical,  safe,  and  easy  to  treat  your 
poultry  with  Sulfa-guan-i-dine. 

Effective  —  death  losses  are  cut  quickly  to  a  minimum. 

Economical — chickens  quickly  return  to  normal  feeding 
and  normal  weight  gains  are  maintained.  Money  saved 
by  avoidance  of  stunting  pays  for  treatment. 

Safe — there  are  no  after-effects. 

Easy — time,  work  and  litter  are  saved. 

Outbreaks  of  cecal  coccidiosis  require  prompt  action.  At  the  first 
signs  of  this  disease,  start  treatment  with  SULFA-GUAN-I-DINE  and 
get  the  full  benefits  in  chickens  saved  from  death  or  stunting! 

Free  illustrated  booklet  sent  upon  request.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  with  Sulfa-guan-i-dine,  kindly  send  us  his  name. 


Poultry  Department 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

American  Cyanamid  Company 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


EAR  NOISES? 


miserable  ear  noises  and  are 
Hard  of  Hearing  due  to  catarrh 
of  the  head,  write  us  NOW  for 
proof  of  the  good  results  our 
simple  home  treatment  has  ac¬ 
complished  for  a  great  many 
people.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR. 
Many  past  70  report  ear  noises 
gone  and  hearing  fine.  Send 
NOW  for  proof  and  30  days, 
trial  offer . 

THE  ELMO  CO.  Dept.  1 043,  Davenport,  Iowa 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great  Comfort 
and  Holding  Security 
Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address 
to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  102-L,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  torment¬ 
ing  pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands — by 
releasing  them  from  Trusses  with  springs  and 
straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  se¬ 
curely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it 
belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information — write 
today ! 


BLACK'' 

LEIF  40 


CAP-BRUSH 

Tap  the  Cap-Brush  on 
roosts  and  smear  the 
drops.  This  utilizes  the 
powerful  Black  Leaf40 
fumes  to  give  greatest 
coverage.  No  bristles 
to  absorb  and  waste 
the  liquid.  Fumes  pene¬ 
trate  the  feathers  of 
ryosting  chickens, 
killing  body  lice.  No 
handling  of  poultry. 

Write  for  directions  on 
feather-mite  control. 

Buy  only  in  original 
factory-sealed  containers 
to  insure  full  strength. 


6* 

k 


m 


40 
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%%  One  ounce  treats 
about  90  chickens 
—  60  feet  of  roost. 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Nicotine  Specialists  Since  1885 
LOUISVILLE  2  •  KENTUCKY 


Stony  o£ 


By  ALBERT  McFARLAND 

THE  RURAL  FREE  Delivery,  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  vast  mail  service,  passed 
its  50th  milestone  and  celebrated  its 
Golden  Jubilee  on  October  1,  1946.  The 
origin  of  this  “postoffice  on  wheels” 
goes  back  to  October  1,  1896,  when 
the  Post  Office  Department  after  much 
persuasion  appropriated  $40,000  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  out  the  idea  of  rural 
free  delivery  of  mail. 

This  great  contribution  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  domestic  economy  of  this  na¬ 
tion  was  sponsored  by  the  late  Thomas 
E.  Watson,  representative  in  Congress 
from  Georgia,  elected  as  a  Populist. 
Mr.  Watson  encountered  opposition 
when  he  proposed  that  $10,000  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  some  experimental 
routes  in  the  rural  districts.  The  idea 
was  termed  “a  craze”  by  President 
Cleveland  who  said  the  cost  would  be 
prohibitive.  The  Georgian  finally  got 
his  measure  through  with  the  aid  of 
the  National  Grange,  other  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  agricultural  press. 

The  Postmaster  General  first  tried 
the  system  in  Maryland  but  the  idea 
was  in  the  experimental  stage  until 
the  first  regular  service  was  set  up  in 
West  Virginia.  Three  routes  operated 
out  of  Charles  Town,  one  out  of  Hall- 
town  and  another  out  of  Uvilla. 

First  Regular  Routes 


years  of  his  life  to  the  R.  F.  D.  service 
on  some  of  the  worst  roads  in  his  coun¬ 
ty.  After  wearing  out  two  or  three 
buggies  and  wagons  and  getting  the 
best  out  of  five  Model  T  Ford  cars  and 
three  Chevrolets,  he  was  worn  out  him. 
self  and,  much  against  his  will,  forced 
to  retire  from  the  service  on  total  dis¬ 
ability. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  important 
part  that  the  delivery  of  mail  has  in 
our  daily  lives  and  to  show  primary 
grade  pupils  how  the  United  States 
Post  Office  operates  as  to  the  handling 
and  delivery  of  mail,  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
has  released  a  new  ten  minute  sound 
movie,  “The  Mailman.”  This  movie  fol¬ 
lows  a  rural  and  a  city  carrier  on  their 
appointed  rounds  and  explains  graphi¬ 
cally  how  postmen  sort  mail  and  de¬ 
liver  it. 


The  R.F.D. 


The  selection  of  these  three  towns 
was  largely  brought  about  by  the  per¬ 
sistent  endeavor  of  Harry  C.  Gibson, 
who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  R.  F.  D.  carrier  appointed  in  the 
United  States.  In  1896  he  visited  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  called  on  Postmaster- 
General  Wilson,  also  of  West  Virginia, 
to  present  his  ideas.  Mr.  Wilson  lis¬ 
tened  to  him  and  later  made  a  visit  to 
his  native  state  where  he  looked  up 
Mr.  Gibson  and  inquired  how  many 
families  could  be  served  on  one  day’s 
travel.  Mr.  Gibson,  without  any  com¬ 
mission,  answered  by  visiting  all  the 
homes  he  could  in  one  day.  He  ex¬ 
plained  his  idea  to  the  homes  visited 
and  the  would-be  patrons  were  greatly 
pleased. 

Being  impressed  by  the  response  of 
the  rural  folks  visited  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
Mr.  Wilson  issued  orders  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  five  rural  routes  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  county,  West  Virginia.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1896,  the  appointees  reported 
at  their  postoffices  for  their  first  trip 
over  their  routes. 

From  those  five  routes  the  R.  F.  D. 
reached  its  peak  in  1925,  an  all-time 
high  of  45,189  routes,  which  has  been 
reduced  to  32,197  routes  as  of  June  30, 
1946,  due  to  consolidation  of  routes  be¬ 
cause  of  improved  roads.  The  first  five 
carriers  covered  a  distance  of  about 
20  miles  each,  or  100  miles  in  all,  by 
horseback  and  served  approximately 
145  families.  According  to  the  official 
report  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30, 
1946,  rural  carriers  were  traveling  the 
amazing  distance  of  1,441,538  miles  a 
day  and  serving  29,641,772  patrons  over 
the  country  roads  of  America. 

Muddy  Roads 

The  early  carriers  of  the  rural  mail 
encountered  all  sorts  of  roads  and 
weather  conditions  and  had  to  undergo 
exposure  which  in  many  instances 
quickly  made  a  young  man  old,  for  the 
motto  then,  as  it  is  today  and  always 
will  be,  was  “the  mail  must  go  through.” 
And  except  in  rare  instances  it  always 
does  go  through.  The  writer  knows 
whereof  he  speaks  after  devoting  21 


Small  Pay 

The  early  carriers  started  on  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $40  a  month,  and  in  1902  the 
salary  was  only  $50  a  month.  In  1915 
the  pay  of  a  carrier  serving  a  route  of 
24  miles  and  over  for  six  days  a  week, 
was  only  $1200  a  year.  A  big  portion 
of  the  salary  was  spent  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  upkeep  of  the  convey¬ 
ances  to  carry  the  mail,  which  in  the 
last  five  decades  included  two-wheeled 
carts  and  wagons  with  a  stove  inside, 
the  pipe  coming  through  the  roof,  and 
corn  cobs,  coal,  wood,  etc.,  used  as  fuel. 

Those  early  carriers  were  so  short 
of  funds  that  in  1903  only  fourteen  of 
15,000  carriers  promised  to  attend  the 
first  R.  F.  D.  carriers’  convention.  But 
it  was  held  and  about  90  showed  up. 

Memories 

Down  through  the  years  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  of  the  rural  service  has 
changed  little,  for  the  carrier’s  job  is 
well  summarized  in  the  national  slogan 
“Service  with  a  smile.”  Into  my  mind 
come  memories  of  hardships  and  ex¬ 
periences  which  included  bodily  injury, 
pathos  and  humor  in  my  21  years  as 
R.  F.  D.  carrier  in  Ohio. 

I  remember  while  fording  a  stream 
with  the  water  over  the  running  boards 
that  the  crank  shaft  broke  in  the  old 
“flivver.”  With  the  water  steadily 
rising  and  the  mail  on  the  seat  beside 
me,  I  was  forced  to  wait  for  help  from 
a  nearby  patron,  who  ’phoned  for 
help  which  arrived  just  in  time  to  res¬ 
cue  me  from  a  most  critical  situation. 

Once  a  small  bridge  washed  out  and 
I  drove  for  a  week  across  a  gap  12 
feet  deep  on  two  planks  2x12  and  10 
feet  long.  Once  I  was  caught  in  a  bliz¬ 
zard  with  the  temperature  below  zero 
and  my  son  came  to  my  rescue.  "We 
transferred  the  mail  to  his  car.  I  waS 
forced  to  leave  mine  in  a  snow  drift 
until  the  next  day. 

The  last  day  I  covered  my  route, 
when  already  sick  but  still  carrying  on, 
I  had  an  accident.  I  broke  two  bones 
in  my  right  wrist,  and  with  that  han 
almost  helpless  tried  to  finish  ntf 
( Continued  on  Page  27) 
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MAXIMUM  and 

minimum  feeding 

( Continued  from  Page  14) 

G  F.  Heuser  who  is  one  of  the  feed 
men  at  Cornell  and  who  probably  had 
a  part  in  preparing  the  table.  He  gave 
me  the  answer.  It  is  simple  and  logical 
even  though  it  does  not  tell  us  how 
to  cut  down  the  feed  bill.  The  figures 
in  the  table  give  minimum  require¬ 
ments — the  hens  must  have  at  least 
the  amount  of  feed  shown  if  they  are 
to  maintain  their  weight  and  lay  at 
the  rate  given.  These  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  have  been  worked  out  by  actual 
experimental  feeding  and  weighing,  not 


AMOUNT  OF  FEED  REQUIRED 
DAILY  FOR  LAYERS 

Cornell  University  gives  the  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  pounds  of  feed  required 
each  day  for  layers  worked  out  on  the 
basis  of  average  bird  size  and  level  of 
production.  The  4-lb.  birds  are  Leghorns, 
and  the  birds  that  average  5V2-lbs.  are 
general  purpose  breeds.  The  amount  of 
feed  shown  in  the  table  is  for  100  birds. 
%  Production  4-lb.  Birds  S'A-fb.  Birds 


30 

22 

25 

40 

23 

26 

50 

24 

27 

60 

25 

28 

70 

26 

29 

80 

27 

30 

alone 

at  Cornell 

but  at  a 

number  of 

other 

experiment 

stations. 

Agreement 

in  results  from  the  different  stations  is 

striking. 

However,  the  farm  flock,  the  big 
commercial  flock,  the  laying  Test  pen 
of  13  pullets,  all  are  fed  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum,  consumption  of  feed.  There’s  a 
reason.  Experience  has  shown  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  feed  hens  by  any  pinch- 
penny  program.  The  more  feed  you  can 
get  the  flock  to  eat,  the  better  are  your 


chances  of  continuing  to  get  high  pro¬ 
duction.  A  drop  in  feed  consumption  is 
usually  followed  quickly  by  a  drop  in 
egg  production.  Apparently  it  is  true 
that  hens  will  eat  a  little  more  feed 
than  they  actually  need.  I  don’t  know 
of  anything  that  can  be  done  about  it. 
We  humans  also  eat  more  than  we 
need,  and  we  know  better.  What  else 
can  we  expect  of  our  hens? 

'  —  a. a.  — 

TURKEYS  NEED 
CONCENTRATED  RATION 

Poults  require  about  four  and  a  half 
times  as  much  vitamin  D  as  chicks, 
about  twice  as  much  vitamin  A.  and 
calcium,  and  somewhat  more  phosphor¬ 
us,  riboflavin  and  protein.  Likewise, 
breeding  turkeys  need  a  higher  level 
of  vitamins  A  and  D  and  riboflavin 
than  chickens.  These  facts  were 
brought  out  in  U.  S.  BAI  feeding  tests, 
which  also  showed  that  access  to  good, 
green  pasture  can  effect  a  fifteen  per 
cent  saving  in  the  amount  of  grain  re¬ 
quired. 

—  A.  A.  — 

POULTRY  MANURE 
REINFORCING 

According  to  H.  R.  Cox,  Extension 
Specialist  in  New  Jersey,  poultry 
farms  of  the  State  produce  every  year 
over  400,000  tons  of  poultry  manure 
estimated  to  be  worth  about  iy2  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

He  points  out  that  analyses  of  sam¬ 
ples  of  fresh  poultry  manure  from 
dropping  boards  show  on  the  average 
about  1  per  cent  nitrogen,  0.8  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  0.5  per  cent  pot¬ 
ash,  or  about  twice  as  much  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  as  fresh  stable 
manure.  The  same  poultry  manure 
properly  stored  and  dried  in  the  open 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 


Clean  Poultry  House  the  Townsend  Way 


BERlOII 

Now  has  25%  PROTEIN 


COMPLETE 
STARTING  RATION 


D  In  1941,  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration  carried  25% 
protein  in  addition  to  scientifically  tested  proportions  of  many 
other  top-quality  ingredients. 

During  the  war,  because  of  government  restrictions,  we  had 
to  reduce  slightly  the  protein  content.  Now,  however,  Beacon 
Complete  Starting  Ration  again  has  25%  protein  .  .  .  PLUS 
all  the  improvements  of  added  six  years’  war-time 
poultry  research. 


Yes- — there  are  many  ways  of  clean¬ 
ing  a  chicken  house,  but  we  think 
Francis  Townsend  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
has  something  here  that  is  easy  to 
make  and  practical  to  use.  Saves  a  lot 
of  time  and  does  a  better  job. 

A  small  compressor  is  mounted  on 
the  tractor;  the  50  gallon  drum  on  the 
spreader  has  two  garden  hoses  at¬ 
tached  so  two  men  can  work  at  the 
same  time.  The  pressure  gauge  is  set 
so  that  30  pounds  pressure  is  main¬ 
tained.  About  three  pounds  of  good 
washing  powder  is  added  to  each  50 
gallons  of  hot  water. 

Procedure  to  follow  in  cleaning  your 
brooder  and  chicken  houses: 

1.  Clean  out  all  manure  and  dirt 
that  can  be  easily  removed. 

2.  Give  the  house  a  good  soaking 
with  this  hot  solution  and  then  start 
scraping  and  washing  out  the  manure 
that  will  come  loose  quite  easily. 

3.  Hose  down  the  walls  and  give  pen 
a  final  flushing. 

4.  Disinfect  all  pens  with  this  same 
apparatus  after  they  have  all  been 
cleaned  and  had  time  to  dry  out. 

—Mad.  Go.,  N.  Y.  F.  B.  News. 


Just  one  year  ago  in  our  advertising  we  said  that  “Beacon 
Complete  Starting  Ration  is  now  better  than  it  ever  was” 
mainly  because  of  “a  new,  scientifically  tested  and  practically 
proved  proportion  and  assortment  of  Amino  Acids  ...  so 
essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of  your  chicks”.  We  asked  you 
to  try  it  and  prove  it  for  yourself.  And  you  did.  Users  were 
most  enthusiastic  in  their  praise. 

Now  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration  is  even  better  than 
it  was  last  year.  Again  we  say — Try  it  and  let  results  convince 
you. 

Feed  it  for  the  first  8  weeks  with  grit  and  water — no  other 
supplements.  For  the  7th  and  8th  week,  add  grain. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

(ttayuyfi.  "ft-  “tf. 


Th©  profit  possibilities  in  this  fascinating  business 
Will  amaze  you!  NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED.  Costs 
little  to  start,  just  a  few  minutes  daily  and  a  few  feet 
Of  backyard  space.  Several  females  and  one  male  starts 
•  large  herd  which  can  furnish  you  an  income  for  years. 

WE  SUPPLY  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  FREE! 

Tremendous  demand  for  breeding  stock*  delicious 
meat  and  world's  most  beautiful  rabbit  fur.  Dealers, 
cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts,  need  thousands  of 
these  luxurious  furs  NOW-  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free .  illustrated  booklet. 
WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  R-24  A  SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 


World’s  Largest  Breeder  of  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


luyr  ARRIVED  2  CARLOADS 


MANURE  SPREADERS 

2  Wheel  trailer  type;  robber  tires;  90  bu,  capacity;  on 
display  and  for  sale  at: 

CARMEN-GOODY  MOTOR  SALES  CORPORATION 
141-145  Congress  Street,  Troy,  New  York. 


^DKESIIVE  TRACT 


And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  They 
gently  and  effect  ively  “unblock”  your  digestive  tract  . 
This  permits  alt  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  <<■* 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  relief 
from  indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 
Buy  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills,  33i  at  any  drug¬ 
store,  today.  “Unblock”your  intestinal  tract  for  real 
relief  from  indigestion. 
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KERR  CHICKS 
DELIVER  THE  GOODS 


Big  EGGS  cmd  lots  of  'em! 

That's  what  you  can  count 
on  when  you  buy  lively 
Kerr  Chicks.  Backed  by 
generations  of  high-record 
birds. 

120,000  breeders 
blood  tested  an¬ 
nually  by  slow- 
tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  240- 
acre  breeding 
farm.  40th  year.  Order  now  for  special  dis¬ 
count.  Weekly  hatches.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  FREE  Poultry  Raiser's  Guide 
and  price  list. 

NEW  YORK  N.  J.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Paterson  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  Woodbury  Dunmore 

Schenectady  Jamesburg  Reading 

Binghamton  CONN.  Danbury  Stroudsburg 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


PUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved— U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatches 
every  week. 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  - 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  for  Circular  —  Established  J920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR, 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson.  New  York. 


Wayside  Reds  have  been  bred  23  years  to  firmly 
9  establish  in  them  the  qualities  that  assure  our 
customers  excellent  egg  records  and  maximum 
9  income  from  each  bird  started.  Our  customers 
report  flock  averages  of  180-200  eggs,  and  pre- 
A  mium  meat  quality,  too.  Order  some  of  these 
w  healthy,  husky,  chicks— all  from  our  6,000  care- 
£  fully  selected  breeders  here  on  our  own  farm. 

N.  Y.-U  S-  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 

9  Wayside  offers  the  breeds  and  crosses  listed  at 
left-all  the  same  high  Quality.  Baby  chicks 
9  available  every  week— either  straight-run  or 
sovrt  Reserve  vours  early!  Write  for  1948 
folder  and  nrices  today. 

WAYSIDE  FARM 

J.  C.  SMITH,  Proo. 

RD  2-G,  Middletown.  N.  V 


I^°>0  CHICKS 


Our  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorn 
|  Chicks  require  less  feed  to  grow,  lay 
more  eggs  per  lb.  of  feed  consumed 
|  — important  factors  to  your  1948 
poultry  profits.  Hammond  Leghorn 
Chicks  are  from  high  record,  trap- 
j  nested,  bloodtested  stock.  We’ve  im- 

_ _  and  bred  the  Barron  Strain  for  over 

30  ^  years.  Chicks  sexed  or  unsexed.  Write  us 
for  free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 

ROUTE  3,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK. 


ported 


ASK  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  ! 


Ask  any  of  your  neighbors  who  have  raised  Bray  Chicks 
what  they  think  of  them!  Mrs.  Floyd  Finn,  Cortland, 
N.  Y.— “Wonderful  layers.”  Jacob  Gossaye,  Walworth, 
N.  Y.— “Best  I  ever  received.”  Mrs.  Stanley  Thompson, 
Jordan,  N.  Y. — “More  eggs  than  ever  before.”  N.  Y.- 
U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Illustrated  catalogue, 
full  information  on  request.  Write 


FRED  W.  BRAY 


1 14  Myrtle  Ave. 
Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


Reduce  Costs  —  Build  Profits 

with  Mapes  chicks.  R.O.P.  sired 
to  produce  10-30%  more  eggs  than 
the  average  pullet.  Breeders  select¬ 
ed  for  meat  quality.  U.  S.  Ap- 
proved-Pullorum  Clean  Hamps, 
Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Red- 
Rocks  and  Rock- Reds  that  satisfy. 
For  full  information,  write 

MAPES  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  R3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


HALLPOT  QUALITY 


TURKEYS 


CHIX 


N.  H.  Reds 
Rocks  &  X 
W.  Leghorns 


DUX 


Mommoth 

White 

Pekins 


HILLPOT 


Box  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  (Phone  29) 
Freehold,  N.  J.  (Phone  0846) 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


( Continued  from  Page  25) 
air  has  about  double  the  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  potash  content,  or 
roughly  an  analysis  of  2-2-1. 

On  the  matter  of  reinforcing  he  com¬ 
ments:  “An  application  of  8,000  pounds 
of  poultry  manure  with  600  pounds  of 
20  per  cent  phosphate  is  equivalent  to 
about  2,000  pounds  of  a  4-10-2  fertiliz¬ 
er.  This  is  about  the  analysis  you  would 
get  with  the  manure  if  you  applied  3 
pounds  of  superphosphate  a  week  to 
the  dropping  boards  for  100  mature 
hens.  If  you  supplement  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  poultry  manure  and  superphos¬ 
phate  with  260  pounds  of  60  per  cent 
muriate  of  potash,  you  will  get  a  mix¬ 
ture  equivalent  to  1  ton  of  4-10-10  fer¬ 
tilizer.  This  is  a  good  general-purpose 
mixture  suitable  for  many  crops,  in¬ 
cluding  corn  and  tomatoes.” 

—  A, a.  — 

HOME  MADE  BACKSAVER 
FOR  THE  HENHOUSE 

A  poultryman  of  my  acquaintance, 
in  a  few  hours  of  spare  time,  made  a 
comparatively  inexpensive  feed  carrier 
which  serves  a  dual  purpose.  This  car¬ 
rier  runs  on  a  track  similar  to  the  one 
on  which  your  barn  or  garage  door 
runs.  In  addition  to  the  roller  and 
track,  which  carries  the  fixtures,  you 
will  need  four  or  five  heavy  hooks 
made  of  angle  iron.  These  hooks  may 
be  either  welded  in  one  central  piece 
of  iron  or  hung  with  heavy  chains  and 
are  used  for  carrying  the  feed  and  egg 
pails. 

The  feed  pails  are  filled  from  a  slid¬ 
ing  door  in  the  feed-room  bins,  then 
hung  on  the  carrier  hook  and  rolled 
along  the  track  to  the  different  pens 
in  the  poultry  house.  These  pails  are 
then  removed  from  the  hooks  as  they 
are  needed  for  filling  the  hoppers  or 
scattering  the  scratch  feed  in  the  floor 
litter. 

This  carrier  is  especially  handy  when 
culling  time  arrives,  as  the  crates  can 
be  hung  on  the  carrier  by  means  of 
heavy  chains  with  hooks  on  the  end. 
It  is  also  useful  in  egg  gathering,  as 
the  grain  pails  can  be  filled  with  the 
eggs,  and  for  housing  the  pullets  in 
the  fall. 

These  carriers  are  practical,  inex¬ 
pensive  to  build,  labor  savers  and  can 
be  used  in  small  houses  with  as  few 
as  three  bins.  Why  not  try  one? 

— £.  P.  Sargent. 

—  a.  a.  — 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
FEEDING  AND  LEUKOSIS 

How  many  pounds  of  grain  will  a  Rhode 
Island  pullet  consume  in  a  year  from  the 
time  she  is  housed  for  production  in  the 
fall  until  the  same  date  the  following 
fall? 

A  flock  of  Rhode  Island  pullets  that 
averaged  50  per  cent  production  for 
the  entire  year  would  eat  about  100 
pounds  of  feed  each  in  a  year.  Of 
course,  this  varies  some  according  to 


egg  production,  because  the  more  eggs 
a  hen  lays  the  more  feed  she  will  con¬ 
sume.  A  Rhode  Island  pullet  needs 
about  80  pounds  of  feed  a  year  just 

for  maintenance. 

*  *  * 

I  have  lost  a  number  of  birds  from 
Leukosis.  How  is  this  disease  contracted 
and  what  can  I  do  to  control  it?  Is  disin¬ 
fection  of  buildings  important? 

One  of  the  very  important  facts 
about  Leukosis  is  that  the  disease 
does  not  spread  to  any  extent  from  one 
adult  to  another,  nor  does  the  infec¬ 
tion  live  over  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
soil  or  in  buildings.  Living,  infected 
birds  are  the  chief  source  of  the  in¬ 
fection.  Very  young  chicks  are  highly 
susceptible  to  the  disease.  Suscepti¬ 
bility  decreases  as  age  increases.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  much  spreading  of 
Leukosis  to  chickens  past  5  months  of 
age.  Those  that  die  of  Leukosis  past 
that  age  probably  contracted  it  while 
they  were  still  in  the  brooder  stage. 

However,  I  am  not  trying  to  say 
that  one  does  not  need  to  do  a  good 
job  of  disinfecting  his  poultry  houses. 
There  are  probably  plenty  of  other  ills 
than  Leukosis  that  disinfection  will 
help  to  control,  or  at  least  minimize. 
Every  list  of  instructions  that  I  ever 
saw  for  the  control  of  Leukosis  includ¬ 
ed  thorough  disinfection.  I  merely 
wanted,  up  to  this  point,  to  make  it 
plain  that  in  the  control  of  Leukosis, 
disinfection  is  not  nearly  so  impor¬ 
tant  or  effective  as  two  other  practices: 

(a)  Purchase  of  chicks  that  come 
from  a  strain  that  has  been  selected 
( preferably  by  the  progeny  testing 
program)  over  a  number  of  years  for 
resistance  to  Leukosis. 

(b)  Brooding  the  chicks  for  the 
first  8  weeks  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
500  feet  from  any  adult  stock,  and 
never  in  the  same  building  with  old 
stock. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

*  *  * 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  hens  dy¬ 
ing.  Would  like  some  advice.  I'll  ex¬ 
plain  as  best  I  can  how  they  act.  They 
shake  their  heads  a  lot  and  start  dump¬ 
ing  around.  They  act  like  that  for  a  few 
days  and  then  they  die.  Their  faces  are 
pale.  I  had  one  White  Leghorn  that  lived 
for  a  long  time  just  dumping  around. 
Now  my  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  doing  the 
same  thing,  but  they  don't  live  so  long 
and  they  are  heavy  when  they  die.  What 
can  I  do  to  stop  losing  them?  It  means 
money  every  time  one  dies. 

— A.  T.,  New  York. 

Before  any  recommendations  can  be 
made,  it  is  very  important  to  find  out 
what  disease  is  in  the  flock.  The  way 
to  find  out  is  to  send  at  least  four  or 
five  of  your  sick  birds  to  the  State 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  for  ex¬ 
amination.  It  is  much  better  if  they 
are  sent  before  they  die. 

The  College  will  send  you  a  report 
of  what  they  find,  and  if  there  is  any 
remedy  or  other  way  of  stopping  your 
losses  they  will  tell  you.  No  charge  is 
made  for  this  service. 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page  ) 


"We  were  thinking  of  buying  a  little  farm  'til  we 
found  how  much  it  would  make  our  food  cost  us." 


Babcock's  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg- 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U  S 
with  365.10  points.  364.85  points  and  360  15 
points. 

ORDER  CHICKS  NOW- 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg- 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any. 
[where  in  U.  S. 


WINNER 

WORLD'S  CONTEST 

record  for 
>all  breeds 


highest 

leghorn 

PEN 

in  1947 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.I.  and  Cross  breds. 


LPCfc 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 


If  you're  interested  in: 

QUALITY 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Certified:  N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.: 

•CHICKS  •  BREEDING  MALES 

•HATCHING  EGGS 

OR  STARTED  PULLETS 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

A  postcard  brings  our  catalogue  and  latest  price  list. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed 

RICE  BROTHERS 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  Route3-A-3,  Trumansburg.N.Y, 


-feis+er'ZMfo  LIVE-PAY 
4/-  CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckll 
LEISTER’S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  l(X 

White  Leghorns  _ _ $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

SUPER  MATED  WII.  LEG _  14.00  28.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  _ 13.00  26.00  2.00 

Bar  or  White  Rocks _  15.00  22.00  10.00 

&AA  Rock  Hamp  Cross _  15.00  22.00  10.00 

AAA  Hamp  Rock  Cross -  16.00  23.00  10.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires _  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICK! 
$9.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  P» 


^.ULSH  FARM!  CHICKJB 

V 


All  Breeders  caretully  culled  &. 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon. &Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  CKis 
Will  ship  C.O.D.— Postage  Pd.  100  100  Jw 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . — $12.50  $25.00  S2.00 

Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas. .  13.50  26.00  3.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks  .  14.50  22.00  2.00 

New  Hampshires.  Rock-Reds _  14.50  22.00  12.00 

Black  Giants.  White  Giants — .  20.00  25.00  25.U0 

Grade  A  Chicks  eggs  dir.  from  N.  Eng.  Sts.  Brewers 
New-  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  Cross  17.0  0  2  6.00  15.00 

Barred  Bocks,  Red-Rocks  Sex-Link  17.00  26.00  15-jJj 
White  Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns —  14.00  28.00  3-w 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


latches  each  week.  Order  from  ad  or  ask  lor 
Catalog.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Graybill’s  Large  Type  100  Str.  Rim  Pits. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  - $14.00 

Black  Minorcas  _ 13.00 

New  Hampshires  -  17.00 

Rock-Red  Cross.  W.  Rocks -  15.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  All  flocks  have 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  a  registered  Veterinary  mtw 
the  Penna.  State  Official  Agglutination  tube  method, 
reactors  removed. 


$28.00 

26.00 

24.00 

22.00 

22.00 

been 


Ckls. 

$2.00 

2.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

blood- 


UlUffio^F 


SPECIAL  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls- 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEG.  FROM  EGGS  100  100 

PRODUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM  $14.  $27.  *«■ 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  -  12.  25.  • 

N.  H.  Reds  _  14.  20.  ?• 

White  &  B.  Rocks -  14.  20.  * 

Rock-Red  Cross  _  14.  20. 

Assorted  Heavy  Ckls.  $10.-100.  From  Bloodtesteu 
Breeders.  Cat.  FREE.  p. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  r  ■ 


N ACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


mson  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  Brown  ‘-egliorjj*' 
rred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds  hatched  jro» 
js  direct  from  N.  H.  We  can  furnish  sexed 
aight  run  chicks,  95%  Pullets  guaranteed  onipp 
reel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guarantee  • 
rite  tor  catalog  and  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHER* 
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CHAP**" 


parMS  Chicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES 

For  more  eggs  per  bird,  more  meat  per 
lb.  of  feed  consumed,  get  Chapman  Farms 
chicks.  Developed  by  eareful,  expert  breeding 
to  combine  these  money-making  qualities: 
high  livability,  fast  even  growth  and  feather¬ 
ing,  auality  meat,  and  heavy  persistent  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs. 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Join  the  hundreds  of  poultrymen  and  farmers 
who  have  had  success  with  Chapman  chicks — 
order  early!  Write  for  catalog  &  prices.  Box  A. 


CHAPMAN  ***  !uhs**lls.ry: 


W  C&'clMUryCH/MS 


100%  hive  Arrival  Guar. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE 
Elsasser’s  R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  L 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  W.  Leg .  12.00 

R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks - 

N.  H.  Reds  and  White  Rocks _ 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  05%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  B.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  BOX  A  McALISTERVI LLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


100 

100 

100 

Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls 

$13.00 

$27.00 

$3.00 

.  12.00 

25.00 

2.00 

.  15.00 

20.00 

12.00 

15.00 

20.00 

12.00 

GRAYBILL  'S  CHICKS 


Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.  O.  D -  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

GRAYBILL’S  SPECIAXi  MATING  100  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns -  $14.  $28.  $2. 

AA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns -  13.  26.  2. 

Br.  &  Wh.  Rox  &  Cross  Breeds . .  15.  22.  10. 

AAA  Br.  Cr.  <&  AAA  N.  H.  Beds  (Dir.)  16.  25.  10. 

Spec.  II.  Mix  $9.  Mix  No  Sex  Guar.  $7.  100%  live 
arrival  guar.  Sex  guar.  95.%  BWD  Tested  Breeders. 
(3  to  4  wk.  old  Wh.  Leg,  Pits.  50c  Ea.  Ship  Exp.  CoL) 
Order  direct  or  write  for  FREE  Literature. 

C.  S.  Graybill  Pltry  Farm  &  Hatch.  Box4,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 


Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  I0O  100  100 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ $12.50  $25.00  $3.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  Bocks _ 14.50  20.00  12.50 

White  Rocks  _ 15.00  21.00  13.00 

Spec.  N.H.  Reds  direct  from  N.E.  16.50  24.00  16.50 

Spec.  Rock-Red  Cr.dir.  from  N.E.  16.50  24.00  16.50 

Mixed  Chicks  $10.00 — 100;  Asst’d.,  Our  choice  $6.50 
Better  Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  AR  Breeders  Blood 


Tested.  Sexing  95%.  Folder  Free. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery,  Dept.  A,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-one  years  of  breeding.  U.S.R.O.P.  Foundation. 
S.  C.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  &  Start¬ 
ed  Chicks.  Get  our  1948  Price  List.  Write  Today. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned  to 
exercise  every  sanitary  precaution  and 
beware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  pure  water.  Drinking 
vessels  harbor  germs.  Drinking  water 
often  becomes  infected  with  disease 
germs  and  may  spread  disease  through 
your  flock  before  you  are  aware.  Use 
preventive  methods — use  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets.  For  over  forty  years  thousands 
of  poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

"Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using  Walko 
Tablets  for  35  years  with  splendid  re¬ 
sults.  I  would  not  think  of  trying  to 
i’aise  Baby  Chicks  without  them.  I  al¬ 
so  use  them  for  my  grown  birds  with 
the  same  satisfaction.”  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  through  contaminated  water. 
Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of 
others  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  baby 
chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
l>"r  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
•'  *?ur  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
°°e,  $1.00,  $2,50,  and  $4.00. 

W  alker  Remedy  Company 

Oept.  404,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


( Continued,  from  Opposite  Page ) 

Put  the  sick  chickens  in  a  crate  or 
box  with  a  slatted  top  and  send  them 
by  prepaid  express.  Write  a  letter 
giving  these  facts:  (a)  number  of  hens 
in  the  flock;  (b)  how  long  they  have 
been  laying;  (c)  how  they  are  fed; 
(d)  how  many  eggs  have  you  been 
getting  a  day;  (e)  how  long  have  these 
losses  been  going  on;  (f)  how  many 
have  you  lost;  (g)  what  are  the  symp¬ 
toms. 

Put  the  letter  in  an  envelope  and 
tack  it  on  one  side  of  the  box.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  shipment  to  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  Poultry  Disease 
Laboratory,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

—  A.  a.  — 

GRASS  SILAGE 
EXPERIENCES 

( Continued  from  Page  22) 
few  reported  they  were  uncertain  of 
quality  and  others  said  they  liked  the 
smell  of  com  silage  better. 

Plans  for  1948 

The  sixty-four-dollar  question  to 
these  men  was  ‘What  are  you  going  to 
do  in  1948?”  About  80%,  445  farmers, 
said  they  planned  to  make  silage  from 
hay  crops  in  1948!  Seven  per  cent  said 
they  would  not;  3  per  cent  said  they 
would  if  rainy  weather  forced  them  to 
it;  1  per  cent  if  they  couldn’t  plant 
corn;  1  per  cent  if  their  silage  from 
last  year  was  satisfactory;  and  8  per 
cent  didn’t  answer. 

Note  from  the  figures  that  hay  crop 
silage  is  not  just  an  emergency  propo¬ 
sition  in  the  plans  of  these  dairymen. 
Only  4  per  cent  said  their  decision 
would  depend  on  the  season! 

Hay  crop  silage  has  a  permanent 
place  on  Northeast  dairy  farms.  Its 
quality  is  more  dependable  than  that 
of  dry  hay.  Every  possible  help  should 
be  given  to  those  interested  in  making 
silage  from  hay  crops. 

—  A.A.  — 

THE  R.  F.  D. 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 
route.  I  burned  out  the  clutch  in  the 
car  trying  to  shift  gears  and  deliver 
the  mail  left  handed  and  was  forced  to 
have  a  patron  call  to  town  for  a  garage 
man  to  bring  out  a  machine  to  finish 
the  route,  which  I  did  with  a  driver, 
although  my  hand  resembled  a  boxing 
glove. 

I  recall  being  pulled  out  of  mud  holes 
and  snow  drifts  by  my  farmer  friends 
with  horses  and  tractors  as  all  in  the 
day’s  work.  These  are  only  a  very  few 
of  the  hardships  experienced  not  only 
by  me,  but  by  all  the  boys  in  the 
R.  F.  D.  service. 

^Galvanized”  Roads 

I  remember  the  mother  robin  that 
for  years  built  her  nest  in  a  patron’s 
box;  also  the  bluebird  that  did  like¬ 
wise.  By  my  indulgence  and  that  of  the 
patrons,  the  birds  were  permitted  to 
hatch  and  raise  their  young.  Their  an¬ 
tics  were  amusing  as  they  hopped 
around  and  eyed  me  curiously  as  I  de¬ 
posited  the  mail  carefully  in  the  box 
without  disturbing  their  nests.  I  recall 
the  Collie  dog  hanging  by  one  leg  on  a 
wire  fence  he  had  failed  to  hurdle.  I 
walked  a  half  mile  for  wire  cutters  to 
release  him.  Then  there  was  the  cow 
which  was  tethered  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  had  become  so  helplessly  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  rope  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  the  rope  in  many  pieces  to 
prevent  her  from  breaking  her  neck. 
And  I  can’t  seem  to  forget  a  very  old- 
fashioned  and  eccentric  patron  who 
persisted  in  referring  to  the  few  mac¬ 
adamized  roads  in  our  locality  as 
“them  galvanized  roads.” 

These  are  just  a  very  few  of  the 
memories  of  my  21  years  of  living  up 
to  the  tradition  of  the  U.  S.  Postal 
Service,  “The  mail  must  go  through” 
and  the  motto  of  the  R.  F,  D.  which  is 
“Service  with  a  smile.” 


Clements  offers  a  breed  or  cross  to  fit  your  ownj  needs.  Each  one 
backed  by  breeding  that  stresses  increased  egg  production,  disease 
resistance,  stamina.  Pullet  chicks  available  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
CLEMENTS  Black  Sex-Links — especially  fine  for  commercial  egg  farmers  — 
quick  growing,  amazing  disease  resistance,  high  production. 

CLEMENTS  Reds — Bred  for  high  livability,  vitality,  unusually  heavy  egg  production. 
CLEMENTS  ROCKS — Famous  for  stamina  and  egg  laying  abilities. 

MAINE— U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Order  your  choice  of  the  above  money-making  breeds  now.  37  years  breeding  experience 
and  Clements  Guarantee  protect  you.  Write  tor  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


WHimirOCK 


i 

i 


as 


PER  100 
SUMMER 
PRICES 


MAY 

CHICKS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY, 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

_ __  Send  for  FREE  Circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

&.  SONS.  INC. 


Christie's  NEW  HA  MPSH/RES 

l%sLrLFo6t  SPIZZERINKTUM 


New  Hampshires  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  that  Fill  the  Bill 

low,  more  than  ever,  you  need 
chicks  with  SPIZZERINKTUM. 
They  conserve  your  feed  and  labor 
_  all  the  way — grow  fast,  uniformly  — 
feather  early  and  completely  —  are 
ready  for  the  laying  house  or  broiler  market  ahead 
of  usual  schedule.  Pullets  make  prolific  layers  of 
large,  brown  eggs.  SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  and  Barred  Rocks  are  the  Best  Available — 
buy  direct  from  the  source  and  avoid  substitutes. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

Straight  Run,  Sexed  Pullets  or  Cocxercls  100% 
U.  S.-N.  H.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean.  Chicks 
Shipped  by  Express- Parcel  Post- Airfreight. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  11,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


Help  Celebrate  Our 
25th  ANNIVERSARY  with 
PROFITS  from 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  Approved— 
Pullorum  Clean 

For  livability,  fast  marketing  of  quality  broilers,  and 
month- after -month  egg  production  that  builds  sound 
profits,  raise  Moul’s  New  Hampshires,  backed  by  25 
years  of  balanced  breeding  for  qualities  that  made  the 
New  Hampshire  breed  famous.  For  full  information, 
write 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOXQ  EXETER,  N.  H. 


LORD'S 

GOLDEN  -  GRO  CROSSES 

PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Direct  Metcalf  White  American  cockerels  mated  direct 
Parmenter  Rhode  Island  hens.  Dress  prime  meat,  fast 
growth,  feather  well  with  light  undercolor.  Lay  plenty 
of  golden  brown  eggs.  Your  answer  to  a  better  dual- 
purpose  chicken  of  tomorrow. 

HATCHING  WEEKLY— DYNAMICALLY  DIFFERENT 

Write  for  our  big  illustrated  chick  culture  booklet. 
Be  convinced  of  the  extra  profits  that  can  he  made 
with  G0LDEN-GR0S,  bred  and  produced  exclusively  by 

ARTHUR  W.  LORD  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 

Also  hatching  thousands  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  RHODE 
ISLANDS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  AMERICANS, 
RED-ROCK  CROSSES.  OUT-FRONT  LAY— WEIGHT- 
BREEDING. 

Postcard  brings  complete  information. 


CA&U&v  YalleAi  Chvx  I 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  L>  Non  Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec.  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns  $14.00  $28.00  $2.00 
Largo  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  „  13.00  26.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  ..  15.00  23.00  10.00 
Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds  ...  16.00  24.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  11.00  _  9.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-paid.  Sexing  Guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Gasson  Str.  W.  Leg .  $13.50  $27.00  $3.00 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg 12.50  25.00  3.00 

,  Wh. &B.Rks. &R.I.  Reds  14.50  20.00  12.50 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Rock  Red  Cross 

Special  direct  from  N.  II - -  16.50  24.00  16.50 

Mix  Chicks . . $10.00.  Assorted,  Our  Choice _ $6.50 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Sexing  95%. 
Catalog  FREE. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY,  PUL¬ 
LORUM  TESTED  CHICKS.  Immediate  shipment.  Bar¬ 
red —  White  Rocks.  $9.90  per  100;  $5.75 — 50;  $3.00 — 
25.  Pullets,  $12.40;  Cockerels,  $11.95.  White — Brown 
Leghorn,  Buff  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  &  White 
Minorcas,  $10.95 — 100;  $6.00—50;  $3.25—25.  Heavy 

breed  pullets,  $13.40;  Cockerels,  $11.95.  Leghorn  &. 
Minorca  pullets,  $19.40;  Cockerels,  $4.50.  Heavy  assort¬ 
ed,  straight  run,  $8.95 — 100;  Any  sex,  any  breed,  our 
choice,  $5.90 — 100;  plus  postage.  All  chicks  top  quality, 
from  purebred,  bloodtested  flocks.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  order  in  now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  to¬ 
day.  Pay  your  postman,  C.O.D. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES, 

DEPT.  AA,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO. 


Our  35th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type,  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  and 
Breeders. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BIG  white  leghorns 

RUGGED  steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  22nd 
year  breeding  Leghorns.  Now  booking  orders  for  Feb. 
March  and  April  delivery.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets 
and  Cockerels.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Low  Prices. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER'S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  37,  Richfield,  Penna. 


YEAR  AROUND  SERVICE 

Over  thirty  years  of  Breeding  and  Hatching.  1948  baby 
chicks  &.  Started  pullets.  Large  Barron  English  Type 
White  Leghorns  up  to  338  egg  line,  Min-Leghorn  cross. 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Red-Rocks.  All  from  Pullorum 
tested  stock.  100%  alive  arrival.  Write, 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  54-X,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


NIEMOND'S  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leg.  &  Heavy  Breeds.  Str.  Bun  & 
Pullets.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Write  for  Cir.  &  Prices. 

NIEMOND'S  Hatchery,  Box  A, McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES.  Assorted  heavies,  no  Leg¬ 
horns,  $5.90  per  100,  plus  postage.  Strong,  healthy 
chicks;  no  cripples,  no  culls.  Send  money  order  for 
prompt  shipment.  IOO%  live  delivery. 

ECONOMY  CHICKS.  LOCKLAND.  OHIO. 


TURKEYS 


QUALITY  TURKEY  POULTS 


CHICKS 


OFFICIALLY 
STATE  TESTED 

Big  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Bl.  Minorcas  $14. — 
100 ;  Pits.  $22.;  Ckls.  $3.  N.H.  Beds.  Wh.& Bar.  Bocks, 
Hamp-Bocks  &  Bock-Hamps  $14. — 100;  Pits.  $18.;  Ckls. 
$10.  Assorted  $8.  H.  Mixed  $10.  Light  $5.  100%  Guar. 
Order  direct  from  adv.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Parcel  Post. 
Wayne's  Chick  Farm,  Box  A.McAlisterville,  Pa. 


T 

OM  BARRON  CHICKS 

mm 

We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  B.O.P. 

hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Bun  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  for 

QUALITY  BREEDING— EXTRA  PROFITS 
Bloodtested.  100%  live  d£l.  Postpaid. 
STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 
of  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER'S  ANCONA  FARM-  Richfield  10.  Pu. 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  f©  8  weeks  eld,  Ces-tified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Writes 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
PAUL  S.  PELLMAN,  Owner,  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


Hamilton  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands.  Pullorum 
clean.  Breeders,  no  eggs  purchased.  Circular  with  low 
prices  FREE. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  A,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS: 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  White 
Hollands.  Small  Whites.  For 
Better  Poults  at  lower  prices  Write: 

Kline's  Turkey  Plant,  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  POULTS  from  the  Famous  LAUXMONT 
White  Holland  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Get  de¬ 
tails  why  our  business  increased  120S%  this  past  sea¬ 
son.  Low  price,  high  quality.  Circular  free.  LAUX¬ 
MONT  Turkey  Ranch,  R.  i,  Wrightsville,  Penna. 


SMALL  TYPE  TURKEYS 

Beltsville  Whites,  Pullorum  Clean  U.  S.  Approved 
poults  and  eggs.  MARSTON'S  "Turkey  Land" 

R.  D.  No.  1,  HEBRON,  MAINE. 


FOR  SALE:  GyiNEAS-  PURE  WHITE  breed¬ 


ers. 

Will  lay  early  Spring. 

DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM, 


3  Hens  and  I  Cock  $10.00. 


EDGEMONT,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS 

Giant  Peking,  Runners.  Itouenr  Geese. 

ZtTTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Hatched  from  large,  selected  breeders. 

Shipped  promptly. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NO.  COLLINS.  NEW  YORK 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  >/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  Insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca  N.  Y 
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|  HOLSTEIN  | 

Price  $200  .  .  Future  Herd  Sire  .  .  Your  Herd! 
Calf  born  2/11/48 — Sire:  Pequea  Rag  Apple 
Cyrus  —  NYABA.  by  Lauxmont  Rag  Apple 
Bondsman.  Dam:  Loraine  at  2  yr.  5  mo. -31 5 
da.-l 0,980  M.,  3.57%,  393  F.,  actual  2X.  by 
Genodale  Paul  Gerben  Jocko-NYABA  by  Paul 
-NYABA.  Marked  herd  improvement  through¬ 
out  the  pedigree  of  this  bull!  Inspection  in¬ 
vited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 

JULIP  FARM,  CLYDE  JOHNSTON 
Box  71,  Collins  Center,  New  York. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit,  truck¬ 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


Rill  |Ca,|d  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  veers. 

E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  for  sale  both 
Carnation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 
from  high  record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation 
Homestead  Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  12  large  reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  3  cows 
due  in  March  and  April.  One  reg.  Holstein  bull  and  6 
heifer  calves,  I  to  2  mos.  old.  One  reg.  bull  ready  for 
service.  Herd  accredited,  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS.  Phone  20J  Homer.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  March  .1947.  Paternal 
grandson  of  Foremost  Prediction  101  AR 
daughters  and  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta  607 
F.  Jr.  3,  5  AR  daughters.  Dam  with  8529  M., 
434  F„  Jr.  2  on  two  times  machine  milking  is 
sired  by  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Royal,  8  .AR 
daughters,  full  brother  to  World's  Champion 
Sr.  3,  305C,  3x,  and  son  of  World's  Champion 
Jr.  4  year  old.  Also  a  few  choice  heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

born  February  3,  1948.  Can  be  Registered. 
$35.00. 

J.  &  S.  VELSOR 

Old  Westbury,  Long  Island,  New  York. 


|  ABERPEEN-ANGUS  | 

THREE  REGISTERED  BULLS 

8  to  10  months  old.  Excellent  individuals  — 
very  well  bred.  Also,  a  few  females,  some 
bred  to  our  new  Herd  Bull,  Great  Oaks 
Elbamar  2",  1st  prize  at  1946  Illinois  State 
Fair  and  Jr.  Champion  at  Michigan;  sired  by 
Bethel  Black  Mar  Jr.,  1st  prize  at  Inter¬ 
national. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SERVICE  BULL 

Sire.  Ravenswood  Pride  Eric  12.  Grand  Sire:  Ames 
Plantation  Pride's  Eric.  Dam  Eileens  Blackcap  Pride. 
Grand  Dam:  Pride  Cornell  21. 

M.  G.  ADAMS.  Herdsman 

FAN  LING  FARMS.  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

1  SWINE  | 

SOLD  OUT  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 
SPRING  GILTS 

35  Fall  Top  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  August  and 
September  to  Faultless  Master,  Easton  Chere 
Lad,  Golden  Chere  Pioneer. 

15  Fall  Top  Boars  sired  by  Master  Latch, 
Predominant,  Easton  Chere  Lad.  These  Boars 
will  be  ready  to  ship  about  the  first  of  April. 
A.  G.  SINSEBAUGH 

Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  BOARS 

Our  boars  have  the  meat  type,  the  quality, 
the  growth  impulse  bred  in  them  that  every 
Duroc  breeder  or  commercial  hog  man  wants. 
Cholera  Immune.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
ALLEN  H.  POST 

R.  D.  I  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BREEDERS 

Gilts,  Sows,  Open  or  Bred  Boars  to  develop  tor 
Spring  and  Fall  Breeders. 

FAN  LING  FARMS.  HAMILTON  NEW  YORK. 


MAPLEHURST  Durocs,  Bred  Gilts,  Service  Boars 
and  Fall  Pigs. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON 
Scipio  Center  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES 

8  Choice  Spring  Cows,  also  I  Bull,  I  yr.  old  $150.00. 
Herd  Accredited  and  Vaccinated. 

MAURICE  T.  FERO,  ESPERANCE,  NEW  YORK. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  QUALITY  AYRSHIRES  FROM  OUR 
MEMBERS.  Truckloads  arranged  for  shipment.  Herds 
production  tested.  Many  animals  bred  to  proven  sires. 

CAYUGA  COUNTY  AYRSHIRE  CLUB 

P.  T.  LUCE,  Secretary,  R.D.  I,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  1st  and  2nd  Calf  Heifers,  due  to  freshen 
in  April  and  August.  Price  $275.00  each.  Also  3  Bull 
Calves  whose  Sire’s  first  five  daughters  averaged  pro¬ 
duction  is  over  400  lbs.  butterfat  each. 

Earl  H.  Harvey  &  Son,  RD.  2,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS;  also 
Black  Poland  Chinas — both  pure  bred.  Young  gilts  soon 
be  ready  to  breed.  Male  White  African  Guineas — Eng¬ 
lish  Shepherd  Pups. 

C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 


BERKSHIRE:  PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  Berkshire 
Boar  Hogs.  Ready  for  service,  vaccinated  for  hog  chol¬ 
era  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia.  Shipped  F.O.B.  Hyde 
Park.  Write : 

Frank  Silvernail,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

|  POULTRY  | 

RICHQUAUTY  LEGR”°RNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 


FOR  SALE-  I  Heifer  Calf,  2  Open  Heifers,  2  Bred 
Heifers,  3  Cows.  Price  $80  to  $400.  Herd  on  Test,  Ac¬ 
credited,  Blood  Tested,  Mastitis  Tested.  Farm  Located 
I  mi.  south  of  Auburn  on  Dunning  Avenue  Road. 

FLEMING  DALE  FARM 

R.  D.  I,  Auburn,  New  York.  Phone  I327-R-2 


One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 


RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CHOICE  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

30  big,  well-marked,  breedy  Holstein  Heifers 
to  freshen  February  and  March.  30  more  to 
freshen  April  and  May.  30  Fall  Heifers.  30 
Top  Cows,  close  springers  and  fresh  always  on 
hand.  Other  good  cows,  all  stages  of  lacta¬ 
tion,  always  on  hand.  100  Breeding  Ewes  to 
lamb  April  and  May  to  Corriedale  Rqms. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 
CANDOR,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Candor  3Y  or  3J 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE  —  Large  selection.  We 

specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and  heifers  to 
suit  the  most  critical.  All  cattle  inoculated  for  shipping 
fever.  Free  delivery.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-J1 


...  High  class  grade  and  pure 
rOK  DALE!  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows^Tau^eieSSi 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard.  Pres.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  201 

|  MIS!  ELLAAEOIJS  \ 

WANTED:  Cats  5  lbs.  up  $2.25;  RABBITS  5  lbs. 
35c  a  !b.  Don't  ship-  Write 


Kreher's  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Certified  W.  Leghorns 

For  greater  profits  through  higher  egg 
production  and  lower  mortality. 

Kreher's  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 

R.O.P.  Breeders  of  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
EAST  AMHERST,  NEW  YORK. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  oroduc- 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laving  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  thev  will  do  tor  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A. 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


BRENDER’S 


OFFICIAL 


LEGHORNS 

FERNDALE,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

US  ROP  F  A  it  Ml 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

1946  ROP  AV.— 274  EGGS. 

25.93  OZ.,  4.52  LB. 

199  QUALIFIED  300  EGGERS 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 

passed.  1 

Send  tor  orices 

C.  &  G  FARMS 

BOX  5,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


J.  STOCKER,  RAMSEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


BEES  TO  LEASE  to  pollinate  apple  orchards. 
Send  details  including  price  you  pay  per 
swarm. 

HOWLAND  APIARIES,  BERKSHIRE,  N.  Y. 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


| _ roii.rnv _ | 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRE5 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  new  Hampshire^ 

Proven  Producers  of  Eggs  and  Meat 
■  High  Hamp  hen  all  laying  tests  1946-47 

’  High  Hamp  pen  Western  N.  Y.  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  hen  Storrs  1945-46,  1946-47 

*  Hign  Hamps  1947  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 

PROGENY-TEST  BREEDING.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Also  HAMP-ROCK  (Sex-Link)  Cross. 

VANCREST  FARM  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  8iRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  -  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires  Barred 
Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

is  producing  the  best  Leghorns  and  Reas  that 
can  be  sold.  Our  customers  are  our  testimony. 
As  money-makers,  Springbrook  large  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Reds  can  not  be  beat.  Started 
pullets  available. 

SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

R.  D.  2-A,  Seneca  Fails,  N.  Y. 


Dryden  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tot  exceptional  livability  ana  con 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.~C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


WE1DNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Weidner  breeding  can  increase  your  piotits.  Write  tor 
mating  list. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER  AND  SON 

WEST  SHOKAN,  ROUTE  2,  NEW  YORK. 


ZIMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS. 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

BOX  C,  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

CARSON'S  Production  bred  White  LEGHORNS 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Larger,  Healthier,  More 
Vigorous.  Write  for  circular. 

KENNETH  B.  CARSON,  STANLEY.  NEW  YORK 

Keystone  Farms  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 
Hardiest  Breed.  Great  Layers,  no  Paralysis. 
Eggs  and  stock.  Circular  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Richfield.  Pa. 

Established  in  1910 


SPRINGVILLE  HATCHERY 

Livability — Layability — Payability.  —  White  Leghorns, 
Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Rocks  and  Crosses.  Get  the 
best  at  once.  THE  SPRINGVILLE  HATCHERY 
Springville,  New  York.  Phone  26 1  -  J . 


GEESE 


PASTURE  Turned  Into  Poultry  Meat  With 
Geese.  Free  list  brings  valuable  information. 
PAUL  MULLER 

BOX  28  FULTONHAM,  NEW  YORK. 

|  HOGS  1 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty 
with  friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-l  2,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


COLLIES:  Excellent  Pediaree.  well  marked 
either  sex.  Make  fine  pets.  $25  up.  Six  weeks 
and  older.  Phone  Riverhead  2423. 

JOHN  A.  WARNER 

Riverhead,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


Purebred  Old-Fashioned  English  Shepherds 

from  heel-driving  parents.  Excellent  cow,  watch  and 
companion  dog.  Farm  raised  with  plenty  of  grit,  cour¬ 
age  and  common  sense.  Pups,  ready  to  start:  also 
driving  dogs.  JULIA  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


j_ IMAMS 

GLADIOLUS 

Finest,  large  blooming  varieties,  all  colors 
mixed.  Very  choice  collections  as  follows 
delivered  postpaid: 

36  Large  Buibs  $2.00;  100  Large  $5.00; 
50  Medium  Bulbs  $2.00;  100  Medium 

$3.75. 

LONGFELLOW  BROS.,  Hallowell,  Maine. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

State  Inspected — many  varieties.  Spring-dug 
1948.  Free  circular 

REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

ra:pberry  plants  for  sale 

Black:  Morrison  Bristol  and  Cumberland. 
Red:  Latham  and  Sunrise. 

M.  LAMB,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
The  Gem  Everbearing  Variety 
Write  tor  Prices. 

Mrs.  Roy  C.  Hastings,  R.  3,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Dunlap— new,  heavy  roots.  State  in¬ 
spected.  $2.50—100;  $0.00—500;  $18.00—1,000,  postpaid. 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

ADRIAN  SIDELINGER,  BURNHAM,  MAINE. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
PRiMIcR,  BLAKEMORE,  DUNLAP. 
50G  for  $5.50,  1000  $9.95  F.O.B.  Fresh  dug 
young  plants,  for  spring.  Write 
THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pennsylvania 


I_ S  EH  IIS 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 

Albany  County  Broadleaf.  Certified  $2.50  per 
lb  for  100  lbs.  or  over;  $2.60  for  50  to  100 
lbs.;  $2.75  for  orders  under  50  lbs.  Purity 
98,91%.  Uncertified  seed  $2.00,  $2.10  and 
$2.25.  Purity  97.80%.  Prices  FOB  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Please  send  check  with  order.  Planting 
information  on  request. 

C.  B.  Esselstyn  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Essex.  Virgil,  Empire  Blight  Immune 
Potcfto  Seed.  Order  now  for  spring 
delivery.  Supply  very  limited. 

THOMPSON  FARMS 
Clymer,  New  York 

CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  SEED  POTATOES 
Zero  reading  in  the  field  and  also  in  Florida 
test.  Average  yield  on  19  acres  420  bushels. 
CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM,  FILLMORE,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

CORNELL  29-3,  34-53,  35-5, 

Certifiea  Perry  Marrow  Beans. 

Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y 

Poplar  Ridge  36i0. 


FOR  SALE:  Indiana  Certified  Clinton  Seed  Oats.  Splen¬ 
did  quality,  treated.  bagg„d  (3  bu.  per  bag),  tagged 
and  sealed.  Purity  99.9,  Germination  95%.  Price  $2.50 
per  bu.  F.O.B.  railroad  station  or  farm.  Send  check 
now.  WILLARD  PICKERING  &  SON,  Lewisville. 

Indiana  Phone  New  Lisbon  7-41 


Discontinuing  Potato  Growing 

Offer:  Complete  Miller  system  irrigation  over 
mile  6"  and  4"  pipe,  double  set  nozzles, 
many  extras.  Pump,  motor  half  the  pipe 
never  used.  . 

Offer:  Iron  Age  two-row  planter;  IHC  Dig¬ 
gers  Boggs  grader,  brusher  etc.  All  good  con¬ 
dition.  Attractive  prices — immediate  sale. 
LEWIS  A.  TOAN,  PERRY,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 

Allis  Chalmers  W-C  Tractor,  just  overhauled, 
with  Freeman  manure  fork;  Ford  Dearborn 
(New  Model)  Tractor;  Ford  Ferguson  Tractor, 
just  overhauled;  Cockshutt  Disk  Plow,  4- 
28-in.  discs,  used  one  season;  Papec  Hav 
Chopper;  McCormick  Deering  power  take-on 
Corn  Harvester;  John  Deere  4-bar  side  rake, 
5  ft.  roll-over  scraper;  hay  hoist. 

FRANCIS  B.  VEDDER,  FONDA,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Papec  Hay  Field  Harvester,  Size  K,  or  19  inch.  In 
very  good  condition,  with  or  without  blower.  We  u 
not  need  two  Harvesters  at  present  time. 

Clarence  House,  Phone  2861  Avon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Brand  New  Iron  Age  Trailer  Spray, 
400  gal.  tank,  35  gal.  a  minute  pump,  12  row 
boom.  Priced  to  save  you  money.  Never  usea. 
PETERSON  BROS.  Cambridge  Springs,  Po. 

Phone  3714.  Call  Evenings. 


HAVING  OTHER  business  connections  wish  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  two  all  electric  Buckeye  Incubators,  No.  w, 
each  16,000  capacity.  Perfect  condition.  One  1 10  vou. 
other  220  volt.  . 

W.  D.  Timerman,  Bradley  Street  Roaa 
Watertown,  New  York. 

I _ miHHTS _ J 

Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealand* 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bre 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P  Stands  for  the  tw 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P.  Rabbitry.  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  RABBITSi 
America's  Leading  Strain.  Ideal  for  4-H  "t°' 
jec*s.  Breeding  &  Kindling  Chart  25c. 
CLARENCE  MYERS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK' 
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Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 

Requires  only  one  appli¬ 
cation  over  horn  button. 
No  cutting.  No  bleeding 
4-oz  jar  dehorns  many 
calves,  kids,  or  rams 
$1.00  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Postpaid 

V  H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y.  J 

UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  * 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Golden  Palomino  saddle  horses. 
Ponies  all  sizes,  Hackney,  Welsh, 
Shetland.  How  old  are  children 
you  want  pony  for? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER 
Chariton,  -  Iowa. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

( Continued  from,  Opposite  Pape) 

FARMS  FOR  SALE  | 


FOR  SALE 

145  acres,  26  more  adjoining  if  wanted.  All 
improvements,  everything  in  good  shape. 
Equipped  for  4000  turkeys  and  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Water  in  every  field. — Monmouth  County 
— the  richest  forming  county  of  New  Jersey — 
the  state  with  the  highest  income  per  acre  of 
all  states.  Address  Box  514-F, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  425  Acre  High  Class  Stock  &  Dairy  Farm 
located  3'/2  mi.  from  Alfred  University  on  good,  hard¬ 
top  level  road.  Good  buildings,  electricity.  Central 
School  Bus,  mail,  telephone  at  door. 

30  head  Registered  Ayrshire  Cattle  with  13  milking 
cows.  6  cans  of  milk  per  day  now  taken  from  milk 
house  by  Dairymen’s  League  truck.  20  head  Pure  Bred 
Dorset  Sheep,  2  Chester  White  Bred  Gilts,  pair  Good 
Belgian  Horses.  Complete  set  farming  tools.  All  for 
$13,000.00.  Will  gladly  give  full  description  of  this  farm 
and  stock  to  anyone  interested. 

L.  G.  TUCKER,  ALFRED,  NEW  YORK. 


I _ _ I 


FOR  SALE: 

rail  Satisfaction 

J 


Baled  nay  and  straw.  All  grades 
Will  deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  bt 
guaranteed. 

W.  CHRISTMAN 


k.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Mixed  Hay.  Srtraw.  Advise 
whet  you  need. 

HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

511  E.  Genesee  St.,  Fayetteville,  New  Tort 

FOR  SALE:  Alfalfa,  timothy  mixed  hay,  straw. 
Advise  what  you  want. 

ROBERT  WOLFF  Schaghticoke,  New  York. 

Phone  Greenwich  309F21. 

FOR  SALE:  Baled  mixed  alfalfa  $30.00,  Stock 
hay  $20.00.  Live  near  junction  of  Routes  66 
and  20. 

F.  F.  ROOT,  BRAINARD,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone:  Old  Chatham  5264. 

|  EMPI,OVMFXT  | 

WANTED:  Efficient,  reliable  woman  or  girl  for 
general  housework.  Live  in.  Private  room  and 
.  .atorF  ,n  ntodern  6  room  house.  Experience 
not  essential.  Must  be  genuinely  fond  of  chil- 
?ren  we  have  two.  Two  afternoons  a  week 
ee.  Please  answer  in  your  own  handwriting 
9  ving  age,  experience  if  any,  salary  expect¬ 
ed  °  snaPshot  of  yourself,  and  two  refer- 


cnees 

„  .  MRS.  RAYMOND  A.  HUST, 

-109  Dewitt  Road,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Phone:  Syracuse  6-7273. 

YOUNG  FARMER—  in  spare  time,  to  sell  well- 
nown  brand  of  DDT  agricultural  insecticides  to  stores 
of  near-by  towns.  Write  Box  514- DA, 

e/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


tinn  llalk  of  E,ur°Pean  Agricultural  Colleges  desires  posi- 
iernrU»thiu°?d  Prospects  on  farm  or  in  agricultural  en- 
croni  m,  I-  experience  in  dairy,  cattle,  hog,  general 
no  ilJ??c '"nery.  Specialized  potato  breeding.  Married, 

0  rarniiy.  >Best  references  Writc  Box  3|4.P; 

r  «  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


ReTelI»D:  ^an  for  mechanized  dairy  farm. 
514  c"C.eS  r®duired.  Top  wages.  Write  Box 
14  Eastern  New  York, 

e^American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Help  WANTED—  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand 

Averan,.  milkers,  single  or  marriod 

80  per  day-  Also  a  few  outside  men 

Augusta  AEPLY.  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

purebred  Guernsey's.  Wor,d’s  Larflest  Herd  ot 

L _ no.\i:\ _ I 

Pure  Clover,  Wildftower  or  Buckwheat  Honey 

Fashton?!r9o  1°  Jbs*  $3'75>  30  lbs-  510-00.  Pure  Old 
insured  a  B“<*wheat  Flour  $1.60-10  lbs.  Postpaid  and 
Bill  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SD55EI,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


LIVESTOCK  prices  are  heading  up 
again.  This  was  inevitable  unless 
we  had  complete  collapse.  Any  artific¬ 
ial  price  break,  with  its  effect  on  pan¬ 
icky  people  and  the  general  public,  us¬ 
ually  makes  for  untimely  marketing 
for  which  everyone  pays  dearly  even¬ 
tually.  When  food  is  the  “goat”  it  hurts 
the  fanner  the  most,  but  it  can  have 
consumer  repercussions. 

Many  are  wondering  what  about 
prices  for  our  animals  as  compared  to 
production  costs.  I  think  we  have  al¬ 
ready  found  out  that  we  can  get  prices 
for  a  good  cow,  a -good  lamb,  a  dozen 
eggs,  a  pound  of  butter  or  grain. 
Secretary  Anderson  says  it  will 
take  ten  years  to  recover  from  the  live¬ 
stock  liquidation  we  have  had  in  the 
last  few  years.  Perhaps,  too,  our  poli¬ 
ticians  are  finding  that  their  mistakes 
are  coming  home  to  roost  which  will 
keep  them  so  busy  with  each  other  that 
they  won’t  have  time  to  mess  into  our 
livestock  business.  That  will  be  good 
too. 

The  lamb  market  price  continues  be¬ 
low  hog  and  steer  prices.  This  is  most 
unusual.  Since  many  people  feel  that 
lamb  is  a  luxury  meat,  they  may  be 
staying  away  from  it  as  they  would 
jewelry.  This  again  only  shows  that 
propaganda  without  facts  does  influ¬ 
ence  the  public,  especially  when  given 
out  by  public  officials. 

Room  for  More  Young 
Stock 

Cull  cow  and  heifer  prices  continue 
strong  and  should  be  stronger  as  we 
approach  grass.  The  government  now 
says  that  we  are  eating  our  future  re¬ 
placements  and  breeding  stock.  It 
would  seem,  with  the  recent  experi¬ 
ence  with  prices,  that  we  can  get  ma¬ 
ture  stock  too  high,  but  that  we  have 
every  incentive  to  step  up  our  num¬ 
bers  of  good  young  growing  animals. 

One  of  the  least  anticipated  devel¬ 
opments  in  my  farming  has  been 
waste.  Loss  of  food  and  forage  just 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  operation.  With 
this  in  mind  I  have  watched  for  it,  and 
I  see  it  on  farms  everywhere.  Cull  po¬ 
tatoes,  tomatoes,  forage  dropped  in 
feeding,  cull  cows,  hogs,  lambs,  old 
sheep  and  even  northern  spy  apples 
that  just  don’t  look  pretty. 

Then,  I  read  and  hear  everywhere 
that  we  must  produce  more  fancy 
quality  products,  better  graded,  sorted, 
small  packaged,  uniform  in  size,  color, 
etc.  I  am  beginning  to  hear  that  even 
our  hogs  must  be  sold  on  dressed-out 
or  packer  meat  basis  and  that  greater 
and  more  severe  grading  must  occur 
in  all  our  livestock  marketing. 

Grading  Should  Follow 
Production 

All  this  talk  is  undoubtedly  good  if 
everyone  understands  what  they  are 
doing  and  what  they  are  paying  for. 
But  it  seems  to  me  tfiat  until  and  un¬ 
less  it  is  worked  from  the  farm  out 
and  not  from  the  consumer  back,  it  is 
wasteful  in  the  extreme  to  say  the 
least.  Until  the  farmer  is  able  to  grow 
a  greater  percentage  of  this  quality 
product,  we  have  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  In  other  words,  since  such  a 
small  percentage  of  our  animals,  vege¬ 
tables,  forage  and  fruit  does  grow  that 
way  as  yet,  had  we  not  better  build  our 
farm  marketing  program  on  a  basis  of 
how  it  does  grow  and  then  advance 
our  grading  as  our  animals  and  pro¬ 
duction  improve? 

The  production  capacity  of  our  ani¬ 
mals  has  shown  such  a  tremendous  ad¬ 


vance  that  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
now  let  our  grading  get  ahead  of  our 
ability  to  continue  to  improve  them. 
To  me  this  has  been  done  with  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  with  consequent  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  to  both  consumers  and 
producers. 

One  good  thing,  the  recent  price 
break  came  at  a  favorable  time  for 
most  of  us.  Usually  it  catches  us  fol¬ 
lowing  harvest,  not  before  planting. 

— •  A. A.  — 

N.  Y.  CAPITOL  DISTRICT 
.IF II SKY  CLUB  VY.M  AL 
MEETING 

The  Capitol  District  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  of  New  York  held  its  second  an¬ 
nual  dinner  meeting  on  February  27, 
1948,  at  Herbert’s  Restaurant  in  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  There  were  forty  members 
and  guests  present. 

New  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
Andrew  E.  Danish  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
President;  Irving  L.  Mosher,  Jr.,  of 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y.,  Vice-President; 
Stanley  N.  Chittenden  of  New  Leban¬ 
on,  N.  Y.,  Director;  Mrs.  George  B.  Hil¬ 
ton  of  Altamont,  N.  Y.,  Correspondent. 

Officers  re-elected  were:  Mrs.  Glea¬ 
son  A.  White  of  Duanesburg,  N.  Y., 
Secretary-Treasurer;  Ira  G.  Payne  of. 
East  Schodack,  N.  Y.,  Director;  Clar¬ 
ence  H.  Jennings  of  East  Durham,  N. 
Y.,  Director. 

Plans  were  made  to  donate  a  Jersey 
calf  again  to  the  4-H  Club  work  this 
year  and  to  join  with  the  Guernsey 
and  Holstein  groups  in  Calf  Selection 
Day.  Donations  were  made  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  toward  the  purchase  of  the  Jersey 
calf  to  be  given.  Mr.  Richard  Duncklee, 
Jersey  fieldman,  was  the  guest  speaker. 

Many  activities  were  planned  for  the 
ensuing  year,  including  a  showing  at 
the  Schaghticoke  Fair  and  a  Register¬ 
ed  Jersey  Sale  in  the  Fall. 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


51  HEAD  FRIDAY,  MARCH  26.  1948 
rl  E  M  M  AT  12:00  NOON 

40  COWS  —  3  BULLS  —  8  HEIFER  CALVES 


Herd  Under  Supervision  and  Bangs  Negative 
®lood  Jested  Within  30  Days  Prior  to  Sale. 

20  of  the  cows  freshened  recently  and  the  remainder 
are  due  from  July  on.  Most  of  these  cattle  were  select¬ 
ed  during  the  past  15  months  for  the  foundation  of 
this  herd  which  EDWARD  RITZ  finds  it  necessary  to 
sell  because  of  going  into  another  business. 

2-YR-OLD  SON  OF  $10,000  BULL  SELLS 
The  herd  is  headed  by  a  son  of  Whitpain  Better  Man, 
recently  sold  for  $10,000,  the  top  ranking  Approved  sire 
of  the  entire  breed. 

200-ACRE  FARM  WILL  BE  OFFERED 

One  of  the  best  farms  in  southern  N.  Y.  Excellent 
location,  very  good  buildings,  productive  land. 

A  lot  of  nearly  new  equipment  sells,  including  a  new 
Jamesway  barn  cleaner,  Fox  Field  Harvester,  2  side 
rakes,  and  many  other  valuable  items. 

For  Catalog  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


George  H.  Ziehm,  Albany,  N.  Y 
March  31,  at  1:00  P.  M. 

Farm  location — go  2'/?  mi.  W.  of  Albany  o 
Rt.  20,  turn  S.  on  Russell  Rd.  and  go  3  m 
41  AYR. HIRES  14  BROWN  SWISS 

Also  3  grades,  16  head  fresh.  Others  in  all  stages 
bred  heifers,  10  yearlings,  12  calves,  2  bulls.  Hei 
under  Bang’s  supervision  and  blood  tested  within  ' 
days  prior  to  sale. 

For  Catalog  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  V 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


New  England  Invitational  Sale 

Fair  Grounds,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Sat.,  Apr.  3d  at  12  Noon,  Sharp. 

51  COWS —  Fresh  or  due  soon,  a  great  lot! 

1$  BRED  HEIFERS — Due  from  sale  date  on  and  well 
bred ! 

15  HEIFER  CALVES —  Very  choice,  excellent  founda¬ 
tion  material! 

Many  Bang’s  accredited.  About  half  are  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated.  All  TB  and  blood  tested  and  inoculated 
against  shipping  fever  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

v  For  Catalog  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


H0LSTEINS 


Greater  feed  capacity  enables  Holsteins  to  consume  larger 
amounts  of  home-grown  roughage  to  best  advantage, 
assuring  owners  of  economical  maintenance.  This,  plus 
heavy,  consistent  production  of  milk  and  butterfat  for  a 
period  of  12  to  15  year3  means  steady, 
higher  profit  per  cow. 

Large,  long-lived  Holsteins  bring  morefor 
beef  when  through  producing  and  their 
90  pound,  vigorous  calves,  adaptable  to 
all  climates,  result  in  continuing  profit. 


FREE 

“How  To 
Cash  In  With 
Holsteins” 
Write 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 


OF  AMERICA  BraHleboro,  Vermont,  Box  2002 


BUILDING 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  "A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THF  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

710  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


ANGUS  BEEF  IS  BEST 

You  can  raise  better  beef  if 
you  breed  and  feed  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  Forty  times  in  42  Chi¬ 
cago  International  interbreed  car¬ 
cass  contests.  Angus  beef  has  won 
the  grand  championship.  Proof  that 
Angus  beef  is  best.  More  Arcus 
breeders  are  needed  to  supply  tnc  grow 
ing  demand.  Write  for  free  literature. 


AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGU5  BREEDERS'  ASS  N. 
Dept.  AA,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  III. 


MONROE  COUNTY  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  27th,  at  12  NOON 

MARTINHOLM  Holstein  Herd  &  Farm  Machin¬ 
ery  At  the  farm  '/2  mile  west  of  Route  No. 
15  on  Martin  Road.  WEST  HENRIETTA,  N.  Y. 

Selling  due  to  poor  health.  Everything  to  be  sold.  Herd 
of  35  head,  T.  B.  Accredited.  All  animals  2  years  old 
and  under  are  calfhood  vaccinated.  Cow  testing  records 
for  20  years.  Production  records  up  to  over  500  lbs. 
butter  fat.  Herd  rich  in  Posch  breeding.  Several  arti¬ 
ficially-bred  heifers.  Several  cows  bred  artificially. 
Breeder  of  Holsteins  3o  years,  using  Top  Registered 
Sires.  Several  fresh  and  close-up,  16  head  milking. 
Desirable  FFA  and  4-H  Club  heifers.  Catalog  mailed 
upon  request  to  owner. 

R.  BLY  MARTIN,  OWNER. 

Harris  Wilcox,  Bergen,  New  York. 

Selling  Cattle  at  3  P.  M. 

Clare  Ladd,  W.  Henrietta,  New  York. 

Selling  Implements  and  Tools 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 
SALE 

26  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  3,  1948  AT  1:00  P.  M. 
Farm  located  2 Vi  miles  north  of  STRYKERS- 
VILLE,  N.  Y.,  on  Route  78,  and  1  Vi  miles  south 
of  HARRIS  CORNERS  on  Route  20-A. 

Complete  dispersion  of  JOHN  HALLBAUER  HERD. 
Breeding  Registered  Holsteins  34  years. 

Vaccinated  yearlings  and  two  year  old  heifers.  4 
excellent  second  calf  heiters  due  at  sale  time. 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited  and  every  animal  calfhood 
vaccinated.  Herd  rich  in  Posch  breeding.  The  herd  sire 
Twin  Apple  Posch  Winterthur  will  be  sold. 

Also  grey  team  wt.  2800,  sound  and  good  workers. 

John  Hallbauer,  Owner 

* 

Harris  Wilcox,  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 
Sherwood  &  Searls,  Clerks. 

TERMS:  CASH. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  2 -day  Dispersal 
THURSDAY  &  FRIDAY,  APRIL  1  -  2 

H.  M.  KOURI  completely  dispersing  his  high 
bred  Daisyway  Farm  herd  5  miles  east  of 
FISHKILL,  N.  Y„  and  16  miles  south  of 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 

160  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
examined  for  pregnancy,  mastitis  tested. 

Among  the  offerings  are  sensational  show  cows  and 
many  with  500  lb.,  600  lb.  and  up  to  710  lb.  fat. 
Sale  featured  hy  noted  proven  herd  sire.  ABEGWEIT 
SALADIN.  sire  of  world’s  record  daughter.  50  cows 
bred  to  him. 

Also,  a  twice  Reserve  All-Canadian  Aged  bull  sells 
with  25  cows  bred  to  him. 

Sale  at  10:00  A.  M.  each  day  under  cover.  It’s  an 
absolute  dispersal  including  a  choice  group  of  open 
and  bred  heifers  along  with  calves  of  both  sex. 

H.  M.  KOURI,  Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


224th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

in  heated  pavilion, 

EARLVILLE.  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y.  WED.,  APR.  7 

125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE:  Accredited, 
blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated,  all  milking  ani¬ 
mals  mastitis  testea.  100  fresh  and  close  springers: 
15  bulls  ready  for  service  from  high  record  dams  by 
popular  bred  sires.  America’s  oldest  established  and 
most  reliable  Holstein  market  place.  HUNDREDS  HAVE 
BOUGHT  WITH  SATISFACTION  IN  THESE  SALES. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


WELDING  GENERATOR  150 
horse,  1725  R.  P.  M.,  A.  C 


BUTLER  ELECTRIC, 


ampere  $47.50.  l/z 
.  motors,  $24.50. 

1885  Milwaukee, 
Chicago. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


FOR  SALE 

Canadian  and  Domestic — Big  Black  and  White 
Springer  Cows  and  Heifers,  also  Guernseys. 
We  handle  bloodtested  and  vaccinated  stock. 

Di  Nitto  and  Beyers,  Marcy,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  and  Retail — Phone  6-1042 


(182)  30 


GRANGERS 


champion  gingerbread  baker  and  a  slew 
of  cash  and  merchandise  prizes. 


totalling 


PRIZES 

Twenty-seven  cash  prizes 
$100.00,  are  again  offered  this  year  by 
American  Agriculturist  to  State  Con¬ 
test  winners.  These  will  be  divided  as 


Thousands  of  Grangers  take  part  annual¬ 
ly  in  the  state-wide  baking  contests  spon¬ 
sored  by  New  York  State  Grange  and 
American  Agriculturist. 

Here  is  one  of  the 
lucky  winners  in  the 
1  9  3  8  Gingerbread 
Contest. 


follows : 

First 

. $25.00 

Second  . . . . 

.  20.00 

Third  . . . „ . 

.  15.00 

Fmjrth 

.  10  00 

Fifth 

5.00 

.  3.00 

Seventh  . 

2  00 

Eighth  to  27th,  $1.00  each 

.  20.00 

OON  THE  tantalizing 
smell  of  fresh-baked 
gingerbread  will  be  filling 
thousands  of  Grange  kit¬ 
chens  from  one  end  of 
New  York  State  to  the 
other,  for  beginning  this 
month  is  another  of  those  statewide 
baking  contests  which  the  State 
Grange  and  American  Agriculturist 
have  been  sponsoring  annually  for  the 
past  fifteen  years. 

Since  1933,  when  these  popular  con¬ 
tests  began,  Grange  cooks  have  baked 
a  variety  of  good  things,  including 
bread,  chocolate  cake,  rolls,  molasses 
cookies,  sugar  cookies,  and — back  in 
1938 — gingerbread.  That  contest  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  all,  and 
that  is  why  we  predict  that  this  year’s 
number  of  entries  will  top  the  five 
thousand  mark. 

Mrs.  Claude  Palen  of  Hurley,  N.  Y., 
chairman  of  the  State  Grange  Service 
and  Hospitality  Committee,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  contest.  Assisting  her 
will  be  the  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Mrs.  David  H.  Mabie  of  Cana- 
joharie  and  Mrs.  John  Lavery  of 
Geneseo,  and  the  chairmen  of  Sub¬ 
ordinate  and  Pomona  Service  and  Hos¬ 
pitality  Committees.  Score  cards  and 
copies  of  this  announcement  will  soon 
be  sent  to  all  chairmen  of  S.  and  H. 
committees  by  the  State  committee. 

As  in  previous  years,  there  will  be  a 
series  of  three  contests — local,  county, 
and  state.  Subordinate  Granges  will 
hold  their  contests  first,  and  the  win¬ 
ners  will  then  move  up  to  the  county 
contest.  In  the  final  state  contest, 
which  will  be  held  next  pecember  dur¬ 
ing  State  Grange  annual  meeting, 
county  winners  will  match  ginger¬ 
breads  to  see  who  wins  the  title  of  state 


Also  each  county  winner  taking  part 
in  the  State  Contest  in  December  will 
receive  from  the  New  York  State 
Grange  an  entry  prize  of  $3.00,  making 
a  total  of  $159.00  in  entry  prizes. 

Besides  these  cash  prizes,  many  at¬ 
tractive  merchandise  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  both  State  and  Pomona 
winners  by  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  them: 

From  COLONIAL  MOLASSES  CO.,  Inc., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

To  each  of  the  ten  highest  winners  in  the 
STATE  Contest: 

$5.00  Grocery  Certificate 

No.  2 y2  can  Colonial  Molasses 

1  pint  bottle  Colonial  Pancake  Syrup 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  winners : 

No.  2 y2  can  Colonial  Molasses 
1  pint  bottle  Colonial  Pancake  Syrup 

From  COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  FARM 
PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

To  each  of  ten  highest  winners  in  the 
STATE  Contest: 

1  case  G.  L.  F.  Pork  and  Beans 

5  lbs.  Patrons’  Pancake  Mix 

12  cans  G.  L.  F.  Vegetables  or  Fruits 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  winners: 

1  5-lb.  pkg.  Patrons’  Pancake  Mix 
1  2-lb.  pkg.  G.  L.  F.  Cake  Flour 

6  cans  G.L.F.  Vegetables  or  Fruits 

From  R.  B.  DAVIS  CO.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

To  each  of  the  ten  highest  winners  in 


the  STATE  Contest: 

1  24-oz.  can  Davis  Baking  Powder 

1  Cook  Book 

1  lb.  can  of  Cocomalt 
To  each  of  53  Pomona  winners : 

1  12-oz.  can  Davis  Baking  Powder 

1  Cook  Book 

From  GENERAL  FOODS  SALES  CO., 

Cereals  Division,  New  York  City. 

To  each  of  the  ten  highest  winners  in 
the  State  Contest: 

1  Post-Tens 

1  Jar  Sanka  Instant  Coffee 

1  Pkg.  Swansdown  Gingerbread  Mix 

From  GENERAL  FOODS  SALES  CO., 

Certo  Division,  New  York  City. 

To  each  of  the  ten  highest  winners  in 
the  STATE  Contest: 

$2.00  in  cash 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  winners: 

1  Bottle  of  Certo 

As  soon  as  we  have  a  complete  list 
of  the  merchandise  prizes,  we  will  send 
it  to  the  chairmen  of  Pomona  Service 
and  Hospitality  Committees,  and  also 
publish  it  in  these  columns. 

Additional  prizes  for  the  Pomona 
contests,  and  prizes  for  the  Subordin¬ 
ate  Grange  contests,  will  be  arranged 
for  by  the  chairmen  in  charge  of  them, 
who  have  always  had  excellent  cooper¬ 
ation  from  local  merchants. 

CONTEST  RULES 

The  contest  rules  are  very  simple: 

1.  The  Grange  Gingerbread  Contest 
is  open  to  every  member  (man  or 
woman)  of  a  Subordinate  Grange  in 
New  York  State,  except  members  who 
are  professional  bakers. 

2.  Each  contestant  is  to  enter  gin¬ 
gerbread  baked  in  a  standard  size  pan 
— approximately  8x8x2  or  7x7x2.  (See 
score  card  standards  for  scoring.) 

3.  The  winner  of  each  Subordinate 
Grange  contest  is  to  compete  in  the 
Pomona  contest,  and  the  county  win¬ 
ners  will  compete  in  the  final  state 
contest  in  December. 

HOW  TO  CONDUCT  CONTEST 

For  the  benefit  of  Subordinate 


American  Agriculturist,  March  20,  194g 


Grange  chairmen  in  charge  of  the  con¬ 
test,  we  are  printing  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions: 

1.  Set  an  early  date  fqr  your  ginger¬ 
bread  contest,  announce  it  at  your  next 
meeting,  give  score  cards  to  contest¬ 
ants,  and  put  a  notice  in  your  local 
paper  about  it. 

2.  Choose  judges  and  arrange  with 
local  merchants  for  prizes.  As  stated 
above,  only  prizes  for  the  Pomona  and 
state  contests  are  donated  by  American 
Agriculturist  and  our  advertisers. 

3.  Have  judges  score  entries  accord¬ 
ing  to  standards  of  the  contest  score 
card,  copy  of  which  is  printed  on  this 
page. 

4.  Plan  to  include  gingerbread  in  the 
refreshments  on  contest  night.  The 
prospect  of  gingerbread  with  whipped 
cream  is  sure  to  swell  the  attendance! 

Before  we  can  ship  prizes  for  the 
Pomona  contests  to  chairmen  of  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committees,  we  will  need  to  have  an 
accurate  list  of  their  names  and  mail 
addresses.  It  is  therefore  requested 
that  all  Pomona  chairmen  contact  im¬ 
mediately  State  Chairman  Mrs.  Claude 
Palen,  Hurley,  N.  Y.,  and  give  her  their 
correct  name  and  address.  Prompt  ac¬ 
tion  will  insure  getting  the  prizes  in 
time  for  your  Pomona  contest. 

Names  of  all  Pomona  and  State 
Contest  winners  will  be  published  in 
American  Agriculturist,  together  with 
any  good  pictures  of  winners  which 
may  be  sent  to  us. 

Every  Grange  is  urged  to  take  part 
in  this  enjoyable  contest.  Remember, 
all  Grangers  (except  professional  bak¬ 
ers)  are  eligible,  and  the  more  who 
take  part,  the  merrier!  Even  if  you 
don’t  expect  to  win,  plan  to  enter  your 
local  contest.  You  may  find  yourself 
in  the  number  one  place — on  your  way 
up  to  the  state  championship.  Anyway, 
you’ll  have  fun ! 


GINGERBREAD  CONTEST  SCORE  CARD 


PERFECT  SCORE  JUDGE’S  SCORE 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE  . 

10  - 

Size 

5 

Shape 

5 

CRUST  . 

15 

Color 

3 

Smooth 

3 

Thin 

3 

Crisp 

3 

Tender 

3 

CRUMB  . - . 

40 

Color 

5 

Lightness 

10 

Texture: 

25 

a.  fine  &  uniform  grain 

10 

b.  tender 

5 

c.  moist 

5 

d.  elastic 

5 

35 

35 

Total  . . . 

% 

100  - 

STANDARDS  FOR  SCORING 


SIZE:  Use  a  pan  approximately  8x8x2  or  7x7x2  inches.  Cake  should  have  good 
proportions  in  relation  to  size  of  pan — neither  too  thin,  nor  too  high  and 
humped. 

SHAPE:  Slightly  rounded  or  flat  across  the  top,  not  sunken  nor  humped  in  the 
middle  and  cracked. 

fc. 

CRUST:  Should  be  thin;  crisp  (not  steamy);  tender  and  smooth  (not  bubbly 
nor  lumpy  in  appearance).  Color  of  top  and  bottom  of  cake  should  be  uniform, 
with  no  scorched  edges. 

CRUMB  (inside  of  cake):  Color— even,  not  streaked.  Texture — tender;  moist 
(not  dried  out) ;  elastic  (springy,  not  doughy) ;  cells  should  be  uniform  in  size 
(fine  grained  is  preferable  to  coarse  grained).  Light. 

FLAVOR:  Should  be  well  blended,  even  throughout,  well  mixed.  Flavor  should 
not  be  too  strong. 
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More  and  more  farm  homes  are  turning  to  "Sentry" 
to  safeguard  records  and  valuables  that  might  cost 
thousands  to  replace. 

Protects  bonds,  stocks,  deeds,  mortgages,  notes, 
insurance  policies,  registry  papers,  cash,  business 
and  tax  records,  family  valuables. 

Heavy,  all-welded  construction.  Highly  resistant 
to  heat — guaranteed  to  withstand  up  to  1700° 
for  one  hour. 

Built-in  combination  precision  machined  lock — 
all  moving  parts  of  non-corrosive  metal.  Tight  fit¬ 
ting  one-piece  door — no  screws  or  rivets.  Chrome 
plated  trim.  Baked  enamel  finish  in  statuary  bronze. 

Interior  has  2  drawers,  room  for  largest  ledgers. 


Shipped  Prepaid 

$4950 

East  of  the 
Mississippi 


West  of  the 
Mississippi 
Add  53 

DIMENSIONS: 

Outside 

24'/2x17'/2x1  7'/, 
Inside 

1 5  xl  2x1 2'/2 
Weight — 245  lbs. 
Send  check,  draft 
or  money  order  to 
Dept.  1948 


BRUSH-PUNNETT  CO . 

545  West  Avenue  •  Rochester  11,  New  York 


COMMON  SENSE.. 

proved  thousands  upon 
J  '  $  thousands  of  times! 

./-I/' ALL-VEGETABLE 
LAXATIVE 


•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
tip  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table— a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  SO  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  have 
proved.  Get  a  25*  box.  Use  as  directed. 


ALWAYS  CARRY 

r,X 


QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 


WALL  PflKR1 

MM 

BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selec¬ 
tion  easy.  Beautiful  colors,  smart 
patterns.  Wholesale  prices,  save  V2 • 

We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Department  76,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1$ 


YOU  Can  Now  Buy 

dresses 

CLEANED  &  PRESSED 
w-  Sizes  14  to  20 

Wool  Skirts  . .  59,  a  for  c 

lad'es  Jackets  _ _ _  95e;  2  for  1 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

3ni  rJf?  MA,L  ORDER  CO.,  DEPT.  13 
303  CHERRY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  2,  N. 


6 


2 


TOP  QUALITY  HONEY—  ORDER  NOW 


5H5  t'1'  Finger  Lakes  Clover  Honi-Spred  $2.20 
"  ,"''Spr,c.4  is  a  solid,  creamy  honey  that 
spieads  like  butter. 

s  k  l'.n  Up-State  Buckwheat  Honi-Spred  $2.00 

,  .P'  tin  Blossomsweet  Liquid  Clover _  $2.10 

T|n,  Up-State  Liquid  Buckwheat _  $1.90 

nn  Cash  with  your  Order.  Small  Sizes  available 
y|J|U'  Grocer.  Sales — East  of  Miss.  R.  only. 


FINGER  LAKES  HONEY  CO-OP.,  Groton,  N.Y. 


.  Be  sure  t©  send  yeur  ©Id  e 
ress  ©s  we!!  as  yeur  new  one  to  Ante 
n  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Stre 
Pou9hkoepsie,  N.  Y. 


s4t  OctAl 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


A  FRIEND  of  mine  whose  son  was 
killed  in  the  war  has  suggested 
that  I  write  this  Easter  letter  to  other 
mothers  who  have  a  like  sorrow. 

Any  mother  who  has  lost  a  young 
son  or  daughter  knows  the  grief  that 
shuts  down  like  a  black  cloud  when  she 
first  awakens  in  the  morning,  the  hope¬ 
lessness  in  facing  the  future.  But  she 
knows,  too,  that  she  and  her  husband 
must  build  a  new  life  from  what  is  left. 
Start  immediately  to  speak  often  of 
your  child,  not  sadly  but  naturally,  as 
though  he  were  in  another  room.  Re¬ 
member  the  happy  times  in  his  life 
rather  than  the  disappointments. 

Calvin  Coolidge  wrote  to  a  friend 
who  lost  his  son  soon  after  the  death 
of  Calvin  Coolidge,  Jr.:  “To  my  friend, 
in  recollection  of  his  son  and  my  son, 
who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  the 
privilege  of  being  boys  through  eter¬ 
nity.’1  It  is  a  consolation  to  know  you 
will  never  see  your  child  grow  old, 
weary  or  disillusioned.  He  will  always 
be  young,  eager  and  gay. 

Have  you  ever  been  thankful  for 
dishes  to  wash?  Work  as  hard  as  your 
physical  strength  will  allow.  It  will 
bring  sleep  through  the  long  nights.  To 
me,  work  is  a  panacea  for  trouble.  We 
who  live  in  the  country  are  fortunate 
in  having  animals  to  care  for,  gardens 
to  work,  outdoor  tasks  to  do.  Grief 
that  is  unbearable  inside  is  lessened  in 
healing  sun  and  wind. 

Time  and  your  own  effort  will  do 
much,  but  only  God  can  heal  your  sor¬ 
row.  Put  your  hand  in  His.  He  is  very 
close  to  those  who  grieve.  Have  faith 
that  your  child’s  work  here  is  done  and 
that  he  is  now  living  the  “more  abund¬ 
ant  life.”  In  this  springtime  season  the 
miracle  of  sprouting  seeds  and  bursting 
buds  prepares  us  for  the  miracle  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Easter  promise 
that  “they  shall  inherit  everlasting 
life.” 

—  A.  A,  — 

HOW  DOES  YOUR 
BATHROOM  LOOK  ? 

By  RUBY  PRICE  WEEKS 

The  cleanliness  and  order  in  a  bath¬ 
room  is  a  pretty  fair  indicator  as  to 
the  type  of  housekeeper  who  lives  in 
that  house.  If  the  handy  cabinet  in  the 
lavatory  is  in  order,  the  housewife  is 
usually  a  person  whose  entire  house 
is  always  in  order. 

One  should  keep  an  eye  on  the  lava¬ 
tory  and  tub  in  her  bathroom  as  well 
as  on  the  cabinet  and  floor.  A  bath¬ 
room  used  by  more  than  one  person 
needs  daily  care.  Everyone  in  a  family 
can’t  be  perfect!  The  howl  and  tub 
usually  need  washing  out  every  day 
with  soapsuds,  then  rinsed.  When  there 
are  stubborn  spots,  they  may  he  re¬ 
moved  with  a  non-scratching  cleanser 
or  with  kerosene.  The  latter  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  cleaning  and  perhaps  better 
than  powders,  which  frequently  cause 
drain  troubles.  But  after  using  kero¬ 
sene,  be  sure  to  wash  it  off  with  soap¬ 
suds  to  remove  every  bit  and  the  odor 
which  is  very  objectionable  to  some 
people. 

Tile  is  easily  kept  clean  by  washing 
with  a  cloth  wrung  from  soapy  water, 
then  with  clear  wrater. 

Train  your  family  to  hang  towels 
and  wash  cloths  on  the  bars,  folded, 
and  to  throw  any  paper  in  a  scrap 
basket  kept  there  for  the  purpose. 
Supply  a  good-sized  ash  tray  and  your 
bathroom  will  be  one  which  the  family 
won’t  mind  keeping  in  order.  Even  the 
men  will  cooperate  if  you  keep  them 
supplied  with  large  turkish  towels  and 
plenty  of  them! 


New  Idea  for  Dessert! 

—  Easy  and  Simply  Delicious! 


APPLES  IN  JACKETS 

2  cups  sifted  flour  %  to  %  cup  milk 
2  tsp.  Davis  6  medium  apples 

Baking  Powder  (peeled  and 
1  tsp.  salt  cored) 

%  cup  shortening  %  cup  sugar 
1  tsp.  cinnamon 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt 
(and  for  a  tender,  flaky,  just-right 
pastry  jacket,  be  sure  to  use  depend¬ 
able  Davis  Double-Acting  Baking 
Powder!  It’s  the  controlled  double 
action  that  does  it!  The  first  action 
starts  right  in  the  mixing  bowl,  but 
the  second  action  waits  for  the  heat 
of  the  oven.  Thus  none  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  raising  action  is  lost  if  there  is 
a  delay  between  mixing  and  baking!) 
Cut  in  shortening  lightly.  Add  milk 
and  stir  with  table  fork  only  until  all 
flour  is  wet.  Turn  dough  on  to  floured 
board,  knead  lightly  and  roll  out  to 
about  %  inch  thick.  Cut  into  6  squares. 
Peel  and  core  apples.  Place  one  apple 


on  each  square  and  fill  centers  with 
combined  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Pinch 
dough  in  around  apples  and  cut  a  few 
holes  on  each  side  with  fork.  Bake 
at  375°P.  until  done,  about  35  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  with  a  scoop  of  ice  cream 
or  hot  lemon  sauce. 


ing  when  you  start  using  Davis!  That 
famous  double  action  is  your  best 
insurance  for  light,  velvety-textured 
cakes;  tender,  delicious 
muffins;  hot  breads  and 
other  “baking  day”  treats. 

Get  a  can  of  Davis 
Double-Acting  Baking 
Powder  today  ...  it  never 
lets  you  down. 


DAVIS  Double-Acting 

BAKING  POWDER 


GINGER¬ 

BREADS 


IVIake  your  gingerbreads 
with  “prize-winning”  colonial  Molasses.  The  real 
old-fashioned  kind.  Made  from  finest  fresh  crushed 
Louisiana  sugar  cane.  Extra  rich  in  flavor,  body,  color 
and  nutrition. 


FREE !  “Your  Molasses  Cook  Book!’  Newly  published! 
Color  illustrated.  32  pages  “prize-winning”  recipes,  for 
dishes  made  with  molasses.  Send  to  Colonial  Molasses  Co., 
Inc.,  96  Forrest  St.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


The  name  COLONIAL  also  identifies  highest  quality  pancake  syrup. 


CEDAR  CHESTS 

Knock  down.  Assemble  your  own  for  '/z-  Best  Tennes¬ 
see  Red  Solid  Cedar.  Beautifully  designed— 44”  x  20” 
x  20”.  Complete — Handles,  Hinges,  Lock,  and  Half- 
Sliding  Tray.  Ready-Cut,  Machine-sanded.  Instructions. 
Only  $14.95  (F.  0.  B.  Tennessee)  or  $4.00  with  order, 
balance  C.  0.  D.  ALCAMATIC  PRESSURE  COOKERS, 
Nationally  advertised  at  $14.95.  Full  4'/2  quart  size. 
Only  $8.95  (plus  postage). 

WM.  ADDAMS,  10800  Independence  Ave., 
Kansas  City  3,  Missouri 


CHURCH  SUF»F»ERS 

made  easier  with  BRISKO  BANQUET  TABLE 

PAPER.  Saves  washing  and  ironing.  Dresses 
up  the  tables.  Write  for  FREE  samples  and 
wholesale  prices. 

BRISKO  CO..  SO.  SHAFTSBURY  2,  VT, 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

Sl.OO;  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98;  100  25  Cents.  Prints, 
percales,  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (A).  Bedford.  Penna. 


BUY  DIRECTLY  FROM  MILL 
For  the  "New  Look” — Fine  Wool  Jersey  100% 
wool — any  colors — $1.85  per  yard  F.O.B.  Mill. 
Write  for  Samples. 

Northboro  Knitting  Co.,  Northbora,  Mass. 


EARN  MONEY  QUICKLY,  EASILY 

showing  Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Wrappings,  many 
unusual  items.  No  experience.  Up  to  100%  Profit.  Send 
today  for  Everyday  assortment  on  approval.  FREE 
display  folder. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

200  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Mass. 


surplus  FIEIO  JACKETS 


Tbo  lowest  price  for  this 
popular  Army  jacket!  10O% 
warm  wool  lining,  water 
repellent  with  adjustable 
hip-strap;  ideal  for  men  or 
women.  Reconditioned, 
ready  for  many  months' 
serviceable  wear.  State  size 
-pay  C.O.D.  plus  postage, 
for  free  clothing  catalog! 
GUILD  -  E  -  120  E.  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  2,  N.  Y. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Nate  and  Constant  Williams,  after 
thirty  years  of  hard,  unprofitable  work  on 
a  poor  farm  east  of  the  Hudson  River, 
decide  to  emigrate  with  their  daughter 
Hannah  and  younger  son,  Asa,  to  the  rich 
lands  of  western  and  central  New  York 
which  had  been  opened  to  settlement  by 
the  Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9.  to  whicn 
both  Nate  and  Constant  had  been  attach¬ 
ed  as  scouts. 

Asa  is  eager  for  the  adventure  but  un¬ 
happy  over  a  bitter  quarrel  with  Martha 
Ball,  whom  he  had  hoped  to  take  with 
him  as  his  wife.  Martha,  believing  a  lying 
tale  by  Henry  Kingman,  thinks  that  Asa 
was  involved  in  a  sordid  brawl,  when  in 
reality  he  had  merely  helped  to  defend  a 
young  girl  and  her  family  from  some  ruf¬ 
fians,  of  whom  Kingman  was  one. 

Joining  the  Williams’  family  in  their 
decision  to  emigrate  to  central  New  York 
are  Jim  Miller;  the  schoolmaster  and  a 
budding  doctor;  the  Van  Schaick  family, 
consisting  of  Peter,  Minnie,  his  wife, 
their  ten-year-old  son  Karl  and  Peter’s 
sister,  Anna;  and  Joel  Decker,  the  old 
scout  who  had  been  Nate  and  Constant’s 
companion  on  the  Sullivan  Expedition.  On 
a  chill  morning  early  in  February,  the  lit¬ 
tle  band  bade  home  and  friends  farewell 
and  set  forth  on  their  great  adventure. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Durham,  they 
encountered  another  emigrant  family  in 
dire  distress — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  and 
their  daughter  Polly,  whom  Asa  immedi¬ 
ately  recognized  as  the  girl  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Martha. 

CHAPTER  V  (Continued) 

P  OLLY,  who  was  bending  over  her 
mother,  looked  up  at  Jim  and  said 
quickly; 

“You’re  a  doctor,  so  why  bring  an¬ 
other?  We’ve  no  money.” 

“I’d  like  to  have  a  more  experienced 
man  if  possible,”  replied  Jim.  “Go 
ahead,  Ace — and  hurry!” 

Asa,  still  smarting  from  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  Polly,  thought  angrily  as 
he  mounted  Jim’s  horse: 

“She’s  an  independent  little  devil 
and  she’s  certainly  making  it  plain  that 
she  doesn’t  want  to  be  under  any  obli¬ 
gation  to  me!”  Then,  more  kindly: 
“Well,  poor  kid.  She’s  had  nothing  but 
trouble,  and  now  her  mother’s  awfully 
sick.  Enough  to  upset  anyone.” 

Then  he  spoke  to  the  horse  and 
started  on  his  long,  lonesome  ride  to 
find  another  doctor.  While  they  waited, 
Jim  stayed  by  Mrs.  Stevens’  side  and 
Nate  and  Peter  took  over  the  business 
of  setting  up  the  evening  camp.  Soon 
a  cheerful  fire  was  going  and  a  meal 
in  preparation.  Across  on  the  other 
side  of  the  long  sleigh  where  Mrs. 
Stevens  lay  in  a  stupor,  Polly  knelt 
holding  her  mother’s  hand.  Occupied 
though  he  was  with  his  patient,  who 
was  now  breathing  very  hard,  Jim 
thought  that  he  would  never  forget 
Polly’s  wildly  beautiful  face  and  her 
dark  eyes  fixed  so  despairingly  on  her 
mother. 

Before  long,  Constant  and  the  two 
Van  Schaick  women  had  supper  ready. 
It  was  especially  good  that  night,  be¬ 
cause  Joel  Decker  had  been  fortunate 
in  bringing  in  a  deer,  and  the  savory 
steak  cooking  in  the  long-handled  fry¬ 


ing  pans  helped  to  offset  the  worry 
about  the  sick  woman.  When  supper 
was  ready,  Constant  came  over  to  Jim 
and  said: 

“Go  and  eat  and  I’ll  stay  with  Mrs. 
Stevens  till  you  have  finished.” 

After  Jim  had  gone,  Constant  went 
to  Polly  and  put  her  arms  around  the 
forlorn  girl  who  was  still  kneeling  and 
holding  her  mother’s  hands. 

“Come,  Polly,”  she  said,  softly.  “Eat 
something.  You’ll  need  your  strength.” 

The  girl  rose  and  threw  her  arms 
around  Constant’s  neck,  while  the  old¬ 
er  woman  held  her  tight.  Then  she 
gave  her  a  gentle  push  toward  the  fire 
and  the  food,  and  sat  down  herself  by 
the  sick  woman. 

Jim  took  the  girl  by  the  arm  and  led 
her  toward  the  fire,  and  when  the  Van 
Schaick  women  placed  food  before  her, 
Polly  tried  to  eat,  but  with  little  suc¬ 
cess,  and  almost  immediately  returned 
to  her  mother. 

After  eating  a  hearty  meal,  Jim 
went  back  to  resume  his  watch  by  the 
side  of  Mrs.  Stevens.  Henry  Stevens 
kept  wandering  around,  talking  inco¬ 
herently  and  pulling  at  his  long,  droopy 
mustache.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  the 
various  members  of  the  camp  arranged 
their  beds  and  settled  down  to  rest, 
with  the  exception  of  Jim  and  Polly. 
Nate  had  finally  prevailed  on  Henry 
Stevens  to  lie  down  and  stayed  by  him 
until  the  little  man  was  asleep. 

In  one  of  her  mother’s  particularly 
difficult  struggles  to  get  her  breath, 
Polly  looked  across  the  sleigh  at  Jim, 
her  face  an  agony  of  appeal: 

“Do  something!  Can’t  you  do  some¬ 
thing?”  she  cried. 

“There’s  nothing  more  that  we  can 
do,”  Jim  answered  her  gently,  “except 
just  to  wait.”  Then  he  added  out  of 
his  own  deep  feeling  and  sympathy  for 
the  girl: 

“Just  waiting  is  sometimes  the  hard¬ 
est  task  in  the  world.”  - 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  and 
then  asked  anxiously: 

“Are  you  a  real  doctor?  Will  the 
other  doctor  know  things  that  you 
don’t?” 

“Yes,  Polly,  I’m  a  real  doctor,”  he 
answered  her,  reassuringly.  "I’ve  stud¬ 
ied  medicine  for  years  and  I  worked 
with  old  Dr.  Ashley  at  home.  But  I’m 
hoping  that  Ace  can  find  another  doc¬ 
tor  who  has  had  more  experience  than 
I’ve  had.” 

“I  wish  they  would  come,”  she  said 
in  a  low,  unhappy  tone,  as  she  pressed 
her  mother’s  hand  and  shivered. 

It  was  cold  and  they  were  too  far 
from  the  campfire  to  get  any  benefit 
from  it.  Jim  got  up,  found  a  blanket 
and  put  it  around  the  girl,  and  another 
around  his  own  shoulders.  A  little  later, 
still  shivering  from  the  cold  and  nerv¬ 
ousness,  he  felt  someone  brush  against 
him  and  turned  to  find  Hannah  Wil¬ 
liams  kneeling  by  his  side. 

“I’ll  keep  watch  for  a  little  while,” 
she  said.  “You  go  over  to  the  fire  and 
get  warm.” 

He  shook  his  head  and  did  not  go.. 


but  Hannah’s  consideration  for  him 
and  her  nearness  comforted  him.  From 
the  other  side  of  the  sleigh,  Polly  lift¬ 
ed  heavy  eyes  from  her  mother  to  look 
at  Jim  and  Hannah,  but  she  said  noth¬ 
ing  and  again  concentrated  her  atten¬ 
tion  upon  her  mother. 

Noting  the  rapid  pulse  of  his  patient 
and  her  increasingly  difficult  breathing, 
it  was  plain  to  Jim  that  Mrs.  Stevens’ 
time  was  running  out.  At  midnight  or 
a  little  after,  she  began  to  struggle 
uneasily: 

“Now  is  the  crisis,”  said  Jim,  almost 
to  himself.  “It’s  now  or  never.” 

He  raised  her  head  and  put  a  pill 
into  her  mouth,  and  she  drank  avidly 
of  the  water  he  offered.  As  he  laid 
her  down  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
smiled  a  little  at  the  anxious  faces 
bending  over  her.  Then  suddenly  her 
eyes  closed  and  the  lines  of  pain  and 
weariness  in  her  face  smoothed  out  in 
the  mystery  and  utter  peace  of  death. 

CHAPTER  VI 

MOTHER!”  cried  Polly,  agonizingly. 
“Mother!  Speak  to  me!” 

Then  realization  came.  Jumping  to 
her  feet  she  ran  around  the  sleigh  and 
raised  an  arm  to  Jim,  who  thought  she 
was  going  to  strike  him. 

“You  did  it!”  she  screamed.  “You 
killed  her!  If  you  and  the  rest  of  them 
had  left  us  alone,  we’d  have  been  all 
right.  Where,  oh  where  is  that  doctor?” 

Realizing  that  Polly  was  not  ac¬ 
countable  for  her  actions,  Jim  spoke 
soothingly  to  her: 

“Polly,  I’m  sorry,  but  your  mother 
was  past  human  help.  She  had  lung 
fever  and  was  so  tired  and  worn  out 
that  she  couldn’t  fight  it  off  any 
longer.” 

Her  outburst  of  temper  passing  as 
quickly  as  it  had  arisen,  the  girl’s  face 
suddenly  became  convulsed. 

“Oh,  Mother,”  she  sobbed.  “What 
will  we  do  now  ?  What  will  we  do 
now?” 

The  commotion  had  aroused  some  of 
the  sleepers.  Henry  Stevens  came  trot¬ 
ting  over. 

“What  —  what  —  what  ?”  he  stam¬ 
mered. 

His  daughter  handed  it  to  him 
straight. 

“Mother’s  dead!”  she  said,  and  then 
turned  away  from  him  with  a  sob. 

The  shock  was  almost  too  much  for 
the  little  man. 

“No!”  he  whimpered.  “I  don’t — I 
don’t — ”  and  for  once  finished  his  own 
sentence — “believe  it!” 

But  he  went  over  and  kneeled  by  the 
sleigh,  and  the  others  went  slowly  back 
to  the  campfire,  leaving  him  and  his 
daughter  alone  with  their  dead. 

A  little  later  Asa  came  back  and  rue¬ 
fully  reported  that  the  only  doctor  he 
could  find  was  sick  himself. 

“Just  as  well,”  Jim  told  him.  “He’d 
have  been  too  late  anyway.” 

No  one  got  much  sleep  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  night,  and  when  dawn 
came  breakfast  around  the  campfire 
was  a  gloomy  affair.  Shortly  after  they 
had  eaten,  Jim,  Asa,  Joel  Decker,  Nate 
and  Peter  Van  Schaick  walked  into 
the  woods  away  from  the  camp  to  talk 
things  over. 
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FOR  A  NEW  HOUSEWIFE 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

She  does  her  work  so  joyously 
In  gingham  pinafore; 

And  though  it's  but  a  little  house. 
She  couldn't  ask  for  more. 

She  loves  to  sweep  the  tiny  floor 
And  make  the  snowy  bed. 

Four  rooms  are  just  exactly  right 
When  one  is  newly  wed. 

Her  flowers  bloom,  a  bright  array. 
In  windows  full  of  sun. 

And  song  and  laughter  echo  on 
From  dawn  till  day  is  done. 
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“We’re  in  a  mess,”  said  Nate.  “\ye 
can’t  leave  these  people  in  their  pres- 
ent  situation,  and  I  see  no  way  of  tak¬ 
ing  them  with  us  without  seriously  de¬ 
laying  our  progress.” 

Joel  was  impatient. 

“We  don’t  owe  ’em  nothin’,”  he 
growled.  “We’ve  got  to  git  goin’,” 

But  Jim  sided  with  Nate. 

“Can’t  leave  folks  in  trouble  like 
that.” 

Maybe  they  won’t  want  to  come  with 
us,”  said  Asa,  still  smarting  from 
Polly’s  attitude  toward  him.  “Some 
folks  want  to  run  their  own  business. 
So  I  say,  let  ’em.” 

“Well,”  agreed  Jim,  “certainly  we’d 
better  ask  the  girl  and  her  father  what 
they  want  to  do.” 

TT HE  MEN  returned  to  the  camp  and 
tried  to  talk  plans  with  Henry  Stevens. 
Red-eyed  from  weeping  and  emotional¬ 
ly  unstrung,  he  was  more  helpless  than 
ever,  but  finally  he  managed  to  make 
it  plain  that  Polly  should  decide. 
Trouble  and  grief,  however,  had  weak¬ 
ened  the  girl’s  spirit,  and  when  Jim 
asked  her  gently  what  she  and  her 
father  planned  to  do,  she  could  only 
moan,  hopelessly: 

“Oh,  I  don’t  care!  I  don’t  care!” 

“Well,  first,”  said  Jim,  soothingly, 
“there  must  be  services  and  burial  for 
your  mother,  and  then  maybe  you  and 
your  father  can  go  on  with  us,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  you  could  return  to  your  old  home 
and  friends.” 

“Home  —  friends  —  we  have  none," 
said  the  girl,  bitterly.  And  Jim  took 
her  words  to  mean  that  she  felt  they 
had  no  choice  except  to  join  the  Wil¬ 
liams’  party. 

Taking  Polly  by  the  arm,  Constant 
led  her  down  the  turnpike  out  of  sight. 
After  they  had  disappeared,  the  men 
of  the  party  selected  a  secluded  spot, 
away  from  the  road,  built  a  fire  to 
thaw  out  the  frozen  ground,  and  then 
dug  a  grave.  By  the  time  Constant  and 
Polly  reappeared,  the  body  of  the  dead 
woman  was  already  wrapped  in  an  old 
blanket  and  was  ready  for  burial.  A 
brief  service  was  read  by  Jim,  an  old 
hymn  was  sung  by  the  group,  and  then 
the  sobbing  girl  was  again  led  away 
by  Constant  while  the  body  was  low¬ 
ered  into  its  forest  grave,  and  the 
grave  covered  over.  Mrs.  Stevens’  name 
was  carved  by  Asa  on  a  big  maple 
that  stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 

It  was  then  almost  noon,  so  food  was 
prepared  and  eaten.  Then  the  essentials 
among  the  meager  possessions  of  the 
Stevens’  family  were  transferred  to 
the  already  crowded  Van  Schaick  and 
Williams’  long  sleighs.  The  remaining 
Stevens’  ox,  a  little  stronger  after  a 
small  dole  of  the  precious  grain  from 
the  Williams’  supply,  was  turned  loose 
with  the  other  stock  in  the  rear,  and 
the  party  moved  forward  again. 

As  JIM  MILLER  led  his  horse,  tired 
from  its  long  journey  with  Asa  during 
the  night,  he  turned  to  Asa  and  said 
prophetically  and  with  a  note  of  sad¬ 
ness  in  his  voice: 

“Well,  that  was  the  end  of  the  trail 
for  poor  Mrs.  Stevens,  as  it  will  be  the 
end  for  thousands  more  who  follow  the 
trails  westward  before  this  land  is 
conquered  and  settled.” 

Asa  nodded  and  once  again  was 
swept  by  a  feeling  of  homesickness  and 
longing  for  Martha. 

Feeling  sorry  for  game,  uncomplain¬ 
ing  little  Karl  Van  Schaick,  trudging 
along,  Jim  suddenly  reached  down  and 
swung  Karl  onto  his  horse’s  back.  Kan 
grinned  happily,  then  his  face  sobered 
He  rode  in  silence  for  a  while,  and 
then  said: 

“Doctor  Jim,  may  I  ask  you  some‘ 
thing?” 

“Certainly.  Go  ahead,  Karl.  What’s  on 
your  mind?” 

The  boy  hesitated,  then,  looking  di¬ 
rectly  into  Jim’s  face,  he  asked: 

“Doctor  Jim,  why  do  folks  die?  Wha 
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would  I  do  if  my  mother  died?” 

Jim  hesitated,  realizing  how  impor¬ 
tant  his  answer  might  be  to  the  boy 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  saw,  too, 
that  Asa  Williams  was  looking  at  him, 
intent  on  his  answer.  He  was  further 
embarrassed  when  he  noticed  that  Joel 
Decker  and  Polly  Stevens,  walking  on 
the  other  side  of  the  horse,  had  also 
overheard  Karl’s  question  and  awaited 
Jim’s  reply. 

Finally  Jim  spoke  to  the  horse,  and 
the  little  group  stopped.  Looking  up  in¬ 
to  the  boy’s  troubled  face,  Jim  spoke 
slowly,  and  as  one  man  to  another: 

“That’s  a  hard  question  to  answer, 
Karl,  but  we  all  have  to  answer  it  for 
ourselves  as  best  we  can.  Death  has 
taken  both  my  father  and  my  mother, 
so  I’ll  tell  you  how  I  answered  your 
question  for  myself. 

“Since  we  left  home,  Karl,  before 
you  go  to  sleep  at  night,  don’t  you  look 
up  at  the  bright  stars  and  wonder 
about  them?” 

“Yes,  I  do,”  answered  the  boy  eager¬ 
ly.  “There  are  millions  of  them.” 

“Well,  some  of  them  are  worlds  like 
ours,  or  much  better  than  ours,  per¬ 
haps  with  folks  living  on  them,  and 
over  all  of  them,  just  like  there  is  over 
us,  is  the  Being  we  call  God,  who  cre¬ 
ated  the  world  and  all  the  other  stars, 
and  made  all  the  laws  to  keep  all  the 
universe  in  order.” 

“Injuns  call  God  the  ‘Great  Spirit’,” 
interposed  Joel  Decker. 

“That’s  right.  Different  peoples  have 
different  names,  but  they  all  mean  the 
same  great  and  good  God.  And  God  is 
good,  Karl.” 

Then,  looking  directly  at  Polly  Stev¬ 
ens,  Jim  continued: 

“Sometimes  when  we  have  awful 
trouble,  we  don’t  believe  that  God  is 
good,  but  that  is  because  we  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  His  great  plan.  We  can’t  look 
ahead  as  He  does.  God  is  never  mean 
or  revengeful.  When  we  break  His  laws 
and  have  to  suffer,  He  is  always  sorry 
and  sympathetic,  and  He  will  help  us 
if  we  let  Him.” 

“Yes,  Doctor  Jim,  but  how  can  we 
know  where  God  is?” 

“God  is  everywhere.” 

“We  can’t  see  him?” 

Jim  paused  for  a  moment.  How  could 
he  explain  it  to  a  boy — how  make  it 
clear  to  anyone,  for  that  matter?  Then 
he  went  on: 

“We  can’t  see  God,  Karl,  maybe  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  can’t  see  the 
wind  that  is  blowing  today.  All  of  our 
senses  are  finite — that  is,  they  are 
limited.  Even  your  dog  that  you  had 
back  home  could  hear  and  smell  things 
that  you  can’t.  But  God  promised  us 
that  some  time  in  another  world,  per¬ 
haps  up  on  one  of  those  stars  you  see 
at  night,  you  will  see,  feel  and  hear 
everything.  You  mill  see  God  Himself.” 

“But,  Doctor  Jim,  you  still  haven’t 
told  me  why  folks  die.” 

“That’s  what  I’m  trying  to  tell  you, 
Karl.  God  rules  all  the  great  universe 
°y  good  laws.  An  apple  grows  on  a 
tree  by  God’s  law.  When  it  comes 
loose,  it  falls  to  the  earth,  just  as  you 
would  from  a  tree  or  a  building  if  you 
ost,  your  hold,  in  accordance  with 
Bod’s  law  of  gravitation. 

Now,  one  of  God’s  important  laws 
taw  of  sleep.  Everything  living 
has  to  sleep.  You  go  to  bed  at  night, 

11  ed  and  sometimes  cross,  but  you 
^ake  up  in  the  morning  rested,  ready 
or  att  the  adventures  of  a  new  day, 
when  all  the  world  seems  bright  and 
wonderful.  The  animals  sleep.  Some  of 
em>  like  woodchucks  and  bears, 

®  eeP  all  winter.  Even  the  trees  and 
°weis  sleep.  Look  at  the  woods 
ab  ound  you  now,  Karl.  They  seem  dead, 
,,']n  they  ?  But  you  know  that  they 
Iust  asleep.  All  the  flowers  and 
^ass  are  asleep  now  under  their  warm 
n°w  blanket.  But  when  spring  conies 
leie  vvill  be  a  resurrection,  and,  as 


you  know,  all  of  this  country  will  be 
a  glorious  fairyland  of  leaves  and 
flowers.  It  will  be  alive  again.” 

Jim  stopped  talking,  looked  at  the 
boy,  and  then  added: 

“Maybe  that  will  help  you  answer 
your  question  about  death,  Karl.” 

Turning  to  look  at  Polly,  he  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“My  mother  and  father  are  not  gone 
forever.  Like  Polly’s  mother,  they  were 
just  tired  and  fell  asleep,  as  we  all 
will  some  time.” 

Again  Joel  Decker  broke  in  with  the 
remark : 

“Injuns  call  it  ‘the  Long  Sleep’.” 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  Jim.  “And 
when  all  the  folks  whom  we  have  lost 
for  a  while  have  rested,  they  will 
awake  rested  and  happy  in  a  new  and 


beautiful  country,  where  some  day  we 
all  shall  join  them.” 

A  little  embarrassed  or  emotional, 
Jim  spoke  abruptly  to  the  horse,  and 
the  little  group  hurried  to  catch  up 
with  the  sleighs  ahead.  As  they  moved 
forward,  Polly  crossed  from  the  other 
side  of  the  horse  to  walk  close  to  Jim, 
and  as  Jim  glanced  at  her  he  thought 
she  looked  a  little  more  rested  and  at 
peace. 

Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  the 
slow-moving  oxen  moved  on.  Anxious 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  the  party 
got  off  early  in  the  mornings,  stopped 
only  briefly  to  eat  at  noon,  and  camped 
at  twilight.  They  climbed  mountain 
ranges,  only  to  descend  into  valleys, 
some  of  them  so  narrow  as  to  be  little 


more  than  ravines.  Passing  through 
the  towns  of  Harpersfield  and  Kort- 
right,  they  finally  reached  Meredith,  in 
Delaware  County.  Here  the  hills  and 
valleys  became  less  rugged,  the  soil 
apparently  better,  the  valleys  wider. 

“This  may  be  a  good  farming  coun¬ 
try  here,”  commented  Asa,  but  Joel 
shook  his  head. 

“Fair,  maybe,”  he  conceded,  “but 
wait  till  you  see  the  country  where 
we’re  goin’!” 

Jim  and  Asa  were  impressed  by  the 
beautiful  virgin  white  pines  at  Mere¬ 
dith,  the  largest  and  straightest  they 
had  ever  seen.  Jim  stopped  to  measure 
a  fallen,  pine. 

“Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet!” 
he  exclaimed,  almost  in  awe. 

(( Continued  on  Page  36) 
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MEXICAN  CHICKEN  AND  RICE 

54  cup  butter  2  tablespoons  prepared 

54  cup  minced  onion  mustard 

54  cup  minced  preen  pepper  I  cup  diced  chicken  or 
I  cup  uncooked  rice  turkey 

54  cup  fresh  or  canned  3  cups  tomatoes 

mushrooms,  cooked  or  I  teaspoon  salt 

sliced  fs  teaspoon  marjoram 

Melt  fat  in  deep  skillet.  Add  onions  and 
green  pepper  and  saute  until  onions 
brown.  Wash  rice,  and  add  without  pre¬ 
liminary  cooking.  Cook  about  10  minutes, 
until  onions  are  tender  and  rice  is  slight¬ 
ly  yellow.  Add  2  cups  of  tomatoes.  Cover 
and  simmer  20  minutes.  Uncover.  Add 
seasoning,  mushrooms,  mustard  and  re¬ 

maining  tomatoes.  Cover  and  simmer  20 
to  25  minutes  or  until  rice  is  tender.  Stir 
occasionally.  Add  chicken  or  turkey  and 
simmer  10  minutes  longer.  Serve  in  warm¬ 
ed  casserole.  To  reheat,  bake  in  greased 
casserole  at  300°  F.  15  minutes.  Serves  6. 

OVEN  CROQUETTES 

1  cup  thick  white  sauce  I  egg  beaten  with  I 
1(4  cups  finely  diced  chick-  tablespoon  water 

en  or  turkey  Va  teaspoon  cayenne  pep- 

2  cups  seasoned  mashed  per 

potatoes  or  dry  bread  54  teaspoon  salt 

crumbs  54  teaspoon  pepper 

2  eggs,  well  beaten  Flour 

I  teaspoon  prepared  mus-  P/2  cups  crushed  potato 
tard  chips  or  buttered 

I  teaspoon  Worcestershire  crumbs 

sauce 

For  white  sauce,  melt  3  tablespoons  fat 
(part  butter  for  flavor),  blend  in  %  cup- 
flour,  gradually  add  1  cup  milk.  Cook  over 
low  heat,  stirring  constantly  until  thick¬ 
ened.  Season  to  taste,  considering  other 

seasonings  in  recipe.  Combine  with  turkey 
or  chicken,  potatoes  or  bread  crumbs 
which  have  been  dried  in  oven,  beaten 
eggs  and  seasonings.  Chill  thoroughly. 
Mold  into  cone-shaped  croquettes  or  into 
flat  cutlets.  Roll  lightly  in  flour,  dip  in 
egg  beaten  with  water,  then  dip  in  bowl 
of  crushed  potato  chips  or  crumbs  which 
have  been  tossed  lightly  with  melted  but- 


INFANT'S  KNITTED  SACQUE 


Knitters  will  welcome  baby  sacque 
number  NE-81T.  This  design  makes 
a  gift  as  practical  as  it  is  attractive 
for  the  six  to  fifteen  months  old 
baby.  Pattern  contains  complete  in¬ 
structions.  Price  ten  cents.  Address 
Embroidery  Department,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  10  N.  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  For  fifteen 
cents  extra  you  can  get  our  very 
helpful  Needlework  Book  which 
contains  many  designs. 


ter.  Bake  in  shallow  pan  at  375°  P.  20 
minutes,  or  until  browned.  Cutlets  should 
be  turned  once  during  baking.  Serve  plain 
or  with  desired  sauce.  Makes  8  good-sized 
croquettes. 

CURRIED  CHICKEN 

54  cup  fat  or  oil  ,  3  tablespoons  flour 

I  medium  size  onion  I  cup  chicken  or  turkey 

I  large  apple  coarsely  diced 

I  pound  fresh  cooked  54  cup  cream 

mushrooms  (or  8-ounce  54  teaspoon  salt 

can)  154  teaspoons  curry  powder 

I  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

Melt  fat  in  heavy  skillet.  Add  finely 
chopped  onion,  chopped  unpeeled  apple 
and  mushrooms.  Saute.  Add  flour,  blend¬ 
ing  in  with  wooden  spoon.  Add  liquid 
from  mushrooms,  with  broth  from  chicken 
or  turkey  to  make  1  cup.  Stir  in  gradu¬ 
ally.  Add  cream  or  top  milk  and  season¬ 
ings.  Cook  until  thickened,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  about  5  minutes.  Add  chicken  or 
turkey  and  heat.  Serve  with  steamed 
fluffy  rice. 

Two  hard-cooked  eggs  diced  may  be 
dded  with  the  chicken  if  desired.  Serves  6. 

—  A. A.  — 

WHEN  FRESH  FRUITS 
ARE  SCARCE 

URING  the  season  when  fresh  fruits 
are  scarce,  dried  fruits  can  do  a  lot 
towards  supplying  that  lack  in  our 
menus.  And  these  dried  fruits  can  be 
made  into  interesting  flavorful  dishes 
instead  of  the  flabby,  dejected  ones 
too  often  considered  inescapable. 

Try  a  little  salesmanship — every 
housewife  knows  that  there  are  times 
when  she  finds  it  necessary  to  “sell” 
the  good-for-you  foods.  A  dish  of 
stewed  prunes,  wrinkled  and  dark,  is 
hardly  a  thing  to  inspire  the  family 
on  a  bleak  morning.  Prepare  them 
properly,  give  a  light  touch  by  combin¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  lighter  colored 
fruits,  either  dried  or  fresh,  and  you 
have  added  to  its  attractiveness  in  both 
color  and  flavor.  A  bit  of  lemon  or  or¬ 
ange  juice  squeezed  over  the  fruit  just 
before  serving  gives  it  zip  besides  add¬ 
ing  Vitamin  C. 

PRUNECOT  SHORTCAKE 

Make  a  standard  shortcake  of  rich 
biscuit  dough;  split  and  butter  the 
shortcake;  put  cooked  and  sweetened 
prunes  and  apricots  between  the  lay¬ 
ers  and  on  top.  Serve  it  hot  with  plain 
or  whipped  cream. 

Any  other  dried  fruits  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  fruits  may  be  used  in  this  way. 

To  prepare  any  of  the  dried  fruits 
properly — prunes,  raisins,  peaches,  ap¬ 
ricots,  or  apples,  first  wash  thorough¬ 
ly.  Put  into  a  saucepan,  cover  with 
boiling  water  and  soak  about  an  hour 
or  until  the  fruit  is  soft  throughout. 
Too  long  soaking  draws  out  too  much 
flavor.  Simmer  fruit  slowly  until  ten¬ 
der  in  the  water  in  which  it  was  soak¬ 
ed.  Add  a  very  small  amount  of  spice 
— clove,  nutmeg,  cinnamon  or  allspice, 
and  just  enough  sugar  to  taste.  Cook 
a  few  minutes  longer.  The  sweeter 
dried  fruits  like  prunes  and  raisins 
need  no  or  little  sugar,  while  dried  ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches  need  about  %  cup  of 
sugar  for  each  cup  of  dried  friiit. 

—  A.  a.  — 

PANTRY  PESTS 

CEREAL  products  discarded  from 
home  kitchens  because  insects  are 
found  in  them  amount  to  a  huge  loss 
in  grain.  USDA  experts  estimate  that 
if  each  family  in  the  United  States 
threw  away  only  50  cents’  worth  of 
food  for  this  reason,  the  loss  would 
total  about  15  million  dollars. 

Just  by  keeping  her  cupboards  free 
of  insects  every  housewife  can  help 
the  grain-saving  program.  Simple  steps 
for  doing  this  are: 

1.  Clean  all  kitchen  shelves  thor¬ 
oughly;  wipe  up  food  that  is  silled. 


2.  Spray  cupboards  with  5  per  cent 
DDT;  do  this  every  few  months.  Clear 
out  the  cupboards,  wash  and  dry  them, 
then  spray  interior  surfaces;  let  dry 
thoroughly  before  replacing  packages 
of%food  on  shelves.  The  dry  DDT  will 
not  harm  food  inside  packages;  neither 
will  it  kill  insects  already  in  packages., 

3.  Inspect  all  packages  of  food  for 
insects;  all  grain  products,  flour,  meal, 
cereals,  corn  starch,  crackers,  break¬ 
fast  food,  macaroni,  spaghetti  and 
practically  all  dry  foods  in  the  kitchen, 
spices,  nutmeats,  chocolate,  cocoa, 
dried  fruits,  dry  soup  mixes,  dog  bis¬ 
cuits,  bird  seed — all  need  to  be  watch¬ 
ed.  If  one  becomes  infested,  sift  or  feed 
to  chickens  or  other  livestock  if  too 
heavily  infested  to  keep. 

4.  Sterilize  food  packages  in  slow 
oven  (140°  F.)  for  half  an  hour;  small 
packages  can  be  heated  just  as  they 
are;  the  contents  of  larger  packages 
may  be  spread  on  cake  or  pie  pans  or 
on  baking  sheets  so  the  heat  can  pene¬ 
trate  more  easily.  If  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  product  being  infested, 
give  it  the  heat  treatment. 

5.  Keep  all  food  in  tightly  closed 
containers.  Clean  metal  or  glass  con¬ 
tainers  with  tight  fitting  lids,  such  as 
lard  buckets,  coffee  cans  or  fruit  jars, 
are  suitable.  Before  re-using  a  contain¬ 
er  that  has  held  infested  food,  heat  the 
container  in  boiling  water  or  in  the 
oven. 

These  protective  measures  will  help 
control  ants,  cockroaches  and  other  in¬ 
sects  as  well  as  the  pantry  pests. 

—  A.  a.  — 

LUNCH  BOXES  MUST 
BE  CLEAN 

LEANLINESS  in  the  lunch  box  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  best 
food  in  the  world  may  be  ruined  if  kept 
in  a  container  that  is  not  scrupulously 
clean. 

Metal  lunch  buckets  and  boxes 
should  have  a  good  soap  and  water 
washing  every  day  and  be  allowed  to 
air  and  stand  open  until  the  next 
morning.  There  is  nothing  like  a  good 
airing  to  keep  them  smelling  fresh  and 
sweet. 

Vacuum  bottles  must  be  washed 
carefully.  Fill  them  with  lukewarm 
soapsuds,  replace  the  cork  and  shake 
up  and  down  a  few  seconds.  If  they 
have  carried  milk,  cocoa  or  soup  with 
a  milky  content,  fill  with  cold  sudsy 
water  and  let  stand  for  at  least  thirty 
minutes.  This  will  loosen  milk  solids 
that  settle  on  the  bottom.  Empty  out 
the  cold  water  and  wash  the  thermos 
inside  and  out  with  warm  soapsuds, 
rinse  with  clear  water  and  let  it  air. 
Never  neglect  the  cork  and  the  cover, 
for  they  need  as  careful  washing  as  the 
bottle  itself. 

Lunch  boxes  that  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  cared  for  in  this  way  will 
never  have  an  unpleasant  odor.  And 
the  food  packed  in  them  will  be  as 
tasty  at  lunch  time  as  when  packed. 

— B.  C. 


"Yeah,  Ed,  one  reason  why  a  dog 
has  so  many  friends,  is  that  his 
tail  wags,  instead  of  his  tongue!" 


Why  not  make  a  tea  cosy  for  that  tea- 
drinking  friend?  Number  SC-9374  pro¬ 
vides  the  pattern  and  the  instructions 
for  making  the  one  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph,  while  number  SC-7616  tells  how  to 
make  the  lovely  table  cloth  shown  under¬ 
neath.  Send  three  cents  for  each  instruc¬ 
tion  sheet  to  Embroidery  Department, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST ,  10  N.  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  For  fifteen  cents 
extra  you  can  get  our  very  helpful 
Needlework  Book  which  contains  many 
designs. 


DAY  LILIES  AGAIN! 

By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 

IT  ALWAYS  does  my  heart  good  to 
hear  a  speaker  recommend  daylilies 
to  home  gardeners.  They  are  fairly 
easy  to  grow  and  are  not  subject  to 
damage  by  many  insects  or  diseases. 

Several  times  I  have  listed  for  you 
the  varieties  which  have  grown  in  my 
garden  for  some  years  but  I  am  more 
than  happy  to  pass  on  to  you  now  the 
names  of  fifteen  summer-blooming 
varieties  rated  as  the  best  out  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  varieties  tested  by  an  or¬ 
ganization  and  recommended  by  Pat¬ 
rick  J.  McKenna,  the  horticulturist  and 
garden  consultant  who  was  the  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker  at  the  Riverhead  Garden 
Club  recently. 

The  fifteen  summer  bloomers  are: 
Ophir,  Hyperion,  Hesperus,  Rajah,  Dr. 
Stout,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wyman,  Mikado, 
Calypso,  Patricia,  Cressida,  Serenade, 
Gold  Dust,  Pink  Charm,  Ruby  Supreme, 
Gay  Troubadour.  In  addition  to  these 
Mr.  McKenna  listed  as  good  early  vari¬ 
eties:  Flava,  Flavina,  Tangerine,  Earli- 
ana,  Judge  Orr.  He  also  suggested  as 
intermediate  blooming  varieties:  Glori- 
ana,  Symphony,  Zouave,  Flava  Major, 
Winsome,  Crown  of  Gold,  Wau-Bun. 

The  advantage  of  having  an  authen¬ 
ticated  list  such  as  this  is  that  you 
save  yourself  the  experimenting — you 
can  be  fairly  certain  of  results.  Liter¬ 
ally  hundreds  of  daylilies  have  been 
introduced  in  the  past  few  years  and, 
although  I  am  the  last  person  on  earth 
to  discourage  anyone  from  trying  new 
things,  there  are  times  when  one  wants 
plants  that  can  be  depended  upon  ab¬ 
solutely. 

I  expect  to  try  some  new  ones  my¬ 
self— the  only  difficulty  about  the  new 
ones  is  that  because  they  are  scarce 
they  are  expensive.  But  I  would  rather 
do  without  something  else  and  have  the 
thrill  of  waiting  for  a  new  flower  to 
bloom ! 

—  A.  A.  — 


EMBROIDERY  THREAD 

If  you  have  trouble  with  embroidery 
thread  tangling  and  becoming  almost 
unusable,  try  this:  Save  all  metal  ad¬ 
hesive  plaster  spools  that  come  into  the 
house.  Wind  the  whole  skein  of  floss  on 
this  spool,  insert  in  the  spool  ca.se, 
leaving  one  end  of  the  thread  sticking 
out  so  that  you  can  see  what  color  it 
is.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  open  the 
case  in  order  to  see  what  is  needed" 
and  you  have  no  more  tangled  thread. 

—B.  G- 
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No.  2172.  A  bolero  belongs  with  this 
twin-bow  dress  whose  panel  style 
skirt  is  very  flattering  to  a  figure  with 
line.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  18,  dress 


NO  JOB  FOR  A  WOMAN 


N  you  need  a  mouse,  see  Robert  D. 
owerman,  an  Ontario  County  farmer  re- 
S!ding  in  the  town  of  Farmington,  near 
v'«tor,  N.  Y. 

tight  thousand  mice  seem  like  a  lot,  but 
ey  are  everyday  business  to  Mr.  Bower- 
•"an  who  has  been  raising  white  mice  for 
*a*.e  to  hospitals,  laboratories  and  the 
nited  States  government  for  eight  years. 
n  fact,  the  8,000  which  he  has  on  hand 
at  present  time  is  way  below  aver- 
a9e.  From  12,000  to  15,000  are  normal 
Production,  and  in  1944  he  sold  56,000  to 
c  government  for  research  and  experi- 
^onta!  purposes. 

Mr,  Powerman  ships  mice  via  air  mail 
0  California,  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
anada  and  even  to  England, 
t*  a  "big  little  business." 


and  bolero,  4%  yards  39-inch  fabric. 
No.  2396.  Fitted  basque  bodice  dress 
with  swirly  skirt  and  nipped-in  waist 
is  easily  made  in  print  or  plain.  Sizes 
10-20.  Size  16  (34),  3%  yards  39-inch. 
No.  2398.  Fan-pleated  dress  with  a 
beruffled  tab  yoke  has  flat  midriff 
panties  to  match.  Sizes  6  mos.,  1,  2,  3. 
Size  2,  1(4  yards  35-inch;  panties,  % 
yard  35-inch. 

No.  2935.  Beautiful  bonnet,  front- 
buttoned  dress  and  panties  to  match 
are  all  in  one  pattern.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8. 
Size  4,  dress,  2%  yards  35-inch;  bon¬ 
net,  %  yard  35-inch;  panties,  %  yard 
35-inch. 

No.  2445.  Softly  scalloped  yoke 
blouse  with  a  Peter  Pan  collar  has  a 
choice  of  sleeve  length.  Try  hounds- 
tooth  check  over  a  black  swirly  skirt. 
Sizes  12-20.  Size  16,  2(4  yards  39-inch. 
No.  2450.  Cut  out  a  circular  skirt 
with  nipped-in  waist,  either  mid-calf  in 
tartan  or  ankle  length  in  taffeta.  Sizes 
10-20.  (Waist  sizes  22-32.)  Size  28  (16), 
5%  yards  39-inch  for  ankle  length;  3(4 
yards  54-inch  mid-calf. 

No.  2458.  Swishy  dust-ruffled  petti¬ 


coat  tops  flounce  with  beading,  laced 
through  with  colorful  grosgrain  ribbon 
trim.  Sizes  10-20.  (Waist  measure¬ 
ments  22-32.)  Size  28  (16),  3(4  yards 
39-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose 
twenty  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern 
wanted.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  new 
Spring  Fashion  Book  which  shows  over 
150  other  pattern  styles  for  all  sizes, 
ages  and  occasions.  Address  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  N,  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

HIDE  THAT  LET-DOWN 
LOOK 

There  are  a  few  tricks  to  hide  that 
let-down  look  in  skirts  that  have  to  be 
lengthened  these  days.  If  it  is  a  wool 
skirt  and  the  fabric  is  shiny  on  the 
under  side  of  the  hem,  rip  the  hem 
and  steam  press  it  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  fabric — that  is,  if  the  wool  is 
light  weight  or  has  a  raised  pattern 
in  the  weave.  If  it  is  a  thick  wool, 
steam  pressing  on  the  right  side  may 
be  more  effective. 

To  steam  press,  cover  the  fabric  with 
a  dry  wool  press  cloth,  then  with  a 
cotton  cloth  dampened  in  warm  water, 
use  a  warm  iron,  set  down,  then  lift  it 
— don’t  slide  it  back  and  forth.  If  the 
shine  still  shows  after  all  this,  take  a 
clean  brush  or  rubber  sponge,  the  kind 
used  for  suede  shoes,  and  try  raising 
the  nap  of  the  wool  with  it. 

Steam  pressing  may  also  work  with 
acetate  rayon  which  has  become  shiny 
on  the  under  side  of  the  hem.  But  if 
the  shine  is  stubborn  and  can’t  be  re¬ 
moved,  you  may  have  to  lengthen  the 
skirt  or  dress  in  some  other  way,  per¬ 
haps  by  putting  a  yoke  at  the  top  of 
the  skirt  or  adding  a  contrasting  band 
at  the  bottom. 

If  a  hemline  crease  is  conspicuous 
and  stubborn,  this  method  may  help  to 
remedy  the  situation:  try  wetting  the 
crease  line  on  the  wrong  side;  then  turn 
the  goods  over  on  the  right  side  and 
roll  the  crease  back  and  forth  in  the 
fingers  to  work  it  out.  Press  on  the 
wrong  side  afterwards. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FEN  WITH  GAMES 

AS  an  old  teacher  who  has  helped 
young  people  to  enjoy  wholesome 
recreation  through  long  yeai’S,  I  un¬ 
hesitatingly  say  that  Anagrams  is  the 
best  game  I  know  of  for  young  or  old. 
No  equipment  is  necessary  except  a 
box  of  letters.  Groups  of  from  two  to 
six  people  can  enjoy  this  game.  I  am 
almost  89  years  old  and  I  love  to  play 
Anagrams. 

Succotash  is  a  merry  game  and  can 
be  enjoyed  by  any  number  of  people. 
Beginning  with  the  number  one,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  count  quickly  in 
turn.  Every  time  a  number  contains 
SEVEN,  either  as  a  figure  or  a  factor, 
the  word  “bean”  should  be  used,  as  in 
14  or  17.  Every  time  the  next  number 
contains  NINE,  either  as  figure  or  fac¬ 
tor,  the  word  “com”  should  be  used, 
as  in  18  or  19.  EVery  time  both 
SEVEN  AND  NINE  are  figures  or  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  next  number,  the  word 
“succotash”  should  be  used,  as  in  27  or 
63.  Anyone  making  a  mistake  drops 
out  of  the  game  at  once.  Very  few  of 
the  group  playing  will  count  correctly 
up  to  100,  thus  winning  the  game. 

Charades  and  Conundrums  are  fa¬ 
vorite  games.  The  acting  out  of  the 
separate  syllables  in  a  woi'd,  and  their 
acting  out  the  whole  word,  is  grea.  fun. 
“Pilgrim”  (pill-grim)  and  “Crisis” 
(cry  -  Sis)  are  good  charades. 

Favorite  conundrums  which  we  have 
used  are  these: 

“A  man  gave  10  cents  to  an  organ 
grinder,  10  cents  to  a  peanut  peddler 
and  5  cents  to  a  fool.  What  time  is 
it?”  (Answer:  A  quarter  to  three.) 

“What  is  a  most  important  surgical 
operation?”  (Answer.  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan). — Adelaide  S.  Johnston. 
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SUGAR  ’n’  SPICE  with  the 
MAGIC-DIRNDL  waistline 


ONLY 


2  fot  5.85 


Junior  Miss  Sizes  9  to  17 


LOOK  —  Sparkling  white  pique  collar  — 

fast-color,  felt  applique  flowers;  neatly 
striped  cotton. 

SEE-  the  MAGIC- DIRNDL  waistline  — 

twelve  rows  of  elastic  make  it  fit  like  magic 
—  make  the  full,  longer  skirt  billow  out. 
Hugs  your  waist  —  feels  simply  wonderful! 

ORDER  IT-  Your  “2  to  1"  favorite 

junior  style.  At  2.98,  a  miracle  value  you 
can  get  ONLY  from  Florida  Fashions. 

Red  or  blue  stripes,  sizes  9,  11,  13,  15,  17. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  —  WE  MAIL  IMMEDIATELY 
Full  satisfaction  or  money  back 

Write  for  FREE  Style  Folder 


Even  if  you've  never  ordered  by  mail 
before,  this  is  one  time  you  should. 


-CL  . 


s 


Florida  Fashions,  Sanford  712,  Florida 

Please  send _ _ _ .''Sugar  'n'  Spice' 

on  approval  at  $2.98  each  (2  for  $5.85)  plus 
postage  and  C.O.D.  charges.  If  not  delighted, 
I  may  return  purchase  within  ten  days  for 
refund.  (You  may  enclose  purchase  price  plus 
20c  postage,  saving  C.O.D.  fee.  Same  refund 
privilege.) 

Circle  color;  Red 


Circle  size:  9  1 1 

Name... . 

13  15  17 

Address . .  . .  .  . 

Gty  &  State  . 

BUIIDOPREDBIOOD 

TO  GET  MORE 

STfttNOTN 

If  your  blood  LACKS  IRON! 

You  girls  and  women  who  suffer  so 
from  simple  anemia  that  you’re  pale, 
weak,  “dragged  out” — this  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  blood-iron.  So  try 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  TABLETS — one 
of  the  best  home  ways  to  build  up 
red  blood — in  such  cases.  Pinkham’s 
Tablets  are  one  of  the  greatest  blood - 
iron  tonics  you  can  buy!  Buy  them 
at  any  drugstore.  Worth  trying! 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  TABtCTS 


REFLECTING  SIGN  &  MARKING  MATERIAL 
Works  of  night.  Low  priced. 

Write  for  samples.  "Cash  In," 

SIGN  CO.,  Box  14- A,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 
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AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


"JUICE":  "Modern  Farm  Help"  is 
the  title  of  an  illustrated  book 
available  without  cost  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  It  is  published  by  GENERAL 
ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Farm  Industry 
Division,  Schenectady  5,  New  York. 
You  will  find  a  helpful  coupon  for 
ordering  this  on  page  15  of  the  No¬ 
vember  15  American  Agriculturist. 

FEED  CHART:  The  dairy  as¬ 
sociation  COMPANY,  Depart¬ 
ment  12,  Lindenville,  Vermont,  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  without  cost  a 
feed  mixing  chart  giving  informa¬ 
tion  for  home  mixing  of  grains  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  roughage  raised  in 
your  area. 


PONY  TRACTOR:  /\  new  "pony 

tractor"  is  announced  by  MASSEY- 
HARRIS.  It  has  12.8  horsepower  and 
9  horsepower  at  the  drawbar.  A 
full  line  of  equipment  is  available 
for  this  tractor. 


The  adventures  of  a  wheat  combine 
harvester  crew  from  Texas  north¬ 
ward  to  Canada  are  shown  in  "Wild 
Harvest",  a  movie  by  Paramount. 
The  picture  above,  taken  from  the 
movie,  shows  Alan  Ladd  and 
Dorothy  Lamour  with  a  Massey- 
Harris  combine  in  the  background. 


Developed  by  Air  Cargo  Research 
of  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  this 
shipping  container  is  known  as  the 
"hammock  pack",  designed  to  carry 
tree-ripe  fruit  from  producer  to 
consumer.  Each  fruit  is  covered  with 
a  pliofilm  sack  which  is  a  product 
of  the  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER 
COMPANY  of  Akron,  Ohio. 


announces  the  completion  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  addition  to  the  plant  which 
has  been  under  construction  for  two 
years.  The  purpose  of  the  building, 
according  to  Stanley  Tyler,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president,  is  to  step  up 
production  and  insure  faster  de¬ 
livery. 

GARDENERS:  Developed  especi¬ 
ally  for  garden  vegetables,  flowers, 
lawns,  shrubs  and  trees,  the  AR¬ 
MOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS  has  start¬ 
ed  production  of  "Velvetgreen,"  a 
high-quality  plant  food  to  be  pack¬ 
ed  in  1  to  100-pound  bags. 

COWS:  For  New  England  read¬ 
ers,  WIRTHMORE  FEEDS,  Malden 
48,  Massachusetts,  have  a  100-page 
booklet  “Better  Dairying”  which 
will  be  sent  upon  request.  Teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  4-H 
Club  leaders  can  get  a  supply  for 
students  and  members. 


WEEDS:  A  well-illustrated  little 
booklet  with  the  title  “Control 
Weeds”  is  available  from  the 
AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COM¬ 
PANY,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y.  It  shows  pictorially 
the  use  of  ‘Aero’  Cyanamid  in  elim¬ 
inating  hand  weeding. 

IDEAS:  The  JAMES  F.  LINCOLN  ARC 
WELDING  FOUNDATION  recently 
announced  the  awards  in  its  $200,- 
000  "design  for  progress"  program. 
Awards  range  from  $100  to  $13,200. 
This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  simi¬ 
lar  programs  to  develop  new  ideas 
and  programs  in  engineering. 

SALT:  With  today’s  tight  feed  sup¬ 
ply  it  is  more  than  ever  important 
to  make  every  pound  of  feed  count. 
The  INTERNATIONAL  SALT 
COMPANY,  Department  AA-11, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  their  booklet  “Better  Hogs 
From  Pen  To  Table.” 

FROZEN  FOODS:  0„e  of  the 

angles  of  quick  freezing  on  which 
a  good  deal  of  experimentation  has 
been  necessary  is  that  of  packag¬ 
ing  foods  to  be  frozen.  Available 
from  A.  E.  MACADAM  &  COMPANY, 
INC.,  95  Lexington  Avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn  5,  New  York,  is  their  latest  cat¬ 
alog  on  Frozen  Food  Packaging  Ma¬ 
terials.  In  it  you  will  find  many  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  be  helpful. 

SPEED:  The  BEACON  MILLING 
COMPANY  of  Cayuga,  New  York, 


The  Mulsifier  Soil  Tiller  manufactur¬ 
ed  by  the  MULSIFIER  CORPORATION, 
369  Midland  Avenue,  Detroit  3, 
Michigan,  is  described  as  a  low-cost, 
rotary  farming  tool  designed  for 
the  small  farmer.  Working  at  speeds 
from  2  to  2’/2  miles  an  hour,  steel 
tines  revolving  at  280  revolutions 
per  minute  mix  any  organic  mater¬ 
ial  into  the  soil  and  create  an  ex¬ 
cellent  seed  bed.  It  is  run  by  a  4- 
cycle,  4-horsepower  air-cooled  gas¬ 
oline  engine.  It  is  equipped  with  a 
fertilizer  attachment  which  holds 
200  pounds  of  fertilizer  and  which 
also  adds  to  the  weight  and  im¬ 
proves  traction. 
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THE  SETTLERS 

(  Continued  from  Page  33) 


At  Meredith  they  met  a  stranger 
who  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Law  and 
who  began  talking  enthusiastically  to 
Nate.  After  finding  out  where  they 
were  bound  for,  Law  said  that  he  was 
intensely  interested  in  seeing  these 
new  lands  settled  by  the  right  people, 
and  pointed  with  pride  to  his  own  work 
and  plans  for  Meredith.  He  had  laid 
out  a  square  mile  at  Meredith  in  lots, 
he  said,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of 
farmers  but  merchants,  mechanics, 
and  anyone  else  interested  in  further¬ 
ing  a  good  settlement. 

“This  is  a  natural  place  for  a  town,” 
he  declared.  “The  Kaatskill  Turnpike 
crosses  another  pike  here,  and  already 
we’ve  made  plans  to  put  up  a  church, 
a  school,  and  a  town-meeting  house.  So 
why  don’t  you  folks  just  stop  here? 
You’re  just  the  Kind  of  people  we  want 
to  get  to  help  build  this  new  settle¬ 
ment.  Why  go  farther?  We  have 
everything  you  want — good  land  at  a 
fair  price,  with  prospects  for  indus¬ 
tries.  You  can  be  much  more  comfort¬ 
able  here  than  in  an  absolutely  un¬ 
settled  wilderness.” 

Nate  was  disturbed.  The  prospects  as 
outlined  by  Law,  and  his  cordiality  and 
that  of  some  of  his  neighbors  who  had 
gathered  around  the  party,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  appealing.  Nate  was  tired  and 
he  knew  his  whole  party  was.  He 
thought,  too,  that  he  wasn’t  as  young 
as  he  used  to  be,  and  that  Law  was 
right  about  their  venturing  too  far  in¬ 
to  the  wilderness.  Then  remembering 
that  Jim  Miller  had  helped  him  con¬ 
tract  for  a  farm  on  the  Genesee,  he 
shook  his  head.  Before  he  could  put 
his  thoughts  into  words,  however,  Joel 
Decker  said,  curtly: 

“Might  jest  as  well  not  moved  atall 
as  stop  here.  This  land  may  be  a  leetle 
better’n  ye  had  back  home,  but  not 
much.  Ye’ll  be  sorry  if  ye  don’t  keep 
goin’!” 

“Nate,”  said  Jim,  who  had  been  lis¬ 
tening  intently  to  the  stranger’s  per¬ 
suasive  speech,  “don’t  forget  that  you 
and  Pete  have  already  bought  farms 
on  the  Genesee.  And,  as  for  me,  this 
isn’t  going  to  be  the  end  of  the  trail!” 

“I  agree  with  Jim  and  Joel,  Pa,” 
said  Asa,  eagerly.  “Don’t  stop  here.  As 
long  as  we’ve  got  this  far,  let’s  go 
farther.” 

Nate  turned  to  Peter  Van  Schaick: 

“What  do  you  say,  Pete?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  it  looks  like  a  nice  place 
here,”  said  Peter,  smiling  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Law,  “but  I’m  for  keeping 
going.  I’ve  got  a  hankering  to  see  that 
country  that  you  and  Constant  and 
Joel  have  talked  so  much  about.” 

“That  settles  it,  then,”  said  Nate. 
“We’ll  keep  going!”  Then,  seeing  a  dis¬ 
appointed  look  on  Henry  Stevens’  face, 


he  said  to  him: 

“How  about  you  and  Polly,  Stevens?” 

The  little  man,  who  had  had  more 
than  enough  of  the  trail,  started  to 
say  so,  but  as  usual  couldn’t  get  the 
thought  out,  and  Polly  completed  it 
for  him — but  with  a  meaning  opposite 
to  what  he  had  intended: 

“We’ll  keep  going,  too!”  she  said,  de¬ 
cisively. 

Looking  at  her  sad,  stormy  face,  and 
remembering  how  ungrateful  and  un¬ 
kind  she  had  been  to  him,  Asa  won¬ 
dered  at  his  feeling  of  gladness  that 
she  had  decided  to  go  on  with  them, 
Jim,  too,  was  surprised  at  his  own 
feeling  of  pleasure  as  Polly  so  em¬ 
phatically  affirmed  her  intention  of 
staying  with  them.  After  the  Stevens’ 
terrible  experience,  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  have  blamed  her  if  she  had 
not  wished  to  go  on  farther. 

After  bidding  Mr.  Law  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors  goodby  and  thanking  them  for' 
their  invitation  to  join  their  settlement, 
the  Williams-Van  Schaick  party  pushed 
on  through  Franklin  to  cover  the  last 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Meredith  to 
Unadilla.  The  Pike  was  steep  and  rough 
for  a  time  after  leaving  Meredith, 
Then  as  they  dropped  down  to  the  Ole- 
out,  a  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  it 
took  no  imagination  to  realize  that 
this  valley  was  good  farming  country. 
The  houses  were  neat  and  tidy  and  the 
appearance  of  the  people  indicated 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

At  last,  near  the  close  of  what  had 
been,  a  bright  winter  day,  they  came  to 
Wattles  Ferry  or  Unadilla  on  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
long  journey  was  ended.  Because  it  was 
growing  dark,  it  was  decided  to  wait 
until  morning  to  cross  the  treacherous 
ice  on  the  frozen  river,  so  camp  was 
pitched,  a  bright  fire  was  soon  blaz¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  more  hope  and 
cheer  evident  around  the  fire  that  eve¬ 
ning  than  there  had  been  since  they 
had  left  Mrs.  Stevens  by  the  trail. 

T  HE  location  stirred  memories  in 
both  Nate  and  Joel  and,  after  they  had 
eaten,  both  were  soon  reminiscing  of 
that  long-ago  time  thirty  years  before 
when  they  had  gone  down  that  historic 
river  from  Cooperstown  with  General 
Clinton’s  little  army.  With  some  relish 
— and  somewhat  to  the  dismay  of  the 
women  of  the  party,  Joel  pointed  out 
that  there  were  still  plenty  of  bears 
and  other  wild  animals,  and  rattlers, 
although  most  of  them  were  holed  up 
for  the  winter  now.  And  then  he  added, 
somewhat  sadly,  that  the  best  game 
of  all,  the  Indians,  were  gone. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning, 
with  much  geeing  and  hawing  and  “go- 
longing”,  and  with  considerable  bustle, 
noise  and  confusion,  the  entire  party, 


Leon  R.  Pritchard,  who 

resides  near  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  finds  that  farming  and 
checkers  mix  well.  Mr. 
Pritchard  has  been  doing 
both  with  a  high  degree  of 
success  for  30  years.  His 
two  farms  total  300  acres. 

Farming,  of  course,  is  his 
main  occupation,  but  check¬ 
ers  is  an  important  hobby. 
He  plays  checkers  by  mail, 
is  Class  B  United  States 
champion  and  a  leading 
candidate  for  class  A  na¬ 
tional  honors. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  besides  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  national  tour¬ 
nament  which  will  take 
about  two  years  to  com¬ 
plete,  is  engaged  in  a  small 
private  tournament  with  a 
Methodist  minister  in 
Maine,  and  a  private  post¬ 
card  match  with  a  Red 
Wing,  Minnesota,  physician. 
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including  the  stock  and  the  horses, 
were  driven  out  upon  the  ice  of  the 
Susquehanna.  Hearing  a  shout,  they 
looked  up  to  see  a  man  hurrying  to¬ 
ward  them  from  up  the  river.  He  was 
holding  up  his  hand  and  yelling: 

“Wait!  Wait!” 

Nate  gave  the  order  to  halt  and  they 
waited  for  the  man  to  come  up  with 
them. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Nate. 

‘‘Ice  is  gettin’  rotten — full  of  holes.  If 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing  j 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups 
write  to  American  Agriculturist 
Play  Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  our  list  of  plays. 
Please  enclose  three  cent  stamp 
for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cents  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 

The  list  includes  plays  for  both 
adults  and  young  folks. 

Newest  addition  to  our  list  is 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR,  a  lively 
and  amusing  take-off  of  a  radio 
skit  which  will  provide  fun  on  any 
farm  organization  program  and  is 
a  "natural"  for  vocational  Ag.  stu¬ 
dents.  FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
is  35  cents  a  copy  and  may  be 
ordered  from  the  above  address.  I 

ye  want  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  better 
let  me  show  ye.” 

“We’ll  certainly  be  glad  of  your  help, 
Mr.  —  ?” 

“Wattles — Nathaniel  Wattles,”  said 
the  man,  “and  this  is  Wattles  Ferry.” 
Then  he  added,  a  little  importantly: 

“Follow  me  an’  I’ll  get  ye  across. 
Cost  ye  a  little  somethin’,  but  better’n 
losin’  a  team  or  a  man.” 

“How  much?”  inquired  Nate,  hesi¬ 
tating,  knowing  his  limited  finances. 

Wattles  spat  disgustedly: 

“ ’Nother  Yankee! — jest  like  I  am. 
Only  two  shillin’.” 

Nate  smiled: 

“All  right.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Wattles!” 

Instead  of  leading  the  way  directly 
across,  Wattles  steered  them  up  the 
river  a  ways,  and  then  turned  toward 
the  other  side.  Once  or  twice  the  ice 
cracked  alarmingly  under  the  teams, 
but  when  they  hesitated  Wattles 
yelled : 

“Keep  goin’!  Keep  goin’!” 

Soon  they  were  on  the  other  side, 
and  while  they  were  resting  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  Jim  remarked  to  Wattles: 

“Do  the  settlers  keep  you  pretty 
busy?” 

Wattles  hesitated  briefly  while  he 
moved  his  tobacco  to  the  other  cheek, 
spat,  and  then  growled: 

“Busy!  A  man  jest  can’t  get  any  rest 


here,  summer  nor  winter.  They  come 
haulin’  up  on  the  east  side  all  times, 
day  or  night  an’  ’spect  a  man  to  roll 
out  of  bed  an’  pass  up  his  vittles  to 
get  them  across  in  a  hurry.  Yeah, 
hurry,  hurry,  hurry!  What’s  got  into 
folks  anyway?  What’s  all  the  hurry 
about  ?” 

“Yes,  I  expect  that’s  so,”  said  Jim, 
half  to  himself.  “There’s  something  in 
the  west  that  has  started  pulling  on 
all  of  us,  and  we’ll  keep  hurrying  right 
on  and  on  until  this  country  is  settled 
from  here  to  yonder.” 

“Somebody  else  kin  get  ’em  across 
this  river,  then,”  snarled  Wattles.  “I’ve 
had  ’bout  hough  of  it.  May  go  west 
myself.  Only  last  night  a  bunch  of 
young  fellers  came  up  an’  yelled  for 
me  to  come  an’  get  them  over.  It  was 
dark  an’  they  didn’t  darst  try  it  alone. 
I’d  jest  sat  down  to  supper.  Says  I  to 
myself,  says  I,  “Let  ’em  wait  till  I’ve 
et!  An’  wait  they  did.  But,  boy  was 
they  mad  when  I  finally  did  get  to 
them — started  swearin’  an’  shootin’  off 
their  mouths.  I  listened  for  a  minute 
an’  then  turned  ’round  an’  started  for 
my  house.  Says  I  to  them,  says  I: 

“  ‘Git  across  the  river  yourselves,  ye 
durn  fools.  It’s  a  free  country.’ 

“I  kept  right  on  goin’.  After  a  spell 
I  heard  ’em  yellin’  bloody  murder,  went 
back  toward  the  middle  of  the  river 
an’,  by  gum,  one  of  ’em  had  walked 
right  off  on  rotten  ice  and  was  in  the 
water.  He  was  hangin’  on  the  edge  of 
the  ic  an’  the  others  were  standin’ 
’round  jest  yellin’ — not  doing’  a  durn 
thing  to  help.  We  finally  got  the  feller 
out,  lookin’  like  a  drownded  rat.” 

The  old  man  paused. 

“What  happened  then?”  asked  Jim. 

“Well,  we  got  him  back  into  my 
house,  dried  his  clothes  ’fore  the  fire¬ 
place.  Then  I  guided  ’em  acrost,  an’ 
they  argued  ’bout  payin’  me.  Glad  to 
see  the  last  of  ’em.  Good  riddance  to 
bad  rubbish,  say  I.” 

“Not  all  of  those  going  west  are  like 
those  fellows,  are  they,  Mr.  Wattles?” 
asked  Jim. 

Wattles  looked  at  Jim,  stopped  his 
scolding  and  dropped  his  vernacular, 
and  answered: 

“I  should  say  not,  young  man.  It 
takes  high  courage  and  a  great  spirit 
to  be  a  real  pioneer.  I’ve  helped  plenty 
of  them  across  the  river,  and  I’d  be 
proud  and  happy  to  find  most  any  of 
them  by  my  side  if  I  were  in  a  tight 
spot.” 

Struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  Asa 
said: 

“Did  you  notice  whether  any  of 
those  fellows  had  a  sore  arm,  or  limp¬ 
ed,  or  was  hurt  in  any  way?” 

“By  gum,  now  you  speak  of  it,”  said 
Wattles,  relapsing  into  dialect,  “one  of 
the  big  bullies  was  limpin’  a  little.  I 


asked  him  what  hurted  him  an’  he  told 
me  to  mind  my  own  business.  Nice 
fellers  they  was!” 

After  crossing  the  river,  the  party 
followed  the  Pike  down  the  stream  a 
few  miles,  and  then  turned  northwest. 
As  they  headed  toward  Coventry,  Jim 
asked  Asa: 

“Say,  what  did  you  mean  by  asking 
Wattles  about  the  fellow  being  hurt? 
What  was  on  your  mind?” 

“Just  putting  two  and  two  together,” 
said  Asa.  “Think  I  know  who  that 
was.” 

“Yes?”  inquired  Jim,  curiously. 

“The  fellow  that’s  limping  stopped 
the  bullet  from  Joel  Decker’s  rifle  the 
other  night  when  they  tried  to  raid 
our  cattle.  Before  we  left  home,  I  heard 
rumors  several  times  to  the  effect  that 
we  weren’t  the  only  ones  from  our  sec¬ 


tion  going  west,  that  some  of  that 
gang  that  calls  themselves  The  For¬ 
resters,  led  by  that  bully  Kingman, 
were  making  plans  to  travel  along  this 
trail.  It’s  the  same  gang,  I’m  sure,  and 
if  so,  we’d  better  watch  out.  They  are 
lawless,  Kingman  hates  me,  and  they’ll 
make  trouble  for  us  if  they  can.” 

“Could  be  you’re  right,”  mused  Jim. 
“But  really,  when  it  comes  down  to  it. 
I  don’t  knovt  what  they  could  do.” 

“All  the  same,”  warned  Asa,  “we’d 
better  be  on  guard!” 

Then  he  added  through  clenched 
teeth: 

“I  hope  they  do  try  something!” 

Looking  at  his  grim  young  face,  Jim 
said  significantly: 

“Maybe  Kingman  and  his  gang  are 
the  ones  who  should  watch  out!” 

(To  be  continued) 


At  last  — your  opportunity  to  dis- 
jljl  cover  how  much  a  hearing  aid 
can  mean  in  your  life  .  .  .  without 
embarrassment  or  inconvenience, 
without  exposing  yourself  to  high 
pressure  salesmen,  without  risking 
a  penny! 

All  made  possible  by  this  im¬ 
proved  kind  of  hearing  aid  that 
needs  no  “fitting.”  Because  it  em¬ 
ploys  Zenith’s  “Full-Range  Audio” 
principle,  designed  to  amplify  the 
full  range  of  sounds  covered  by  the 
instrument.  Thus  you,  yourself,  can 
instantly  select  the  particular  range 
that  enables  you  to  hear  best  in  dif¬ 
ferent  surroundings  —  with  Zenith’s 
Fingertip  Control!  The  correctness  of 
this  principle  was  recently  confirmed 
in  U.  S.  Government-sponsored  re¬ 
search  at  Harvard  University. 

Revolutionary  Money-Back  Trial. 

Because  the  Zenith“75”needs  no  “fit¬ 
ting”—  is  so  advanced  in  perform¬ 
ance— it  is  the  only  hearing  aid  that 
comes  to  you  by  mail  with  this  sen¬ 


sational  guarantee : 

Wear  it  at  home,  at  work,  at  movies, 
anywhere.  Compare  its  quality,  perform¬ 
ance,  operating  economy  (less  than  1c  per 
hour  battery  cost)  with  that  of  any  other 
hearing  aid.  If  the  Zenith  “75”  does  not 
excel  on  all  counts ...  if  it  isn’t  better  than 
you  ever  dreamed  any  hearing  aid  could 
be  . .  .  return  it  within  ten  days  of  receipt 
and  get  your  money  back  in  full! 

And  because  it  comes  to  you  by  mail, 
the  Zenith  “75”  also  saves  you  over 
$100 !  If  its  price  had  to  include  “fit¬ 
ting,”  middlemen’s  profits  and  high 
sales  commissions,  this  top  quality 
hearing  aid  would  have  to  sell  for 
$195,  instead  of  $75.  So  do  as  tens  of 
thousands  have  already  done.  Order 
your  Zenith  “75”  and  find  new  hap¬ 
piness,  new  zest  for  living.  You  owe 
it  to  your  family,  friends  and  busi¬ 
ness  associates.  Use  coupon  below. 


Look  only  to  your  doctor  for 
advice  on  your  ears  and  hearing. 


BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  ZENITH  RADIOS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Hearing  Aid  Division,  Dept  AA-338, 

5801  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 

□  I  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $75*  for  one  Zenith  “75”  Hearing  Aid.  If 
I  am  not  completely  delighted,  I  may  return  it  within  ten  days  after  receipt 
and  get  my  money  back  in  full. 

*Plus  tax  of  $ 1.50  for  residents  of  Illinois  or  New  York  City;  $1.88  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  California,  except  Los  Angeles,  $ 2.25 . 

□  Please  send  me  free  descriptive  literature  about  the  new  Zenith  “75.” 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Address—. 


City _ Slate 
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Kernels. 
Screenings 
and  Chaff 

Bi/  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


WHEN  I  ANNOUNCED  my  new  page, 
“Four  and  ’48,”  I  said  that  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  I  would  no  longer  use  the  “Kernels, 
Screenings  &  Chaff”  title  was  that  everything  I  ever 
wrote  under  it  was  based  on  personal  experience. 

Now  that  I  no  longer  do  much  farming  under  my 
own  steam,  I  felt  I  wouldn’t  have  material  enough 
to  write  an  interesting  page,  nor  the  first  hand  ex¬ 
perience  to  back  it  up.  Therefore  I  switched  to  re¬ 
cording  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  my  young 
neighbors  who  farm  the  Inlet  Valley,  and  of  my 
son  on  his  place  in  New  Mexico. 

A  PICTURE  HISTORY 

During  the  years  when  I  was  writing  Kernels, 
Screenings  &  Chaff,  however,  and  even  before,  I 
took  a  lot  of  pictures  and  accumulated  a  visual  re¬ 
cord  of  many  of  the  developments  in  which  I  was 
interested. 

I  now  sometimes  have  a  bit  of  fun  looking 
through  my  picture  file  and  tracing  a  few  of  my 
experiences.  Perhaps  some  of  you  also  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  an  occasional  story  my  pictures  tell.  So 
for  this  issue  I’m  trying  an  experiment.  I’m  return¬ 
ing  to  the  old  title  and  mainly  filling  the  page  with 
pictures  which  mean  a  lot  to  me  and  may  mean 
something  to  you,  too. 

THE  1920’s 

In  the  years  after  World  War  I,  with  Bruce  Mil¬ 
lard  as  an  associate,  I  owned  the  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys  shown  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Mr.  Millard 
has  continued  this  herd  down  to  the  present  day. 

There  were  some  wonderful  cows  in  the  string, 
like  little  Peace  of  Cornerview,  second  from  left,  but 
the  herd  as  a  whole  was  terribly  handicapped  by 
tuberculosis,  Bang’s,  and  mastitis,  as  were  most 
herds  in  those  days.  The  ravages  of  these  diseases 
showed  up  in  its  general  health  and  performance. 

THE  1930’s 

During  the  1930’s  in  addition  to  my  purebred 
Guernseys,  Fred  Emmick  (who  is  still  in  the  busi¬ 
ness)  and  I  established  on  Highbridge  Farm  near 
Norwich,  N.  Y.,  the  herd  of  purebred  Ayrshires 
shown  in  the  center  picture.  There  were  good  cows 
in  this  string,  too. 

Tuberculosis  was  no  problem  with  this  herd,  but 
it  was  plagued  by  Bang’s  and  mastitis.  The  Bang’s 
infection  affected  both  the  reproduction  and  the 
milk  production  adversely  until  it  was  brought  un¬ 
der  control. 


THE  I940’s 

Early  in  the  1940’s  I  established  the  herd  shown 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  is  now  run  by  Albert 
Poelvoorde.  Perhaps  I  should  point  out  that  when 
the  Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  pictures  were  taken,  the 
cows  had  been  carefully  brushed  off  and  their  tails 
washed  and  combed  out,  while  the  cows  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  had  not  even  had  a  brush  touched  to  them  in 
more  than  three  months. 

In  order  to  control  mastitis  better  (tuberculosis 
having  been  eliminated  by  this  time  and  Bang’s 
brought  under  control  through  vaccination)  I  radi¬ 
cally  changed  my  method  of  stabling  to  get  away 
from  the  condition  shown  in  the  insert.  Whether 
because  of  changed  stabling  conditions,  better  vet¬ 
erinary  service,  or  the  selection  of  better  uddered 
cows,  mastitis  has  not  been  a  problem. 

In  a  quarter  of  a  century,  therefore,  I  have  seen 
tuberculosis  eradicated  from  my  dairy  herd;  Bang’s 
disease  brought  under  reasonably  tight  control;  and 
great  progress  made  toward  prevention  of  mastitis. 

During  this  same  period  I  have  been  able  nearly 
to  treble  the  average  production  of  milk  per  man 
per  day,  and  to  reduce  the  investment  per  cow  for 
stabling  a  full  50  per  cent. 

I  feel  reasonably  sure  the  next  great  advance  in 
dairy  herd  management  will  come  from  improved 
home-grown  roughage,  including  grass  silage  and 
pastures. 


IN  THE  1920’s 


IN  THE  1930’s 
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Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


XO  DIVIDENDS 

“My  wife  and  I  were  recently  willed 
some  property  in  which  was  included 

some  stock  in  the - Company,  which 

was  bought  in  1903.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  dividends  have  ever  been  paid  on  it. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  it  has  any  value?” 

This  was  referred  to  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau,  who  replied 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
information  about  the  company  that 
issued  the  stock.  Judging  from  corres¬ 
pondence  that  comes  to  the  Service 
Bureau,  there  is  an  amazing  amount 
of  worthless  stock  floating  around  the 
country.  The  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  suggests  this  procedure  for 
anyone  who  has  stock  which  might 
have  any  value :  Look  on  the  stock 
certificate  to  see  in  what  state  it  was 
issued,  then  write  a  letter  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  State 
Capitol  of  the  State  where  the  stock 
was  issued,  and  ask  whether  or  not 
the  company  is  still  in  existence. 


—  A.  A.  — 

PENNY  WISE 

“I  made  a  deal  to  buy  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  about  two  years  ago,  but  the  title 
search  has  just  been  completed.  In  the 
meantime,  I  have  made  a  lot  of  improve¬ 
ments.  Now  the  seller  wants  me  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  search  and  pay  rent 
for  the  past  two  years.” 

It  is  very  risky  to  put  money  into 
improvements  until  you  have  a  con¬ 
tract  or  a  deed.  If  no  papers  have  been 
signed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  seller 
can  back  out  of  the  bargain  unless  you 
meet  his  proposition. 

Many  times,  both  the  seller  and  the 
purchaser  of  farm  property  try  to  save 
money  by  handling  details  rather  than 
employing  a  lawyer.  Sometimes,  as  a 
result,  far  more  money  is  lost  than  the 
lawyer  would  have  charged. 

—  A.  A.  — 

HEALTH  AIVB  LAW 

No  layman  is  qualified  either  to  do 
the  family  doctoring  or  to  act  as  the 
family  lawyer.  However,  the  man  or 
woman  who  knows  something  about 
health  and  law  is  more  likely  to  know 
when  to  ask  for  an  pxpert  and  more 
likely  to  get  good  service  from  him. 

“Facts  Yoxi  Should  Know  About  A 
Feiv  Legal  Problems’ ’  is  the  title  of  a 


Llaims  lteci'iilly  Settled 
Hy  the  Service  Bureau 


NEW  YORK 

Miss  Marian  Baker,  Albion _ ..... 

(Refund  on  order)  > 

Mrs.  Mabel  Nichols,  Churubusco _ .... 

(Refund  on  Plants) 

Clarence  Dolaway,  Middletown  _ _ 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Jacob  Parnett,  Kingston  _ ... 

(Adjustment  on  produce  sold) 

Mr.  John  VanZetten,  Voorheesville _ _ 

(Claim  settled) 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Wilson.  Berkshire _ 

( Refund  on  returned  goods) 

Mr.  Lynn  Finch,  Franklin  _ 

(Adjustment  on  mail  order) 

M r-  Albert  Hale,  Port  Leyden  _ _ 

(Claim  adjusted) 

Mr.  Stanley  Francis,  Barneveld  _ 

(Reiund  on  order  not  received) 

Mr  Jay  M.  Green,  Freedom  _ _ _ 

J  011  mail  order) 

Carlton  Loomis.  Bainbridgc  ...TTT. 
(Claim  settled) 


$fi.00 

1.00 

6.10 

12.75 

2.00 

10.73 

9.05 

40.00 

11.16 

11.96 

19.25 


PENNSYLVAN I A 

Mr.  Julius  Forba,  Factoryville... . . 139.33 

(Adjustment  on  mail  order) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  John  C.  Marshall,  Laconia  _  85.00 

(Adjustment  on  damaged  furniture) 

r-  Gerald  Lively,  Andover  _  11.50 

(Claim  adjusted) 

Mrs.  Ralph  Blanchard.  Haverhill  _  5.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Levi  Apgar,  Lebanon  _ _ _  3.98 

(Refund  on  returned  merchandise) 

M  A 1 N  E 

Mr.  Alton  Moore,  Smyrna  Mills _  12.98 

( Replacement  of  cheek  destroyed) 


booklet  published  by  the  Boston  Better 
Business  Bureau.  It  contains  informa¬ 
tion  valuable  to  all  business  men,  in¬ 
cluding  farmers,  about  contracts,  chat¬ 
tel  mortgages,  notes  and  other  com¬ 
mon  farm  business  problems. 

Another  booklet  from  the  same 
source  is  called  Facts  You  Should 
Know  About  Health  Cures.”  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  a  copy  of  either  or  both  of 
these  booklets  on  request.  Please  en¬ 
close  10c  for  each  copy  asked  for.  Ad¬ 
dress  American  Agriculturist,  Service 
Bureau,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

— ’  A.  A*  - 

SEEKS  BROTHERS 

Our  subscriber,  Mr.  Howard  R.  Fish¬ 
er,  of  Route  2,  Brasher  Falls,  New 
York,  is  very  anxious  to  learn  the 


present  addresses  of  his  five  brothers, 
whose  names  are  as  follows: 

William  G.  Fisher,  formerly  of  Brim- 
field,  Mass. 

Elmer  F.  Fisher,  formerly  of  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Norman  D.  Fisher,  formerly  of 
Windsor,  Mass. 

Charles  S.  Fisher,  formerly  of 
Springfield,  and  Agawam,  Mass. 

Gilbert  S.  Fisher,  formerly  of  Wind¬ 
sor  Locks,  Conn. 

If  any  subscriber  knows  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  location  of  any  of  these  persons, 
the  Service  Bureau  would  very  much 
appreciate  the  information. 

—  a.  a.  — 

PREFABRICATED  HOUSES 

There  is  much  interest  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  prefabricated  houses  due 


to  the  housing  shortage.  Prefabricated 
houses  may  be  good  or  bad,  and  if  you 
have  any  idea  of  buying  one  you 
should  first  get  the  information  that 
will  protect  you.  It  is  contained  in  the 
booklet  “Facts  You  Should  Know 
About  Prefabricated  Houses.”  If  you 
are  interested  in  getting  a  copy  of  it, 
send  10c  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Service  Bureau,  Savings  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

IMPORTANT 

When  ordering  a  FACT  booklet, 
please  sign  your  name  and  address 
cleaily  on  your  request.  We  have  on 
hand  THREE  orders  for  these  books 
without  any  indication  as  to  where  they 
should  be  sent.  Also,  state  which  book¬ 
let  you  want,  as  we  have  a  series  cover¬ 
ing  a  number  of  subjects. 


New  Jersey  Policyholder  Carried  “Double  Protection” 

$2000.00  Was  Paid  To  His  Mother. 


Harvcv  T.  SaTTCHTMVYAITE 

COUNSELOR  AT  LAW 
14)  E  STATC  STREET 

TOCNTON  e.  N.  J. 

*ll  ) 

February  10,  19^8 


Mr.  E.  C.  Weatherby 
Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

Ithaca,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Sir: 

This  Is  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  prompt  and 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  a  death  olaim  Involving  two- low  cost 
policies  Issued  by  the  North  Amerloan  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  on  Emil  F.  Facclni  who  recently  wa6  killed  In  an  automobile 
accident,  the  claim  having  been  settled  for  the  highest  amount 
provided  by  the  policy. 

I  am  delivering  the  two  ohecks  for  $1,000.00  each  to 
the  beneficiary  Angelina  Facclni  mother  of  the  deceased  who 
resides  near  Princeton  Junotlon,  New  Jersey,  Post  Office  address 
R.  D.  #2,  Trenton,  who  was  named  as  beneficiary  therein  In  case 
of  death. 


I  appreciate  the  assistance  of  your  office  and  of  your 
agent,  C.  R.  Herdman  in  handling  this  matter. 


EMIL  FACCINI  of  Princeton  Junction,  N.  J.,  was  killed,  and 
three  of  liis  companions  injured,  when  his  car  overturned  after 
missing  a  curve  in  the  road.  The  automobile  skidded  for  more 
than  100  feet,  striking  an  electric  light  pole. 

'Keefr  Policy  ^Renewed 


North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Co.  ot  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

16  Cannon  St.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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The  Dairymen's  League 
Is  Like  a  3-Legged  Stool 


The  strength  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  comes  from  a 
milkshed-wide  membership,  an  aggressive  sales  division 
and  the  facilities  to  handle  all  of  the  milk  produced . 


The  Dairymen’s  League  has  had  long  and  valuable  experience 
in  the  milk  industry.  For  more  than  forty  years  League 
members  have  worked  together  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  dairy 
farmer  in  the  New  York  Milkshed.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  League  members  have  been  banded  together  in  a  milk 
marketing  cooperative.  These  years  of  experience  have  taught 
League  members  that  to  do  a  real  job  a  milk  marketing  co¬ 
operative  must  be  like  a  three-legged  stool.  It  must  have  the 
facilities  to  handle  the  milk  produced  by  its  members;  a  strong 
sales  force  to  market  that  milk;  and  a  milkshed-wide  member¬ 
ship  that  lends  strength  when  the  cooperative  speaks  for  the 
dairy  farmer.  League  members  know  that  the  true  benefits  of 
a  milk  marketing  cooperative  do  not  come  from  any  one  “leg,” 
but  that  all  three  must  be  strong  and  equally  balanced  to  serve 
them  best. 

League  Members  Built  For  Themselves 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  League  members  found 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  dairy  farmers  to  band  together.  A 


strong  membership  gave  them  bargaining  power  but  they  didn’t 
have  anything  to  back  up  their  talk.  And  so  League  members 
built  for  themselves.  They  built  country  plants  and  city  plants; 
they  bought  trucks  and  the  many  other  necessary  facilities  to 
handle  their  own  milk. 

Along  with  the  facilities  to  handle  their  milk,  League  members 
built  a  sales  force  that  enables  them  to  sell  their  milk  and  milk 
products  on  the  very  best  markets;  one  that  is  constantly 
searching  for  new  ways  to  improve  the  milk  market.  League 
members  have  acquired  city  markets  both  upstate  and  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

League  members  have  learned  that  they  need  these  three 
“legs”:  membership,  sales  and  facilities.  Only  a  milkshed-wide 
cooperative  with  all-around  strength  can  get  the  results  that 
make  dairy  farming  in  the  New  York  Milkshed  a  sound  business. 
Farmers  are  joining  the  League  daily  because  they  are  looking 
•beyond  just  today.  They  know  that  through  the  strength  of  the 
League  and  its  wide  experience  they  can  always  find  a  secure 
market  for  their  number  one  crop. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
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PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


APRIL  3,  1948 


These  are  the  conditions  under  which  most  cows 
are  expected  to  make  money  for  their  owners. 


Here  is  a  vigorous  outcross  two-year-old  Guernsey  heifer,  fresh  just  24 
ours.  She  was  sired  by  an  inbred  bull  and  out  of  a  cow  not  related  to 
•m.  She  has  always  been  a  vigorous  eater,  has  grown  rapidly,  and  has 
*  e  sor*  of  a  cow  disposition  from  which  a  cow  lover  derives  a  lot  of  satisfaction. 


THE  VITALITY  AND  ENDED  AXLE  OF  COWS 
DETERMINE  THEIR  PROFIT  TO  OWNERS 


Sty  (?o4Citte 

FOR  MANY  YEARS  countless  breeders  of  livestock  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  practice  of  mating  animals  that  are  more  or  less 
closely  related,  and  in  many  cases  those  that  are  very  closely 
related.  The  theory  back  of  this  practice  is  that  such  close 
breeding  intensifies  the  good  characteristics  of  good  animals.  At  the 
same  time,  breeders  have  been  told,  and  have  generally  believed,  that 
inbreeding  of  poor  animals  is  very  dangerous  because  poor  qualities 
can  be  intensified  just  as  readily  as  good  qualities. 

I  first  questioned  the  practice  as  a  result  of  a  visit  with  Earl  Beck¬ 
with  of  Ludlowville,  New  York,  an  excellent  breeder  of  Jersey  cows 
and  a  clear  thinker  on  problems  relating  to  dairy  cows. 

Earl  owned  the  first  Jersey  bull  ever  proved  in  New  York  State 
through  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  work.  This  bull’s 
daughters  averaged  to  produce  494  pounds  of  fat,  a  sizable  increase 
over  the  average  production  of  their  dams,  which  was  404  pounds. 
Desiring  to  intensify  the  qualities  for  high  production,  Earl  saved  a 


son  of  this  bull  out  of  one  of  his  best  cows  for  a  herd  sire  and  used 
him  on  his  half  sisters  and  full  sisters.  In  his  characteristic  pithy  way, 
Earl  said  that  the  inbred  calves  resulting  from  these  matings  were 
“born  tired.”  They  were  finicky  eaters  and  they  lacked  thrift.  When 
they  came  into  production  they  averaged  to  produce  100  pounds  less 
fat  per  year  than  their  dams.  To  a  man  interested  in  breeding  high 
producing  cows,  that  was  a  blow  right  between  the  eyes.  Earl  might 
have  explained  this  decrease  in  production  ( Continued  on  page  19; 


NEWS  NOTES 


The  Trend  is  to 
G.L.F.  Hybrids.. 

The  acreage  planted  to  G.L.F.  Hybrids  last  year  was 
double  what  it  was  in  1945  and  sixty  times  greater 
than  the  acreage  planted  in  1937 , 


Every  year  more  and  more  farmers  plant  G.L.F. 

Hybrid  corn.  A  little  over  ten  years  ago  .  .  . 
back  in  1937  .  .  .  only  a  few  farmers  had  tried 
G.L.F.  Hybrids,  but  the  advantages  of  good  hy¬ 
brids  adapted  to  the  Northeast  were  soon  learned. 
The  number  of  acres  planted*  to  G.L.F.  Hybrid 
seed. corn  has  increased  steadily,  and  in  the  past 
two  years  that  acreage  has  doubled.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  the  G.L.F.  Seed  Service  has  developed  a 
line  of  adapted  hybrids  that  are  second  to  none 
for  use  in  the  Northeast. 

Tested  and  Proved 

The  G.L.F.  line  of  hybrid  seed  corn  includes  a 
hybrid  that  will  fit  your  farm  whether  you  live  in 
short-seasoned  northern  areas  or  in  southern  New 
Jersey.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
G.L.F.  seed  corn  specialists  have  worked  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  the  area,  carried  out 
regional  field  tests  and  then  double-checked  their 
results  on  the  farms  of  G.L.F.  patrons.  This  re¬ 
search  has  paid  off  in  better  hybrid  corns  for  your 
farm. 

Here’s  why  more  farmers  have  switched  to 
G.L.F.  Hybrids: 


1.  Bigger  Yields.  A  G.L.F.  adapted  hybrid  corn 
will  produce  more  grain  or  more  silage  per  acre 
than  open-pollinated  corn — from  10  to  25%  more 
in  most  cases. 

2.  Easier  Harvest.  G.L.F.  Hybrids  are  easier 
to  harvest.  That’s  because  they  produce  strong, 
sturdy  stalks  and  roots  that  make  harvesting 
simpler  and  faster,  and  keep  the  corn  standing  in 
heavy  winds. 

3.  Adapted  To  Your  Farm.  The  best  hybrid  is 
one  that  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  con¬ 
ditions  on  your  farm.  G.L.F.  Hybrids  are  chosen 
because  they  are  particularly  adapted  to  G.L.F. 
territory. 

To  meet  the  wide  range  of  conditions  under 
which  corn  is  grown  here  in  the  Northeast,  G.L.F. 
has  selected  corn  hybrids  with  ten  different  ma¬ 
turity  levels.  The  1948  Seed  Corn  Chart  which  is 
on  display  at  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
will  furnish  you  with  all  the  information  needed  to 
select  the  right  seed  corn  for  your  farm.  If  you 
have  never  planted  G.L.F.  Hybrids,  plant  a  few 
acres  this  year  and  make  your  own  comparison. 


!LOW  COST  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Northeastern  agriculture  is  built  around  good 
hay  and  pasture.  That’s  because  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  pasture  and  hay  produce  the  most 
economical  feed  nutrients.  In  fact,  at  present 
grain  prices,  an  acre  of  good  pasture  is  worth 
about  $135  to  the  dairyman,  while  an  acre  of 
good  hay  is  worth  about  $200.  (This  is  figured  on 
the  basis  of  a  3-ton  yield  of  first  and  second  cut¬ 
ting  hay  and  lg-ton  dry  weight  yield  of  pasture.) 

CONSIDER  LIME  FIRST 

Most  of  the  Northeast’s  soils,  however,  require 
additional  lime  before  they  will  successfully 
grow  high-yielding  pasture  and  hay  crops.  It’s 
been  proved  on  farms  and  at  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  this  territory  that  the  proper  use  of  lime 
is  one  of  the  most  economical  operations  a  farmer 
can  follow.  In  addition  to  better  hay  and  pasture, 
lime  also  increases  the  yields  of  other  crops  in 
the  rotation. 

The  only  way  you  can  be  certain  of  how  much 
lime  to  apply  to  any  field  is  to  have  the  soil 
tested,  and  your  County  Agricultural  Agent  can 
render  this  service. 

You  can  apply  lime  at  any  time  of  year.  This 
spring  it  can  be  applied  where  oats  will  be  planted 
and  seeded,  or  on  corn  ground  that  will  be  seeded 
next  summer.  Later  on  you  can  apply  lime  after 
hay  is  cut  on  land  that  will  be  plowed  this  fall 
or  next  spring. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  use  of  lime  is  its 
reasonable  price.  In  1940,  for  example,  a  ton  of 
milk  would  buy  only  about  seven  tons  of  lime, 
while  this  year  a  ton  of  milk  will  buy  13  tons. 

Your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  supply 
you  with  all  of  the  lime  you  need.  In  many  cases, 
G.L.F.  can  relieve  you  of  a  lot  of  work  by  spread¬ 
ing  the  lime  for  you.  In  over  fifty  communities  a 
G.L.F.  Lime  Spreading  Service  is  available.  Place 
your  order  now  for  delivery  this  spring  or 
summer. 

G.L.F.  MEMBERSHIP 

When  committeemen  voted  as  a  delegate  body 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  October  to  change  the 
basis  for  membership  in  G.L.F.,  they  did  so  on 
behqlf  of  all  farmers  in  G.L.F.  territory  who  use 
its  services.  They  felt  that  only  farmers  should 
own,  control,  and  receive  the  benefits  of  G.L.F. 
They  believed  that  membership  in  G.L.F.  should 
be  restricted  to  farmers  who  have  invested  in  the 
ownership  (common  stock)  of  G.L.F.,  and  that 
only  members  should  share  in  the  financial  sav¬ 
ings  (patronage  refunds)  after  July  1,  1948. 

Purchase  of  one  share  of  common  stock  is 
enough  to  qualify  a  farmer  for  membership  in  the 
i  Exchange.  However,  it  is  desirable  that  every 
7  stockholder  own  at  least  five  shares  in  order  that 

ihe  may  feel  he  has  a  stake  in  his  cooperative’s 
business.  The  policy  applies  only  to  the  G.L.F. 
Exchange. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  itiiaca,  n.  y. 


Start  Chicks  Right 


G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  is  a  complete  feed 
and  combined  with  plenty  of  fresh,  clean 
water,  it  will  give  the  chicks  everything 
they  need  for  the  first  six  weeks.  Chick 
Starter,  like  all  G.L.F.  feeds,  is  built  on 
the  combination  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  actual  farm  experience. 
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Canada  Grows 
Tomato  Plants 

By  PAUL  WORK 

/-'I  ROWERS  around  Leamington,  On- 
(j  tario,  have  developed  low-cost 
methods  for  producing  good  plants  for 
tomato  production  for  processing,  as 
reported  by  C.  B.  Raymond,  Cornell 
canning  crop  extension  specialist,  who 
has  visited  the  area  and  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  my  facts.  They  are  able 
to  sell  them,  pulled  and  wrapped  but 
not  delivered,  at  $5  a  thousand.  Plants 
in  flats  in  Western  New  York  are 
around  $10  a  thousand. 

Seed  is  sowed  in  carefully  prepared 
and  sterilized  soil  in  flats  in  green¬ 
houses  about  the  last  of  March.  A 
month  later  plants  are  “pricked  out” 
or  transplanted  to  outdoor  beds  at  1  y2 
by  3  inches.  No  glass  is  used,  but  cloth 
or  burlap  cover  is  available  for  protec¬ 
tion  if  frost  threatens.  Straw  is  often 
spread  over  the  cover  for  additional 
insulation  when  needed.  Cover  may  be 
supported  on  stakes  or  wire  or  on 
boards  set  edgewise  like  a  cold  frame. 

Fast  Work 

Tire  whole  operation  is  highly  mech¬ 
anized,  using  soil  mixers,  conveyors 
and  efficient  hand  techniques.  Plants 
are  not  set  in  little  dibble-holes,  but  a 
smooth,  V-shaped  trough  of  soil  is 
made  with  a  stiff  metal  board  or  blade. 
Then  plants  are  laid  out,  soil  is  pressed 
over  the  roots  and  a  starter  solution 
is  applied.  That  procedure  saves  time, 
and  setters  usually  transplant  15,000 
to  18,000  in  an  eight-hour  day.  One 
man  does  30,000.  Cleveland  greenhouse 
people  used  to  consider  10,000  to  12,000 
a  day  very  fast  work  with  seedlings. 

Plants  are  pulled  and  wrapped  by 
50’s  in  newspaper  and  packed  in  bas¬ 
kets  about  the  last  ten  days  of  May. 
They  are  not  over-large  and  are  neither 
over-succulent  nor  over-hardened — de¬ 
pending  of  course  upon  the  weather. 

The  soil  in  the  areas  used  for  the 
outdoor  beds  is  a  fine  sandy  loam, 
very  uniform  and  free  of  stones. 
Wonderful  roots  are  developed. 

Millions  of  Plants 


Many  millions  of  plants  are  grown 
in  the  Leamington  ai’ea,  which  is  east 
of  Detroit,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  A.  J.  Matheson  produces  some 
six  million  a  year.  He  took  an  8-mm 
movie  of  the  whole  operation  so  that  he 
could  study  its  efficiency,  just  as  a 
football  coach  uses  movies  to  help  his 
team.  Not  many  farmers  study  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  their  operations  so  closely. 

There  are  many  variations  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  procedure.  John  Coghill  uses 
A-shaped  frames  15  feet  wide,  covered 
with  cloth  or  burlap.  Last  year  he  plac¬ 
ed  100-watt  bulbs  every  15  feet  in  the 
“tent”,  protecting  successfully  against 
a  28-degree  temperature.  He  plans  to 
place  the  bulbs  closer  this  year. 

Some  growers  put  cloth  directly  over 
the  plants  without  support.  Then,  if 
straw  is  used,  they  just  roll  up  the 
cloth  and  straw  together.  Cover  is  only 
used  a  few  nights  a  season. 

Of  course  one  wonders  how  much  of 
the  Leamington  system  could  be  used 
to  advantage  in  the  Northeast.  One 
wonders  if  there  are  areas  of  suitable 
soil,  which  must  be  very  level,  stone 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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-OPEN 

CENTER 


Every  lug  a  sepa 
rate  traction 
cleat 


Enables  each  lug 
to  bite  in  full 
depth 


Smooth  riding, 
no  jerks 


BALANCED 

DESIGN 


Lugs  on  both  sides 
of  tread  are  uni¬ 
form  in  length 
and  position 


before  buying  tires 


can  te 


about  pull 


It’s  plain  common  sense  that  a  tractor  tire 
pulls  only  as  well  as  its  lug  bars  dig  into 
the  soil. 

That’s  why  you  can  tell  about  a  tire’s  ability 
to  pull  before  you  buy  and  try  it.  Just  study  the 
tread — it  reveals  the  truth  about  traction. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  Goodyear  Sure- 
Grip  pictured  here  and  you  see  that  its  lugs  are 
unconnected  —  o-p-e-n  at  the  center.  That  gives 
each  separate  lug  its  own  bite  edge  right  in  the 
traction  zone,  where  it  counts  most  in  pulling. 

You  can  tell  at  once  that  as  each  Goodyear 
lug  meets  the  ground  it  cuts  through  stubble 
and  digs  in  full  length,  full  depth.  That’s  the 
major  reason  why  this  tire  grips  and  pulls  bet¬ 


ter  than  connected-bar  tires —  as  scientific  tests 
and  years  of  farm  experience  have  proved. 

Take  another  look  and  you  see  the  balanced 
design  of  the  Goodyear  tread:  all  lugs  uniform 
in  length  and  spacing  on  BOTH  sides  of  the  tread. 
FOUR  lugs  are  always  pulling  in  the  ground  —  a 
matched  pair  on  each  side.  This,  you  can  see, 
permits  no  “blind  spots”  to  cause  slip  and  excess 
wear  —  no  uneven  contact  anywhere  to  bring  on 
jolting,  jarring  rides. 

It  will  pay  you  to  study  the  tread  before  buy¬ 
ing  any  tires  as  replacements  or  for  your  new 
tractor.  Then  you  can  SEE,  before  spending  your 
money ,  how  well  those  tires  will  work  —  and 
why  Goodyear  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  Sure-Grips  are 
your  best  buy. 

Sure-Grip — T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 
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"IT  IS  NOW  APRIL” 

T  IS  NOW  APRIL,  &  the  Nightingale  begins  to 
tune  her  throat  against  May:  the  Sunny  showers 
perfume  the  aire,  and  the  Bees  begin  to  goe  abroad 
for  honey:  The  Dewe,  as  in  Pearles,  hangs  upon  the 
tops  of  the  Grasse,  while  the  Turtles  sit  billing  up¬ 
on  the  little  green  boughes:  .  .  .  The  Garden  bankes 
are  full  of  gay  flowers,  and  the  Thorne  and  the 
Plum  send  forth  their  faire  blossomes.  .  .  .  :  .  the 
poets  now  make  their  studies  in  the  Woods,  and  the 
Youth  of  the  Country  make  ready  for  the  Morris 
dance.  .  — Nicholas  Breton ,  in  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 

tural  Society  Almanack. 

AMERICA  NEEDS  THE 
SMALL  FARMER 

N  A  RECENT  speech  a  House  of  Representatives 
member,  Alvin  E.  O’Konski  of  Wisconsin,  said: 
“The  tendency  in  the  grain-growing  states  is  for 
bigness,  but  in  Wisconsin  and  other  states  where 
farms  are  400  acres  or  less  we  are  deeply  interested 
in  keeping  the  land  in  possession  of  family  owners 
generation  after  generation.” 

That  goes  for  us  here  in  the  Northeast,  too.  Im¬ 
portant  as  the  job  of  raising  food  is,  the  social  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  the  farm  family  is  much  more 
important.  One  reason  for  America’s  greatness  is 
the  contribution  of  farm-trained  boys  and  girls  with 
their  solid,  conservative  background  who  have  en¬ 
tered  every  walk  of  professional  and  business  life 
in  America.  But,  unfortunately,  our  “surplus”  of 
boys  and  gii'ls  on  the  farms  is  rapidly  declining.  It 
wasn’t  so  long  ago  when  farm  folks  in  this  country 
were  in  the  majority.  Now  they  are  a  small  minor¬ 
ity.  The  result  is  that  many  of  our  national  policies, 
even  those  which  relate  to  agriculture,  are  bad  not 
only  for  farmers  but  in  the  long  run  for  consumers. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  declining  population  on  the  farm.  We  don’t 
need  as  many  people  to  raise  food,  but  farm  leaders 
and  their  organizations  and  the  farm  press  should 
resist  the  tendency  to  put  the  small  farmer  out  of 
business.  America  needs  him! 

EATING  FOR  HEALTH  AND 
HAPPINESS 

N  THE  American  Agriculturist/  editorial  offices  we 
have  just  had  an  interesting  discussion  on  diet, 
and  in  particular  on  how  American  Agriculturist 
could  help  our  folks  improve  their  health  and  their 
happiness  by  eating  better. 

According  to  a  survey  recently  made  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  farm  families  eat 
better  on  the  average  than  city  families.  They  drink 
more  milk  and  eat  more  vegetables.  One-half  of  the 
farm  families  have  good  diets  compared  to  one-fifth 
of  the  urban  families.  But  one-fourth  of  the  farm 
families  have  only  fair  diets,  and  another  one-fourth 
have  poor  diets.  All  of  which  is  further  proof  that 
farm  families  should  make  more  use  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  have  to  eat  well. 

Secretary  W.  H.  Allen  of  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  who  sat  in  on  the  conference, 
pointed  out  that  many  New  Jersey  farmers  who 
have  freezers  or  freezer  lockers  buy  a  quarter  of 
beef  or  half  a  hog  from  a  neighbor  or  from  the 
locker  plant,  instead  of  growing  the  meat  them¬ 
selves.  Personally,  I  like  to  grow  our  own  meat  be¬ 
cause  then  I  know  exactly  what  I  am  eating.  But 
the  main  thing  is  to  have  the  meat  and  have  it  when 
you  want  it. 

Good  eating  also  means  a  larger  use  of  milk  and 
eggs  and  the  products  of  a  large  garden,  properly 
processed  either  by  canning  or  freezing. 

I  make  this  point  repeatedly  here  because  our 
own  diet  has  been  so  much  improved  in  recent  years 
that  I  want  all  of  my  farmer  friends  to  eat  as  well, 
and  because  I  sincerely  believe  that  they  could  do 
so  without  additional  expense  if  they  would  just 
recognize  the  importance  of  a  good  diet.  I  raise  the 
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point  again  now  because  this  is  the  time  to  plan 
a  large  garden. 

Secretary  Allen  and  Mrs.  Frances  K.  Todd  of 
West  Danby,  N.  Y.,  both  members  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation,  made  the  point  in  the 
aforementioned  conference  that  it  is  the  farm  wom¬ 
en  who  do  most  of  the  garden  work  if  there  is  a  gar¬ 
den.  But  I  still  maintain  that  hand  work  has  become 
too  costly,  whether  it  is  done  by  men  or  women, 
and  that  the  way  to  grow  a  garden  on  a  farm  where 
there  is  plenty  of  land  and  machinery  is  to  lay  it 
out  in  3-foot  rows  and  cultivate  it  by  a  horse  or 
tractor.  It  would  take  about  15  minutes  when  the 
tractor  is  going  to  or  coming  from  the  field  with 
the  cultivator  attachment  to  do  a  better  job  on  the 
garden  than  could  be  done  in  a  week  of  hoeing. 

Food  is  going  to  be  high,  and  if  purchased  at  the 
store  it  will  be  poor  this  fall  and  winter.  I  urge  you 
men  to  cooperate  with  the  women  folks  to  grow 
the  best  garden  ever  this  year. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  HARVEST  RE  ? 

'T'  HE  TEST  of  a  good  gardener  is  not  at  planting 
I  time.  How  many,  many  times  I  have  seen  my 
friends,  particularly  the  amateur  gardeners,  get 
all  enthusiastic  about  planting  a  lot  of  stuff  in  May, 
only  to  become  discouraged  and  lose  all  interest  in 
June  and  July  when  the  weeds  start  to  get  in  their 
best  licks. 

The  best  way  is  to  start  small  enough  to  make 
sure  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  hold  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  season. 

FEWER  CHORE-MILES 

ECRETARY  W.  H.  Allen  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  New  Jersey  rightly  says  that  one 
of  the  big  advances  that  farmers  have  made  in  their 
operations  in  recent  years  is  to  cut  down  chores. 
He  points  out  that  with  the  shortage  and  high  cost 
of  farm  labor,  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  cut¬ 
ting  costs  of  food  production. 

All  of  us  have  seen  estimates  of  the  miles  every 
dairyman  walks  in  a  year  or  even  in  a  month  of 
doing  chores.  How  can  these  miles  be  reduced?  I 
suggested  to  Secretary  Allen  that  chores  are  real¬ 
ly  hand  work,  and  that  one  way  to  cut  hand  work 
on  a  farm  is  to  use  machinery  instead  of  doing  the 
job  by  hand. 

Have  you  cut  your  chores — the  miles  of  walking- 
ana  the  time  they  take?  If  so,  write  us  a  short 
letter  with  a  good  idea  that  we  can  pass  on  to  other 
farmers.  We  will  pay  $1.00  for  every  letter  that 
we  publish.  Address  letters  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Editorial  Department,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  get  them  to  us  not  later  than 
April  20. 

CONSUMERS  WANT  QUALITY 
VEGETADLES 

ANY  producers  of  commercial  vegetables  have 
been  having  a  difficult  time  for  the  past  two 
years,  according  to  Professor  M.  C.  Bond  of  Cornell 
and  Professor  A.  G.  Waller  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  During  the  years  from 
1937  to  1941,  18%  of  the  total  amount  of  vegetables 
produced  in  America  was  grown  here  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States.  This  decreased  slowly  until  in  1947, 
we  produced  only  14%.  There  has  been  a  similar 
decline  also  in  processed  vegetables. 

Prices  for  vegetables  have  been  lower  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  costs — of  which  labor  is  the 
largest  item  in  the  production  of  both  fruit  and 
vegetables — -never  fall  as  fast  as  prices.  On  the  good 
side  of  the  picture,  as  far  as  northeastern  producers 
are  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  recently  increased 
freight  rates  help  to  lessen  the  competition  of  vege¬ 


tables  produced  in  other  states. 

To  meet  the  increasingly  difficult  position,  both 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  are  giving  much  more 
attention  to  producing  a  better  quality  product,  to 
grading  it  better,  to  uniform  packaging,  to  pre¬ 
packing — in  short,  to  meeting  some  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  consumer  service  demands  for  better,  more  at¬ 
tractively  packaged  products. 

THE  SPRING  CLEAN-UP 

NE  OF  the  great  experiences  in  this  northeast¬ 
ern  country  of  ours  is  to  see  the  spring  come. 
It  starts  first  with  what  I  have  always  thought  of 
as  “the  spring  light”  in  the  western  sky  at  close  of 
day.  Then  the  seed  catalogs  come,  the  days  begin 
to  grow  longer,  and  finally,  one  day,  usually  along 
in  March,  the  snow  is  all  gone,  the  sap  is  running 
in  the  trees,  the  robins  are  back,  and  we  all  heave  a 
great  sigh  of  relief  that  another  long  winter  is  over. 

But  most  of  our  farmsteads  are  not  very  inspir¬ 
ing  sights  when  the  snow  goes,  and  the  reason  is 
that  there  is  usually  so  much  “clutter”  around.  My 
own  place  is  no  exception.  Dead  limbs  have  fallen 
on  the  lawn  and  old  boards  and  trash  of  all  kinds 
are  still  scattered  over  the  place.  In  general,  it  is 
depressing. 

I  always  think  that  the  object  of  farming,  as  well 
as  of  any  other  job,  is  not  only  to  make  a  living 
but  to  live.  A  few  hours  spent  in  a  spring  clean-up 
will  add  a  lot  to  the  joy  we  get  from  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  life  that  comes  with  the  spring. 

SAVE  NOW  ! 

HE  POOREST  time  to  buy  and  the  best  time 
to  save  is  during  a  period  of  high  prices.  The 
saved  dollars  will  be  the  only  thing  that  will  go  up 
in  value  as  prices  inevitably  go  down. 

Economists  say  that  our  dollar  today  has  only 
a  48c  value  in  terms  of  purchasing  power. 

An  outstanding  investment  in  every  way  are  U. 
S.  Savings  Bonds,  which  will  return  you  at  matur¬ 
ity  $4  for  every  $3  invested  now.  You  bought  bonds 
during  the  war  and  are  glad  you  have  them.  You’ll 
be  equally  glad  for  all  those  you  can  buy  now. 

I  LIKE  RIG  KITCHENS 

HE  OTHER  day  I  listened  to  the  arguments  of 
the  womenfolks  and  bought  a  brand  new  sink, 
with  all  the  modern  gadgets;  and  now  that  it  is  in, 
it  not  only  saves  a  lot  of  work  but  adds  so  much  to 
the  appearance  of  our  kitchen  that  I  am  just  as 
happy  about  it  as  they  are. 

When  we  were  considering  the  purchase  of  this 
sink  we  gave  a  little  thought  to  remodeling  the  old 
farm  kitchen  completely,  but  decided  against  it. 
Not  only  would  it  cost  more  than  we  could  afford, 
but  maybe  I  am  old-fashioned  in  liking  a  big  farm 
kitchen  which  can  be,  and  with  us  is,  the  pleasant¬ 
est  room  in  the  whole  house.  Frankly,  we  eat  out 
there  much  of  the  time;  we  have  a  combination  coal 
and  electric  range,  so  it  is  always  warmer  there  on 
a  cold  evening  or  in  the  morning  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  house.  It’s  handy  enough  for  doing  wox-k,  ex¬ 
cept  that  its  size  makes  more  traveling  necessary 
than  in  a  completely  modern  kitchen. 

Probably  if  we  were  building  a  new  house  we 
would  build  a  kitchen  only  half  as  big,  but  person¬ 
ally  I’m  glad  that  we  haven’t  one  of  those  small 
modern  kitchens.  What  do  you  think? 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

IT  SEEMS  that  a  lady  from  an  American  farm  had 
made  a  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On  her  re¬ 
turn  she  was  asked  many  questions  about  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  scenery,  etc.  Among  the  questions 
was  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  she  had  seen  a  hula- 
hula  dance.  She  replied  that  she  had  indeed.  When 
asked  to  describe  the  dance,  she  remarked: 

“First  a  girl  ties  a  sheaf  of  rice  around  her  waist, 
then  some  shredded  sugar  cane,  then  a  bit  of  pme' 
apple.  When  that  is  done,  she  just  rotates  the  crops. 
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AA’s  Farmers9  Dollar  Guide 

UNCERTAINTY  lies  ahead  for  farmers  and  cautious  operation  is  called  for. 
Here  are  some  facts,  figures  and  opinions  for  your  consideration: 

PRICES:  From  January  15  to  February  15,  average  prices  of  farm  products 
dropped  28  points  while  prices  paid  by  farmers  dropped  only  3 
points.  No  one  knows  future  trend  of  farm  prices  but  many  expect  further  drop. 
As  always,  farmers  must  pay  costs  at  present  levels  and  hope  for  prices  that  will 
give  a  profit. 


SUPPORTS:  Continued  support  of  farm  prices  in  some  form  after  Jan- 
uary  1,  1949,  is  practically  certain.  Senator  Aiken  of  Ver¬ 
mont  has  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  supports  varying  from  60  to  90%  of 
parity  depending  on  carryover  and  production  prospects  of  each  crop  affected, 
expressed  as  percentage  of  normal.  The  bigger  the  expected  crop,  the  lower  the 
support  price  would  be.  Sentiment  is  growing  that  supports  at  90%  of  parity 
will  result  in  heavy  surpluses  of  some  crops  and  will  be  bad  for  both  consumers 
and  producers. 


EXPORTS:  1948  crop  outlook  in  Europe  is  better  than  last  year.  Consider- 
able  amounts  of  food  under  Marshall  Plan,  if  it  becomes  law, 
will  be  bought  in  other  countries.  Without  a  war,  U.  S.  food  exports  should 
gradually  decrease  from  year  to  year.  If  shooting  war  comes,  and  if  European 
countries  should  be  overrun,  exports  would  decrease  for  a  time  but,  as  always 
in  wartime,  prices  would  rise,  more  controls  would  be  imposed,  farm  labor  and 
supplies  would'  be  short,  food  would  be  in  great  demand,  and  all  the  world 
would  be  in  trouble. 


CROP  PROSPECTS: 


also  livestock  population: 

Crop 
Corn 
Wheat 
Oats 
Barley 
Potatoes 
Tobacco 
Dry  Beans 
Soybeans 


Following  figures  show  picture  of  field  crop  acre¬ 


ages  compared 


1948  Goal 
90,700,000 
75,095.000 
43,940,000 
12,625,000 
2,352,000 
1,681,000 
2,169,000 
10,546,000 


to  last  year  and 


Planted  in  1947 
86,168,000 
77,447,000 
42,501,000 
12,030,000 
2,147,000 
1,875,000 
1,839,000 
11,125,000 


.  S.  D.  A.  goals; 


1948  Intentions 
86,131,000 
78,437,000 
45,709,000 
12,660,000 
2,162,000 
1,528,000 
1,811,000 
11,659,000 


U.  S.  D.  A.  vegetable  acreage  goals  call  for  a  3%  reduction  for  processing  and 
a  1%  increase  in  vegetables  for  market. 


Livestock  on  Farms 

Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  (all) 

Milk  cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Chickens 

Turkeys 


Jan.  1,  1948 
6,607,000 
2,544,000 
78,564,000 
25,165,000 
35,332,000 
55,038,000 
462,976,000 
4,507,000 


Jan.  1,  1947 
7,249,000 
2,772,000 
81,207,000 
26,098,000 
37,818,000 
56,921,000 
474,441,000 
6,650,000 


Av.  1937-46 
9,904,000 
3,789,000 
74,801,000 
25,973,000 
51,039,000 
59,200,000 
474,114,000 
7,192,000 


STOCKS  OX  HAND:  March  1  stocks  of  potatoes  held  by  growers  and 

local  dealers  were  60,920,000  bushels,  about  20% 
below  last  year’s  figure  but  slightly  above  1946.  Stocks  are  larger  than  last 
year  in  Maine,  North  Dakota  and  Colorado — smaller  in  other  states. 

February  withdrawals  of  apples  from  storage  were  normal  but  holdings  of 
17  million  bushels  on  March  1  were  considerably  above  average. 

Butter  holdings  March  1  were  8  million  pounds — an  all-time  March  1  low. 
Cheese  in  storage  totalled  112  million  pounds,  about  4  million  below  average  but 
14  million  above  March  1,  ’47. 


"SHORTS”:  The  U.  s-  Department  of  Agriculture  up  to  the  middle  of 
March  has  bought  1,245  cars  of  apples  at  prices  averaging 
$1.76  a  box  f.  o.  b.  Purchases  in  New  York  were  134  cars;  New  Jersey,  66; 
Pennsylvania,  42;  and  Massachusetts,  24. 

Production  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  winter  harvest  in  the  South  is 
estimated  at  6  per  cent  above  last  year. 

In  early  spring  states,  the  1948  strawberry  crop  is  forecast  at  about  average. 
Early  spring  potato  acreage  is  estimated  at  19  per  cent  higher  than  1947. 
Principal  increase  is  in  Texas. 
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CAN  not  think  of  anything  that 
cheers  me  up  as  much  as  spring; 
there’s  something  ’bout  the  April  air 
that  blows  away  my  ev’ry  care.  When 
I  can  leave  my  winter  den,  I  almost 
feel  I’m  young  again;  it’s  dog-gone 
hard  to  feel  you’re  old  when  there  is 
no  more  snow  or  cold.  Whenever  buds 
begin  to  swell,  you  can’t  feel  anything 
but  well;  the  sight  of  songbirds  ’round 
the  place  is  sure  to  bring  smiles  to  , 
your  face,  and  seein’  new-born  calves 
and  pigs  makes  you  forget  the  dirty 
digs  your  wife  puts  out  the  whole  day 
thru  ’cause  she’s  got  all  the  work  to 
do. 

Mirandy’s  got  me  wrong,  of  course, 
it  always  causes  me  remorse  when  she 
forgets  from  year  to  year  that  it  ain’t 
spring  work  that  I  fear.  It  isn’t  plow¬ 
in’  that  I  hate;  it’s  hard  for  me  to 
even  wait  until  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  so  I  can  start  to  do  my  stuff; 
in  fact,  it’s  really  fun  for  me  to  drag 
around  a  plow,  by  gee.  Spring  work, 
'when  it's  warm  out-of-doors,  is  not  the  same  as  winter  chores;  in  April,  sun 
and  gentle  breeze  won’t  start  a  sweat  or  make  you  sneeze;  besides,  the  fish 
ain’t  bitin’  now  so  I  have  lots  of  time  to  plow. 


for  Spring 
forfs  Com  7oast/bs/ 


THE  MORE  DELICATE  CORN  FLAKES! 


4 b  mnder 


Remember ,  they're  simply 
packed  with  energy  and 
wholesome  nourishment ! 
Few  foods  can  better  the 
nutritional  value  of  a  bowl 
of  cereal  with  milk  and 
sugar! 


A  Product  of 
General  Foodt 


ONE  OF  THE  FRIENDLY  Tbsfs  CEREALS 


Tune  in  to  " The  House  of  Mystery,”  Sunday  afternoons — Mutual  Network 


Hungry 


Feeding 


TRACTOR 
C  CLOCK. 


Farmers 
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MILLIONS  of  hungry  people  all  over  the  globe  are  turn¬ 
ing  toward  America  for  food. 

That  means  American  food  production  must  go  up...  farm 
equipment  must  be  kept  working  longer  . .  engine  parts 
protected  better! 

THE  ORDINARY  60-70  HOURS  of  protection  you  can  expect 
from  regular  oils  isn’t  enough.  A  tractor  that’s  working  more 
hours  to  produce  more  food  has  to  have  an  oil  that  won’t 
break  down  so  soon. 

EVEN  HIGHER  PRICED  OILS  may  not  stand  up  under  the  strain 
after  100  hours  of  service.  They  can  leave  you  with  a  lot  more 
work  to  do  . .  .  your  engine  in  need  of  a  lot  more  protection. 

BUT  THERE’S  A  FULL  150  HOURS  of  service  in  Veedol — because 
every  drop  is  refined  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude 
.  .  .  the  finest  in  the  world!  Yes,  its  tougher,  longer -lasting 
“film  of  protection”  gives  you  more  than  twice  as  much  service 
as  ordinary  oils. 


» 

VEEDOL 

The  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


SAVES  FUEL  — 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  —  s 

by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIRS— 

through  greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  OIL  — 

good  for  150  hours  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  TRACTORS  — 

with  oil  protection  that  assures 
long,  economical  service. 


TIDE  WATER 
W?  ASSQCfATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Son  Francisco 


Available 

in  5  golloi’ 
pails, 

15,  30  and 
55  gallon 
drums. 


Now  at  Tydol  flying  -A-  Dealers 

FEDERAL  TIRES  . . .  "Good  for  a  long  safe  ride'# 


New  York 


Excitingly  MODERN! 
Strikingly  DIFFERENT! 

★  2  HEW  BIG  JOBS! 

Biggest  Ford  Trucks  ever  built!  145  H.P.  engine! 
Up  to  21,500  lbs.  G.V.W.!  Up  to  10.00-20  tires! 

★  HEW  MH.II0H  POllflR  TRUCK  CAB! 

With  living  room  comfort!  Biggest  contribution  to 
driver  comfort  in  20  years!  New  3-way  air  control. 
New  coach-type  seats.  New  picture-window 
visibility!  New  Level  Action  cab  suspension! 

★  3  HEW  TRUCK  EHGIHES! 

A  new  Six,  two  new  V-8's!  Most  modern  engine 
line  in  the  truck  field!  Up  to  145  H.P.!  High  turbu¬ 
lence  combustion  chambers!  New  Loadomatic 
ignition!  4-ring  pistons! 

★  OVER  139  HEW  MODELS! 

Widest  job  coverage  in  Ford  Truck  history! 
Cab-Over-Engine  and  conventional  chassis!  Panel, 
Pickup,  Express,  Stake  and  Platform  bodies! 
G.V.W.  ratings  4,700  lbs.  up  to  21,500  lbs. 

Listen  to  the  Ford  Theater,  Sunday  afternoons,  NBC 
network.  See  your  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


Hottest  truck  line  in  history  ...  from  the 
Leader  in  Trucks  Built  and  Trucks  in  Use! 


Our  trucks  are  red-hot.  That’s  because 
they’re  brand  new.  Ford  Bonus  Built 
Trucks  for  ’48  are  brand  new  in  every 
important  way  but  one! 

Big  exception  is  truck-building  know¬ 
how.  That  isn’t  new  with  us.  We’ve  been 
building  trucks  for  over  30  years.  We’ve 
built  more  trucks  and  picked  up  more 
truck  know-how  than  anyone  else! 

From  a  combination  of  the  NEW  in 
truck  engineering  and  the  KNOW-HOW 
of  truck  experience,  you  get  new  thrift! 
. . .  new  performance! . . .  new  reliability! 

In  Ford  Trucks  you  get  Bonus  Built 


construction,  the  extra  strength  that 
pays  off  two  ways.  First,  Ford  Bonus 
Built  Trucks  are  not  limited  to  just  one 
job,  but  are  good  all-around  workers 
in  a  wide  range  of  jobs.  Second,  Ford 
Trucks  last  longer.  .Life  insurance  ex¬ 
perts  certify  proof  that  Ford  Trucks 
last  up  to  19.6%  longer! 

Drop  in  on  your  Ford  Dealer  to  size- 
up  the  new  engines  .  .  .  new  cabs  .  .  . 
new  BIG  JOBS  . . .  over  139  new  models 
in  the  biggest  Ford  Truck  line  in  history! 

^  BONUS :  “ Something  given  in  addition  to  what  it 
usual  or  strictly  due." — Webster's  Dictionary. 


Hub  caps  at  extra 
cost  when  available. 


UFI  INSURANCE  EXPERTS  PROVE  AND  CERTIFY 
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FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  UP  TO  19.6%  LONGER 
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#Did  you 

a  combine 
Northern 

in  the  heb 

Model  “A 

cracking? 
capacity  a 

ments  at 


THE  PROOF 

is  in  the  Bag 


mim 


Harvests  Everything  from 


Grass  Seeds  to  Giant  Beans 


#  Ask  farmers  with  wide  combine  experience  about  the 
6Toot  Case  "A.”  Mention  tough-hulled  seeds  and  they 
praise  the  way  its  mighty  cylinder  threshes  them  out.  Speak 
of  brittle  grains  or  beans,  and  they  tell  you  how  accurately 
the  "A”  cylinder  adjusts  to  avoid  damage. 

If  your  straw  is  rank  and  soggy,  they  will  tell  you  the 
full  length  straw  rack  and  its  bottom-beating  action  save 
every  possible  kernel.  Talk  about  troublesome  trash,  and 
they  tell  you  how  Case  Air-Lift  cleaning  keeps  sieves  clear, 
lets  seeds  fall  free. 


When  owners  call  the  "A”  the  "most  capable  combine 
ever  built”  they  mean  thorough  threshing,  "grain-getting” 
separation,  good  cleaning.  They  mean  capacity  for  extra 
acres  in  good  crops,  ENDURANCE  to  keep  going  when 
things  are  tough.  Ask  your  Case  dealer  now  about  the  Model 
"A”  combine  and  its  record  in  crops  and  conditions  like 
your  own. 

If  he  cannot  promise  immediate  delivery,  don’t  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  It’s  worth  waiting  a  little  longer  to  get  the  combine 
most  eagerly  bought  by  farmers  who  know  combines  best. 

New  Low-Cost  5-Foot  Combine.  The 

Case  Model  “F-2”  is  just  the  right  size 
for  power-take-off  operation  with  light 
2-plow  tractors.  Its  swinging  hitch  lets 
you  drive  right  through  10-foot  gates. 
Its  easy,  accurate  concave  adjustment 
and  other  conveniences  make  it  a  joy 
to  operate.  Send  for  full  information 
on  any  model  of  Case  combine,  any 
size  of  tractor,  any  implements,  haying 
or  corn  machines  that  you  may  need. 
J. I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  D-ll,  Racine,  Wis; 


*7&e  "Dafre  ”  on 

Chemical  Weed  Killers 


“Scf  P. 

IT  SEEMS  quite  apparent  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  plant  scientists,  chemists 
and  chemical  manufacturers  are  on  the 
threshold  of  making  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  agriculture  through  chemical 
selective  weed  killers.  Farmers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  just  where  chemi¬ 
cal  weed  control  will  fit  into  their  op¬ 
erations  this  year.  A  few  materials 
have  been  tested  until  they  can  be  re¬ 
commended;  on  others  we  need  more 
information. 

2,4-D 

Most  of  the  interest  centers  around 
the  use  of  a  chemical  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  2,4-D.  This  chemical,  at  the 
rates  it  is  generally  used  to  kill  weeds, 
is  equally  or  more  injurious  to  most 
vegetables,  fruits  and  ornamentals, 
with  the  exception  of  sweet  corn,  pos¬ 
sibly  on  established  asparagus  beds, 
and  as  a  pre-emergence  spray  on  po¬ 
tatoes. 

Grain 

Indications  are  that  certain  2,4-D 
weed  killers  are  worthy  of  trial  by 
Northeast  farmers  on  certain  field 
crops.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no 
state  colleges  in  the  Northeast  are  spe¬ 
cifically  recommending  the  use  of 
2,4-D  weed  killers  on  field  crops  but 
are  merely  making  or  offering  suggest¬ 
ed  rates  of  application  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  those  who  wish  to  try  them. 
Grains  which  have  been  seeded  with 
legumes  should  not  be  treated.  Most 
broadleafed  weeds  can  be  controlled 
with  2,4-D  but  some  may  require  two 
or  more  applications  or  the  heavier 
dosages. 

On  winter  wheat,  application  should 
be  made  in  the  spring  after  the  wheat 
is  fully  tillered  or  stooled  but  before 
jointing  begins.  Suggested  rates  are  %. 
pound  to  y2  pound  of  2,4-D  acid  equiv¬ 
alent  per  acre  for  the  more  common 
weeds  such  as  wild  mustard.  If  the 
weeds  are  large,  or  to  control  such 
weeds  as  horse  nettle  (wild  tomato), 
sow  thistle,  wild  onions  or  garlic,  an 
application  of  1  pound  of  2,4-D  acid 
equivalent  per  acre  is  suggested. 

What  Is  Acid  Equivalent? 

Rates  of  application  are  stated  in 
terms  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalent  per  acre. 
Because  different  brands  contain  dif¬ 
ferent  quantities  of  2,4-D,  this  is  the 
only  practical  way  amounts  can  be 
stated.  The  law  requires  that  labels 
state  the  contents  of  the  package  in 
these  terms. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  that  you 
want  to  use  y2  pound  of  2,4-D  acid 
equivalent  per  acre  and  that  you  have 
bought  a  liquid  form  of  2,4-D  contain¬ 
ing  4  pounds  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalent 
per  gallon.  One  pint  of  this  particular 
brand  applied  to  an  acre  will  give  you 
V2  pound  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalent. 

On  spring  wheat,  oats  and  barley  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  at  the  late 
tillering  stage  but  before  jointing  be¬ 
gins  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  ys  to  *4 
pounds  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalent  per 
acre.  Do  not  use  2,4-D  on  grain  that  is 
seeded  to  clover. 

Pastures  and  Meadows 

2,4-D  may  be  used  on  pastures  and 
hay  fields  which  contain  little  or  no 
legumes.  Best  results  will  be  secured 
if  application  is  made  when  the  weeds 
are  growing  vigorously,  before  bloom, 
and  when  temperatures  are  between 
60  and  75°  F.  The  suggested  rate  is  1  y2 
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pounds  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalent  per 
acre. 

Corn 

Pre-emergence  sprays  on  field  and 
sweet  corn,  that  is  after  the  corn  is 
planted  but  before  it  breaks  through 
the  ground,  have  proved  effective.  On 
heavy,  wet  soils  there  is  some  evidence 
that  applications  should  be  made  a 
couple  of  days  after  planting  rather 
than  to  wait  until  just  before  the  corn 
breaks  through  the  ground.  Suggested 
rate  of  application  is  from  1  to  2 
pounds  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalent  per 
acre,  depending  on  the  type  of  soil  and 
amount  of  weeds  present.  The  heavier 
concentration  is  indicated  for  the  light¬ 
er,  loamier  types  of  soil. 

Field  and  sweet  com  may  also  be 
treated  after  it  is  3  to  6  inches  tall  up 
to  early  tasseling  stage.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  direct  the  spray  so  as  to  avoid 
spraying  or  hitting  the  top  and  throat 
of  the  corn.  Some  varieties  of  com, 
particularly  sweet  corn,  are  more  eas¬ 
ily  injured  by  2,4-D  than  other  varie¬ 
ties.  The  effects  of  various  weather 
conditions  during  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  application  have  not  been  fully 
established.  When  weeds  are  small  and 
growing  rapidly,  the  suggested  rate  of 
application  is  %  to  y2  pound  of  2,4-D 
acid  equivalent  per  acre.  On  larger 
weeds  the  dosage  should  be  increased 
to  a  maximum  of  1  pound  per  acre. 

Experience  on  Potatoes 
Is  Limited 

Only  a  limited  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  on  using  2,4-D  on  potatoes 
and  it  seems  advisable  that  growers 
wait  until  there  is  more  evidence  of 
its  effect  on  different  varieties,  on  dif¬ 
ferent  soil  types  and  under  various 
climatic  conditions.  In  work  that  has 
been  done,  applications  have  generally 
been  made  about  2  weeks  after  plant¬ 
ing  at  a  rate  of  1  to  2  pounds  of  2,4-D 
acid  equivalent  per  acre. 

Using  2,4-D  on  established  asparagus 
beds  falls  in  the  same  category  as  po¬ 
tatoes.  Where  it  has  been  used,  appli¬ 
cation  has  been  made  either  just  ahead 
or  just  after  but  not  during  the  cut¬ 
ting  period.  It  should  not  be  used  on 
new  beds  until  further  information  is 
available.  Applications  have  been  made 
at  1  to  2  pounds  of  2,4-D  acid  equiva¬ 
lent  per  acre. 

What  2,4-11  Is 

Technically  speaking,  2,4-D  is  a 
quick  and  easy  way  of  referring  to 
2,4-D  dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid.  It  is 
a  synthetic,  organic,  white,  crystalline 
powder.  Because  it  is  not  soluble  in 
water,  the  pure  chemical  is  combined 
with  various  other  chemicals  to  make 
it  soluble  or  dispersable  in  water  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  application.  In  ordinary  usage 
today  the  term  2,4-D  usually  refers  to 
some  one  or  more  of  these  various  for¬ 
mulations  of  2,4-D  rather  than  to  the 
pure  chemical. 

The  most  common  dry  form  is  the 
monohydrated  sodium  salt  of  2,4-D.  In 
liquid  form  there  is  the  amine  salts  of 
2,4-D  and  the  esters  of  2,4-D.  There 
are  also  dusts  which  contain  2,4-D. 

We  must  remember  that  2,4-D  as  a 
weed  killer  is  relatively  new  and  that 
research  and  experimentation  on  field 
crops  is  limited  essentially  to  3  years, 
and  in  most  states  to  2  years.  In  most 
instances  where  formulations  of  2,4-D 
have  been  used  successfully,  notably 
the  Mid-West  and  Canada,  farmers 

( Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Off  TO  A 
KY//VO  START 

ON 

PURINA  CHICK  STARTENA 

THIS  YEAR  IT’S  BETTER  THAN  EVER  FOR 

LIFE  and  GROWTH 

Chicks  grow  from  day-old  to  big,  fully-feathered  young  pullets 
in  a  hurry  on  Purina  Chick  Startena!  Yes,  you  can  get  them  off 
to  a  flying  start  in  about  five  weeks  on  only  2  lbs.  of  Startena 
per  chick.  And  thousands  of  poultry  raisers  report  95%  to 
97%  livability!  Life  and  growth — that’s  where  the  Purina  Plan 
and  Purina’s  Research  leadership  really  pay  off. 

Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  will  be  starting  chicks  this 
year  on  Purina  Startena  . . .  America’s  favorite  starting  feed. 

Look  up  your  Purina  Dealer  with  the  red-and-white  Checker¬ 
board  Sign  and  order  your  Startena.  Ask  him,  too,  for  a  copy 
of  the  new  booklet  giving  the  complete  Purina  Plan  for  chicks 
and  pullets.  And  be  sure  to  take  along  Purina  Chek-R-Tabs  to 
make  chicks’  drinking  water  safer. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  •  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT.  •  WILMINGTON,  DEL.  •  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

,  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 
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HICK  STARTtN 

America’s  Favorite- 
v  Now  Better 
A  Than  Ever 
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PURINA 
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YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  CAN 
SPRAY  YOUR  BARN  INTERIOR 

WITH 

WHITING  and  DDT 

in  ONE  operation 

Cold  water  paint  and  DDT  combined  in  such  a  way  that 
the  paint  does  not  neutralize  the  killing  action  of  the 
DDT.  Save  money.  Let  your  Purina  Dealer  do  a  two-in-one 
spraying  job  in  your  barn  with  — 

PURINA<5/2^FARM  powder 


I  MET  GANDHI— 
THE  GREAT  SOUL! 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since 
Mrs.  Danforth  and  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  meeting  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
Now  he  has  passed  to  his  reward. 

For  more  than  ten  years  before  our 
trip  to  India,  we  had  heard  and  read 
about  Gandhi.  No  man  since  Jesus  had 
so  captured  public  interest  with  such 
a  revolutionary  philosophy.  Millions  of 
devout  Hindus  regarded  Gandhi  as  a 
saint. 

All  my  life  I’ve  had  a  desire  to  meet 
great  souls,  therefore  the  one  objective 
of  our  trip  to  India  was  to  meet  the 
Mahatma.  An  interview  was  arranged. 
He  was  a  little,  frail  wisp  of  a  man.  It 
did  not  seem  that  he  would  have  the 
strength  to  last  a  year.  He  had  just  set 
out  to  gain  independence  for  India  on 
the  most  impossible  campaign  ever  at¬ 
tempted.  And  he  lived  to  see  it  succeed. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  interview, 
we  were  received  by  his  secretary  who 
told  us  the  Mahatma  would  greet  us, 
would  then  sit  on  the  floor,  and  we 
were  to  do  likewise.  We  arose  when  he 
entered.  After  greeting  us,  he  said  he 
would  follow  our  custom  and  sit  in  one 
of  the  chairs  beside  us.  He  spoke  in 
beautiful  English  and  amazed  us  with 
his  knowledge  of  America,  even  though 
he  had  never  been  there.  But  most  of 
all,  he  impressed  us  by  his  quiet  confi¬ 
dence  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  spirit.  We  were  deeply  impressed 
by  the  faith  and  courage  of  this  little 
brown  man  who  dared  to  pit  himself 
against  the  might  and  power  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  very  atmosphere 
of  the  room  seemed  charged  with  his 
spirituality. 

After  that  interview,  we  asked  our¬ 
selves  the  question:  “What  is  the  power 
this  Hindu  possesses  which  so  inspired 
us  Christians  to  nobler  resolves?”  We 
concluded  that  it  was  the  same  power 
that  drew  men  to  Jesus.  Even  then 
the  following  quotation  expressed  our 
feelings: 

“  When  India ,  a  non-Christian  na¬ 
tion ,  wanted  to  pay  her  highest 
compliment  to  her  highest  son ,  she 
searched  for  the  highest  term  she 
knezo  and  called  Gandhi  a  Christ- 
like  man.” 

And  now  he  belongs  to  the  ages  — 
another  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
one  man  to  achieve  the  impossible. 


Humbly  but  daringly  yours, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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Feed  Stretcher 


GOOD  HAY  -  natural 


WnT 

See  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer 
soon  and  let  him  explain 
the  many  excellent  features 
of  these  high  quality  hay¬ 
ing  machines.  Or  mail  the 
convenient  coupon  for  free 
descriptive  circulars. 


This  year  you  certainly  want  the  best  hay 
you  can  possibly  put  up.  NEW  IDEA  Haying 
Machines  are  especially  designed  to  make 
secure  the  protein  riches  so  easily  lost;  while 
their  reliable  construction  and  smooth  per¬ 
formance  enable  you  to  take  advantage  of 
every  favorable  break  in  the  weather. 

The  take-off  powered  NEW  IDEA  Tractor 
Mower,  with  its  quick,  easy  hitch  and  speedy 
performance,  starts  you  cutting  hay  the 
moment  conditions  are  right.  The  NEW  IDEA 
Side  Delivery  Rake,  with  its  flexible  spiral 
reel  and  patented  double-curved  teeth,  builds 
tall  fast-drying  windrows  in  a  manner  that 
protects  both  leaves  and  color.  Can  also  be 
reversed  for  tedding.  The  NEW  IDEA  Loader 
picks  up  clean,  elevates  without  threshing 
and  delivers  on  the  load  without  losses. 


NEW  IDEA  Farm  Equipment 

Dept.  229,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  information  on  items  checked. 

Tractor  Mower  □  Side  Delivery  Rake 

Cylinder-Pushbar  Loader  Q 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ I _ 


Co. 

□ 
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F£EDS  WAYS  f 
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ROOTS 


srfAf.s  s  ifA/rs 


notvexs,  fxv/rs,  vegetables 


ARMOUR 

Velvety reen 

Velvetgreen  is  a  new  plant  food 
by  Armour,  that  brings  new 
growth  and  beauty  to  your  lawn, 
flowers,  vegetables,  fruits,  shrubs 
and  trees. 

Get  Velvetgreen  now  and  start 
giving  your  lawn  and  plants  the 
benefit  of  3-way  feeding!  See 
the  great  difference  Velvetgreen 
willmake  ineverythingyougrow. 


Plant  Food 


CON  VEN  I  ENT 

for  applying  Velvetgreen 
to  lawns;  —  your  dealer 
has  this  handy  Velvet- 
green  spreader. 
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Pasture  Seeding  for  1948 

S.  /HcOucA 


THE  PASTURE  seedings  here  sug¬ 
gested  differ  in  some  minor  details 
from  the  1946  recommendations.  Mix¬ 
tures  carried  over  from  1947  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  sowing  in  1948  provided 
germination  is  satisfactory. 


General-Purpose  Mixture 


This  mixture  produces  the  highest- 
yielding  pasture  of  any  of  the  ready- 
mixed  seeding  mixtures  on  fertile,  well- 
limed  soil  whei’e  the  drainage  is  good. 
It  is  suitable  for  hay,  silage,  or  pas¬ 
ture.  Alfalfa  will  not  live  long  under 
early  or  continuous  grazing  nor  when 
cut  early  for  silage  and  then  pastured. 
Heavier  yields  produced  by  one  year  of 
alfalfa  will,  however,  more  than  repay 
cost  of  the  alfalfa  seed. 


Timothy  . . 

Alfalfa  . . .......... 

Red  Clover  . — 

Ladino  clover  . . 

Seed  for  1  acre  . 


Pounds  Quarts  Percent 
6  4  37.5 

6  3  37.5 

3  lVa  18.75 

1  l/2  6.25 

16  9  100 


Alfalfa-Smooth  Brontegrass 

This  seeding  is  adapted  to  the  same 
conditions  and  uses  as  the  General 
Purpose  Mixture.  This  mixture  is  more 
productive  in  midsummer  than  the 
General  Purpose  Mixture  because  the 
smooth  bromegrass  is  more  drought  re¬ 
sistant  than  timothy. 

Pounds  Quarts  Percent 


Alfalfa  . . .  . . 

8 

4 

47 

Smooth  bromegrass  . 

8 

18 

47 

Ladino  clover  . .. . 

1 

Vs 

6 

Seed  for  1  acre  . 

17 

22Vs 

100 

L.ailino-Oroliaril  Grass 

This  is  a  widely  adapted  mixture  for 
all-season  pasture  and  for  silage.  It  is 
suited  to  a  wide  range  of  soil  mixtures 
conditions.  Fertility  must  be  kept  high 
to  maintain  the  Ladino  clover.  The 
special  advantages  of  this  mixture  are 
early  spring  growth  and  rapid  recov¬ 
ery  after  cutting  or  grazing. 

It  is  not  a  good  mixture  for  hay. 
Heavy  grazing  or  frequent  mowing  is 
needed  to  make  use  of  the  rapid  growth 
and  keep  the  crop  succulent  and  palat¬ 
able,  especially  during  May  and  June. 

Pounds  Quarts  Percent 

Orchard  grass  . . .  3  18  89 

Ladino  clover  .  1  Vs 

Seed  for  1  acre  .  9  I8I/2  100 

Ifiirdsfoot  Trefoil-Timothy 

This  mixture  is  suggested  for  long¬ 
term  seeding.  It  is  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  soil  conditions.  High  lime  and 
fertility  levels  should  be  maintained  as 
for  other  legumes.  The  mixture  is  suit¬ 
able  for  hay,  silage,  or  pasture. 

Pounds  Quarts  Percent 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  .  5  2 Vs  45.4 

Timothy  - -  6  4  54.6 

Seed  for  1  acre  -  11  6Vs  100 

The  birdsfoot  trefoil  seed  should  be 
inoculated  and  mixed  with  the  timothy 
immediately  before  seeding. 


Utility  Mixture 

This  is  better  adapted  than  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Purpose  Mixture  to  land  that  is 
not  high  enough  in  lime  or  is  too  wet 
for  success  with  alfalfa.  It  is  suitable 
for  hay,  silage,  or  pasture. 


Pounds  Quarts  Percent 


Timothy  _ .... 

8 

6 

53.3 

Redtop  . 

2 

13.3 

Red  clover  . .  _ 

4 

2 

26.7 

Ladino  clover  _ 

1 

Vs 

6.7 

Seed  for  1  acre  . 

15 

81/2 

100 

Permanent  Pasture 


ulated  with  the  special  culture  required 
and  added  to  the  other  seeds  immedi¬ 
ately  before  sowing.  European  seed  is 
of  questionable  quality  and  is  not  re¬ 
commended. 

Poultry  Pasture  Mixture 

This  pasture  should  last  four  or  more 
years  on  good  soil  and  under  proper 
management.  Pounds  Quarts  Percent 

Kentucky  bluegrass  ....  12  27  85.7 

Ladino  white  clover  .^2  1  14.3 

Seed  for  1  acre  .  14  28  100 

— Reprinted  from  the  December  Cornell  Feed  Service. 

—  A  .A.  — 

FERTILIZING 

STRAWBERRIES 

A  wide  variety  of  fertilizers  may  be 
successfully  used  on  strawberries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  horticulturists  at  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Experiment  Station.  They  say: 
“The  use  of  a  mixture  of  superphos¬ 
phate  (1  part)  and  bone  meal  (3  parts) 
in  the  row  before  planting  at  the  rate 
of  4  pounds  per  50  feet  of  row  seems 
to  increase  the  stand  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  runner  plants. 

“Commercially  a  large  amount  of 
4-12-8  or  5-10-5  fertilizer  is  used.  This 
fertilizer  is  usually  applied  just  before 
or  soon  after  planting  at  rate  of  500 
to  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  The  fertilizer 
may  be  broadcast,  applied  as  a  side¬ 
dressing  or  in  the  row  before  planting. 
Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that 
the  fertilizers  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  crown,  roots,  or  leaves  if  ap¬ 
plied  after  growth  starts. 

“Manure  may  be  successfully  used  as 
fertilizer.  Application  of  5  to  10  tons 
per  acre  broadcast  and  disced  into  the 
soil  before  planting  should  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  first  spring  after  planting,  no 
fertilizer  need  be  added  to  plantings  in 
good  vigor.  When  vigor  is  poor,  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  per  100  feet  of  row 
is  recommended.” 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  Cir¬ 
cular  436,  entitled  “Strawberries  for 
the  Home  Garden,”  says:  “A  fertilizer 
practice  which  has  proved  satisfactory 
for  general  garden  crops  in  any  given 
soil  will  usually  produce  good  straw¬ 
berries.  Soil  should  be  tested  for  acid¬ 
ity  and  if  it  is  more  acid  than  pH  5.4, 
lime  should  be  applied,  usually  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of 
dolomitic  ground  limestone,  or  2% 
pounds  per  hundred  square  feet.  This 
should  be  worked  into  the  soil  before 
the  plant  is  set. 

“Well-rotted  manure  is  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  strawberries.  A  5-10-5 
commercial  fertilizer  is  also  satisfac¬ 
tory,  the  amount  to  use  depending  upon 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  On  a  medium 
fertile  sandy  loam  about  800  pounds 
per  acre  or  2  pounds  per  100  square 
feet,  broadcast  and  spaded  in  before 
the  plants  set,  should  be  about  right.’ 

On  the  matter  of  sidedressing,  the 
authors  state  that  it  is  important  to 
avoid  too  much  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
in  the  spring  of  the  fruiting  year  as 
this  will  cause  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
leaves,  a  condition  highly  favorable  to 
development  of  rot  on  the  berries. 


This  mixture  is  less  productive  the 
first  two  years  than  the  other  mixtures 
suggested  and  is  recommended  only 
for  permanent  pasture  seedings.  It 
should  be  seeded  in  early  spring.  If 
seeded  alone  it  is  ready  for  grazing 
in  about  two  months.  It  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  tall  enough  growth  to  be  useful 

fOl  hay.  Pounds  Quarts  Percent 

Kentucky  bluegrass  ....  10  23  55.6 

Timothy  .  7  5  38.9 

Wild  white  clover  ....  1  Vs'  5.5 

Seed  for  1  acre _  18  2&V2  100 

Two  pounds  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  may 
be  added  where  wanted.  Seedsmen 
should  supply  the  seed  in  a  separate 
bag  so  that  it  can  be  thoroughly  inoc¬ 


—  A.A.  — 

CANADA  GROWS 
TOMATO  PLANTS 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
free  and  uniform.  Possibly  this  Cana¬ 
dian  area  is  especially  favored  in  some 
detail  of  climate. 

Anyway,  the  enterprise  is  distinctive 
and  interesting  and  most  plant  growers 
can  study  their  efficiency  and  make  im¬ 
provements  with  reduction  of  cot- 
There  is  certainly  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  in  moving  vigorously  growing 
plants  from  the  bed  to  the  field  wit 
minimum  delay. 


A  popular  combination  wherever  row  crops 
are  grown:  Farmall  H  with  2-row  cultivator. 
Other  cultivating  equipment  for  the  H  and 
M;  4  and  6-row  beet  and  bean  cultivators; 
fertilizing  attachments  for  side -dressing; 
rear  sweep  attachments;  rotary  weeders 
and  shields;  weeder  attachments;  spring- 
tooth  attachments;  disk  hillers;  and  4-row 
cultivators  for  Farmall  M. 


FASTER,  EASIER 
with  FARMALIS 


New  Farmall  C  tractor  cultivating  cotton.  There  is  also  a  full  line  of  cultivating 
equipment  for  the  new  Farmall  Super-A. 


It’s  at  cultivating  time  that  farmers  really  appreciate  all  that  the 
farmall  system  means.  Cultivating  with  a  Farmall  Tractor  is  fast 
and  clean.  Cultivating  equipment  is  easy  to  adjust .  .  .  easy  to 
change.  It’s  a  simple  matter  to  put  it  on  or  take  it  off. 

And  no  matter  what  size  Farmall  you  have,  there’s  just  the 
right  cultivating  equipment  to  fit  your  particular  soil  and  crop 
conditions.  You  have  a  choice  to  fit  your  needs.  You  get  matched 
equipment  that’s  simple  and  easy  to  operate. 

Give  your  crops  the  benefit  of  farmall  cultivation.  It  breaks 
up  the  soil  and  kills  the  weeds. 

Your  International  Harvester  dealer  is  farmall  equipment 
headquarters.  Ask  him  to  show  you  how  the  Farmall  System  can 
lead  to  more  efficient  farming.  Today,  more  than  ever,  Farmall 
Equipment  means  better  production  for  a  better  future. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Farmall  Cub  offers  a  full  line  of  cultivating  equipment,  for  any  crop,  row  spacing 
or  tillage  practice.  The  popular  Farmall  Cub  vegetable  cultivator  is  shown  doing  a 
clean,  close-up  job  in  beets. 


HIGH-SPEED  CULTIVATION  Means: 
Better  Work  in  Less  Time  at  Lower 
Cost.  You  can  cultivate  at  speeds  up  to  5 
miles  an  hour  with  new  International  Har¬ 
vester  high-speed  cultivator  sweeps.  You 
slice  weeds  off  at  the  roots  and  leave  the 
soil  well  mulched  without  wide  furrows. 
Size  and  type  for  every  need. 


(204)  12 
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Making  Grass  Silage 

===  "IRaia  ox  S^Utte 


DAD  likes  the  Mas- 
*ey-Harris  because  it’s 
a  thrifty  tractor,  econ¬ 
omical  to  operate, 
dependable. 


a  s  s  e  y  - 
Harris  to  fit 
your  farm  —  no  over¬ 
powering  or  underpower¬ 
ing,  but  the  right  power. 


“Velvet  Ride” 
seat,  castered 
front  wheels, 
automotive 
steering, 
roomy  plat¬ 
form,  electric  starting,  full 
vision — add  up  to  easy, 
convenient  operation. 


Matching 
Massey  -  Har¬ 
ris  Tractors 
is  a  full  line 
of  mounted 
and  semi- 
mounted  tools,  known 
for  good  work,  ease  of 
attaching,  simplicity. 


Two  power 
ranges  in  the 
Nos.  20,  30, 
44,  and  44-6, 
one  for  draw¬ 
bar  jobs,  the 
other  for  extra  belt  capac¬ 
ity  mean  greater  econ¬ 
omy  and  adaptability. 


AND  there  you  have  it  —  four  members  of 
the  family  —  four  different  reasons  for 
choosing  a  Massey-Harris. 

You’ll  understand  the  swing  to  Massey-Harris 
when  you  settle  down  into  the  "Velvet-Ride” 
seat  yourself,  and  slip  into  the  working  speed 
you  want. 

Here’s  power  that  gets  things  done  .  .  .  that 
isn’t  stopped  by  a  little  grade,  tough  soil  condi¬ 
tion,  or  an  overloaded  ensilage  cutter. 

Come  those  long  days  of  cultivation,  you  give 
thanks  for  perfect  vision,  finger  tip  steering, 
easy  handling  that  saves  arms  and  shoulders. 

But  it’s  only  when  the  year  end  rolls  around 
and  you  balance  the  books  that  you  realize  how 
economical  a  Massey-Harris  Tractor  is  —  a  miser 
on  fuel  and  oil. 

Get  the  whole  story  from  your  Massey-Harris 
dealer.  Ask  him  for  a  copy  of  the  1948  Tractor 
catalog,  or  write  for  one  direct.  Simply  address 
the  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Racine,  Wis„  Dept.  85. 


MOM  says  the  Mas¬ 
sey- Harris  helps  the 
men  folks  finish  ear¬ 
lier —  they're  not  too 
tired  to  visit. 


BUD  puts  his  Okeh  on 
the  Massey-Harris  be¬ 
cause  it's  pot  power. 
It  looks  modern  —  it 
is  modern.  , 


SIS  wants  to  drive  oc¬ 
casionally  herself.  And 
with  the  Massey-Har¬ 
ris  she  can  —  it  han¬ 
dies  like  a  dream. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS, 


DRY  YOUR  HAY 
THE  MODERN  WAY 

Prepare!  Order  hay  drying  equip¬ 
ment  for  installation  before  the  busy 
spring  season.  Make  sure  of  requirements  —  then  pur¬ 
chase  equipment  from  the  largest  distributor  of  hay 
drying  equipment  in  the  East.  We'll  provide  any  in¬ 
formation  you  need.  Send  for  big  catalogue  of  farm 
and  poultry  supplies. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CQ.,  INC. 

Box  AA,  Win,  M,  Lewis,  Pic-s,.  Ipswich,  Mess, 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGER 


B i/  A.  JAMES  HAM, 


LAST  YEAR  the  number  of  farmers 
using  grass  silage  in  New  York 
jumped  from  4.7%  to  13%.  If  my  re¬ 
cent  calls  in  Wyoming  and  Erie  Coun¬ 
ties,  N.  Y.,  are  representative,  more 
dairymen  will  be  putting  it  up  this 
spring — despite  worse  than  average 
results  many  had  in  making  it  for  the 
first  time  last  year. 

Even  those  who  had  excessive  spoil¬ 
age  seem  to  feel  that  it  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  better  rounded  work  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  cows’  good  appetite  for 
the  stored  spring  pasture.  Men  like 
this  natural  Northeast  crop  and  cows 
thrive  on  it,  so  it’s  bound  to  become 
an  increasingly  important  factor  in 
good  dairy  management. 

Three  Feet  of  Spoilage 

When  they  opened  their  grass  silo 
the  end  of  January  it  was  spoiled  down 
as  much  as  three  feet,  S.  L.  Knox  of 
the  Attica  Road.  Wyoming,  told  me. 
But  the  spoiled  part  was  used  as  bed¬ 
ding  and  they’ll  put  up  more  this  year 
because  both  he  and  his  son,  Royce, 
feel  that  grass  requires  much  less  la¬ 
bor  than  corn.  They  realize,  too,  that 
it  was  green  “hay”  and  not  grass  that 
they  ensiled  the  last  week  of  June  and 
first  week  of  July  last  year. 

S.  L.  Knox  started  mowing  alsike 
and  timothy  with  a  team  each  morning 
while  his  son  and  the  hired  man  were 
doing  chores  for  their  35  Jersey  cows. 
A  pea  swather  was  mounted  on  the 
mower.  When  chores  were  done,  they’d 
start  picking  up  after  S.  L.  with  a 
loader  and  second  team  and  haul  to 
the  Papec  ensilage  cutter  run  by  their 
tractor.  The  ‘hay’  wilted  a  little  be¬ 
cause  the  mower  stayed  about  a  load 
ahead  of  the  loader,  but  they  put  some 
up  every  day,  rain  or  shine. 

When  Timothy  llcatls 

This  year  they’ll  ensile  alfalfa  and 
timothy  and  start  the  first  week  in 
June  or  as  soon  as  the  timothy  heads 
out.  The  Knoxes  are  going  to  try  two 
ways  to  stop  spoilage.  1.  They’ll  wet 
down  the  inside  of  the  well-hooped, 
comparatively  new  wooden  stave  silo 
so  that  the  wood  will  not  absorb  the 
natural  juice  in  the  grass  that  touches 
it.  (S.  L.  thinks  this  causes  much  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  subsequent  spoilage  around 
the  sides.)  2.  They  are  going  to  spread 
a  few  bushels  of  timothy  chaff  on  the 
top  and  wet  it  down.  They  figure  the 
chaff  will  shut  out  air  quickly  and  the 
seeds  will  sprout  and  give  a  moist, 
green  cover  to  help  prevent  top  spoil¬ 
age. 

Mr.  Knox,  who  is  76  years  old,  made 
a  stack  of  grass  silage  one  year.  Com¬ 
posed  of  sweet  clover,  alsike  and  tim¬ 
othy,  it  spoiled  for  18  inches  around 
the  outside  but  he  says  the  cows  “liked 
the  middle”  and  thrived  on  it.  He  told 
me,  “It  takes  cows  a  little  longer  to 
eat  ‘hay’  silage  but  they  clean  it  up 
and  production  has  stayed  up  without 
any  extra  grain.” 

The  feeding  schedule  at  Knox’s  is  a 
little  different  than  on  most  farms. 
Cows  are  milked  and  grained  before 
breakfast.  After  breakfast  the  men  go 
out  and  give  them  second  cutting  al¬ 
falfa.  They  get  silage  once  a  day — at 
noon— and  it  is  followed  at  once  by 
grain.  At  night  they  get  all  the  hay 
they  can  eat  and  that’s  all.  The  Knoxes 
feel  they  can  get  more  hay  roughage 
through  them  this  way  because  they 
are  good  and  hungry  for  it  during  the 
night 


The  Knoxes  put  up  corn  silage,  too- 
planting  soy  beans  with  it.  “I  was 
never  much  stuck  on  eating  the  same 
thing  every  day  myself  and  I  figure 
the  cows  feel  the  same  way,”  S.  L.  told 
me.  “Feed  the  very  best  of  anything 
right  along  and  the  cows  get  sick  of  it 
about  mid-winter.  Give  them  a  change 
and  they  relish  it.” 

They  raise  their  own  grain  on  the 
Knox  place  and  have  their  own  grinder, 
an  old  Letz  Mill.  They  grind  equal 
quantities  of  corn,  oats  and  barley  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  mix  with  30%,  protein 
ration  or  soy  bean  meal.  They  prefer 
peanut  meal  but  haven’t  been  able  to 
get  it  for  years. 

I  ran  into  lots  of  silage  tips  in  Wy¬ 
oming  County.  John  Blake  of  the  Dale 
Road  doesn’t  have  grass  silage  but  he 
has  very  little  spoilage  in  corn  because 
he  sows  oats  on  top  when  the  silo  is 
filled.  He  says  it  gives  a  good  green, 
spongy,  mat-like  cover  over  the  top. 

Walt  Switzer,  on  the  Parker  Road 
in  neighboring  Erie  County,  spread 
several  layers  of  burlap  bags  on  top 
of  his  grass  silage  and  wet  it  down, 
Incidentally,  the  weight  of  grass 
sprung  one  old  wooden  silo  of  Switzer’s  v 
and  he  took  it  down.  It  seems  that  ex¬ 
tra  hoops  are  seldom  put  on  but  they 
are  good  insurance. 

Five  Silos  of  Grass 

Henry  Seedeck  of  Hunters  Creek 
Road,  Holland,  Erie  County,  has  three 
silos  on  his  place,  and  his  dad,  Charles, 
has  two  on  his  adjacent  farm.  They 
haven’t  raised  any  corn  in  four  years 
even  though  they  have  100  head  of 
Holsteins  between  them.  “We  can  have 
our  silage  all  in  while  others  are  get¬ 
ting  their  corn  land  ready,”  Charles 
declared. 

They’ve  been  putting  up  grass  eight 
or  nine  years  and  quit  corn  completely 
when  help  got  so  scarce  and  high 
priced.  They  put  up  anything  that’s 
green — Ladino,  red  clover,  timothy, 
and  alfalfa  on  those  spots  where  they 
can  grow  it.  Since  they’ve  been  on 
100%  grass,  production  has  been  “just 
as  good  or  a  little  better”  according 
to  Henry  because,  “If  you  have  good 
grass  silage  cows  will  eat  plenty  of  it. 
And  molasses  is  not  necessary.” 

“There’s  good  grass  for  silage  only 
a  few  weeks  in  June,”  Charles  added. 
“The  season  isn’t  long  enough  to  get 
too  much.  We  were  a  little  too  late 
with  some  last  year.  We  didn’t  finish 
the  last  silo  until  July  1  and  it  was 
just  dry  enough  to  spoil  some  on  top. 
You  have  to  get  it  in  green  and  the 
quicker  you  fill  a  silo,  the  better.  If 
you  leave  the  silo  two  or  three  days 
between  loads  it  will  begin  to  heat  and 
give  you  spoilage  later.  Fill  it  fast  and 
don’t  bother  tramping  until  you  get 
near  the  top.” 

No  Nourishment  in  Stones! 

Henry  has  some  tips,  too.  He  says, 
“Don’t,  ‘build’  your  load  in  the  field 
unless  you  are  a  very  long  way  from 
the  silo.  If  you  let  the  loader  do  it  and 
just  level  it  by  making  quick  stops, 
you’ll  find  it’s  a  lot  easier  to  pitch  off 
into  the  chopper.”  Henry  cautioned 
against  the  use  of  a  rake  for  green 
grass,  warning  that  it  rolls  up  too 
many  stones  to  be  good  for  the  chop¬ 
per. 

Until  1947,  Henry  used  an  8x12  foot 
tractor-drawn  trailer  with  4-foot  sides 
and  got  all  the  load  he  wanted  without 
( Continued  an  page  15) 


We  All  Want  the  Top  Dollar 

You,  as  a  producer  of  livestock, 
want  to  get  the  best  price  for  your 
animals  —  "the  top  dollar.”  As  a 
salesman  for  Swift  &  Company, 
selling  the  products  which  result 
from  these  animals,  I,  too,  want  to 
get  the  top  dollar. 

The  meat  packer’s  buyer  has  to  judge  the  grade 
of  the  animals  and  estimate  how  they  will  yield.  He 
then  makes  his  bids  in  competition  with  buyers  for 
many  meat  packers  and  other  commercial  slaugh¬ 
terers.  To  get  the  animals,  he  has  to  offer  going 
prices.  Otherwise  he  just  won’t  get  them;  somebody 
else  will.  And  that  "going  price”  which  he  must  pay 
depends  on  the  number  of  animals  on  the  market 
and  the  demand  for  them. 

After  Swift  &  Company  has  made  the  animals 
which  it  has  purchased  into  meat  and  by-products, 
we  must  sell  them,  again  in  stiff  competition.  If  we 
don’t  offer  meat  at  the  going  price,  retail  meat 
dealers  will  buy  from  somebody  else  who  does. 
This  competition  in  both  buying  and  selling  is  so  keen 
that  we  have  to  operate  on  a  margin  of  profit  which 
averages  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  prod¬ 
uct  handled. 

In  our  business,  as  in  yours,  it  takes  hard  work 
and  good  management  to  come  out  with  money 
ahead  on  a  year’s  operation.  Our  efficiency  in  sell¬ 
ing  meat  and  by-products  results  in  important 
economies  and  savings.  Only  through  such  savings 
can  we  earn  our  profit — and  help  increase  the  value 
of  your  livestock. 


Mr.  Jones,  "guest  editor”  this 
President  of  Swift  &  Company 
and  advertising. 


Vice-President, 
Swift  &  Company 

month,  is  Vice¬ 
in  charge  of  sales 


Everything  but  the  squeal? 
. . .  Not  quite 


u, 


_  tilization  of  livestock  by-products  is  im¬ 
portant  to  all  farmers  and  ranchers.  Of  the 
total  dollars  received  by  Swift  &  Company  for 
lambs,  15%  to  25%  comes  from  by-products. 
Cattle  by-products  amount  to  10%  to  20%. 
With  hogs  it  is  2%  to  5%.  When  bidding  on 
live  animals,  Swift  &  Company’s  buyers  esti¬ 
mate  the  yield  and  grade  of  edible  meat.  In  their 
estimate  they  figure,  too,  the  value  of  all  by¬ 
products,  including  hides  and  wool. 

Livestock  by-products  have  greatly  increased 
the  value  of  your  meat  a*nimals.  Since  ear¬ 
liest  times,  man  has  used  hides  and  wool  to 
make  clothing.  But  only  in  the  past  half-cen¬ 
tury  has  research  found  the  present  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  uses  for  by-products.  Fats,  and  lanolin 
from  wool,  are  the  base  of  many  cosmetics, 
healing  creams  and  beauty  aids.  Photographic 
film  is  coated  with  a  gelatin  compound.  Other 
uses  of  gelatin  and  glues  are  almost  endless. 
Animal  fats  are  the  main  raw  material  of  toilet 
soaps. 

Life  has  been  lengthened  for  people  with  dia¬ 
betes,  anemia  and  other  diseases.  They  are 
helped  by  drugs  such  as  insulin,  liver  extract, 
pepsin,  adrenalin.  These  are  all  made  from  the 
glands  of  livestock.  But  for  the  painstaking 
care  of  meat  packers,  these  glands  would  go 
to  waste.  This  happened  during  the  wartime 
"black  market”  in  meats,  and  the  supply  of 
insulin  ran  low. 

With  the  growth  of  meat-packing  plants, 
the  war  on  waste  began  in  earnest.  Science 
found  new  ways  to  use  by-products  of  your 
animals.  Bristles  make  brushes.  Bones  make 
knife  handles.  Hair  makes  upholstery  padding. 
Bones,  blood  and  scraps  go  into  animal  and 
poultry  feeds.  Yes,  we  find  use  for  every  val¬ 
uable  part  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  lambs. 

Each  new  use  for  by-products  adds  value  to 
livestock  .  .  .  and  directly  benefits  producers. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


Let  City  Cousin  pull  and  jerk  .  .  . 

He’ll  find  “a  cinch"  is  real  hard  work! 


Speaking  of  By-Products . .  .  Here’s  a  movie 
about  ’em — just  the  film  for  your  community  or 
school  program:  a  16mm  sound,  color  cartoon, 
"BY-PRODUCTS.”  It  runs  10  minutes— and 
tells  the  story  of  livestock  by-products  and  their 
uses.  Write  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Dept., 
Swift  &  Company,  Chicago  9,  Illinois,  for  a  folder 
which  describes  this  and  four  other  movies  on 
the  livestock-meat  industry.  Please  allow  a 
month’s  advance  notice  to  handle  "BY-PROD¬ 
UCTS”  bookings. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  — AND  YOURS 

Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years — and  years  to  your  life 


Bull  Testing  Pays 


by  W.  H.  Black 


Soda  Bill  sez: 

.  .  .  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  trouble 
is  to  plow  right  through  it. 


ejUall/ici  SlcgwMih  T/ieci/te  feofc 

FRIED  CHICKEN  WITH  GOLDEN  GRAVY 


6  tablespoons  bland  lard 
About  %  cup  water 
3  cups  milk 


(Yield:  5-6  servings) 

1  frying  chicken  (  2  V2  - 3  lb.)  '/2  teaspoon  pepper 
i/2  cup  yellow  corn  meal 
14  cup  flour 
1  y2  tablespoons  salt 

Clean,  wash  and  cut  up  chicken  into  serving  pieces.  Dry.  Com¬ 
bine  corn  meal,  flour,  salt  and  pepper  in  paper  bag.  Put  chicken 
pieces  into  bag,  close  top  and  shake  bag  until  pieces  are  well 
coated.  Reserve  excess  corn  meal-flour  mixture  for  gravy.  Brown 
chicken  well  in  hot  bland  lard  in  heavy  skillet.  Add  %  cup  water. 
Cover  tightly  and  simmer  slowly  for  1  hour  or  until  chicken  is 
tender.  Add  remaining  water  as  needed.  Remove  chicken  and 
keep  it  warm  while  preparing  gravy.  Combine  corn  meal-flour 
mixture  with  the  drippings  in  skillet.  Brown  lightly.  Stir  in  the 
milk  and  cook  until  corn  meal  is  cooked  and  gravy  thickened. 
Serve  gravy  with  chicken. 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Beltsville,  Md. 


W.  H.  Black 


The  use  of  proved  bulls  might 
greatly  increase  the  profit  of  many 
beef  herds.  Where  practical  the_ 
farmer  or  rancher  should  keep  rec^ 
ords  on  calves  sired  by  each  bull  on  his  farm  or 
ranch.  Then  these  calves  should  be  weighed  at 
market  time.  The  bulls  to  keep  are  those  which 
have  desirable  characteristics  and  produce  calves 
showing  the  best  gains. 


Bull  testing  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  showed  these  results.  The 
steers  by  one  sire  gained  1.42  pounds  per  day 
during  the  fattening  period.  They  averaged  13.64 
pounds  of  gain  for  each  100  pounds  of  digestible 
nutrients  consumed.  They  graded  choice  on  foot 
and  required  513  days  from  birth  to  900  pounds 
m  weight.  The  steers  sired «by  another  bull  gained 
2.24 pounds  perday  for  the  same  period.  They  gained 
17.81  pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of  digestible 
nutrients  consumed.  They  graded  choice  on  foot  and 
took  only  413  days  to  reach  900  pounds  in  weight. 

The  offspring  of  one  bull  reached  market  weight 
m  1Q0  days  less  time  and  on  less  feed — strong 
evidence  that  it  can  be  profitable  to  build  a  herd  on 
the  basis  of  bull  testing  and  accurate  record  keeping. 


A  Steer  is  NOT  all  Beef 


But  296  lbs.  is  shrinkage  and  material  of 
no  value.  Only  the  meat  and  by-products  can 
be  sold. 


What  happens  to  the  money  the  meat  pack¬ 
er  receives?  It  is  used  to  buy  livestock  and 
other  raw  materials.  It  meets  the  expenses  of 
slaughtering,  dressing,  refrigerating,  trans¬ 
porting  and  selling.  It  pays  rent,  insurance, 
taxes — all  the  costs  of  doing  business.  The 
amount  remaining  after  all  of  these  expenses 
are  paid  is  the  meat  packer’s  profit.  Over  a 
period  of  years,  Swift  &  Company’s  profit  has 
averaged  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  the 
products  we  sell. 

That’s  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the 
"spread”  be¬ 
tween  livestock 
prices  and  whole¬ 
sale  meat  prices. 


Let’s  take  a  look  at  this 
steer.  It  weighs  1,000  lbs. 
It’s  not  all  steak.  In  fact, 
only  a  little 
more  than  half  is  saleable  beef. 

Hanging  in  Swift’s  cooling  room, 
our  steer  has  become  two  sides  of 
beef.  Together  they  weigh  543 
lbs.  What  happened  to  the  rest? 

Modern  meat  packers  save  everything  of 
value  from  the  steer  —  heart,  tongue,  liver, 
sweetbreads  and  other  fancy 
meats.  Hides  for  leather; 
bones,  blood  and  scraps  for 
animal  feeds.  Glands  for 
r Waste  I  medicines.  All  told,  161 
lbs.  of  the  steer  is  saved 
in  by-products. 
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commercial  growers 

—  Here’s  a  Tractor  Designed  for 


SEE  IT  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

OR  WRITE  DIRECT  TO  US  FOR  INFORMATION 


SEE  WHAT  YOU  ARE  DOING- 
USE  A  rfSV  TRACTOI 


PLOWING 

CULTIVATING 

PLANTING 

FERTILIZING 

For  close  cultivation 
of  onions,  celery,  beets, 
carrots,  etc.  Crop  clear¬ 
ance  22".  Single,  double, 
or  six-row  cultivating 
units.  You  see  what’s 
going  on  below  you  and 
ahead  of  you  .  .  .  and 
you  ride  while  working! 
Attractively  priced. 

POWER  AND 
IMPLEMENTS  ALL  IN 
ONE  UNIT 


\ 


DEPT.  G,  GRAND  HAVEN  STAMPED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  3,  1943 

'tyau  *7 M  Ttie  TOtuf  ? " 


APPLE  MARKETING  METHODS  STILE  FALL  SHORT 


2^  £d 

THIS  IS  part  of  a  letter  received  by 
our  Relief  Agency: 

“I  cannot  get  any  sick  pay.  I  have 
had  six  children.  Can  you  tell  me 
why?” 

Sounds  funny,  doesn’t  it  ?  It  reminded 
me  that  I  am  an  apple  grower,  if  any 
reminder  other  than  a  stack  of  un¬ 
paid  bills  was  needed.  I’m  sick,  but 
can’t  get  sick  pay.  There  are  relief 
provisions  for  growers  of  wheat  and 
corn  and  tobacco  and  some  other  es¬ 
sential  crops,  but  no  parity  prices  or 
guarantees  for  the  apple  grower.  I  am 
glad  that  is  so.  I  would  rather  go 
broke  without  government  assistance. 

I  have  had  the  best  crop  in  ten 
years  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity, 
but  can’t  get  a  buyer  even  to  come  and 
look  at  it,  and  commission  men  say, 
‘‘Please  don’t  ship  it  to  me.”  Can  you 
tell  me  why? 

Too  Many  Pool*  Apples 

Of  course,  there  are  lots  of  reasons 
why  apple  prices  have  been  lower  than 
they  should  have  been,  and  the  end  of 
the  season  finds  us  with  too  many  ap¬ 
ples  on  hand —  especially' poor  apples. 
I  think  “poor  merchandising”  covers 
the  multitude  of  mistakes  we  make  in 
our  apple  business  about  as  well  as  any 
one  term  can. 

We  try  and  force  the  customers  to 
eat  the  poor  apples  first  before  we  let 
them  have  the  good  ones.  We  should 
use  the  good  ones  and  inviting  prices 
to  get  more  people  started  on  eating 
apples,  and  then  hope  they  get  the  hab¬ 
it  fixed  well  enough  to  eat  the  poor 
ones  after  the  good  ones  are  all  used 
up.  If  any  are  left  over  to  go  to  waste, 
they  will  be  the  less  valuable  ones. 

In  an  age  when  everyone  else  ad¬ 
vertises  to  promote  sales,  the  apple 
growers  do  almost  no  advertising. 
When  attractive  packaging  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  most  mer¬ 
chandise,  our  Eastern  apples  are  not 
packed  attractively.  High  and  uniform 
quality  is  essential  to  consumer  con- 
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fidence  and  continued  acceptance.  Can 
any  one  claim  that  our  Eastern  apples, 
as  a  crop,  are  graded  to  merit  either 
of  those  adjectives?  With  a  few  not¬ 
able  exceptions,  the  answer  is  no. 

Most  merchandising  is  done  under 
the  direction  of  a  trained  executive 
who  has  exhibited  special  talent  for 
selling.  There  are  plenty  such  in  the 
produce  business  and  their  services  are 
available  for  a  fee  or  commission.  Do 
these  men  have  much  of  any  voice  in 
the  distribution  of  the  crop  either  as  to 
areas  or  time  of  sale?  No!  Each  grow¬ 
er  sets  up  as'  a  salesman,  and  this 
amateur  selling  is  one  reason  the  whole 
apple  market  is  in  a  mess. 

Must  . . 1  Our  Ways 

One  could  go  on  down  a  long  list 
of  the  mistakes  we  apple  growers 
make  and  still  miss  a  few,  but  one 
that  hits  me  in  the  eye  every  day  we 
grade  some  more  apples  out  of  storage 
is  the  bruising.  We  grow  Macs  because 
they  are  high-quality  dessert  fruit  and 
supposed  to  command  a  higher  price 
than  ordinary  cooking  apples;  but  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  consumer, 
many  of  them  are  so  battered  and 
bruised  there  is  little  more  needed  ex¬ 
cept  a  bit  of  sugar1  and  heat  to  com¬ 
plete  the  processing  of  them  into  ap¬ 
ple  sauce. 

The  growers  are  only  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  this.  Truckmen,  clerks  and 
others  handle  them  roughly,  but  since 
the  loss  finally  comes  back  to  the 
grower,  he  is  the  one  to  find  and  apply 
the  remedy.  Producing  good  apples  is 
a  science  and  an  art  separate  and  dif¬ 
ferent  from  merchandising.  We  should 
separate  the  two.  The  Western  co-ops 
have  given  a  good  demonstration  of 
this,  and  some  of  their  experience 
might  be  adapted  or  adopted  here  in 
the  East.  If  we  don’t  do  something  to 
mend  our  ways,  the  question  will  be 
where  are  the  apple  growers — not  why 
are  they  in  trouble.  We  had  better 
mend  our  ways. 


DION  STEEL  THRESHERS 


■jf  Before  leaving  the  factory,  each  Dion 
Thresher  must  pass  rigid  tests  to  prove 
its  ability  to  do  a  real  job.  Dion  Thresh¬ 
ers  embody  all  modern  improvements  re¬ 
sulting  from  constant  research. 


•  Equipped  with  45  Timken  Roller 
Bearings. 

A  Gets  ALL  the  grain — requires  less 
power. 

•  A  high  quality  machine — unequalled 
in  principle,  design  and  strength. 


STEEL  THRESHERS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  , 

DION  FRERES 


STE.  THERESE 
INC.  QUE.  CANADA 


TREE  AND  SHRUB  SEED 

Jtai.se  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  seed 
for  shade,  windbreak,  prevention  of  soil  erosion, 
snow  fence,  etc.  Write  for  prices  and  information. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY,  MICHIGAN 


ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas,  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily  until 
June.  300.  $1.15;  500,  $1.50:  1000,  $2.50:  3000,  $4.25: 
0000,  $7.50,  prepaid. 

Austin  Plant  Company,  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


PAGE’S  QpMy  SEEDS 


Pago’s  Seeds  are  highest  quality  only, 
selected,  tested.  Standard  since  1896. 
Packet  or  bulk.  Ask  about  our  famous 
Pa-Sc-Co  BRAND  SEED  CORN 
or  millet  and  other  field  seeds.  Insist  on 
Page’s  Quality--at  your  dealer  or  write 
THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
P.  0.  Box  B-18,  (jreene,  N.  Y. 


Is  the  Tear  to 
Grow  a  Better  Garden 


DURING  the  war,  home  gardens 
were  given  unusual  attention.  Since 
that  time  some  of  the  village  enthus¬ 
iasts  have  slipped  back  into  their  old 
habits  of  getting  their  exercise  by 
playing  golf  or  going  fishing.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  world  food  situation  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  never  has  there 
been  a  time  when  raising  a  first-class 
garden  was  more  important  than  it  will 
be  in  1948. 

The  problems  that  face  village  gar¬ 
deners  and  farm  gardeners  differ  con¬ 
siderably.  Usually,  the  area  available 
for  a  village  backyard  garden  is  limit¬ 
ed.  The  work  must  necessarily  be  done 
by  hand  and  the  problem  is  to  get  the 
biggest  possible  yields  on  the  area 
available.  On  a  farm,  land  is  plentiful 
hut  labor  is  often  scarce.  Here  the 
problem  is  to  get  the  biggest  returns 
:’or  each  hour  of  work. 

Plenty  of  Plant  Food 

In  either  case,  applying  plenty  of 
fertilizer  and  manure  will  help  solve 
;he  problem.  With  manure  available  on 
die  farm  there  is  no  excuse  for  skimp¬ 
ing,  and  the  best  rule  of  thumb  direc¬ 
tion  I  can  think  of  is  to  put  on  twice 


as  much  as  you  think  is  necessary, 
ami  then  put  on  as  much  more  for 
good  measure.  Even  if  this  is  done,  use 
some  commercial  fertilizer  too,  a  good 
rule  being  to  use  5  pounds  of  a  5-10-5 
fertilizer  for  each  100  sq.  ft.  The  vill¬ 
age  gardener  often  finds  it  difficult  to 
buy  manure,  but  if  he  wants  a  good 
garden  he  wall  get  it  if  it  is  available. 

The  supplying  of  abundant  plant 
food  will  do  several  things.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  increasing  yields  per  sq.  ft.  and 
per  hour  of  time  used,  it  gives  the 
vegetables  a  start  so  that  they  will 
shade  the  ground  soon  and  make  it 
tough  for  weeds  to  compete.  It  will 
increase  the  palatability  of  vegetables 
because  no  matter  what  the  variety, 
the  vegetable  that  grows  fastest  is  the 
one  easiest  to  eat. 

The  man  who  can  find  a  way  of  con¬ 
trolling  weeds  without  backaches  will 
be  classed  as  a  public  benefactor.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal  of  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  to  this  end  and 
some  of  you  may  want  to  experiment 
with  selective  weed  killers  recommend¬ 
ed  for  particular  crops.  However,  the 
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fRUIT  TREES 
Betty  Plants. 
Grape  Vines^H 

Send  for  Catalog  which  contains  a 
splendid  assortment  to  select  from, 
also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 
Hedging,  Evergreens,  Roses.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  fibrous-rooted  trees  and 
plants  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Dependable  Nursery  Stock  that  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  plant  and  reap  the 
benefits  therefrom. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 
Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
WILSON.  (Niagara  County)  NEW  YORK 
Located  in  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  38  Years. 


SINCE  1895 


•  TESTED- 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

S'  FOR  FARMERS 


GROWMORE  selected 
ond  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 
"You’ll  like  them". 

IM 

•  TRIED— TRUE—  * 


FARM 

SEEDS 


I  The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  I 

1 -  SEE  OUR  LOCAL  * 

AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER  QlSpencer  St. 
SEED  CO.,  Inc.  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 


Plant  Your  Garden 

the  quick  and  easy 
way  with  a  SO  & 
SO  then  fertilize 
along  the  row 
with  this  little 
drill  that  sows 
pinches,  pack¬ 
ets  or  pounds 
without  drib¬ 
ble  or  waste. 

CIRCULAR 
ON 

REQVEST 


Is  indexed  for 
more  than  forty 
kinds  of  flower 
and  vegetable 
seeds.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  marks  next 
row  at  one  opera¬ 
tion. 

Excellent  for  dis¬ 
tributing  fertilizer 
along  side  the  row. 

Prices  Postpaid 
DRILL  only..  $3.80 
with  Marker..  $4.25 
with  ext.  Hopper 
(for  fertilizer)  $4.16 
with  both  Marker 
and  Hopper _ $4.60 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 

North  Chatham,  N.  ¥. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Hybrids  largo  as  grapes.  2  Yr 
Plants  60  Cents  Each,  $6.00  per  Doz.  3  Yr.  Bearin' 
Ajc  $1.20  Each.  $12,00  per  Doz.  All  Prepaid.  LATES 
NEW  INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  Pember 
ton,  Atlantic,  Dixi,  Burlington,  Etc.  2  Yr.  Plants  $1,5 
Each,  $16.00  per  Doz.  3  Yr.  $2.50  Each,  $26.00  Doz 
GEORGE  N.  MORSE,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y 


DCn  D A^DRCDDIEC.  State-inspected,  No.  I; 

RHjrstKKIEa.  vigorous,  spring. dug,  '/*” 
“?•  NEWBURGH,  MILTON:  10,  $2.;  25,  $4.;  50,  $7.; 

512.  INDIAN  SUMMER:  $1.50,  $3,  $5.50,  $10. 
write  for  our  replacement  guarantee  and  prices,  larger 
Quantities  and  2- year  bearing  plants. 

10%  discount  on  orders  received  by  April  15. 
Cherry  Valley  Nurseries,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBI  RRIES 

JV1®  Y°ar  rooted  cuttings  $5.00  per  dozen;  Two  year 
Plants  |2  to  13  in.  $7.00  per  dozen:  Three  year  plants, 
nearing  age  24  to  30  in.  $10.00  per  dozen.  Write  for 
Prices  on  larger  quantities. 

A.  G.  AMMON,  Box  14B,  Chatsworth,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties — Catalog  free. 

w.  E.  BENNING/  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PREMIER,  DORSET,  CATSKILL,  EVERBEARING 
•  J...  ml,nER.  Certified  Muck  Grown,  Fresh  Dug. 

SCAMAN  BROTHERS,  last  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SPRING  PAR M  CATALOG— FREE! 

OutS  Green  Book — over  2800  bargains— 
a®?1'  to  Coast,  Many  equipped.  Reduced 
Pnees!  STROUT  REALTY. 

355-R.  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  New  York. 


time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  you  can 
give  one  treatment  to  your  garden  and 
forget  the  weeds.  A  cultivator,  a  hoe, 
and  even  some  hand  weeding  are  still 
necessary. 

Shallow  Cultivation 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
weed  control  is  commonly  ignored,  or 
at  least  full  advantage  is  not  taken  of 
it.  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  plowing 
the  garden  either  in  the  fall  or  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  in  the  spring 
and  cultivating  it  several  times  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  few  days,  making  each 
cultivation  a  little  shallower  than  the 
previous  one.  It  is  difficult  to  do  this 
in  the  case  of  very  early  crops  such  as 
peas,  but  it  can  very  easily  be  done 
on  the  land  where  hot  weather  crops 
are  to  be  planted. 

The  reason  for  making  each  cultiva¬ 
tion  shallower  is  to  kill  the  weeds  that 
sprout  without  bringing  additional 
weed  seeds  to  the  surface,  but  leaving 
them  at  a  depth  where  they  never  will 
germinate.  The  last  couple  of  cultiva¬ 
tions  can  be  made  with  a  garden  rake. 
It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  work  but  an 
amazing  amount  of  ground  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  fifteen  minutes  with  a  garden 
rake,  and  every  minute  you  spend  will 
save  you  ten  minutes  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son. 

Perennials 

Perennials  are  too  often  omitted  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  give  excel¬ 
lent  returns  for  the  time  required.  For 
example,  too  many  farm  gardens  lack 
an  asparagus  bed,  possibly  because  it 
takes  about  three  years  before  you  get 
results.  But  once  it  gets  started  it  is 
one  of  the  first  crops  to  harvest,  and 
the  harvest  is  abundant.  It  is  easy  to 
allow  the  asparagus  bed  to  become 
over-run  with  grass  and  weeds  but  it 
is  also  comparatively  easy,  if  work  is 
done  at  the  right  time,  to  keep  it  clean. 
Then  there  is  rhubarb  which  requires 
practically  no  attention  except  abund¬ 
ant  fertilization,  not  to  mention  small 
fruits  including  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries  and  black  raspberries. 

This  is  definitely  the  year  to  grow 
an  extra  large  percentage  of  your  own 
food  right  on  the  farm;  to  enjoy  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  season  and  to 
freeze,  can  and  store  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  for  winter.  It  is  also  the  year  to 
make  definite  plans  to  raise  your  own 
meat  and  to  freeze  or  preserve  it. 
Farming  is  by  no  means  the  easiest 
way  in  the  world  to  make  a  living,  but 
,cne  thing  is  sure:  living  on  a  farm 
provides  the  opportunities  for  eating  at 
the  first  table. 

—  a.  a.  — 

MAKING  GRASS  SILAGE 
”RAIN  OR  SHINE” 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
building  it.  A  mower,  swather  and 
Papec  hay  chopper  completed  the 
equipment.  Last  year  they  hired  a  crew 
with  a  field  chopper  and  liked  the 
speed  and  lack  of  hand  work  so  well 
they’ve  ordered  their  own  field  chop¬ 
per  for  this  year.  They  hope  to  be  able 
to  get  wagons  that  can  be  unloaded  by 
gas  engine  or  electric  motor. 

The  Seedecks  are  sold  on  the  value 
of  fertilizer  and  have  found  lime  a 
great  help  for  alfalfa.  Pasture  this 
year  will  get  1,000  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre  in  addition  to  man¬ 
ure  top-dressing.  Henry  filled  three 
silos  (16x30,  14x24,  13x26)  from  27 
acres  last  year,  cutting  when  short 
and  green.  His  dad  filled-  two  (14x26, 
14x24)  from  13  acres. 

The  American  Agriculturist  has 
printed  many  articles  on  grass  silage 
during  the  past  12  years.  Several  of 
the  more  recent  ones,  giving  farm- 
proven  reasons  for  using  grass,  and 
step-by-step  methods  of  ensiling  it,  are 
being  reprinted  in  booklet  form.  If 
you  would  like  a  free  copy,  drop  us  a 
card. 


THe  year'round  wmm  impu Hf Hr 
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★  IT  SCOOPS 

★  IT  LOADS 

★  IT  LIFTS 

★  IT  HATS 

Combining  design  and 
tested  ability  the  Horn- 
Draulic  Loaders  feature 
FIVE  easily  installed 
attachments. 

No.  SO  SCOOP,  LOADER 
BOOM,  PUSH-OFF  STACKER, 
BULL  DOZER  BLADE,  BUCK 
RAKE,  and  the  Standard 
40"  MANURE  BUCKET. 

John  Deere  A,  B,  G  or  GM; 
International  H,  M  F-20  or 
30;  Case  SC,  DC,  VAC,  or  CC; 
Allis  Chalmers  WC;  Oliver 
60  or  70  Row  Crop;  Min¬ 
neapolis  Moline  RTU,  ZTU 
or  UTU;Massey-Harris  101 
Jr.  or  Sr.,  44,  30  or  44-6; 
Cockshutt  30;  Case  VAI; 

Allis  Chalmers  B. 


Cylinder,  balanced 
design  insures  maximum 
lifting  power.  Clear 
operator  vision  enables 
close  quarter  operation. 


HORN  FOR-DRAULIC  LOADERS 


Built  for  the  Ford  Tractors 
the  Horn  For-Draulic  Loader 
carries  the  following  attach¬ 
ments:  No.  68  Scoop,  Loader 
Boom,  Push-Off  Stacker,  Buck 
Rake  and  Bulldozer  Blade. 
40"  Manure  Bucket  is  stand¬ 
ard  equipment. 


HORN-DRAULIC  LOADERS  ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
HYDRAULIC  LOADERS 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 


“I 


Name  . 


Address 
City  . 


State  _ 


Sold  By  Better  Dealers  Everywhere 


HORN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

FORT  DODGE.  IOWA 


tyon  'CC  6c  ‘TH&ttetf 
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Immediate  Erection  is  necessary  for 
Storing  this  year's  crop  of  grass!! 

Don’t  be  late  in  ’48!  Show  more  dairy 
profits  by  using  and  storing  your  grass 
silage  in  a  guaranteed  Grange  Silo. 
Grange’s  9  exclusive  construction  fea¬ 
tures  give  you  every  fine  advantage 
and  benefit  known  to  modern  science. 
New  production  methods  make  your 
Grange  Silo  last  longer  .  .  .  makes 
it  easier  to  fill  and  feed. 

r  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  ' 

For  more  information  about  .  Without  any  obligation  to  mo  In  any 
Grange,  mail  this  coupon  pasted  J  way,  please  send  me  information  re- 
on  a  penny  post  card.  It  will  I  garding  early  election  of  a  GRANGE 
give  you  Spring  priority  on  our  |  silo, 
delivery  list,  still  will  not  obli-  . 

gate  you  in  any  way.  MAIL  *  NAME - 

IT  TODAY! 1  I 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC.  j  ADDRESS  - 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  J 
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DtNO 


Sinclair  Refining  Company 


SAVE  US,  VINO! 
SAVE  US! 


LOOK,  THIS  ONE  SPRA  YING  WIU  BE 
EFFECTIVE  FOR  SEVERAL  WEEKS  .  .  .  AND 
SINCLAIR  25%  DVT  CONCENTRATE  HAS 
MANY  OTHER  USES,  TOO.  BETTER  GET 
SOME.  IT'LL  SA I IE  YOU  MONEY 


I'LL  PHONE 
MY  SINCLAIR 


^Complete  formula!  for  mixing  appear  on  each  container. 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT  FOR 


SINCLAIR 

25%  DDT  CONCENTRATE 


LANOLIN  PROTECTION 

FOR  UDDER  AND  TEATS 


'LANOLIN  LOADED 


TO  PR  OMOTE 


Bag  Balm's  famous  results  in  promoting  quick  healing  of  Cuts,  Chaps, 
Cracks,  Sunburn,  Windburn  or  surface  hurts  spring  from  high 
Lanolin  content,  plus  penetrating,  circulation- 
inducing  oils  and  infection-fighting  ingredients.  Great 
for  beneficial  massage  of  CAKED  BAG.  Bag  Balm 
spreads  right,  stays  on,  goes  farther.  In  big  10-oz. 
pre-war  tin,  at  drug,  feed  and  general  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
DEPT.  12-B,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


IN  THE  January  17  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  we  asked  for  let¬ 
ters  from  readers  whose  families  had 
received  our  paper  for  many  years,  and 
offered  $5.00  as  the  first  prize  and  $1.00 
each  for  the  next  ten  oldest  subscriber 
families.  Our  request  brought  some  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  replies.  In  some 
cases,  the  exact  date  when  a  family 
first  subscribed  to  A. A.  was  unknown, 
but  after  reading  all  the  letters  and 
weighing  the  evidence,  we  have  award¬ 
ed  first  place  and  a  check  for  $5  to  Mrs. 
Hattie  Mathewson  of  Sinclairville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mathewson  writes,  “My  ear¬ 
liest  memory  is  of  going  to  Grand¬ 
father’s  and  seeing  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist,  The  Christian  Advocate 
and  the  New  York  Tribune.  I  found 
many  piles  of  American  Agriculturist 
in  Grandmother’s  attic,  each  year’s  is¬ 
sues  tied  into  a  neat  bundle,  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  quaint  pictures  which  I  found 
in  them.  Grandfather  was  married  in 
1838  and  lived  to  be  over  91  and  was 
a  continuous  subscriber  all  his  life.  I 
still  have  a  yellowed  clipping  from  a 
very  old  issue  carrying  his  picture  and 
a  statement  that  he  was  even  then  an 
old  subscriber. 

“My  husband  subscribed  many  years 
ago  and  since  his  death  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  paper  in  his  name.  Another 
son  of  Grandfather’s,  named  Martin, 
was  married  in  1888  and  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  He  too  lived  to  be  over  91 
years  of  age.” 

This  letter  shows  that  American 
Agriculturist  has  been  in  this  family 
almost  from  the  time  the  first  issue 
appeared  in  1842. 

Before  1852 

A  letter  from  Charles  N.  Bruce  of 
Saranac,  New  York,  indicates  that  the 
paper  has  surely  been  coming  to  that 
family  since  1852  and  probably  longer. 
Mr.  Bruce  says,  “To  my  own  know¬ 
ledge  the  paper  has  been  coming  to 
this  same  farm  since  1880,  but  my 
mother  said  that  when  she  came  here 
as  a  bride,  96  years  ago,  the  paper  was 
coming  in  the  name  of  George  Bruce. 
She  did  not  know  how  long  it  had 
been  coming.  After  George  Bruce’s 
death  my  father  subscribed  to  it  and  I 
have  been  a  reader  since  that  time.  I 
would  really  like  to  know  how  long 
American  Agriculturist  has  been  com¬ 
ing  to  this  farm.”. 

Arthur  J.  Tooke,  Munnsville,  N.  Y., 
writes:  “I  find  that  my  Father,  James 
Tooke,  started  to  take  the  American 
Agriculturist  in  the  year  1856,  and  it 
has  been  coming  to  the  same  house 
ever  since,  as  I  live  on  the  Homestead.” 

Generation  Alter 
Generation 

Another  letter  giving  1856  as  the 
date  when  American  Agriculturist 
started  coming  to  the  family  comes 
from  Mrs.  Lavinnia  Hunter  of  Racine, 
Pa.  She  says,  “Following  are  the 
names  of  subscribers  in  our  family.  At 
the  death  of  each  one,  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  subscribed  to  the  paper.  The 
early  dates  may  not  be  exactly  correct : 
My  great-grandfather,  Michael  Long, 
1856;  my  grandfather,  Levi  Long, 
1870;  my  mother,  Elizabeth  Datz, 
1899;  myself,  Lavinnia  Hunter,  1913.” 
From  Ulysses  G.  Van  Hoesen  of  Ath¬ 


ens,  New  York,  comes  this  interesting 
comment:  “Some  time  back  in  the 
1859’s  my  Uncle  Nicholas  Van  Hoesen 
was  your  representative  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  Nicholas  Van  Hoesen  and 
Leonard  Van  Hoesen,  my  father,  were 
the  sons  of  John  Van  Hoesen  whose  an¬ 
cestors  came  to  this  county  prior  to 
1680.  I  have  in  my  possession  bound 
volumes  of  American  Agriculturist 
from  1859  to  1884.  Exactly  when  the 
first  subscription  to  the  paper  was 
taken  I  do  not  know,  but  some  member 
of  this  family  has  taken  it  from  early 
days  to  the  present.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  better  paper  printed.” 

John  Gilbert  of  Canaseraga,  New 
York,  writes:  “My  Grandfather,  Bene¬ 
dict  Gilbert,  took  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  as  far  back  as  1861.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  clipping  from  the  December 
issue  of  that  year.” 

Knew  Orange  Judd 

Alvin  C.  Dudley  of  Mt.  Airy,  Mary¬ 
land,  says:  “My  Father,  William  E. 
Dudley  of  Weston,  Massachusetts,  was 
a  subscriber  in  1861,  and  at  one  time 
we  had  copies  starting  with  that  date 
that  were  kept  in  a  parlor  chest.  I  can 
distinctly  remember  a  picture  of  some 
oxen  on  the  front  cover  of  an  1861 
issue.  I  was  born  in  1879  and  as  a 
small  boy  I  was  allowed  to  take  out  a 
pack  at  a  time  to  look  at  the  pictures, 
and  later  I  read  many  of  the  issues 
carefully.  I  received  much  of  my  early 
enthusiasm  for  farming  from  this  pub¬ 
lication.  I  believe  my  father  was  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  Orange  Judd.’' 

Eugene  Sweatmon  of  Elmer,  New 
Jersey,  makes  this  comment:  “While 
they  are  somewhat  damaged,  I  have 
copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
from  1867  to  1880  stitched  together 
in  book  form.  My  Grandfather,  John 
Sweatmon,  moved  to  this  farm  in  1857. 
My  father  was  born  on  the  farm  and 
was  a  subscriber,  and  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  for  several  years  and  have 
lived  on  this  farm  which  has  been  own¬ 
ed  and  tenanted  by  Sweatmons  con¬ 
tinuously  for  91  years.” 

George  Ellingham,  who  is  one  of  our 
field  representatives  in  New  Jersey, 
drops  us  a  note  saying,  “In  a  recent 
talk  with  Mr.  George  S.  Mount  of 
Englishtown,  New  Jersey,  I  find  that 
American  Agriculturist  has  been  com¬ 
ing  to  his  family  continuously  since 
July  of  1867.  It  may  be  longer,  but  he 
showed  me  a  copy  of  the  magazine  is¬ 
sued  at  that  date.” 

Fred  Libby  of  Lancaster,  New 
Hampshire,  says:  “I  believe  my  family 
is  the  oldest  subscriber  to  American 
Agriculturist .  My  Grandfather,  Augus¬ 
tus  Libby,  became  a  subscriber  in  De¬ 
cember,  1867,  and  continued  to  May. 
1923;  then  my  father,  Fred  Libby,  was 
a  reader.  I  became  a  subscriber  in  July 
of  1941,  and  I  am  paid  up  until  1952.” 

—  A  .A.  — 

Home  owners  will  be  interested  in  a 
new  government  publication  called 
“Care  and  Repair  of  the  House.”  The 
price  is  20  cents  and  it  can  be  ordered 
from  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Division  of  Public  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  In  it  directions 
are  given  for  solving  many  home-up¬ 
keep  problems,  such  as  leaky  roofs, 
damp  cellars,  cracked  plaster,  etc. 
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BACTERIA  ECONOMICALLY 

With  B'K  PLAN 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Yes,  the  B-K  Sanitation  Plan  which 
includes  the  use  of  B-K  Chlorine- 
Bearing  Powder  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  keep  utensils  clean 
and  sanitized  .  .  .  and  thus  help  in¬ 
crease  your  milk  profits.  B-K  Powder 
is  easy  and  economical  to  use — 1/6 
cent  per  gallon  for  sanitizing  rinse. 
Contains  50%  available  chlorine. 
And  it’s  the  chlorine  that  kills  many 
bacteria,  including  thermodurics. 

ADOPT  THE  B-K  SANITATION  PLAN 

Rinse  all  utensils  and  wipe  teats  and 
udders  with  B-K  solution  before  milk¬ 
ing  .  .  .  rinse,  then  scrub  utensils 
after  milking  with  General  Manual 
Kleanser  .  .  .  rinse  with  hot  water 
and  store.  These  simple  steps  have 
helped  get  amazingly  low  counts  and 
high  quality  milk.  For  accumula¬ 
tions  of  milkstone,  use  Pennclean  .  .  . 
Pennsalt’s  new  milkstone  remover. 

Send  for  helpful  literature  on  the 
profitable  B-K  Plan.  Write  to  Dept. 
AA,  B-K  Division,  Pennsylvania  Salt 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 

(penw^/salt/ 

DAIRY  CHEMICALS 


.  .  .  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 
TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr.  Naylor 

SULFATHI  AZOLE 

MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Relieve  injured  teats  quickly. 
Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Dila- 
tors  work  three  ways — Carry 
antiseptics  and  healing  agents 
into  teat  canal  to  combat  in¬ 
jection  and  promote  healing. 
Furnish  soft,  absorbent  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  injured  lining, 
same  as  you  would  apply  a 
soft,  absorbent  dressing  to 
external  wounds.  Keep  teat 
canal  open  in  natural  shape 
w1  6  t'ssues  heal.  A  depend¬ 
able  treatment,  ready  to  use. 
If  not  available  at  your  deal¬ 
ers,  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

MORRIS  5,  N.  Y. 

lorga  Pkg.  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  50? 

H.W.  NAYLOR 

Or.  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


fencing 


FOR  YOUR 
FARM 


ee  Fe"C'"B.  Poultry  Fencing  and  Netting 
“L.  elded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel 
costs  Electric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain  Link  Fence, 
chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fence,  Hurdle  Fence, 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

FREE  Illustrated  CATALOG 

,ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

Box  14',  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 
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Do  pigs  grow  better  when  charcoal  is 
provided  for  them? 

Experiments  at  Cornell  indicate  that 
charcoal  is  neither  beneficial  or  harm¬ 
ful  to  pigs  when  added  to  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  at  amounts  varying  from  1  to  3 
per  cent.  One  lot  of  pigs  given  free 
access  to  charcoal  ate  one-half  pound 
of  charcoal  to  each  100  pounds  of  feed. 
Regardless  of  the  amount  eaten,  there 
was  no  appreciable  difference  in  rate 
of  gain  or  economy  of  gain. 

We  plan  to  remodel  our  dairy  barn.  We 
have  heard  some  talk  that  stalls  that  are 
too  small  favor  the  development  of  mas¬ 
titis.  How  large  should  stalls  be  and  how 
can  we  arrange  stalls  for  cows  of  differ¬ 
ent  size? 

A  very  large  Holstein  might  need  a 
stall  as  long  as  65  inches,  while  56 
inches  is  long  enough  for  Jerseys.  One 
way  to  provide  different  lengths  is  to 
make  the  stall  platform  at  one  end 
of  the  barn  long  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  largest  cow  you  are  likely  to 
have,  and  to  make  the  platform  at  the 
other  end  long  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  younger  and  smaller  cows.  This 
means  that  the  gutter  will  not  be  par¬ 
allel  to  the  row  of  stanchions  but  will 
be  at  a  slight  angle.  Then  you  can 
grade  the  cows  for  length  and  put  each 
cow  in  a  stall  that  is  the  right  length. 
As  to  width,  a  good  rule  is  to  have 
each  cow  occupy  a  width  equal  to 
eight-tenths  of  the  length  of  the  stall 
she  needs. 

Will  Cortland  apples  pollinate  them¬ 
selves  satisfactorily? 

Cortland  is  rated  as  self-sterile  and 
needs  cross-pollination.  Other  common 
varieties  that  are  self-sterile  are  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Spy.  If  you  have  solid 
blocks  of  these  varieties,  the  situation 
can  be  handled  temporarily  by  hanging 
pails  containing  branches  of  other  var¬ 
ieties  in  bloom  in  the  trees.  Bees  are 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
transferring  pollen  from  one  blossom 
to  another.  Many  orchardists  rent 
colonies  of  bees  from  honey  producers 
and  some  buy  so-called  packaged  bees 
from  the  South. 

How  long  before  milking  should  a  cow's 
udder  be  washed? 

Not  more  than  a  minute  or  two.  This 
will  give  just  about  time  to  milk  a 
few  streams  from  each  teat  into  a 
strip  cup.  Allowing  too  much  time  be¬ 
tween  washing  and  putting  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  result  in  incomplete  milking. 

Is  it  advisable  to  use  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  when  setting  out  young  orchards? 

Yes,  if  the  soil  is  poor,  or  if  trees 
are  set  on  the  site  of  an  old  orchard. 
It  may  also  be  advisable  to  use  lime 
on  an  old  orchard  where  long  use  of 
spray  material  has  resulted  in  acid 
soil. 

How  can  I  figure  the  correct  number  of 
windows  for  a  cow  stable? 

The  area  of  glass  should  be  about 
5%  of  the  floor  area. 

For  example,  in  a  36  x  80  stable  the 
floor  space  is  2880  square  feet  and  5% 
of  that  is  144  square  feet,  the  area 
of  glass  needed. 

Does  each  eye  of  a  seed  potato  have 
one  bud  or  several?  We  have  had  a  little 
argument  recently  about  this  and  I  would 
like  to  settle  it. 

Each  eye  on  a  seed  potato  does  con¬ 
tain  several  buds  so  that  more  than 
one  stem  might  come  from  a  single 
eye. 

Does  it  do  any  harm  to  allow  seed 
stalks  to  develop  on  rhubarb? 

It  is  much  better  to  pick  these  off 
as  they  appear.  It  seems  to  be  the  na¬ 
ture  of  all  plants  to  strive  to  produce 
seed  and  to  figure  the  year’s  job  is 
done  once  seed  has  matured. 


Phone,  Write  or  Call  on  your 

SURGE  SERVICE  DEALER 


70OM/ 


HAVE  YOU  SENT 
FOR  YOUR  COPY? 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY/ 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y.  Dept.  3064 

Copyright  1948  by  Babson  Bros.  Co. 

TORONTO  •  CHICAGO  •  KANSAS  CITY.  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA*  SEATTLE*  MINNEAPOLIS 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE  copy  of  ‘‘The  Surge  Does  Automatically  What 

Other  Machines  Hove  to  be  Helped  to  Do." 

» 

Name _ _ _ _ ................... 

State _ _ _ _ 


Address . 
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EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  for  YOU! 

M  h 


Dr.  Sals' 

dCM'O 

DoubWoWfr®,ci,,e 
DrinkinaJ^ 


w/  *) 


Easy-to-Use . . .  Tablets  Dissolve  Quickly 


HELPS  CHICKS  GROW  FASTER 


Yes,  you  make  extra  profits,  for 
chicks  grow  faster  .  .  .  lay  earlier 
when  Dr.  Salsbury’s  REN-O-SAL 
tablets  are  used  in  their  drinking 
water.  These  results  have  been  test- 
proved,  using  customary  feeds. 


PREVENTS  SPREAD  OF 
CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS 


You  can  prevent  the  spread  of  cecal 
coccidiosis  by  giving  your  flock 
REN-O-SAL  in  larger  doses  upon 
the  first  signs  (bloody  droppings)  of 
an  outbreak.  REN-O-SAL  has  re¬ 
duced  losses  in  thousands  of  flocks. 


Convenient  to  use!  Just  drop  handy 
tablets  in  the  drinking  water  and 
mix.  Tablets  dissolve  quickly. 

Get  These 

Profit-Making  Benefits 

For  extra  profits,  give  your  chicks 
the  faster  growth  benefits  of  REN- 
O-SAL  in  their  drinking  water  .  .  . 
right  from  the  start.  Keep  REN-O- 
SAL  handy  for  use  in  larger  doses  in 
case  of  a  cecal  coccidiosis  outbreak. 
Play  safe  —  buy  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
REN-O-SAL  at  your  local  hatchery, 
drug  or  feed  store,  today. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


•  Always  ask  for  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
...  a  complete  line  of  poultry 
medicines.  Yes,  ask  your  dealer 
for  Dr.  Salsbury’s.  Buy  where 
you  see  this  emblem. 


219R&218PA 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 

REN-O-SALV 

The  ORIGINAL  Drinking  Water  Medicine 
iJK  That  Prevents  Cecal  Coccidiosis 


For  Dependable  Poultry  Medicines,  Ask  for  "Dr.  Salsbury’s ” 


More  Pleasant .  •  • 

BROODER  HOUSl  DISIRFBCmC 
Dr.  Salsbury’s 


•  Get  bigger  profits  from  your  poultry 
with  modern  sanitation  Use  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Pqr-O-San  for  your  disinfecting  jobs.  It's 
pleasant  and  easy-to-use  .  .  .  powerful,  yet 
won’t  harm  even  baby  chicks  when  used  as 
directed.  Buy  Dr.  Salsbury's  Par-O-San 
at  hatcheries,  drug  and  feed  stores. 


-  y\ 
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Dr.  Salsbury's 

PAR-O-SAN 

PLEASANT 

POULTRY  HOUSE  DISINFECTANT 


MOVING?  Be  sure  to  send  your  old  ad¬ 
dress  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street 
°oughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  todayl  . 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy 

PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS 

Eight  different  types  manufactured,  using  the 
well  known  PRECISION  4  h.  p.  2  cycle  gaso¬ 
line  motor. 

Over  4,000  ot  these  machines  now  in  oper- 
ntior  throughout  Canada  and  the  United 

States- 

Immediate  delivery, 

PRECISION  PARTS  LIMITED 

MONTREAL  P.  Q.  ROUSES  POINT,  N.  Y 


FREFZF  COOLEt  S 
TWO  TEMPERATURE-WALK-IN 

Aluminum  clad,  sectional  prefabricated  coolers 
with  ample  Frozen  Storage  room  plus  Cooler 
Storage  for  meat,  vegetables,  beverages.  Avail¬ 
able  complete  with  refrigeration  equipment. 
Simple  to  erect,  move  or  enlarge.  Many  sizes  to 
choose  from.  Write  tor  catalog. 

(Refrigeration  Engineering  Corp.) 

RECO  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 
2020  Naudain  Street,  Phila.  46,  Pa. 


UNADILLA 


SILOS 


CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


PflNV fig  rnVFRR  size  7x9  @  $5. 1 1 :  9xi2  @ 
nwHO  UUVCno  J3.76;  15x20  @  $24.34.  Other 
sizes  proportionately  low  priced.  Write  tor  samples  and 
complete  price  list. 

W.  Tt>C  92  Washington  St. 

It  O  LA  9  Hinahamton  N  Y 


A  * 


Large  tents  to  rent  for  Auction  Sales. 


Chick  Losses  Can 
Be  Kept  Low 

WHEN  I  look  at  a  bunch  of  frag¬ 
ile,  newly  hatched  baby  chicks  and 
think  of  all  the  diseases,  pests,  vices 
and  accidents  that  could  overtake 
th$m,  I  sometimes  wonder  how  anyone 
can  hope  that  a  large  percentage  of 
them  will  live;  but  given  protection, 
feed,  water  and  warmth  by  a  poultry- 
man  who  knows  his  business,  most  of 
them  do.  Many  a  chicken  raiser  keeps 
his  losses  below  5  per  cent. 

Nevfertheless,  there  are  danger  points 
in  rearing  chicks  and  all  of  us  can 
profit  by  reviewing  them  and  by  check¬ 
ing  over  last  year’s  results  to  uncover 
any  weak  points. 

One  reason  for  lower  death  losses 
with  chicks  is  that  on  the  average  they 
are  healthier  when  hatched  than  they 
used  to  be.  One  big  point ,  is  that  most 
hatcheries  blood-test  breeders  and  re¬ 
move  reactors  so  that  fewer  chicks 
arrive  at  the  buyer’s  farm  carrying 
pullorum  disease.  We  haven’t  yet 
reached  the  point  where  no  chicks 
carry  it,  but  a  buyer  can  be  pretty 
sure  of  the  chicks  he  buys  if  he  orders 
from  a  hatchery  advertising  that 
breeders  have  been  blood-tested  until 
no  reactors  are  found. 

Avoid  Chilling  or 
Overheating 

Healthy  chicks  can  stand  shipping 
a  considerable  distance,  but  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  they  will 
be  chilled  or  over-heated,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  abnormal.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter  they  can  be  chilled  between  the 
Post  Office  or  the  Railroad  Station  and 
your  brooder  house.  It  is  up  to  every 
poultryman,  of  course,  to  see  that  this 
doesn’t  happen  by  having  the  brooder 
house  warm  and  ready,  and  by  bringing 
the  chicks  home  in  a  heated  car. 

The  source  of  heat  in  a  brooder 
house  isn’t  important  as  long  as  it  is 
adequate.  This  year,  because  oil  is 
short,  poultrymen  have  been  advised 
to  use  some  other  source  of  heat  if  it 
can  be  done  without  too  much  trouble. 
To  the  eye  of  a  practiced  poultryman 
the  actions  of  the  chicks  tell  far  better 
than  any  thermometer  whether  or  not 
the  heat  is  correct.  If  they  are  too  cold, 
they  will  huddle  togther  close  to  the 
brooder;  if  too  warm  they  will  hunt 
for  the  farthest  corner.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sight  to  see  young  chicks  comfor¬ 
tably  sprawled  out  in  an  even  circle 
around  the  brooder  after  dark. 

Avoid  Ic*e  Cold  Water 

Some  poultrymen  feel  that  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  give  cold  water  to  chicks. 
That  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  it 
must  be  warm,  but  certainly  it  seems 
reasonable  that  it  should  be  about 
room  temperature. 

There  is  no  one  best  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  chicks.  It  certainly  isn’t  sensible  to 
change  back  and  forth  from  one  feed¬ 
ing  system  to  another.  Pick  your  feed 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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A  CONCRETE  answer 

to  tfgh*  feed  £0S‘S 


,„ne  today 
Write  or  P  fo,der 

for  desCr'PyoU  oil 
that  g,veS  yo 
facts. 


nndcornsilage'Prop' 
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check  fresh  swelling 

promptly  to  help  prevent 
permanent  injury 


When  used  as  soon  as  swell¬ 
ing  is  noticed,  often  Absorbine 
lets  you  keep  horse  at  work. 
Absorbine,  a  time-tested 
remedy,  brings  fast  relief  to 
the  injury.  It  speeds  the  blood  flow  to 
the  swelling  to  help  carry  off  the  con¬ 
gestion.  Usually  it  relieves  lameness  and 
swelling  in  a  few  hours ! 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  It  won’t  blister  or  remove  hair.  A 
stand-by  for  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians.  It  costs  only  $2.50 
for  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will 
prove  its  value  many  times!  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


WRITE  I 
FOR  FREE( 
CATALOG 


SEE  THE  POWERFUL  NBIIHI 
5-HP  GRAVELY  —  the  world* 
I  finest,  yet  most  moderately 
priced  Garden  Tractor. ••• 
Complete  fine  of  exclusively 
designed  power  tools  for  every 
Garden,  Lawnand  Field  job. 


GRAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW  &.  CULTIVATOR  CO 
BOX  444,  DUNBAR,  W.  VA. 


FENCE 

Immediate  Delivery!!  Low  Prices.. 

Farm  Fence  Welded  1  x  2  &  2  x  4 

Poultry  Wire  Chain  Link  Fence 

Lawn  Fence  3/ix3/4  Wire  Cloth  36 

Fence  Posts  —  Rails  —  All  Fittings 
Write  for  price  list  A-4 
ALLIANCE  FENCE  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  724  Rochester  3.,  N.  Yj 


-  2000’F  controlled  heat  quit  to,  caoly  destroy!  seeds.  fooo’WJOUj 
poison  ivy,  wild  morning  glory,  Canada  thistle,  other  ^ 

growths.  Many  uses:  splitting  rocks,  burning  stump*,  gien 
^  poultry  houses-  Burns  kerosene.  Docs-  the  work  of  4  ®c0*oj0- 
easy  to  use.  10  day  trial-  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  » 

HAUCK  MFG.  CO. 

32  Tenth  St,  Brooklyn  15,  N.Y» 


MAKE  MONET— WITH  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Start  with  pure-bred 
CHIN-CHIN  Chinchilla  rabbit?  a  tew  females 
and  a  male — you’ll  soon  have  at  small  coM. 
a  large,  profitable  herd,  FREE  INSTRUCT 
TIONS.  BIG  DEMAND  for  breeding  and  lab. 
oratory  stock,  meal,  and  world’s  most 
beautiful  rabbit  tur.  DEALERS.  CUT  OFI  ,  — 

TROM  IMPORTED  RABBIT  PF.LTS  BY  WORLD  vrAR5  T* 

FAMINE.  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW  ANt>  FOR 
COME!  Write  today  for  free,  illustrated  catalog.  . 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  •  R-24-A,  SLLIERSVILLE, 
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Should  Dairy  Cows  Be  Inbred  ? 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


in  any  one  of  a  dozen  ways,  but  after 
a  thorough  study  he  concluded  that  it 
was  a  result  of  inbreeding. 

He  next  purchased  a  distantly  re¬ 
lated  bull  and  bred  his  high  producing 
outcross  and  his  low  producing  inbred 
cows  to  that  bull.  The  resulting  daugh¬ 
ters  from  the  low  producing  inbreds 
produced  just  as  well  as  those  from 
the  high  producing  outbreds,  showing 
that  those  low-producing  inbred  dams 
possessed  the  characteristics  for  high 
production  but  that  some  unknown 
factor  was  keeping  them  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  they  were  inherently 
capable.  Earl,  after  due  consideration, 
decided  that  the  “unknown  factor”  was 
lack  of  vitality  which  kept  them  from 
eating  enough  to  support  high  produc¬ 
tion. 

Following  this  conversation  with 
Earl,  I  discussed  the  subject  at  consid¬ 
erable  length  with  Leland  Lamb,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  American  Dairy 
Cattle  Club. 

Lee  Lamb  has  had  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  production  records, 
not  only  of  individual  cows  but  of  cow 
families.  You  have  only  to  mention  any 
famous  cow  and  Lee  will  give  you  her 
pedigree,  her  record  and,  like  as  not, 
the  record  of  her  dam,  her  sisters  and 
her  daughters.  We  discussed  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  an  hour  or  so  and  here  are 
some  of  my  questions  and  his  answers: 

Lee,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  results 
from  inbreeding  good  or  bad? 

‘‘From  the  production  standpoint, 
the  results  are  bad  far  more  often  than 
they  are  good.  When  I  say  that,  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  some  inbred  animals  have 
made  excellent  records.  However,  I  am 
basing  my  answer  on  life-time  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  many  cows,  particularly 
as  those  records  have  been  made  under 
usual  conditions  of  herd  management 
on  farms  with  cows  in  stanchions 
rather  than  in  box  stalls.” 

Do  you  believe  that  inbred  cows  tend 
to  have  shorter  productive  lives  than  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  not  inbred? 

“Some  inbred  cows  make  good  re¬ 
cords  but  they  generally  do  not  live  to 
an  old  age.  As  calves,  they  seem  to 
lack  vigor.  They  are  delicate  and  need 
a  lot  of  attention  and  my  observation 
has  been  that  they  are  quite  suscep¬ 
tible  to  all  kinds  of  diseases  and  acci¬ 
dents." 

Do  you  feel  that  dairymen  should 
choose  inbred  cows  for  foundation  pur¬ 
poses? 

“No,  not  as  a  general  practice  be¬ 
cause  of  their  more  delicate  constitu¬ 
tions  and  resulting  susceptibility  to 
disease  and  change  in  environmental 
conditions.” 

tyould  you  recommend  that  a  dairyman 
deliberately  avoid  the  practice  of  breed- 
,n9  closely  related  animals? 

"Yes.” 

How  would  you  define  closely  related 
animals? 

“I  certainly  would  avoid  mating  half 


brother  and  sister,  sire  and  daughter 
or  dam  and  son,  grandsire  and  grand¬ 
daughter  or  granddam  and  grandson.” 

Do  you  have  records  to  back  up  your 
statements? 

“Yes.  There  are  plenty  of  figures. 
In  fact,  there  is  so  much  evidence  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  present  all  of 
it,,  but  perhaps  a  few  examples  will 
prove  the  point.  First,  let’s  take  Mr. 
A.  He  owned  a  wonderful  old  cow  that 
recently  died  at  the  age  of  20  years. 
Her  16  records  averaged  11,128  pounds 
of  milk  and  542  pounds  of  fat.  This 
animal  was  not  an  inbred  cow.  Records 
were  kept  on  6  of  her  daughters,  4  of 
them  the  result  of  breeding  to  an  un¬ 
related  bull.  Those  4  cows  made  credit¬ 
able  records  and  stayed  in  production 
for  a  long  period.  The  cow  had  2  inbred 
daughters.  One  of  them  aborted  her 
third  calf  and  then  became  sterile.  The 
other  was  sold  while  she  was  still 
young  because  of  her  low  production. 
A  study  of  the  records  of  this  herd 
for  the  past  19  years  shows,  beyond 
question,  the  superiority  of  those  cows 
that  were  not  inbreds. 

"Here  is  another  set  of  figures:  We 
start  with  a  cross-bred  cow — presum¬ 
ably  half  Guernsey  and  half  grade  Hol¬ 
stein.  Her  8-year  average  was  12,913 
pounds  of  milk  and  523  pounds  of  fat. 
Records  are  available  on  9  of  her 
daughters.  Six,  the  result  of  out-cross 
breeding,  had  records  ranging  from 
11,584  pounds  of  milk  to  15,124  pounds. 
Of  the'  3  inbred  daughters,  one  made 
creditable  production  records  for  two 
years  and  then  aborted  and  failed  to 
rebreed.  The  second  is  still  in  the  herd 
after  3  years  and  has  made  good  pro¬ 
duction  records;  the  third  was  sold  be¬ 
cause  she  was  a  low  producer.” 

If  you  owned  a  herd  made  up  largely 
of  closely  bred  animals,  would  you  sell 
them  and  start  fresh? 

“No,  these  inbred  animals  may  carry 
certain  inherited  characteristics  for 
high  production  even  though  they  may 
be  low  producers  and  susceptible  to 
many  of  the  ills  of  cattle,  including 
mastitis  and  abortion.  I  have  seen 
countless  herds  where  such  inbred, 
cows,  bred  to  good  unrelated  bulls,  pro-j 
duced  heifers  with  excellent  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  stamina  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  the  herd  for  a  long  useful  life. 
In  fact,  good  individuals  usually  re-j 
suit  from  mating  an  inbred  bull  to  an 
unrelated  inbred  cow,  but  equally  good 
results  come  from  mating  good  unre¬ 
lated  animals,  neither  of  which  is  in- 
bred.” 

How  do  you  explain  the  general  belief 
that  close  breeding  is  a  valuable  tool  in 
producing  better  cows? 

“In  the  first  place,  many  Inbred  cows 
have  made  excellent  records.  However, 
many  of  these  records  have  been  made 
by  pampering  the  cow,  by  keeping  her 
in  a  box  stall  and  giving  her  special 
feed  and  attention.  In  spite  of  good  re¬ 
cords,  these  are  not  the  cows  that 
make  money  for  the  business  dairy¬ 
man,  because  he  is  not  equipped  to  pro¬ 
vide  special  attention  to  box  stalls,  in¬ 
dividual  pastures,  etc.,  for  these  deli¬ 
cate,  timid  cows. 

“In  the  second  place,  too  much  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  these  occa¬ 
sional  good  records  and  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  many  low 
producers  that  have  resulted  from  the 
same  breeding  methods.  Too  little  at¬ 
tention  has  also  been  given  to  the 
length  of  tune  that  these  inbred  ani¬ 
mals  have  stayed  in  the  herd.” 

A  Summary 

After  my  visit  with  Lee  Lamb  I 
pondered  for  some  time  over  the  an¬ 
swers  that  he  gave  to  my  questions, 
and  from  this  pondering  came  the  fol¬ 
lowing  attempt  to  summarize  the  sit- 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 
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"H/RPEN HUNGER" 


Sure,  they  all  may  be  deep  bodied,  healthy  producers  and  reproducers 
today.  But . .  .  will  they  continue  to  be  next  month — next  year?  Or, 
will  one,  or  more,  be  marked  by : 


"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live - 
stoc\  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  take  a  chance  with  future  stock  health  or  your  profits.  Feed 
Near’s  MinRaltone  daily,  throughout  the  year.  It  protects  stock 
against  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  supplies  11  essential  mineral 
elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking  in  the  daily  ration. 
Write  for  free  literature  which  tells  all  about  the  3  WAYS  to  feed 
MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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Sav  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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HOTWATER 

WkeJie  and  When,  Itjau  Want  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household  use. 
Cleansing  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Portable-Plug  into 
light  socket.  Porcelain  disc 
—  3  in.  wide.  Use  on  110 
volts  AC  or  DC.  Boils 
PRICE  water  clear  and  pure.  Boils 
$3.50  1  quart  in  3  minutes.  Boils 
2  gals,  in  19  minutes.  See  your  Elec¬ 
trical,  Hardware  or  Farm  Supply  Dealer 
or  write  —  (Dealer  Inquiries  Invited.) 

TALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

Dept.  AA=12, 

107  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4,  N.  If. 


Sore  TEATS  ? 
Use  Flex-0  Dilators 


MEDICATED  —  NO  WIRES 


The  ONLY  cloth  covered  dilators  free  from  wires — 

a  positive  safeguard  against  further  injury.  Packed  in 
NEW,  improved  ANTISEPTIC  SALVE  for  cut,  bruis¬ 
ed,  scab  or  bard-milking  teats.  FLEX-0  DILATORS 
are  very  effective  because  they  exert  a  dilating  action 
and  carry  the  medication  INTO  the  teat  caual,  absorb 
secretions  from  the  inflamed  teat,  and  keep  the  teat 
canal  open,  in  normal  shape  while  tissues  heaL 
TWO  SIZES  — “Regular”  and  “Large” 

(greater  length  and  diameter) 
More  for  Your  Money 

24  for  50c 

At  Yo nr  Dealer  or  Direct. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 
Montclair  18,  New  Jersey 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  1/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

May  1  Issue . . . Closes  April  17 

May  15  Issue . . Closes  May  1 

June  5  Issue  . .  Closes  May  22 

June  19  Issue - - Closes  June  5 


HOLSTEIN 


HORSES 


POULTRY 


DORS 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck¬ 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


qiii  |  c  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
oULL9tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  tor  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Otters  for  sale  both 
Carnation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 
from  high  record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation 
Homestead  Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

hag  Apple  bloodlines.  Twin  Bull  Calves  on  hand  now 
from  Top  Cow  of  Herd  with  420  F.,  2  yrs.,  480  F .  3  yrs. 
Ideal  dairy  type  and  faultless  udder. 

WILLIAM  STENROS,  LONG  EDDY,  N.  Y. 


Team  Black  Percheron  Mares — Weight  3.000  Lbs., 
/  and  8  yrs.  old.  Well  broken  to  woods  or  farm  work — 
have  tractor  so  don’t  need  them  now.  $350.00.  New 
Harness  $75.00. 

Laurence  Shultis,  Bearsville,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  —SHETLAND  PONY  STALLION— 

3  years.  Small,  well  marked  —  black  &  white. 
GLENN  HEEFNER 

ROUTE  2,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK. 


WANTED:  25  to  50  Grade  Corriedale  or 
White  Faced  Western  Ewes. 


Maurice  C.  Hynes,  Monson,  Mass. 

1  SWINE  | 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


VANCREST  new  hampshires 

Proven  Producers  of  Eggs  and  Meat 
‘  High  Hamp  hen  all  laying  tests  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  pen  Western  N.  Y.  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  hen  Storrs  1945-46,  1946-47 

*  High  Hamps  1947  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 

PROGENY-TEST  BREEDING.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Also  H AMP-ROCK  t Sex-Link )  Cross. 

VANCREST  FARM  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  12  iarge  reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  8  cows 
due  in  March  and  April.  One  reg.  Holstein  bull  and  6 
heifer  calves.  I  to  2  mos.  old.  One  reg.  bull  ready  for 
service.  Herd  accredited,  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS.  Phone  20J  Homer.  N.  Y. 

1  JERSEY  | 

A  Few  Outstanding  Jersey  Bull  Calves 
at  Farmers'  Prices.  From  classified,  high 
record  dams  tested  in  both  DHIA  and  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Merit.  Sired  by  the  Excellent,  Super¬ 
ior  Sire  Blonde  Lad's  Jest,  by  our  son  of 
Draconis  Royal  Gem,  or  by  our  son  of  Bramp¬ 
ton  Jester  Standard.  Write  for  your  free 
copy  of  "Bulls  For  Sale." 

HEAVEN  HILL  FARM 
Lake  Placid  Club,  Box  AA,  New  York. 


SOLD  OUT  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 
SPRING  GILTS 

35  Fall  Top  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  August  and 
September  >0  Faultless  Master,  Easton  Chere 
Lad,  Golden  Chere  Pioneer. 

15  Fall  Top  Boars  sired  by  Master  Latch, 
Predominant,  Easton  Chere  Lad.  These  Boars 
will  be  ready  to  ship  about  the  first  of  April. 
A.  G.  SINSEBAUGH 

Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  BOARS 

Our  boars  have  the  meat  type,  the  quality, 
the  growth  impulse  bred  in  them  that  every 
Duroc  breeder  or  commercial  hog  man  wants. 
Cholera  Immune.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

1 0,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Puos —  Beautiful,  intelligent.  Am. 
erica’s  best  bloodlines.  Championship  breeding.  Ideal 
companions,  farm  or  watch  dogs.  A  real  Pal.  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.  40  years  a  breeder.  Males  $35.00: 

r- _ _ nn  llnnorlinroorl  M  a  I  PS  Si  IS-  Fnmalce 


COLLIES:  Excellent  Pedigree,  well  marked 
either  sex.  Make  fine  pets.  $25  up.  Six  weeks 
and  older.  Phone  Riverhead  2423. 

JOHN  A.  WARNER 

Riverhead,  L.  I„  New  York. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS  —  A  K  C  eligible.  Peerless- 
Sitagbors  bloodlines.  Just  right  for  next  fall, 
S35  and  worth  it.  VEROMA  KENNELS 
BOX  691,  EAST  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

[  PLANTS  &  BULBS 

gladiolus 

Finest,  large  blooming  varieties,  all  colors 
mixed.  Very  choice  collections  as  follows 
delivered  postpaid: 

36  Large  Bulbs  $2.00;  100  Large  $5.00; 
50  Medium  Bulbs  $2.00;  100  Medium 

$3.75. 

LONGFELLOW  BROS.,  Hallowell,  Maine. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

State  Inspected — many  varieties.  Spring-dug 
1948.  Free  circular 

REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
The  Gem  Everbearing  Variety 
Write  for  Prices. 

Mrs.  Roy  C.  Hastings,  R.  3,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 
JERSEYS:  Fresh  young  cows. 
Accredited  herd,  vaccinated. 

FENN  GODDARD,  R.  1,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR  SALE*  1st  and  2nd  Calf  Heifers,  due  to  freshen 
in  April  and  August.  Price  $275.00  each.  Also  3  Bull 
Calves  whose  Sire’s  first  five  daughters  averaged  pro¬ 
duction  is  over  400  lbs.  butterfat  each. 

Earl  H.  Harvey  &  Son,  RD.  2,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CHOICE  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

30  big,  well-marked,  breedy  Holstein  Heifers 
to  freshen  February  and  March.  30  more  to 
freshen  April  and  May.  30  Fall  Heifers.  30 
Top  Cows,  close  springers  and  fresh  always  on 
hand.  Other  good  cows,  all  stages  of  lacta¬ 
tion,  always  on  hand.  100  Breeding  Ewes  to 
lamb  April  and  May  to  Corriedale  Rams. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 
CANDOR,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Candor  3Y  or  3J 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE  —  Large  selection.  We 

specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and  heifers  to 
suit  the  most  critical.  All  cattle  inoculated  for  shipping 
fever.  Free  delivery.  Phone  6471. 

E.  ,L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-J1 


FOR  SALE: 

tity  desired, 
parties. 


High  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan- 
Credit  given  to  responsible 
FITCH  BROS 


Newport,  N.  Y. 


Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


CSose  and  Fresh  Cows  sE0v7a f^Teiecfed 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard.  Pres..  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.D.  b.  Phone  20 1 

1  HEREFORPS  | 

Pure-bred  Hereford  Bull  — Domino-H  a  m  i  Ito  n 
Breeding,  17  months  old.  Exceptionally  well  balanced, 
with  a  good  head,  back  and  bone.  Come  and  see. 

HOWARD  H.  POTTER 

SHORTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK.  PHONE  I04-F-I4 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  | 


FOR  SALE 

4  Bandolier  bred  two  year  old  Aberdeen 
Angus  Heifers  of  excellent  individuality. 

BENTON  ROTHBARD 
Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 

Phone:  Mt.  Kisco — 5215. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SERVICE  BULL 

Sire:  Ravenswood  Pride  Eric  12.  Grand  Sire:  Ames 
Plantation  Pride’s  Eric.  Dam:  Eileens  Blackcap  Pride. 
Grand  Dam:  Pride  Cornell  21. 

M.  G.  ADAMS.  Herdsman 
FAN  LING  FARMS.  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


F  O  R  S  A  L  E 

Year  Old  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls 
for  sale.  EARL  HECKMAN 

17  Shannon  Street,  Bath,  New  York. 


TWO  YOUNG  BULLS.  and  a  few  very  well  bred  cows 
and  heifers.  Will  have  a  heifer  in  Ithaca  Sale  May  1st 
bred  to  herd  sire,  Great  Oaks  Elbamar  2,  1st  at 
Illinois  and  Jr.  Champ.  Michigan  1946. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


ALLEN  H.  POST 

R.  D.  I  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All 
large  &  healthy  pigs.  All  weaned  and  eat¬ 
ing.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order.  If  you  want  pigs 
vaccinated  that  will  be  75c  extra.  7-8 
wks.  old  $12.00  ea.  No  charge  for  crating. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BREEDERS 

Gilts,  Sows.  Open  or  Bred.  Boars  to  develop  tor 
Spring  and  Fall  Breeders. 

FAN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON.  NEW  YORK. 


MAPLEHURST  Durocs,  Bred  Gilts,  Service  Boars 
and  Fall  Pigs. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON 
Scipio  Center  New  York. 


Registered  Berkshires.  Fall  Boars  and  Gilts.  Tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  spring  pigs.  Champion  blood  lines  — 
farmers’  prices. 

WILLIAM  R.  F.  HUTCHISON 

602  White  Horse  Pike,  Berlin,  New  Jersey. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE:  Bigger  and  better  pigs  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Properly  weaned  and  vaccinated.  6  to  7 
wks.  old  $11.50;  7  to  8  wks.  old  $12.75.  Chester  Whites, 
Chester  Berkshire,  Chester  Yorkshire.  These  prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Will  ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  SAMUEL  RUGGIEW,  P.  0.  Box  6,  West  Con¬ 
cord,  Massachusetts. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 
2-3  month  old  boars  and  gilts 
TAN  BARK  FARM 

(C.  D.  Tanner),  Holland,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


RICHQUALITY  lEG™sRNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART.  N.  Y. 


Kreher's  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Certified  W.  Leghorns 

For  greater  profits  through  higher  egg 
production  and  lower  mortality. 

Kreher's  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 

R.O.P.  Breeders  of  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
EAST  AMHERST,  NEW  YORK. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laving  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  vou  what  they  will  do  for  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A. 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


RENDER'S 


LEGHORNS 

FERNDALE,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

US  ROP  FARM 


N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


OFFICIAL 


1946  ROP  AV _ 274  EGGS. 

25.93  OZ.,  4.52  LB. 

199  QUALIFIED  300  EGGERS 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con- 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

is  producing  the  best  Leghorns  and  Reds  that 
can  be  sold.  Our  customers  are  our  testimony. 
As  money-makers,  Springbrook  large  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Reds  can  not  be  beat.  Started 
pullets  available. 

SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

R.  D.  2-A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dry  den  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 
passed. 

Send  tor  orices 

C.  &  G  FARMS 

BOX  5,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 
IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Weidner  breeding  can  increase  your  profits.  Write  tor 
mating  list. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER  AND  SON 

WEST  SHOKAN.  ROUTE  2.  NEW  YORK. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS. 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

BOX  C,  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

CARSON'S  Production  bred  White  LEGHORNS 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Larger,  Healthier,  More 
Vigorous.  Write  for  circular. 

KENNETH  B.  CARSON,  STANLEY,  NEW  YORK 

Keystone  Farms  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 
Hardiest  Breed.  Great  Layers,  no  Paralysis. 
Eggs  and  stock.  Circular  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Established  in  1910 


SPRINGVILLE  HATCHERY 

Livability — Layability — Payability.  —  White  Leghorns. 
Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Rocks  and  Crosses.  Get  the 
best  at  once.  THE  SPRINGVILLE  HATCHERY 
Springville,  New  York.  Phone  261 -J. 


GEESE 


PASTURE  Turned  Into  Poultry  Meat  With 
Geese.  Free  list  brings  valuable  information. 

PAUL  MULLER 

BOX  28  FULTONHAM,  NEW  YORK. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
PREMIER,  BLAKEMORE,  DUNLAP. 
500  for  $5.50,  1000  $9.95  F.O.B.  Fresh  dug, 
young  plants,  for  spring.  Write 
THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  Richfield,  Pennsylvania 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Dunlap— new,  heavy  roots.  State  in¬ 
spected.  $2.50—100;  $9.00—500;  $18.00—1,000.  postpaid. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

ADRIAN  SIDELINGER,  BURNHAM,  MAINE. 


Surplus  Gladiolus  Bulbs:  Over  40  varieties  of  out¬ 
standing  new  Gladioli  that  are  surplus  stock  from  hy¬ 
bridizing  work.  Also  a  few  selected  seedling  crosses. 
Write  for  free  list. 

A.  E.  KEHR,  Slatcrville  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
aylor — Newburgs — State  inspected,  fresh  dug. 
ORCHARD  FARM,  Sanborn,  New  York. 


•remier  Strawberry  Plants—  $2.25  per  hundred, 
>16.00  per  thousand.  Everbearing  Raspberry  Plants 
Indian  Summer)  10c  each.  Blueberry  Plants,  3  yrs. 
ild,  $1.35  each.  R.  J.  GUYER 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn. 


SEEDS 


R  SALE:  New  Blight  Resistant  Potato 
ed.  Just  received  reports  of  variety 
its.  Essex  721;  Empire  525;  Virgil  615 
S.  No.  1  to  acre.  No  spraying  neces- 
ry.  Supply  limited. 

THOMPSON  FARMS 
CLYMER,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  SEED  POTATOES 
ero  reading  in  the  field  and  also  in  Florida 
jst.  Average  yield  on  19  acres  420  bushels. 
RESCENT  RIDGE  FARM,  FILLMORE,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

CORNELL  29-3,  34-53,  35-5, 

ertified  Perry  Marrow  Beans. 

erry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Poplar  Ridge  3610. 


CERTIFIED  MOHAWK  SEED  OATS 
leavy  yielder,  very  stiff  straw,  disease  resis- 
ant,  excellent  as  a  nurse  crop  for  grass  seea. 
YRUS  G.  PACKARD,  MACEDON,  NEW  YORK 

ERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY.  High  yielding  strain, 
urity  99.91,  Germination  97.1 — 10  bu.  $4.uu» 
0  bu.  or  more  $3.75  F.O.B.  New  bags  free. 
IOWARD  H.  POTTER,  Shortsville,  New  York 


IR  SALE:  Indiana  Certified  Clinton  Seed  Oats.  Splen- 
i  quality,  treated,  bagged  (3  bu.  per  bag),  »!!„ 
d  sealed.  Purity  99.9,  Germination  95%.  Price  JA 
-  bu.  F.O.B.  railroad  station  or  farm.  Send  cn«cl1 
w.  WILLARD  PICKERING  &  SON.  Lewisville. 

Indiana  Phone  New  Lisbon  7-41 


EQUIPMENT 


FORSALE 

ft.  Seaman  Tiller,  new;  Mower  bar  aHac  - 
ent  for  Fox  Pickup  Chopper,  new;  w-  • 
lis  Chalmers  Tractor  with  Mower,  excel ie 
ndition;  No.  99  International  5  bottom 
ow,  nearly  new;  1945  —  1 'A  ton  Dodge 
uck,  good  condition,  low  mileage;  t-0 
actor  Spreader,  new. 

BEAN  BROTHERS 

/ID,  NEW  YORK.  PHONE:  OVID  34-F-7- 


POTATO  PLANTER— 2-row  Iron  Age,  h'9h 
speed,  perfect  condition  $350. 

A.  ELLER,  111  BROADWAY,  . 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Telephone  Worth  2-1 14" 

HAVING  OTHER  business  connections  wish  to  “•£ 
pose  of  two  all  electric  Buckeye  Incubators, 
each  16.000  capacity.  Perfect  condition.  One  I  iu 
other  220  volt.  ,  „ 

W.  D.  Timerman,  Bradley  Street  Rons 
Watertown,  New  YorK.____ 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  3,  1948 


By  J.  F-  “Doc"  ROBERTS 


CONFUSION  rules  as  we  approach 
spring.  With  price  and  demand  re¬ 
laxing  on  most  things  we  produce,  and 
an  international  situation  in  which 
there  is  too  much  talk  or  else  not 
enough,  “what  to  do”  really  becomes  a 
dilemma. 

Livestock  prices,  in  spite  of  a  5  to 
15%  decrease  in  marketings,  are  hard¬ 
ly  holding  their  own.  Now  we  have  a 
strike  in  the  industry,  prospects  of  a 
very  light  meat  supply  for  the  next 
few  months,  and  grass  coming  on.  So 
what?  Judging  from  farm  sales  and 
dairy  dispersal  sales,  there  is  nothing 
in  sight  but  a  shortage  of  farm  animals 
and  milk.  There  is  less  water  around  at 
this  time  of  the  year  than  I  have  seen 
in  years.  Does  that  mean  a  dry  year? 
Canning  crop  people  seem  to  be  very 
cautious  and  are  talking  about  a  big 
carry-over.  How  short  are  our  short¬ 
ages? 

To  top  all  this,  let  us  be  realistic 
and  adniit  that  the  ugly  word  “war” 
is  creeping  into  our  thinking.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  with  joint  ses¬ 
sions  of  Congress,  and  with  confused 
and  contradictory  thinking  by  our  lead¬ 
ers?  How  many  farmers  are  wonder¬ 
ing,  if  they  really  need  our  farm  boys, 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

j  HONEY  [ 

Pure  Clover,  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honey 

5  lbs.  $1.90,  10  lbs.  $3.75,  30  lbs.  $10.00.  Pure  Old 
Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour  $1.60-10  lbs.  Postpaid  and 
insured  3  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BILL  SOSSEI,  COBLESKILL.  NEW  YORK 


MAPJLE  SYRUP 


100%  PURE  SKYVIEW  MAPLE  SYRUP.  First  run 
*nd  of  finest  quality.  $4.95  per  gallon  can  delivered 
third  zone.  Five  or  more  gallon  cans  one  address  $4.50 
per  gallon  F.O.B.  No  C.O.D.  please. 

Skyview  Poultry  Farm,  Andover,  New  York 


HAY_ j 


FOR  SALE: 

rad.  Satisfaction 


Baled  hay  and 
Will  deliver  by 
guaranteed. 


straw.  All  grades, 
trailer  or  ship  by 


J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


fOR.SALE;  Alfalfa,  timothy  mixed  hay,  straw, 
Advise  what  you  want. 

ROBERT  WOLFF  Schaghticoke,  New  York, 

Phone  Greenwich  309F21. 

I  EMPLOYMENT  | 

WANTED:  A  job  on  a  Family  Sized  Dairy 
Farm  in  New  York  State. 

I  am  17  years  old,  6  ft.  tall,  weigh  160  lbs.  I 
wdl  graduate  from  High  School  this  June  and 
nope  to  enter  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
next  fall.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  horses,  none  with  dairy  cows  but  I  am 
anxious  to  learn.  Write,  PETER  ELBE 

I*  Highland  Way,  Scarsdale,  New  York 


YOUNG  FARMER—  in  spare  time,  to  sell  well- 
known  brand  of  DDT  agricultural  insecticides  to  stores 
of  near-by  towns.  Write  Box  514-DA, 

C/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Fnrt1  j^9na9er  Wanted:  Must  be  experienced  in 
Th Vi1’,  DallY.  general  crops  and  machinery  repair  work. 

ms  farm  is  located  in  Western  N.  Y.  State  references 
ana  experience.  ORBAKER  AGRICULTURAL  SER- 
yt.  M75  East  Main  Street,  Rochester  9,  New  York. 

n®*k'9n  Wanted:  Farm  and  herd  manager  on 
smnt».!"zed,  farm-  Married  man  with  small  family.  Non- 
r  ,  non-alcoholic.  Experienced  and  dependable. 
Good  references.  Write  Box  514-R, 

/©American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


help  WANTED-  We  can  use  a  few  good  han 
A,...,,,  „  ,  milkers,  single  or  marriec 

raiJe  $3.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  mei 

Augusta  A£PLY,  ,DEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

PUREtaBRED  GUERNSEYS.  W°rlli’S  LarBCSt  ‘ 

I  REAL  ESTATE  | 

WANTED:  Farm  50  Acres,  more  or  les: 

Describe,  give  price.  H.  SIRR 

*’  1'  Box  305,  Watsonville,  Cali 

L  RABBITS _ j 

wu?1 'mal  °„f„  Pro*,««tion  White  New  Zealands 

for  melt  ?‘  ncy  >ou-  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bre 
in  rabhit’s  i„U— d..,fancy-  R°P.  Stands  for  the  be: 

Leominster,  Mas! 


n  rnhu  *  r  •  Anuy.  n.u.r, 

p  oanblis-  Information  free. 

«  P-  Rabbitry,  Willard  St., 


7f.AlANI>  WHITS  RABBITS, 
ieets  n  L,Ye‘dm9  Strain.  Ideal  fee  4-H  Pre 
CLAREwrted.11g  &  Kindling  Chart  25c. 

RENCE  MYERS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORI 


how  much  food  will  they  also  need? 
What  is  right?  What  is  wi'ong?  What 
can  be  done?  What  can  I  do?  What 
should  I  do? — all  are  just  unanswera¬ 
ble  questions. 

My  Program 

Well,  I  have  ordered  two  more  car¬ 
loads  of  lambs  for  a  short  feed;  I  am 
dickering  on  some  heifers  (yearlings) ; 
I  am  working  on  some  extra  rented 
acres  for  field  com,  thus  figuring  on 
more  crops  and  still  to  maintain  my 
rotations.  In  other  words,  I  am  plann¬ 
ing  to  grow  more  food  and  grow  more 
animals  and  still  go  into  next  winter 
with  just  as  much  feed  stored  away  as 
in  the  last  two  years.  Everyone  of 
these  things  will  cost  me  more  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  most  of  them  will  have  to 
bring  more  than  present  prices  to  pay 
out. 

I  am  banking  my  entire  operation  on 
the  promise  that  the  world  needs  food, 
is  short  of  food,  and  that  just  as  long 
as  peace  is  only  a  dream  this  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Should  the  powers  make  matters 
worse  by  fighting  each  other,  food  will 
surely  win  or  lose  that  war.  Even  with¬ 
out  a  war,  the  condition  of  the  world’s 
people  continues  to  grow  worse  with 
more  starvation.  And  even  if  we  have 
unemployment  and  depression  here  at 
home,  at  least  I  will  have  given  more 
to  many  and  if  I  go  broke  it  will  not 
be  the  first  time. 

Since  livestock  and  its  products  will 
be  the  most  needed  in  any  of  the  above 
events,  I  feel  that  they  should  be  the 
ba^e  of  our  farm  operations  wherever 
possible.  Now,  both  with  grass  silage 
and  corn,  the  gamble  is  very  much  less 
than  even  a  few  years  back.  Last  year 
on  July  26th  I  planted  soybeans  for  the 
silo  in  order  to  save  as  much  field  corn 
as  possible.  Much  to  everyone’s  sur¬ 
prise,  they  made  a  great  deal  of  silage 
material  which,  mixed  with  the  third 
cutting  and  a  little  corn,  has  proved  a 
wonderfully  good  feed.  This  gave  me 
about  ten  acres  of  extra  corn  to  feed 
this  winter  and  is  just  another  example 
of  what  can  be  done  with  grass  silage. 

I  am  convinced  that  every  bit  of  food 
we  can  raise  will  be  needed  this  com¬ 
ing  winter  whether  it  brings  a  satis¬ 
factory  price  or  not.  No  matter  what 
happens,  abundance,  not  scarcity, 
builds  our  country. 


BROWN  SWISS  AND 
FARM  AUCTION 


2  miles  South  of  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 
at  the  farm  owned  by  L.  R.  MOREY  AND 
SON. 


CATTLE  SALE  ''jj0  APRIL  21.A  Lunch 

A.  M.  Available 

145  HEAD  CATTLE  145 


100  COWS — (60  Registered,  40  Grade 
Swiss  and  Holstein);  24  Registered  Heifers 
(6  bred,  18  open);  16  Registered  Heifer 
Calves;  5  Registered  Bulls,  3  Service  Age. 

MACHINERY  AND  FARM  SALE 


APRIL  22,  12:00  NOON 
Full  line  of  machinery,  doubles  in  many  items. 
3  tractors — Cletrac  2  yrs.  old,  John  Deere 
Model  A,  one  yr.  old,  also  IHC  F-20  with 
cultivator.  1947  l>/2  ton  International  truck. 
Case  combine  used  one  yr.,  and  all  other 
hay,  corn  and  grain  equipment.  2  beautiful 
300  acre  dairy  farms  with  lake  frontage  will 
be  offered.  Beautiful  homes  with  all  modern 
conveniences. 

FOR  FREE  CATALOG  WRITE 

NORMAN  E.  MAGNUSSEN 

Sale  Mgr.,  LAKE  MILLS,  WISCONSIN. 


CONNECTICUT 

BROWN  SWISS  HEIFER  SALE 

DURHAM,  CONN.,  APRIL  24th 
35  bred  and  open  heifers  of  good  quality. 
15  granddaughters  of  Colonel  Harry  of  J.  B. 
Get  your  Brown  Swiss  Foundation  group  here. 
For  Catalogs 

J.  D.  WARNER,  GEORGE  FARNAM, 

Southbury  Wallingford 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


Lake  Placid  Club  Farm,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  10th  at  1:00  P.  M. 

24  Cows,  13  Bred  Heifers,  19  Yearlings,  12  Heifer 
Calves,  I  Bull.  Every  animal  sired  by  an  Approved  or 
Proven  sire.  Never  a  sale  offering  thusly  commended. 
Herd  test  records.  Herd  rich  in  Penshurst  Red  Star 
breeding.  TB  and  Bang’s  accredited,  36  vaccinated,  all 
TB  and  biood  tested  within  30  days, 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


WORLD'S  FINEST  SILOS 


NatcO 


J.  I  i-r-U L  “  . !  -L.I  T 

IBM 


The  tile  silo  that's 
the  favorite  of 
thou  sands.  Natco 
tiles  are  strong, 
dense,  “de-aired" 
—  glazed  for  last¬ 
ing  beauty  and 
permanence.  No 
through  fro sf  lines. 


F 


Seou/Utif 

CRAINE 

'6eZle?L  '/ridlt? 

SILOS 


or  half  a  century  profit-minded 
dairymen  have  called  Craine  Silos 
the  " world’s  finest.”  Again  in  1948, 
these  better-built  silos  lead  the  field 
for  convenience,  long-life  economy 
and  beauty.  Decide  now  to  invest 
in  a  Craine.  Write  us  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  complete  information 
about  the  Natco  (illustrated)  and 
these  other  Craine  Silos: 

KoroK  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 

For  rebuilding  old  wood  stave  silos 
—  or  building  new  —  ask  about 

CraineloX 

CRAINE,  INC. 

418  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


EMPIRE  |  STATE 
BROWN  SWISS  CLASSIC 


SAT.,  MAY  8,  1948  AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Judging  Pavilion  at  1:00  P.  M.f  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

50  HEAD-Fresh  Cows-Bred  Keifers~Open  Heifers  -Bulls— 50  HEAD 

Sale  sponsored  by  NEW  YORK  BROWN  SWISS  ASSOCIATION  with  Top  Con¬ 
signments  from  Empire  State  Breeders. 

SALE  COMMITTEE: — Frank  Northrup,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.;  W.  B.  Stewart, 

Piffard,  N.  Y.;  Ed  Schillawski,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Harold  Magnussen, 
Rexford,  N.  Y.  v  , 

AUCTIONEERS: — Tom  Whittaker,  Brandon,  Vt.;  Harris  Wilcox,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

NORMAN  MAGNUSSEN,  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin,  Pedigrees. 

CATALOG  UPON  REQUEST  TO  SALES  COMMITTEE 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE 
GROUP  HEIFER  SALE 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  24,  ,  p1:0®  Fairgrounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  -  HEREFORD 

All  cattle  selected  by  committee  of  breeders  and  Extension  beef  specialists.  They 
come  from  11  (eleven)  counties.  Sold  in  groups  of  one  (1)  to  four  (4).  Can  be  inspect¬ 
ed  from  10  o'clock  sale  day. 

YEARLINGS — A  few  two-year  olds.  Mostly  Open — Some  of  older  ones  bred. 
T.  B.  Free — Vaccinated  for  Bang's  disease.  Inoculated  against  shipping  fever., 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY  N.  Y,  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeder  and  Breeder  Improvement  Project  (The 
same  farmer  breeders,  Co.  Agents,  Producers,  and  Cornell  men  who  operate  the  fall  Feeder 
&  Breeder  Sale  at  Palmyra). 

RAY  WATSON,  Clyde,  N.  Y. — Sales  Manager  HARRIS  WILCOX,  Bergen,  N.  Y. — Auctioneer. 

(Mail  bids  to  Prof.  Myron  Lacey — Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 

Write  for  free  catalog  from  N.  Y.  County  Agents  or  Sales  Manager 


BOYS  t  GIRLS!  THREE  HEIFERS 
RESERVED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  YOU 


4H  &  F.F.A. 
JUDGING  CONTEST 
9:30  A.M. 


FOR  CATALOG: 

MYRON  FUERST 

SALE  MGR 

PINE  PLAINS.  N  Y 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Livestock  Judging  Pavilion,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


ATTEND  THE  N.  Y.  GROUP  HEIFER  SALE.  APRIL  24TH  —  PALMYRA 


6  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
44  BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


CLOVER  BURN  FARM,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  17TH. 

Middleburg,  Md.  120  head  including  the  $3000  App. 
Whitpain  American  Brown  King.  38  Cows,  24  Ist-calf 
heifers,  25  bred  heifers.  10  yearlings,  16  heifer  calves,  7 
bulls.  Herd  rich  in  Penshurst  breeding.  Herd  TB  accr’d.. 
Bang’s  accr’d.,  calf  vac.,  tested  within  30  days  prior 
to  sale. 

313  Acre  farm  to  be  offered  if  not  previously  sold. 
FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Heavy  Drafters.  Gaited  Saddlers. 
Golden  Palominos.  Hackney, 
Welsh,  Shetland  ponies.  Chil¬ 
dren's  ages? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER 
Chariton,  -  -  Iowa. 


1 50  USSSn"  cattle 

Selling  in  ORSON  D.  SMITH  big  sale 
at  heated  pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

MONDAY  &  TUESDAY,  APRIL  19-20 
One  of  the  highest  producing  herds  in  New 
York  State.  100  caws  bred  to  freshen  in  early 
fall,  many  milking  50  lb.  to  75  lb.;  44  year¬ 
lings  and  heifer  calves;  6  service  age  bulls 
including  900  lb.  fat  record  own  son  of 
MONTVIC  LOCHINVAR,  richly  bred  Carnation 
show  bull. 

A  LEADING  SHOW  HERD  WINNING  TOP  HONORS 
AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  AND  EASTERN 
STATES  EXPOSITION. 

It’s  a  sale  that  will  pay  you  to  travel  many  miles  to 
attend.  Health — T. 8.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many 
calfhood  vaccinated.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.  each 
day.  REMEMBER — Never  a  greater  array  of  outstanding 
show  cows  and  extreme  dairy  animals  in  any  New  York 
State  sale  for  years.  Bring  your  friends. 

ORSON  D.  SMITH,  Owner,  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


ONEIDA  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  16 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.B.  -Accredited,  blood  tested,  nearly  all  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated.  LENA  M.  MAURICE  herd,  all  home  raised. 
Sale  at  farm  12  miles  North  of  Utica,  I  mile  West  of 
Route  12  at  BARNEVELD,  N.  Y. 

Herd  founded  38  years  ago.  Rich  in  close  crosses  of 
the  best  in  the  famous  Rag  Appies. 

Sale  starts  at  12:30  P.  M.  Be  on  hand. 

LENA  M.  MAURICE,  Owner,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 
Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


2nd  MADISON  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  CLUB  SALE 

MONDAY,  APRIL  12 

Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 
60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  vaccinated  against  shipping 
fever,  calfhood  vaccinated,  mastitis  tested. 

45  Fresh  and  Close  Springers:  10  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers;  5  Service  Age  Bulls. 

Every  animal  hand  picked  by  competent  judges. 
A  MARVELOUS  OFFERING. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  term  soon.  Free  Catalog, 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mnsen  City,  lawn, 


(214)  22 
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KERR  CHICKS  GIVE 
TOP  PERFORMANCE 


Pep  up  your  flock  with 
Kerr  Chicks.  They're 
bred  to  lay  eggs  often 
and  lay  'em  big. 

120,000  breed¬ 
ers.  Modern  240- 
acre  breeding 
farm.  All  stock 
blood  tested  an¬ 
nually  for  pul- 
lorum  by  slow- 
tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  40th  yr.  100%  live  delivery. 
Wkly.  hatches.  Advance  order  discount. 
FREE  Poultry  Raiser's  Guide,  prices. 
NEW  YORK  N.  J.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Paterson  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  Woodbury  Dunmore 

Schenectady  Jamesburg  Reading 

Binghamton  CONN.  Danbury  Stroudsbur9 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOW.N,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


CHICKS 


Our  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  require  less  feed  to  grow,  lay 
more  eggs  per  lb.  of  feed  consumed 
— important  factors  to  your  1948 
poultry  profits.  Hammond  Leghorn 
Chicks  are  from  high  record,  trap- 
nested,  bloodtested  stock.  We’ve  im¬ 
ported and  bred  the  Barron  Strain  for  over 
30  years.  Chicks  sexed  or  unsexed.  Write  us 
for  free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
ROUTE  3,  CORTLAND.  NEW  YORK. 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $00.85 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  OO 

Sturdy  attractive  range  shelters,  fully  built 
and  painted.  Assembly  in  half  an  hour.  Our 
price  is  below  your  cost  to  build  your  own 
shelters.  Save  feed  and  raise  better  pullets 
on  range.  Shipped  in  flat  sections.  Shipping 
weight  230  lbs.  Also  feeders,  scoops,  etc.  Free 
Literature.  BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

M.  C.,  28  NILES  AVE.,  WARREN,  OHIO. 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers. 
Read  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 
“Dear  Sir:  I  think  I  must  be  one  of  the 
very  first  to  use  Walko  Tablets.  Some 
35  years  ago  when  I  started  raising 
chicks  I  saw  Walko  Tablets  advertised 
as  an  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have  de¬ 
pended  on  Walko  Tablets  ever  since.” 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  in¬ 
fection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs.  Drinking  water  often  becomes 
infected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock  be¬ 
fore  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods— use  Walko  Tablets.  For  over 
forty  years  thousands  of  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  have  depended  upon  them.  You,  too, 
can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets  as  a  valua¬ 
ble  antiseptic  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contaminat¬ 
ed  drinking  water. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  water.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  little 
chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entire¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50,  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  406,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


CHICK  LOSSES 
CM  BE  KEPT  LOW 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 

and  use  it  according  to  manufacturers’ 
directions  or  according  to  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  your  own  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 

There  is  little  profit  in  doctoring 
sick  chicks,  at  least  when  they  are 
very  young.  Coccidiosis,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  a  danger,  can  become  prevalent 
in  an  entire  flock  of  chicks  after  a 
few  weeks,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  no  one  is  going  to  kill  off  the 
whole  lot  and  start  over  again.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  brooder  house  dry  certainly 
helps  to  avoid  this  trouble.  That  means 
providing  a  good  depth  of  litter,  ar¬ 
ranging  windows  so  that  rain  cannot 
come  in,  and  preventing  water  from 
leaking  or  being  spilled  from  drinking 
fountains. 

Vices 

The  vice  of  cannibalism  is  one  of 
the  most  discouraging  troubles  that 
can  get  started.  Plain  everyday  bore¬ 
dom  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes,  and  chicks  that  are  crowded  get 
bored  much  easier  than  those  that  have 
room  to  move  around.  Some  poultry- 
men  have  found  that  a  two-room 
brooder  house  is,  one  answer.  No  heat 
is  provided  in  the  second  room,  but 
chicks  have  free  access  to  it  and  can 
go  back  to  the  stove  if  they  want  more 
heat.  Letting  chicks  outdoors  is  one 
of  the  best  correctives  and  many  times, 
I  have  seen  chicks  out  on  bare  ground 
when  there  were  snow  banks  a  few 
feet  away  from  the  brooder  house. 
When  they  are  let  out  on  range,  you 
can  skip  trouble  by  having  the  brood¬ 
er  houses  on  ground  where  no  poultry 
has  roamed  and  where  no  poultry  man¬ 
ure  has  been  spread  for  two  years. 

— H.  L.  C. 

—  a. a.  — 

THE  POITLTRYMAN’S 
QUESTION  BOX 

How  can  oats  be  sprouted  so  that  they 
will  not  become  moldy? 

Oats  sprout  best  at  temperatures  of 
60  to  70°  F.  The  simplest  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  mold  is  to  use  formalin.  For  each 
tray  (usually  2x2  feet)  soak  6  quarts 


of  oats  in  6  quarts  of  lukewarm  water 
to  which  you  have  added  1  teaspoonful 
of  formalin.  Let  them  soak  from  36  to 
48  hours  and  then  spread  them  out  on 
trays  about  1  inch  deep.  Sprinkle  each 
day  and  stir  the  oats  until  the  sprouts 
are  about  %  inch  long.  If  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  right,  they  should  be  ready  to 
feed  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Last  year  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  keeping  the  brooder  stove  going  after 
it  became  warm,  but  was  still  cool  enough 
at  night  so  that  chickens  needed  heat. 
Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  keeping 
a  brooder  stove  going? 

There  is  one  practice  that  will  help, 
namely,  to  remove  the  brooder  canopy 
or  lift  it  up  if  it  is  on  pulleys.  This 
allows  the  heat  to  rise;  therefore  it  af¬ 
fects  your  thermometer  less  and  there 
is  less  danger  of  the  fire  going  out. 

At  what  age  should  chicks  be  allowed 
outdoors? 

Of  course  this  depends  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  weather,  but  many  poultry- 
men  allow  chicks  out  on  bare  ground 
even  though  there  are  snowdrifts  with¬ 
in  a  few  feet.  Chicks  can  be  allowed 
outside  with  safety  as  soon  as  they 
are  a  week  old,  particularly  if  you  can 
keep  them  close  to  the  entrance  with 
a  woven  wire,  enlarging  the  space  as 
they  learn  to  come  back  to  the  heat 
when  they  feel  the  need  of  it. 

Can  I  brood  ducklings  the  same  as  I  do 
chickens? 

Any  type  of  equipment  that  broods 
chickens  successfully  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  ducklings.  The  average  size 
colony  house  will  hold  100  to  150  duck¬ 
lings.  Keep  the  temperature  on  the 
brooder  about  95°  F.  the  first  week; 
80  to  85  the  second  week;  70  to  75  the 
third  week,  and  not  more  than  70  de¬ 
grees  thereafter. 

What's  the  proper  relationship  betv/een 
windows  and  floor  space  in  the  chicken 
house? 

A  good  rule  to  follow  is  1  square 
foot  of  window  for  each  20  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  Some  light  is  desirable 
in  the  back  of  the  house  and,  there¬ 
fore,  plan  for  three-fourths  of  the  win¬ 
dow  space  at  the  front  and  one-quarter 
at  the  back.  Whitewashing  the  interior 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page  ) 


Recreation,  Fire  Protection,  Fish 


THIS  FARM  pond  is  a  part  of  the 
soil  conservation  program  on  the 
Arthur  P.  Roeske,  Jr.,  dairy  farm  that 
won  him  first  place  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad’s  New  York  State 
soil  conservation  contest.  Roeske’s 
farm  is  at  Independence,  Allegany 
County.  He  received  the  first  state 
award  for  having  done  the  most  with 
the  resources  he  had  available,  and 
qualified  for  the  national  contest. 

The  12-month  program  on  his  198 
acres  included  building  the  new  pond, 
taking  out  two  stone  wall  hedgerows 
that  were  two  rods  by  100  rods,  build¬ 
ing  three  diversion  ditches  that  total¬ 
led  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  taking 
brush  off  pastures,  changing  fences  and 
building  one  drainage  ditch.  The  cost 
of  the  pond,  ditches  and  hedgerow  re¬ 
moval  was  $962. 

The  pond  had  just  started  to  fill  with 
water  when  the  above  photograph  was 
taken.  It  was  fertilized  with  an  8-8-4 


mixture  and  stocked  with  blue  gills  and 
large  mouth  bass.  With  the  addition  of 
some  shade  trees  and  a  well  seeded 
bank,  it  will  provide  a  recreational  spot 
for  the  family  as  well  as  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  for  fire  protection. 

Roeske  is  enthusiastic  about  his  pro¬ 
gram.  Fields  that  were  always  wet  are 
now  ready  for  production,  and  a  great 
deal  of  labor  will  be  saved  working 
fields  cleared  of  stone  fences. 

Other  prize  winners  in  the  contest, 
which  was  open  to  Soil  Conservation 
District  members  in  all  New  York 
Counties  served  by  the  B  &  O,  were: 
Ernest  Morgan,  Freedom,  Cattaraugus 
County;  and  William  Gratwick,  Lin- 
wood,  Livingston  County. 

County  contests  were  judged  by  lo¬ 
cal  soil  district  directors.  State  win¬ 
ners  were  selected  by  Irving  B.  Staf¬ 
ford,  State  Conservationist;  H.  J. 
Evans,  a  state  soil  conservation  com¬ 
mittee  director;  and  Hugh  M.  Wilson, 
extension  service  conservationist. 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved— U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul- 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatches 
every  week. 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  — 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  tor  Circular  —  established  1 920. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR. 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

%Li'of  SPIZZERINKTUM 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 

iSPIZZERINKTUM  methods  of 
breeding  assure  you  the  very 
best  in  production,  livability  and 
ji,  meat  quality.  Just  add  your  good 
— -  management  to  the  inherent  qualities 

of  SPIZZERINKTUM  chicks  —  New  Hampshires  or 
Barred  Rocks — and  you’ll  make  real  profits  well 
ahead  of  usual  schedule.  Buy  direct  from  the 
breeding  source  and  avoid  substitutes. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

Straight  Run,  Sexed  Pullets  or  Cocxerels  100% 
U.  S.-N.  H.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean.  Chicks 
Shipped  by  Express-Parcel  Post-Airfreight. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  11,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


.WHITI4t0CK 


as 


PER  100 
SUMMER 
PRICES 


IVIAY 

CHICKS.. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

A11  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders, 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY, 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 
WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 

&  SONS,  INC. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  I™ 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Lius. 
Gasson  Str.  W  Leg -  $[3.50  $27.00  $3 .00 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg .  1  ?n‘nn  19  5fl 

Wh.&B.Rks.&  R.I.  Reds  14.50  20.00  12.50 

_ _  '  N.  H.  Reds  &  Rock  Red  Cross 

lecial  direct  from  N.  H - -  16.50  24.00  16. 

Lx  Chicks . --$10.00.  Assorted,  Our  Choice....-..-*®-® 

1  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Sexlhg  J5». 

Catalog  FREE.  _ 

J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


mson  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
rred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  hatched  from 
,s  direct  from  N.  H.  We  can  furnish  sexed  or 
aight  run  chicks,  95%  Pullets  guaranteed  Shipp™ 
reel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guarantees 
-ite  for  catalog  and  prices.  ...-r-uenv 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
,X  A.  -  -  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


CHIX  -  TURKEYS  -  DUX 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  for  your  profits 
HILLPOT  HATCHERIES 
Box  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  phonf0ix 
Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  0864 

Easton,  Penna.  Phone  4861 


HICKS  s°A7ECtEsm> 

;  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Bl.  Minorcas 
I;  Pits.  $22.;  Ckls.  $3.  N.H.  Reds.  Wh.&Bar.  Bocks, 
mp-Rocks  St  Rock-Hamps  $14. — 100;  Pits.  $*3-'^, 

I.  Assorted  $8.  H.  Mixed  $10.  Light  $5.  100%  Guar- 
ier  direct  from  adv.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Parcel 
ciyne's  Chick  Farm,  Box  A,  McAlisterville/  r  j 

MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 
of  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  aw 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

IRAWPER'5  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  10- 
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Babcock’s  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world’s 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our'  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 

ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S. 


WINNER 

WORLD’S  contest 
RECORD  FOR 

aU  breeds 


highest 
leghorn 
PEN 
in  1947 


SEND  FOR  OUR 
TODAY 


NEW  CATALOG 


SPCK 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden>B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.I.  and  Cross  breds. 


CHAP^ 

^^AftMTChicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES 

For  more  eggs  per  bird,  more  meat  per 
lb.  of  feed  consumed,  get  Chapman  Farms 
chicks.  Developed  by  careful,  expert  breeding 
to  combine  these  money-making  qualities: 
high  livability,  fast  even  growth  and  feather¬ 
ing,  quality  meat,  and  heavy  persistent  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs. 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Join  the  hundreds  of  poultrymen  and  farmers 
who  have  had  success  with  Chapman  chicks — 
order  early!  Write  for  catalog  &.  prices.  Box  A. 


CHAPMAN  fAiwis»»w*^.NSTY; 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 


If  you’re  interested  in: 

QUALITY 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Certified:  N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.: 

•CHICKS  •  BREEDING  MALES 

•HATCHING  EGGS 

OR  STARTED  PULLETS 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

A  postcard  brings  our  catalogue  and  latest  price  list. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed 

RICE  BROTHERS 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  Ro»te3-A-4,  Trumansburg.N.Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-one  years  ot  Oreeding  U.S.R.O.P  Foundation 
S.  C.  Large  ■  type  White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  &  Start¬ 
ed  Chicks.  Clot  our  1945  Price  List  Write  Today. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


big  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RUGGED  steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs, 
liens  mated  with  males  from  lt.O.P.  hens.  Our  22nd 
year  breeding  Leghorns.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets. 
Semi  tor  free  catalog.  Low  Prices.  Cockerels  $3.-100. 

C.  M.  5 HELLEN BERGER  S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  37,  Richfield,  Penna. 


4^1 

DM  BARRON  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  Importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Large  liens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P 

Lens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Bun  Chicks  &  Pullets 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  for 

QUALITY  BREEDING— EXTRA  PROFITS 
Bloodtested.  100%  live  del.  Postpaid. 
STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H,  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NIEMOND'S  chicks 

S  C.  White  Leg*.  A  Hea.y  Breeds.  Str.  Bun  & 
breeders  Bloodtested.  Write  for  Cir.  A-  Prices. 

NIEMOND'S  Hatchery,  Box  A, McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certifie 
Reds  &  White  Leqhorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
PAUL  S.  PELLMAN,  Owner,  RICHFIELD,  P< 


Say 


dial  you  saw  ehe 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


( Continued  from  O-pposite  Page ) 
of  a  poultry  house  goes  a  long  way  in 
making  full  use  of  light  which  comes 
in  through  the  windows. 

Is  it  practical  to  keep  hens  in  a  house 
that  has  a  dirt  floor? 

Dirt  floors  certainly  cut  down  cost 
of  the  poultry  house,  and  hens  can  be 
perfectly  comfortable  in  such  a  house, 
particularly  if  you  use  built-up  litter 
so  that  the  floor  will  be  dry.  However, 
most  poultrymen  would  vote  against 
dirt  floors,  one  of  the  big  handicaps 
being  that  it  makes  l’at  control  practi¬ 
cally  impossible. 

—  A.  A.  - 

SHOULD  HAIRY  COWS 
BE  INBRED? 

( Continued  from  Page  19) 
uation  from  Lee’s  point  of  view: 

1.  A  host  of  dairymen  have  been 
misled  and  have  concluded  that  the 
best  way  to  perpetuate  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  herd  sire  is  to  intensify  his 
characteristics  in  his  offspring  by 
breeding  to  closely  related  cows. 

2.  Many  dairymen  have  failed  to 
analyze  fully  the  results  that  have  been 
secured.  A  host  of  production  records 
clearly  indicates  that  the  average  life¬ 
time  production  of  the  inbred  daugh¬ 
ters  of  a  cow  show  a  decrease  in  com¬ 
parison  to  her  own  production. 

3.  If  inbreeding  or  close  breeding 
has  been  practiced,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  sacrifice  the  inherited  ability  of 
these  cows  to  produce.  These  inbred 
daughters  will  deliver  heifers  that  will 
have  vigor  and  high  production  when 
they  are  sired  by  an  unrelated  bull  of 
high  quality. 

4.  Much  of  the  unsatisfactory  results 
from  inbred  cows  is  the  result  of  their 
inability  to  “take  it.”  They  seem  to  be 
susceptible  to  every  trouble  that  af¬ 
fects  cows.  As  Lee  has  observed  in 
studying  the  records,  a  very  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  stay  in  dairy  herds 
for  only  2,  3  or  4  years. 

Necessarily,  I  have  given  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence  which  Leland 
Lamb  has  collected.  The  facts  present¬ 
ed  here  will  doubtless  come  as  a  shock 
to  many  dairymen  who  have  been  de¬ 
pending  on  close  breeding  as  a  means 
of  building  up  a  herd  of  higher  pro¬ 
ducing  cows.  We  ask  you  to  consider 
the  evidence  and  to  check  it  against 
your  own  experience.  Needless  to  say, 
your  comments  will  be  appreciated. 

—  a. a.  — 

THE  LATEST  "DOPE” 

ON  WEED  KILLERS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
grow  primarily  one  or  two  crops  which 
are  tolerant  of  2,4-D.  Here  in  the 
Northeast  we  grow  many  crops,  some 
of  which,  such  as  tomatoes,  beans, 
peas,  alfalfa  and  clovers,  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  injury  from  2,4-D  weed  kill¬ 
ers.  Here  in  the  Northeast,  too,  it  is 
the  common  practice  to  seed  clover  or 
alfalfa  with  wheat  or  oats,  and  treat¬ 
ing  such  seeded  fields  with  2,4-D  for¬ 
mulations  would  wipe  out  these  as  well 
as  the  weeds.  Then  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  different  varie¬ 
ties,  particularly  com,  exhibit  different 
degrees  of  tolerance  or  susceptibility  to 
2,4-D.  Furthermore,  this  chemical 
works  differently  on  various  types  of 
soil  and  under  different  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  (To  be  continued ) 

—  A.A.  — 

GRASS  SILAGE 
REPRINTS 

Reprints  have  been  made  of  two  re¬ 
cent  articles  on  making  grass  silage. 
They  are  in  folder  form  entitled  “Keep¬ 
ing  Up  To  Date  On  Grass  Silage.”  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  this  fold¬ 
er  to  subscribers  on  request.  Write  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Box  367,  Ithaca.  New  York,  and 
tell  us  how  many  copies  you  would 
like  us  to  send. 


TlirlfOU  Dnilltc  Bay  Old  and  Started  Poults, 

lUlfVCy  ruullo  SexedPoults 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

19  years  selective  breeding  for  early  developing,  vigorous  poults.  All  eggs 
produced  and  hatched  on  our  farms. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Cleon 

Timerman’s  Turkey  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Clifton  H.  Timerman,  Jeff.  Co.  La  Fargeville,  New  York. 


EMENTSss  CHICKS 


For  greatei  egg  production,  increased  flock  health,  and  unusual  stamina,  — 
raise  Clements  Chicks  this  season.  We  offer  a  breed  or  cross  to  fill  your  needs. 

CLEMENTS  BLACK  SEX-LINKS — especially  fine  for  commercial  egg  farmers  —  quick 
growing,  amazing  disease  resistance,  high  production. 

CLEMENTS  REDS  —  Bred  for  high  livability,  vitality,  unusually  heavy  egg  production. 
CLEMENTS  ROCKS  —  Famous  for  stamina  and  egg  laving  abilities. 

MAINE  —  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Pullet  chicks  available — AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Order  your  choice  of  the  above  breeds  now. 
37  years  breeding  experience  and  Clements  Guarantee  protect  you.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS, 


Box  24, 


Winterport,  Maine. 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER’S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 

White  Leghorns  ... . . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

SUPER  MATEO  W1I.  LEG .  14.00  28.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  _  13.00  26.00  2.00 

Bar  or  White  Rocks -  15.00  22.00  10.00 

$lAA  Rock  Hamp  Cross _  15.00  22.00  10.00 

AAA  Hamp  Rock  Cross _ _ _  16.00  23.00  10.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  _  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


All  Breeucis  carefully  cullcu  a. 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon  &Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
Will  ship  C.O.O.— Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . ..$12.50  $25.00  $2.00 

Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.50  26.00  3.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks  .  14.50  22.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds _  14.50  22.00  12.00 

Black  Giants,  White  Giants.. .  20.00  25.00  25.00 

Grade  A  Chicks  eggs  dir.  from  N.  Eng.  Sts.  Breeders 
New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  Cross  17.00  26.00  15.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Red-Roeks  Sex-Link  17.00  26.00  15.00 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns..  14.00  28.00  3.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar  190  100  10l> 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  Str  Pits.  CkB 

Elsasser’s  R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg _ $13.00  $27.00  $3.00 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  W.  Leg .  12.00  25.00  2.00 

R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks _ 15.00  20.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds  and  White  Rocks _  15.00  20.00  12.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pa» 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  ail  Pullets  FREE  CAT  A 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  3.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
PARM  BOX  A  McALISTEL  ' I LL t  PENNSYLVANI 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY,  PUL¬ 
LORUM  TESTED  CHICKS.  Immediate  shipment.  Bar¬ 
red —  White  Rocks,  $9.90  per  100;  $5.75 — 50;  $3.00 — 
25.  Pullets,  $12.40;  Cockerels,  $11.95.  White — Brown 
Leghorn,  Buff  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  &.  White 
Minorcas,  $10.95 — 100;  $6.00 — 50;  $3.25 — 25.  Heavy 
breed  pullets,  $13.40;  Cockerels,  $11.95.  Leghorn  & 
Minorca  pullets,  $19.40;  Cockerels.  $4.50.  Heavy  assort¬ 
ed,  straight  run,  $8.95 — 100:  Any  sex,  any  breed,  our 
choice,  $5.90 — 100;  plus  postage.  All  chicks  top  quality, 
from  purebred,  bloodtested  flocks.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  order  in  now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  to¬ 
day.  Pay  your  postman,  C.O.D. 

MT  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES. 

DEPT.  AA,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO. 


iFHUiMiuysr 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES.  Assorted  heavies,  no  Leg¬ 
horns.  $5.90  per  100,  plus  postage.  Strong,  healthy 
chicks;  no  cripples,  no  culls.  Send  money  order  for 
prompt  shipment.  100%  live  delivery. 

ECONOMY  CHICKS.  LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


SPECIAL  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  U  nsexed  Pits.  Ckl3 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEG. 

FROM 

EGGS 

100 

100 

100 

PRODUCED  ON  OUR 

OWN 

FARM 

$14. 

$27. 

$4. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W 

Leg.  .. 

12. 

25. 

2. 

N.  H.  Reds  . . 

14. 

20. 

12. 

White  &  B.  Rocks... 

14. 

20. 

12. 

14. 

20. 

12. 

Assorted  Heavy  Ckls.  $10.-100  From  Bloodtested 
Breeders.  Cat.  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


d-JV$.*W»W»“A“»-«WWW*S^VW u-»-vuv 

TURKEY 
POULTS 


GRAYBtLL’S  *  chicks 


Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.  O.  D _  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

GRAYBILL’S  SPECIAL  MATING  100  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns -  $14.  $28.  $2. 

Ail  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns _  13.  26.  2. 

Br.  &  Wh.  Rox  &  Cross  Breeds . .  15.  22.  10. 

AAA  Br.  Cr.  &  AAA  N.  II.  Reds  (Dir. )  16.  25.  10. 

Spec.  II.  Mix  $9.  Mix  No  Sex  Guar.  $7.  100%  live 
arrival  guar.  Sex  guar.  95.%  BWD  Tested  Breeders. 
(3  to  4  wk.  old  Wh.  Leg,  Pits.  50c  Ea.  Ship  Exp.  Col.) 
Order  direct  or  write  for  FREE  Literature. 

C.  S.  Graybill  Pltry  Farm  &  Hatch.  Box4,  Cocolamus,  Pa 


NED 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Early  maturing,  heavy  laying  N.diar  Hamps  deserve  top 
ranking  on  your  1948  production  program.  They  produce 
what  arc  most  in  demand — BIG  EGGS.  Based  on  17 
years  of  R.O.P.  breeding — U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Clean.  Catalog  sent  on  request  —  better  order  chicks 
early.  Write  today. 

NEDLAR  FARMS,  Box  E,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
tor  size,  type,  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  and 
Breeders. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa 


YEAR  AROUND  SERVICE 

Over  thirty  years  of  Breeding  and  Hatching  1948  baby 
chicks  A  Started  pullets.  Large  Barron  English  Type 
White  Leghorns  up  to  338  egg  line,  Min-Leghorn  cross. 
Barred  A  White  Rocks,  Red-Rocks.  All  from  Pullorum 
tested  stock.  100%  alive  arrival.  Write, 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  54-X,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


QUALITY  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hamilton  Bronze  and  Oomes  White  Hollands.  Pullorum 
clean.  Breeders,  no  eggs  purchased.  Circular  with  low 
prices  FREE. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  A,  Washingtonville.  Pa. 


TURKEYS: 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  White 
Hollands,  Small  Whites.  For 
Better  Poults  at  lower  prices  Write: 

Kline's  Turkey  Plant,  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  POULTS  from  the  Famous  LAUXMONT 
White  Holland  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Get  de¬ 
tails  why  our  business  increased  1208%  this  past  sea - 
sou.  Low  price,  high  quality.  Circular  free.  LAUX¬ 
MONT  Turkey  Ranch,  R.  I,  Wrightsvillo,  Penua. 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLAND 

Eggs  &  Poults.  Mass.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  It  always 
pays  to  buy  the  best. 

PETER'S  TURKEY  FARM 

1094  Middieboro  Ave.,  E.  Taunton,  Mass.  Tel.  7931. 

|  DUCKLINGS  1 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Hatched  from  large  selected  Breeders.  Shipped 
promptly.  $22 — 100. 

Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  New  York. 


DUCKLINGS.  Giant  Pekins  $26.-100.  Rouens  $40.00, 
Indian  Runners  $25.00,  White  Pekins,  $22.00.  Less  than 
100,  add  2c  per  duckling.  Goose  eggs  75c  each. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  whsst 
prise  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad,” 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 
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A  for  Your  'Jto&u 


LOORS  are  fundamen¬ 
tal  in  the  appearance 
of  a  room.  Yet  finish, 
ing  a  floor,  new  or 
old,  is  something 
that  even  an  ama¬ 
teur  can  do,  provid¬ 
ed,  of  course,  you  go 
at  it  the  right  way!  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  different  ways  are  satisfac¬ 
tory — and  the  kind  of  wood,  its  age  and 
condition,  the  wear  it  will  get,  the  fin¬ 
ishing  materials  and  labor  available  all 
have  to  be  considered.  If  you  can  start 
with  a  new  hardwood  floor,  the  finish¬ 
ing  is  much  easier  than  if  an  old  worn 
soft  wood  has  to  be  conditioned.  How¬ 
ever,  one  takes  what  one  gets! 

Whatever  the  wood  is,  the  boards 
must  be  firmly  fastened  down  and 
cracks  filled  if  necessary.  The  main 
job  is  getting  the  floor  in  condition. 
No  finish  is  good  enough  to  hide  glar¬ 
ing"  faults  or  careless  preparation.  Old 
finish  should  be  removed,  or  enough 
so  that  the  new  finish  will  take  effect. 

If  yours  is  a  new  hardwood  floot  or 
one  that  has  been  sanded  down  to  bare 
wood,  here  is  how  we  have  kept  our 
floors  for  twelve  years.  By  the  way,  a 
power  sanding  machine  needs  some¬ 
body  who  knows  how  to  operate  it — 
or  your  floor  may  be  damaged  per¬ 
manently. 

After  our  white  oak  floors  were  laid 
and  sanded  smooth  by  the  carpenters, 
a  filler  was  used;  in  this  case  it  was 
a  paste  filler  containing  little  if  any 
coloring.  It  was  applied  and  let  stand 
until  it  had  penetrated  as  much  as 


possible.  Then  the  excess  paste  was 
wiped  off.  After  it  was  thoroughly  dry 
and  hard,  two  more  coats  of  paste  wax 
were  applied,  with  necessary  drying 
and  polishing  down  between  coats; 
another  coat  went  on  about  six  months 
later.  The  advantage  of  a  wax  finish 
is  that  worn  spots  may  be  renewed 
as  needed,  with  a  general  application 
over  the  floor  every  four  or  six  months. 

I  have  found  that  where  traffic  is 
heaviest,  the  wax  wears  down;  and  in 
keeping  these  spots  protected  by  extra 
applications  of  wax,  it  slowly  builds  up 
on  the  sides  of  these  spots  and  dark¬ 
ens.  When  this  happens  I  moisten  a 
cloth  in  kerosene  or  gasoline  and  wipe 
off  the  excess,  ,then  re-wax.  I  take 
every  precaution  against  fire,  having- 
windows  and  doors  open  and  no  flame 
anywhere  near. 

A  mechanical  polisher  makes  the 
work  of  keeping  waxed  floors  much 
simpler;  however,  the  old-fashioned 
box  covered  with  thick  pads  of  woolen 
material  and  weighted  with  bricks  in 
order  to  get  enough  pressure  gives  a 
very  satisfactory  finish,  but  is  more 
work,  of  course.  The  liquid  waxes  that 
can  be  mopped  on  to  the  floor  save  this 
trouble  but  they  water-spot  and  should 
not  be  used  on  shellac. 

Dry  mopping  between  waxings  is 
usually  sufficient  for  keeping  the  floor 
clean,  with  extra  wax  applied  occasi¬ 
onally  to  worn  spots.  Barely  dampen 
the  mop  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  ker¬ 
osene  and  1  part  paraffin  oil.  When  the 
mop  gets  dirty,  wash  it  out  in  hot  wa¬ 


ter  and  soap,  dry,  then  dampen  again 
with  the  mixture. 

Shellac  gives  a  good-looking  floor  if 
you  do  not  have  to  use  it!  But  if  there 
is  traffic  over  it,  the  shellac  soon  chips 
and  leaves  the  floor  exposed.  Shellac 
is  brittle  and  really  is  not  satisfactory 
from  my  point  of  view.  Floor  varnish 
is  more  durable  than  shellac  and  does 
not  turn  white  when  water  drops  on  it. 

When  tung  oil  is  available,  many 
people  prefer  to  use  it  as  a  filler  be¬ 
cause  it  penetrates  the  wood  and  seals 
the  pores;  also  it  is  tough  and  resistant 
to  wear.  It  is  especially  recommended 
for  floors  that  will  have  a  lot  of  traf¬ 
fic.  If  you  can  get  floorseal  containing 
tung  oil  (which  may  or  may  not  con¬ 
tain  oil  stain),  apply  it,  and  allow  to 
dry  about  fifteen  minutes.  Start  wip- 


surface  in  good  condition.  But  if  the 
floor  is  old  and  uneven  it  will  need  ex¬ 
tra  attention.  First,  see  that  every 
board  is  tight,  nailing  down  if  neces¬ 
sary.  A  nailset  is  a  good  tool  to  use 
here  to  prevent  hammer  marks  on 
your  floors. 

Then  see  that  every  crack  is  filled, 
and,  when  the  crack  filler  has  dried, 
sandpaper  the  floor  to  make  as  smooth 
a  surface  as  possible;  a  filler  is  needed 
to  fill  the  pores  in  the  wood.  A  simple 
one  is  made  by  melting  one  pound  of 
glue  in  hot  water  and  mixing  it  with 
five  pounds  of  yellow  ochre  paint  to 
make  a  mixture  of  the  consistency  of 
paint.  While  being  used,  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  dish  of  hot  water.  After  this 
coat  is  thoroughly  dry,  follow  by  a  coat 
of  regular  floor  paint  in  the  desired 
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mg  off  excess  seal  with  clean  rags  be¬ 
fore  the  seal  begins  to  gum.  Then  buff 
the  floor  either  by  hand  with  number 
2  steel  wool  or  with  a  power  machine; 
sweep  clean  and  apply  a  second  coat  of 
seal.  Then  you  would  apply  wax  coat¬ 
ings  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  above  unless  you  prefer  the 
duller  surface  or  wish  to  avoid  any 
risk  of  slipping. 

The  special  wax  sold  by  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  seal  manufacturers  is  harder  and 
takes  real  buffing  to  get  a  hard  sur¬ 
face,  but  it  gives  good  service.  Less 
hard  waxes  could  be  applied  after¬ 
wards.  For  safety’s  sake,  go  easy  on 
the  polishing  of  stair  treads. 

These  penetrating  floor  seals  are 
made  by  various  manufacturers.  Some 
contain  varnish.  This  gives  a  glossier 
finish  to  the  floor  but  it  does  not  pene¬ 
trate  the  wood  so  well.  Also  it  requires 
more  time  and  skill  in  patching  worn 
spots  than  if  it  contained  no  varnish. 
The  seal  which  contains  no  varnish 
gives  a  dull  finish,  penetrates  the  wood 
more  deeply  and  is  more  easily  “touch¬ 
ed  up’’  than  if  it  had  a  varnish  base. 

A  temperature  of  65°  F.  is  best  for 
applying  the  seal  and  the  mixture  itself 
should  be  at  room  temperature.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  before  applying  the  seal 
the  floor  must  be  free  from  any  dust 
from  sanding,  from  any  heel  marks  or 
anything  which  might  mar  its  appear¬ 
ance.  This  means  extreme  care  on  the 
part  of  the  workman. 

Crack  Fillers 

A  simple  crack  filler  is  made  from 
flake  glue,  dissolved  in  a  small  amount 
of  water  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler, 
and  fine  sawdust,  preferably  from  the 
same  kind  of  wood  as  the  floor.  Mix 
the  glue  and  sawdust  to  a  putty-like 
consistency  and  while  still  warm  fill 
cracks  with  it,  using  a  thin  putty  knife, 
small  spatula  or  old  kitchen  knife. 

Fill  cracks  to  a  little  above  the  floor 
level  and,  when  dry,  sand  down  to 
floor  level.  Incidentally,  always  sand 
with  the  grain  of  the  wood,  never 
across. 

Another  crack  filler  commonly  used 
is  made  by  adding  dry  plaster  of  Paris 
to  a  little  floor  varnish  to  make  a  stiff 
putty.  It  sets  slowly  and  becomes  very 
hard  when  dry.  Two  fillings  may  be 
necessary  for  large  cracks- — the  first 
filling  may  shrink. 

II  You  Faint 

A  smooth  floor  which  has  been  paint¬ 
ed  already  needs  only  a  fresh  coat;  a 
new  coat  every  year  should  keep  the 


color.  It  is  important  to  get  floor 
paint,  as  it  wears  better  than  that  in¬ 
tended  for  use  on  walls  or  ceilings.  A 
second  coat  may  be  added  if  the  floor 
was  very  poor  to  start  with. 

A  soft  lustrous  finish  which  at  the 
same  time  protects  the  paint  and 
makes  it  last  longer  is  obtained  by 
rubbing  the  completely  dry  painted 
surface  with  a  soft  cloth  moistened 
with  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and 
linseed  oil.  Of  course  the  difficulty  just 
now  is  to  get  the  linseed  oil,  which  is 
a  world  scarcity. 

If  the  Floor  Is  Varnished 

If  a  varnished  floor  has  white  spots 
made  by  water,  or  if  there  are  slight 
scratches,  they  may  be  made  less  con¬ 
spicuous  by  rubbing  with  furniture 
polish  or  linseed  oil.  Then  if  they  still 
,  show,  a  light  sandpapering  followed  by 
a  new  coat  of  varnish  would  be  in 
order.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to 
“patch”  a  varnished  floor.  If  it  is  bad¬ 
ly  worn,  it  is  best  to  remove  the  old 
varnish  and  start  anew. 

Marks  made  by  rubber  heels  may  be 
removed  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  gaso¬ 
line;  if  this  leaves  a  dull  spot,  brighten 
it  up  with  furniture  polish.  On  waxed 
floors  it  would  mean  rewaxing  the 
cleaned  spot. 


SPRINGTIME 

CALLER 

By  Clara  Mack 

Who  rattles  all  our  door  knobs? 
Who  taps  our  window  pane? 

And  scrubs  the  winter  rooftops 
With  bucketsful  of  rain? 

Who  sprinkles  yellow  daffodils 
Along  the  south  driveway? 

It  must  be  Merrie  April, 

First  cousin  to  Miss  May. 
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No.  2428.  Slim  trim  princess  dress 
gives  smooth  fit  from  shoulder  to  new 
flaring  hemline.  Half  sash  ties  in  a  bow 
in  back.  Sizes  16  to  20,  36  to  52.  Size 
18,  4 y2  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2186.  Raglan-sleeved  dress,  with 
icy  eyelet  ruffling,  points  up  a  face¬ 
framing  square  neckline  and  pays  fine 
attention  to  tucking.  Sizes  8  to  16.  Size 
12,  2%  yards  35-inch,  1%  yards  ruffl¬ 
ing. 

No.  2431.  Scalloped  shoulder  yoke 
simulates  the  new  “bertha”  collar  line; 
fitted  basque  bodice  releases  a  full 
swinging  skirt  needed  by  girls  of  2  to 
8.  Size  4  requires  1%  yards  35-inch 
fabric. 

No.  2215.  Teen  town’s  favorite  dress 
has  a  tabbed  yoke  and  simulated 
flounce  to  beruffle.  Note  the  new  neck¬ 
line.  Sizes  9  to  19.  Size  15,  3%  yards 
35-inch  fabric. 

fO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 


PATTERN  ORDERS  STOLEN 

During  the  weekend  of  March  13, 
burglars  rifled  the  safe  at  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  Pattern  Service, 
Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.  Approximately  135  letters 
from  readers  containing  money  and 
pattern  orders  which  had  not  been 
filled,  were  stolen.  These  orders  will 
be  filled  promptly  if  the  readers 
affected  will  send  the  numbers  of 
the  patterns  ordered.  DO  NOT  SEND 
ANY  MONEY;  just  a  copy  of  your 
order.  Thanks. 


size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  20 
cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted. 
Add  15  cents  for  our  new  Spring  Fashion 
Book  with  over  150  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


lij  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


JWISH  TO  thank  those  of  you  who 
Wr°te  me  about  your  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  scalloped  potatoes  and  your 
winter  projects.  Your  letters  have 
made  me  feel  rich  in  new  friends. 
Many  of  you  said  that  you  rely  on  a 
nn  white  sauce  and  a  slow  oven  to 
achieve  uncurdled  scalloped  potatoes. 

ter  23  years  of  experimentation,  one 
leader  finds  a  satisfactory  method  in 
iling  or  steaming  sliced  potatoes  10 


minutes  before  combining  with  thin 
white  sauce  and  baking.  Another  sim¬ 
mers  sliced  potatoes  in  white  sauce  for 
7  minutes  before  baking.  A  number  re¬ 
port  good  success  with  my  method  of 
pre-baking  sliced  potatoes  for  15  min¬ 
utes  before  adding  milk.  One  woman 
believes  the  secret  of  avoiding  curdling 
is  to  use  light  cream  instead  of  butter 
and  milk. 

Your  letters  on  winter  projects  show 
that  crocheting  leads  all  other  hob¬ 
bies.  Knitting  is  a  favorite,  especially 
gay  mittens  for  children.  One  woman 
makes  dolls  to  send  at  Christmas  to 
needy  children.  Another  dyes  materials 
and  makes  quilts  and  rugs.  Many  re¬ 
finish  furniture.  One  reader  has  col¬ 
lected  buttons  from  every  State  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 

A  78-year-old  man  makes  lamps 
from  birdseye  maple,  knotty  pine  and 
twisted  limbs  found  in  the  woods.  A 
C Continued  on  Page  26) 
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GINGER¬ 

BREADS 


IVIake  your  gingerbreads 
with  “prize-winning”  colonial  Molasses.  The  real 
old-fashioned  kind.  Made  from  finest  fresh  crushed 
Louisiana  sugar  cane.  Extra  rich  in  flavor,  body,  color 
and  nutrition. 


FREE!  “Your  Molasses  Cook  Book!’  Newly  published! 
Color  illustrated.  32  pages  “prize-winning”  recipes,  for 
dishes  made  with  molasses.  Send  to  Colonial  Molasses  Co., 
Inc.,  96  Forrest  St.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


The  name  COLONIAL  also  identifies  highest  quality  pancake  syrup. 
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18  Cannon  100%  Virgin 
Wool  Blankets 

Hundreds  of  women's  organiza¬ 
tions  aro  raising  funds  through 
our  ©asy-to-follow  BLANKET 
CLUB  PLANS,  YOU  CAN  OO 
IT  TOO! 

FREE:  Write  TODAY  for  CAN¬ 
NON,  EMSOND  OR  BEACON 
Blanket  Color  Swalcho*  and  com¬ 
plete  details  of  our  SALES  and 
PROFIT  Plan. 

Send  Name,  Address,  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  number  of  Members  to — 

CHARLES  $.  BURNS  ASSOCIATES 

1220-24  Centre  Avenue 
Beading,  Ponrva. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  1  YEAR! 

A  strikingly  beautiful  fixture  in  polished  alumi¬ 
num  finish.  Suitable  for  every  room.  Model 
C-32AP  (illustrated),  $9.75. 

Model  C-32S  with  etched  de¬ 
sign  glass  shade,  $12.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Direct  from  factory. 

Send  for  literature.  Write 
HANOVER  LIGHTING 
SALES,  Box  186,  Hanover, 

Pennsylvania.  Dept.  E.P. 


•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table — a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  50  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  havd 
proved.  Get  a  25?  box.  Use  as  directed. 


ALWAYS  CARRY. 


QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 


NOW 

SHE  SHOPS 
“CASH  AND  CARRY 


Without  Painful  Backache 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache 
quickly,  once  they  discover  that  the  real 
cause  of  their  trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  N ature’s  chief  way  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the 
blood.  They  help  most  people  pass  about  3 
pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 
maycausenaggingbackache,  rheumatic  pains, 
leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up 
nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty 
passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some¬ 
times  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


HEAT  -  QUICK  $3.48 
HOT  WATER  HEATER 

Get  one  while  they  last. 
Use  an  A-C  or  D-C  cur¬ 
rent.  Guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Send  money  order  or  check  to: 

HOUSEHOLD  SPECIALTIES 

BOX  228  DOLGEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

No  C.  0.  0.  Orders. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


USED  BUT  REBUILT  IN  CLEAN,  GOOD  CON  DITION  ! 

ARMY  SHOES  $2.79 


Now  you  can  wear  these  sturdy,  all  weather  A  PAIR 
Army  Shoes.  Will  last  and  stand  up  under  the 
toughest  wear.  Pits  comfortably,  thick  soled, 
strong  leather.  Russet  tan  color  only.  All 
sizes.  Valued  about  $5  a  pair.  Now  only 
$2.79  a  pair.  Also  higher  top  Combat 
Boots  only  $3.75.  Send  shoe  size,  name  and 
address.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  post¬ 
man  on  delivery  $2.79  plus  postage. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Order  Now! 

Also  send  for  our  free  catalog  of 
shoes,  hats,  suits,  army  clothes,  etc. 

EUNICE  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

101,  Dept.  AA-D,  N.  Y.  C. 
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New  Way 
to  Hear  Better 


Without  Riskiruj  a  Penny! 


Send  coupon  below,  receive  this  amaz¬ 
ing  hearing  aid  by  mail— no  “ fitting ” 
needed,  no  sales  pressure. 

So  good  we  can  offer  you  this 

MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

Wear  your  Zenith  "75"  at  home,  at  work, 
anywhere.  Compare  its  QUALITY,  PER¬ 
FORMANCE,  OPERATING  ECONOMY  (less 
than  Je  per  hour  battery  cost)  with  that  of 
ANY  other  hearing  aid.  If  the  Zenith  "75" 
isn't  better  than  you  ever  dreamed  ANY 
hearing  aid  could  be,  return  it  within  10 
days  of  receipt  and  Zenith  will  refund 
your  money  in  full. 

Kow— for  the  first  time— you  can  judge  en¬ 
tirely  for  yourself  how  much  a  hearing  aid 
can  mean  in  your  life !  For  the  new  Zenith 
"75”  employs  an  advanced  principle  that 
eliminates  the  need  for  "fitting.”  The  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  principle  was  recently  con¬ 
firmed  by  U.S.  Government-sponsored  re¬ 
search  at  Harvard  University. 

SAVES  YOU  OVER  $100,  TOO! 

Because  the  new  Zenith  “75”  comes  to  you 
by  mail,  it  saves  you  embarrassing  visits  to 
salesrooms  and  annoying  sales  pressure. 
Also  saves  you  over  $100  cash  money.  If  its 
price  had  to  include  “fitting,”  middlemen’s 
profits  and  high  sales  commissions,  it  would 
have  to  sell  for  $195  instead  of  $75.  So  do  as 
tens  of  thousands  have  already  done.  Order 
your  Zenith  “75”  by  mailing  the  coupon 
below  —  right  now ! 

|Y  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  ZENITH  RADIOS 

Look  only  to 
y°ur^  doctor 

a  nd  hea  ring .  '*  *•' VsS' 

MAIL  COUPON  — 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation 

Hearing  Aid  Division,  Dept.  AA  J16. 

5801  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 

I  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  ?75*  for 
one  Zenith  “75”  ilearing  Aid.  Unless  I  am 
completely  satisfied,  and  find  the  Zenith  ”75” 
■uperior  to  any  other  hearing  aid,  I  may  return  it 
within  ten  days  and  get  my  money  back  in  full. 

*Plus  tax  of  $1.50  in  Illinois  or  New  York  City; 
$l>88  in  California ,  except  Los  Angeles,  $2.85. 

J  Please  send  me  free  descriptive  literature. 

Name. . . . . 

Address . . . . . . 

City . . . State . .  •  •  •  • 


BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

Largo  17  x  10  samples  make  selec¬ 
tion  easy.  Beautiful  colors,  smart 
patterns.  Wholesale  prices,  save  '/a. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Department  76,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GUEENS  OF  THE  FLOWER  WORLD! 

Strong,  heavy-rooted — -best  of  reds, 
pinks,  whites,  yellows.  Send  no  mon¬ 
ey— we  ship  c.o.d.  Just  pay  postman  $1 
plus  postal  fees.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
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SPRING  44 

GREENS  are  available  in  the  North¬ 
east  in  some  form  practically 
throughout  the  growing  season.  Even 
before  garden  greens  are  ready,  woods 
and  fields  do  their  bit  towards  provid¬ 
ing  them.  Pokeweed,  dandelions,  bur¬ 
dock,  common  milkweed,  mustard,  pig¬ 
weed  (iamb’s  quarters)  and  purslane 
(pussley)  are  all  available  in  late  spring. 
The  leaves  of  dandelion,  dock,  mustard, 
pigweed  and  purslane  may  be  eaten 
raw  in  salad  as  well  as  cooked. 

The  cooking  of  greens  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  their  welcome  on  the  family 
menu.  All  greens  should  be  well-wash¬ 
ed  in  several  changes  of  water,  lifting 
the  greens  out  so  that  the  soil_  is  left 
in  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  Never  soak 
greens  in  water.  If  necessary  to  hold 
them  for  a  while  before  cooking,  wash 
and  keep  cold  until  needed.  With  few 
exceptions,  very  little  water  should  be 
used  in  the  cooking  of  greens. 

To  Pan  Wild  Greens 

Panning  wild  edible  greens  is  a 
quick,  easy  top-of-stove  method  of 
cooking  tender  young  greens;  it  cooks 
and  serves  them  in  their  own  juice  with 
just  enough  fat  for  seasoning. 

Allow  about  2  tablespoons  of  but¬ 
ter  or  bacon  fat  for  every  quart  of 
washed  prepared  greens.  Melt  the  fat 
in  a  heavy  pan.  Add  the  greens  and 
cover  to  hold  in  the  steam.  Cook  slow¬ 
ly  for  15  to  20  minutes  or  until  the 
greens  are  just  tender,  stirring  occas¬ 
ionally  to  keep  from  sticking  to  the 
pan.  Then  season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
a  little  chopped  or  grated  onion  or  flav¬ 
orful  meat  drippings.  Serve  promptly. 

Spinach  may  be  panned  in  this  same 
manner. 

A  blend  of  different  wild  greens  in 
the  spring  may  be  especially  appeal¬ 
ing.  For  example,  small  amounts  of 
tender  dock,  dandelion  and  plantain. 
The  strong-flavored  greens  may  need 
to  be  boiled  two  or  three  minutes  in  a 
generous  amount  of  water,  then  drain¬ 
ed  and  panned  or  cooked  in  a-  little^ 
lightly  salted  boiling  water  until  ten¬ 
der. 

The  greener  the  leafy  vegetable,  the 
higher  is  its  iron  and  Vitamin  A  con¬ 
tent.  The  more  blanched  the  leaf,  the 
poorer  it  is  in  these  two  essentials. 
Therefore,  the  way  greens  are  cooked 
should  keep  them  as  green  as  possi¬ 
ble.  This  is  one  good  reason  for  eating 
spinach  raw.  Have  you  ever  tided  serv¬ 
ing  its  tender  leaves  just  like  lettuce 
or  cress — with  a  good  salad  dressing? 
However,  if  you  want  to  cook  spinach, 
snip  off  the  woody  stems  and  discard, 
if  they  are  tough;  if  not,  start  them 
cooking  before  adding  the  leaves.  This 
same  advice  would  apply  to  Swiss 
chard,  Chinese  cabbage  or  other  fami¬ 
liar  vegetables  with  a  thick  midrib. 

Beet  tops,  besides  being  pleasing  in 
flavor,  are  particularly  rich  in  riboflav¬ 
in,  a  vitamin  not  so  easily  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Cook  them  with  or 
without  the  baby  beets  attached. 

GREENS  IN  RAMEKINS 

Greens  Butter 

Salt,  pepper  Paprika 

Grated  cheese 

Cook  greens,  season  to  taste.  Fill 
greased  ramekins  two-thirds  full  with 
greens/  On  top  of  each  drop1  freshly- 
broken  egg.  Season  with  salt  and  pap¬ 
rika  and  sprinkle  each  with  grated 
cheese.  Set  ramekins  in  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350°  to  400°  F.)  until  eggs  have  set 
and  cheese  has  melted. 

STUFFED  GREENS 

2  pounds  greans  Butter 

Salt  Pepper 

3  thin  strips  bacon 

Prepare  greens  and  cook  until  ten¬ 
der.  Drain,  chop  fine,  add  seasonings. 
Place  one-half  the  greens  on  greased 
baking  pan  and  flatten  with  spoon  to 
form  a  layer.  Cover  with  layer  of  stuf¬ 
fing  (recipe  follows)  about  one  inch 
deep.  Cover  with  remaining  greens, 
flattening  top  layer  to  cover  stuffing. 
Place  bacon  across  top.  Bake  in  model’- 


GREENS” 

ate  oven  (350  to  400°  F  )  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  on  hot  platter  surrounded 
with  horse-radish  or  cheese  sauce. 

STUFFING 

I  cup  fine  dry  bread  I  teaspoon  horse-radish 

crumbs  sauce 

•/a  cup  cold  ground  ham  Crushed  tomatoes,  canned 
I  tablespoon  butter  or  fresh,  to  moisten 

I  tablespoon  chopped  onion 
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Transplanting 


WHEN  TRANSPLANTING  time 
comes,  I  plan  to  do  it  according 
to  the  newer  methods  recommended  by 
Professor  Paul  Work  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  first  step  is  to  prepare  a 
“starter  solution.”  To  make  this,  hang 
a  cloth  bag  containing  plant  food  in 
a  bucket  of  water  and  let  it  soak 
overnight.  Use  four  ounces  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  plant  food,  5-10-5,  or  similar,  to 
each  gallon  of  water  and  allow  about 
pint  of  the  solution  for  each  plant. 
Make  a  hole  for  the  plant  and  set 
it  in  place,  then  pour  into  the  hole  over 
the  plant  roots  the  %  pint  of  starter 
solution.  While  the  solution  is  in  the 
hole,  draw  in  the  loose  soil  and  firm  it 
ai’ound  the  plant.  This  makes  it  easy 
for  the  plant  to  take  up  the  nutrients. 

He  also  advises  that  roots  of  plants 
should  not  be  pruned;  in  fact,  avoid 
breaking  and  curtailing  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  in  handling,  because  the  plant 
would  need  to  replace  the  lost  roots 
before  growing  very  much.  Also,  the 
tops  of  plants  rarely  need  to  be  pruned; 
the  plant  needs  its  “factory”  to  make 
the  new  plant  material  upon  which 
growth  depends.  Dead  or  partly  dead 
tissue  does  no  harm,  but  wholly  dead 
leaves  may  be  picKed  off. 

Professor  Work  advises  that  if  plants 
are  succulent  and  soil  and  air  are  dry 
and  the  sun  hot,  shading  is  good  prac¬ 
tice.  Usually  good  plants  can  be  set 
successfully  without  shade,  especially 
if  water  or  starter  solution  is  used  and 
there  is  good  contact  between  soil  and 
root. 

These  hints  from  Professor  Work 
will  simplify  the  job  for  me.  I  have 
always  made  a  great  ado  of  covering 
plants  but  have  not  used  a  starter  so¬ 
lution.  However,  I  have  always  water¬ 
ed  plants  carefully  at  the  time  they 
were  set  out  and  at  any  time  after¬ 
wards  that  they  seem  to  require  it. 

_  — C.  W.  H. 


AT  OUR  HOUSE 

( Continued  from  Paye  25) 
woman  of  70,  after  unsuccessfully  sub¬ 
mitting  her  paintings  to  an  art  exhibit 
for  years,  finally  had  one  accepted  and 
hung — a  happy  achievement!  A  reader 
who  is  using  her  art  training  and  love 
of  color  in  painting  ash  trays,  wall 
plaques  and  coasters  for  gifts  and  sale 
plans  to  learn  one  new  craft  each  win¬ 
ter.  Another  woman,  at  evening  classes 
this  winter,  made  a  braided  rug,  paint¬ 
ed  bottles,  trays  and  tin  boxes;  sten¬ 
cilled  chairs,  and  made  a  trestle  table 
and  chair. 

Most  of  these  crafts  concern  work 
with  color,  which  is  exhilarating.  Cre¬ 
ative  work  of  this  sort  should  help  to 
make  us  all  pleasant  to  live  with, 
cheerful  and  contented.  Thank  you 
again  for  your  letters.  I  have  written 
to  each  one  of  you  personally. 

—  A. a.  — 

To  secure  a  crisp  brown  crust  when 
baking  rolls  or  biscuits,  brush  the  tops 
with  milk  or  cream,  or  yolk  of  egg 
mixed  with  a  little  water. 


Housewives  who  like  to  freeze 
their  pies  and  other  pastries  will 
be  interested  in  the  news  from  Oregon 
Experiment  Station  that  a  small 
amount  of  soybean  flour  used  in  the 
pastry  mix  will  help  to  prevent  rancid¬ 
ity.  Lard  or  other  fat  used  in  the  mix 
breaks  down  by  the  action  of  oxygen 
and  thus  causes  the  rancid  flavor;  the 
ingredients  such  as  flour  and  salt 
mixed  with  the  fat  seem  to  hasten  the 
oxidation.  On  the  other  hand  soybean 
flour  has  an  anti-oxidizing  effect. 

Apple  and  custard  pies,  some  baked 
before  freezing,  others  frozen  raw, 
were  stored  at  0°  F.  and  tested  after 
2,  4,  8  and  12  months  in  frozen  stor¬ 
age.  Those  made  with  soybean  flour 
added  showed  very  little  rancidity  even 
after  a  year  in  storage  when  compared 
with  those  made  entirely  of  wheat 
flour.  Pies  baked  before  freezing  show¬ 
ed  less  rancidity  than  those  stored  raw 
and  baked  just  before  serving. 

Pastry  made  with  some  soybean 
flour  added  was  also  more  tender  than 
that  without  it.  A  20  per  cent  substi¬ 
tution  of  soya  for  wheat  flour  was  as 
much  as  could  be  used  successfully. 
The  apple  pies,  whether  stored  raw  or 
prebaked  before  freezing,  were  rated 
as  “good  to  excellent”  by  the  judges 
Custard  pies  were  not  so  successful. 


If  You  are  Suffering  from  some  of 
the  Torture-Like  Pains  of 


RHEUMATISM 

SINUS,  LUMBASO 

ARTHRITIS,  NEURALGIA 
MUSCULAR 


ACHES,  etc. 


$2  .00 

PREPAID 


W  e 

d  o  n 't 
care  what 
you’ve  tried 
before —  patent 
medicines,  hot 
water  bottles,  heat¬ 
ing  pads,  etc.,  oar 
ELECTRIC  MASSAG- 
ER  may  do  for  you 
what  it  has  done  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  su fierce 
from  some  of  the  torture- hKe 

pains  of  RHEUMATISM,  SIN¬ 
US  TROUBLE.  L  U  M  B  A  u  ", 
ARTHRITIS,  NEURALGIA,  MUS¬ 
CULAR  ACHES,  etc.— or  we  will  refund  your 
money!  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  our  u mi¬ 
lt  is  a  well-known  fact  that  heat  has  relieyert  t n 
various  pains  described  above.  Our  ELECT  nio 
MASSAGER  is  the  finest  heating  unit  ever  niaue 
which  enables  you  to  MASSAGE  the  painful  ar 
at  tne  same  time  that  invigorating  heat  is  ahh'16”; 
You  will  be  amazed  at  the  efficiency  of  this  n  w 
instrument.  Operates  on  any  1 10-volt  line  AU 
DC.  Send  $3.00  cash,  check  or  Monoy  Order  anu 
we  will  ship  prepaid  or,  if  you  wish,  we  Win  s.' u 
C.O.D.  and  you  can  pay  Postman  $3.00  plus  ' 
cents  postago. 


PLEASE 
READ  THIS 
CAREFULLY 


Here’s  Proof! 

(From  original  letters  in  file) 

F.  B.  of  Michigan  writes:  “Your  mas^ 
sager  is  very  good  for  rheumatism.  I 
enclose  $0.00  for  which  send  me  two 
more  which  I  want  to  give  to  some  ot 
my  friends  tiiat  got  rheumatism  very 
bad.” 

C.  M.  K.  of  Nebr.  writes:  "I  have 
used  my  friend's  niassager  and  I  can 
recommend  results  for  head  colds. 
This  is  rnv  first  chance  to  buy  one 
and  T  know  I  will  enjoy  having  it- 
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SYNOPSIS 

Nate  and  Constant  Williams,  after 
thirty  years  of  hard,  unprofitable  work  on 
a  poor  farm  east  of  the  Hudson  River, 
decide  to  emigrate  with  their  daughter 
Hannah  and  younger  son,  Asa,  to  the  rich 
lands  of  western  and  central  New  Yoi’k 
which  had  been  opened  to  settlement  by 
the  Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9,  to  which 
both  Nate  and  Constant  had  been  attach 
ed  as  scouts. 

Joining  the  Williams’  family  in  their 
decision  to  emigrate  to  central  New  York 
are  Jim  Miller,  the  schoolmaster  and  a 
budding  doctor;  the  Van  Schaick  family, 
consisting  of  Peter,  Minnie,  his  wife, 
their  ten-year-old  son  Karl  and  Peter’s 
sister,  Anna;  and  Joel  Decker,  the  old 
scout  who  had  been  Nate  and  Constant’s 
companion  on  the  Sullivan  Expedition.  On 
a  chill  morning  early  in  February,  the  lit¬ 
tle  band  bade  home  and  friends  farewell 
and  set  forth  on  their  great  adventure. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Durham,  they 
encountered  another  emigrant  family  in 
dire  distress — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  and 
their  daughter  Polly,  whom  Asa  immedi¬ 
ately  recognized  as  a  girl  he  had  rescued 
a  few  weeks  previous  from  a  gang  of 
ruffians  headed  by  Henry  Kingman.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Mrs.  Stevens’  death,  which  takes 
place  soon  after  the  two  parties  meet, 
Polly  and  her  father  decide  to  join  the 
Williams’  party  and  proceed  with  them. 

CHAPTER  VII 

AFTER  NATE’S  party  had  crossed 
the  Susquehanna,  the  changing 
topography  wrought  a  change  in  the 
spirits  of  the  whole  group.  Asa  no¬ 
ticed  it  and  remarked  to  Jim  that 
everybody  seemed  to  be  more  cheerful 
than  they  had  been  east  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna. 

“It  takes  a  strong  spirit  not  to  be 
dominated  by  awe-inspiring  moun¬ 
tains,”  answei’ed  Jim,  “especially  in 
the  winter  time.  The  valleys  back 
there  in  the  Kaatskills  are  probably 
nice  in  the  summer,  but  summer  or 
winter  there  are  always  those  eternal 
hills.  Unless  you  are  used  to  them, 
they  shut  you  in  physically  and  spirit¬ 
ually,  and  doubly  so  when  the  dark 
forests  come  right  down  to  the  road 
as  they  do  on  much  of  the  Pike  that 
we  have  traveled.” 

“There  are  woods  here,  too,”  com¬ 
mented  Asa. 

“Yes,  but  they  aren’t  so  thick,  and 
from  here  on  I  think  you  will  find  the 
country  hilly  instead  of  mountainous. 
The  Genesee  country  is  rolling  and  the 
soil  is  rich.” 

“What  I’ve  told  ye  all  the  time,” 
snapped  old  Joel,  udio  had  been  listen¬ 
ing.  “Don’t  think  much  of  farmin’  any¬ 
way,  but  any  dodblasted  fool  ought  to 
know  better’n  try  to  make  a  livin’  out 
of  mountain  soil.  Why,  when  I  was 
with  Sullivan  I  seen  it — ” 

'Oh,  for  Heaven’s  sake!”  interrupt 
ecl  Asa,  “you’ve  told  us  about  seven¬ 
teen  times  already.” 

The  old  man  lapsed  into  a  sullen  sil¬ 
ence,  but  Asa  did  not  notice  it.  His 
thoughts  had  suddenly  turned,  as  they 
often  did  these  days,  to  Polly,  whose 
behaviour  continued  to  puzzle  him. 

henever  there  was  work  to  be  done, 
whether  rounding  up  the  cattle,  load¬ 


ing  or  unloading  the  sleighs,  or  pre¬ 
paring  the  food  around  the  campfire, 
Polly  was  always  right  there.  Except 
when  she  slept  she  seemed  to  be  afraid 
that  someone'  would  think  that  she 
was  not  doing  her  share.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  men  tried  to  save  her  oc¬ 
casionally,  she  insisted  on  doing  her 
part  and  more.  After  a  few  attempts 
to  take  over  some  jobs  that  Polly  had 
started,  or  to  make  thinks  a  little 
easier  for  her,  both  Jim  and  Asa  gave 
up,  for  she  made  it  very  plain  that  she 
did  not  want  to  be  helped.  Her  short, 
ungracious  manner  when  he  was  only 
trying  to  be  decent  to  her  angered  Asa 
and  he  determined  that  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  he  would  keep  entirely  out  of  her 
way.  Then  something  within  him  would 
lead  him  into  trying  again  to  help  her, 
with  the  same  result,  and  he  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  rather  ruefully  to  himself  that  he 
certainly  didn’t  know  enough  to  mind 
his  own  business,  and  that  so  far  as 
that  confounded  girl  was  concerned  he 
was  a  bear  for  punishment. 

Jim  was  more  understanding  of 
Polly’s  attitude.  After  all,  he  admitted 
to  himself,  almost  anyone  with  an  in¬ 
dependent  spirit  would  feel  obligated 
in  her  circumstances.  Well  she  knew 
that  her  father  wasn’t  much  good,  and 
equally  well  she  knew  how  little  he 
and  she  had  contributed  in  the  way  of 
food.  The  only  thing  she  could  do  was 
work,  and  that  she  was  determined  to 
do. 

Like  Asa,  Jim  sometimes  fell  to 
musing  about  wfiy  he  should  think  so 
much  about  this  wild  girl.  An  inde¬ 
pendent,  individualistic  Yankee  him¬ 
self,  maybe  her  very  independence  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him.  Well,  God  deliver  him 
from  such  a  disposition  as  that!  But 
perhaps  her  disposition  wasn’t  natural¬ 
ly  bad,  he  would  reflect.  Maybe  he 
would  feel  that  every  man’s  hand  was 
against  him  if  he’d  been  through  what 
she  and  her  mother  apparently  had 
suffered  most  of  their  lives. 

All  the  way  along  the  trail  and  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  both  Hannah  Williams  and  Anna 
Van  Schaick  kept  an  eye  on  Polly.  Her 
apparent  ungraciousness  had  extended 
to  both  of  them,  so  they  were  human 
enough  to  be  pleased  with  her  un¬ 
friendly  attitude  to  Jim  and  Asa.  Be¬ 
sides,  no  girl  cares  much  about  seeing 
a  man  over-attentive  to  another  girl, 
especially  if  she  herself  happens  to 
have  a  growing  although  unacknow¬ 
ledged  interest  in  the  man. 

T HE  COUNTRY  was  more  open  now 
and  there  were  long  stretches  of  the 
Pike  not  shaded  by  the  trees  where  the 
good  sleighing  was  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  party  was  tired,  added  weight  to 
the  frequent  cordial  invitations  from 
settlers  to  stop  and  settle  without  go¬ 
ing  farther. 

But  Jim  and  Asa,  and  particularly 
old  Joel,  would  have  none  of  it.  Con¬ 
stantly  Joel  spluttered  about  the  “fool- 
ishment”  of  stopping  on  land  that  was 


only  a  little  better  than  that  which 
they  had  left. 

“Ye  oughter  know  better,”  he  told 
Nate  and  Constant.  “Have  ye  forgot 
the  tall  corn  of  the  Genesee  country- 
corn  an’  grass  so  tall  that  ye  could 
hardly  see  Sullivan’s  men  when  they 
marched  through  it.  trampling  it 
down?” 

With  that  vision  of  a  farming  para¬ 
dise  in  his  memory,  Nate  forgot  his 
weariness,  and  the  little  caravan 
inched  along  until  finally  one  sunshiny 
day  they  came  to  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill.  There  they  paused  briefly  to  rest. 
To  get  a  better  glimpse  of  what  lay 
ahead,  Asa  climbed  a  tall  pine  tree. 
Winding  its  way  in  the  valley  below 
was  an  ice-covered  creek,  its  course 
outlined  here  and  there  by  an  occasion¬ 
al  break  in  the  forest.  Directly  below 
him  and  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill 
in  a  clearing  on  the  bank  of  the  creek 
were  the  few  buildings  of  a  little 
settlement  which  someone  in  the  party 
had  told  Asa  would  be  Rich’s  Ford. 
Northward  through  the  narrow  hills 
stretched  the  forested  valley,  and  to 
the  westward  from  the  settlement 
there  seemed  to  be  a  break  or  pass 
in  the  hills. 

Making  their  way  down  the  very 
steep,  winding  pike,  .the  party  came 
after  a  mile  or  so  to  the  creek.  After 
crossing  it,  they  stopped  for  an  hour 
to  visit  with  the  settlers  at  Rich’s 
Ford  and  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  they  should  continue  directly 
west  and  northwest  on  the  Kaatskill 
Pike  itself,  or  turn  northward  and  fol¬ 
low  the  creek  and  the  valley  some  ten 
miles  to  another  little  settlement 
called  Dryden.  They  were  told  that  at 
Dryden  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  turn  again  directly  west  along  the 
trail  or  road  known  as  the  Bridle  Road, 
which  would  lead  them  to  Cayuga 
Lake. 

“Better  keep  on  the  Kaatskill  Pike,” 
said  the  tavern-keeper  at  Rich’s  Ford 
to  Nate.  “It’s  the  shortest  way  to  the 
settlement  at  the  head  of  Cayuga, 
an’  it’s  the  best  way.  Although  it’s  only 
ten  miles  by  the  valley  from  here  to 
Dryden,  it’s  a  darn  poor  road  an’  it 
might  give  ye  a  lot  of  trouble.” 

“Trouble!”  snorted  Joel  Decker. 
“What  does  a  tavern-keeper  know 
’bout  trouble  on  a  trail?  I’m  ’shamed 
of  ye,  Nate,”  he  scolded,  “listenin’  to 
such  talk!” 

The  old  man  threw  back  his 
shoulders: 

“Ye  were  with  Sullivan  an’  he 
marched  a  whole  army  with  all  its 
supplies  through  a  wilderness  with  no 
trails  a-tall  an’  with  Injuns  likely  to 
be  on  our  necks  any  time.” 

Then  he  added,  just  a  little  wist¬ 
fully: 

“Ain’t  no  Injuns  now.  But  I  bet 
there’ll  be  better  game  up  this  north 
valley  than  there  is  along  the  regular 
trail,  an’,  by  gum,  we  need  the  game!” 

The  innkeeper  was  peeved: 

“Do  as  ye  gosh  darn  please,”  he 
snorted.  “Some  young  fellers  went 
through  here  yesterday  an’  they  turn¬ 
ed  north  too,  spite  of  all  I  could  tell 
’em — but  not  till  they’d  all  got  drunk 
in  my  taproom.” 

Asa  gave  Jim  a  significant  look. 

“What  were  their  names?”  he  asked. 

“Dunno  an’  don’t  keer,”  answered 
the  tavern-keeper,  surlily.  “I  tell  ye 
they  wouldn’t  take  my  advice  either — 
but  they  was  drunk.” 

Whether  or  not  Joel’s  harangue  in¬ 
fluenced  the  decision,  the  party  finally 
decided  to  turn  north  toward  Dryden. 

T  HEY  HAD  not  gone  two  miles  the 
next  morning  before  they  regretted 
their  decision,  for  it  was  the  hardest 
going  they  had  yet  struck.  What  little 
valley  there  was,  was  impassable  be¬ 
cause  of  a  swamp.  The  dubious  trail 
clung  near  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill¬ 
side.  Time  and  again  small  trees  had 


to  be  cut  in  order  to  allow  the  sleighs 
to  pass;  time  and  again  all  hands  had 
to  cling  to  the  sleighs  to  keep  them 
from  turning  over.  But  by  noon  the 
valley  widened  out,  the  trail  was  better, 
and  after  a  brief  stop  for  rest  and 
food,  they  pushed  forward. 

Late  in  the  aftemoo#  the  woods 
opened  up  and  they  came  to  a  little 
lake  edged  on  three  sides  by  forests. 
After  camp  had  been  made,  Joel  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  go  fishing. 

“Fishing!”  exclaimed  Nate,  “what 
are  you  talking  about?  I’ll  bet  the  ice 
is  more’n  a  foot  thick  on  that  lake!” 

“Yeah,  fishin’!”  said  the  scout. 
"Fishin’  through  the  ice.  I’ll  bet  these 
young  fellers  know  how.  Ye’ve  had  yer 
noses  so  close  to  farmin’  that  ye’ve  for¬ 
got  how  to  have  fun.” 

“Come  on!”  continued  Joel,  turning 
to  the  young  men,  “get  out  the  lines 
an’  fishin’  hooks,  some  salt  pork  or 
rind,  bring  yer  axes,  an’  I’ll  show  ye 
somethin’.” 

Leading  the  way  onto  the  ice,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  young  men  and  by  young 
Karl  Van  Schaick,  Joel  selected  a  like¬ 
ly  spot,  and  they  soon  had  two  or  three 
holes  cut  through  to  the  water.  Joel 
then  took  a  line  and  hook,  baited  it 
with  some  pork  rincl,  and  handed  it  to 
Karl,  who  was  dancing  with  excite¬ 
ment.  Karl  dropped  the  line  into  one 
of  the  holes  and  with  a  yell  pulled  out 
a  nice  pickerel.  Soon  the  others  were 
pulling  in  pickerel  and  perch  about  as 
fast  as  they  could  bait  their  hooks  and 
drop  in  their  lines. 

^^.FTER  a  few  minutes,  Asa  happened 
to  glance  around  and  saw  Polly 
Stevens  standing  by  his  side.  For  the 
first  time  since  he  had  known  her,  she 
was  showing  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  what  was  going  on  around  her. 

“Let  me  try,”  she  said,  eagerly. 

Without  a  word  Asa  put  the  line  in¬ 
to  her  hand  and,  sure  enough,  as  soon 
as  she  dropped  the  line  the  bite  came. 
Apparently  it  was  a  big  one,  for  the 
girl  was  bracing  herself  as  she  pulled 
on  the  line.  As  Asa  watched,  he  saw 
a  different  girl  from  the  one  that  he 
had  known  so  far.  Gone  was  the  sullen, 
half-sad  look  that  she  had  worn  con¬ 
stantly  since  her  mother’s  death.  Now 
she  was  young.  Her  whole  face  was 
animated  and  her  red  lips  were  parted 
to  aid  her  rapid  breathing.  Her  hair, 
usually  bound  in  a  knot,  became  loos¬ 
ened,  and  the  undulating  movements 
of  her  rounded  figure  showed  through 
her  coarse  clothing  as  she  struggled 
with  the  fish. 

Jim,  standing  by  another  hole  in  the 
ice,  immediately  pulled  in  his  own  line 
to  join  them  and  to  watch  Polly  bring 
in  her  fish — but  particularly  to  watch 
Polly.  Completely  absorbed  as  they 
were,  not  one  of  the  three  noticed 
when  Hannah  and  Anna,  attracted 
from  the  nearby  camp  by  the  excite¬ 
ment,  came  to  get  a  first-hand  view 
of  the  proceedings.  While  Jim  and  Asa 
watched  Polly,  Hannah  and  Anna 
watched  Jim,  and  neither  liked  what 
she  saw. 

Meanwhile,  Polly  had  triumphed  and 
the  four-pound  pickerel  lay  on  the  ice 
gasping  its  life  away.  It  was  by  far 
the  largest  and  prettiest  fish  they  had 
caught.  When  she  landed  it,  both  of 
the  young  men  jumped  forward  to  take 
the  fish  off  the  line,  but  Polly  would 
have  none  of  it. 

“Leave  be!”  she  cried.  “I  want  to  do 
it  myself.” 

And  do  it  she  did.  Then  Jim  re¬ 
marked: 

“What  a  fisherman  you  are,  Polly! 
In  five  minutes  you  get  one  of  the 
biggest  and  prettiest  fish  in  the  lake!” 

But  his  enthusiasm  broke  the  spell. 
Polly  glanced  at  him  and  then  at  Asa, 
and  suddenly  drew  back  into  her  shell. 
Leaving  the  fish  on  the  ice  for  the 
others  to  do  with  as  they  wished,  she 
( Continued  on  Page  29) 
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April  Suggestion  s 

•  Cows  that  always  have 
plenty  of  clean  water  to  drink 
will  give  more  milk. 


The  protein  content  of  most  hay 
crops  drops  rapidly  after  bloom 
starts.  By  cutting  your  hay  at  the 
recommended  bloom  stages  you 
can  get  the  best  yield  of  high- 
protein  roughage. 

Pound  for  pound,  leaves  con¬ 
tain  over  twice  the  feed  value  of 


Never  before  in  this  country  so 
many  millions  of  people  needing 
— and  wanting — good  milk  and 
dairy  products!  Not  since  1910 
so  few  cows  to  produce  the  milk! 

The  wise  dairyman  is  keeping 
his  dairy  cows,  adding  replace¬ 
ment  heifers  and  calves— preparing 
for  the  more  favorable  milk -feed 
price  relationships  that  are  hound 
to  come. 


FOR  DAIRY  FARMERS; 

•  Sudan  grass  makes  lush 
mid-summer  pasture  .  .  .  helps 
avoid  a  milk  production  slump. 


stems.  Avoid  over -drying,  and 
handle  your  hay  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  save  the  leaves. 

If  the  weather  isn’t  right  for 
haymaking,  make  silage.  Any 
hay  crop  can  be  made  iijto  silage 
with  a  feed  value  slightly  higher 
than  cured  hay. 


Your  County  Agent  and  dairy 
field  service  man  can  help  you 
plan  jour  farm  operation  for  more 
efficient  production  of  quality 
milk  .  .  .  and  more  milk  per  acre. 

We  invite  you  to  use  our  11a  tion- 
widc  facilities  for  marketing  vour 
milk  under  brand  names  that 
merit — and  enjoy — the  highest 
public  confidence. 


AT  THIS  writing,  spring-like  weath¬ 
er  in  Western  New  York  has  farm¬ 
ers  guessing.  Snow  is  gone,  except  for 
patches  here  and  there  on  the  shady 
hillsides.  Trips  across  the  state  and  in¬ 
to  Northern  Pennsylvania  disclose 
about  the  same  condition,  with  frost 
working  out  of  the  ground  fast,  farm¬ 
ers  clearing  ditches  and  hopefully  look¬ 
ing  for  an  early  spring. 

Winter  wheat  and  rye  generally  have 
come  through  in  good  shape.  Frost 
damage  to  fruit  trees  apparently  is 
light,  but  orchardists  know  that  too 
much  mild  weather  in  March  can  cause 
trouble  later. 

Too  Many  Apples! 

This  is  a  season  when  apples  have 
not  moved  well  or  at  very  good  prices. 
A  grower  west  of  Rochester  recently 
asked  me  what  he  should  do  with  a 
storage  full  of  apples.  From  Massa¬ 
chusetts  comes  a  report  of  growers 
running  advertisements  in  the  daily 
papers  urging  consumers  to  come  di¬ 
rect  to  the  storages. 

This  winter  in  the  heart  of  the  apple 
belt,  Florida  oranges  have  been  selling 
out  of  “orange  cars’’  at  20  pounds  for 
one  dollar.  In  the  meantime,  stores  of¬ 
fer  apples  at  two  to  three  times  this 
price.  Demands  for  apples  by  process¬ 
ors  have  been  disappointing. 

The  lessons  of  the  season,  up  to  now, 
are  that  too  many  apples  were  put  in¬ 
to  storage;  that  too  few  were  moved 
early  in  the  season,  and  that  apple¬ 
marketing  technique  is  unable  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  South’s  ability  to  unload 
hundreds  of  cars  of  oranges  at  low 
prices. 

Apparently  one  problem  that  faces 
growers  is  how  to  take  a  lot  of  apples 
off  the  market  early  in  the  season. 
One  long-time  grower  told  me:  “We 
don’t  like  to  take  a  low  price  for  part 
of  the  crop  early  in  the  season,  so  we 
put  it  in  storage,  where  in  a  year  like 
this  it  becomes  a  liability.” 

Growers  Organize 

About  150  apple  growers  turned  out 
for  a  marketing  conference  at  Sodus 
and  authorized  the  Farm  Bureau  fruit 
committee  to  name  a  committee  to 
work  on  marketing  problems  with  pro¬ 
cessors.  One  of  the  speakers  was  Her¬ 
man  Kappel  of  Lyons,  a  director  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society.  He  told 
how  growers  and  processors  in  the 
Appalachian  area  sit  down  together 
and  work  out  a  program,  realizing 
that  mutual  prosperity  depends  upon 
each  other. 

Horace  M.  Putnam,  president  of  the 
National  Cherry  Council,  detailed  how 
cherry  growers  over  a  period  of  years 
had  found  it  desirable  to  work  with 
processors  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
cherries.  He  said  it  had  been  found 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  sell  cherries 
to  processors;  that  the  processed 
stock  had  to  be  moved  into  consump¬ 
tion  in  order  to  make  more  demand 
for  cherries  from  growers. 

Potato  Support  Rules 
Tighter 

Announcement  of  rules  of  eligibility 
under  the  1948  potato  price  support 
program  is  causing  many  growers  to 
read  and  re-read  the  details.  Compli¬ 
ance  with  acreage  allotments  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  last  year.  A  new  condition  ap¬ 
parently  prohibits  a  grower  from  mar¬ 
keting  any  except  U.  S.  No.  1  Grade 
Size  A,  except  through  a  government 
agency  or  to  an  approved  outlet. 

Nor  will  potatoes  having  certain  de¬ 
fects  be  eligible  for  support  this  year. 
This  means  that  a  grower  who  sells  de¬ 


fective  potatoes,  or  who  sells  low- 
grade  potatoes  without  prior  approval, 
will  be  denied  aid.  Apparently  the  movt 
is  being  taken  in  an  effort  to  assure 
that  if  there  is  a  normal  or  large  crop, 
only  good  potatoes  go  to  consuming 
markets. 

The  program  is  to  end  Dec.  31,  when 
the  Steagall  Amendment  expires,  un¬ 
less  Congress  decides  otherwise. 

Bean  Insurance  Details 

The  experimental  insuring  of  red 
kidney  beans  in  Wayne  County  this 
year  is  beginning  to  take  shape.  Grow¬ 
ers  may  insure  the  crop  in  three 
stages;  up  to  and  including  harvest, 
from  pulling  to  threshing,  and  after 
time  of  threshing.  Maximum  coverage 
is  to  be  $30  an  acre.  The  insurance  will 
cover  all  losses  of  any  kind  except 
those  caused  by  man.  Within  the  coun¬ 
ty  the  program  is  being  handled  by  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Association. 
There  are  about  1,600  growers  of  red 
kidney  beans  in  the  county  and  a  min¬ 
imum  of  200  must  be  signed  to  get  the 
program  going. 

Why  Not  Sell  Cream? 

I  often  have  wondered  why  the  dairy 
industry  did  not  make  an  effort  to  sell 
more  fresh  cream,  especially  during 
months  of  large  production.  The  other 
day  at  a  milk  hearing,  I  heard  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  National  Dairy  testify 
that  in  Boston  his  company  sold  a  half- 
pint  of  cream  to  each  six  quarts  of 
milk;  throughout  all  of  its  city  opera¬ 
tions,  a  half-pint  to  16  quarts  of  milk; 
and  in  the  Rochester  market  a  half¬ 
pint  of  cream  to  27  quarts  of  milk. 

New  Milk  Prices 

Order  price  for  April  Class  1  milk 
in  the  New  York  market  is  $5.46  and 
in  Buffalo  and  Rochester  $5.80.  In  New 
York  during  May  and  June  it  will  be 
$5.02  and  upstate  $5.40.  On  July  1  the 
New  York  price  will  advance  to  $5.46 
for  one  month  and  upstate  to  $5.80  for 
the  balance  of  the  year.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  a  petition  is  going  to  Secretary 
Anderson  asking  him  to  reconsider  the 
New  York  May  and  June  price  of  $5.02, 
contended  as  being  too  low. 

—  a.a.  — 

FARMERS  WELL  FLY  TO 
FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 

All  farm  fliers  are  invited  to  join  the 
75  members  of  the  New  York  State 
Flying  Farmers  Club  at  a  Farm  and 
Home  Week  club  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Roberts  Hall 
Assembly  Room  at  11  a.  m.  April  7. 

Robert  Webster,  president  of  Au¬ 
burn,  will  preside.  The  club,  which  was 
organized  since  the  last  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  plans  now  to  make  the 
Ithaca  flight  an  annual  affair. 

L.  D.  Kelsey,  in  charge  of  the  Cornell 
Farm  and  Home  Week  arrangements, 
recommends  that  those  flying  to  the 
event  use  the  downtown  Ithaca  airport 
for  more  convenient  transportation. 

—  a.a.  — 

ABERDEEN -ANGUS  SALE 

The  Northeastern  Aberdeen- Angus 
Association  is  holding  its  annual  sale 
in  the  Sales  Pavilion  at  Cornell  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  1.  Further  information 
about  the  sale  is  available  from  Myron 
Fuerst  at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

—  a.a.  — 

Wool  which  is  tied  up  with  binder 
twine  gets  a  price  discount  from  the 
buyer.  The  right  twine  for  wool  is  a 
paper  twine.  If  you  can’t  get  it.  drop 
American  Agriculturist  a  note  t°r 
sources  of  supply. 


Sheffield  Farms  Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp.  Rieck-Mc Junkin  Dairy  Co. 

Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co.  Kraft  Foods  Company 

Western  Maryland  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 
Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 


Don’t  lose  X  rotein 
you’ve  already  grown 
Cut  your  hay  at  the 
right  bloom  stage 


Slow  Apple  Market  Worries  N.  Y. 
Growers;  Bean  Insurance  to  Be  Tried 


RECOMMENDED  CUTTING  STAGES: 

ALFALFA — l/]o  to  bloom  • 
CLOVER — K  bloom  •  StV.  CLOVER 
—  uiien  buds  show,  or  earlier  • 
SOYBEANS — when  pods  are  start¬ 
ing  to  fill  •  SUDAN,  ORCHARD  or 
JOHNSON  GRASS — as  they  start 
to  head  •  OTHER  GRASSES — soon 
as  headed,  before  bloom. 


MAM  ROUR  FUTURE 

MOM  SECURE  MM  >j  / 

TB'nD'DObT'i 


MORE  MILK  PER  ACRE 
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PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works 
—  and  here's 
how  you  Save 


1 1 


.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceilinj?  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall— no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 
Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B418,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 
Valuable 


open  territory  for 
Agents.  Write  today. 


Aggressive 


DEVELOPS  BEST  TRAITS 
of  any  breed  dog! 


BEMOII 

PUPPY  STARTER 


Builds  up  your  puppies  to  the 
full  stature  of  their  inheritance 


More  heavily  fortified  with 
essential  vitamins  —  especially 
A,  B  and  D  —  it  supplies  all 
the  known  nutrients  for  rapid 
growth,  strong  bone  structure, 
healthy  tissue,  hard  muscles. 


And  puppies  love  it!  Feed 
Beacon  Puppy  Starter  during 
the  first  six  months.  No  sup¬ 
plements  required. 

And  for  top  performance 
from  your  dogs  at  field  trials 
ond  shows,  feed  Beacon  Dog 
Meal  and  Pellets.  See  your 
Beocon  Dealer  today. 


Gel  The  Most  From  Your  Blood  Lines 


ALWAYS  USE  BEACON 


The  BEACON  MILLING  CO. ,lnc. 


CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

*ou  May  Save  Up  to  $ 27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


3  DAYS  LATER— Now 
bag  is  often  normal. 
Massaging  with  UD¬ 
DEROLE  may  get  cows 
in  production  MUCH 
SOONER. 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 

due  tn  Sw?llen’  caked, 

“ue  to  calving.  Danger 

atonic  condition. 

“  DOE  role  used  for 
massaging. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Y our  Money  Back 

NOWn.Xoli  cj?n  He'°  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
UDDFRm  jpalving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
utKOLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

I.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

?•  reduce  swelling 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 


r-f  un  tin  *100  5-lb.  con  *8”00 

supply  °tLoresat  Ofred  als?  drug  and  wter' 
J.o?'  tfBA’  Ameiiia,  N 
11  a  Postpaid. 


'narv  s*«-  jwu  oiu'cj,  «icu  uiuy  <tnu  vtuei  - 

Dept  A(  ?r  sefl!*  t°  Dawi'wood  Farms, 

Y.,  and  we  will  send  you  an 


THE  SETTLERS 

( Continued  from  Page  27) 

abruptly  turned  her  back  on  them  and 
returned  to  the  camp. 

Both  men  stood  looking  after  her, 
their  surprise  and  bewilderment  plain 
on  their  faces.  Hannah  and  Anna  look¬ 
ed  at  the  two  men  staring  after  Polly’s 
retreating  back,  laughed,  and  also  went 
back  to  camp. 

As  THEY  sat  around  the  campfire 
that  night,  Joel  pointed  out  that  they 
had  now  passed  the  highest  point  of 
land  and  that  the  stream  that  drained 
the  little  lake  and  all  the  other  rivers 
and  creeks  from  now  on  flowed  north¬ 
ward,  eventually  reaching  Lake  Onta¬ 
rio  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  while  just  be¬ 
low  them  everything  flowed  south  into 
the  Susquehanna.  Turning  to  Nate  and 
Constant,  he  asked: 

“Remember,  Nate,  those  heavy  fogs 
on  the  Susquehanna  an’  its  branches 
when  we  were  with  Sullivan  ?  Then 
when  we  got  into  the  Lake  Country, 
even  though  it  was  fog  time  of  year 
there  wasn’t  no  fogs  to  speak  of  on 
the  north-flowin’  streams?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Nate.  “The  Indians 
claimed  that  that  was  always  the  way; 
that  there  was  always  more  fog  on  the 
waters  that  flowed  south.  And  I  guess 
it’s  so.” 

When  they  awoke  the  next  morning, 
everything  was  covered  with  snow. 
Several  inches  had  fallen.  It  was  cold, 
and  everyone  was  miserable.  Soon, 
however,  there  was  a  roaring  fire  and 
the  delicious  smell  of  frying  fish  was 
in  the  air.  Also,  Joel  had  killed  a  deer 
on  the  way  up  from  Rich’s  Ford  the 
day  before,  and  the  hot  food,  good  ap¬ 
petites,  and  the  warm  fire  soon  dis¬ 
pelled  the  chill  of  mind  and  body  and 
restored  their  spirits.  Best  of  all,  the 
snow  had  renewed  the  sleighing.  The 
poor  sleighing  had  been  a  constantly 
increasing  problem. 

Now  the  narrow  swampy  valley 
around  Rich’s  Ford  had  widened  out, 
the  trees  were  bigger,  and  there  was 
less  brush,  so  the  going  was  better.  In 
a  couple  of  hours  the  party  arrived  at 
Dryden  settlement  on  the  Four  Corn¬ 
ers,  where  the  north-going  trail  cross¬ 
ed  the  well-traveled  road,  sometimes 
called  the  Bridle  Road,  running  from 
the  settlements  in  Chenango  County 
straight  west  to  the  village  of  Ithaca 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Cayuga. 

There  was  intense  interest  among 
the  people  in  all  the  settlements  along 
the  way  as  to  where  the  emigrants 
were  going  and  what  they  were  going 
to  do.  Few  whom  they  encountered 
seemed  contented  with  their  lot.  Al¬ 
ways  the  lure  of  the  cheap  and  fabu¬ 
lous  lands  to  the  west  was  a  constant 
call  to  those  who  lived  on  the  eastern 
roads,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were 
actually  on  the  move.  So  Nate’s  party 
was  the  center  of  attention  when  they 
arrived  at  any  settlement.  Sometimes 
it  was  annoying,  because  it  was  hard 
to  get  away,  and  Nate  and  the  others 
knew  that  time  was  of  the  essence.  It 
was  highly  important  that  they  get 
settled  in  their  new  location  in  time  to 
plant  the  spring  crops.  Days  were 
longer,  the  season  was  advancing, 
sleighing  would  soon  be  gone,  and  it 
was  still  a  long  way  to  trail’s  end. 

At  Dryden  they  turned  west  to  take 
the  Bridle  Road  to  Ithaca.  Captain 
George  Robinson,  who  had  come  to 
Dryden  as  one  of  the  first  pioneers  in 
1798,  repeated  the  arguments  they  had 
heard  at  nearly  every  settlement.  He 
was  insistant  that  they  stop  over  at 
Dryden  at  least  for  a  few  days,  with 
a  view  to  locating  there  permanently. 

“Land  is  cheap,”  he  told  Nate,  “and 
good,  and  we’ll  make  you  welcome. 
You’re  just  the  kind  of  folks  we  want 
for  neighbors.” 

(To  be  continued) 


And  Get  The 
WORLD’S  GREATEST 
WORK  GLOVE  VALUE! 


That’s  for  sure,  men!  Check  with  any 
man  who  wears  Wolverine  Horsehide 
Work  Gloves.  He’ll  say  “That’s  right, 
pal — look  for  that  name — don’t  settle 
for  less  wear  and  comfort.” 


Made  by  the  makers  of  Wol¬ 
verine  Shell  Horsehide  Work 
Shoes — tanned  by  their  secret 
triple-tanning  formula.  Dry 
soft — stay  soft!  Sewed  with  4- 
cord  shoe  thread.  Call  on  your 
dealer — spot  that  name — and 
try  on  a  pair. 


WOLVERINE  SHOE  &  TANNING  CORP.  •  ROCKFORD,  MICH. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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nsurance  backed  by  a  re¬ 
sponsible  company  that 
knows  farming  can  take  a  lot  of 
the  headaches  out  of  my  busi¬ 
ness/  says  Mr.  Rioux,  a  fruit- 
farmer  from  Rexford.  “That’s 
why  I’m  insured  with  National 
Grange. 

“Recently,  one  of  my  workers 
was  injured  while  lifting" a  crate  of 
apples  on  to  a  truck.  Thanks  to 
Grange  Insurance,  we  had  Work¬ 
man’s  Compensation  so  that  the 
man’s  lost  time  and  eight  weeks 
hospitalization  were  handled 
quickly  and  fairly.  That’s  just 
one  more  reason  why  I  rely  on 
National  Grange  to  handle  my 
insurance  problems.” 


Complete  liability  protection  is  livestock  coverage. 


now  available  to  all  farmers  in 
one  low-cost  Grange  Insurance 
PACKAGE  POLICY.  With  a 
National  Grange  Farm  Liability 
Policy  you  get  three-way  protec¬ 
tion  that : 

•  Includes  All  Farm  Opera¬ 
tions.  Protects  you  from 
damage  suits  from  hired 
men  or  the  public. 

•  Covers  All  Personal  Activi¬ 
ties  of  Farm  Family. 

•  Provides  Medical  Payments 
Coverage  For  Employees 
And  The  Public. 

Oct  in  touch  with  your  local 
Orange  Agent  today.  Ask  him 
about  the  new  Motional  Orange 


National  Grange 

MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY  *  fire  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home-Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire  New  York  State  Office:  State  Tower  Building,  Syracuse  N  Y 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


V 


Send  For 
Your  Copy 

TODAY 


% 


National  Grange  Insurance  Companies 
Dept.  AA  31  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  my  copy  of  “The  Farmer’s 
Best  Friend”  together  with  information  on  the  insurance  coverage 
checked. 


Farm  Liability 
Automobile 
Fidelity  Bonds 


Name _ ... 

Address . . 

Occupation... 


.  Comprehensive  Personal  Liability 
...  Manufacturers  &  Contractors 
...  Property  Fire  Insurance 
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bq  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Being  a  running  report  of  the  opinions,  farm  practices  and  fortunes 
of  four  young  farmers  striking  out  for  themselves  in  the  Inlet  Valley 
near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1948. 


FT.  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. — This  is  the 
second  'winter  I  have  missed  Central 
New  York  weather  during  February 
and  March.  From  all  reports  I  have 
been  lucky. 

Last  year  my  absence  from  Sunny- 
gables  was  entirely  involuntary.  I  just 
happened  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  be 
taken  ill  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  instead 
of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  where  I  was 
due  two  days  later. 

Southwest  vs.  Floriila 

During  my  stay  in  Arizona  I  found 
the  southwest  sunshine  everything  it 
is  cracked  up  to  be.  For  the  whole 
period  I  was  there  we  didn’t  have  a 
single  cloudy  day,  nor  did  a  drop  of 
rain  fall.  Comparing  the  Southwest,  or 
specifically  the  Phoenix  area  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  to  Florida  where  I  am  spending 
February  and  March  this  year,  these 
are  some  of  the  things  which  have 
struck  me: 

At  Phoenix  the  sun  shone  so  con¬ 
sistently  every  day  that  I  actually  got 
tired  of  it.  When  the  sun  went  down, 
darkness  came  quickly  and  the  temper¬ 
ature  dropped  sharply.  Much  of  the 
time  the  evenings  were  cool  enough  for 
a  top  coat  and  the  nights  were  so  cold 
that  one  or  two  blankets  were  required 
for  sleeping  comfort. 

In  Florida  the  sunshine  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  cloudy  spells  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  shower,  which  to  one  who  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  Central  New  York 
is  pleasing.  As  the  sun  goes  down, 
there  is  a  period  of  soothing  twilight 
and  the  evenings  stay  warm.  Nights 
have  been  cool  enough  for  comfortable 
sleeping,  but  most  of  the  time  a  sheet 
has  been  sufficient  covering. 

Mind  you,  this  report  is  based  only 
on  this  season’s  experience  in  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  section  of  Florida. 

Oh  yes,  one  further  point  of  contrast. 
The  Phoenix  area  has  practically  no 
rainfall.  The  air  is  so  dry  that  perspir¬ 
ation  evaporates  rapidly.  In  the  section 
of  Florida  where  I  am,  the  humidity 
has  been  relatively  high.  One  perspires 
freely  and  keeps  wet;  sometimes  it  is 
hard  to  dry  clothes  without  the  use  of 
artificial  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  none  of  the  dust  common  in  the 
Southwest. 

On  the  basis  of  only  two  seasons’  ex¬ 
perience,  one  in  each  place,  it  is  my 
conclusion  that  a  Central  New  Yorker 
may  be  a  bit  more  contented  with  Flor¬ 
ida  weather  during  February  and 
March  than  with  the  more  drastic 
weather  contrast  he  will  find  in  the 


Dick  Albright,  whose  farm  can  be  located 
on  the  map  at  the  top  of  this  page,  has 
developed  a  fine  shop  where  he  handles 
his  own  farm  repairs  and  some  for  the 
neighborhood.  Here  he  is  pictured  with 
his  son,  Louis,  checking  measurements 
prior  to  putting  the  undercarriage  on  the 
second  bale  elevator  he  has  built  in  two 
years.  In  addition  to  making  some  farm 
equipment,  Dick  also  builds  boats  in  his 
shop. 


low  altitude  areas  of  Arizona  and 
Southern  California.  At  least  because 
of  the  difference  in  expense  involved  in 
journeying  to  Florida  and  the  South¬ 
west,  it  would  seem  sensible  to  try  out 
the  Florida  weather  first. 

INLET  VALLEY  NOTES 

Because  I  have  been  away  from 
Sunnygables  for  several  weeks  now,  I 
haven’t  had  my  first  hand  contact  with 
my  young  associates  and  neighbors 
who  are  farming  the  Inlet  Valley. 

Of  course  the  boys  who  are  running 
the  operations  in  which  I  have  a  finan¬ 
cial  interest  have  written  me  and  sent 
me  their  figures.  Despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  had  to  buck  some  very  bad 
weather,  they  seem  to  be  making  their 
feed  supplies  last  through  and  to  be 
getting  pretty  good  production — which 
for  them  means  milk,  eggs  and  growth 
on  young  animals. 

Good  Breeding  Record 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
way  Boots  Poelvoorde  has  succeeded 
in  getting  his  40  cows  bred  for  fall 
freshening.  He  has  used  both  natural 
and  artificial  service  and  seems  to  have 
been  about  equally  successful  with 
each  method. 

What  impresses  me  is  the  way  his 
cows  came  in  heat  when  they  were 
producing  very  heavily,  and  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  got  in  calf  with  one 
service.  I  realize  that  it  is  repetitious  to 
say  so,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  pret¬ 
ty  sure  that  the  breeding  results  Boots 
has  had  this  winter  trace  back  to  the 
excellent  grass  silage  his  cows  have 
been  eating  for  months. 

Some  confirmation  of  this  theory 
comes  from  Ross  Yaple,  who  had  some 
30  yearling  heifers  to  breed.  These 
came  in  heat,  Ross  reports,  so  that  he 
could  breed  them  when  he  wanted  to — 


which  certainly  is  the  first  step  in  lin¬ 
ing  up  a  fall  dairy. 

I  believe  that  the  system  of  running 
everything  loose,  which  both  Boots  and 
Ross  follow,  has  its  advantages  in  get¬ 
ting  cows  and  heifers  bred  when  they 
should  be.  The  animals  which  are  in 
heat  are  detected  more  easily  than 
when  they  are  stanchioned.  I  also  feel 
that  the  exercise  and  association  with 
other  animals  and  the  fact  that  the 
loose  animals  soak  up  every  bit  of  sun¬ 
shine  which  reaches  their  pens  and 
yards  helps  out. 

Keeping  Picked  Up 

Now  that  I  am  a  good  safe  distance 
from  the  valley  and  the  boys,  I  think 
I  will  take  a  crack  at  some  of  then 
weaknesses  as  farm  operators.  Of 
course  none  of  them  should  put  the  coat 
on  unless  it  fits. 

The  Four  and  ’48  boys  of  the  Inlet 
Valley  are  all  hard-working,  sober,  in-, 
dustrious  fellows.  No  one  can  find  fault 
with  them  there.  They  do  have  one 
common  weakness,  however.  They  are 
not  always  as  tidy  as  they  should  be 
for  best  results. 

Keeping  track  of  their  farm  opera¬ 
tions  as  closely  as  I  do,  I  am  sure  that 
collectively  they  waste  enough  by  not 
keeping  picked  up  to  pay  the  wages 
of  another  man,  whose  services  they 
might  divide  up  among  themselves. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  wastes  I 
would  put  lost  small  tools.  Next,  I 
would  put  broken  equipment  which  is 
seldom  repaired  except  with  baling 
wire  until  the  machine  finally  goes  to 
pieces. 

Following  this  1  would  list  unneces¬ 
sary  roughness.  This  has  its  roots  in 
the  transition  now  being  made  from 
horse-drawn  to  tractor-drawn  equip¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  pieces  of  equipment 
the  boys  still  are  using  were  designed 
for  the  speed  and  power  of  horses. 
When  a  big  rubber-mounted  tractor  is 
hitched  to  these  tools  it  doesn’t  take 
long  to  smash  them. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  my  illus¬ 
trations  of  -waste  but  there  is  not  much 
point  in  doing  this  because  from  my 
experience  in  business  I  am  sure  all  of 
the  specific  illustrations  I  could  give 
stem  from  a  more  fundamental  fault — 
the  failure  to  keep  picked  up,  neat  cend 
tidy. 

The  very  act  of  picking  up  uncovers 
lost  and  broken  pieces  of  equipment.  It 
also  shows  up  grain  which  is  being 
wasted,  broken  bags  of  fertilizer  and 
the  unused  seed  corn  which  rats  have 
gotten  at. 

As  the  above  examples  prove,  keep¬ 


ing  a  farm  neat  cannot  be  confined  to 
the  yards  which  people  see  when  they 
drive  by  the  place.  It  has  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  the  sheds,  the  barn  and  the 
granaries.  The  corners  in  these  places 
have  to  be  cleaned  out  and  kept  clean. 
The  junk  and  old  bags  should  be  sold; 
empty  bottles,  wire  and  tin  carted  off 
to  the  farm  dump. 

Repaired  Buildings 

Before  any  farmer  can  make  as 
much  money  as  he  should  in  his  oper¬ 
ation,  he  has  to  get  under  control  an 
item  of  depreciation  which  according 
to  my  observation  is  costing  many  of 
us  too  much  money.  I  refer  to  keeping 
up  buildings. 

We  have  all  seen  a  door  blown  off 
its  track  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  weeks 
— windows  broken  out  which  are  never 
repaired — a  board  stripped  off  a  barn 
or  a  hole  punched  in  it  by  a  carelessly 
driven  truck  or  tractor. 

Sometimes  a  roof  starts  sagging  and 
nothing  is  done  about  it  until  a  car¬ 
penter  has  to  be  called  in;  or  a  wall 
is  allowed  to  crumble  until  it  has  to  be 
relaid.  Keeping  their  buildings  up  with 
their  own  hands  is  a  practice  that  most 
young  farmers,  including  the  Inlet  Val¬ 
ley  boys ,  must  learn. 

Impressing  the  Hired  Man 

Perhaps  the  biggest  advantage  any 
farmer  can  gain  from  tidying  up  his 
operation  is  the  impression  this  makes 
on  hired  help. 

Actually,  most  of  the  lost  tools,  the 
smashed  equipment  and  the  banged 
up  buildings  on  a  farm  result  from 
carelessness,  not  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  runs  it,  but  by  the  hired  men. 

The  weakness  of  the  operators,  how¬ 
ever,  is  two-fold  when  it  comes  to  cor¬ 
recting  the  carelessness.  The  hired  men 
know  that  the  bosses  often  are  just  as 
bad  as  they  are  and  too  much  damage 
occurs  without  the  operators  being 
aware  of  it  at  the  time  it  happens. 
Management  of  this  kind  leaves  the 
hired  help  entirely  unimpressed.  The 
result  is  that  the  more  help  some  farm¬ 
ers  have,  the  greater  their  losses 
through  neglect  and  waste. 

The  big  lesson  young  farmers  have 
to  learn  in  this  respect  is  that  no  one 
is  looking  out  for  them  but  themselves. 
Then  they  must  realise  that  in  order  to 
prevent  waste,  breakage  and  undue  de¬ 
preciation  they  have  to  set  the  example 
themselves. 

Finally,  they  must  remember  that 
throughout  all  history,  business  has  not 
yet  found  any  substitute  for  check  and 
double-check. 
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PAPEC 

The  HAY  CHOPPER- 
SILO  FILLER  with 
the  MAN-SAVIIIG 
FINGER  FEED 

This  is  the  only  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler 
with  the  man-saving  Papec  finger-feed  roll. 
The  fingers  pull  hay,  straw  and  fodder  into 
the  regular  feed  rolls  and  enable  the  Papec 
to  handle  all  hay  and  silage  crops  faster, 
easier  and  cheaper. 

The  Papec  elevates  without  clogging, 
runs  easier.  Besides  handling  silage  crops, 
it  chops  and  stores  straw  after  combining, 
shreds  fodder  and  elevates  feed  grains. 

Demand  still  exceeds  supply  so  see  your 
Papec  dealer  promptly  if  you  want  a  new 
Papec  this  year.  Ask  or  write  for  new  FREE 
booklet  “More  Feeding  Profit  with  Papec.” 
Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  .  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAY  CHOPPER  -  SILO  FILLERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  .  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  .  FEED  MIXERS 


l©®  l!  i'll 

%  \  In  Feed 


needed  by  livestock 
and  poultry 

When  you  buy  formula  feeds,  min¬ 
eral  mixtures  or  salt  blocks,  be  sure 
they  contain  iodine.  Chances  are  they 
do  —  most  high-grade  f  eed  products 
supply  IODINE. 

iodine  will  help  keep  your  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  free  from  goiter 
and  related  conditions,  resulting  in 
healthier  offspring  better  able  to 
survive. 

Ask  your  dealer.  Make  sure  you 
get  iodine  in  the  feeds  and  minerals 
you  buy. 

H  'rite  for  free  booklet,  “ The  Place 
of  IODINE  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm 
Animals.” 


Iodine 

Educational  Bureau,  Inc 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 


HANDLES 

BALED  HAY 

Faster,  Cheaper  than  an  Elevator 


I  he  super  giant  size  fork  handles  6  to  12 
hales  at  a  time,  or  takes  off  a  load  of  loose 
ha\  in  three  bites.  Patented,  exclusive 
head  never  sticks,  never  lets  go  until 
topped .  .  .  safer  for  man  and  rack. 
America’s  finest  Hay  Fork  ...  25  years  of 
leadership.  All  parts  guaranteed.  Made 
m  three  sizes. 

Vi  e  also  manufacture  the  Lantz 
E-utter-Kolter.  Aids  a  moldboard 
Plow  to  cut  through  and  turn  under 
trash.  Helps  fight  Coru  Borer. 

WRITE  for  literature  and 
name,  of  nearest  dealer. 

lantz  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ine. 

ePt~  56  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


Service  Bureau 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


THINK  BEFORE  YOU  SIGN 

“Recently,  my  daughter,  who  is  14 
years  old,  submitted  an  entry  in  an  art 
contest.  She  received  a  letter  saying  their 
representative  would  like  to  call  on  her 
and  see  more  of  her  art  work.  The  rep¬ 
resentative  did  call  and  wanted  to  sell  her 
a  correspondence  course  in  drawing.  He 
offered  the  course  for  $85.00  cash.  When 
I  said  we  coMd  not  afford  it,  he  made  an 
offer  of  $220.00  at  $10.00  down  and  $10.00 
a  month.  We  still  hesitated  and  he  gave 
us  an  offer  of  $10.00  down  and  $6.00  a 
month  at  a  still  higher  cost,  which  as  I  re 
member  was  $240.00.  He  said  long  before 
the  end  of  the  course  she  would  be  able 
to  repay  her  father  and  take  over  pay 
ments  herself.  After  the  course  is  com¬ 
pleted  she  is  to  get  no  less  than  $80.00  a 
month.  The  agent  admitted  he  was  not 
an  artist  himself,  and  was  previously  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  farm  machinery  salesman.” 

CONSIDERABLE  unhappiness  is 
caused  by  signing  a  contract  for 
a  correspondence  course  before  all  the 
angles  of  the  proposition  are  consid¬ 
ered.  In  general,  correspondence  schools 
have  an  iron-bound  contract  which 
calls  for  payment  of  the  full  price 
whether  or  not  the  course  is  completed. 


PATTERN  ORDERS  STOLEN 

During  the  weekend  of  March  13, 
burglars  rifled  the  safe  at  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  Pattern  Service, 
Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.  Approximately  135  letters 
from  readers  containing  money  and 
pattern  orders  which  had  not  been 
filled,  were  stolen.  These  orders 
will  be  filled  promptly  if  the  read¬ 
ers  affected  will  send  the  numbers 
of  the  patterns  ordered.  DO  NOT 
SEND  ANY  MONEY;  just  a  copy  of 
your  order.  Thanks. 


J 


It  is  easy  for  youngsters  to  become 
discouraged  and  many  feel  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  stop  studying 
the  course  and  stop  sending  payments. 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  corres¬ 
pondence  school  that  turns  down  stu¬ 
dents  because  of  lack  of  ability.  Every 
prospect  seems  to  have  “just  what  it 
takes”  in  the  eyes  of  the  school. 

Under  certain  conditions,  correspond¬ 
ence  courses  do  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  valuable  instruction.  We  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  following  points  should 
be  considered  before  signing  for  a 
course:  1.  Will  it  be  possible  to  make 
the  payments  ?  2.  Does  the  student 
have  sufficient  perseverance  and  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  the  instruction? 
3.  Is  the  school  reliable? 

We  have  little  confidence  in  any  cor¬ 
respondence  school  that  guarantees  a 
job,  and  we  doubt  very  much  if  any 
contract  contains  such  a  guarantee.  It's 
what  the  CONTRACT  SALS  rather 
than  what  the  AGENT  CLAIMS  that 
is  important! 

—  A.  A.  — 

IT  IS  COLLECTIBLE 

“Recently  I  was  sent  a  renewal  insur¬ 
ance  policy  on  an  automobile.  I  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  insurance  in  another  com¬ 
pany  and  didn’t  return  the  renewal  policy 
because  I  didn’t  think  it  necessary,  inas¬ 
much  as  I  had  not  ordered  it.  Now  the 
company  is  trying  to  collect  the  premium 
for  the  policy  they  sent  through  the  mail. 
Can  they  do  this?” 

We  have  been  informed,  on  what  we 
believe  is  good  authority,  that  similar 
cases  have  come  to  Court,  and  that  the 
insurance  companies  have  collected.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  to  return  a 
policy  promptly  with  instructions  to 
cancel  it  if  you  do  not  want  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  policy 
is  in  effect  as  soon  as  it  is  mailed,  and 
if  you  had  had  an  accident,  you  would 
have  been  covered.  Most  people  rely 
on  their  insurance  agent  to  issue  a  re¬ 
newal  policy  when  the  old  one  expires. 


Your  Food  Sales 
•  •  •  and  Ours 


\ 


TNuring  the  war,  growers  enjoyed  ready,  profitable  markets 
for  all  they  could  grow.  Now  we  may  be  approaching  a 
period  when  food  will  be  seeking  a  market,  rather  than  the 
market  seeking  food. 

Should  this  occur,  the  basic  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  would  tend  to  force  a  reduction  in  both  the  retail  and 
farm  price  for  produce.  If  too  drastic,  this  would  constitute  a 
serious  problem  for  both  growers  and  distributors,  for  it  could 
mean  an  excessive  reduction  in  your  income  and  ours. 

Growers  and  distributors  are  in  the  food  business  together, 
and  it  is  in  our  mutual  interest  to  maintain  sound  markets  for 
farm  products.  To  do  so,  we  must  work  together.  Each  of  us 
can  make  a  real  contribution,  and  each  of  us  has  definite 
responsibilities. 

What  Can  Distributors  Do? 

We  of  A&P  and  ACCO  can  and  do  take  these  effective  steps 
to  maintain  consumer  demand  for  your  products: 


1. 


2. 


Constantly  promote  produce  through  advertising  and 
sales  effort,  intensifying  these  activities  when  especially 
heavy  crops  are  on  the  market. 


Handle  food  more  and  more  efficiently  to  reduce  waste, 
spoilage  and  distribution  costs,  and  insure  a  greater 
return  to  growers. 

3.  Work  with  agriculture  to  find  new  markets,  and  devise 
^improved  marketing  methods. 

What  Distributors  Can’t  Do 


Growers  recognize  that  there  are  definite 
tributors  can  do.  We  can’t  create  consumer 
produce.  Nor  can  we  sell  a  product  priced 
to  a  competitive  product.  And  since  food 
competitive  low-profit  business,  we  can’t 
competitors  do  for  the  same  grade  product, 
us  to  charge  customers  more  and  we  and 
lose  their  patronage. 


limits  to  what  dis- 
demand  for  inferior 
too  high  in  relation 
retailing  is  a  highly 
pay  more  than  our 
for  that  would  force 
our  suppliers  would 


What  Can  Growers  Do? 

The  primary  responsibility  for  doing  this  job  obviously  rests 
with  growers.  Good  performance  by  distributors,  therefore,  is 
effective  only  if  growers  follow  these  practices: 


1. 


2. 


Step  up  production  and  marketing  efficiency  to  keep 
costs  down. 


3. 


4. 


Provide  consumers  continually  with  the  variety,  grade 
and  pack  of  food  they  want. 

Keep  unripe  and  poor  off-grade  products  off  the  quality 
market,  for  they  lessen  consumer  acceptance. 

Encourage  the  development  of  processing  plants  as 
supplementary  outlets. 

We  know  that  no  easy  answer  to  our  common  problem  is  at 
hand,  but  we  sincerely  believe  that  if,  working  together,  grow¬ 
ers  do  their  part  of  the  job  right  and  distributors  do  their  part 
of  the  job  right,  we  can  help  maintain  sound,  profitable  markets 
for  farm  products. 

We  all  remember  the  collapse  of  agriculture  that  followed 
the  first  World  War.  We  must  not  let  this  happen  a&ain.  Co¬ 
operative  effort  by  growers  and  distributors  can  do  much  to 
prevent  it. 
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INADEQUATE  WIRING  MAY  BE  THE  w BOTTLENECK” 
THAT  IS  STOWING  UP  THIS  HIRED  MAN  OF  ENERGY 


Si*no4t& 


ELECTRICITY  is  a  wonderful  hired  man.  It  does  not  complain;  is  ready  at  the  turn 
of  a  switch  day  or  night;  and  is  cheaper  for  a  multitude  of  farm  jobs  than  hand  labor. 
But  on  thousands  of  farms  electricity  is  not  accomplishing  the  work  of  which  it  is  cap¬ 
able.  You  wouldn’t  think  of  asking  a  hired  man  to  do  a  job  with  one  hand  strapped  to 
his  body.  He  wouldn’t  get  much  work  done  that  way,  and  neither  can  electric  power  unless 
the  wiring  is  adequate. 

Wiring  is  not  adequate  on  many  farms  for  the  following  reasons:  [1.]  When  power  lines 


Right — To  kill  bacteria, 
be  hot,  not  lukewarm, 
water  heater 


water  must 
An  electric 
is  one  answer. 


Below — Who  can  afford  to  turn  a 
grinder  when  an  electric  motor  will 
do  the  job  for  less  money? 


were  first  extended  to  rural  areas,  many  cus¬ 
tomers  thought  in  terms  of  lights  only — and 
inadequate  lighting  at  that.  Many  times  the 
wiring  provided  one  bulb  in  the  center  of  the 
ceiling  of  each  room.  A  few  lights  were  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  barn,  usually  on  the  house 
circuit. 

[2.]  Many  old  wiring  jobs  are  two- wire  in¬ 
stallations  providing  110  or  115  volts.  That 
is  adequate  for  lights,  but  because  appliances 
have  been  added  both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
barn  the  wiring  is  now  overloaded. 

[3.]  The  wires  themselves  are  often  too 
small.  A  farm  wiring  installation  is  like  a 
road.  A  wide  highway  will  carry  traffic  free¬ 
ly;  a  narrow  lane  results  in  traffic  jams  and 
“bottlenecks”.  Large  wires,  like  wide  high¬ 
ways,  will  carry  a  heavy  load  efficiently. 

[4.]  Often  all  lights  are  on  one  circuit. 
When  an  overload  results  in  the  blowing  of  a 


Electricity  lightens  the  tasks  of  the  farm  housewife. 

fuse,  the  whole  installation  is  out  of  commission 
until  the  fuse  is  replaced. 

In  many  cases  several  dangerous  or  undesir¬ 
able  conditions  result  from  inadequate 
wiring,  including: 

1.  A  definite  fire  hazard  is  established. 
This  is  due  to  overloading  and  to  the  fact 
that  some  farm  owners  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  do  a  little  wiring  on  their 
own  without  having  a  full  appreciation  of 
safety  factors. 

2.  Because  of  overloading,  the  voltage 
drops  until  motors  start  slowly  in  cold 
weather  and  overheat  under  a  normal  load. 
Heating  appliances  then  require  a  longer 
time  to  do  the  job  and,  where  they  are 
thermostatically  controlled,  may  be  operat¬ 
ing  all  or  most  of  the  time  to  maintain  the 
required  temperature.  Lights  flicker  and 
grow  dim  when  equipment  is  operating. 

3.  Your  electric  bill  is  higher  than  neces¬ 
sary  because  in  addition  to  paying  for  the 
electricity  you  use,  you  also  pay  for  cur¬ 
rent  consumed  in  overcoming  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  inadequate  wiring. 

If  your  wiring  was  done  some  years  ago 
and  if  you  have  added  equipment  since 
that  time,  the  first  step  is  to  have  the  in¬ 
stallation  looked  over  by  someone  who 
knows  his  business.  Most  power  companies 
now  have  a  farm  service  man  who  will  be 
glad  to  do  this  ( Continued  on  Page  21) 


4  Overloaded  wiring  is  a  distinct  fire  hazard. 
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Seed  Coin 


Agency 


G.L.F.  Service 


Right  in  Your  Own  Community  You  Can  Select  a 
G.L.F.  Adapted  Hybrid  to  Fit  Your  Farm 


GT  T7'  Hybrid  seed  corn  is  now  available 
•  in  communities  throughout  G.L.F. 
territory.  Every  patron  may  select  from  the 
G.L.F.  line  of  hybrids  a  corn  of  known  ancestry 
and  proven  yielding  ability  for  either  silage  or 
grain.  G.L.F.  Hybrids  are  of  10  different  maturity 
levels.  Their  growing  season  varies  from  90  to  130 
days  and  there  is  a  hybrid  that  will  fit  the  growing 
conditions  on  your  farm. 

G.L.F.  Hybrids  are  second  to  none  whether  you 
want  silage  or  grain.  They  have  been  developed  by 
following  the  advice  of  the  Northeastern  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges;  through  careful  selection  and  ex¬ 
perimental  testing;  and  by  checking  the  yields 
under  actual  farm  conditions  over  a  period  of 
many  years. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  G.L.F.  Hybrids 
will  produce  more  feed  on  your  farm: 

1.  Silage  from  G.L.F.  Hybrids  contains  a 
higher  percentage  of  dry  matter  and  more  grain 
than  open  pollinated  varieties  of  the  same  matur¬ 
ity  level. 


2.  Generally,  hybrid  com  will  produce  more 
grain  per  acre  than  any  other  crop  and  G.L.F. 
Hybrids  are  second  to  none  when  it  comes  to  pro¬ 
ducing  greater  yields  of  dry  corn  for  husking. 

3.  Roots  and  stalks  are  sturdier.  G.L.F.  Hy¬ 
brids  better  withstand  wind  and  corn  borer 
damage. 

4.  G.L.F.  Hybrids  fit  your  farm.  The  best  hy¬ 
brid  corn  is  one  that  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
growing  conditions  on  your  farm.  The  G.L.F.  line 
of  hybrids  contains  a  corn  to  meet  all  soil  and 
weather  conditions  in  G.L.F.  territory. 


See  For  Yourself 

Plant  G.L.F.  Hybrids  and  compare  them  with 
any  other  corn.  Last  year,  1947,  the  acreage 
planted  to  G.L.F.  Hybrids  was  double  what  it 
was  in  1945.  That’s  because  more  farmers  have 
found  G.L.F.  Hybrids  will  do  the  best  job. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n  y. 


HEALTHY  PULLETS 

A  chick  that’s  two  weeks  old  weighs  about 
twice  as  much  as  a  day  old  chick.  And  when  that 
same  chick  is  six  weeks  old  it  has  doubled  its 
weight  many  times.  Of  course,  chicks  don’t  con¬ 
tinue  that  rapid  growth  very  long,  and  after  they 
are  six  weeks  old,  growth  slows  up. 

Because  young  chicks  grow  so  fast  poultrymen 
need  to  use  a  high  quality  feed  .  .  .  rich  in  nutri¬ 
ents  and  growth  producing  vitamins  .  .  .  during 
the  first  few  weeks.  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  is  for¬ 
mulated  to  more  than  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
bapy  chicks  during  those  first  few  weeks. 

That  also  explains  why  poultrymen  can  change 
to  less  expensive  feed  such  as  G.L.F.  Growing 
Mash  as  the  birds  get  older  and  need  nutrients 
in  less  concentrated  form.  As  the  birds  reach  six 
weeks  of  age  add  G.L.F.  Coarse  Scratch  to  their 
diets.  Then  at  eight  weeks  change  to  G.L.F. 
Growing  Mash  and  continue  scratch  grains  and 
G.L.F.  Shellfirmer. 

The  regular  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash  is  designed 
for  birds  in  confinement  that  don’t  have  access  to 
pasture  grasses. 

POULTRY  PASTURE 

Here  in  the  Northeast,  however,  good,  leafy 
pasture  is  gaining  in  importance  as  a  source  of 
poultry  feed.  In  the  last  few  years  more  and  more 
poultrymen  have  turned  to  pasture  as  an  excell¬ 
ent  source  of  good,  economical  feed. 

All  poultrymen  who  use  pasture  agree  that  feed 
costs  are  materially  reduced,  and  many  say  that 
there  is  something  about  good  pasture  that  pro¬ 
duces  stronger,  healthier  pullets  than  can  be 
grown  by  any  other  method. 

You  can  start  a  poultry  pasture  this  spring  by 
seeding  one  of  the  poultry  pasture  mixtures  avail¬ 
able  at  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency.  Two 
seed  mixtures  that  are  popular  for  poultry  pas¬ 
tures  are  Ladino  clover  and  blue  grass  and  Lad- 
ino  clover  and  orchard  grass. 

Until  the  regular  poultry  pasture  is  ready,  you 
can  furnish  a  lot  of  green,  leafy  feed  for  your 
growing  pullets  by  moving  the  range  shelters  on 
to  a  section  of  the  cow  pasture. 

G.L.F.  has  developed  a  growing  mash  to  be  fed 
to  pullets  on  pasture.  This  special  growing  mash 
.  .  .  called  G.L.F.  Green  Pasture  Growing  Mash 
.  .  .  together  with  the  green  feed  the  pullets  har¬ 
vest  for  themselves  and  scratch  grains  makes  a 
balanced  diet  that  keeps  the  birds  healthy  and 
growing  so  that  they  will  be  ready  to  produce 
when  they  arc  put  in  the  laying  house  this  fall. 

EFFECTIVE  PEST  CONTROL 

Northeastern  farmers  know  that  to  bring  high¬ 
est  market  prices,  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be 
free  from  insect  and  disease  injury.  That  calls  for- 
the  use  of  high-quality  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides. 

Your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  is  now  dis¬ 
playing  the  1948  Dust  and  Spray  Chart.  It  shows 
in  full  color  the  common  diseases  and  insects 
which  attack  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  in  this 
area.  Check  it  to  determine  the  proper  sprays 
and  dusts  to  use  on  your  crops. 


Are  You  a  Member  of  G.L.F.? 

Last  year,  G.L.F.  Stockholders  voted 
that  only  farmers  should  own,  control  and 
and  receive  the  benefits  of  G.L.F.  This 
means  that  membership  in  G.L.F.  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  farmers  who  have  invested  in 
the  ownership  of  G.L.F.  by  the  purchase  of 
Common  Stock;  that  only  members  will 
share  in  the  financial  savings  (patronage 
refunds)  after  July  1, 1948. 

One  share  of  G.L.F.  Common  Stock 
costs  $5.00.  This  entitles  farmers  to  the 
full  privileges  of  membership.  Most  of  the 
present  farmer  stockholders  own  more 
than  one  share — none  can  own- more  than 
100  shares. 

You  may  not  know  whether  or  not  you 
are  a  member  of  G.L.F.  entitled  to  share 
in  the  control  and  benefits.  Call  your  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  manager  today  or 
stop  in  and  see  him  to  find  out. 

Rember — only  you  and  other  farmers 
can  be  members;  and  afte*  July  1,  1948, 
only  members  will  receive  the  full  bene¬ 
fits  of  G.L.F.  cooperative  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing. 
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in  MONROE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


MONROE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  vege¬ 
table  growers  expect  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  their  products  but  are  plan¬ 
ning  more  efficient  production  and 
more  production  per  man  hour  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  a  squeeze  between  prices 
and  rising  costs  in  their  operations. 

Well  started  in  their  1948  program 
are  158  farms  in  the  county  that  have 
greenhouses.  With  about  42  acres  un¬ 
der  glass  in  the  county  and  sales  run¬ 
ning  into  many  thousands  of  dollars 
an  acre,  these  greenhousemen  conduct 
one  of  the  most  intensive  of  farm  op¬ 
erations. 

Muskmelon — 19  Pounds! 

Ray  Wondergem  of  Hilton  is  operat¬ 
ing  greenhouses  125x21  and  125x29. 
and  25  acres  that  his  sdad,  Edward 
Wondergem,  started  31  years  ago. 
When  I  called  on  Ray  both  houses 
were  full  of  radishes  just  about  ready 
for  the  Easter  trade.  His  tomatoes 
were  ready  in  the  flats  to  follow  the 
radishes.  A  second  crop  of  radishes 
will  be  planted  between  the  tomato 
plants  and  there  will  be  something 


Ward  West  of  Irondequoit,  with  green¬ 
house  tomatoes  set  out  February  2.  The 
first  picking  is  expected  about  the  middle 
of  May. 

coming  along  for  market  right  through 
’til  Thanksgiving. 

Ray,  with  his  dad’s  help,  has  tried 
both  steam  and  chemicals  to  fumigate 
and  sterilize  the  soil  for  nematode  and 
disease  control.  He  likes  steam  better, 
but  with  a  low  pressure  boiler  and 
metal  pipe  that  has  to  be  taken  out 
after  use  each  winter,  it  takes  him  12 
days  to  do  the  two  houses.  With  a 
chemical  (he  likes  Dow-Fume  G)  he 
can  do  the  job  in  8  hours  or  less.  A 
disadvantage  of  chemicals,  he  says,  is 
that  they  won’t  control  damping  off 
and  necessitate  the  use  of  corrosive 
sublimate. 

In  his  outdoor  garden,  Ray  grows 
'  or  §  acres  of  carrots  for  baby  food 
companies  and  a  variety  of  other  vege- 
ables,  including  cauliflower,  parsnips 
and  tomatoes.  He  grows  100,000  to¬ 
mato  plants  for  canners,  gradually 
hardening  them  for  the  field  in  125 
outdoor  frames  that  are  heated  from 
he  greenhouse  boiler. 

His  favorite  crop  is  muskmelons. 


Roy  Wondergem,  Hilton.  When  the  picture 
was  taken  these  radishes  needed  about 
a  week  to  be  ready  for  market. 


They’ve  used  their  own  Bender  Sur¬ 
prise  and  Seneca  Bender  melon  seed 
for  15  years,  starting  them  in  cold 
frames  and  transplanting  to  5  acres  of 
land  at  the  rate  of  2,500  plants  to  the 
acre.  Ray  gets  a  kick  out  of  the  big 
Surprise  melons  that  sometimes  run 
only  4  to  the  bushel.  He  had  one  melon 
that  weighed  19  pounds!  The  smaller/ 
Senecas  enjoy  a  wider  sale. 

Long  Growing  Season 

Most  of  the  produce  from  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomas’  Sons  100-acre  farm  and 
greenhouses  at  Greece  are  sold  at  the 
Rochester  Public  Market,  but  a  lot  is 
trucked  to  Buffalo  when  commission 
houses  there  can  get  better  prices. 
William  Thomas,  who  started  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  1894,  died  8  years  ago,  and  two 
sons,  William  and  Frank,  now  carry  on 
the  work.  Between  them  they  have  six 
children,  who  usuallj  can  be  found 
working  on  the  place  when  not  in 
( Continued  on  Page  28) 


Frank  Thomas,  Greece,  at  left  and  his 
brother,  William,  sprinkling  radishes  that 
are  just  well  started. 
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•  * There’s  real smoking  '■ 

•  comfort  in  a.  pipeful  of  \ 

Prince  Albert," 


says  Gordon  B.  Guernsey 

Prince  Albert’s  choice  tobacco,  specially  treated  to  insure 
against  tongue  bite,  gives  you  cooler  smoking  comfort  and 
richer-tasting  pipe  pleasure.  P.  A.  is  the  National  Joy  Smoke! 


"Prince  Albert  is  a  great  pipe  tobacco,” 
says  Gordon  B.  Guernsey.  "Crimp  cut 
P.A.  packs  right  in  my  pipe,  stays  lit, 
and  gives  a  rich-tasting  smoke  that’s 
mild  and  cool  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl.  P.A.  is  a  joy  to  smoke.” 


ALBERT 


other  tobacco 


Tune  in 

Prince  Albert’s 
‘Grand  Ole  Oory’ 
Saturday  Nights 
N.  B.  C. 


The  National  Joy  Smoke 


R.  3.  Reynolds  TobaccoCompany/Winston-Salem,  N.  0, 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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"N o  race  can  prosper  till  it  learns  that 
there  is  as  much  dignity  in  tilling  a  field  as 
in  writing  a  poem/'— Booker  T.  Washington. 

GASOLINE  FOR  FARMERS 

HE  SHORTAGE  of  all  fuel  products,  including 
oil,  is  causing  some  worry  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  enough  gasoline  and  oil  for  farmers 
with  which  to  produce  the  food  needed  this  year. 

Because  of  the  situation,  oil  men  called  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  farmers  in  Kansas  City  on  March  19  and 
20  in  order  to  exchange  information  about  the  farm 
demand  for  oil  and  the  available  supply.  The  oil  pro¬ 
ducers  pointed  out  that  the  supply  of  oil  products 
will  be  the  largest  ever,  but  so  will  be  the  demand; 
also,  that  there  are  difficulties  in  getting  oil  pro¬ 
ducts  to  all  the  places  where  they  are  needed. 

Both  farmers  and  oil  industry  leaders  are  to  be 
commended  for  recognizing  the  danger  in  this  situ¬ 
ation  so  that  all  possible  steps  can  be  taken  to 
meet  it. 

FONTS  OF  FARM  MACHINES 

T  A  FARM  conference  this  spring  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West  a  farmer  asked  this  very  natural  ques¬ 
tion:  “When  will  farm  machinery  prices  be  reduc¬ 
ed?”  A  representative  of  the  equipment  industry  an¬ 
swered  the  question  by  saying  that  on  that  very  day 
new  farm  machines  were  selling  for  only  35%  more 
than  in  1939,  while  used  machines  were  frequently 
bringing  more  money  than  new  machines  because  of 
the  great  need  for  farm  operating  equipment. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  farm  machinery 
is  built  of  steel,  iron  and  other  materials,  with  labor 
costs  258%  above  normal  (1923  equals  100)  and 
that  labor,  from  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished 
product,  amounted  to  85%  of  the  cost. 

Unfortunately,  material  and  labor  costs  do  not 
fluctuate  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  prices  of  farm 
products.  Farm  prices  are  the  last  to  go  up  and  the 
first  to  come  down,  but  machines  are  mostly  built 
with  labor  and  with  steel,  which  are  going  up  sure 
enough  but  are  slow  to  come  down. 

PROUD  TO  RE  A  SMALL  FARMER 

Dear  Ed: 

I’ve  just  concluded  reading  your  editorial  “Amer¬ 
ica  Needs  the  Small  Farmer.”  Due  to  the  cutting 
up  of  land  by  woods,  concrete  roads,  and  the  im¬ 
practical  use  of  big  power  tools,  there  will  always 
be  small  farms,  say  50  to  200  acres,  and  the  ingen¬ 
uity  and  resourcefulness  of  the  farmer  will  always 
provide  inhabitants  on  the  smaller  farm. 

You  may  say  I’m  simply  building  up  an  alibi  for 
being  “a  small  potato.”  That  may  be  so.  But  every¬ 
body  should  feel  that  he  is  performing  an  impor¬ 
tant  task  in  the  world’s  machine.  The  small  wheel 
may  be  performing  just  as  important  a  function  in 
a  watch  as  the  larger  wheel-gear. 

The  small  farmer  may  not  possess  the  splendid 
array  of  tractors,  combines,  presses,  etc.,  but  may¬ 
be  by  specializing,  concentrating  his  effort  in  his 
circumscribed  acres,  he  may  develop  a  better  cow,  a 
good  poultry  project,  a  good  maple  sugar  orchard, 
or  a  thousand  and  one  things  which  the  big  boy 
with  his  great  tools  would  have  no  time  or  disposi¬ 
tion  to  perfect. 

We  ‘‘small  potatoes”  may  in  a  way  perform  a 
really  important  function  in  this  “world  of  sin,  sor¬ 
row,  and  past-due  bills.”  Maybe  we  can  raise  as  nice 
a  family  as  the  big  fellow— the  power  farmer.  May¬ 
be  our  boys  may  be  useful  in  replacing  the  profes¬ 
sions  that  are  being  constantly  worn  out  in  the 
treadmill  of  city  life. 

Maybe  boys  and  girls  raised  on  the  small  farm 
where  they  are  called  upon  to  fodder  the  cattle,  feed 
the  chickens,  tend  the  lambs,  the  little  pigs,  may  be 
developing  a  side  of  character  that  would  be  lacking 
on  the  great,  one-crop  farms  where  they  spend  all 
summer  raising  potatoes  or  some  one  specialized 
crop,  and  spend  the  winter  in  toy  land.  Maybe — 


of 

£.  /?.  C&dZtnatt 


who  knows  ? 

I  hope  never  to  see  the  day  when  the  small  farm 
is  pushed  off  the  map,  for  on  this  small  farm  they 
often  develop  an  Ed  Eastman,  a  Dean  Ladd,  a  po¬ 
tential  banker,  a  financial  wizard,  a  great  indus¬ 
trialist. 

God  bless  the  small  farmer,  of  which  I’m  proud 
to  be  one. — James  H.  Stone,  Shelter  Valley  Farm, 
Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

To  all  of  which  I  add  a  fervent  “Amen!”  Jim  is  a 
fine  example  of  his  own  philosophy.  He  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  farmer,  has  an  outstanding  herd  of  Holsteins, 
and  has  always  found  time  to  serve  his  community 
and  his  fellow  man. 

GOOD  OUTLOOK  FOR  DAIRYMEN 

OR  SOME  TIME  a  committee  representing  sev¬ 
eral  national  dairy  manufacturing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  organizations  has  been  trying  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  to  answer  the  question,  “Where  do  we  go  from 
here  in  the  dairy  business,  particularly  from  a  pro¬ 
duction  standpoint?” 

Tire  committee’s  report,  supported  by  much  good 
evidence,  indicates  that  there  may  be  a  shortage  of 
dairy  products  for  some  years  to  come.  In  short, 
consumption  has  rapidly  increased  and  the  number 
of  dairy  cows  is  falling  off.  The  committee  finds 
that  the  work  to  educate  consumers  to  the  value 
of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  is  having  effect, 
and  that  consumers  also  have  more  money  with 
which  to  buy  milk. 

On  this  point,  a  city  consumer  wrote  me  recently 
criticizing  the  dairy  industry  for  the  high  price  of 
butter.  I  looked  up  the  facts  and  found  that  butter 
in  storage  is  just  about  the  lowest  on  record.  But¬ 
ter  is  scarce  because  of  the  demand. 

Some  of  the  committee’s  recommendations  to  meet 
this  situation  include: 

1.  Raising  more  good  heifers. 

2.  Better  feeding  practices  including,  especially, 
improved  pastures  and  better  roughage. 

The  committee  says: 

“The  prospect  for  the  dairy  farmer  is  in  general 
favorable.  Dairy  farmers  are  usually  in  a  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  income  position  than  most  other  types 
of  farmers,  and  dairy  farming  helps  to  conserve  the 
soil  and  make  farms  better.” 

II UNKING  CORN  FOR  THE 
NORTHEAST 

NE  OF  THE  advantages  of  the  increasing  use 
of  grass  silage  which  should  be  pointed  out  is 
that  it  releases  more  land  on  which  corn  for  grain 
can  be  -raised.  The  Northeast  probably  will  never 
again  be  a  great  corn-for-grain  producing  country,' 
but  I  have  always  thought  that  we  could  grow  more 
than  we  do  here  on  many  of  our  farms.  That  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  now,  because  hybrids  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  which  yield  well  and  can  be  matured  before 
frost  even  at  elevations  where  corn  could  not  be 
safely  ripened  before. 

With  grain  at  present  prices,  even  a  few  acres  of 
husking  corn  will  make  a  big  difference  in  keeping 
down  costs  of  production. 

UNE  MORE  FERTILIZER 

NINFORMED  PEOPLE  frequently  criticize  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers  because  they  claim 
that  they  poison  the  soil  and  are  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  consumer.  Such  talk  is  foolish. 

The  critics  often  go  on  to  say  that  what  is  really 
needed  is  more  humus  and  natural  fertilizer.  Of 
course,  there  isn’t  nearly  enough  manure  with 
which  to  produce  the  crops,  and  the  quickest  and 
most  practical  way  to  get  humus  is  by  the  use  of 
lime  and  fertilizer.  There  would  be  many  more 
hungry  people  in  the  world  were  it  not  for  commer¬ 


cial  fertilizer;  and  in  a  great  food  shortage  like  we 
have  at  present,  what  we  need  is  more  not  less  ju- 
dicious  use  of  fertilizer. 

One  place  where  you  most  assuredly  should  not 
spare  either  manure  or  fertilizer  is  on  the  garden 
spot.  It  would  be  hard  for  you  to  overdo  it.  These 
intensive  crops  need  all  the  plant  food  they  can  get. 

THEY  SHELL  OUT  THE  MILK 

VERY  MORNING  when  I  come  into  work  from 
my  farm  I  pass  a  strip  of  College  of  Agriculture 
pasture  land  which  has  been  improved.  I  never  see 
it  without  thinking  of  what  it  would  mean  to  every 
dairy  farmer  if  even  a  part  of  his  pasture  land  was 
as  good  as  this  Cornell  pasture. 

The  grass  comes  early  and  stays  late,  making  a 
much  longer  season.  Not  only  that,  it  contains  the 
kind  of  grass  on  which  the  cows  shell  out  the  milk 

If  you  haven’t  done  so  already,  I  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  give  consideration  this  spring  to  im¬ 
proving  some  of  your  pasture 

ARE  D1NHWANUERN 
PRACTICAL? 

ABOR  IN  THE  HOME  is  just  as  much  of  a 
problem  as  it  is  in  the  barn  or  on  the  farm,  so 
I  think  a  man  has  some  responsibility  in  providing 
labor-saving  devices  in  the  house  so  far  as  finances 
will  permit.  / 

But  I  wonder  sometimes  if  some  of  the  modern 
gadgets,  both  outdoors  and  in,  really  save  much 
work.  After  spending  many  weary  hours  years  ago 
helping  out  on  wash  day,  I  am  sui-e  that  modern 
washing  machines  are  very  necessary.  Vacuum 
cleaners  are  well  worth  while,  also. 

What  about  dishwashing  machines?  That’s  a  jot 
that  comes  three  times  a  day,  hated  by  many  wo¬ 
men.  Is  the  modem  dishwasher  any  real  help,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  small  family?  If  you  have  had  either 
good  or  bad  experience  with  dishwashers,  won’t  you 
take  time  to  drop  me  a  line  about  it?  Address  your 
letter  to  American  Agriculturist,  Editorial  Depart¬ 
in'  it.  Savings  Bank  Building.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

OLD-FASHIONED  HOUNE 
CLEANING 

HEN  I  WAS  YOUNG,  how  I  dreaded  spring 
housecleaning  time!  It  seemed  to  the  nren 
folks  as  if  there  was  a  long  period  in  the  home  when 
we  were  not  really  living  but  simply  existing.  The 
fires  were  out  and  it  was  often  chilly,  the  carpets 
were  up  and  frequently  on  the  line  where  I  had  to 
beat  the  dust  out  of  them — darn  it!  All  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  had  to  be  moved  around — did  you  ever  see 
a  woman  who  didn’t  like  to  change  the  arrangement 
in  a  room  every  so  often?* — and,  in  general,  men 
were  in  the  doghouse  or  might  just  as  well  have 
been  there  literally  during  the  long  spring  house¬ 
cleaning  time.  It  ruined  the  spring! 

But  fortunately  I  have  lived  to  see  the  time  when 
the  girls  have  found  a  better  way  of  doing  the  job. 
Through  modern  gadgets  like  the  vacuum  cleaner, 
and  maybe  by  improved  methods,  they  clean  house 
gradually  all  of  the  time.  They  still  shift  the  fur¬ 
niture  around — they’ll  always  do  that — but  things 
aren’t  upset  any  more,  so  now  I  can  really  enjoy 
the  spring. 

There’s  really  no  point  to  this  little  discussion 
except  to  rejoice. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

NEIGHBOR  woman  agreed  to  take  care  of  a 
little  girl  one  day  while  her  mother  went  to 
town.  In  order  to  keep  the  child  contented,  among 
other  things  the  woman  gave  her  a  candy  dog.  The 
little  girl  played  happily  with  the  dog  most  of  the 
day,  but  at  night  it  had  disappeared  and  the  lady 
inquired  if  it  had  been  lost. 

“No,  it  ain’t  lost,”  said  the  little  girl.  “I  kept  lt 
most  all  day,  but  it  got  so  dirty  I  was  ashamed  to 
look  at  it,  so  I  et  it!” 
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MILK:  Acting  Milk  Administrator  Pollard  estimates  the  March  uniform 
milk  price  in  the  New  York  market  as  $5.04  which  would  be  96 
cents  above  March,  1947.  Seasonal  price  declines  this  year  will  be  less  than 
usual.  Class  I  prices  will  be  $5.46  for  April,  $5.02  for  May  and  June,  and  $5.45 
for  July.  USDA  recognizes  that  with  present  costs,  production  will  decline 
unless  better  prices  are  maintained.  In  February,  in  the  New  York  market, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  5.83  %  in  milk  receipts  compared  to  previous  year. 

New  milk-pricing  formula  for  Boston  went  into  effect  April  1.  Prices  will  be 
determined  by  three  factors:  1.  The  general  price  level.  2.  The  level  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales.  3.  Production  costs  as  represented  by  level  of  feed  costs  and 
wages  of  farm  labor. 

Committee  studying  price  formula  changes  in  the  New'  York  market  did  not 
report  April  1  as  originally  intended,  as  they  felt  the  necessity  of  more  time  to 
study  this  complicated  problem. 

EGGS:  Next  winter  may  bring  severe  egg  shortage.  Suggestion  last  winter 
that  poultrymen  reduce  chick  hatching  7%  was  made  to  save  feed. 
Actually,  U.  S.  output  of  baby  chicks  in  first  three  months  of  ’48  was  20%  below 
last  year,  and  chicks  ordered  for  April  and  May  delivery  are  39%  below  last 
year.  Estimate  is  that  egg  production  next  winter  might  be  at  the  rate  of  340 
eggs  per  capita,  compared  to  380  per  capita  this  past  year. 

If  you  are  on  the  fence  relative  to  number  of  chicks  you  are  raising,  decide 
now.  Sexed  chicks  will  save  feed.  Already  it  is  plenty  late  to  start  chicks. 

FARM  MACHINERY:  Estimate  of  exports  of  farm  equipment  this 

year  is  less  than  10%  of  production.  Machin¬ 
ery  will  be  adequate  to  maintain  food  production  but  not  adequate  to  meet  all 
demands  by  producers.  Farm  machinery  output  in  ’47  was  about  15%  above 
’46;  and  ’48  production  will  be  still  higher.  Tractor  shortage  will  be  relieved  in 
many  areas,  and  other  farm  equipment  will  be  more  readily  available. 


BEANS:  Prediction  is  that  growers  will  receive  about  the  same  income  for 
field  beans  as  in  1946.  Support  price  for  1947  crop  is  about  16% 
above  that  of  ’46,  reflecting  increased  costs.  Support  price  for  No.  1  red  kidney 
beans,  $9.10;  for  pea  beans  and  medium  whites,  $7.60.  Support  prices  after  next 
January  1  are  up  to  Congress.  Opinion  is  that  present  price  support  law  will 
be  continued  another  year. 

Intended  acreage  for  dry  beans  in  New  York  is  136,000  acres — 2%  above  last 
year.  U.  S.  figures  show  drop  in  intended  acreage  of  1%%  below  last  year. 

SHORTS:  It  is  charged  that  last  winter’s  fuel  shortage  is  due  to  sale  by 
"" U.  S.  State  Department  last  fall  of  88  tankers  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments. 

USDA  has  arranged  to  borrow  9,000  tons  of  ammonium  nitrate  from  the 
Army  to  sell  to  commercial  fertilizer  producers.  This  amount  will  be  repaid 
to  the  Army  in  July  and  August  for  shipment  overseas. 

A  public  hearing  will  be  held  at  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  April  26,  on  a  pro¬ 
posed  marketing  agreement  arid  order  for  Maine  potatoes. 

U.  S.  stocks  of  onions  on  March  1  total  34,447,000  pounds  compared  to  50,- 
348,000  pounds  on  March  1  last  year. 

The  price  of  farm  land  values  has  been  halted  and  some  declines  in  price  of 
farm  land  are  reported. 

Prospective  1948  meat  supply  is  10%  below  1947,  which  would  give  between 
143  and  146  pounds  of  meat  per  capita  as  compared  to  155  pounds  last  year 
and  an  average  for  1937-41  of  133.5. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  is  expected  to  resign  in  May  to  run  for 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Gossip  indicates  appointment  of  Undersecretary 
Norris  Dodd  unless  he  is  offered  position  of  Director  General  of  the  World  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization.  Other  possibilities  mentioned  are:  Charles  Bran- 
nan,  William  Jump,  and  Jesse  Gilmer,  all  Department  of  Agriculture  officials. 
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VET  HEN  things  turn  green  and  start 
*  *  to  grow,  I  like  to  take  the  dog  and 
go  a-trampin’  out  around  the  place  to 
look  at  Nature’s  spring-time  face,  and 
check  the  fields  o’er  one  by  one  to 
see  if  work  that  has  been  done  by  my 
j  wife  and  the  hired  man  has  properly 
|  prepared  the  land.  They’re  both  good 
workers,  I’ll  agree,  but  then  I  always 
like  to  see  how  things  progress  with 
my  own  eyes ;  it  doesn’t  hurt  to  super¬ 
vise,  and  use  <all  my  experience  plus 
my  superior  common  sense,  to  help 
them  do  the  job  up  right  despite  the 
fact  they  ain’t  so  bright. 

Then  when  I’m  sure  they’re  on  the 
beam,  I  wander  down  where  I  can 
dream  about  the  day  that’s  cornin’ 
quick  when  I  can  sit  down  by  the 
crick  and  catch  myself  a  string  of  fish 
that  satisfies  my  fondest  wish.  I’m 
tellin’  you,  this  time  of  year  is  ’most 
the  best  we  have  ’round  here;  We’ve 
said  goodbye  to  winter  clime,  and  tho 
it  ain’t  yet  summertime,  anticipatin’ 
—  -  joys  to  come  itself,  to  me,  .is  lots  ot 

un.  The  only  trouble  with  the  spring  is  that  I  always  get  something  like  rheu- 
matiz  or  other  quirk  so  I  can’t  help  much  with  the  work. 


GET  THIS  SMASH  HIT! 


one  of  these  BONUS  books 


£ 

both  for  25 i  and  one  POST’S 
40%  Bran  Flakes  box  top! 


Don’t  miss  it!  This  strange  story  of  terror 
and  suspense  is  a  best-selling  book  and 
a  hit  movie  with  dramatic  Susan  Peters 
in  the  leading  role.  Read  it  now — plus 
any  one  of  the  bonus  books  listed!  For 
instance,  you  might  choose  “Treasure 
Island,”  one  of  the  finest  adventure  stories 
your  children  could  read.  Yes!  Now  you 
can  get  two  famous  books  for  only  250 
and  a  box  top! 

This  unusual  offer  is  made  to  introduce 
you  to  the  new  Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes. 

They’ve  got  a  luscious  new  flavor,  crisp 
new  texture — and  they’re  just  as  good  for 
you  as  ever!  They’re  America’s  favorite 
“keep  fit”  cereal!  Get  a  package  of  new 
Post’s  Bran  Flakes  today.  Send  the  box 
top  with  250  in  coin  and  the  coupon 
below  for  your  two  exciting  books.  A  Product  of 

General  Foods 


Be  sure  to  select  one 
of  these  BONUS  books 


Treasure  Island 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cugat 
The  Love  Letters 
David  Harum 
Our  Hearts  Were 
Young  and  Gay 
Nevada 
Up  Front 
Road  to  Folly 
Apartment  in  Athens 
Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis 


POST’S  40%  BRAN  FLAKES 
Box  260,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

I  enclose  one  box  top  from  Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes,  any  size,  and  250  in  coin, 
for  which  please  send  me  “The  Sign  of  the  Ram”  and  bonus  book: 


A.A. 


Name. 


(Write  title  of  bonus  book  clearly) 


Address 


City  _ _ _ Zone _ State _ _ _ _ 

7' his  offer  expires  Sept.  15,  1948,  and  is  good  only  in  the  U.  S.  a .  and  its  territorial  possessions.  This  coupon  void 
in  any  state t  territory ,  or  municipality  where  prohibited ,  taxed f  or  otherwise  restricted.  Cash  value  1/10$. 
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more  power  —  Continental  valve 


engine 


MORE  SPEEDS  — Quiet,  constant-mesh  trans¬ 
mission  with  4  forward  speeds 

automatic  hydraulic  overload 

PROTECTION 

HYDRAULIC  IMPLEMENT  CONTROL 
FRONT  WHEEL  TREAD  ADJUSTABLE 


No  other  tractor 
combines  ALL  these  features 


Beqinninq . . .  another  cfreat  era  in  power  farming  / 


A  GREAT  NEW  FARMING  MACHINE  to  help  you  cut  the  costs  of  food 
production  still  more!  A  powerful,  rugged  tractor  with  many 
new  high-performance  features  designed  from  the  experience 
of  over  300,000  Ferguson  System  users.  Stepped-up  power  lets 
you  walk  away  with  two  14-inch  plows— with  reserve  for  the 
tough  spots.  You  can  brake  both  wheels  with  a  single  pedal, 
or  use  the  individual  brake  pedals  for  turning.  And  many  other 
improvements  for  greater  safety,  economy  and  convenience. 

A  MISER  ON  FUEL!  Powerful  Continental  vaive*in-head  engine. 
Combined  with  the  weight-saving  and  automatic  traction 
control  of  the  Ferguson  System,  gives  you  more  work  from  a 
gallon  of  fuel  than  you  ever  dreamed  possible!  High-torque 
design  to  give  you  amazing  lugging  power  at  low  engine 
speeds.  Responsive  governor,  fully  enclosed  from  trash  and 
dust.  High -efficiency  cooling  fan  and  removable  “wet”  sleeves 
with  full-length  water  circulation.  An  engine  built  to  “take  it!” 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  FOR  10W-C0ST  HAULING  with  revolutionary 
method  of  linking  trailer  to  tractor.  With  this  new  Ferguson 
System  .of  transportation  you  can  haul  loads  of  3  tons 
or  more  out  of  soft  fields,  up  steep  grades,  on  slippery 
roads  or  over  rough  ground.  On  countless  farms,  located  at 
average  local  market  distances,  this  latest  Ferguson  inven¬ 
tion  slashes  costs  of  hauling  farm  products  — a  revolu¬ 
tionary  new  solution  to  your  farm  transportation  problems, 

ONLY  THE  FERGUSON  SYSTEM,  invented,  perfected  and  patented 
by  Harry  Ferguson,  and  authorized  only  for  use  in  the  new 
Ferguson  Tractor,  gives  you  all  five  of  these  big  advantages: 
1.  Penetration  without  excessive  implement  weight.  2.  Both 
finger  tip  and  automatic  hydraulic  depth  control.  3.  Trac¬ 
tion  without  excessive  built-in  weight.  4.  Keeps  the  tractor’s 
front  end  down.  5.  Automatically  protects  both  implement 
and  tractor  when  the  implement  strikes  ao  obstruction. 


SEE  IT  AT  YOUR  AUTHORIZED  FERGUSON  TRACTOR  DEALER 

HARRY  FERGUSON,  INC. 


3639  E.  Milwaukee  Avenue 
Detroit  IT,  Michigan 


AND  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  IMPLEMENTS 
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Chemical  Weed  Killers 

2^  *P.  ty.  7ftc‘?fta«tcc& 

( Continued  from  April  3  Issue ) 


THERE  IS  a  very  definite  trend  to¬ 
ward  applying  2,4-D  weed  killei*s 
with  what  may  be  called  low  gallonage 
per  acre  equipment.  In  short,  this 
equipment  may  be  mounted  on  a  trac¬ 
tor  and  consists  of  a  small  rotary  gear 
pump  driven  by  the  power  take-off,  a 
pressure  gauge,  a  30  or  50  gallon  steel 
drum  to  serve  as  a  tank,  a  boom,  and 
nozzles  with  rather  small  openings  de¬ 
signed  to  deliver  a  flat  spray  rather 
than  the  conventional  cone-shaped 
spray.  The  boom  is  preferably  mount¬ 
ed  on  the  front  of  the  tractor.  This 
equipment  will  deliver  as  little  as  5 
to  10  gallons  per  acre.  Some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  using  this  type  of  equipment 
are: 

1.  The  low  gallonage  per  acre  re¬ 
duces  considerably  the  amount  of  po¬ 
tential  drift  and  thereby  minimizes  the 
possibility  of  injury  to  the  crop  on 
which  it  is  applied  as  well  as  crops 
in  neighboring  fields. 

2.  Used  at  relatively  low  pressure 
(40  to  50  pounds)  it  delivers  a  more 
effective  coarse  spray  which  is  also  less 
apt  to  drift. 

3.  It  lessens  a  great  deal  the  time 
required  for  refilling  the  tank  to  treat 
a  given  acreage. 

Too  Much  Is  Dangerous 

% 

Remember,  whether  you  use  this 
type  of  equipment  or  conventional 
type  sprayers,  that  you  must  be  very 
careful  that  you  apply  exactly  the  sug¬ 
gested  amount.  In  so  far  as  this  chem¬ 
ical  is  concerned,  the  philosophy  that 
“if  a  little  is  good,  more  is  better’’ 
should  be  avoided. 

In  the  last  issue  I  i’ef erred  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  various  formula¬ 
tions  of  2,4-D  on  the  market.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  therefore,  as  to  which  one 
to  use.  The  dry  forms,  such  as  the 
sodium  salt,  are  nqt  as  well  adapted 
for  use  in  the  low  volume  per  acre 
equipment  because  they  are  not  so 
completely  and  as  evenly  dispersed  in 
the  water  as  the  liquid  formulations, 
and  this  may  result  in  uneven  applica¬ 
tion  and  possibly  serious  damage.  Some 
of  the  inert  particles  may  also  cause 
clogging  of  the  nozzles. 

The  amine  salts,  because  they  are 
the  most  water  soluble,  are  particularly 
adapted  for  use  in  the  low  volume  per 
acre  equipment  which  has  little  or  no 
agitation.  They  are  easily  dispersed  in 
water  and  stay  in  uniform  suspension 
during  the  spraying  operation.  After 
considering  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  the  results  obtained,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  equipment  that  will  be  used 
I  am  convinced  that  the  amine  salts  of 
2,4-D  are  the  most  logical  formulation 


You  understand  that  this  job  calls 
’or  ruthless  self-discipline!" 


for  general  use  on  crops  here  in  the 
Northeast. 

The  esters  of  2,4-D  are  easily  dis¬ 
persed  in  water.  They  have  more  pene¬ 
trating  power  than  other  formulations 
and  are  particularly  useful  on  peren¬ 
nial  woody  plants  in  fence  rows  and 
on  “hard  to  kill”  weeds  such  as  peren¬ 
nial  sow  thistle,  wild  onion,  field  bind¬ 
weed  and  leafy  spurge.  The  ester  form¬ 
ulations  are  also  highly  volatile  and 
even  after  application  the  resulting 
vapors,  being  carried  in  air  currents, 
can  cause  damage  to  susceptible  crops 
not  only  in  adjacent  fields  but  in  fields 
some  distance  removed. 

Dusts  containing  2,4-D  and  especial¬ 
ly  those  containing  an  ester  of  2,4-D 
can  be  simply  dismissed  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  they  have  little,  if  any, 
place  in  the  Northeast.  Dusts  are  not 
as  effective  as  sprays  and  the  drift 
problem  just  cannot  be  controlled. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  remove  the 
residue  of  2,4-D  from  spraying  equip¬ 
ment.  Ideally,  it  is  best  not  to  use 
equipment  which  has  been  used  for  ap¬ 
plying  2,4-D  weed  killers  for  any  other 
purpose.  If  the  same  equipment  must 
be  used  for  applying  insecticides  or 
fungicides,  the  best-known  method  is 
to  fill  the  tank,  pump,  hoses  and 
nozzles  with  a  solution  of  1  gallon  of 
household  ammonia  in  100  gallons  of  hot 
water  (2  teaspoonfuls  per  quart)  after 
2,4-D  has  been  used  and  let  stand  for 
24  hours.  Then  rinse  several  times  with 
fresh  water.  If  hot  water  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  the  solution  should  stand  for  48 
hours  before  rinsing.  There  is  no  known 
way  to  remove  2,4-D  residue  from  wood 
tanks. 

I  definitely  feel  that  2,4-D  has  a 
place  in  the  Northeast  but  until  that 
place  is  more  clearly  defined  by  re¬ 
search,  experimentation,  and  practical 
application  the  wise  grower  will  use 
it  on  only  a  small  portion  of  his  acre¬ 
age  until  he  learns  how  to  handle  it. 

Carrots,  Parsley*  Parsnips 

Aromatic  petroleum  solvents  under 
various  trade  names  have  been  success¬ 
fully  used  for  several  years  to  control 
weeds  in  carrots,  parsley  and  parsnips. 
This  material,  also  referred  to  as  Stod¬ 
dard  solvent  and  mineral  spirits,  is 
usually  applied  at  the  rate  of  75  gal¬ 
lons  per  acre  soon  after  the  young 
seedlings  emerge  and  weeds  are  pres¬ 
ent.  It  can  be  used  any  time  up  to 
within  six  weeks  before  harvest.  This 
is  a  standard  recommended  practice, 
but  other  weed  controlling  chemicals 
should  be  used  on  a  trial  basis  rather 
than  on  entire  acreages  until  further 
research  and  experiments  determine 
their  practical  place  in  the  Northeast. 

Potatoes 

Two  years’  work  indicates  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  controlling  weeds  in  potatoes 
by  spraying  the  entire  soil  surface  with 
certain  dinitro  compounds  just  before 
the  potatoes  break  through  the 
ground.  Two  such  compounds  are  Sin- 
ox  General,  which  is  used  at  3  pints 
well  mixed  with  5  gallons  of  diesel  or 
fuel  oil  in  100  gallons  of  water,  and 
Dow’s  Contact  Weed  Killer  which  is 
used  at  the  rate  of  2  gallons  per  100 
gallons  of  water.  Either  solution  should 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  gallons 
per  acre.  After  spraying,  cultivation  of 
any  kind  should  not  be  practiced  until 
weeds  begin  to  appear,  perhaps  in  5 
to  6  weeks. 

Growers  of  onions  on  muck  will  be 
interested  in  the  new  onion  weed  killer 
marketed  under  the  name  of  Aero 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


A  life  saver 
and 

body  builder 


Sun  Parlors 
for 

Chicks  •  •  ► 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


Every  baby  chick  you  save 
means  more  money  for  you 
next  fall.  An  inexpensive  sun 
parlor  attached  to  the  brooder 
house,  keeps  chicks  off  the 
ground  and  away  from  soil 
borne  diseases,  while  they’re 
receiving  the  benefit  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  outdoors. 

Sun  parlors  are  life  savers 
and  body  builders.  They 
promote  sanitation  .  .  .  and 


sturdy  growth. 

You  can  obtain  plans  for 
a  modern,  easy-to-build  sun 
parlor  from  your  4-Square 
lumber  dealer.  You  can  see  it 
in  the  poultry  section  of  his 
big  4-Square  Farm  Building 
Service.  You’ll  also  see  many 
other  designs  of  poultry  hous¬ 
ing  and  equipment  you  may 
want  to  know  about. 


SCORES  OF  OTHER  BUILDINGS  .  .  .  See  7 ^  /4Uf 


If  you’re  planning  to  build 
any  type  of  farm  structure  it 
will  pay  you  to  see  the  scores 
of  designs  in  the  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service.  It  is 
most  complete.  It  illustrates 
and  describes  many  kinds 
and  sizes  of  barns,  poultry 
and  hog  buildings,  machine 
sheds,  crop  storage,  milk 


houses,  shops,  garages,  utility 
buildings.  You’ll  get  many 
helpful  ideas  on  how  modern 
farm  buildings  can  save  work 
and  increase  income. 

Your  4-Square  lumber 
dealer  will  gladly  show  you 
this  service  and  why  good 
wood  buildings  are  the  best 
farm  buildings. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FARM  BUILDING  BOOK!  Obtain 

condensed  edition  of  these  building  plans.  Use  the  Coupon  below. 


Address 


Town 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 
2121  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 


AA448 


Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book. 


Na/ne_ 


State 
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Name. 


Town. 


SPRING-SUMMER  FARM  CATALOG  —  FREE  ! 

Green  Cover.  Over  2800  bargains — Coast  to  Coast.  Many 
equipped.  Reduced  Prices! 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  New  York. 


PANVA3  rnVFRC  Size  7X9  @  $5.11:  9x12  @ 
OnllVnO  vUWtno  J8.76:  15  x  20  @  $24.34.  Other 
sizes  proportionately  low  priced.  Write  tor  samples  and 
complete  price  list. 

ATWOOD  S  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  Auction  Sales. 


ONLY  DE  LAVAL 


Only  the  Ue  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker 
gives  you  the  "Magnetic 
Heart"  which  assures 
UNIFORM  milking  and 
which  means  the  highest 
milk  yield  pet  cow  and 

greatest  profits 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  Sl-G, 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Pfease  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

Q  De  Laval  Milkers  0  De  Laval  Water  Heaters 

0  De  Laval  Separators  0  De  Laval  Milking  Truck 

0  De  Laval  Freezers  0  De  Laval  Can  Hoist 


X  changed  to  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker 
because  it  is  the  only  milker  with  a  set  and  uniform  pulsa¬ 
tion  speed  which  cannot  be  changed  by  the  operators.  The 
new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  is  as  nearly  fool¬ 
proof  as  a  milker  can  be. 

’'When  you  must  depend  on  hired  help  to  carry  out  the 
milking  operation  your  equipment  must  be  foolproof.  When 
we  used  other  makes  of  milkers  I  found  that  our  help  often 
varied  the  speed  of  the  pulsator,  depending  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  own  thoughts  as  to  how  it  should  be  operated. 
The  surcingle  was  a  nuisance  on  the  suspended  type.” 

Yes  .  .  .  Mr.  Burkinshaw  knows  what  he’s  talking  about 
because  using  another  make  of  milker  is  a  sure  but  costly 
way  of  getting  a  real  appreciation  of  De. Laval  superiority.; 

NOW’S  THE  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO  CHANGE  TO 
THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL! 


New  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker 

Another  great  new  De 
Laval  Milker  for  still 
better  milking.  New. 
from  stainless  steel 
units  to  vacuum  pump. 


Be  teval 
Jinler  Separator! 

Built  especially  for  the 
smaller  herd  owner  to  give 
him  cleanest  skimming  and 
longest  service  at  lowest 
price.  Made  in  four  sizes. 


New  De  Laval 
Speedway  Water  Heater 

De  Laval  engineered  for 
the  dairyman.  Supplies 
12  full  gallons  of  185° 
water.  "Lifetime”  cop¬ 
per  tank.  Easy  to  clean. 


How  the  "  UNIFORM  PRICE” 
of  Milk  is  Figured 


How  is  the  uniform  price  of  milk  fig¬ 
ured?  What  deductions  are  made  from 
the  "pool"  before  the  price  is  figured; 
what  are  they  used  for  and  who  pays  the 
cost  of  the  milk  administrator's  office? 

FIRST,  we  can  say  roughly  that  the 
uniform  price  is  an  average  price 
which  the  producer  gets  regardless  of 
how  the  milk  produced  on  his  farm  is 
used.  A  simple  example  may  make  the 
uniform  price  determination  clearer. 
Let’s  take  100  pounds  of  milk  for  easy 
figuring.  It  might  be  used  and  paid  for 
ds  follows: 


75  lbs.  for  fluid  milk  @  $5.46  -  $3.99 

10  lbs.  for  fluid  cream  (®  $4.05 . .  .405 

10  lbs.  for  butter  (S)  $3.75. .  .....  .375 

5  lbs.  for  cheese  @  $4.30 _  ,  . —  .43 

100  lbs.  5.20 


The  figures  are  not  exact  and  are 
used  only  for  illustration,  but  they 
show  that  while  the  Class  I  price  was 
$5.46,  the  uniform  price  before  differ¬ 
entials  are  considered  would  be  $5.20 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  all  of  your 
milk  might  be  sold  in  bottles  and  all 
of  another  dairyman’s  milk  might  be 
made  into  butter. 

Every  dairyman  can  remember  the 
days  when  dealers,  knowing  that  some 
of  the  milk  they  bought  would  be  man¬ 
ufactured,  posted  the  price  they  would 
pay  per  hundred  weight  some  months 
in  advance,  always  being  very  careful 
that  they  didn’t  pay  too  much.  The 
selling  of  milk  by  classes,  which  is  now 
generally  accepted,  was  started  so  that 
all  dairymen  could  get  prices  for  milk 
that  were  as  high  as  market  conditions 
would  warrant. 

Use  Determines  Price 

Every  dealer  now  pays  for  milk  in 
accordance  with  the  use  he  makes  of 
it.  In  a  market  under  an  Order,  these 
prices  are  set  both  for  fluid  milk  and 
for  milk  in  various  other  classes.  In 
the  New  York  market  there  are  four 
classes,  but  they  are  subdivided  so 
that  there  are  actually  12  classes  in  all. 
Some  markets  have  fewer  classifica¬ 
tions. 

The  “pool”  for  any  month  includes 
all  the  money  paid  by  dealers  for  milk. 
This  divided  by  the  pounds  of  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  the  market  would  give  an 
average  price,  but  this  is  not  the  an¬ 
nounced  uniform  price  because  certain 
adjustments  and  differentials  are  first 
made. 

In  the  New  York  market  the  expens¬ 
es  of  the  administrator  are  paid  by  an 
assessment  on  dealers.  Here  are  some 
of  the  adjustments  which  are  applied 
in  the  New  York  market: 

Uo-op  Payments 

A  deduction  is  made  for  payments 
to  cooperative  associations.  Coopera¬ 
tives  are  divided  into  3  classes:  bar¬ 
gaining  cooperatives,  bargaining  and 
collective  cooperatives,  and  those  that 
actually  operate  plants.  Bargaining  co¬ 
operatives  get  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
a  hundred;  bargaining  and  collective 
cooperatives,  two  cents;  and  those  op¬ 
erating  plants  get  four  cents  because 
they  have  facilities  for  keeping  milk 
off  the  fluid  market  during  surplus 
periods.  These  payments  are  made  to 
cooperatives  to  compensate  them  for 
services  rendered  to  the  industry. 

Dairymen  who  are  close  to  market 
get  a  location  differential.  Because  they 
are  close  to  market,  their  production 
is  more  uniform  throughout  the  year; 
in  other  words,  they  have  less  surplus 
milk  to  pull  down  the  price. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  com¬ 
plete  the  records  for  any  one  month  in 
time  to  get  checks  out  to  producers. 
Consequently,  a  producer’s  settlement 
fund  is  maintained.  The  previous 


month’s  settlement  fund  is  added  to 
the  money  collected  for  milk  and  a  sum 
approximately  equal  to  it  is  deducted 
as  a  reserve  for  the  following  month. 
One  example  will  show  why  this  is  ne¬ 
cessary.  Some  dealers  buy  milk  to  he 
made  into  cream  and  pay  the  fluid 
cream  price  for  it.  Some  of  it  is  put 
into  storage  and  may  be  churned  into 
butter  later.  If  this  is  done,  the  deal- 
ers  get  a  rebate  on  this  milk,  repre¬ 
senting  the  difference  in  price  for  milk 
for  fluid  cream  and  milk  to  be  made 
into  butter. 

Freight  and  Bntterfat 
Differentials 

After  these  adjustments  are  made, 
the  uniform  price  is  figured  at  the  201- 
210  mile  zone.  When  the  price  that  you 
are  to  receive  for  your  milk  is  figured, 
a  freight  differential  is  added  if  you 
live  less  than  201  miles  from  New  York 
or  subtracted  if  you  live  beyond  this 
zone.  Also,  if  you  get  an  addition  or 
subtraction  depending  on  the  butterfat 
test  of  your  milk.  If  it  is  above  3.5  you 
get  more,  if  below  3.5  you  get  less. 

The  average  butterfat  test  for  all 
milk  sent  to  New  York  is  about  3.7. 
Therefore,  the  total  of  butterfat  dif¬ 
ferentials  paid  is  greater  than  the  de¬ 
ductions  for  dairymen  whose  milk  tests 
below  3.5;  consequently,  to  make  up 
the  difference,  a  deduction  has  to  be 
made  from  the  “pool”  before  the  uni¬ 
form  price  is  figured. 

In  addition  to  the  differentials  men¬ 
tioned,  there  is  another  factor  which 
has  an  important  effect  on  the  price 
you  get  for  your  milk.  That  factor  is 
the  percentage  of  milk  used  in  Class  I. 
Because  the  Class  I  price  is  highest, 
the  uniform  price  approaches  the  Class 
I  price  in  the  fall  when  a  very  large 
percentage  of  all  milk  is  used  in  Class 
I.  In  fact,  a  dairyman  in  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  in  November  often  gets 
a  price  for  his  milk  which  equals  or 
exceeds  the  Class  I  price. 

Dealers  operating  in  a  market  not 
under  control  often  pay  producers  on 
the  basis  of  the  price  in  a  controlled 
market.  At  least  they  must  pay  pro¬ 
ducers  a  price  which  is  reasonably  sat¬ 
isfactory  because  many  producers  do 
have  some  choice  as  to  the  market  to 
which  they  sell. 

Complicated  But  Necessary 

The  procedure  of  pricing  milk  is 
complicated;  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  with  the  added  costs  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fluid  milk  for  city  consumption, 
the  selling  of  milk  by  classifications  is 
generally  accepted  as  necessary. 

The  opinion  has  sometimes  been  ex¬ 
pressed  that  we  have  too  many  milk 
classes  in  New  York  City.  Classifica¬ 
tions  have  been  subdivided  from  time 
to  time  for  the  benefit  of  producers. 
They  have  been  divided  because  it  was 
possible  to  get  more  money  for  part  of 
the  milk  going  into  a  previous  class 
than  could  be  secured  for  all  the  milk 
in  the  class  as  originally  defined. 

The  basic  reason  for  milk  market¬ 
ing  orders  might  be  stated  this  way: 
Without  an  order,  the  dealer  who  sells 
most  of  his  milk  as  fluid  milk  can  pay 
a  little  more  than  his  competitor  who 
has  a  large  surplus.  He  can  also  cut 
the  consumer’s  price,  thereby  starting 
a  price  war  which  results  in  continu¬ 
ally  depressing  the  price  level  which 
the  producer  gets. 

—  a.a.  — 

The  1945  farm  population  showed  a 
net  increase  for  the  first  time  since 
1932.  But  the  26  million  persons  liv¬ 
ing  on  farms  the  first  of  1946  was  well 
below  the  32  million  in  1910. 


I'm  a  League  member  because  1 
believe  farmers  should  run  their 
own  business 

Maurice  Mallery,  Windsor,  N.Y. 


market- 
a  cross 
•who  tell 
League. 


“ The  League  is  fighting  to  keep 
my  grandchildren  on  the  farm.” 

L.  D.  Thomas,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


“Dairy  farmers  own  and  control 
the  League.” 

Floyd  E.  Cooley,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


“The  League  is  like  part  of  my 
farm.” 

William  Lane,  Wyoming  County,  Pa. 


“In  the  army,  I  learned  the  value 
of  cooperation.  That's  why  I 
lost  no  time  in  joining  the 
Dairymen's  League.” 

Gordon  Blake,  Wyoming,  New  York, 
a  former  P-38  pilot  who  is  now  a 
League  member. 


“ Dairy  Farmers  Must  Stand  To¬ 
gether.” 

William  T.  Jones,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


/  do  the  milking  —  my  cooper a- 
ative  does  the  marketing.  This 
combination  has  worked  well 
since  I  started  farming.” 

Kenneth  A.  Patchen,  Locke, 
Cayuga  County,  N.Y. 


“The  League  takes  the  lead  when 
it  comes  to  benefiting  the  dairy 
farmer.” 

Clyde  Cotterill,  Dryden,  N.Y# 
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‘  Ax  lerican  Agriculturist,  April  17,  1948 


Milk  profits  are  too  important 
to  lose  because  of  rejects  due  to 
poor  and  slipshod  cooling.  The  new 
V>  estinghouse  Milk  Coolers  will  cool 
your  milk  efficiently,  economically 
and  faster  because  every  Cooler  has  a 
BUILT-IN  CIRCULATOR  for 

forced-circulation. 


Powerful  Westinghouae 
Built-in  Circulator 
forces  18  TONS  of 
water  per  hour  around 
the  cans. 


There  is  no  extra  charge  for  the 
BUILT-IN  CIRCULATOR.  On  all 
Westinghouse  Milk  Coolers  it  is 
standard  equipment  and  not  an  acces¬ 
sory.  In  addition,  Westinghouse 
Milk  Coolers  have  the  Hermetically- 
Sealed  Drop-In  Unit  covered  by  the 
5-Year  Protection  Plan. 

For  further  information  about 


forced-circulation ,  plus  the  many 
other  features  of  the  Westinghouse 
Milk  Cooler  with  the  Drop-In  Unit, 
see  your  Westinghouse  Dealer  or 
write  to: 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
Electric  Appliance  Div.,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 


:  •  v%  .  ;  v-  .f  ,  .  ■  ■  •  - 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

p  Plants  in  25  cities  •  Offices  everywhere 


•  *  A  neighbor  had  stopped  by  for/a  visit,”  recalls 
Mr.  Hammond,  who  farms  237  acres  near 
Trumansburg,  “when  my  dog  jumped  up  to  greet 
her.” 

“The  impact  of  the  dog,  plus  the  slippery  walk, 
caused  the  lady  to  fall  and  injure  herself.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  my  Grange  Insurance  policy  took  care  of  the 
resulting  medical  expenses.  Without  National  Grange 
Insurance,  my  dog  might  have  cost  me  $169.” 

Don’t  gamble  when  a  single  accident  might  result 
in  costly  claims.  Take  advantage  of  the  complete, 
three-way  coverage  offered  by  a  National  Grange  In¬ 
surance  Package  Policy  .  .  .  triple  protection  that: 

•  Includes  All  Farm  Operations.  Protects 
you  from  damage  suits  from  hired  men  or  the 
public. 

•  Covers  All  Personal  Activities  of  Farm 
Family. 

•  Provides  Medical  Payments  Coverage 
For  Employees  And  The  Public. 

Contact  your  local  Grange  Agent  today. 

Ask  him  about  the  neve  National  Grange 
Livestock  coverage. 


National  Grange 


MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY  *  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


New  York  State  Office:  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


National  Grange  Insurance  Companies 
Dept.AA-32,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  my  copy  of  “The  Farmer’s 
Best  Friend”  together  with  Information  on  the  insurance  coverage 
checked. 

...  Farm  Liability  *  ....  Comprehensive  Personal  Liability 

...  Automobile  ....  Manufacturers  &  Contractors 

....  Fidelity  Bonds  ....  Property  Fire  Insurance. 


Name. . . „... 

Address.... . . 

Occupation . . . 


A  Full  Stand  of  Potatoes 
Means  High  Yield 

Scf  ^<viaCd 


WITH  THE  high  cost  of  seed,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  labor,  a  grower  must 
produce  the  highest  yield  possible  of 
any  crop  in  order  to  come  out  even. 
This  is  especially  true  with  potatoes. 

Several  factors  that  affect  yields  are 
under  the  control  of  the  potato  grower. 
The  one  thing  he  can’t  do  is  to  control 
weather,  but  by  planning  in  advance 
lie  can  take  advantage  of  favorable 
breaks  in  the  weather. 

Good  Seed 

It  costs  no  more  to  plant  and  care 
for  a  crop  of  potatoes  planted  with 
good  certified  seed  than  it  does  a  crop 
planted  with  potatoes  of  unknown  ori¬ 
gin.  Over  a  period  of  14  years,  in  seven¬ 
teen  counties  in  New  York  State,  the 
average  increase  for  certified  seed 
over  non-certified  has  been  better  than 
80  bushels  per  acre.  This  increase  will 
certainly  pay  for  the  certified  seed  and 
net  a  nice  return  on  the  investment. 

Many  a  poor  start  is  due  to  improper 
care  of  seed  potatoes  before  and  after 
cutting.  Potatoes  may  be  chilled 
enough  to  effect  germination,  and  still 
not  break  down.  They  may  be  kept  too 
warm  so  that  by  planting  tune  their 
energy  has  mostly  gone  into  sprouts. 
Good  seed  needs  to  be  kept  at  around 
36-40  degrees  F.  until  about  two  weeks 
before  planting  time.  It  should  then  be 
warmed  up  properly  by  spreading  in  a 
thin  layer  or  exposing  to  light  so  that 
green  sprouts  will  develop.  These 
sprouts  will  aid  in  efficient  cutting, 
and  green-sprouted  potatoes  will  come 
up  two  weeks  before  dormant  seed 
pieces. 

Do  not  cut  seed  too  far  in  advance 
of  planting,  and  after  it  is  cut  care 
for  it  properly  to  prevent  decay.  “Sub- 
erizing”  or  healing  the  cut  surface  is 
hastened  by  keeping  the  cut  tubers  at 
about  60-70  degrees  F.  in  a  very  hu¬ 
mid  atmosphere  for  two  or  three  days. 
They  should  not  be  piled  too  deeply 
and  it  is  well  to  stir  them  up  a  bit  to 
keep  the  surfaces  from  sticking  to¬ 
gether.  After  “suberizing”  they  can  be 


put  in  a  colder  atmosphere  to  retard 
sprouting  or  a  warm  atmosphere  to 
hasten  sprouting. 

A  question  frequently  asked  is 
whether  or  not  it  pays  to  treat  seed 
potatoes.  The  use  of  any  of  the  mer¬ 
curial  solutions  under  proper  conditions 
probably  pays  well  in  the  control  of 
rhizoctonia  and  fusarium  seed  piece 
decay.  Your  County  Agricultural  Agent 
has  the  information  on  this  point  as 
it  applies  to  your  area. 

Common  sense  indicates  that  pota¬ 
toes  should  be  planted  about  three 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  covered  lightly.  Each  succeeding 
cultivation  will  throw  dirt  toward  the 
plant,  making  a  wide  ridge,  four  or 
five  inches  high.  This  starts  the  plant 
early  and  has  the  after-effect  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  tubers  covered  to  prevent  sun¬ 
burn  and  frost  injury  in  the  fall. 

Fertilizer 

Fertilization  is  a  much  discussed 
phase  of  potato  growing.  The  point  to 
remember  is  that  a  big  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  must  necessarily  have  plenty  of 
plant  food.  Many  growers  find  that 
it  pays  to  use  from  2000  to  3000 
pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  per 
acre;  others  use  half  as  much.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  potato  fertilizer  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  subject  for  discussion,  but  a  well- 
fed  potato  crop  returns  a  profit. 

There  is  no  sense  in  spending  a  lot 
of  money  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  unless  proper  protection  against 
insects  and  diseases  is  given.  Look  up¬ 
on  spraying  and  dusting  as  a  necessary 
method  of  protecting  the  investment. 
Generally  speaking,  if  a  grower  can’t 
take  care  of  diseases  and  insects,  he 
had  better  not  try  to  raise  potatoes. 

So,  to  get  a  profitable  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  this  year,  use  certified  seed  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  for  proper  planting,  and 
take  good  care  of  the  growing  vines. 
A  full  stand  doesn’t  often  happen  with¬ 
out  careful  planning,  and  a  full  stand 
is  something  all  potato  growers  should 
strive  for  if  they  want  the  best  crop. 


Growing  Corn  lor  Grain 


FOR  a  number  of  reasons  there  has 
been  some  increased  interest  in 
growing  corn  for  grain  in  the  North¬ 
east  during  the  past  few  years.  For  one 
thing,  the  price  of  grain  has  been  rath¬ 
er  high  and  there  have  been  times 
when  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  it. 
Then  the  development  of  hybrid  corn 
has  been  exceedingly  important,  and  in  - 
creased  use  of  machinery — particularly 
pickers — has  reduced  the  amount  of  la¬ 
bor  required.  The  increase  in  use  of 
grass  silage  has  also  had  its  effect.  In 
areas  where  the  growing  season  is  long 
enough  to  mature  corn,  the  crop  can 
be  planted  with  the  thought  that  if  it  is 
needed  it  can  go  into  the  silo;  if  not,  it 
can  be  left  to  mature  for  grain. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  corn 
for  grain  will  never  be  grown  in  all 
areas  in  the  Northeast,  but  there  are 
many  areas  where  it  can  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Improvement  in  hay  yields 
brought  about  by  better  fertilization 
and  new  varieties  of  grasses  and  clov¬ 
er  has  released  some  land  which  form¬ 
erly  grew  hay.  Corn  is  one  crop  that 
can  be  grown  on  these  acres. 

Select  Hybrid  Variety 

The  increased  yield,  either  of  corn 
silage  or  ear  corn  resulting  from  the 
development  of  adapted  hybrids,  has 
been  startling.  Whether  you  grow  corn 


for  silage  or  for  grain,  it  is  important 
to  check  carefully  with  your  dealer,  or 
with  your  state  college,  or  with  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  to  be  sure  that  you 
select  a  hybrid  adapted  to  your  area. 

Planting  ltales 

There  have  been  some  interesting 
experiments  in  recent  years  relative  to 
the  effect  of  the  number  of  com  plants 
per  acre  on  yield.  At  the  present  time, 
adjusting  a  planter  to  drop  a  kernel 
every  8  or  9  inches  is  recommended. 
The  rate  of  planting  cannot  be  stated 
in  quarts  per  acre  because  there  is  so 
much  variation  in  size  of  kernels.  Time 
spent  in  checking  your  corn  planter  on 
a  hard  surface  such  as  the  driveway 
will  pay  dividends.  It  is  relatively  sim¬ 
ple  to  measure  off  a  20-foot  space  and 
count  the  kernels  that  are  dropped  and 
then  adjust  the  planter  until  it  drops  a 
kernel  every  8  or  9  inches. 

For  corn  on  sod,  a  good  program  for 
supplying  plant  food  is  to  use  10  tons  of 
superphosphated  manure  per  acre  plus 
150  pounds  per  acre  of  a  10-10-10  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  its  equivalent  in  the  row.  Tins 
will  mean  about  300  pounds  of  5-10-5. 

While  a  grower  with  a  small  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  will  doubtless  feel  that  he 
cannot  afford  a  picker,  it  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  hire  a  corn  picker  in  most 
areas  where  corn  fox'  grain  is  feasible. 


-AND  A  ", NEW  DAY”  IN  TRUCK  VALUE! 


Now  you  can  know  true 
on-the-job  truck  value  with  these  new  Chev¬ 
rolet  trucks  for  1948!  They’re  the  lowest- 
price  line  of  trucks  in  the  volume  field  with 
the  latest  and  greatest  features  of  Advance- 
Design— features  that  provide  new  operating 
ease  and  convenience  and  make  every  in¬ 
vested  dollar  count  by  putting  new  high 
value  to  work !  See  these  new  trucks  now  at 


Grades  seem  to  level  and  loads 
lighten  with  the  new  Chev¬ 
rolet-developed  SYNCHRO¬ 
MESH  4-SPEED  TRANS¬ 
MISSIONS  in  heavy-duty 
models  that  provide  greater 
operating  ease  and  efficiency. 


Mounted  on  the  steering 
column,  the  new  Chevrolet 
GEARSHIFT  CONTROL 
offers  new  convenience  and 
ease,  in  all  models  with 
3-speed  transmission. 


The  revolutionary  new  Chev¬ 
rolet  FOOT-OPERATED 
PARKING  BRAKE  permits 
new  effortless  braking  with 
greater  safety,  and  provides 
new  clear  floor  area  on 
3-speed  transmission  models. 


Heavy-duty  models  have  new 
strength  and  durability  with 
SPLINED  REAR-AXLE 
SHAFT  ATTACHMENT  to 
wheel  hubs.  SPRINGS  are 
heavier  and  more  durable, 
and  propeller  shaft  has  NEW 
BEARING-SEAL  DESIGN. 


your  Chevrolet  dealer’s. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


Proved,  and  now  I M- 
PROVED,  Chevrolet’s 
powerful  VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE  now  offers  greater 
durability  and  operating 
efficiency. 
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CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 


for  ms 


ONLY  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS  HAVE  ALL 
THESE  ADVANCE-DESIGN  VALUES: 

— The  Cab  that  "Breathes”* — Flexi-Mounted 
cab — Uniweld,  all-steel  cab  construction — 
Large,  durable,  fully  adjustable  seat — All¬ 
round  visibility  with  rear-corner  windows* — 
Super-strength  frames — Full-floating  hypoid 
rear  axles — Specially  designed  hydraulic 
truck  brakes — Standard  cab-to-axle  length 
dimensions  permitting  interchange  of  bodies 
—  and  many  others. 

*Fresh  air  heating  and  ventilating  system  and  rear- 
corner  windows  optional  at  extra  cost. 
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SUDAN  CRASS 
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BUTLER  CO.,  PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRYMAN 


IT'S  MACHINERY  POWER  in 

farmers’  hands  that  prepares,  sows 
and  reaps  most  food  crops  today... 

—  it’s  protection  of  this  power  that 
keeps  tractors  and  trucks  in  best 
shape  to  grow  and  deliver  the  food 
needed  by  America  and  the  world... 

—  and  it’s  Esso  quality  products 
that  give  your  farm  machinery  good 
power-protection! 

But  today’s  demands  for  petro¬ 
leum  products  are  greater  than  at 


any  time  during  the  war!  Our  people 
are  making  an  all-out  effort  to  meet 
these  needs  . . .  and  you  can  help,  too 
—by  avoiding  all  waste  of  fuels  and 
lubricants  on  your  farm! 

Y ou’ll  find  many  useful  conserva¬ 
tion  tips  and  helpful  hints  on  better 
farming— in  the  regularly  published 
ESSO  FARM  NEWS.  Ask  your  local 
Esso  Distributor  for  a  free  subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  write  direct  to:  Esso  Farm 
News,  15  West  51st  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 


SUDAN  GRASS  seems  to  be  one  of 
Mr.  Babcock’s  problems.  I  have  been 
having  some  experiences  along  the 
same  lines.  Here  on  my  farm  we  were 
at  a  loss  for  a  number  of  years  as  to 
how  to  fill  that  void  in  the  pasture 
program  from  early  in  July  until  the 
corn  silage  crop  was  ready  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  About  1930  we  turned  to  Sudan 
grass.  We  had  a  twelve  and  a  nine  acre 
field  adjoining  our  permanent  blue 
grass  pasture  that  were  available  with¬ 
out  cutting  into  our  other  crop  fields. 
Our  fertilized  blue  grass  pastures  were 
computed  by  our  county  agent  to  yield 
over  ten  tons  of  green  stuff  per  acre, 
but  no  matter  how  good  they  were 
early  in  the  season  they  went  on  a  va¬ 
cation  during  hot  weather. 

We  have  graduated  from  Sudan  for 
pasture  and  you  will  too  if  you  keep 
on  with  it.  First  we  tried  growing  it 
in  a  rotation  with  oats.  We  manured 
the  Sudan  ground  before  plowing  with 
eight  loads  per  acre,  and  tried  to  plow 
as  early  as  possible  to  allow  the  ground 
to  settle.  After  we  got  the  corn  planted 
we  got  ready  for  Sudan  grass.  \ 

Needs  Fine  Secil  Bed 

On  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
seed,  Sudan  grass  takes  about  as  fine 
a  seed  bed  as  any  farm  crop  I  have 
had  experience  with.  This  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  planting  season  in  late 
May  and  early  June.  We  were  very 
careful  to  plant  as  shallow  as  possible, 
in  fact  so  shallow  you  could  see  some 
of  the  seed  uncovered.  We  found  by 
experience  that  36  pounds  per  acre  was 
about  the  right  amount.  You  will  find 
the  germination  low,  even  with  the 
best  seed. 

After  planting,  in  most  seasons,  we 
ran  over  the  ground  with  a  cultipacker. 
This  firmed  in  the  seed  and  brought  up 
the  moisture.  If  a  few  days  of  rain 
follow  seeding,  this  is  not  necessary. 
Sudan  has  a  rather  feeble  sprout  so  if 
the  ground  bakes  as  it  did  a  few  times, 
we  had  to  go  over  it  with  a  spike  tooth 
harrow  both  ways  just  enough  to  cut 
the  crust  and  still  not  ruin  the  sprouts. 

Since  we  had  an  average  of  40  cows 
for  the  above  acreage,  we  pastured 
only  in  the  day  time.  You  would  need 
hip  boots  to  go  for  them  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  As  far  as  milk  yield  was  con¬ 
cerned  it  was  very  satisfactory.  I  have 
cut  the  cows’  grain  25  per  cent  and 
seen  the  yield  jump  25  per  cent  inside 
of  a  week.  We  liked  to  wait  until  it 
was  half  way  from  my  knees  to  my 
waist  before  turning  in. 

Sweet  Clover 
Unsatisfactory 

When  sowing  oats  we  used  your  New 
York  Upright  variety,  for  until  we  got 
Vi  eland  and  Clinton  it  was  the  only 
variety  on  our  farm  that  did  not  lodge 
badly.  We  seeded  sweet  clover  with 
the  oats.  This,  remember,  was  back  in 
the  thirties  when  every  extension  man 
and  his  son  were  praising  sweet  clover 
as  a  pasture.  Well  we  went  through  it. 
By  the  time  the  Sudan  was  done,  the 
clover  was  a  foot  high  so  we  pastured 
what  the  cows  would  eat  as  long  as 
they  were  on  pasture  in  the  Fall. 

For  two  years  we  delayed  plowing  in 
the  Spring  and  turned  the  cows  into 
the  sweet  clover.  They  ate  the  blue  grass 
around  the  fence  down  into  the  roots 
rather  than  eat  the  clover.  This  was 
before  they  had  a  chance  at  any  other 
pasture.  Then  the  late  plowing  caused 
by  this  experience  caused  the  Sudan 


that  followed  the  sweet  clover  to  be 
a  poor  crop,  partly  because  we  did  not 
add  enough  nitrogen  fertilizer.  We 
thought  the  clover  would  supply  it  but 
lately  scientists  find  that  the  bacteria 
that  cause  decomposition  of  legumes 
need  some  mineral  nitrogen  to  thrive. 

Why  We  Quit  Sudan 

Oats  got  to  be  an  unprofitable  crop 
so  we  tried  com  seeded  to  rye  grass 
and  sweet  clover  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion.  We  finally  quit  Sudan  grass  for 
pasture  for  two  reasons.  First,  in  both 
these  rotations  weeds  got  to  be  a  ma¬ 
jor  problem,  particularly  amaranth  or 
red  root.  Second,  both  these  fields  had 
to  be  plowed  every  year  which  is  a  lot 
of  extra  plowing. 

We  never  tried  Sudan  for  tire  silo, 
but  have  read  of  others  who  have  with 
apparent  satisfaction.  I  am  wondering 
if  Mr.  Babcock  was  disgusted  with  it 
because  he  cut  it  too  immature.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  com  it  should  be  about  the 
milk  or  dough  stage  to  make  silage. 

f?OK”  As  A  Nurse  Uro|» 

We  found  by  accident  that  pastured 
Sudan  is  an  excellent  nurse  crop.  Su¬ 
dan  is  killed  by  the  first  good  frost. 
One  of  the  fields  has  considerable 
slope  so  leaving  it  bare  in  winter 
caused  some  erosion.  So  one  year,  hav¬ 
ing  some  of  my  meadow  grass  mixture 
left,  I  put  it  on  about  half  a  seeding 
with  the  grain  drill.  I  think  every  seed 
grew  and  that  winter  we  had  a  fin# 
cover  crop.  Next  spring  we  put  on  a 
full  seeding  and  again  had  a  perfect 
“catch”.  The  year  following,  needing 
hay  worse  than  pasture,  I  left  it  for 
hay  and  had  my  best  hay  that  year  on 
that  field. 

In  Pennsylvania,  through  the  efforts 
of  Fred  Grau,  we  got  interested  in 
Triple  Purpose  Grass  (Ladino  clover, 
orchard  grass,  alfalfa,  a  little  timothy 
and  red  clover)  the  first  crop  being 
used  for  silage  or  hay,  and  the  second 
for  hay  or  pasture.  So  we  used  the  Su¬ 
dan  fields  for  this  purpose.  The  only 
difference  in  seeding  is  that  orchard 
grass,  being  so  fluffy,  had  to  be  seed¬ 
ed  with  a  knapsack  seeder.  This,  of 
course,  had  to  be  cultipacked  to  cover 
the  seed.  Now  our  former  Sudan  fields 
are  Triple  Purpose  fields. 

Ilragge  Orchard  Brass 

We  did  find  after  experience  that 
common  orchard  grass  in  some  years  is 
hurt  severely  by  rust  so  on  Grau’s  ad¬ 
vice  we  plowed  up  the  fields  and  used 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


more  power 
to  the 

American  farmer 
through 

more  electricity 
on  the  farm 


G-E  MOTORS  NOW  AVAILABLE! 


Milked  at  Half  the  Cost 

EVEN  farms  with  only  a  few  cows  find 
that  electric  milking  machines  will  re¬ 
duce  milking  time  and  labor  by  fifty  per¬ 
cent.  Machine  milking  is  better  for  the 
cows  than  hand  milking,  too.  Be  sure 
your  next  milking  machine  is  equipped 
with  a  G-E  motor  and  control. 


Hay  Worth  $15  More  Per  Ton 

BARN-CURED  hay  is  greener  and 
leafier  than  field-cured  hay  which 
means  more  carotene  and  protein  con¬ 
tent.  This  big  food  value  cuts  feed  bills 
and  increases  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk.  G-E  motors  and  controls  like  those 
shown  above  make  further  savings  pos¬ 
sible  by  reducing  curing  costs. 


Farmers  can  choose  from  wide  line  of  G-E  motors  and  controls; 
increased  mechanization  assures  greater  farm  productivity. 


and  mixing  feed,  elevating  corn,  pumping 
water,  grading  eggs,  hoisting  hay,  or 
cooling  dairy  products. 

Right  Motor  for  Every  Job 

MR.  RIETZ  added  that  the  price  of 

modern  electric  motors  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  point  where  the  farmer  cdn 
now  afford  to  own  two  or  more  types  of 
motors— including  a  large  heavy-duty 
motor  for  his  tough  jobs,  and  smaller 
motors  for  lighter  operations.  For  this 
reason,  farmers  are  securing  the  full  ben¬ 
efits  of  “motorized”  farming.  For,  just  as 
heavy  loads  require  a  team  of  two  or 
more  horses,  so  an  electric  motor  with 
adequate  power  should  be  used  for  heav¬ 
ier  applications. 

It  was  also  stated  by  Mr.  Rietz  that  any 
power  supplier’s  farm  specialist,  or  any 
G-E  Farm  and  Home  Dealer  will  be  glad 
to  aid  in  selecting  the  proper  motor  and 
control  for  any  particular  type  of  farm 
job.  The  Farm  Industry  Division,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  glad  to  help  any  farmer  in  locating  his 
nearest  G-E  Farm  &  Home  dealer. 


General  Elec¬ 
tric  is  now  pro¬ 
ducing  farm  motors 
and  controls  at  a 
rate  fast  enough  to 
meet  current  de¬ 
mand,  according  to 
,  George  Rietz,  man- 
!  ager  of  the  Farm 
"  Industry  Division, 

'  General  Electric 
i  Company.  Nearly  all  types  are  now 
j  available,  ready  for  immediate  delivery 
*  in  most  cases. 


Cuts  Corn  Loading  Expense 

THIS  farmer  is  loading  corn  into  a  crib 
with  an  all-purpose  elevator.  He  does 
it  inexpensively  by  using  a  G-E  farm 
motor  for  power.  Besides  costing  less  to 
operate  than  any  other  form  of  power, 
the  motor  can  be  easily  detached  and 
moved  to  other  jobs. 


More  Farmers  Using  Motors 

RECENT  surveys  show  that  ever  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  farmers  are  do¬ 
ing  more  and  more  of  their  work  with 
electric  motors,  the  best  and  cheapest 
hired  hand  they  can  find.  They  have 
found  that  most  jobs  around  farm  build¬ 
ings  that  need  driving  power  can  be  done 
more  easily  and  at  less  cost  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  These  jobs  might  include  run¬ 
ning  saws  and  shop  equipment,  grinding 


A  Nickel  Hoists  7  Tons  of  Hay 

FIVE  cents,  the  cost  of  a  candy  bar,  buys 
enough  electricity  to  hoist  seven  tons  of 
hay  into  the  average  mow.  An  electric 
motor  and  its  control  will  do  this  job  effi¬ 
ciently  and  release  tractors  for  important 
field  work.  Sturdy  construction  features 
assure  years  of  uninterrupted  service 
from  G-E  motors  and  controls. 


Safe  Control  for  Barn  Fan  Motor 

XTRA  long  life  for  barn  fan  motors  is 
assured  by  protecting  them  against 
harmful  overheating  with  a  G-E  control 
like  that  shown  below.  Once  the  motor 
starts  to  run  “hot”  from  being  overloaded, 

1  the  control  automatically  shuts  off  the 
j  current.  When  the  fault  has  been  removed, 
'  the  switch  is  easily  reset  and  motor  op- 
|  eration  can  be  resumed. 


Pays  for  Itself  in  Two  Years 

N  electrically-operated  farm  water 
system  will  increase  farm  yield 
enough  to  pay  for  itself  within  two  years. 
With  fresh  water  available  at  all  times, 
meat  animals  gain  10%  in  weight,  hens 
lay  9%  more  eggs,  and  cows  produce 
15%  more  milk.  Moreover,  it  means 
greater  fire  protection  and  increased  liv¬ 
ing  comfort  for  the  farm  family. 


JUST  ANNOUNCED!  A 


BRAND  NEW  MOTOR  FOR 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  is  now  deliver¬ 
ing  to  dealers  a  new  fractional-horse¬ 
power  induction  motor,  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  farm  and  home  use.  Known  as 
the  G-E  Utility  Motor,  it  is  made  in  two 
types  — split-phase  for  driving  grinders, 
fans,  and  other  equipment  where  the 
starting  load  is  normal;  and  capacitor 
type  for  driving  pumps,  saws,  elevators, 
and  equipment  where  the  starting  load  is 
high.  Ratings  are  J4,  Hr  an<3  M  horse- 


FARM  AND  HOME  USE 

power;  115  and  115/230  volt  operation. 
HESE  new  motors  will  deliver  years 
of  trouble-free  service.  They  produce 
high  power  on  low  current  input.  Since 
there  are  no  brushes  or  commutators  to 
wear  out,  no  maintenance  is  necessary 
except  for  an  occasional  oiling  of  the 
bearings.  Overload  protection  is  avail¬ 
able  where  needed.  This  motor  can  also 
be  supplied  with  a  double  extension  shaft 
and  a  cord  and  plug  set. 


Save  Time;  Do  It  Automatically 

A  G-E  magnetic  starter 
for  motors  of  1  hp 
and  up  permits  automatic 
control  through  float, 
pressure  or  thermostatic 
switches.  It  also  has  over¬ 
load  and  undervoltage 
protection.  Prices  start  at 
$15.  See  your  dealer  today  for  more  data 
on  this  and  other  G-E  electric  “brains.” 
Lie  can  supply  you  with  the  right  con¬ 
trol  for  every  need.  669-69A5 
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When  the  Greenhouse  Empties 


Treat  all  Wood  with 


CUP?* 


How  many  rotted  benches,  flats 
and  stakes  will  you  need  to  replace 
this  year?  Cuprinol  treatment  will 

give  you  a  big  saving  in  green-  STOPS  ROT  ... 

house  lumber  repairs  and  replacements  over  the  years  ahead. 

So,  too,  will  Cuprinol  give  longer  added  life  to  barn  floors,  chicken 
coops,  celery  boards,  fences.  Use  it  in  the  dairy  where  moisture  leads  to 
rapid  rot  .  .  .  on  corn  cribs  and  other  bins  .  .  .  wherever  rot  and  termites 
attack  wood. 

Easily  applied  by  brush,  spray  or  dip,  Cuprinol  is  a  practical  treatment 
for  cutting  costs.  Keep  a  gallon  on  hand  for  odd  jobs 
as  they  come  up. 


gallon  can  $3.45  per  gallon 
5  gallon  pail  $3.35  per  gallon 
50  gallon  drum  $3.10  per  gallon 


There  is  also  Cuprinol  Fabric  Preservative  to  stop  mildew' 
in  binder  canvas  and  tarpaulins,  and  Cuprinol  Rope  Pre¬ 
servative  for  all  farm  rope.  At  Farm  Supply  Stores,  Hard¬ 
ware,  and  Lumber  Dealers. 


CUPRINOL  Division,  Darworth,  Inc. 

7  Wood  Street  Simsbury,  Conn. 


FENCING 


FOR  YOUR 
FARM 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing,  Poultry  Fencing  and  Netting 
Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel 
Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain  Link  Fence. 
Chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fence.  Hurdle  Fence, 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values 

-  FREE  Illustrated  CATALOG 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

■d!?  Box  1-1  ,  Mohopac,  N.  Y. 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  or¬ 
ders  for  1948  and  will  fill 
them  in  the  order  received, ‘ 
butlumberandothermaterials 
are  still  hard  to  get.  Therefor  ,~ 
if  your  order  is  placed  at  oner 
you  will  be  more  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  your  new  Unadilla  when  it 
is  needed.  Don’t;  accept  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Wait  for  the  Unadilla 
dowelled  stave  Silo.  An  invest¬ 
ment  now  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
means  years  of  profitable  silo 
satisfaction  for  you.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


f 
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UNADILLA  SILOS 


Plant  Y;>ur  Garden 

thequickandeasy 
way  with  a  SO  & 
SO  then  fertilize 
along  the  row 
with  this  little 
drill  that  sows 
pinches,  pack 
ets  or  pounds 
without  drib¬ 
ble  or  waste. 


CIRCULAR 
ON 
REQUEST 


'Mv. 


Is  indexed  for 
more  than  forty 
-kinds  of  flower 
and  vegetable 
seeds.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  marks  next 
row  at  one  opera¬ 
tion. 

Excellent  for  dis¬ 
tributing  fertilizer 
along  side  the  row. 

Prices  Postpaid 
DRILL  only..  $3.80 
with  Marker..  $4.25 
with  ext.  Hopper 
(for  fertilizer)  $4.15 
with  both  Marker 
and  Hopper _ $4.60 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 

North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


PAGE’S  SEEDS 


Page's  Seeds  are  highest  quality  only 
selected,  tested,  Standard  since  1096 
Packet  »i  hulk.  Ask  about  our  famon- 
Pa-So-Cn  BRAND  SEED  CORN 
or  millet  and  other  field  seeds.  Insist  c 
Page's  Quality--at  your  dealer  or  writ < 
THE  PARE  SEED  COMPANY 
P.  0.  Box  B-18,  Greene,  N.  v 


100 

PRACTICAL 

JUder  Model  FLAME  GUN 

USES 

KILL  WEEDS,  (rob  grass,  Canada  thistle,-*  stalks, 

7  MODELS 
bon.  *22 


J  vviiivj  ufuiil,  lUlcipiliUI  IICSI5,  CIS 

eased  trees,  grosshoppers,  chinch  bugs,  etc.  Clear 

irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  burn  tree  stumps. . 

Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennels,  barns.  Use  as  port¬ 
able  home  forge.  Melt  ice,  thaw  pipes.  Safe)  inex¬ 
pensive.  Burns  only  b%  kerosenc-94%  Aiil  Thou¬ 
sands  satisfied  users.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

34iTenth  St.,  Brooklyn  15,  N.Y. 


Fighting  Tomato  Blight 
in  the  Home  Garden 

ALTHOUGH  blight  hit  tomatoes 
hard  last  summer,  mine,  came 
through  clean  and  green.  From  less 
than  a  hundred  plants  I  sold  $52  worth 
of  tomatoes  after  we  had  eaten  and 
canned  what  we  wanted.  Then  at  the 
county  fair  a  plate  of  the  fruit  took 
the  blue  ribbon  and  a  cash  prize. 

I  am  not  a  farmer — just  one  who 
gardens  as  a  hobby.  But  I  got  all  the 
advice  I  could  on  growing  tomatoes 
and  then  tried  a  trick  or  two  of  my 
own. 

First,  I  grew  my  own  plants  from 
seed.  These  I  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  even  before  I  set  the  plants. 
To  make  this  mixture  I  buy  fresh 
spray  lime  and  bluestone.  I  dissolve 
the  lime  in  one  stone  jar  and  the  blue- 
stone  in  another;  then  I  pour  the  mix¬ 
tures  together  and  strain  through  a 
cloth. 

I  put  three  tablespoonsful  of  blue- 
stone  and  three  to  four  of  lime  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  I  use  a  two  gallon 
sprayer,  which  means  that  I  have  in 
the  spray  six  tablespoonsful  of  blue- 
stone  and  six  of  lime.  I  heap  them,  too. 

The  mixing  of  the  lime  and  blue- 
stone  in  separate  jars  gets  better  dis¬ 
solving.  The  straining  saves  the  gard¬ 
ener  from  stopping  every  few  minutes 
to  clean  the  sprayer  nozzle. 

I  set  the  plants  four  feet  apart  for 
I  knew  that  in  the  good  soil  I  had,  plus 
fertilizer  well  mixed  with  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  planting,  the  plants,  when  staked, 
would  still  be  clear  of  each  other.  And 
it  does  pay  the  gardener  to  stake,  be¬ 
cause  it  keeps  the  plants  off  the  ground 
and  helps  air  and  sunshine  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  foliage.  This  helps  keep 
blight  away,  too. 

I  sprayed  once  a  week,  as  the 
weather  was  cool  and  wet.  In  this  way 
I  kept  blight  from  getting  a  start. 
Once  it  sets  in,  it  cannot  be  killed.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  onset. 

In  case  the  plant  grows  to  a  very 
leafy  bush,  do  some  pruning  to  permit 
light  and  air  to  go  through. 

Spray  early.  Spray  often.  Stake.  Set 
plants  wide  apart.  L.  F.  Addington. 

STAKE  YOUR  TOMATOES 

For  the  home  garden,  tomatoes  prun¬ 
ed  and  staked  are  preferable.  It  is  true 
that  staking  tomatoes  is  a  little  more 
work  but  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
you  get  tomatoes  a  little  earlier  you 
will  find  that  disease  control  is  much 
easier,  and  if  you  happen  to  get  a  wet 
season  you  will  get  much  less  rotting. 

It  is  necessary  when  tomatoes  are 
staked  to  go  through  fairly  often  and 
pinch  off  new  shoots.  However,  it  does 
no  great  harm  if  they  get  ahead  of  you 
so  that  you  have  two  or  three  shoots 
tied  to  one  stake  rather  than  only  one. 

—  A. A.  — 

MOIIi:  CORN  PUANTS — 
MORE  FERT  ILIZER 

In  several  southern  -states  careful 
field  experiments  have  shown  that  in¬ 
creasing  both  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  and  the  number  of  corn 
plants  per  acre  will  result  in  large  in¬ 
creases  in  yields. 

Heaviest  yields  were  secured  when 
80  pounds  of  nitrogen  were  applied  per 
acre  to  fields  containing  12,000  corn 
plants.  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  would  be 
added  by  applying  800  pounds  per  acre 
of  fertilizer  containing  10%  nitrogen. 
To  grow  12,000  plants  per  acre,  the 
stalks  would  need  to  be  between  12  and 
15  inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet 
apart. 

On  land  that  was  not  producing  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  experiments  showed  that 
an  increase  of  1  bushel  of  corn  resulted 
from  each  2  pounds  of  nitrogen  applied 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page  ) 
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SUPERFINE 

NICHOLS 

TRIANGLE  BRAND 

TRADE  MARK  .  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

99%+  mk. PURE 

COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  .purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra  cost  to  you  ! 


NEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX_sUper- 

line  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled  !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux  ! 

•  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET - 
“Bordeaux  Mixture”— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use” 

Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS,  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRANU¬ 
LATED,  “INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand ! 

The  standard  for  over  50  years. 

-  MADEFY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 

40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
\J130  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  «  CHICAGO  1,  ILL / 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows, 


,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks, and  allotlier  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go- 
phers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  ^  «  -jr 
for  4  bushels  seed  4>X./3 


SAVES  1 
’  REPLANTING  ; 

:  lh»AX  Hlur0IWUl.Af.t-, 
P  K Yl  hUiTAIN  CO«l  | 


for  2  bushels  seed 

(?2  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


1.00 

.60 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129M  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


No,  I'm  not 
dead,  but  what 
is  that  stuff? 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov't.  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Im¬ 
plants  60  Cents  Each,  $6. DO  per  Doz.  3  Yr.  BeariiiS 
Age  $1-20  Each.  $12.00  per  Doz.  All  Prepaid.  LATti>i 
NEW  INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  Pembei- 
ton.  Atlantic.  Dixi,  Burlington,  Etc.  2  Yr.  Plants  $L#U 
Each.  $16.00  per  Doz.  3  Yr.  $2.50  Each.  $26.00  Doz- 
GEORGE  N.  MORSE,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  r. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties — Catalog  ||CC- 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


MINNESOTA  1166  or  GEM,  EVERBEARERS 

50-$!. 50:  I00-S2.25.  Streamliner  everbearer.  50-S^ 

I00-S4-5O.  Premier,  50-$ 1 .35 ;  l00-$2.00.  Dunlap.  _  w- 

$1.15:  100-$  1 .75.  Asparagus  I  yr.  50-$  I  -00. 

25-$  1.35.  Concord  or  Niagara  grapes  2  yr- 
3-85c;  6-$l.60.  Postpaid.  .  . 

Wolnik  Nurseries,  New  Buffalo,  Micnigo 


Rhubarb 
No.  I- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PREMIER.  DORSET,  CATS  l<  ILL,  EVERBEARIN' 
STREAMLINER.  Certified  Muck  Grown,  Fresh  uus- 

BRAMAN  BROTHERS,  East  Rochester,  N.  •• 


WhiP 


ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  ®  .UTa,iritil 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  d®!ly  fi- 
June.  )00.  $1.15:  500.  $1.50:  1000.  $2.50:  3000.  • 

6000.  $7.50.  prepaid.  .  T  s 

Austin  Plant  Company,  Box  313,  Austin,  ie 


ATTENTION  FORAGE  HARVESTER  OWNER* 

Get  our  prices  and  particulars  on  the  BOOMS  was 
UNLOADER.  ,, 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.,  Harbor  Beach,  MICHIGA 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
as  fertilizer.  At  the  present  price  of 
fertilizer  and  corn,  this  is  a  profitable 
gain.  One  added  advantage  of  growing 
corn  thicker  is  that  it  shades  the 
ground  better  and,  therefore,  discour¬ 
ages  growth  of  weeds. 

—  A.A.  — 

transplanting 

A  good  procedure  to  follow  in  trans¬ 
planting  is: 

1.  Thoroughly  water  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  a  few 
hours  before  transplanting. 

2.  Take  the  plants  up  carefully  so 
as  to  disturb  the  roots  and  soil  about 
them  as  little  as  possible. 

3.  Set  each  plant  slightly  deeper  than 
before  in  a  hole  large  enough  to  take 
the  roots  without  cramping. 

4.  Put  some  water  in  the  hole  around 
each  plant  before  the  soil  is  replaced. 

5.  Press  the  soil  firmly  about  the 
roots  and  cover  with  dry  soil.  Trans¬ 
planting  is  done  preferably  on  a  cool, 
cloudy  day  or  in  late  afternoon,  but  if 
this  is  not  possible,  the  plants  may  be 
shaded  for  a  day  or  two  after  trans¬ 
planting  to  prevent  wilting  when  the 
sun  is  bxdght. — Maine  Extension  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  262. 

Editor’s  Note:  It  also  helps  to  “block 
out”  the  plants  a  week  before  trans¬ 
planting.  This  consists  of  taking  a 
knife  and  cutting  between  the  plants 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise  of  the 
flats.  During  the  week  before  you 
transplant,  new  roots  will  develop 
within  the  block  of  soil. 

—  A.A.  — 

PLANTING  RASPBERRIES 

For  the  home  garden  it  is  wise  to 
choose  varieties  of  raspberries  that  are 
resistant  to  disease.  Study  of  catalogs 
of  reputable  nurseries  will  give  you 
this  information  together  with  the 
characteristics  of  different  varieties. 

One  error  frequently  made  in  the 
home  garden  is  to  put  raspberry  rows 
too  close.  Make  them  8  feet  apart.  Re¬ 
move  the  old  canes  when  the  crop  is 
harvested,  and  in  the  spring  thin  out 
the  weak  canes,  giving  the  strong  ones 
more  room. 

A  small  amount  of  work  will  provide 
plenty  of  raspberries  for  use  while 
fresh  and  also  for  freezing  and  can¬ 
ning. 

—  A.A.  — 

PILGRIM  SWEET  CORN 

The  newest  sweet  com  variety  that 
looks  good  for  Massachusetts  growers 
is  Pilgrim,  a  new  hybrid  developed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Exper¬ 
iment  Station.  Seed  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  sale  for  the  first  time  in  1948. 
W.  H.  Lachman  of  Experiment  Station 
reports  that  Pilgrim  comes  in  season 
between  Carmelcross  and  Lee,  thus 
filling  in  a  period  during  which  there 
previously  has  been  no  good  stop-gap 
variety.  Other  good  features  of  Pil¬ 
grim  are:  strong  stalks,  few  suckers, 
iarge  and  attractive  ears  well  develop- 
ed  to  tip,  fairly  deep  kernels,  good 
flavor. — w.  E.  P. 

new  lawns 

The  fertilizer  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  soil  before  seeding  a  lawn  should 
contain  a  different  ratio  of  nitrogen  to 
Phosphorus  than  that  used  for  top¬ 
dressing  established  turf.  Phosphate 
which  is  essential  for  healthy  root  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  seedlings  becomes 

fixed”  in  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
does  not  move  down  appreciably.  The 
usual  practice,  therefore,  is  to  apply 
considerable  phosphate  before  seeding. 

t  should  be  worked  into  the  top  soil. 
Twenty  pounds  of  5-10-5  fertilizer  to 

>000  square  feet  should  give  satisfac- 

°!‘y  results.  If  the  soil  is  very  sandy 
a  5-10-10  fertilizer  would  be  prefer- 
al)le  since  sandy  soil  may  be  deficient 
ln  Potash. 
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This  Quonset  40  solves  storage  problems,  saves  labor,  speeds 
operations  for  Mr.  Crosby  Manchester  on  his  farm  near 
Waynesfield,  Ohio.  It  houses  two  trucks,  three  tractors,  a 
jeep,  a  car  and  six  steel-bed  grain  and  utility  wagons,  with 
room  to  spare  for  winter  storage  and  repair  work. 


Mr.  Stephen  S.  Szustak,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  uses  this  Quonset  20 
to  house  Hackney  horses  he  breeds.  It  is  equipped  with  five 
comfortable  stalls,  bright  with  gleaming  brass  fittings.  “The 
high  cost  of  building  had  me  stymied,  until  I  learned  about 
Quonsets,”  says  Mr.  Szustak.  “I’m  well  pleased  with  results.” 


Mr.  McReynolds’  postwar  expansion 
plans  called  for  at  least  8,000  square 
feet  of  additional  closed-barn  space. 
Investigation  proved  that  a  Quonset 
offered  more  advantages  than  any 
other  type  of  building  ...  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  a  tile  barn! 

ERECTED  IN  THREE  WEEKS! 

A  crew  of  four  men  erected  the 
Quonset  Multiple  in  only  three  weeks. 
Interior  adaptations,  designed  by  the 
owner,  include  ten  pens  with  a  calf 
creep  on  one  side,  a  hay  mow  and  a 
squeeze  machine  for  veterinary  op¬ 
erations. 

WARMEST,  LEAST  DRAFTY,  OF  ALL! 

The  Quonset,  which  houses  80  pure¬ 
bred  Hereford  cows  and  their  calves, 
is  more  exposed  to  cold  winter  winds 
than  the  tile  and  wooden  barns  also 
used.  Despite  this,  Mr.  McReynolds 
reports  that  it  is  the  warmest  and 
least  drafty  of  all  three  buildings. 
The  cattle  are  better  housed  in  the 
Quonset,  he  says,  than  in  either  of  the 
other  barns  I 

*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


There’s  a  Quonset  for  Every  Farm  Need 


All  Quonsets  are  framed  with  steel  and  covered  with  steel— sturdy,  fire- 
resistant,  termite-proof  and  free  from  sag,  warp  or  rot.  And,  because  of  the 
patented  nailing  groove  in  the  Stran-Steel  framing,  Quonsets  are  easily  and 
quickly  erected— easily  and  quickly  adapted,  inside  and  out,  to  your  particular 
requirements.  See  your  local  Quonset  dealer,  or  write  direct  for  his  name. 


QUONSET  20 


QUONSET  24 


QUONSET  32 


QUONSET  36 


QUONSET  40 


QUONSET  MULTIPLE 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

» 

Stran-Steel  Division  *  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Bldg.  »  Detroit  26,  Michigan 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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Pratts  “Double-Duty”  Starter  is  so 
powerfully  nutritious  that  the  first 
few  ounces  can  head  off  many  defi¬ 
ciency  troubles  that  start  in  the  egg! 

Your  normal  chicks  are  bound  to  get 
the  best  possible  start  with  Pratts 
"Double-Duty”  Starter.  And  because  it’s 
so  powerfully  rich  in  all  the  known 
essential  vitamins,  minerals  and  other 
food-elements,  it’s  a  corrective  feed,  too. 
Many  a  weak  chick — chicks  otherwise 
doomed  to  Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis, 
Rickets,  Hock  Disease  and  other  troubles 
caused  by  21  starvation  days  in  a  defi¬ 
cient  egg— gets  another  chance  to  live  and 
grow  into  a  healthy,  heavy-laying  hen. 

No,  Pratts  won’t  head  off  all  chick 
troubles.  No  feed  could.  But  thousands 
of  poultrymen  have  found  that  Pratts 


will  do  what  many  starters — sold  merely 
as  "good”  starters — won’t  do!  For  the 
first  few  ounces  of  Pratts  feed  will  head 
off  many  chick  troubles  that  begin  in 
the  egg. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Pratts  "Double- 
Duty”  Starter  today.  Next  fall,  when 
you  house  more  good  pullets  than  you 
expected,  you’ll  know  that  feeding  Pratts 
paid  off! 

FREE!  Send  today  for  "Their  Life 
Is  In  Your  Hands,”  Pratts  booklet  of 
practical  chick-raising  help.  Write  Pratt 
Food  Company,  Dept.  BC-191,  Phila¬ 
delphia  6,  Pa. 


DOUBLE-DUTY 
CHICK  STARTER 


^DIGESTIVE  TRACI 


And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  "un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  They 
gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive  tract. 
This  permits  all  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  to 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  relief 
from  indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 

Buy  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills,  33^  at  any  drug¬ 
store,  today.  “Unblock”your  intestinal  tract  for  real 
relief  from  indigestion. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy 

PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS 

Eight  different  types  manufactured,  using  the 
well  known  PRECISION  4  h.  p.  2  cycle  gaso¬ 
line  motor. 

Over  4,000  of  these  machines  now  in  oper¬ 
ator  throughout  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Immediate  delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  LIMITED 

MONTREAL.  P.  Q.  ROUSES  POINT,  N.  Y. 


hdeuatV  lifting  jacks 


for  tractor,  combine,  thresher,  baler, 
shelter  and  all  other  heavy  farm 
machines.  Extra  sturdy.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced. 

Also  cylinder  teeth  for  threshers 
and  combines;  hammermill 
FREE  belts,  combine  and  baler 

> 1. ,t«.  a^vV  canvases ,  sprocket  chains , 
CATALOG^s^-^  tarpaulins. 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


‘Urka±T) 
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Temporary  Silos 

A  lot  of  Northeastern  dairymen  don’t 
have  silos.  In  some  cases  it’s  because 
their  farms  won’t  grow  good  corn  due 
to  altitude;  or  they  may  fear  erosion 
from  a  tilled  crop.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  plant  breeders  have  developed  new 
corn  varieties  that  will  mature  at 
higher  elevations.  In  other  cases  old 
silos  have  worn  out  and  men  have  got¬ 
ten  along  by  feeding  hay  with  lots 
of  grain  to  keep  production  up. 

For  the  past  year  or  so  the  grain- 
milk  price  ratio  has  made  heavy  grain 
feeders  look  closer  at  their  net  income 
figures  and  do  some  real  thinking 
about  farm  costs.  The  man  with  good 
pasture,  good  hay  and  good  silage  is 
in  the  best  shape  to  meet  whatever  the 
future  holds. 

What  about  the  men  who  haven’t 
silos?  Many  of  them  can  grow  good 
grass  and  legumes  even  where  they 
can’t  grow  corn.  But  never  having  tried 
to  ensile  it,  should  they  spend  $900 
or  more  for  a  new  silo  to  put  up  some¬ 
thing  with  which  they’ve  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  experience  ?  I  can  understand 
why  they  hesitate  because  I’m  as  care¬ 
ful  with  my  pennies  as  Sandy  McPher¬ 
son  ever  was! 

Of  course  those  of  you  with  grass 
silage  experience  would  say,  “Go  ahead. 
Spend  the  money  and  cut  down  the 
feeding  costs.”  But  there  is  another 
answer — temporary  silos. 

Paper,  Straw,  Plaster 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
paper-lined  silos  built  of  snow  fence 
or  fairly  close-woven  welded  wire 
fence.  Such  good  luck  was  had  with 
these  in  some  Middle-South  states  that 
permanent  silos  are  springing  up  and 
silage  has  become  a  part  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  program  even  where  they  have  10 
months’  pasture  a  year.  Have  any  of 
you  ever  ensiled  grass  this  way? 

Baled  straw  or  “bundle”  silos  are 
popular  in  some  sections  but  from  what 
I’ve  read,  it's  tough  to  keep  air  from 
the  silage.  Spoilage  of  a  foot  or  more 
often  results  around  the  outside.  I 
don’t  believe  they’d  be  very  good  for 
grass. 

If  you  have  your  own  lumber  and 
are  a  pretty  good  carpenter,  a  wood 
silo  plastered  on  the  inside  may  be 
the  answer,  although  they  are  not 
strictly  a  temporary  affair  because 
they’ve  been  known  to  last  30  years. 

Trench  Silos 

I’ve  been  asked  many  questions 
about  trench  silos  and  haven’t  been 
able  to  answer  many  because  I’ve  not 
seen  results  of  ensiling  this  way  in  the 
Northeast.  In  searching  for  the  an¬ 
swers,  I  found  that  the  University  of 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  has  a 
booklet  on  temporary  silos  including 
all  those  I’ve  mentioned.  In  it  I  found 
that  trench  silos  mean  quite  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  For  instance,  if  you’d  like 
to  feed  20  cows  50  pounds  of  grass 
silage  a  day  for  6  months,  your  trench 
would  have  to  be  8  feet  deep,  12  "feet 
wide  at  the  top,  8  feet  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  nearly  70  feet  long. 

The  men  who  prepared  the  booklet 
set  forth  in  plain  language  building 
instructions,  suggestions,  warnings  and 
results  obtained  from  studies  and  use 
of  the  various  types.  It’s  too  long  for 
reproduction  here,  but  if  you  want 


more  information  drop  me  a  card  and 
I’ll  send  you  a  booklet  if  they  are 
available,  or  at  least  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want.  State  which 
type  or  types  you  are  interested  in. 

If  you  have  had  experience  feeding 
out  grass  or  com  from  a  trench  silo, 
why  not  write  me  about  it  so  that  we 
can  pass  your  experience  on  to  other 
dairymen  ? 

This  Smells! 

Good  grass  silage  never  offends  a 
dairyman’s  nose  as  long  as  it  is  in  its 
natural  place — in  the  silo  or  barn.  But 
take  it  out  of  its  environment  and  the 
person  handling  it  will  be  the  subject 
of  much  kidding.  I  know! 

Last  week,  to  get  pictures  of  moldy 
silage,  I  brought  several  jars  of  it  into 
the  basement  of  an  office  building.  I 
hardly  had  the  top  off  the  first  jar 
when  people  started  running  down 
from  as  far  as  the  fourth  floor  to  see 
what  caused  the  smell.  It  seems  I  was 
too  close  to  the  ventilating  system.  I 
got  the  pictures  and  left  town  the  next 
day! 

Leap  Year  Yews 

Results  of  an  “Older  Youth”  survey 
conducted  by  Extension  Services  in 
Delaware  County,  New  York,  have  been 
released.  A  total  of  283  homes  outside 
villages  were  visited.  Being  leap  year, 
the  girls  might  like  to  learn  that  men 
18  to  29  in  Delaware  County  outnum¬ 
ber  the  young  women  by  10% — and 
that  only  40%  of  the  young  men  were 
married,  compared  to  80  %  of  the 
young  women.  Perhaps  this  is  one 
reason  why  the  young  fellows  haven’t 
taken  time  to  join  farm  organizations 
(only  17%  were  members  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  19%  Grangers). 

Of  much  interest  to  those  of  us  who 
try  to  make  the  American  Agriculturist 
the  kind  of  a  paper  you  want  was  the 
proportion  of  farm  families  reading  it 
in  comparison  to  other  magazines.  The 
Extension  Service  survey  showed  that 
79%  of  the  families  read  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  Next  most  popular 
was  a  national  magazine,  11%  behind 
us. 

—  a.a.  — 

MY  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
SEDAN  GRASS 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
Bragge  orchard  grass,  using  Sudan  for 
the  nurse  crop.  Last  year  we  got  the 
second  field  changed  over  and  tried 
sweet  Sudan  instead  of  the  common. 
If  you  insist  on  growing  Sudan  do  not 
try  too  large  an  acreage  of  sweet  Su¬ 
dan  the  first  time.  In  spite  of  a  favor¬ 
able  year,  it  grew  so  slow  that  the 
weeds  almost  annihilated  it.  I  was 
afraid  the  weeds  would  smother  the 
new  seeding,  but  after  clipping  them 
the  “triple  purpose”  crowded  through 
and  we  have  the  best  new  seeding  of 
it  we  ever  had.  Bragge  is  rust  resist¬ 
ant  and  later  maturing. 

Speaking  of  the  culti-packer,  nearly . 
all  our  hay  crops  are  seeded  with  oats 
as  a  nurse  crop.  Most  of  the  time  we 
use  the  culti-packer.  It  not  only  13 
about  as  good  as  a  quart  of  clover  seed 
per  acre,  but  it  pushes  down  small 
stones  and  makes  a  smooth  seed  bed. 
This  year,  with  seed  high,  we  will  use 
three  quarts  of  clover-alfalfa  and  two 
of  timothy  per  acre.  We  usually  use 
four  quarts  of  the  legumes. 
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Can  you  give  me  some  information  on 
the  value  of  dried  apple  pomace  for  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows? 

Here  is  what  Morrison’s  Feeds  and 
Feeding  says  about  the  value  of  dried 
apple  pomace  as  a  feed  for  cattle: 

“Dried  apple  pomace  may  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  dried  beet  pulp  in 
a  dairy  ration.  In  experiments  where 
dried  apple  pomace  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  an  equal  weight  of  dried  beet 
pulp  in  a  dairy  ration,  the  cows  have 
usually  produced  slightly  less  milk  and 
fat.  Considering  the  amount  of  feed  re¬ 
quired  per  100  lbs.  of  milk,  dried  apple 
pomace  has  been  worth  75  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  price  of  dried  beet  pufp.” 

If  you  feed  it  as  an  ingredient  in 
your  grain  mixture,  I  suggest  you  feed 
not  to  exceed  5  lbs.  per  cow  per  day.  If 
fed  wet  as  an  ensilage,  it  should  not 
exceed  25  lbs.  per  day,  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  tainting  the  milk, 
feed  it  after  milking. 

As  a  hog  feed  for  mature  hogs,  they 
should  handle  up  to  20  per  cent  of  their 
total  feed  intake  in  the  form  of  dried 
apple  pomace.  Younger  pigs  should  re¬ 
ceive  less,  possibly  10  per  cent  of  to¬ 
tal  feed  intake. — F.  K.  Neagely. 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  deep  plow¬ 
ing? 

There  are  a  lot  of  angles  to  this 
question.  The  answer  will  depend  on 
the  type  of  soil,  the  crop  you  plan  to 
grow  and  on  previous  treatment  with 
lime  and  fertilizer.  It  is  advised  that 
land  should  not  be  plowed  more  than 
7  inches  deep  without  very  serious 
study  of  possible  advantages.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  turn  up  several  inches  of 
sub-soil  at  any  one  time. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  turnips  are  some¬ 
times  bitter  and  at  other  times  are  not? 

The  bitterness  in  turnips  seems  to  be 
due  primarily  to  conditions  associated 
with  slow  growth,  especially  hot  dry 
weather  such  as  we  had  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  of  this  past  sea¬ 
son.  You  can’t  do  much  about  the 
temperature,  but  if  you  have  water  un¬ 
der  pressure  and  a  hose  long  enough 
to  reach  the  garden  you  can  set  up 
one  of  the  little  rotary  lawn  sprinklers 
there  and  allow  it  to  run  long  enough 
in  one  place  to  soak  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  5  or  6  inches  once  each  week. 

There  is  also  some  difference  in  the 
flavor  of  turnips  associated  with  the 
variety.  The  white  turnips  are  milder 
than  the  yellow  ones. — A.  J.  Pratt. 


Can  you  tell  us  why  the  blossoms  of 
dahlias  and  peppers  so  frequently  fall  off 
prematurely  even  though  the  plants  are 
vigorous? 


This  is  due  to  a  combination  of  soil, 
fertilizer  and  weather  conditions — not 
all  of  which  are  known.  You  mention 
that  your  plants  seem  to  be  vigorous. 
That  probably  means  that  your  garden 
is  quite  fertile,  either  naturally  or  with 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizers.  The 
Plants  probably  have  made  excessive 
leaf  growth  and  the  foliage  is  taking 
food  away  from  the  blossoms,  causing 
them  to  drop. 


The  cure  depends  on  the  cause.  If 
you  have  been  using  manure  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  no  superphosphate  or  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  then  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  pounds  of  20  per  cent 
superphosphate  to  each  100  square  feet 
°t  garden  area  should  be  a  help.  It 
should  be  thoroughly  worked  into  the 
°P  three  or  four  inches  of  soil,  and 
alf  of  it  may  be  plowed  under  if  your 
gulden  is  not  already  plowed. 


in 


condition  is  not  likely  to  occur 
a  dry  year,  because  then  the  plants 


do  not  make  such  a  vigorous  growth. 
If  you  are  watering  your  garden,  then 
it  is  well  to  withhold  water  from  the 
section  where  your  dahlias  and  peppers 
are  until  they  have  set. 

You  don’t  mention  whether  or  not 
your  dahlias  and  peppers  got  the  full 
light  of  the  sun  all  day  or  not.  If  not, 
put  them  in  a  part  of  the  garden  where 
they  will. 

Sometimes  wind,  air  temperatures, 
or  rain  bring  about  a  condition  which 
is  associated  with  peppers  failing  to 
fruit.  We  don’t  know  just  what  those 
conditions  are,  but  do  know  that  in 
some  yehxs,  in  spite  of  carefully  plan¬ 
ned  fertility  conditions,  peppers  will 
not  do  well. 

With  peppers  there  is  also  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  variety  factor  in  the  fruit¬ 
ing.  Some  varieties,  such  as  California 
Wonder,  do  not  set  fruit  readily, 
whereas  others,  such  as  Harris  Early 
Giant  and  King  of  the  North,  do  set 
fruit  readily  under  most  conditions. 

— A.  J.  Pratt. 

Is  there  any  basis  for  the  idea  that 
Jap  beetles  will  damage  lawns? 

Where  Jap  beetles  are  numerous 
they  not  only  damage  the  lawn  but 
will  practically  ruin  it.  One  means  of 
control  is  to  put  on  50  pounds  of  a 
50%  DDT  dust  per  acre  of  lawn.  This 
is  usually  applied  in  early  May. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
Porcupines  eating  my  field  corn.  They 
pull  the  ears  down  and  eat  them.  How 
can  I  get  rid  of  them? 

If  any  reader  has  any  suggestions 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

What  is  the  recommendation  for  sup¬ 
plying  iron  for  young  pigs  to  prevent 
anemia? 

The  simplest  method  is  to  swab  the 
sow’s  udder  each  day  with  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  a  pound  of  ferrous 
sulphate  or  an  ordinary  grade  of  cop¬ 
peras  in  a  quart  of  hot  water. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CHEMICAL  WEED 
KILLERS 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 
Cyanate.  This  material  kills  weeds  by 
contact  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  pre¬ 
emergence  control.  It  appears  to  be 
safe  on  onions  grown  from  either  sets 
or  seed.  It  will  not  kill  grasses  but  will 
kill  purslane,  or  “pussley”,  lamb’s 
quarters,  red  root  or  pig  weed  and 
chickweed.  Whether  or  not  it  is  prac¬ 
tical  on  upland  onions  is  not  known  at 
this  time. 

A  solution  of  1  pound  of  this  chem¬ 
ical  dissolved  in  12  gallons  of  water 
is  applied  at  the  rate  of  50  to  80  gal¬ 
lons  per  acre  from  the  time  the  onion 
comes  “out  of  the  bend”  or  is  in  the 
“crook  stage”  until  the  plants  are 
about  six  inches  high.  In  later  stages 
of  growth  and  with  the  weeds  more 
difficult  to  kill,  the  concentration  is 
doubled  or  used  at  2  poimds  to  12  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  and  applied  at  50  to  80 
gallons  per  acre.  The  spray  should  be 
directed  at  the  base  of  the  plants  when 
the  weeds  are  dry,  perhaps  near  mid¬ 
day  and  after,  and  several  hours  before 
rain  for  best  results. 

Last  year  there  were  several  advance 
notices  that  a  chemical  referred  to  as 
1  NPC  would  control  quack  grass  and 
other  grasses  without  appreciable  in¬ 
jury  to  most  broad  leaf  plants.  When 
all  reports  were  in,  however,  there  were 
considerable  differences  in  results  rang¬ 
ing  from  almost  complete  failure  to 
mediocre  control.  Further  research  is 
necessary,  therefore,  before  growers 
should  use  this  chemical  even  on  a 
trial  basis. 


Gulf’s  Famous  60-page  Book  has  handy  trouble¬ 
shooting  guide  —  detailed  lubricating  charts. 


Gulf 

farm  txactor 

GUIDE 
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save  yourself  a  pack  of 
trouble  (not  to  mention  time  and 
money )  if  you  keep  this  famous  Gulf 
Tractor  Guide  on  hand. 

For  it  contains  an  easy-to-use, 
trouble-shooting  guide  that  will  tell 
you  quickly  what’s  the  matter  when 
your  tractor  balks  or  doesn’t  work 
properly.  (That’s  on  pages  46  and  47.) 

On  pages  30  to  37,  you’ll  find  com¬ 
plete,  large-scale  lubrication  dia¬ 
grams,  and  detailed  lubrication 
charts. 

On  other  pages,  the  Gulf  Tractor 


Guide  gives  you  information  about 
the  proper  care  of  cooling  systems, 
ignition,  valves,  power  transmissions, 
vital  engine  paints,  steering  assembly, 
tires,  battery — and  all  other  parts 
that  require  regular  and  periodic  at¬ 
tention. 

The  Gulf  Tractor  Guide  costs  you 
nothing.  And  it  may  help  you  make 
your  tractor  last  longer — will  surely 
help  you  get  more  out  of  the  tractor 
fuel  you  buy. 

Get  your  copy  today.  Just  fill  in, 
clip,  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


FILL  OUT  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 
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To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 
Room  3800,  Gulf  Building, 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


V  |  I  ]  I  r> 


Gentlemen: 

Without  cost,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  Gulf’s  Free  “Farm  Tractor  Guide.*1 


Name- 


Address. 


Type  of  tractor- 
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— Here’s  a  Tractor  Designed  for 


SEE  IT  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

OR  WRITE  DIRECT  TO  US  FOR  INFORMATION 


SEE  WHAT  YOU  ARE  DOING- 
USE  A  tractor 


PLOWING 

CULTIVATING 

PLANTING 

FERTILIZING 

For  close  cultivation 
of  onions,  celery,  beets, 
carrots,  etc.  Crop  clear¬ 
ance  22".  Single,  double, 
or  six-row  cultivating 
units.  You  see  what’s 
going  on  below  you  and 
ahead  of  you  .  .  .  and 
you  ride  while  working! 
Attractively  priced. 

POWER  AND 
IMPLEMENTS  ALL  IN 
ONE  UNIT 


DEPT.  G,  GRAND  HAVEN  STAMPED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH. 
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SAVE  THAT  SILO! 


Save  money,  too!  If  your  present  wood  stave  silo 
is  out  of  shape,  weakened,  or  even  collapsed 

REBUILD  IT  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY 

1  Good  material  in  your  present  silo  —  for  economy. 

2  Silafelt  —  for  insulation. 

3  Crainelox  spiral  “wrap-around”  — for  STRENGTH, 
added  insulation,  and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be  stronger  than 
ever,  warmer  than  ever.  And  no  steel  hoops  to 
tighten  or  bother  with. 

For  complete  information,  without  obligation, 
write  Craine — makers  of  the  World’s  Finest  Silos. 


KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


Secu/Uti/ 

CRAINE 

/ruiltr 

SILOS 


Half  a  century  of  successful  experience 
goes  into  the  building  of  every  Craine 
silo  and  every  CRAINELOX  Rebuilt  Silo. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

428  Pine  St.,  •  Norwich,  New  York 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  is  time  well  spent — for  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform¬ 
ed  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
what  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  you  want.  When 
you  answer  an  “ad”  he  sure  to  men¬ 
tion 

American 

Agriculturist 


225  th  EARLVILLE  SALE 
TUES.  &  WED.  -  MAY  4-5 

in  big  pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO., 
NEW  YORK. 

300  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

*11  from  herds  T.  B.  Accredited,  hlood  tested,  majority 
calfliood  vaccinated,  milkers  mastitis  tested. 

150  Fresh  and  Close  Springing  Cows;  100 
Bred  and  Open  Heifers;  20  Senior  Heifer 
Calves;  30  Service  Age  Bulls. 

The  25th  ANNUAL  MAYTIME  EARLVILLE  SALE— 
the  largest  consignment  sale  of  Registered 
Holsteins  in  the  East  this  spring.  Every  animal 
sold  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 

This  is  America’s  best-known,  longest  established,  and 
most  reliable  Holstein  market  place. 

Sale  must  start  each  morning  at  10:00  A.  M., 
sharp.  TRUCKS— CREDIT— LUNCHES. 

Safes  Manager  &  Auctioneer, 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  CLUB  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  28 
Fair  Grounds,  HAMBURG,  ERIE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

3rd  INVITATIONAL  SALE— all  hand-picked  by 
A.  T.  PERSON  I  US. 

66  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
30  Cows,  fresh  or  springers:  20  Bred  Heifers,  many  duo 
in  fall,  14  Open  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves:  2  Service 
Age  Bulls.  THE  PICK  OF  THE  BEST  IN  WESTERN 
NEW  YORK,  healthy  on  all  tests. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


BLOSSOM  HILL  DISPERSAL 

LEBANON,  HUNTERDON  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

farm  I  mile  North  of  Highway  28. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1 

90  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Accredited  for  both  T.  B.  and  Bang's,  nearly 
all  calfhood  vaccinated,  can  go  into  any  State. 
15  consecutive  years  officially  tested  for  pro¬ 
duction  with  high  average  and  good  test; 
Officially  classified  for  type. 

All  home-raised — herd  founded  30  years  ago. 
61  Milking  Cows — Balance  heifers  all  ages. 
3  HERD  SIRES,  most  popular  breeding.  2-year- 
old  son  of  MONTVIC  LOCHINVAR.  20  daugh¬ 
ters  of  DUNLOGGIN  LAIRD  DELLA. 

Sale  in  big  tent,  must  start  promptly  at 
10:00  A.  M. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer, 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


WITH 

Dr.  Naylors 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


Requires  only  one  appli¬ 
cation  over  horn  button. 
No  cutting.  No  bleeding 
4-oz  jar  dehorns  many 
calves,  kids,  or  rams 
$1.00  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Postpaid 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  <0„  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


CHEMUNG  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 
MONDAY,  APRIL  26 

56  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

LaMotte  P.  Breese,  held  at  his  farm  on  Route  427  and 
3  miles  East  of  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  eligible  for 
Penna.,  many  calf  vaccinated. — 1947  HERD  AVERAGE 
— 130  lb.  fat— 3.7%— 11,790  lb.  milk— 2X  TOP  IN 
COUNTY.  Officially  classified.  Unusually  high  score  of 
84.4.  Popular  Breeding — an  outstanding  herd.  Sale  in 
large  tent  at  12:30  P.  M. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


Cf>n  C ai  c.  New  Power  Saw  for  tractor  mount- 
rv^rc  ing,  60-in.  blade,  $580.:  also  Post 

Hole  Digger  9-in.  bit,  $300.:  together  $750. 

WILLIAM  E.  SKILLmAN,  INC. 

LAKE  RONKONKOMA,  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 


OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  4-H  CLUBS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  have  already  contributed  to 
the  "Hoes  for  Hoefer"  Fund.  This  comes  from  the  suggestion  made  by  Albert  Hoefer 
who  has  been  spending  some  time  in  Germany  helping  to  start  a  youth  organization 
similar  to  the  4-H  Club  in  this  country.  He  wrote  back  about  the  shortage  of  garden 
tools,  and  the  "Hoes  for  Hoefer"  Fund  was  a  natural  result.  In  the  picture  taken  on 
the  dock  in  New  York  City  are,  left  to  right.  Professor  John  A.  Lennox  of  Cornell 
University,  assistant  state  leader  of  4-H  Clubs;  Carol  Winter  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  Ro¬ 
bert  Maccubbin  of  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  and  George  Burkhardt,  Nassau  County  4-H  agent 
and  president  of  the  New  York  State  4-H  Club  Agents  Association. 


Honor  Roll  Certificates  Go  To 
Steuben  Count y  Dairymen 


THERE  is  no  magic  about  success 
in  breeding  dairy  cattle,”  stated  Dr. 
M.  H.  Fohrman,  chief  of  dairy  cattle 
investigations  at  the  world-famous 
Beltsville  experimental  station  and 
guest  speaker  at  the  13th  annual  Steu¬ 
ben  County  Dairy  Banquet  held  in  Bath 
recently. 

“The  one  sure  way  to  improve  our 
herds  is  to  use  better  bulls,”  Fohrman 
said,  and  then  went  on  to  prove  the 
point  by  citing  the  records  of  30,000 
cows  enrolled  in  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  associations  the  past  ten  years. 

These  herds,  intelligently  managed 
and  well  fed,  produced  no  more  at  the 
end  of  the  period  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  because  over  half  the  bulls  used 
lacked  the  ability  to  improve  or  main¬ 
tain  the  yield  of  the  cows  to  which  they 
were  bred. 

In  contrast  to  that  situation,  Dr. 
Fohrman  reported  the  record  of  the 
Beltsville  herd  where  consistent  in¬ 
creases  have  been  made  over  a  period 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  the  use 
of  sires  proven  for  high  production. 

Launch  New  Program 

The  Dairy  Barn  Management  Pro¬ 
gram,  new  project  of  the  Steuben 
Comity  Farm  Bureau,  was  announced 
in  a  panel  discussion  headed  by  assis¬ 
tant  county  agent  Oren  Burbank,  in 
which  Dr.  George  Snook  of  Canisteo, 
Dairymen’s  League  Plant  Manager 
Art  Blizzard  of  Bath,  and  District  en¬ 
gineer  Nate  Chadwick  of  Dundee  par¬ 
ticipated. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to 
economize  on  scarce  and  expensive 
labor;  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  mas¬ 
titis,  most  devastating  disease  of  dairy 
cattle;  and  to  improve  milk  quality. 

Thirty  members  of  the  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  received  the 
Honor  Roll  certificates  of  the  Purebred 
Dairy  Cattle  Association,  their  herds 
having  produced  as  much  as  350 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1947.  The  high  record  of  447 
pounds  was  made  by  Ted  Flanders  of 
Hornell;  Clem  Drake  &  Son,  Woodhull, 
had  428;  Burton  Ketch,  Bath,  423;  A. 
J.  McCaig,  Canisteo,  422;  Clarence 
Bossard,  Hornell,  421,  and  Marshall 
Warriner  of  Greenwood,  406. 


Certificates  were  also  awarded  for 
two  dozen  cows  with  lifetime  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  three  to  five  thousand 
pounds  of  butterfat.  High  scorer  in  this 
class  was  Willard  Tetor  of  Bath,  whose 
Dairylike  Gay  Queen,  a  registered 
fourteen-y.ear-old  Jersey,  produced 
5,366  pounds  of  butterfat.  Second  place 
was  won  by  a  fifteen-year-old  matron 
of  the  Holstein  herd  of  I.  J.  Calkins, 
Avoca,  with  a  yield  of  5,122  pounds. 

—  A.A.  — 

SYRACUSE  FAIR 

Dates  for  the  limited  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse  have  been  postponed  to  Sep¬ 
tember  13  to  18.  First  dates  selected 
were  September  6  to  11  but  it  was 
found  that  those  dates  would  interfere 
with  several  of  the  larger  county  fairs. 

The  State  Fair  will  be  for  exhibition 
purposes  only  and  the  decision  to  hold 
it  came  after  requests  by  a  number  of 
farm  organizations. 

—  A.A.  — 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
MILK  PRICES 

Amendments  to  milk  marketing  or¬ 
ders  for  Buffalo  and  Rochester  areas 
which  became  effective  April  1,  estab¬ 
lish  class  prices  for  those  areas  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  Class  1 
price  will  be  $5.80  through  April;  $5.40 
for  May  and  June,  and  $5.80  for  July 
through  December. 

The  Class  2-A  fluid  cream  price  is 
$4.30  through  April  and  $4.00  for  May 
and  June.  In  Buffalo,  beginning  July 
1,  the  price  will  be  $4.15  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.  In  Rochester  it 
Will  be  $4.30.  _  A  A  _ 

MAPLE  SYRUP  FIGURES 

New  York  State  is  second  in  num¬ 
ber  of  maple  trees  tapped,  being  out¬ 
ranked  only  by  Vermont.  Figures  from 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  Cornell  show  a  cost  of  $3.(h 
for  producing  and  marketing  a  gallon 
of  syrup  in  1947.  About  half  the  cos 
was  for  labor. 

The  farms  studied  averaged  about 
2,000  buckets  and  made  a.bout  a  quar 
of  syrup  per  bucket  Investment  i]' 
buildings  and  equipment  averaged 
$2,000  a  farm. 


Anerican  Agriculturist,  April  17,  1948 


LADIES’  SLACKS  ^2-25 

(Illustrated)  Made  for 
WAC’s  and  Army 
Nurses.  Forest  green 
s  h  a  d  o.  Fine 
quality  medium 
weight  twill  in 
herring  -  b  o  n  e  « 
pattern.  Button 
closings  on  each 
side.  Wears  and 
washes  beauti- 
tully.  Sizes 
10-14 . $2.25 

LADIES’ 

SHIRTS 

$2.95 

(Illustrated  above)  Beautiful  wool-rayon  shirts, 
excellent  tailoring;  made  for  WAC  Officers  and 
Nurses.  Two  way  collar.  Wear  with  suit,  lounge 

and  sport  skirts.  Sizes  28-40 .  $2.95 

LADIES  SHIRTS.  Same  as  above  in  pop¬ 
lin,  reissued,  perfect  condition . $1.00 


SUN  GLASSES 


MEN  and 
LADIES 


Air  Corps  style — made  to  AAF  specifications 
Ground  and  polished  4  base  curve  lenses.  Eli¬ 
minate  harmful  rays.  Gold  plated  metal  frames. 
Sweat  bar.  Leatherette  ease  included.  Ideal  for 
sports,  driving,  etc.  LADIES’  STYLE  sun¬ 
glasses,  similar  to  above  with  case  .  .  $2  38 


Navy  Style  Shoe 
$6.95 


Black 
Calf. 

Smooth 
uppers; 
double  soles. 
Rubber  heels 


Postpaid 


(Value  $12.50) 
Black  oxford  dress 
shoe  made  of 
superior  quality 
leather.  Com¬ 
fortable  and 
long  -  wear¬ 
ing.  Sizes 
5-12'A. 


COMBAT  Postpaid^6.95 

BOOTS  go&deItear 

(Resists  Water) 

Army  style,  full  com¬ 
position  rubber  soles  and 
heels  for  long,  hard  wear. 
Ideal  for  hunting  and  all 
outdoor  work.  Sizes  7-12. 


SERVICE  SHOE  JT°stp*i? 

GOODYEAR  WELT  CONSTRUCTION  $5.95 

Same  as  combat  shoe,  except  without  buckle 
top.  Smooth  inside  leather  makes  this  a  com¬ 
fortable  shoe.  Sizes  7-12. 


POPLIN  WORK  SHIRTS 

Slate  gray;  2  flap  pockets.  Sizes  15-17.  $2.50 

NAVY  T  SHIRTS 

C.I.  STYLE  CHINO  PANTS 

Strong  8.2  Suntan  Twill.  Sizes  28-42.  $3.95 

PAJAMAS  NAVY  SURPLUS  $2.65 

White  Nainsook.  Large  size  only.  ^ 

Write  for  illustrated  list  clothing. 
Complete  satisfaction  or  money-back. 

Orders  sent  postpaid,  except  C.  O.  D.'s 

CONSUMERS  CLOTHING  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  K  — 26  GREENE  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1 3,  N.  Y. 


DOLLY  DALE 

PAT.  PDG. 

SCOOP-SCALE 


Weigh  Your  Feed  As  You  Scoop  It 


GET  MORE  MILK  for  your  feed  dollar 

Thousands  of  farmers  have 
SAVED  its  COST  in  a  MONTH  or  less. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Asi:  your  decler  for  Do llydale  Scoop-Scale,  or 
wile  us  for  full  information  about  t rial  offer, 

THE  ROBSON  CORPORATION  Dept,  aa-4 
51  fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


You  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


A  Letter  from  a 
Wandering  Poultr  y  mail 

IT  IS  NOW  a  full  month  since  I  left 
Ithaca.  I  have  driven  to  Florida,  and 
then  along  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  oil  fields  in  east  Texas. 
Along  the  way  I  stopped  off  to  visit 
poultry  workers  in  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Beltsville,  Maryland;  Gainesville,  Flor¬ 
ida;  and  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  also 
the  Egg  Laying  Test  at  Chipley  in 
western  Florida  and  a  few  poultry 
plants  in  southern  Florida.  From  such 
a  scattered  sample  of  poultry  activities 
one  could  riot  possibly  draw  any  ac¬ 
curate  conclusions  about  the  state  of 
the  poultry  industry  in  southeastern 
U.S.A.,  but  a  few  observations  may  in¬ 
terest  you. 

USD  A  Studios  Egg  Sizo 

The  men  in  the  poultry  branch  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  convinced  that  the  matter 
of  egg  size  needs  a  lot  more  attention 
than  it  has  been  receiving.  Both  Mr. 
Otte  and  Melvin  Buster  pointed  out 
that  while  there  has  been  a  floor  under 
egg  size  for  a  long  time,  there  has  been 
no  ceiling.  Yet  there  are  several  rea¬ 
sons  why  poultrymen  and  the  poultry 
industry  would  be  benefitted  by  setting 
upper  limits  to  the  size  of  eggs. 

Thousands  of  dollars  of  damage  re¬ 
sult  each  year  from  eggs  that  are  so 
long  that  they  are  crushed  when  pack¬ 
ed  in  ordinary  cases.  Mr.  Buster  show¬ 
ed  me  a  chart  which  indicated  that  the 
very  large  eggs  are  produced  at  a  loss, 
or  with  but  little  profit.  Many  people 
think,  too,  that  very  large  eggs  are  one 
of  the  causes  of  “blow-outs.”  If  so,  that 
is  another  strike  against  excessively 
large  eggs.  I  think  we  will  be  hearing 
more  about  this  from  the  U.S.D.A. 

At  Beltsville  another  phase  of  egg 
quality  is  being  studied.  They  have 
found  that  some  hens  lay  eggs  that 
hang  on  to  their  freshness  a  lot  better 
than  eggs  from  other  hens.  This  trait 
runs  in  families.  So  now,  after  several 
generations,  there  is  a  striking  differ¬ 
ence,  in  the  keeping  quality  of  eggs 
from  the  high-quality  and  the  low- 
quality  lines  at  the  station.  This  is 
something  different  from  quality  as 
you  see  it  before  the  candle.  All  the 
.eggs  from  both  lines  may  be  grade  AA 
when  they  are  first  laid,  but  under  the 
same  temperature  and  moisture  condi¬ 
tions  the  low  line  eggs  may  be  down  to 
grade  C  when  the  high  line  eggs  are 
still  grade  A.  It  looks  to  me  like  just 
one  more  job  for  the  men  who  are 
following-  the  progeny  test  plan  of  flock 
improvement. 

Florida  Stresses  Poultry 
for  Meat 

The  men  in  Washington  discussed 
other  topics  also,  but  let  us  jump  down 
to  Florida.  I  went  out  and  visited  five 
poultry  plants  around  Lake  Worth  on 
the  east  coast.  None  were  very  large; 
just  one-man  places.  Meat  chickens 
were  more  important  than  egg  produc¬ 
tion  on  all  of  these  places.  One  was  a 
100  per  cent  broiler  plant;  the  owner 
even  purchases  eggs  for  his  own  table. 

I  would  say  that  these  poultrymen  are 
better  equipped  for  killing  and  prepar¬ 
ing  chickens  for  market  than  most  of 
our  New  York  poultrymen.  They  have 
slaughter  rooms  specially  for  the  job, 
with  scalding  tanks  heated  by  electri¬ 
city  and  with  water  temperature  ther¬ 
mostatically  controlled.  Every  farm  had 
its  own  mechanical  picker  and  defep 
freeze  cabinet.  Apparently  both  are  in¬ 
dispensable. 

I  am  still  trying  to  figure  out  the 
parasite  situation.  I  was  told  that  they 
have  all  the  diseases  and  pests  we  have 
in  the  North,  plus  some  that  we  don’t 
have.  One  example  is  a  type  of  mite 
that  attaches  itself  to  a  chicken’s  eye¬ 
lids  in  such  numbers  that  the  eyes 
swell  shut  and  the  chicken  dies  of 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


This  Multi-Purpose  Sulfa 
Is  Easy  to  Use  in  Drinking  Water 


SUIMET  Sulfamethazine  SOLUTION  Lederle  has  definite  advantages 
when  used  for  controlling  pullorum  disease  in  baby  chicks,  cecal 
coccidiosis,  and  acute  fowl  cholera. 

It  cuts  down  labor — no  mixing  with  feeds  or  individual  dosing. 

A  uniform  distribution  in  the  drinking  water  is  assured. 

Even  though  off  their  feed,  sick  birds  will  drink  it. 

If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  advisable  to  treat  birds  by  feeding  a  medi¬ 
cated  mash,  use  SULMET  Sulfamethazine  POWDER  Lederle,  which  is  not 
soluble  in  water  but  can  be  easily  mixed  in  the  mash. 

Prompt  administration  of  SULMET  Sulfamethazine  when  first  signs 
of  an  outbreak  are  noted  gives  best  results.  In  suspected  acute  fowl 
cholera  and  pullorum  disease  outbreaks,  establish  bacteriological 
diagnosis  immediately! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  please  send  us  his  name. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off, 

Poultry  Department 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

American  Cyanamid  Company 
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BRAND  OF 


SULFAMETHAZINE 

•j 


30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EVERY  FARM 
A 

MODERN 


!  i 


BARN 


#Here’s  your  new  barn!  Good  to  look  at— easy  to  work  in. 
Rilco  framing  provides  brace-free  interior  construction.  No 
posts— no  braces  to  get  in  the  way  of  time-saving  barn  ac¬ 
cessories.  Modern,  streamlined,  Rilco  Rafters  form  excep- 
I  tionally  strong'  wind-resistant  barn  framing. 

Streamlined,  attractive  Rilco  construction  gives  you  more 
— in  building  value— in  sound  engineering— in  cooperative 
planning.  Talk  to  your  lumber  dealer  about  new  Rilco 
buildings  for  your  farm. 

Get  your  copy  of  the  new  Rilco  pocket  Farm  Catalog 
showing  rafters  for  all  types  of  farm  buildings. 

pr°ducts'  me. 

llfcliM  224  CONYNGHAIYI  AVENUE,  W  I  l  K  E  S- B  A  R  R  E,  P  A. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Tents  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  b-?2*,,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


FREE — BIG  1948  new  and  used  tractor  parts  catalog 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY. 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


NEW  BRIGGS  1  'A  H.  p.  with  clutch— $85.09. 
C  OKISJMJD  Wisconsin  3  H.  P.  —  $85.  I 

H.  P.  $95.  Lauson  It',  H.  j>.  with  Kick  Starter  $60. 
One  used  20  H,  P.  Wisconsin,  4  cylinder — $!50.  One 
used  Briggs  mounted,  with  2  in.  Centrifugal  Pump — $75. 

Cl  ACKAMD  7316  Boulevard,  North  Bergen, 
ri.A3K.rtMK  N-  Union  7.3271. 
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EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  for  YOU! 


Dr.  Salsbury's 

REN-O-SAL 

Double-Purpose 
DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 

Easy  To  Use — Tablets  Dissolve  Quickly 


HELPS  CHICKS  GROW  FASTER 


Extra  poultry  profits  can  be  yours!  Chicks 
grow  faster  ...  lay  earlier  when  Dr.  Salsbury  s 
REN-O-SAL  tablets  are  used  in  their  drinking 
water  . . .  These  results  have  been  test-proved 
using  customary  feeds. 


PREVENTS  SPREAD 
OF  CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS 


Prevent  the  spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis  by 
giving  your  flock  REN-O-SAL  in  larger  doses 
at  the  first  sign  (bloody  droppings)  of  an 
outbreak.  Drop  in  water  and  mix  .  .  .  tablets 
dissolve  easily.  Has  reduced  losses  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  flocks.  Buy  Dr.  Salsbury's  REN-O- 
SAL  at  local  hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store. 


Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 

REN-O-SAL 


100R 


The  ORIGINAL  Drinking  Water  Medicine 
That  Prevents  Cecal  Coccidiosis 


Always  ask  for  “Dr.  Salsbury 
a  complete  line  of  poultry  me 
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'Christie's NEW  HAMPSHIRE! 

wi'/o'/SPIZZERINKTUM 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 

SPIZZERIN  KTUM  methods  of 
Breeding  assure  you  the  very 
best  in  production,  livability  and 
meat  quality.  Just  add  your  good 
-  ».i'ua»y  management  to  the  inherent  qualities 
of  SPIZZERINKTUM  chicks  —  New  Hanipshires  or 
Barred  Rocks— and  you’ll  make  real  profits  well 
ahead  of  usual  schedule.  Buy  direct  from  the 
breeding  source  and  avoid  substitutes. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

Straight  Run,  Sexed  Pullets  or  Cockerels 
100%  U.S.-N.H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Express — Parcel  Post — Airfreight. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  11,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


When  others  stay  out,  that's  the  time  to  stay 
in!  "Stay  in"  with  fast-growing,  early-devel¬ 
oping  Bray  Chicks — backed  by  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  careful,  skilful  selection  for  both 
eggs  and  meat.  "Have  grown  faster  than  any 
ever  purchased,"  writes  Sarah  Alexander, 
Bloomingdale,  Ind.  "Such  good  layers." — 
Kirby  Sharpsteen,  Groton,  N.  Y.  "Have  never 
seen  chicks  live  as  well."  Eugene  O'Neil, 
South  Braintree,  Mass.  Isn't  that  the  kind 
YOU  want?  Write  for  price  list  showing  lower 
pullet  prices. 

FRED  W.  BRAY 


i  rim  a  irr  s/c  tf*c  *§**<>** r 

LE  H  MAN  5  kt?1' vv 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEG.  FROM  EGGS 
I’RODUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM  $14. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leg. _ 

N.  H.  Reds  _ 

White  &  B.  Rocks _ 

Rock-Red  Cross  _ 

Assorted  Heavy  Ckls.  $10.-100.  From 
Breeders.  Cat.  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-one  years  of  breeding  D.S.R.O.P.  Foundation. 
S.  C.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  &  Start¬ 
ed  Chicks.  Get  our  1948  Price  List  Write  Today. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Unsexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$14. 

$27. 

$4. 

12. 

25. 

2. 

14. 

20. 

12. 

14. 

20. 

12. 

14. 

20. 

12. 

From 

Bloodtested 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  for 

QUALITY  BREEDING  — EXTRA  PROFITS 
Bloodtested.  100%  live  del.  Postpaid. 
STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


big  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RUGGED  steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  22nd 
year  breeding  Leghorns.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets. 
Send  for  free  catalog.  Low  Prices.  Cockerels  $3.-100. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  37,  Richfield,  Penna. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 
of  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
Other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SKRAWDER'S  ANCONA  FARM-  Richfield  10.  Pa. 


A  LETTER  FROM  A 

WANDERING 

POUETRYMAN 

( Continued  from  Page  19) 
starvation.  I  was  told  also  that  sulphur 
spread  liberally  in  the  yards  will  stop 
this  and  all  other  parasites. 

Apparently  something  must  be  keep¬ 
ing  the  enemies  in  check  because  I  saw 
plenty  of  healthy-looking  hens  in  bare 
yards,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  much 
worried.  However,  some  poultrymen 
have  all  their  chickens  entirely  off  the 
ground,  and  on  wire  floors. 

My  impression  is  that  anyone  who 
wants  to  get  away  from  the  snow  and 
ice  and  frozen  water  pipes  and  yet  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  poultry  game  can  do  it  by 
moving  to  Florida.  There  is  certainly 
plenty  of  unused  land,  and  the  feed — 
egg  price  ratio  is  at  least  as  favorable 
as  up  our  way. 

At  Chipley  in  the  northern  section,  I 
visited  the  Florida  Egg  Laying  Test. 
It  is  larger  and  better  provided  with 
buildings,  help  and  natural  setting  than 
our  Western  New  York  Test.  Many  of 
their  entries  are  from  the  same  breed¬ 
ers  as  our  entries. .It  rained  hard  all 
the  time  I  was  there,  and  the  manager, 
Mr.  O’ Steen,  complained  that  rainy  and 
cold  weather  has  reduced  their  produc¬ 
tion  this  year.  I  was  told  there,  and  all 
along  the  way,  that  never  before  have 
they  had  so  much  cold  weather  or  had 
it  continue  so  long  into  the  spring.  But 
I  couldn’t  help  wondering  what  they 
would  think  of  cold  weather  as  we  had 
it  this  winter,  and  how  they  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  our  egg  records 
every  winter  are  at  least  as  good  as 
those  at  laying  tests  in  warmer  sec¬ 
tions.. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

—  a.  a.  — 

KEYING  STARTED 
PULLETS 

A  NUMBER  of  letters  received  last 
fall  showed  considerable  dissatis¬ 
faction  on  the  part  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  readers  with  started  pullets 
which  they  had  purchased.  Buying 
started  pullets  is,  under  some  condi¬ 
tions,  an  excellent  way  to  get  replace¬ 
ments,  but  there  are  certain  precau¬ 
tions  which  should  be  taken  if  you  are 
going  to  get  your  money’s  worth.  Many 
poultrymen  will  not  buy  pullets,  either 
half-grown  or  ready-to-lay,  without 
seeing  them.  Certainly,  that  is  the  sur¬ 
est  way  to  know  what  you  are  getting. 

The  reliability  of  the  seller  is  im¬ 
portant.  That  can  be  determined  to 
some  extent  by  buying  through  a  pub¬ 
lication  which  guarantees  its  advertise¬ 
ments.  In  such  a  case  you  can  be  sure 
that  pullets  will  be  received  or  that 
your  money  will  be  refunded,  and  most 
such  publications  give  the  buyer  the 
privilege  of  returning  the  pullets  for  a 
refund  if  they  are  not  as  represented. 
If  you  are  buying  pullets,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  stick  with  a  poultryman  once 
you  find  that  he  is  satisfactory  rather 
than  to  shop  around  and  buy  from  a 
different  source  each  year. 

How  Big  Are  They? 

The  most  frequent  complaint  con¬ 
cerns  size.  If  a  poultryman  advertises 
started  pullets  of  a  certain  weight, 
you  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
will  actually  weigh  that  much.  It  is 
simple  enough  to  weigh  the  crate  full 
of  pullets  and  then  weigh  the  empty 
crate  and  get  the  average  weight  of  the 
pullets. 

There  is  some  danger  of  introducing 
disease  in  your  flock  by  buying  re¬ 
placements  in  this  way.  In  one  case, 
pullets  that  looked  healthy  were  car¬ 
riers  of  an  infectious  respiratory  dis¬ 
ease  which  spread  to  the  buyer’s  flock 
and  caused  considerable  loss.  In  such 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
pullets  were  diseased  when  shipped. 
There  is  the  possibility  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  picked  up  on  the  way  from 
the  seller  to  the  buyer. 


Poultrymen  who  continue  to  buy 
pullets  either  half  grown  or  ready  to 
lay  find  many  points  in  favor  of  the 
practice.  Before  you  buy,  however, 
consider  all  the  dangers  and  avoid 
them  in  so  far  as  possible. 

—  a.  a.  — 

WASHING  EGGS 

ONE  OF  THE  most  tedious  chores 
on  the  market  egg  farm  is  the 
cleaning  of  the  eggs  for  market.  In  re¬ 
cent  months,  some  poultrymen  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Jersey  have  developed  a  method  of 
cleaning  that  saves  time  and  temper. 
Here  it  is: 

The  eggs  are  collected  in  wire  bas¬ 
kets  and  brought  to  the  cellar  or  egg 
room.  A  clean  galvanized  ash  barrel 
or  other  suitable  contained  is  filled 
with  enough  warm  water  (140  to  160 
degrees  Fahrenheit  as  it  comes  from 
the  boiler)  to  cover  a  filled  basket  of 
eggs.  A  teaspoonful  of  a  detergent 
(Dreft,  Vel  or  similar  product)  is  add¬ 
ed  for  each  gallon  of  water.  A  basket 
of  eggs  is  then  dipped  so  that  all  eggs 
are  covered,  and  the  basket  is  then  re¬ 
moved  and  set  on  the  floor  to  drain. 
The  process  is  continued  until  all  the 
baskets  have  been  dipped.  As  many  as 
twenty  or  thirty  baskets  can  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  treated  water. 

When  all  baskets  have  been  dipped, 
the  first  basket  is  dipped  again  and  set 
upon  an  elevated  stand.  A  hose  con¬ 
nected  to  the  hot  water  boiler  and 
equipped  with  a  hand-controlled  spray 
valve  is  then  used  to  wash  the  loos¬ 
ened  dirt  ffom  the  eggs  by  applying 
the  spray  of  warm  water  to  all  sides 
of  the  basket.  Each  basket  is  dipped 
and  washed  in  turn. 

The  washed  baskets  of  eggs  are 
then  placed  in  a  cool  room  to  dry  until 
the  next  morning  when  the  eggs  are 
graded  and  packed  in  cases.  Some 
soiled  eggs  may  be  found  in  the  center 
of  the  basket  where  the  warm  water 
failed  to  penetrate.  The  dirt  is  read¬ 
ily  removed  with  a  hand  buffer  due  to 
the  loosening  action  of  the  detergent. 

Recent  experimental  work  indicates 
that  this  method  of  warm  water  wash¬ 
ing  improves  the  keeping  qualities  of 
eggs  even  when  stored.  Hatching  eggs 
are  unharmed  by  the  process.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  warm  water,  detergent  and 
spraying  apparently ,  reduce  the  extent 
of  contamination  as  compared  with  old¬ 
er  cold  water  washing  method.  The 
newer  method  is  revolutionary  and 
time-saving.  It  works  amazingly  well 
and  will  he  worth  trying.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  and  pleased  at  the  appearance 
of  eggs  washed  by  this  method. 

— H.  C.  B. 

—  A. A.  — 

MOVE  BROODER 
HOUSES 

Last  summer  I  saw  several  brooder 
houses  in  a  nice  field  of  clover.  There 
was  just  one  thing  wrong  with  the 
picture.  The  ground  around  each  house 
was  bare,  while  the  clover,  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  house,  had  grown  to 
a  height  which  did  not  make  the  best 
poultry  pasture  for  growing  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  bare 
ground,  especially  during  a  rainy  spell, 
favors  the  development  of  coccidiosis, 
the  young  stock  was  not  getting  full 
benefit  from  the  pasture.  The  remedy 
which  hardly  needs  mentioning,  is  to 
move  the  houses  away  from  the  bare 
spots  just  as  soon  as  these  spots  be¬ 
gin  to  develop. — H.  C. 

—  a.  a.  — 

RROODY  HENS 

It  is  much  easier  to  break  up  a 
broody  hen  if  you  take  immediate 
steps.  The  longer  she  sets,  the  more 
fixed  the  idea  seems  to  become  in  her 
mind.  Provide  a  broody  coop  made  of 
wire  or  slats,  preferably  up  off  the 
floor,  and  when  hens  are  put  into  the 
coop  give  them  plenty  of  feed  and 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page  ) 
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KERR  CHICKS 
PAY  THEIR  WAY 


Kerr  Chicks  get  the 
egg-laying  habit  trom 
pedigreed  ancestors. 
Careful,  scientific  breed¬ 
ing  pays  out  in 
extra  eggs  and 
prime  meat  that 
bring  you  profits. 

Quick,  even 
growth.  100%  live 
delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  breeders 
blood  tested  annually  for  BWD  (pullo¬ 
rum).  240-acre  breeding  farm.  Weekly 
hatches.  5  breeds,  2  crosses.  40th  year. 
FREE  Poultry  Raiser's  Guide,  price  list. 
NEW  YORK  N.  J.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Paterson  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  Woodbury  Dunmore 

Schenectady  Jamesburg  Reading 

Binghamton  CONN.  Danbury  Stroudsburg 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


WI4£sMSChicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES 

Egg  profits  this  fall  will  go  to  those  who  hare 
a  flock  of  healthy  pullets  in  full  production. 
Our  chicks  are  bred  especially  for  more  eggs 
per  bird,  quality  meat,  and  high  livability. 
Customers  report  yearly  flock  averages  up  to 
235  eggs  per  bird  I 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean. 

Order  Chapman  chicks  now — get  that  profit¬ 
able  pullet  flock  started.  Write  today  for 
new  folder  and  prices.  Box  A, 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 


t  7  it/teA^CKix 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex.  Pits.  Ckls 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec.  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns  $14.00  $28.00  $2.00 
Large  Tvpe  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  ..  13.00  26.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  ..  15.00  23.00  10.00 
Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds  ...  16.00  24.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  11.00  -  9.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-paid.  Sexing  Guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WAYBILL'S  chicks 


GRAYBILL’S  SPECIAL  MATING 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns -  $14.  $28.  $2. 

AA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns -  13.  26.  2. 

Br.  &  Wh.  Rox  &  Cross  Breeds .  15.  22.  10. 

AAA  Br.  Cr.  &  AAA  N.  H.  Reds  (Dir. )  16.  25.  10. 

Spec.  H.  Mix  $9.  Mix  No  Sex  Guar.  $7.  100%  live 
arrival  guar.  Sex  guar.  95.%  BWD  Tested  Breeders. 
(3  to  4  wk.  old  Wh.  Leg,  Pits.  50c  Ea.  Ship  Exp.  Col.) 
Order  direct  or  write  for  FREE  Literature 
C.  S.  Graybill  Pltry  Farm  &  Hatch.  Box4.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  1 00 
100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Gasson  Str.  W.  Leg -  $13.50  $27.00  $3.00 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg 12.50  25.00  3.00 

Wh.  &  B.  ltks.  &  R.  I.  Reds  14.50  20.00  12.50 
N.  H.  Reds  &  Rock  Red  Cross 

Special  direct  from  N.  H - -  16.50  24.00  16.50 

Mix  Chicks . ..$10.00.  Assorted,  Our  Choice .....  . 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D  Sexing  9dw- 
Catalog  FREE. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Sex 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$14. 

$28. 

$2. 

13. 

26. 

2. 

15. 

22. 

10. 

16. 

25. 

10. 

Our  35th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
tor  size,  type,  &  egg  production.  Writj  for  our  large 
Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  aim 
Breeders.  .  „  . . 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pav  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE.  Unsexed  Pits. 

TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  .L 

and  Brown  Leghorns -  $12.00  $25.00  » 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks - - 14.00  17.00  » 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA -  16.00  JO-00  dnly) 

Assorted  . . .  ll.uo  (ot-  qg q. 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar, 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write i  for  ra 

BOX  A"/  "flCE 

CHICKS  !l4„ 

Rig  Eng  Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Bl.  Minorcas  *  ■ 
100;  Pits.  $22.;  Ckls.  $3.  N.H.  Reds.  Wh.& Bar.  Roc®. 
Hamp- Rocks  &  Rock -11  amps  $14.-100:  Pits. 

$10.  Assorted  $8.  H.  Mixed  $10.  Light  $5.  100%  urn* 
Order  direct  from  adv.  Cash  or  C.  O  D.  Farm  _ 
Wayne's  Chick  Farm,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  r * 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling:  or  repairing  .Y0,'| 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  eqn'P^ 
ment  and  good  materials. 
ize  American  Agriculturist  adver 
era  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 
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Babcock’s  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points.  1 


dinner 

•E3SS 


highest 

LEGHORN 

PEN 

in  1947 


ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg- 
■  horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
IR.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
I  Rocks.  Air  shipments  any- 
Iwhere  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.|  Rocks,  Harco 
R.  I.  and  Cross  breds. 


£?ck 


PUNNYBROOK 


^PROFIT- BRED 


CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — -Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatches 
every  week. 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  - 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  for  Circular  —  Established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR, 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York 


HILLPOT  QUALITY 


TURKEYS 

anxS£& 


Mommoth 

White 

Pekins 


HILLPOT 


Box  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  (Phone  29) 
Freehold.  N.  J.  (Phono  0846) 


Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 


Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned  to 
exercise  every  sanitary  precaution  and 
beware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  pure  water.  Drinking 
vessels  harbor  germs.  Drinking  water 
often  becomes  infected  with  disease 
germs  and  may  spread  disease  through 
your  flock  before  you  are  aware.  Use 
preventive  methods — use  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets.  Por  over  forty  years  thousands 
of  poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid 
|n  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using  Walko 
tablets  for  35  years  with  splendid  re¬ 
sults.  I  would  not  think  of  trying  to 
raise  Baby  Chicks  without  them.  I  al¬ 
so  use  them  for  my  grown  birds  with 
we  same  satisfaction.”  Mrs.  C.  M. 
radshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Guy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
ri  ayi  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
aier.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
o  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
''ease  through  contaminated  water. 
atisty  yourself  as  have  thousands  of 
mers  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
om  'i  aftcr  year  in  raising  their  baby 
,*You  buy  Walk°  Tablets  at  our 
m  '  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
saH  Promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
«W?ed ~with  results.  The  Waterloo 
hani-  ^ank’  the  oldest  and  strongest 
ou)‘  o!n  Watei'loo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
vom.8^arfntee’  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
50,!  nnerff  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
Uc>  $2.50,  and  $4.00. 

JYalker  Remedy  Company 

cPt-  404,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
water.  If  a  hen  is  put  in  this  coop  at 
tlie  first  sign  of  broodiness,  a  day  or 
two  often  brings  a  change  of  opinion. 

Broodiness  is  an  inherited  character¬ 
istic  and  most  poultrymen  cull  out 
hens  that  become  broody  at  frequent 
intervals.  They  determine  this  by  put¬ 
ting  a  leg  band  on  the  hen  every  time 
she  is  put  in  the  broody  coop. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WATCH  EGG  QUALITY 

As  the  weather  gets  warmer  more 
attention  will  be  needed  in  handling 
eggs.  Frequent  gathering  is  important 
and  a  wire  pail  is  always  the  best  con¬ 
tainer  because  it  allows  freer  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  around  the  eggs.  Clean 
nests  will  lessen  the  necessity  for 
washing  eggs  and  an  egg  room  in  a 
cellar  which  is  cool  and  moist  will  pre¬ 
serve  quality.  Twiee-a-week  marketing 
in  warm  weather  is  always  desirable. 

—  A.A.  — 

GIVE  ELECTRICITY 
A  CHANCE! 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 

and  to  advise  as  to  the  right  steps  to 
takfe.  (Editor’s  Note  —  The  author, 
Henry  Simons,  is  Farm  Service  Rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  New  York  State 
Electric  and  Gas  Corporation). 

Whatever  changes  are  made  should 
be  done  by  men  qualified  to  do  electric 
wiring,  and  the  job  should  be  inspected 
before  the  “juice”  is  turned  on. 

In  most  cases  a  complete  rewiring 
job  will  not  be  necessary,  but  some 
changes  will  be  required.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  an  old  wiring  job  with  the 
main  entrance  on  the  house  and  with 
wires  running  from  the  house  to  the 
barn,  to  the  chicken  house  and  maybe 
to  some  other  buildings.  Unless  some 
changes  have  been  made  since  this  was 
installed,  it  may  be  a  two-wire,  110  or 
115  volt  installation.  If  that  is  the  case, 
the  first  job  will  be  to  change  it  to  a 
three-wire,  230  volt. 

Any  farm  that  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  equipment  needs  this  kind 
of  an  installation.  The  modern  way  to 
do  this  is  to  put  the  main  entrance  on 
a  centrally  located  pole  with  feeder 
wires  going  from  this  main  entrance 
to  each  building.  In  each  building  sev¬ 
eral  circuits  will  be  installed  to  pre¬ 
vent  overloading  of  any  one  circuit 
and  to  avoid  throwing  the  whole  in¬ 
stallation  out  of  service  in  case  a  fuse 
blows. 

In  each  building  the  electrician  will 
supply  the  number  of  outlets  you  want, 
but  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  in¬ 
sist  on  plenty.  Locate  them  so  that 
equipment,  both  in  the  home  and  barn, 
can  be  plugged  in  without  the  use  of 
two  or  three  double  sockets  and  ex¬ 
tension  cords,  resulting  in  a  maze  of 
wiring  which  closely  resembles  an  oc¬ 
topus. 

With  adequate  wiring  the  number  of 
jobs  that  can  be  done  in  the  home  and 
barn  are  almost  endless.  Under  our 
present  rate  set-up;  the  more  elect¬ 
ricity  you  use  the  less  it  will  cost  you 
per  kilowatt  hour.  We  are  all  very 
much  aware  of  the  fact  that  electrical 
equipment  costs  money,  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  seems  smaller  when  we  consider 
the  comfort  of  better  living  and  the 
lower  cost  of  doing  the  job  with  power 
as  compared  with  hired  labor. 

In  the  home,  electricity  will  cook 
your  food,  keep  it  refrigerated,  run  the 
washing  machine  and  vacuum  cleaner, 
and  pump  your  water.  In  the  barn, 
motors  will  operate  your  milker,  milk 
cooler,  hay  hoist,  ensilage  cutter — in 
fact,  any  piece  of  equipment  that  can 
be  operated  close  to  the  source  of 
power.  It  will  pump  water  for  the 
stock,  furnish  power  for  welding  farm 
machinery  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
old  auction  bill,  “do  other  jobs  too 
numerous  to  mention.” 


Turkey  Poults  °“isS F,,fe 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

19  years  selective  breeding  for  early  developing,  vigorous  poults.  All  eggs 
produced  and  hatched  on  our  farms. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 

Timerman’s  Turkey  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Clifton  H.  Timerman,  Jeff.  Co.  La  Fargeville,  New  York. 


BRfljU 


RUGGED 


M ~  Mako  the  most 

KUC  WW  9  of  expected  high  egg 

prices  this  fall  and  winter 
by  housing  a  fine  flock  of  Grant’s 
Chicks.  17  years'  careful  breeding  work  means  you 
can  depend  on  Grant’s  Chicks  for  high  livability, 
quick  growth,  rugged  stamina,  and  economical  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat  and  egg*. 

N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  R.  I.  REDS 

SEX-LINKED  CROSS  and 
BARRED  CROSS 
Chicks  available  Straight-  ^ 

run  or  sexed.  Write  to-  VtT  Ul/K 

day  to  Box  H.  CATAt  /)&  I 


GRANT'S  POULTRY  FARM 

GOFFSTOWN,  N.  H. 

.WhlTTflOIK 


PER  TOO 
SUMMER 
PRICES 


may  c 

CHICKS.,  « 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

ATI  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY, 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Send  for  FBEE  Circular 
WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dent  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

&  SONS.  INC. 


Peisfer^ 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


™STED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER’S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 

White  Leghorns  - $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

SUPER  MATED  WH.  LEG _  14.00  28.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  _  13.00  26.00  2.00 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks - 15.00  22.00  10.00 

AAA  Rock  Uamp  Cross _ _ _ 15.00  22.00  10.00 

AAA  Hamp  Rock  Cross _  16.00  23.00  10.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires _  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Heavy  Alixed  $11.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9.  Cash,  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


# ’"fight***# 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  Str.  Pits.  CkP 

Elsasser’s  R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.„$l3.00  $27.00  $3.00 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  W.  Leg . 12.00  25.00  2.00 

R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks - 15.00  20.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds  and  White  Rocks _  15.00  20.00  12.00 

FTIOMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA- 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
CARM.  Box  A  McALISTERVILLL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

TURKEY 
JE  POULTS  JUl 

j-avwvv.w.w.w.vv.v.v.v.- 


Box  5 


SMALL  WHITE  POULTS  80c 
Pullorum  Clean.  Catalog. 


QUALITY  TURKEY  POULTS 


Hamilton  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands.  Pullorum 
clean.  Breeders,  no  eggs  purchased.  Circular  with  low 
prices  FREE. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  A,  Washingtonvillc,  Pa. 


TURKEYS: 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  Whits 
Hollands.  Small  Whites.  For 
Better  Poults  at  lower  prices  Write: 

Kline's  Turkey  Plant,  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  POULTS  from  the  Famous  LAUXMONT 
White  Holland  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Get  de¬ 
tails  why  our  business  increased  120S%  this  past  sea¬ 
son.  Low  price,  high  quality.  Circular  free.  LAUX¬ 
MONT  Turkey  Ranch,  R.  I,  Wrightsville,  Penna. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS.  Giant  Pekins  $27.00—100,  Rouens  $40.00 
Indian  Runners  $25.00,  White  Pekins,  $22.00.  Less  than 
100,  add  2c  per  duckling.  Goose  eggs  75c  each. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Hatched  from  large  selected  Breeders.  Fast  Grower*. 
Quick  Profits. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  New  York 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS 

Immediate  shipments.  Barred — White  Rocks,  $9.90  per 
100;  $5.75—50;  $3.00—25.  Pullets,  $12.40;  Cockerels, 
$11.95.  White — Brown  Leghorn.  Buff  Rocks.  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hampshires, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  &  White  Minorcas,  $10.95 — 100; 
$6.00 — 50:  $3.25—25.  Heavy  breed  pullets,  $13.40;  Cock¬ 
erels,  $11.95.  Leghorn  &  Minorca  pullets,  $19.40;  Cock¬ 
erels,  $4.50.  Heavy  assorted,  straight  run,  $8.95 — 100; 
Any  sex,  any  breed,  our  choice,  $6.90 — 100;  plus  post¬ 
age.  All  chicks  top  quality,  from  purebred,  bloodtested 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  order  in 
now.  Don’t  delay.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  0.  0.  White 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $26.00  per  100;  $14.00 — 50;  $7.50 — 
25;  $3.60 — 12.  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  poults,  85c 
each.  Order  Today. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA. 

Mt.  Healthy.  Ohio. 

i - - - 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexto*  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non- Sex  Pits.  Ckis. 

Cash  or  O.  O.  1).  Postpaid  Per  100  100  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns - $13.00  $26.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks.  K.  I.  Beds  ....  14.00  20.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Beds.  Rock-Bed  Cross  _  14-00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mix  Ckls.  $8.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live 
del.  guar.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  91,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


T 

'OM  BARRON  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  Importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 

Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 

hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Bun  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


NIEMOND'S  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leg.  &  Heavy  Breeds.  Str.  Bun  & 
Pullets.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Write  for  Cir.  &  Prices. 

NIEMOND'S  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES.  Assorted  heavies,  no  Log- 
horns,  $6.90  per  100,  plus  postage.  Strong,  healthy 
chicks;  no  cripples,  no  culls.  Send  money  order  for 
prompt  shipment.  100%  live  delivery. 

ECONOMY  CHICKS,  LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  I®  8  weeks  eld.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Legbarn  Pullets,  Writes 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
PAUL  %  PELLMAN,  Owner,  RICHFIELD.  Pu. 


"DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT" 

and  25  Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings — $7.50. 
100— $24.50. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  20.  PENNA. 


and  STAY  OUT 

That’s  what  our  "No  Trespassing’ 
signs  say  for  you.  You  can’t  patrol 
every  foot  of  your  line  fence  day  and 
night.  And  you  can’t  be  on  all  sides 
at  the  same  time.  So 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “No  Trespassing”  signs,  print 
ed  on  heavy  fabric  (12"xl2")  that 
will  withstand  wind  and  weather. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.54  per  doz;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  |0C 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


say  you  sew  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


(246)  22 


A Y:  lerican  Agriculturist,  April  17,  1948 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  '/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca  N.  T. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

May  15  Issue . . Closes  May  1 

June  5  Issue  . Closes  May  22 

June  19  Issue _  Closes  June  5 

July  3  Issue . Closes  June  19 


HOLSTEIN 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins-,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck¬ 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

oiillC°nc*  females,  all  'ages,  many  by  ex- 
DULL)  fra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  T. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  for  sale  both 
Carnation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  and  Heifei  Calves 
from  high  record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation 
Homestead  Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  12  large  reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  8  cows 
due  in  March  and  April.  One  reg.  Holstein  bull  and  6 
heifer  calves,  I  to  2  mos.  old.  One  reg.  bull  ready  for 
service.  Herd  accredited,  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS.  Phone  20J  Homer,  N.  Y 

|  GUERNSEY  | 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  March  1947.  Dam  has  in 
335  days  10227  M.,  530  F.  Sr.  2  twiee-a-day 
machine  milking.  Maternal  granddam  has  3 
consecutive  records  of  over  710  lbs.  fat  ana 
maternal  grandsire  has  130  A.R.  daughters 
including  2  World  s  records  and  2  Class  Lead¬ 
ers.  Sire  is  a  son  of  Peerless  Margo  18501  M., 
1013  F.  World's  record  Jr.  3.  An  unusually 
fine  individual. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK. 

|  JERSEY  | 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Registered  Jersey  Heifers 

calfhood  vaccinated,  one  bred — one  ready  to  breed. 

MISS  MARJORIE  WHITNEY 

R.  D.  I,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Phone -670-R-2. 

|  DAIKY  CATTLE 

CHOICE  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

30  big,  well-marked,  breedy  Holstein  Heifers 
to  freshen  February  and  March.  30  more  to 
freshen  April  and  May.  30  Fall  Heifers.  30 
Top  Cows,  close  springers  and  fresh  always  on 
hand.  Other  good  cows,  all  stages  of  lacta¬ 
tion,  always  on  hand.  100  Breeding  Ewes  to 
lamb  April  and  May  to  Corriedale  Rams. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 
CANDOR,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Candor  3Y  or  3J 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE  —  Large  selection.  We 

necialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and  heifers  to 
suit  the  most  critical.  All  cattle  inoculated  for  shipping 
fever.  Free  delivery.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 

DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test- 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-J1 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT/  Leonardsville/  N.  Y. 
Close  and  Fresh  Cows^^^S 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard.  Pres..  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  201 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  | 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SERVICE  BULL 

Sire:  Ravenswood  Pride  Eric  12.  Grand  Sire:  Ames 
Plantation  Pride’s  Eric.  Dam;  Eileens  Blackcap  Pride. 
Grand  Dam:  Pride  Cornell  21. 

M.  G.  ADAMS.  Herdsman 
FAN  LING  FARMS.  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

F  O  R  S  A  L  E 

Year  Old  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls 
for  sale.  EARL  HECKMAN 

17  Shannon  Street,  Bath,  New  York. 

TWO  YOUNG  BULLS,  and  a  few  very  well  bred  cows 
and  heifers.  Will  have  a  heifer  in  Ithaca  Sale  May  1st 
bred  to  herd  sire.  Great  Oaks  Elbamar  2,  1st  at 
Illinois  and  Jr.  Champ.  Michigan  1946. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Yearling  Angus  Bulls,  sired  by 
General  54"  of  Lonjac.  Also  a  few  Bred  Cows. 
All  Registered. 

W.  R.  VAN  SICKLE,  CAYUGA,  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS,  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

sired  by  Rally  Black  Envious  13",  reserve 
champion  bull  at  the  1946  Ithaca  sale.  Dams 
are  Glencarnock  breeding  mostly  Miss.  Burg¬ 
ess.  Heifers  are  well  grown,  vaccinated  for 
Bang's.  Price  $150  to  $200.  registered  and 
transferred. 

T.  M.  SCOON,  R.  D.  2,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD^ 


Pure-bred  Hereford  Bull  —  Domino-H  a  m  i  I  t  o  n 

Breeding,  17  months  old.  Exceptionally  well  balanced, 
with  a  good  head,  back  and  bone.  Come  and  see. 

HOWARD  H.  POTTER 

SHORTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK.  PHONE  1 04- F- 14 

Registered  Herefords  for  Sale 

J  YEARLING  BULLS  &  HEIFERS 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


HAY 


r/-\n  CAIE,  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades. 
rU"  will  deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  by 

ail  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

STRAW,  TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA  &  Timothy  mix¬ 
ed  hay,  baled  from  the  mow,  delivered  by 
truck  load. 

KENNETH  L.  STEWART,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


SOLD  OUT  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 
SPRING  GILTS 

35  Fall  Top  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  August  and 
September  to  Faultless  Master,  Easton  Chere 
Lad,  Golden  Chere  Pioneer. 

15  Fall  Top  Boars  sired  by  Master  Latch, 
Predominant,  Easton  Chere  Lad.  These  Boars 
will  be  ready  to  ship  about  the  first  of  April. 
A.  G.  SINSEBAUGH 

Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All 
large  &  healthy  pigs.  Ail  weaned  and  eat¬ 
ing.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order.  If  you  want  pigs 
vaccinated  that  will  be  75c  extra.  7-8 
wks.  old  $12.00  ea.  No  charge  for  crating. 


PIGS-WELL  BRED  STOCK 

Chesters,  Chester-Yorkshire  Cross  or  Ches- 
ter-Poland  Cross.  6  to  7  wks.  $12.50;  8 
wks.  $15.00.  Inoculation  75  cents  extra. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Henry  M.  Anderson 

R.  F.  D.  229  Maynard,  Mass. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BREEDERS 

Gilts,  Sows,  Open  or  Bred.  Boars  to  develop  tor 
Spring  and  Fall  Breeders. 

FAN  LING  FARMS  HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 
2-3  month  old  boars  and  gilts 
TAN  BARK  FARM 

(C.  D.  Tanner),  Holland,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Bigger  and  better  pigs  properly  weaned  and 
vaccinated.  Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berk¬ 
shire,  Chester  Yorkshire.  6  wks.  old  $12.50. 
7  to  8  $13.00.  10  wks.  $15.00  ea.  including 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of  SO 
to  100  pigs. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIEW 

P.  O.  BOX  6,  WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE— HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

MARCH  RAIVIS,  perfect  Hampshire  type,  good  sturdy 
short-leg,  well  developed,  $35.00  each.  Orders  accepted 
now  for  September  shipment. 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL,  HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 


POULTRY 


RICHQU  ALITY 

OUR  37th  YEAR. 


LEGHORNS 
REDS 

18/000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Kreher's  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Certified  W.  Leghorns 

For  greater  profits  through  higher  egg 
production  and  lower  mortality. 

Kreher's  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 

R.O.P.  Breeders  of  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
EAST  AMHERST,  NEW  YORK. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laving  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A. 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


BRENDER’S 

Ne^  York  State's  Largest 

US  ROP  ROM  FARM 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
ROP  ALL-TIME  Record  Official  Average 
294  eggs,  26.1  or.,  4.6  lb, 

33 8  Qualified  300  Eggers. 

A  300  egger  out  of  every  3  birds  entered. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 


POULTRY 
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HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 


BOX  A, 


CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses.  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

is  producing  the  best  Leghorns  and  Reds  that 
can  be  sold.  Our  customers  are  our  testimony. 
As  money-makers,  Springbrook  large  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Reds  can  not  be  beat.  Started 
pullets  available. 

SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

R.  D.  2-A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dryden  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN/  NEW  YORK. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 
passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

BOX  5,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  II.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  T. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Weidner  breeding  can  increase  your  profits.  Write  tor 
mating  list. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER  AND  SON 

WEST  SHOKAN,  ROUTE  2.  NEW  YORK. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS. 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

BOX  C,  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

CARSON'S  Production  bred  White  LEGHORNS 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Larger,  Healthier,  More 
Vigorous.  Write  for  circular. 

KENNETH  B.  CARSON,  STANLEY,  NEW  YORK 

VANCREST  new  hampshires 

Proven  Producers  of  Eggs  and  Meat 

*  High  Hamp  hen  all  laying  tests  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  pen  Western  N.  Y.  1946-47 

"High  Hamp  hen  Storrs  1945-46,  1946-47 

*  High  Hamps  1947  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
PROGENY-TEST  BREEDING.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Also  HAMP-ROCK  ( Sex-Link )  Cross. 

VANCREST  FARM  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 

sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


GEESE 


PASTURE  Turned  Into  Poultry  Meat  With 
Geese.  Free  list  brings  valuable  information. 
PAUL  MULLER 

BOX  28  FULTONHAM,  NEW  YORK. 


RABBITS 


Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P.  Rabbitry,  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


DOGS 


Pedigreed  Collie  Puos —  Beautiful,  intelligent.  Am- 
erica's  best  bloodlines.  Championship  breeding.  Ideal 
companions,  farm  or  watch  dogs.  A  real  Pal.  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.  40  years  a  breeder.  Males  $35.00; 
Females  $25.00.  Unpedigreed  Males  $15,  $20;  Females 
$10,  $15.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer.  Pa. 

COLLIES:  Excellent  Pediqree  well  marked 
either  s^x.  Make  fine  pets.  $25  up.  Six  weeks 
and  older.  Phone  Riverhead  2423. 

JOHN  A.  WARNER 

Riverhead,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE 

PEDIGREED  FOX  TERRIERS  (Smooth). 

A.  B.  CRANE 
CARMEL,  NEW  YORK 


PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

Collie-Shepherd,  Shepherd-Police  crossed,  heel 
driving  instinct,  males  $12,  females  $8. 


W.  L.  ECKERT, 


TANEYTOWN,  MD. 


HANDSOME  COLLIE  PUPS 

six  weeks  old.  Farm  raised,  well  bred.  $15 
to  $25,  C.O.D.  if  you  wish. 

FRED  B.  STEWART,  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


PLANTS  &  BULBS 


NORTHERN  GROWN  PLANTS 

recommended  for  the  Northeast.  Howard  17 
(Premier)  Strawberry  plants,  100-$3.00;  250, 
$6.50;  500,  $11.00;  1000,  $20.00.  Packed  in 
live  moss.  Latham  Red  Raspberry  olants, 
large  size,  50.  $5.00;  100,  $9.00;  500,  $40.00. 
Smaller  size  for  half  price,  postpaid.  Instruc¬ 
tions  included,  all  plants  guaranteed.  Please 
order  early. 


IVAN  L.  STANTON, 


JOHNSON,  VT. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

State  Inspected — many  varieties.  Spring-dug 
1948.  Free  circular. 

REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Dunlao — new,  heavy  roots.  State  In¬ 
spected.  $2.50—100:  $9.00—500:  $18.00—1,000.  postpaid. 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

ADRIAN  SIDELINGER, _ BURNHAM,  MAINE, 

RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
Taylor — Newburgs — State  inspected,  fresh  dug. 
ORCHARD  FARM,  Sanborn,  New  York. 


Premier  Strawberry  Plants —  $2.25  per  hundred: 
$16.00  per  thousand.  Everbearing  Raspberry  Plants 
(Indian  Summer)  10c  each.  Blueberry  Plants,  3  yrs. 
old,  $1.35  each.  R.  J.  GUYER 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn. 


ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

Strong.  Healthy  Two-Year  Roots.  Mary  Washington 
rust  resisting  strain — 10  for  $1.00:  25  for  $1.75:  50 
for  S2.75:  100  for  $4.50.  All  postpaid. 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT,  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


WE  OFFER  choice  nursery  grown  clumps  of 
hardy  chrysanthemums;  100  varieties,  true  to 
name.  Special  price  on  large  orders. 

ROBERT  DUNLOP,  PHELPS,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Dunlap  or  Premier  Strawberry  Plants 

25 — $1.00:  100 — $2.50.  Gem  or  Minn.  No.  Hb6  ever¬ 
bearing  25— $1.25:  100— $3.50.  Latham  Rasp.  8  tor 

$1.00;  100  for  $10.00.  Inc!.  Summer  Rasp.  6  for  $i.w» 
100  for  $12.00.  All  postpaid.  Y 

Don  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  «• 


EMPLOYMENT 


,jri  p.  iiiAklTCn  We  can  use  a  few  flood  hand 
HELP  WANTED—  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta.  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  « 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS.  _ _ - 

SITUATION  WANTED 

Girl  graduate  of  Farmingdale  Agriculture  School  se.e^s 
employment  with  grower  of  berries,  grapes,  currants,  ere. 
Will  assist  with  some  housework.  Wages  reasonaoi  • 

VERA  GROSS,  VALLEY  STREAM,  NEW  YORK 


SEEDS 


1 


FOR  SALE:  New  Blight  Resistant  Potato 
Seed.  Just  received  reports  of  variety 
tests.  Essex  721;  Empire  525;  Virgil  615 
U.  S.  No.  1  to  acre.  No  spraying  neces¬ 
sary.  Supply  limited. 

THOMPSON  FARMS 
CLYMER,  -  -  NEW  YORK 

CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  SEED  POTATOES 
Approved  as  Foundation  Stock  by  N.  Y.  See 
Improvement  Association. 

HARRY  C.  SHAVER,  R.  D.  1,  WAYLAND,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  SEED  POTATOES 
Zero  reading  in  the  field  and  also  in  fieri  0 
test.  Average  yield  on  19  acres  420  bushes. 
CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM,  FILLMORE,  N-^j 

CERTIFIED  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

CORNELL  29-3,  34-53,  35-5. 

Certified  Perry  Marrow  Beans.  ^ 

Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ludlowville.  N. 

Poplar  Ridge  3610.  __ _ 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY.  High  yielding 
Purity  99.91,  Germination  97.1 — 10  bu.  4>  • 

10  bu.  or  more  $3.75  F.O.B.  New  bags  tree 

HOWARD  H.  POTTER,  Shortsville,  New  >°r 

(CONTINUED  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE) 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


FARM  MARKETING  is  a  touchy, 
emotional,  temperamental  thing. 
There  is  no  more  excuse  for  it  being  that 
way  than  there  is  for  you  or  me  being 
like  that.  When  we  act  temperamental, 
we  need  a  kick  in  the  pants — and  that 
is  exactly  what  farm  marketing  needs 
from  farmers. 

The  idea  of  pork  loins  breaking  10 
cents  a  pound  on  Friday  and  going  up 
8  cents  the  next  Monday  is  senseless; 
or  grain  breaking  its  limit  for  a  few 
days  and  then  going  up  to  its  limit 
and  down  again;  or  apples  bringing  33 
to  39  cents  for  three  pounds  all  winter 
right  here  a  few  miles  from  the  great 
apple  producing  centers  of  Niagara 
and  Orleans  counties,  and  orchardmen 
going  broke;  or  hamburger  bringing 
73  cents  a  pound  with  99  %  of  all  cattle 
bringing  less  than  25  cents  a  pound 
alive;  or  last  summer  many  fruits  and 
vegetables  going  to  waste  on  farms. 
These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
flightiness  of  our  farm  food  products. 

Time  to  Act 

To  be  sure,  we  are  in  a  period  of 
change  —  super  markets,  packaged 
goods,  freezer  lockers,  severe  grading, 
apartment  house  living,  small  families, 
high  labor  and  transportation  costs, 
etc.  Yet  these  are  all  reasons  why 
farmers  should  get  in  their  licks  now 
and  not  wait  until  the  pattern  has  been 
set  against  them.  But  how? 

In  the  first  place,  food  marketing  is 
a  highly  speculative  game,  conducted 
as  a  game  by  men  that  have  taken 
years  to  learn  the  rules.  The  good  ones 
now  make  few  errors;  they  mostly 
have  the  ball  in  their  possession  and 
dribble  it  out  to  their  teammates  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can  almost  in¬ 
variably  win.  But  the  farmer  furnishes 


FOR  SALE 

Canadian  and  Domestic — Big  Black  and  White 
Springer  Cows  and  Heifers,  also  Guernseys. 
We  handle  bloodtested  and  vaccinated  stock. 

Di  Nitto  and  Beyers,  Marcy,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  and  Retail — Phone  6-1042 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


EQUPMIAT  | 

FARM  MACHINERY,  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  SALE 

Middle  Breaker;  Root  Cleaner:  Root  Washer;  Fair¬ 
banks  Scales:  Seeder:  Bean  Planter;  Bean  Harvester; 
spinach  Cultivator;  Corn  Pickers;  Cement  Mixer:  Far- 
rowing  Houses;  Fertilizer  Attachments:  Transplanters; 
t  ectric  Windchargers;  Complete  Irrigation  System; 
ripe;  Irrigation  Equipment;  Brooders;  Brooder  Stoves; 
hovers;  Incubators;  etc.  Write  Box  514-FP. 

*/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


HOAGY 


Pure  Clover.  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honev 

S' -90.  10  lbs.  $3.75,  30  lbs.  $10.00.  Pure  Old 
in^.h'°J,1ed  Buckwheat  Flour  $1.60-10  lbs.  Postpaid  and 
nm  , J*  zonc-  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

“ILl  SOSSEI.  COBLESKILL.  NEW  YORK 


I 


MAPI.E  SYRUP 


i?m%n*P«REx  SKYVIEW  MAPLE  SYRUP.  First  run 
thirrf  J  fine?-t.  oua'ity-  $4.95  per  gallon  can  delivered 
„.'rQ '  ,?ne-  rive  or  more  gallon  cans  one  address  $4.50 
Per  gallon  F.O.B.  No  C.O.D.  please. 

yview  Poultry  Farm,  Andover,  New  York 

FIRST  RUN.  Pure  Vermont  Maple  Syrup 

tiiu°t?nn  PrePaitl.  Maple  sugar — 3,  5,  and  10  pound 
hi  iifi- i1.  Price  list  of  other  Maple  Products  will 
J  Bun&S.d  on  renuest. 

tVERETT  WOOLLEY,  UNDERHILL,  VERMONT 


ion©*  PCr  9a**on-  Postage  paid  2nd  and  3rd 
JOHN  BACON,  JOHNSON,  VERMONT. 

L  miscellaneous  I 

*n  ,F9R  SALSs  RED  CEDAR  fence  posts 

UP.  ~nSth®’  wholesale.  Hemlock  dimension  2x4's 

•  me,  Cedar,  Basswood  lumber.  Can  deliver. 

•  G.  FLETCHER,  NORWOOD,  N.  Y. 


NEW^  VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP 


the  ball.  He  should  dictate  where  and 
when  the  game  should  be  played  and 
the  size  of  that  ball — but  he  doesn’t. 

The  consumer  can  dictate  the  length 
of  the  contest,  the  kind  of  game  played, 
and  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  its 
costs.  The  processor  and  retailer  can 
only  run  with  the  ball,  yet  they  can 
run  wild.  That  is  where  the  owner  of 
the  ball  must  make  some  of  his  own 
rules  and  restrictions  and  be  able, 
through  competent  umpires  and  ref¬ 
erees,  to  keep  the  game  under  control. 

Farm  cooperatives  have  done  much 
to  control  this  speculative  food  game; 
but  the  game  can  still  get  out  of  hand 
if  they  are  not  r^ady  and  quick  to 
shift  their  positions. 

Unfortunately  or  fortunately,  which¬ 
ever  way  you  look  at  it,  the  food  game 
is  a  daily — even  an  hourly — jockeying 
for  position,  with  the  farmer  mostly 
standing  on  the  sidelines  but  furnishing 
all  the  material  for  both  sides. 

Progress  in  Livestock 
Markets 

Our  New  York  State  livestock  mar¬ 
keting  situation,  as  it  is  shaping  up,  is 
slowly  but  surely  going  to  dominate 
the  play  eventually.  Here  are  a  few 
details:  cow  meat  (hamburger  and 
bologna)  have  stepped  up  in  demand 
tremendously  in  the  last  few  years. 
Our  cooperative  livestock  markets  have 
tried  to  keep  pace  and  have  done  so 
except  as  to  mid-State  and  little 
slaughterers.  This  naturally  brought 
on  local  community  livestock  auctions, 
uncoordinated  and  unsupervised.  Then, 
through  other  larger  cooperatives,  the 
Empire  Livestock  Cooperative  came  in¬ 
to  being.  Its  function  is  to  offer  a  de¬ 
pendable  and  accessible  livestock  mar¬ 
ket  to  all  farmers,  to  be  so  coordin¬ 
ated  that,  for  example,  northern  New 
York  cows  will  not  continue  to  bring 
$2  or  $3  a  hundred  less  than  central 
or  western  New  York  cows.  This  can 
and  will  so  effectively  place  the  playing 
field  and  the  ball  in  farmers’  hands 
that  they  can  score  enough  to  make 
the  game  very  interesting. 

Livestock  men  are  setting  up  a  farm 
marketing  team  that  knows  how  to 
play  the  game,  understands  its  rules, 
restrictions,  possibilities,  and  proba¬ 
bilities  with  at  least  an  equal  chance 
to  score  against  the  opponents  it  must 
meet.  All  farm  marketing  is  going  to 
have  to  have  a  lot  of  capable  teams  in 
the  field  to  carry  the  ball  for  them. 

This  means  far  greater  cooperation 
in  farm  marketing.  We  have  simply 
got  to  quit  running  out  on  the  playing 
field,  kicking  the  ball  around,  puffing 
and  blowing,  and  only  by  sheer  luck 
ever  scoring. 

—  a.a.  — 

MY  ABERDEEN- ANGUS 
STORY 


By  WAYNE  KELLER,  Bergen,  New  York 

MY  FATHER  bought  six  Aberdeen- 
Angus  heifers  in  the  fall  of  1946 
from  Harris  Wilcox  of  Bergen.  I  helped 
take  care  of  these  heifers  during  the 
winter  and  I  liked  those  black  heifers. 

My  4-H  project  for  1946  was  poultry 
and  garden  and  I  drove  the  tractor  for 
all  kinds  of  work  except  plowing.  The 
money  I  saved  from  the  sale  of  eggs 
and  what  my  father  paid  me  for  help¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  was  $170. 

In  American  Agriculturist  I  saw  the 
advertisement  of  the  1947  Northeastern 
Aberdeen-Angus  sale  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  saying  that  three  Angus  heif¬ 
ers  would  be  sold  to  4-H  and  F.  F.  A. 
boys.  I  talked  about  it  to  Harris  Wil¬ 
cox,  our  agricultural  teacher  at  Ber¬ 
gen  High  School,  and  decided  to  go  to 
Ithaca  May  17th.  I  wanted  a  heifer  of 
my  own. 


My  father  had  let  our  two  farms  out 
on  shares  to  our  hired  men,  and  the 
Holsteins  all  went  with  the  deal.  My 
father  rented  a  small  farm  to  pasture 


the  Angus  on. 

My  father,  mother,  sister,  and  I  went 
to  Cornell.  We  met  my  brother  who 
was  a  senior  there.  We  got  there  be¬ 
fore  noon  so  we  saw  some  of  the  judg¬ 
ing.  I  decided  that  I  wanted  No.  55. 

I  was  discouraged  when  the  sale  be¬ 
gan  because  the  cattle  sold  so  high, 
but  my  father  said  he’d  help  me  pay 
for  No.  55.  I  bid  and  bid  and  then 
Rally  Blackcap  Lassie  was  mine  for 
$325.  I  have  now  repaid  my  father  the 
money. 

My  father  bought  Bent  Lee  Edella  21 
at  the  sale.  The  Batavia  Daily  News 
sent  a  photographer  out  to  take  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Angus  and  me  to  put  in 
the  paper,  but  it  wasn’t  very  clear. 

We  put  the  two  heifers  in  a  box  stall 
in  the  horse  barn.  I  took  care  of  them. 

My  mother  said  I  should  take  Lassie 
to  the  county  fair  and  my  sister 
wanted  to  take  Edella.  Of  course  that 
meant  washing,  combing  and  keeping 
them  spic  and  span.  Every  night  my 
sister  and  I  led  them  around  the  yard 
and  out  in  a  field  for  green  grass. 

We  took  them  to  the  fair  and  entered 
them  in  both  4-H  and  open  classes. 
We  got  five  first  prizes.  Everyone 
talked  about  the  heifers,  and,  if  all  buy 
Aberdeen-Angus  who  said  they  wanted 
to,  I  will  have  to  work  hard  to  get 
first  prize  this  year. 

After  the  fair  we  put  Lassie  and 
Edella  into  the  pasture  with  my 
father’s  heifers,  but  they  didn’t  look 
like  Lassie  and  Edella.  That  taught  me 
that  I  must  keep  them  combed  and 
washed.  • 

My  father  bought  a  bull,  Burgess 
Blackcap  Prudent  4,  from  Harris  Wil¬ 
cox.  Lassie  was  bred  to  him.  I  hope 
Lassie  will  have  a  heifer  in  the  spring. 

In  October  we  went  to  the  New  York 
State  Beef  Cattle  Feeder  and  Breeder 
Grading  Demonstration  and  Sale  at 
Palmyra.  I  wanted  a  steer.  My  father 
bought  me  one.  It  weighed  370  pounds 
and  cost  31  cents  a  pound.  He  also 
bought  4  spring  heifer  calves.  They  all 
came  from  Robert  Rymph  of  A*uburn. 

We  have  altogether,  15  Aberdeen- 
Angus  now.  My  heifer  has  brought  lots 
of  publicity  to  the  Kellerlea  Farms  and 
me.  Kellerlea  is  our  Holstein  herd 
name.  I  like  to  have  good  cattle  to 
show. 

In  the  fall  I  expect  to  enter  high 
school  and  will  take  the  Agricultural 
Course.  One  of  my  home  projects  will 
be  raising  Angus  cattle.  I  can  raise 
Angus  and  be  in  sports  in  school. 

I’m  going  to  be  a  farmer  and  by  the 
time  I’m  through  school  I  will  have 
an  Angus  herd  of  my  own. 


RESERVED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  YOU 


4H  &  F.F.A. 
JUDGING  CONTEST 
9:30  A.  M. 


FOR  CATALOGi 

MYRON  FUERST 

SALE  MGR 

PINE  PLAINS,  N  Y. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Livestock  Judging  Pavilion,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


ATTEND  THE  N.  V.  GROUP  HEIFER  SALE,  APRIL  24TH  —  PALMYRA 


6  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
44  BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 


PROFITS 

HOLSTEINS 

Larger  production  for  a  longer  period  of  time  (12  to  15 
years),  and  a  greater  capacity  to  consume  more  homegrown 
roughage  because  of  their  large  size,  make  Holsteins  the 
PROFIT  BREED  especially  when  feed  is  expensive. 

Consider  the  lower  labor  costs,  the  extra 
production,  the  vigorous  calves  and 
other  money-making  abilities  Holsteins 
offer— investigate  today.  Holsteins  hold 
all  world  records  for  milk  production. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

Of  AMERICA  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Box  2002 


FREE 

“How  To  Gash  In 
with  Holsteins” 
Write 


ANGUS  BEEF  IS  BEST 

You  can  raise  better  beef  if 
you  breed  and  feed  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  Forty  times  in  42  Chi- 
cago  International  interbreed  car- 
cass  contests.  Angus  beef  has  won 
the  grand  championship.  Proof  that 
Angus  beef  is  best.  More  Angus 
breeders  are  needed  to  supply  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand.  Write  for  free  literature 


AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 
Dept.  AA  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago  9,  III. 


BUILD  A  BETTER  INCOME  W  It  H 

GUERNSEYS 


There’s  always  a  ready  market  for  quality 
Guernsey  offspring  ...  a  constant  demand  for 
premium-priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk. 
Send  for  helpful,  illustrated  booklet,  "Breeding 
Guernsey  Cattle”.  It’s  FREE  ! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
810  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


Heavy  Drafters.  Gaited  Saddlers. 
Golden  Palominos.  Hackney, 
Welsh,  Shetland  ponies,  all  sizes. 
How  old  are  your  children? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER 
Chariton,  -  -  Iowa. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City.  Iowa. 


MONROE  COUNTY 
REGISTERED  GUERNSEY 


DISPERSAL 


Friday,  April  23,  1948  at  1:00  P.  M. 

V.  M.  BUTTERFIELD  FARM  located  2  miles  east  and  3  miles  north  of  BROCK- 
PORT,  N.  Y.  on  Sweden- Walker  Road  (Route  260). 

COMPLETE  DISPERSION.  Several  fresh  cows,  6  heifers  bred  to  freshen  in 
September,  one  open  heifer,  4  heifer  calves. 

Breeding  Guernseys  for  30  years.  Herd  rich  in  Langwater  breeding.  The  herd 
sire,  Nodrog  Cavalier  by  Langwater  Grenadier  and  out  of  Broadland  Amulet 
with  15564  milk  and  824  lbs.  fat,  sells. 

Herd  calfhood  vaccinated  since  1945.  T.  B.  Accredited.  Sale  held  under  cover. 

Terms  cash. 

V.  M.  BUTTERFIELD,  Owner  ...  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer  -  -  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE 
GROUP  HEIFER  SALE 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  24,  p1:0°  Fairgrounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  -  HEREFORD 

All  cattle  selected  by  committee  of  breeders  and  Extension  beef  specialists.  They 
come  from  11  (eleven)  counties.  Sold  in  groups  of  one  (1)  to  four  (4).  Can  be  inspect¬ 
ed  from  10  o'clock  sale  day. 

HEIFERS-—  YEARLINGS — A  few  two-year  olds.  Mostly  Open — Some  of  older  ones  bred. 
T.  B.  Free — Vaccinated  for  Bang's  disease.  Inoculated  against  shipping  fever. 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY  N.  Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeder  and  Breeder  Improvement  Project  (The 
same  farmer  breeders,  Co,  Agents,  Producers,  and  Cornell  men  who  operate  the  fall  Feeder 
&  Breeder  Sale  at  Palmyra). 

RAY  WATSON,  Clyde,  N.  Y — Sales  Manager  HARRIS  WILCOX,  Bergen,  N.  Y.— Auctioneer, 

(Mail  bids  to  Prof.  Myron  Lacey — Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 

Write  for  free  catalog  from  N.  Y.  County  Agents  or  Sales  Manager 
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BY  GRACE  WATKINS  hUCKETT 


THE  array  of  ready  mixes 
on  the  shelves  of  the  self- 
service  grocery  stores 
grows  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Some  of  them  are  old  friends, 
others  are  just  bowing  acquaintances 
as  yet. 

The  self-rising  flours  and  pancake 
flours  were  our  first  ready  mixes.  Mix¬ 
tures  containing  fat  which  might  go 
rancid  came  along  more  slowly,  but 
gingerbread,  biscuit  and  piecrust  mixes 
were  in  general  use  before  World  War 
II.  Then  when  v/artime  restrictions  cut 
down  home  supplies  of  sugar  and  fat, 
cake  mixtures  appeared  and  their  var¬ 
iety  has  continued  to  increase.  In  fact, 
the  various  mixes  now  include  muf¬ 
fins,  waffles,  rolls  (yeast),  and,  more 
recently,  doughnuts;  one  piecrust  mix¬ 
ture  is  even  packaged  with  the  filling 
to  go  with  it,  and  an  enterprising  wom¬ 
an  has  gone  so  far  as  to  mix  and  roll 
out  her  pastry  dough  and  market  it 
through  delicatessens  in  big  flat  en¬ 
velopes  ordinarily  used  for  victrola 
records! 

Cake  mixtures  may  be  had  as  devil’s 
food,  vanilla,  molasses,  spice  cake  — 
there  may  even  be  others  by  now! 
Marshmallow  frosting  has  long  been 
familiar;  the  fudge  mix  suitable  for 
frosting  or  candy  is  more  recent  but 
also  is  familiar.  Now  there  is  a  cake 
topping  and  fondant  (candy)  which 
comes  in  vanilla,  chocolate  and  straw- 
beri’y  flavors. 

Now  that  we  have  so  many  mixes 
on  the  market,  the  great  laboratories 
of  the  manufacturers  have  let  them¬ 
selves  go  on  seeing  how  many  uses 
can  be  made  of  these  mixes  other  than 
the  everyday  uses  to  which  they  are 
put.  For  instance,  pancakes  take  on  a 
Mexican  flavor  if  a  highly  seasoned 
meat  sauce  is  spread  on  the  cooked 
pancake  which  is  then  rolled  up  and 
placed  with  others  of  its  kind  in  a 
shallow  casserole,  then  covered  with 


more  meat  sauce  and  sprinkled 
with  grated  cheese  followed  by 
baking  in  a  moderate  oven.  Or 
the  pancake  mix  becomes  dessert 
by  adding  to  1  y2  cups  of  the  mix, 
y2  cup  sugar,  y2  cup  chopped 
nuts,  1  y2  cups  milk,  1  egg  well 
beaten  and  1  square  chocolate 
melted;  bake  on  hot  griddle  turn¬ 
ing  only  once,  then  serve  with 
foamy  sauce.  Once  you  let  your 
imagination  go  you  can  think  up 
varieties  of  your  own!  The  manufac¬ 
turer  has  done  his  part  by  suggesting 
on  every  package  a  variety  of  uses. 

The  yeast  roll  mixture  can  be  a  foun¬ 
dation  recipe  which  will  yield  cinnamon 
or  nut  and  fruit  rolls  as  desired.  A  de¬ 
licious  yet  simple  fancy  roll  is  obtained 
by  spooning  into  the  muffin  tins  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  brown  sugar,  butter,  cinnamon 
and  nuts  before  putting  in  the  dough. 

A  slightly  more  elaborate  version  is  to 
roll  out  the  dough  into  a  rectangular 
shape,  spread  it  with  the  mixture  of 
brown  sugar,  butter,  cinnamon  and 
nuts,  roll  up  the  dough  lengthwise,  cut 
crosswise  slices  off  to  forin  pinwheels, 
place  in  greased  muffin  tins  to  rise 
and  bake.  The  more  usual  clover  leaf 
or  pan  rolls  or  braids  can  also  be  made. 

These  mixes  are  a  boon  to  homemak¬ 
ers  whose  time  must  be  saved;  also 
to  those  who  might  feel  that  their  skill 
in  mixing  might  cause  failure.  For 
emergency  use  they  are  simply  invalu¬ 
able  but  one  must  remember  not  to 
keep  any  of  these  products  on  hand  too 
long.  Both  flour  and  fat  are  perishable 
products  as  any  homemaker  knows. 
Vegetable  shortening  keeps  better  than 
lard.  In  any  case,  keep  mixture  cov¬ 
ered  closely  and  in  a  cool  plape.  - 

HOMEMADE  MIXES 

Naturally  the  cost  of  commercial 
ready  mixes  adds  up  to  more  than  the 
ingredients  if  one  wants  to  mix  her 
own.  For  those  who  wfiuld  like  to  make 
their  own  mixes  to  have  on  hand  at 
a  moment’s  notice  the  New  York  State 
Extension  Service  is  credited  for  the 
following  recipes  for  homemade  mixes : 

PANCAKE  MIX 

Ingredients :  10  cups  all-purpose  flour;  6 
tablespoons  baking  powder;.  (4  cup  sugar; 

4  teaspoons  salt. 

Mix  and  sift  together  3  times.  Store 
in  covered  container  in  cool  place. 

Pancakes 

Ingredients :  1  egg;  2  cups  sweet  milk; 
cup  melted  shortening;  2  2/3  cups  mix. 

Beat  egg  until  light,  add  milk  and 
shortening,  add  to  the  mix  and  stir  un¬ 
til  smooth. 

BISCUIT  MIX 

Ingredients:  8  cups  all-purpose  flour;  l/2 
cup  baking  powder;  4  teaspoons  salt;  1(4 
cups  shortening. 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt;  cut  in  shortening  until  mix¬ 
ture  looks  like  cornmeal.  Cover  and 
store  in  a  cool  place.  To  make  biscuits 
add  %  cup  milk  to  2  cups  mix.  Mix, 
knead  lightly,  roll,  shape  and  bake  in 
hot  oven  (450°  F.)  10  to  15  minutes. 

Muffins 

Ingredients:  2  cups  biscuit  mix;  2  table¬ 
spoons  sugar;  1  egg;  1  cup  milk. 

Mix  well,  fill  greased  muffin  tins  % 
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full  and  bake  at  425°  F.  until  light 
brown. 

Waffles 

Ingredients:  2  cups  biscuit  mix;  2  eggs, 
separated;  2  tablespoons  sugar;  Milk  to 
make  proper  consistency  (1  to  iy2  cups). 

Mix  egg  yolks,  milk  and  sugar,  add 
to  the  mix.  Fold  in  beaten  egg  whites 
and  bake  on  hot  waffle  iron. 

Coffee  Cake 

Ingredients:  2  cups  biscuit  mix;  6  table¬ 
spoons  sugar;  1  egg  in  measuring  cup, 
fill  measuring  cup  with  milk. 

Combine  ingredients  and  spread  in 
greased  pan.  Bake  20  to  25  minutes 
at  400°  F.  Remove  from  oven,  brush 
with  melted  butter,  cool  and  cover  with 
icing. 

Dumplings 

2  cups  biscuit  mix;  add  enough  milk 
to  make  a  drop  batter  (%  to  1  cup). 
Beat  well.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  top  of 
boiling  cooked  stew.  Cover  tightly. 
Steam  20  minutes  without  lifting  cover. 

PASTRY  MIX 

Ingredients :  8  cups  all-purpose  flour; 

3  teaspoons  salt;  1  pound  (2  cups) 
shortening. 

Mix,  sift  flour  and  salt,  add  y2  the 
shortening  and  cut  in  until  mix  is  as 
fine  as  meal.  Add  rest  of  shortening 
and  cut  in  until  particles  are  size  of 
peas.  Put  in  covered  container  and 
store  in  cool  place  to  use  as  needed. 

For  a  one-crust  pie  use  1JA  cups  pas¬ 
try  mix  and  3  tablespoons  water. 

For  a  two-crust  pie  use  2  y2  cups 
mix  and  5  tablespoons  water. 

(Editor’s  Note:  A  richer  crust  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  increasing  shortening  to  2% 
cups.) 

Those  who  like  cornbread  will  want 
to  make  up  a  “batch”  for  3  or  4  bak¬ 
ings: 

CORN  BREAD  MIX 

Ingredients:  3  cups  cornmeal;  4  cups 
flour;  314  teaspoons  baking  powder;  2 
teaspoons  salt;  Vi  CUP  sugar;  Vi  CUP 
shortening. 

Sift  flour,  measure;  sift  corn  meal, 
measure;  sift  again  with  flour,  baking 
powder,  salt  and  sugar.  Cut  in  shorten¬ 
ing  until  the  size  of  small  peas.  Store 
in  covered  container  in  cool  place. 
Makes  about  8  cups  of  Mix. 

Corn  Bread 

Ingredients:  2  cups  Corn  Bread  Mix;  1 
cup  milk;  I  egg. 

Beat  egg,  add  with  milk  to  corn 
bread  mix;  mix  well.  Pour  into  well- 
greased  baking  pan  (8x8x2).  Bake  in 


moderately  hot  oven  (425°  F.)  about 
25  minutes,  or  until  done.  Serves  6  to  8. 

QUICK  COOKIES 

Have  you  ever  used  the  cake  ready 
mixes  for  quick  drop  cookies?  The  gin¬ 
gerbread  mixes  make  lovely  ginger 
cookies  and  the  devils  food  mixes  are 
equally  good  for  chocolate  drop  cook¬ 
ies.  Instead  of  using  the  full  amount 
of  liquid  required  for  the  cake  mix¬ 
ture,  add  just  enough  liquid  to  make  a 
mixture  that  will  hold,  its  shape  well 
when  dropped  from  a  teaspoon  on  the 
baking  sheet.  Put  a  chocolate  bit  on 
each  gingerbread  cookie  and  a  nutmeat 
on  the  chocolate  ones  and  they  are 
good  enough  for  any  occasion. 

Another  time-saver  is  to  spread 
cookie  batter  in  a  flat  pan  and  cut  it 
into  rectangles  after  it  is  baked.  The 
following  recipe  is  especially  adapted 
to  such  treatment  besides  being  rich  in 
iron  and  Vitamin  Bl: 

Molasses  Fruit  Bars 

Ingredients :  V4  cup  shortening;  Vi  CUP 
sugar;  1  egg;  (4  CUP  molasses;  1(4  cups 
sifted  flour;  V4  teaspoon  salt;  (4  teaspoon 
soda;  1(4  teaspoons  baking  powder;  lVt 
cups  whole  wheat  flakes;  Vi  CUP 
I  cup  chopped  seedless  raisins. 

Blend  shortening  and  sugar.  Add  egg 
and  beat  well.  Sift  flour  with  salt,  soda 
and  baking  powder.  Crush  whole  wheat 
flakes  into  fine  crumbs  and  mix  with 
flour.  Add  to  egg  mixture  alternately 
with  milk,  which  has  been  mixed  with 
the  molasses.  Add  raisins.  Spread  batter 
about  y2- inch  thick  in  greased  shallow 
pan.  Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven 
(350°  F.)  15  to  20  minutes.  Yield:  35 
bars  (1*4x3  inches)  (10xl5-inch 
pan). 

Did  you  ever  think  of  adding  cho¬ 
colate  bits  as  well  as  nuts  to  brown¬ 
ies?  Mrs.  H.  E.  Babcock  of  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  did — with  wonderful  results.  Here 
is  her  easy-to-make  recipe: 

Chocolate  Chip  Brownies 

Ingredients :  2  squares  bitter  chocolate; 

Vi  cup  butter  or  shortening;  (chicken  fat 
can  be  used)  ;  2  eggs,  unbeaten;  1  cup 
sugar;  Vi  to  2/3  cup  flour;  (4  cup  nut- 
meats;  (4  cup  chocolate  chips  (sweet 
chocolate) . 

Melt  chocolate  and  fat  together  in 
pan  until  liquid  but  not  hot.  Remove 
from  fire  and  stir  in  sugar.  Drop  in  un¬ 
beaten  eggs  and  stir  well.  Add  nuts 
and  chocolate  chips.  Add  flour  and  stir 
until  mixed.  If  butter  is  not  used,  add 
( Continued  on  Page  27) 
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CHICKEN  MEALS 

WHEN  PLANNING  easy  meals 
during  spring  housecleaning,  I 
find  the  chicken  I  canned  last  winter 
most  convenient.  The  quickest  way  to 
prepare  it  is  to  heat  in  the  broth,  and 
the  next  easiest  is  frying. 

I  strive  to  achieve  fried  chicken  like 
my  mother  used  to  make — moist  and 
tender  inside,  crisp  and  brown  outside. 
She  fried  a  little  salt  pork  and  used 
that  fat  with  butter  about  %th  inch 
deep  in  an  iron  spider,  but  a  heavy 
aluminum  frying  pan  will  do.  Scrape 
off  jelly  from  canned  or  boiled  chicken, 
but  do  not  remove  skin.  Flour,  place 
in  hot  fat,  avoiding  overcrowding.  Fry 
rather  slowly,  browning  each  piece  be¬ 
fore  turning  to  brown  on  other  side. 
Remove  to  hot  platter  and  keep  hot. 
Loosen  browned  bits  in  pan,  pour  in 


chicken  jelly  supplemented  with  chick¬ 
en  bouillon  cube  and  hot  water  or 
cream  of  mushroom  soup.  For  each 
cup  of  stock  stir,  until  free  of  lumps,  2 
tablespoons  flour  with  4  tablespoons 
cream.  Pour  slowly  in  boiling  stock, 
stirring  all  the  time;  boil  3  minutes, 
taste  for  seasoning  and  serve.  This 
gravy  will  not  be  lumpy  or  pasty  and 
will  be  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  never  quite 
enough  broth  with  canned  chicken,  but 
mushroom  soup  is  a  good  extender  for 
gravy,  creamed  chicken,  casserole  dish¬ 
es,  chicken  pie,  dumplings,  and  about 
all  chicken  dishes  except  salad. 

When  making  chicken  pie  with  bak¬ 
ing  powder  biscuit  crust,  I  find  that 
boning  the  chicken  facilitates  serving 
the  pie.  I  take  out  some  of  the  skin, 
too.  A  good  cook  that  I  know  grinds 
surplus  skin  and  adds  it  to  the  gravy 
for  flavor. 

I  mix  chicken  dumplings  by  “guess” 
but  follow  the  cookbook  rule  to  “cook 
15  minutes  without  removing  cover.” 
Last  night  when  I  made  dumplings  for 
supper,  I  used  a  glass  casserole  cover 
which  fitted  my  kettle;  this  enabled 
me  to  regulate  the  cooking  and  see 
the  dumplings  rising  moist,  rich  and 
light.  Since  they  absorb  liquid,  I  sup¬ 
plement  the  stock  and  save  out  enough 
to  make  extra  gravy  to  serve  with 
them. 


Spring'  Review 

AS  SOON  as  the  snow  went  I  made 
the  rounds  to  see  what  the  winter 
had  done  to  our  trees,  shrubs,  flower 
borders  and  lawn.  The  Chinese  elm  was 
the  worst  sufferer,  being  the  most 
brittle  and  filled  with  “V”  crotches — 
a  bad  habit  of  that  variety.  Hence, 
severe  pruning  had  to  be  done  in  order 
to  cut  out  broken  and  twisted  branches. 
I  never  would  recommend  the  Chinese 
elm  for  a  specimen  planting  anywhere. 

The  deep  drifts  which  lay  under 
some  of  our  choicest  trees  dragged  and 


WINDMILL  PATCHWORK  QUILT 


Quilt  pattern  number  X-324  is  an 
old  favorite  design,  “The  Wind- 
mill."  Send  ten  cents  for  pattern 
°nd  instructions  to  Embroidery  De¬ 
partment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR- 
•ST,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N*  Y.  For  fifteen  cents  extra  you 
can  get  our  very  helpful  Needle¬ 
work  Book  which  contains  many 
oesigns. 
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split  some  of  the  lower  branches  as  the 
heavy  drifts  settled.  These  branches, 
too,  will  have  to  come  off  since  such 
splits  are  an  open  invitation  to  decay. 
The  smaller  shrubs,  even  though  laid 
practically  flat  by  the  weight  of  the 
snow,  have  come  back  into  position  in 
fairly  good  shape.  The  privet  hedge 
near  the  road  will  probably  show  such 
damage  worse  than  any  others  because 
of  the  heavy  snow  load  in  that  area. 

The  lawns  and  the  borders  must  have 
been  alive  with  field  mice  and  moles, 
judging  from  the  runs  and  holes  that 
were  uncovered  when  the  snow  melted. 
The  two  cats  will  see  to  the  mice  but 
the  mole  proposition  is  my  own.  My 
first  approach  is  to  get  the  lawn  rolled 
so  that  the  mower  can  get  over  it — I 
will  tackle  killing  the  moles  later.  A 
recent  speaker  at  the  Garden  Club 
recommended  gassing  them  by  attach¬ 
ing  a  hose  to  the  exhaust  pipe  of  the 
auto  and  inserting  it  into  the  run  as 
near  the  source  as  possible.  He  advised 
watching  a  new  run  to  see  which  di¬ 
rection  the  mole  travels  in,  then  fol¬ 
low  the  run  back  to  its  probable  sourqe 
where  the  colony  is  apt  to  be  situated. 
At  this  point  insert  the  hose  and  start 
the  motor.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
ought  to  finish  the  job  if  the  hose  is 
not  too  long. 

Our  lily  pool  was  a  sorry  sight  in¬ 
deed.  A  deep  drift  had  lain  over  it 
from  the  time  of  the  big  snow  on  De¬ 
cember  26  until  the  rains  in  the  middle 
of  March.  This  had  held  leaves  and 
other  debris  which  settled  into  the 
pool.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  pool  had  frozen  deeply,  killed  most 
.  of  the  goldfish  so  that  warm  weather 
will  call  for  a  general  renovation  of 
the  pool  and  its  plantings.  This  is  not 
an  unmixed  calamity  because  some  of 
the  plantings  had  become  crowded. 

The  planting  which  enjoyed  the  win¬ 
ter  most  was  our  long  perennial  border 
which  is  planted  to  daffodils,  peonies, 
perennial  phlox  and  chrysanthemums. 
Last  fall  we  dug  that  border  deeply, 
divided  all  the  plants,  dug  in  a  truck- 
load  of  new  topsoil  and  a  load  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  then  replanted  every¬ 
thing.  An  open  winter  would  have  been 
very  disastrous  to  such  a  planting  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heaving  of  bulbs  and 
peony  roots  caused  by  alternate  thaw¬ 
ing  and  freezing.  As  it  was,  old 
Mother  Nature  piled  on  a  thick  white 
blanket  which  kept  all  the  roots  nicely 
in  their  places. 


TWO-PIECE  SUIT! 


Tricky  two-tone  suit,  gay  as  a 
carnival,  fun  to  wear!  Unusual 
jacket  with  zig-zag  contrast¬ 
ing  half-front.  Flirtatious 
little  peplum  in  the 
back.  Contrasting  cuffs 
with  large,  expensive 
buttons,  each  with 
a  perky  bow  in  the 
center.  New,  full-cut, 
longer  skirt,  with  zipper  closing. 
Superbly  made  or  silky, 
swishing  rayon  faille.  In  en¬ 
chanting  color  combinations; 
Red,  with  Grey  jacket  contrast; 
Navy  with  Pink;  Brown  with  Aqua; 
Black  with  Coral;  Black  with  Aqua. 
Sizes:  9-IM3-I5-I7  and 
10-12-14-16-18. 


*• 


SEND  NO  MONEY 
SENT  ON  APPROVAL 


m 


275  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Real  relief  for  RUPTURE 


Soft,  washable  materials 
give  true  comfort,  provide 
strong  support.  No  springs 
or  leather.  Has  brought 
comfortable  relief  to  thou¬ 
sands.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  free  folder; 
Write  today: 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  AA-2, Hagerstown;  Md. 


MAKE  HONE V— WITH  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Start  with  pure-bred 
CHIN-CHIN  Chinchilla  rabbits  — a  tew  females 
and  a  male — you’ll  soon  have  at  small  cost, 
a  large,  profitable  herd.  FREE  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS.  BIG  DEMAND  for  breeding  and  lab¬ 
oratory  stock,  meat,  and  world's  most 
beautiful  rabbit  lur.  DEALERS.  CUT  OFF 

FROM  IMPORTED  RABBIT  PELTS  BY  WORLD  -- 

FAMINE.  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW  AND  FOR  YEARS  TO 
COME!  Write  today  lor  free,  illustrated  catalog. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  •  R-24-A.  SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Nate  and  Constant  Williams,  after 
thirty  years  of  hard,  unprofitable  work  on 
a  poor  farm  east  of  the  Hudson  River, 
decide  to  emigrate  with  their  daughter 
Hannah  and  younger  son,  Asa,  to  the  rich 
lands  of  western  and  central  New  York 
which  had  been  opened  to  settlement  by 
the  Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9,  to  which 
both  Nate  and  Constant  had  been  attach 
ed  as  scouts. 

Joining  the  Williams’  family  in  their 
decision  to  emigrate  to  central  New  York 
are  Jim  Miller,  the  schoolmaster  and  a 
budding  doctor;  the  Van  Schaick  family, 
consisting  of  Peter,  Minnie,  his  wife, 
their  ten-year-old  son  Karl  and  Peter’s 
sister,  Anna;  and  Joel  Decker,  the  old 
scout  who  had  been  Nate  and  Constant’s 
companion  on  the  Sullivan  Expedition.  On 
a  chill  morning  early  in  February,  the  lit¬ 
tle  band  bade  home  and  friends  farewell 
and  set  forth  on  their  great  adventure. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Durham,  they 
encountered  another  emigrant  family  in 
dire  distress — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  and 
their  daughter  Polly,  whom  Asa  immedi¬ 
ately  recognized  as  a  girl  he  had  rescued 
a  few  weeks  previous  from  a  gang  of 
ruffians  headed  by  Henry  Kingman.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Mrs.  Stevens’  death,  which  takes 
place  soon  after  the  two  parties  meet, 
Polly  and  her  father  decide  to  join  the 
Williams’  party  and  proceed  with  them. 

As  the  days  pass,  Polly’s  dark  beauty 
and  cold  manner  arouse  a  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  Jim  and  Asa,  and  antagonism  in 
Hannah  and  Anna,  who  are  themselves 
secretly  In  love  with  Jim. 

CHAPTER  VH  (Continued) 

NATE  hesitated,  as  he  had  at  Mere¬ 
dith.  It  was  a  temptation.  He  was 
tired,  and  beginning  to  wonder  how 
they  were  going  to  make  the  long 
wilderness  miles  that  still  lay  ahead  of 
them  to  the  Genesee  country. 

But  it  was  Joel,  oldest  man  in  the 
party,  who  seemed  to  have  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  unwavering  determination  to 
keep  going.  In  this  Joel  was  backed  up 
by  Jim  Miller.  Constant,  too,  spoke  up; 

“We’ve  gotten  this  far,”  she  said. 
“We  know  what  the  Genesee  country 
is  like  and  we  have  bought  our  farm. 
We  must  keep  going!” 

So,  after  something  to  eat  and  a 
brief  rest  of  an  hour  or  two,  they 
turned  the  heads  of  the  weary  oxen 
west  on  to  the  Bridle  Road.  Only  ten 
miles  more  and  they  would  be  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  country,  with  the  hard¬ 
est  part  of  the  journey  behind  them. 

CHAPTER  VHI 

T  THE  SMALL  settlement  of  Wil¬ 
low  Glen,  a  few  miles  west  of  Dry- 
den,  the  travelers  were  again  halted 
by  settlers  avid  for  news  of  what  was 
happening  in  the  older  settlements  and 
anxious  to  talk  about  the  western 
lands.  In  this  group  were  Ezekiel  San¬ 
ford,  David  Foote,  Ebenezer  Clauser 
and  several  others,  with  their  sizable 
families,  who  themselves  had  been  pio¬ 
neers  there  only  a  few  years  before. 

But  now  everyone  in  the  Williams’ 
party  was  increasingly  impatient  about 
the  constant  delays,  and  so  after  a  few 
moments’  talk  they  pushed  an.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  they  came  to  the  cabin 
of  Jacob  Rhodes,  on  Lot  44  near  the 


settlement  of  Etna.  Rhodes  insisted 
that  they  stay  the  night  with  him. 

“I’ve  got  room,  fodder  and  vittles 
for  man  and  beast,”  he  said,  heartily. 
“You’re  all  tired  out  and  so  are  your 
oxen  and  horses.” 

Not  much  urging  was  needed  for 
them  to  'agre'e  to  accept  Rhodes’  kind 
hospitality.  After  supper,  sitting 
around  the  big  fireplace  in  the  cabin, 
the  fire  crackling  merrily,  Rhodes,  who 
was  a  young  mdn  of  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  told  them  about  his 
grandfather  who  had  been  a  cooper  in 
Washington’s  army  in  the  Revolution 
and  had  been  killed  by  Indians  at  the 
massacre  of  Wyoming. 

“We  know  how  you  feel,”  said  Nate, 
and  then  he  briefly  recounted  some  of 
his  and  Constant’s  own  horrible  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  massacres  at  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley  and  Springfield. 

“My  father,”  resumed  Rhodes,  “came 
to  Lansing,  over  here  on  Cayuga  Lake, 
from  Pennsylvania,  back  in  ’92.  He 
came  up  the  Susquehanna  River  to  • 
Owego  and  from  there  to  Ithaca  over 
the  forest  trail.  I  thought  I’d  branch 
out  for  myself,”  he  continued,  “so 
about  three  years  ago  when  I  was  21 
I  took  my  rifle,  ammunition  and  hatch¬ 
et,  packed  some  vittles,  and  came 
through  the  woods  to  this  spot.  I  slept 
here  the  first  night,  then  took  a  trip 
to  see  how  the  rest  of  the  country 
around  here  looked.  Didn’t  see  any¬ 
thing  better’n  this  spot,  so  I  built  my 
cabin — and  here  I  be.  Best  part  of  it 
is  this  Bridle  Road  that  goes  right  by 
my  house.  Makes  a  mighty  big  dif¬ 
ference!” 

“Not  much  of  a  road,  judging  by 
what  I’ve  seen  of  it  from  Dryden,” 
commented  Nate.  “Must  be  terrible  in 
the  summer  when  there’s  no  snow.” 

Rhodes  looked  sharply  at  Nate; 

“If  you  think  it’s  bad  now,  how  do 
you  think  it  would  have  been  to  drive 
those  teams  of  yours  from  here  to 
Cayuga  back  in  the  early  ’90’s  before 
there  was  any  road  at  all?” 

Impatient  and  bored  with  the  trend 
of  conversation,  Joel  broke  in: 

“Roads!  Roads!”  he  growled.  “Too 
much  road  an’  too  many  folks  for  me.” 
Then  to  Rhodes; 

“What  kindg  gun  ye  got?” 

The  young  man’s  eyes  lit  up. 

“I’ll  show  you,”  he  said,  and  crossing 
the  room  he  took  down  his  gun  and 
handed  it  to  Joel  who  in  the  meantime 
had  picked  up  his  own  rifle  from  the 
corner  where  he  had  placed  it  when 
they  came  in.  Joel  handed  his  rifle  to 
Rhodes  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
watched  tolerantly  while  the  two  men 
silently  handled  the  rifles,  looked  them 
over  in  detail,  brought  them  to  their 
shoulders,  and  then  each  handed  a  gun 
back  to  its  owner.  Jacob  was  just  a 
little  condescending: 

“Nice  balance,  but  not  so  much  for 
looks!” 

“Looks  ain’t  what  counts,”  instantly 
retorted  the  old  scout,  “when  ye  got 
an  Injun  or  a  bar  over  yer  sights.  That 
gun  of  yours  is  shiny,  but  the  question 
is,  How  do  it  shoot?” 


Conscious  of  the  old  man’s  ire,  Jacob 
changed  the  conversation  a  little: 

“Tell  you  what — tomorrow  some  of 
the  fellows  around  this  section  are 
goin’  to  have  a  little  shootin’  match 
over  at  Etna.”  Then  he  added,  a  little 
self-copsciously : 

“They  barred  me  out  of  the  shootin’ 
’cause  they  say  I  get  all  the  prizes.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  You  folks  are  all  tired 
out;  your  stock  is  weary  and  hungry. 
Stay  over  for  a  day.  We’ll  go  to  the 
shootin’  match  and  have  a  little  fun. 
You’ll  make  up  time  later  ’cause  you’ll 
feel  better.” 

Jim  Miller  protested: 

“We’ve  still  got  a  long  way  to  go,- 
Mr.  Rhodes.  Snow’s  liable  to  go  any 
day,  and  we’ve  got  to  be  on  the  job 
for  the  spring  work.” 

But  the  attraction  of  the  shooting 
match  proved,  too  much  even  for  Joel, 
and  Nate  needed  no  urging  to  rest  for 
a  day.  So  it  was  agreed,  and  after 
breakfast  the  next  morning  the  entire 
party,  women  and  all,  walked  the  short 
mile  to  the  Etna  settlement,  where  a 
crowd  had  already  gathered  to  test 
their  skill  as  marksmen  or  just  to 
watch  and  be  in  on  the  fun.  They  were 
amazed  at  the  size  of  £he  crowd.  Ap¬ 
parently  every  man  and  woman  for 
miles  around  had  left  their  farms  and 
their  woodlots  to  have  a  little  fun. 

“Look  at  them!”  said  Jake  Rhodes 
to  Jim  Miller.  “There  are  folks  here 
from  Freeville,  Dryden,  Malloryville, 
Ellis  Holler,  Lansing — even  Ithaca.” 
Some  had  come  on  horseback,  some  in 
long  sleighs  not  unlike  those  used  by 
the  Williams’  party,  and  many  had 
walked;  all  were  in  a  gay  mood.  It  was 
apparent  that  Jake  Rhodes  was  well 
liked,  for  dozens  were  shouting  greet¬ 
ings  and  bantering  remarks  to  him, 
and  he  gave  back  as  good  as  they  sent. 
Several  smiled  at  and  spoke  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  Nate’s  party. 

T HE  CROWD  had  gathered  in  an  open 
space  beyond  the  little  settlement. 
Some  men  and  boys  were  banging 
away  with  old  muskets  and  rifles,  and 
after  each  shot  there  was  a  shout  of 
laughter  and  considerable  kidding. 
Pushing  their  way  through  the  crowd 
toward  the  noise,  Jim  and  Asa  saw 
that  a  turkey  had  been  tied  to  a  post 
a  full  200  yards  distant  and  several  of 
the  men  and  boys  were  shooting  at  it 
in  turn.  After  each  shot  the  turkey 
would  hop  frantically  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  while  the  men  made  sar¬ 
castic  and  humorous  remarks  at  the 
expense  of  the  would-be  marksman. 

Finally,  a  heavily-built  fellow  step¬ 
ped  up  to  take  his  turn.  Asa  couldn’t 
see  his  face,  but  his  back  was  vaguely 
familiar.  The  man  took  careful  aim 
and  fired,  the  turkey  gave  a  hop  and 
flopped  around  on  his  side  spasmodi¬ 
cally  for  a  minute  or  two  and  then  lay 
still.  A  cheer  went  up.  Then  the  winndr 


COUNTRY  SONGS 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Country  sounds  are  country  songs: 
Swallows  under  eaves; 

The  gentle,  pattering  song 
Wind  makes  with  poplar  leaves; 

Cow-bells  from  a  pasture  hill 
Tinkle,  distance  sweet; 

Peepers  in  the  April  dusk; 

A  young  lamb's  tiny  bleat; 

While  on  a  summer  day  in  woods 
Far  from  the  busy  mart. 

The  shy  notes  of  a  hermit  thrush 
Find  echo  in  the  heart. 


turned  around  and  Asa  caught  his 
breath.  It  was  Henry  King-man,  his 
face  flushed  with  triumph — and  pro. 
bably  also  with  hard  cider. 

“Look!”  he  boasted.  “You  fellers  fool 
around  for  an  hour  an’  I  pot  the  bird 
with  one  shot!” 

That  was  more  than  Joel  Decker 
could  stand. 

“Poor  shot!”  he  commented,  loudly 
enough  so  Kingman  could  hear.  “Ruin- 
ed  half  the  meat — hittin’  in  the  breast.” 

“Aha!”  snorted  Kingman.  “Where 
would  you  hit  him,  Mister?” 

“Shoot  his  head  off!”  responded  the 
old  scout. 

“How  come  you  didn’t?” 

“No  chance!”  retorted  Joel.  “Jest 
came.” 

Kingman  glared  at  Joel  but  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  recognize  him.  He  came 
over,  limping  a  little  as  he  walked. 

“You’re  so  smart,  old  man,  I’ll  tell 
you  what  we’ll  do!  If  we  can  find  an¬ 
other  turkey,  we’ll  shoot  for  it — winner 
to  pay  for  the  turkey  an’  collect  ten 
shillings  off  the  other  fellow.  What 
say?” 

“I’ll  say  it’s  a  bet,”  said  Joel, 
quickly. 

But  no  other  turkey  could  be  found, 
probably  to  the  relief  of  both  parties, 
for  money  was  scarce  and  without 
doubt  neither  had  the  ten  shillings,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  price  of  the  turxey, 
Anyway,  it  was  time  now  for  the  main 
contest,  and  Joel  was  planning  to  take 
part. 


T HE  CONTEST  was  in  charge  of  Jake 
Rhodes,  who  also  was  to  act  as  judge. 
Although  the  weather  was  not  bitterly 
cold,  it  was  necessary  for  the  crowd 
to  keep  moving  around  in  order  to  keep 
warm.  A  rope  was  stretched  across  an 
open  space  to  keep  back  the  crowd, 
and  in  front  of  the  rope  was  a  pile  of 
pine  blocks  about  6  inches  square,  each 
of  which  had  been  charred  black  in 
the  center  and  had  a  piece  of  white 
.  paper  tacked  to  it.  The  contest  was 
open  to  all  who  wished  to  enter,  but 
only  about  ten  or  twelve  men  and  boys 
came  forward  to  take  part,  for  all 
knew  that  one  had  to  be  more  than 
good  to  stand  any  chance. 

A  boy  had  been  engaged  to  set  up 
the  target  for  each  contestant  at  a 
range  of  100  yards.  Each  man  was  al¬ 
lowed  three  shots,  to  be  fired  in  rota¬ 
tion  with  his  competitors.  Each  con¬ 
testant  put  an  individual  mark  on  his 
block  and  registered  it  with  Jake 
Rhodes. 

As  the  first  contestant  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  the  talk  and  bantering  back  and 
forth  among  the  crowd  were  hushed. 
He  arranged  himself  slowly  with  both 
muzzle  and  elbow  rest,  and  then  after 
taking  a  long  time  he  pulled  the  trig¬ 
ger.  The  block  of  wood  did  not  move. 


Muttering  under  his  breath,  the  rifle¬ 
man  retreated  to  the  back  of  the  crowd 
and  started  to  clean  and  reload  his 
gun.  The  next  man,  also  taking  careful 
rest,  hit  the  block  and  sent  it  flying. 
Jumping  to  his  feet,  he  ran  forward, 
picked  up  the  block  and  brought  it 
back  to  where  his  friends  were  stand¬ 
ing.  They  eagerly  scanned  it  to  see 
how  near  to  the  center  he  had  come. 
Then  the  block  was  deposited  in  front 
of  Rhodfes. 

The  tenth  man  up  was  Kingman.  He 
sent  the  block  spinning,  retrieved  it. 
and  with  a  broad  grin  laid  it,  with  an 
air  of  braggadocio,  in  front  of  the 
judge. 

Next  in  line  was  Joel  Decker.  He 
stepped  forward,  took  no  rest  what¬ 
ever,  raised  his  piece  quickly  and  fired, 
knocking  the  block  over  and  over. 
Then,  with  deliberate  pace  he  went  for¬ 
ward,  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to  the 
judge.  As  Joel  stepped  back  of  the 
ciowd  to  x’eload  his  piece,  Jim  MiHer 


said : 

“Joel,  why  in  the  world  didn’t  yoU 
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CHOOSE 
YOURS! 


No.  2208.  Ruffled  square  yoke  echoes 
the  neckline,  and  fitted  midriff  makes 
the  waist  look  tiny.  Choose  “Angel 
Wings”  or  puffed  sleeves.  Sizes  10  to 
20,  36  to  40.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards 
35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2255.  Hip-hugging  yoke  dress 
with  a  front  fan-pleated  godet  has  a 
choice  of  sleeve  length.  Sizes  12  to  20, 
36  to  46.  Size  18,  344  yards  35-inch 
fabric. 

No.  2128.  Cut  out  a  basic  dress  with 
an  optional  peplum  to  add  hipline  im¬ 
portance.  Sizes  10  to  20,  36  to  40.  Size 
16,  2 %  yards  39-inch  without  peplum. 
No.  2484.  Fan-pleated  dress  with  a 
midriff  pantie  and  button-on  bonnet  are 
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all  included  in  the  same  pattern.  Sizes 
6  months,  1,  2,  3  years.  Size  2,  2% 
yards  35-inch  for  dress,  panties  and 
bonnet. 

No.  2  653.  Shoulder-buttoned  dress 
with  pockets  to  round  out  hips  in  favor 
of  a  smaller  waistline  has  soft  scallop 
detail.  Sizes  10  to  20,  36  to  40.  Size  16, 
3%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  20 
cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted. 
Add  15  cents  for  our  new  Spring  Fashion 
Book  with  over  150  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SER¬ 
VICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 


Baking  Shortcuts 


( Continued  fr 

'a  teaspoon  salt.  Bake  in  greased  pan 
at  350°  F.  about  20  minutes  or  until  it 
springs  back  when  pressed  lightly  with 
the  finger.  Cut  in  squares. 

Flakeoroons 

jrcg,  edients:  3  egg  whites;  2  cups  rice 
akes;  1  can  cocoanut  (moist);  1  cup 
sugar;  l/2  teaspoon  salt;  44  teaspoon  al¬ 
mond  extract. 

Beat  egg  whites  with  salt  until 
foamy;  add  sugar  2  tablespoons  at  a 
time,  beating  after  each  addition  until 
sugar  is  blended.  Add  almond  extract, 
old  in  rice  flakes  and  cocoanut.  Drop 
10111  teaspoon  on  lightly  greased 
cookie  sheet.  Bake  in  slow  oven  (275° 
h  )  18-20  minutes. 

Cereal  Date  Cookies 

|ngi  edients :  44  cup  shortening;  X  cup 

f,o,:n  JUgar;  2  eSgs;  1  44  cups  sifted 
’  A  teaspoon  soda;  44  teaspoon  bak- 
ng|  powder;  i/2  teaspoon  salt;  1  cup  chop- 

T>s  'cUornnenaSk:cs1/2  C"P  ch°Pped  dateS;  2 

Blend  shortening  and  sugar;  add 
wiP  beat  until  light  and  fluffy, 
t  flour,  soda,  baking  powder  and  salt 
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together;  add  to  creamed  mixture  with 
nutmeats,  dates  and  crushed  corn 
flakes;  mix  well.  Drop  by  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  onto  greased  baking  sheet,  flat¬ 
ten  with  spatula,  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  (375°  F.)  about  15  minutes. 

Yield:  3  dozen  cookies  (2  inches  in 
diameter) . 

Oatmeal-Peanut  Butter  Cookies 

Ingredients:  %  cup  peanut  butter;  3 
tablespoons  shortening;  44  cup  brown 
sugar;  44  cup  granulated  sugar;  %  cup 
sifted  flour;  44  teaspoon  salt;  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder;  1/3  cup  water;  144  cups 
oats. 

Cream  peanut  butter  and  shortening  ; 
add  sugars  gradually,  creaming  entire 
mixture.  Stir  in  sifted  dry  ingredients 
and  water.  Add  uncooked  oats.  Chill 
dough.  Roll  dough  thin  on  lightly  flour¬ 
ed  board  and  cut  with  cookie  cutters  or 
dough  may  be  formed  into  rolls  before 
chilling.  Cut  rolls  into  slices  44  inch 
thin.  Bake  on  greased  baking  sheet  in 
moderate  oven  (375°  F.)  for  10-12 
minutes. 


You’ve  got  to  keep  plowing  back  in  railroading  too. 

In  railroading,  you’ve  got  to  keep  plowing  money  back. 
New  money  is  needed  continually  for  new,  more  efficient 
rolling  stock,  for  better  roadbed  and  tracks,  improved 
signals.  New  money  is  needed  for  a  thousand  improve¬ 
ments  in  plant  and  equipment — to  insure  better  and 
better  service — to  keep  open  national  markets  for  your 
products — to  do  a  better  job  for  you. 

The  ability  of  the  railroads  to  obtain  this  money 
depends  upon  railroad  earnings.  And  adequate  railroad 
earnings  depend  upon  rates  and  fares  in  line  with  today’s 
costs  of  producing  freight  and  passenger  transportation. 

It’s  good  business  for  your  railroads  to  be  allowed  rates 
which  will  enable  them  to  maintain  the  transportation 
service  you  need. 

For  everybody’s  business  is  linked  vitally  to  efficient, 
economical  railroad  service.  Everybody’s  business — 
including  yours! 

Association  of 
American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  I).  C. 
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BETTER  HAY:  Before  we  know  it, 
it  will  be  time  to  start  haying,  and 
every  bit  of  quality  that  can  be 
retained  in  hay  will  save  on  the 
feed  bill.  You  will  find  the  book¬ 
let  "High  Protein  Hay"  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  read.  To  get  a  copy 
drop  a  postcard  to  J.  I.  CASE  COM¬ 
PANY,  Box  11,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

PULLETS:  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  jobs  ahead  for  poultrymen 
is  raising  our  pullet  replacements 
for  next  winter.  "Their  Life  is  in 
Your  Hands”  is  the  title  of  a  book¬ 
let  on  raising  chicks.  Drop  a  post¬ 
card  to  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY, 
Dept.  BC-177,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 
for  a  copy. 

ELECTRICITY:  The  general 

ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Section  669- 
6783,  Schenectady  5,  New  York, 
has  two  bulletins  brimful  of  in¬ 
formation.  They  are  "GE  Farm 
Welders"  and  "GE  Barn  Hay  Cur¬ 
ing." 

"SULFA":  Coccidiosis  has  for 
years  been  one  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  of  young  chickens.  One  of 
the  newer  drugs  which  helps  con¬ 
trol  this  disease  is  sulfaguanidine 
and  a  well-illustrated  booklet  on 
the  use  of  this  drug  in  controlling 
coccidiosis  is  yours  from  the  LED- 
ERLE  LABORATORY  DIVISION, 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York  20. 
N.  Y. 

BUILDINGS:  A  farm  building 

book  is  available  to  you  without 
cost  from  WEYERHAUSER  SALES 
COMPANY,  2101  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

WELDING:  The  welding  of  brok¬ 
en  farm  machinery  was  certainly 
a  lifesaver  during  war  shortages 
and  it  is  still  a  marvelous  method 
of  repairing  certain  parts.  You  will 
find  a  new  book,  "Welding  Helps 
for  Farmers”,  full  of  information 
that  will  help  you  do  a  better  job 
of  welding.  This  is  a  book,  not  a 
pamphlet,  and  it  is  priced  at  $1.00. 
It  is  published  by  the  JAMES  F. 
LINCOLN  ARC  WELDING  FOUN¬ 
DATION,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 

FEEDING:  the  beacon  milling 

COMPANY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
number  of  booklets  on  feeding  of 
farm  livestock  and  poultry.  If  you 
are  interested,  drop  them  a  line 
and  ask  them  for  information  on 
the  kinds  of  livestock  you  are 
raising. 

GARDENS:  The  gravely  mo¬ 
tor  PLOW  AND  CULTIVATOR 
COMPANY,  Dunbar,  West  Virgin¬ 
ia,  has  announced  that  the  Gravely 
Model  "D”,  one-wheel  2%  horse¬ 
power  cultivator  again  is  in  pro¬ 
duction.  The  manufacture  of  this 
model  was  discontinued,  but,  as  the 
Gravely  Company  says,  it  was  put 
back  into  production  because  of 
customer  demand. 

RATS:  In  your  continuing  fight 
against  rats  you  will  find  help  in  a 
little  booklet  called  "Facts  About 
Antu  Rat  Poisons."  It  is  published 
by  the  E.  I.  DuPONT  de  NEMOURS  & 
CO.,  INC.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


A  new  portable  electric  paint  spray¬ 
er,  manufactured  by  the  H.  D.  HUD¬ 
SON  COMPANY,  589  East  Illinois 
Street,  Chicago  11,  III. 


THE  SETTLERS 

( Continued  from  Page  26) 
take  a  rest?  All  the  others  did.” 

“ ‘Tain’t  shootin’!”  answered  the  old 
man.  “No  time  to  rest  when  ye  meet 
an  Injun  or  a  bar.  Gotta  learn  to  shoot 
quick.” 

Three  times  each  man  took  his  turn, 
and  each  time  Henry  Kingman  and 
Joel  Decker  knocked  their  blocks  down. 
Now  an  air  of  expectancy  hung  over 
the  crowd  as  the  judge,  with  the  help 
of  two  other  men,  lined  up  the  targets 
and  measured  each  man’s  hits.  When 
Rhodes  turned  to  face  the  crowd  his 
face  held  a  look  of  wonder,  and  he  said: 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you’ll  hard¬ 
ly  believe  this,  and  I  wouldn’t  if  I 
hadn’t  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  but 
these  targets  show  that  we  have  had 
some  history-making  shooting  here  to¬ 
day.  It  hasn’t  been  hard  to  judge  the 
shooting,  because  one  man’s  record  is 
far  and  away  ahead  of  that  of  every¬ 
body  else.” 

“Who?  Who?”  shouted  the  crowd. 

Rhodes  laughed,  took  off  his  hat, 
ran  his  hand  through  his  hair,  and  re¬ 
plied  : 

“I’ll  show  you — and  seeing  is  be¬ 
lieving.” 

He  held  up  a  target.  Neatly  ringing 
the  center  of  the  white  paper  marked 
by  crosslines,  were  three  round  holes, 
all  within  a  half  inch  of  the  center. 

“Whose  is  it?”  the  crowd  shouted 
again. 

“Gentleman  by  the  name  of  Joel 
Decker,  one  of  John  Sullivan’s  old 
scouts.  Greatest  shooting  I  ever  saw!” 

This  was  high  praise  indeed  from  a 
man  like  Rhodes,  himself  so  good  that 
he  had  been  barred  from  all  local  con¬ 
tests  by  his  fellows. 

“Moreover,”  continued  Rhodes,  when 
the  applause  had  subsided  a  bit,  “I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
off-hand  shooting.  Every  other  man 
took  a  rest.” 

G  LAD  OF  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  feelings  and  warm  up  at  the  same 
time,  the  crowd  clapped  their  hands 
and  cheered  again.  Then  someone 
shouted : 

“How  did  the  others  run  up?” 

“The  second  man,”  answered  Rhodes, 
"is  another  stranger  to  this  neighbor¬ 
hood — Mr.  Henry  Kingman.” 

Then  he  held  up  the  blocks  of  the 
two  men  who  had  placed  third  and 
fourth  in  the  contest,  and  concluded: 

“I’m  sorry  that  we  haven’t  any 
prizes  to  offer  any  of  you  boys,  except 
the  honor  of  outshooting  some  real 
marksmen.” 

Kingman  spoke  up: 

"What’s  the  good  of  a  contest  with¬ 
out  prizes  ?  Why  didn’t  you  ask  the 
crowd  to  contribute  a  little  somethin’ 
and  then  there  really  would  have  been 
somethin’  to  shoot  for.  I’d  have  plug¬ 
ged  ’em  in  closer’n  old  Decker  if  it  had 
been  worth  while.” 

Making  no  reply,  Rhodes  turned 
away  in  disgust,  the  crowd  began  to 
mutter  and  drift  away  from  Kingman 
and  the  two  or  three  young  men  with 
him.  Many  who  were  really  interested 
in  shooting  gathered  around  Rhodes 
and  Decker  and  became  absorbed  in 
comparing  and  talking  about  the  mer¬ 
its  of  their  different  guns. 

CONSTANT  and  the  other  women  in 
the  party  had  soon  started  visiting  with 
the  friendly  local  women,  but  Polly 
Stevens  did  not  make  friends  easily  and 
when  the  contest  ended  she  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  one  side  rather  forlornly,  won¬ 
dering  what  to  do  next.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  Kingman  noticed  the  girl  stand¬ 
ing  alone  and  headed  for  her. 

“Ha!”  he  said  as  he  got  nearer  anu 
recognized  Polly,  “we’ve  met  before. 
’Member?” 

Polly,  a  little  frightened,  guessed 
that  Kingman  was  half  drunk,  and  not 
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STREAMLINED  FARM  KITCHEN — Baking  and  other  kitchen  jobs  go  quickly 
in  this  convenient  kitchen  designed  by  Miss  Lenore  Sater  of  the  USDA  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics.  Both  above  and  below  the  work 
counter  are  “Lazy  Susan”  revolving  shelves  which  make  hard-to-g'et-at  corner 
cupboards  useful;  supplies  and  dishes  are  stored  in  the  ones  above  the  counter, 
and  heavy  cooking  utensils  in  those  below.  There  are  also  vertical  “file”  shelves 
for  things  like  platters,  cake  and  muffin  tins,  racks,  trays,  cake  dishes,  etc.  And 
notice  the  small  pull-down  flour  and  sugar  bins  in  front  of  the  cook.  Above  the 
flour  bin  is  a  larger  bin  which  holds  a  sack  of  flour  and  feeds  it  into  the  smaller 
bin.  This  kitchen  has  several  other  features  which  save  a  woman’s  time  and 
strength. 


knowing  just  what  to  do,  nodded  her 
head. 

“Now  that  you  ain’t  got  a  gang 
around,”  he  said,  coming  closer,  “may¬ 
be  you’ll  feel  like  being  a  little  more 
friendly.” 

Polly  backed  away.  “Go  away!”  she 
said. 

“Oho!  a  little  spitfire,”  said  King- 
man,  coarsely,  “I  like  ’em  that  way. 
Hear  you’ve  been  travelin’  with  that 
Williams’  crowd.  Pretty  dull  lot.  How 
’bout  joinin’  up  with  me  an’  two  or 
three  of  my  friends?  We’ll  give  you  a 
good  time.” 

By  this  time  Polly’s  always  easily 
aroused  temper  had  overcome  her 
fright.  Instead  of  continuing  to  back 
away,  she  stepped  toward  Kingman, 
and  misinterpreting  her  purpose  he 
reached  out  and  put  an  arm  around  her 
waist.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
strike  him  as  she  had  intended,  because 
she  couldn’t  raise  her  arms.  Holding 
her  tightly  he  started  backing  her 
toward  some  trees  out  of  sight  of  the 
crowd.  (To  be  Continued ) 

—  a.a.  — 

FARMING  UNDER  GLASS 
IN  MONROE  CO.,  N  .  Y. 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
school.  The  youngsters  had  a  hot  bed 
of  their  own  last  year  and  did  so  well 
selling  plants  that  they  plan  six  this 
year. 

Their  greenhouse  crops  are  arranged 
so  that  the  bulk  of  the  labor  is  over 
early  to  permit  them  to  make  the  most 
of  the  long  outdoor  growing  season  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  area.  Time  between  frosts 
varies  as  much  as  30  days  in  different 
Monroe  County  locations. 

Permanent  3-inch  tiles  are  buried  15 
inches  under  the  soil  in  their  houses  to 
carry  steam  for  sterilizing  the  soil. 
William  said  it  kills  off  root  knot 
nematode  and  prevents  blackleg  in 
cabbage. 

In  the  Family  95  Years 

The  biggest  greenhouse  operation  in 
Monroe  County  is  that  of  James  H. 
West  and  Sons,  established  in  Ironde- 
quoit  in  1853.  The  nine  houses,  varying 
in  size  from  30x180  to  75x125,  cover 
IV2  acres  and  all  have  tiles  22  inches 
below  the  surface  for  steam  steriliza¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  A  central  heating  plant 
was  recently  equipped  with  a  175 


horsepower  boiler  that  can  heat  all 
houses  with  15  lbs.  low  pressure  or 
build  up  100  lbs.  pressure  for  the  steri¬ 
lizing  process  once  a  year. 

Still  in  the  West  family,  the  business 
is  now  operated  by  George  West  and 
his  son,  Ward,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Assn. 
They  have,  in  addition  to  the  houses, 
30  acres  of  land  under  overhead  irri¬ 
gation. 

Outdoors,  the  Wests  have  had  excel¬ 
lent  results  using  Dow  W40  and  Shell 
DD  to  fumigate  the  soil.  Land  previ¬ 
ously  bothered  with  wireworms  and 
nematode  was  treated  and  produced 
excellent  crops  while  test  strips,  not 
treated,  were,  in  some  cases,  complete 
failures.  Ward  said  the  fumigating  cost 
ran  from  $45  to  $50  an  acre,  including 
the  rental  of  equipment.  Ward  is  go¬ 
ing  to  build  his  own  applicator  to  be 
attached  to  a  plow  from  plans  supplied 
by  one  of  the  chemical  companies. 

Grow7  Celery  for  Seeil 

One  of  the  year-around  jobs  at 
West’s  is  to  grow  the  celery  seed  that 
they  have  supplied  to  one  seed  house 
for  17  years.  Due  to  the  wet  season 
and  an  unfortunate  run  off  from  a 
state  road  that  drowned  out  3%  acres, 
they  had  a  small  crop  last  year,  but 
in  1946  produced  4,729  pounds  from 
about  6  acres.  They  get  an  average  of 
about  2  ounces/ of  seed  from  a  plant. 

Celery  seed  is  planted  in  the  green¬ 
house  seedbed  the  last  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  then  pricked  off  from  bed  to 
individual  pots  the  second  week  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  use  of  pots  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  drop  of  greenhouse  temperatures 
to  40  or  45  degrees  holds  back  growth 
and  helps  make  the  plants  go  to  seed 
later.  * 

The  celery  plants  are  removed  from 
the  pots  and  tied  up  to  4-foot  stakes 
in  the  field  about  May  1.  The  first 
week  in  September  they  are  cut  0  - 
next  to  the  ground  and  hung  upside 
down  from  wires  in  the  greenhouses. 
Canvas  over  the  greenhouse  fl°01 
catches  any  seed  that  falls  during  the 
three  weeks  the  plants  hang  there  be¬ 
fore  being  run  through  a  combine 
equipped  with  an  alsike  and  timothy 
screen.  From  the  combine  the  seed  m 
run  through  a  fanning  mill,  then  bag 
ged,  ready  to  ship  about  November  ■ 
Three  weeks  later  they  start  all  over 
again! — A.  James  Hall. 
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SWEET  CORN  AJLJL 
SUMMER 

WE  HAVE  taken  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  ever  since  we  were  mar¬ 
ried  over  28  years  ago  and  my  hus¬ 
band  took  it  before  that.  I  enjoyed  your 
garden  suggestions  in  the  issue  of 
March  6.  I  too  like  to  look  at  seed  cat¬ 
alogs  and  try  new  things,  and  I  like  to 
plow  the  garden  in  the  fall  as  it  works 
up  so  much  better. 

You  told  how  you  had  corn  all  sum¬ 
mer  by  successive  plantings  but  that 
this  year  you  were  going  to  try  one 
of  the  mixtures  instead.  We  also  like 
to  have  corn  all  summer,  as  I  have 
three  married  daughters,  that  do  not 
live  on  a  farm  and  also  some  other  re¬ 
latives  who  like  corn  to  eat  and  to  can, 
I  never  did  have  any  luck  trying  to 
have  successive  plantings  as  the  first 
one  was  all  that  ever  got  planted.  1 
thought  of  getting  one  of  those  mix¬ 
tures  but  decided  that  it  was  too  much 
bother  always  to  be  hunting  over  the 
whole  patch  to  find  ears  big  enough,  so 
I  do  it  another  way.  I  plant  about  six 
different  kinds  that  mature  at  different 
times,  and  that  way  we  have  corn  all 
summer  until  after  frost. 

Last  year  I  planted  some  Mammoth 
Sunflowers  and  then  planted  some  pole 
beans  around  them  and  let  the  beans 
climb  the  sunflowers  and  that  way  did 
not  have  to  put  up  poles  and  had  some 
flowers  at  the  same  time.  I  planted 
them  at  the  same  time  but  this  year  I 
am  going  to  plant  the  sunflowers  a 
week  or  two  ahead  of  the  beans  so 
they  will  get  a  start.— Mrs.  W.  M.  S. 

tor  staked  tomatoes 

WAS  interested  in  your  garden  com¬ 
ments  in  the  March  6  issue.  How 
about  a  garden  tractor?  I  wouldn't  be 
without  one.  Our  garden  is  too  small 
for  a  riding  tractor,  so  I  must  walk. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  you,  but  a 
suggestion:  Try  staking  part  of  your 
tomatoes  and  see  if  they  aren’t  easier 
to  dust  and  to  keep  free  from  weeds. 

I  was  hard  to  convince,  but  I  now  stake 
all  of  mine,  trim  them  quite  hard  and 
let  the  air  circulate  around  them.  In 
fact  this  year  I  plan  to  set  4  feet  apart 
in  row  and  with  rows  8  feet  apart, 
with  low  growing  vegetables  or  early 
peas  between  for  air  ventilation.  It 
helps  to  keep  tomatoes  free  from 
hlight,  though  we  apply  dust  weekly. 

Oh  yes,  try  a  few  potted  tomato 
plants  for  earlier  ripening.  I  also,  like 
potted  plants  to  beat  early  varieties  for 
market. — C.  B.  D. 

EARMINK  in 
COLUMBIA  CO.,  PA. 

JAM  writing  from  Benton,  Columbia, 
County,  Pa.,  one  of  the  grain  belts 
of  the  East.  Nearly  every  farm  has 
al£e  cribs  of  corn  and  bins  of  oats 
a>id  wheat.  Strange  to  say,  when  the 
Eice  broke,  many  farmers  were  still 
0  c*in§  for  higher  prices.  Silos  are  not 
S<ni?1UCk  in  ev*hence  as  farther  north 
although  several  have  them.  Very  lit- 
0  grass  silage  is  put  up  here.  In  fact, 
00  11111  °h  silage  is  made  from  ripened 
co™  stalks. 

This  is  the  center  of  a  Golden  Guern- 
■wy  Milk  area.  Dairies  are  moderately 
mall  and  pen  stabling  a  100-year  old 
rac  ice.  In  fact,  the  pendulum  is 
Ringing  away  from  it  due  to  the  in- 
r(Unce  °f  Board  of  Health  inspectors, 
hi  V  * 0  mc  ‘  hat.  there  is  an  oppor- 

J"  v  try  out  milking  stables  and 
*,en  stabling  here, 

fheie  is  a  large  poultry  industry  in 


Columbia  County.  Also,  this  is  the'  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Potato  Growers’  Association, 
one  grower  having  nearly  100  acres  of 
potatoes.  Some  yields  were  over  400 
bushels.  As  to  corn,  150  to  200  bushels 
is  not  unusual.  Nearly  every  farmer 
puts  down  300  to  700  pounds  of  home¬ 
grown  pork  and  beef. 

Occasionally,  one  finds  large  hog 
breeders  <75  to  100),  but  cannot  say 
as  much  for  horse  breeding  as  tractors 
are  much  more  in  evidence. — C.  B.  D. 

A  FAMILY  OF  POTATO 
GROWERS 

N  NESCOPECK  Township,  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania,  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  Briggs  have  each  made  the 
“over-500-bushel  potato  club.”  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  this  is  the  first  time  that  three 
generations  of  potato  growers  achieved 
record  potato  yields  in  one  family. 

Richard  E.  Briggs,  67-year-old  po¬ 
tato  grower,  had  a  yield  of  557  bushels 
of  Michigan  russet  potatoes  per  acre. 

Ray  A.  Briggs,  son  of  Richard  E., 
had  a  yield  of  696  bushels  per  acre  of 
Pontiacs. 

Richard  M.  Briggs,  grandson  of 
Richard  E.,  and  son  of  Ray  A.,  17-year- 
old  Nescopeck  Borough  high  school 
senior  and  4-H  Club  member,  grew  one 
acre  of  Teton  variety  of  potatoes  as 
one  of  his  ten  4-H  Club  projects  last 
year  and  had  a  yield  of  583  bushels  per 
acre.  The  potatoes  were  planted  the 
third  week  of  May  and  the  vines  were 
killed  by  frost  September  27. 

Planted  in  30-inch  rows  9  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  the  soil  in  which  the 
potatoes  were  planted  was  a  sod  that 
had  received  10  tons  of  manure  per 
acre  during  the  winter.  The  sod  was 
plowed  in  early  spring,  the  potato  fields 
were  harrowed  3  times  after  planting; 
cultivated  three  times,  and  the  weeder 
was  used  5  times. 

Twenty-six  applications  of  4-4-50 
Bordeaux  mixture  were  applied  at  350 
pounds  pressure  and  a  1%  DDT  mix¬ 
ture  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  the  first  12  times. 
One  thousand  pounds  of  4-8-8  fertilizer 
was  plowed  down  and  1,500  pounds  was 
applied  in  the  row  with  the  pfanter. 

Ray  A.  Briggs  has  had  over  400 
bushels  per  acre  in  16  of  the  years 
since  1922  when  the  400-bushel  club 
was  first  formed,  being  State  champion 
grower  during  1925,  1926,  and  1927. 

WANTS  GOOD  POTATOES 

AN  YOU  tell  me  why  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  buy  any  good  white  pota¬ 
toes?  My  family  is  getting  tired  of  the 
poor  quality  potatoes  that  we  have 
been  buying  and  we  are  now  buying  J 
Idaho  potatoes  costing  eight  cents 
apiece.  Needless  to  say,  at  that  price 
we  eat  fewer  potatoes. 

We  know  how  to  cook  potatoes,  but 
no  matter  how  much  care  we  use,  they 
are  very  distasteful.  Here  are  our  ob¬ 
jections  : 

1.  Hard  spots  after  cooking. 

2.  They  turn  blackish-gray  immedi¬ 
ately  after  cooking. 

3.  They  are  wet  and*  soggy  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  cooked. 

4.  The  taste  is  poor. 

The  last  potatoes  we  bought  cost 
63c  a  peck  ($2.52  per  bushel).  I  don’t 
know  whether  this  price  would  be  low 
or  high  for  good  ones,  but  of  course 
it’s  too  high  when  we  have  to  throw 
most  of  them  away. 

Where  arc  the  potatoes  that  I  can 
remember  having  not  too  many  years 
ago  -that  wer<*white,  Huffy  and  tasted 
so  good? — P.  A. 


LINCOLN 

LUBRICATING  EQUIPMENT 

COMBINATIONS 


The  Lincoln  Filler  Pump  is  easy 
to  use.  Just  unscrew  the  cap 
from  the  Filler  Nipple  of  the 
grease  gun  and  insert  nipple  in 
Filler  Socket  of  Pump.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pump  handle  and 
the  gun  is  filled.  No  mess.  No 
waste. 


Save  yourself  many  hours  of  valuable  time.  Do  a  faster, 
cleaner  and  more  thorough  job  of  lubricating  trucks,  tractors 
and  farm  implements  right  in  the  field.  Your  dealer  will 
gladly  show  you  the  right  combination  of  Lincoln  Equipment 
to  protect  and  lengthen  the  service-life  of  your  machinery.  Remembpr, 
4  when  you  buy  Lincoln  you  buy  outstanding  value. 


MODEL  1204  Filler  Pump 

Provides  a  fast,  clean  method  of  filling  all 
Lincoln  Filler  Type  Grease  Guns.  Sturdily 
constructed  of  heavy-gauge  steel,  it  holds 
30  lbs.  of  lubricant  and  will  dispense 
heavy  as  well  as  fluid  lubricants.  Price 
$24.65. 


MODEL  1043-FB  Lever  Gun 

Gun  is  spring-primed  for  fast  efficient 
handling  of  light  lubricants,  and  may  be 
force-primed  for  dispensing  heavy  lubri¬ 
cants  at  low  temperatures.  Develops 
10,000  lbs.  pressure,  has  a  17  oz.  ca¬ 
pacity  and  is  equipped  with  Filler  Nipple. 
Price  $6.15. 


MODEL  11 13- A  Push-type  Grease 
Gun  with  Filler  Nipple 

Easy  one-hand  operation.  Will  develop 
5,000  lbs.  pressure.  May  also  be  used 
for  servicing  points  not  equipped  with 
grease  fittings.  15-ounce  capacity.  Price 
$8.00.  Also  available  in  9-ounce  capacity. 


you*  *DeaC&i-<vt  unite  cu 


ENGINEERING  CO., ST.  LOUIS  20, MISSOURI, U.S. A. 


Pioneer  Builders  of  Engineered  Lubricating  Equipment 


A  CONCRETE  answer 
higher  feed  costs 


••'SE-ss: 
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and  longer. 


\lO  CO.r  INC* 
,ble skill,  N.  Y. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


DUMP  WAGONS 

2  Yd.  capacity.  Like  New.  Team  or 
Tractor  Hitch. 

Cold  Springs  Construction  Co.,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


WELDING  GENERATOR  150  ampere  $47,50, 

'  ?  horse,  1775  RPM  AC  motors  $24.50. 

BUTLER  ELECTRIC  ,a85c!S“.,:k'><’' 


•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table — a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  SO  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  have 
proved.  Get  a  25^  box.  Use  as  directed. 


ALWAYS  CARRY. 


QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great  Comfort 
and  Holding  Security 


Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address 
to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  102-L,  Adams, 
N  Y..  and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  torment¬ 
ing  pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands — by 
releasing  them  from  Trusses  with  springs  and 
straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  se¬ 
curely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it 
belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information — write 
today ! 


CHAIR  CANE 


All  limn  selected  Fast  India”  Fine, 
finp  $3.00  tine,  $3.25,  Medium. 
$3,75.  Common,  $4,25  orr  hank.  Post  paid. 

The  Go-Cart  Shop,  Now  Bedford,  Mas*. 
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Hi/  II.  E.  BABCOCK 


O  After  two  seasons  we  decided 
"•  that  pitching  green  grass  off  a 
wagon  was  too  hard  work. 


In  1935  we  began  to  put  up  grass  silage  at  Sunnygables.  When  this  picture  was  taken  in  June  1937,  we  were 
•  still  feeling  our  way.  The  only  specialized  equipment  we  were  using  was  a  stationary  ensilage  cutter. 


O  So  in  1938  we  equipped  a  truck  with  a  tip  platform 
and  a  cutter  bar  and  windrower.  With  this  rig,  one 
man  cut  and  picked  up  his  load  and  dumped  it  on  the 
ground  at  the  silos. 


In  1946  our  stationary  chopper  wore  out;  we  bought 
an  expensive  but  efficient  field  chopper,  but  still 
use  the  same  old  truck  to  haul  the  chopped  grass  to 

our  silo. 


Analysis  of  Sunnygables  Grass  Silage 

1947  (Tested  in  March  1948) 

Moisture — 70.2O/h  Protein — 4.25°/°  Crude  Fiber — 

Carotene  10.8/° 

Mg  /100  gm  PH  or  Acidity 

6.63  5.25 

It  took  us  about  a  decade  at  Sunnygables  to  learn 
to  grow  and  make  grass  silage  like  our  1947  crop 
analyzed  above.  By  finally  eliminating  the  purchase 
of  molasses  and  phosphoric  acid,  we  saved  enough 
money  to  buy  specialized  equipment  for  making  the 
silage.  We  are  now  interested  in  learning  if  we  can 
make  good  grass  silage  from  the  right  mixtures  of 
legumes  and  grasses  in  a  pit  silo  without  chopping 
the  grass. 


6  This  picture  taken  after  four 
•  or  five  years’  experience 
shows  how  we  rigged  up  to  feed 
either  molasses  or  phosphoric  acid 
into  the  ensilage  cutter.  (Phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  this  case.)  It  also 
shows  how  we  saved  labor  by  sink¬ 
ing  the  chopper  in  a  trench  and 
dumping  the  green  grass  on  the 
ground  so  that  the  men  pitching  it 
to  the  machine  would  have  firm 
footing. 


^7  (Right)  Our  11 -year-old  tip 
*  •  truck  was  equipped  in  1947 
with  a  self-unloading  device  which 
eliminates  most  of  the  hand  labor 
at  the  silo.  The  blower  shown  is 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  field 
chopper.  Together  the  blower  and 
field  chopper  tie  up  so  much  cap¬ 
ital  that  their  use  can  only  be  justi¬ 
fied  when  a  lot  of  silage  is  put  up. 
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O  On  January  3,  1936,  we  invited  the  gentlemen  pictured  above  to  Sunny- 
gables  to  inspect  the  grass  silage  we  had  put  up  the  previous  summer. 
Three  of  these  men — L.  A.  Maynard,  Director  of  the  Cornell  School  of  Nutri¬ 
tion,  Zur  Craine,  Secretary  of  the  American  Silo  Manufacturers’  Association, 
and  Frank  Hamlin,  General  Manager  of  the  Papec  Machine  Company — have 
kept  in  close  touch  with  us  throughout  our  entire  experience  with  grass  silage. 
We  are  indebted  to  them  for  many  helpful  suggestions.  Reading  from  left  to 
light  they  are:  The  late  Professor  E.  S.  Savage  of  Cornell  who  gave  us  our 
original  inspiration,  L.  A.  Maynard,  J.  A.  Lacy  of  the  Associated  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Zur  Craine  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Horton;  J.  A.  McConnell,  then 
Vice-President  of  the  Commercial  Molasses  Company,  now  General  Manager 
of  G.L.F.;  Frank  Hamlin,  and  H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr.,  now  owner  and  operator  of 
South  Springs  Ranch,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 


Albert  P oelvoorde  feeds  grass  silage  to  Sunnygables  cows,  some  of  which 
are  seven  years  old  and  have  never  eaten  any  hay  to  speak  of. 


10.  l’  19^.  Sunnygables  cows  leased  by  Albert  Poelvoorde  at  the  end 

Ik*;  °j  winters  of  heavy  milk  production  with  grass  silage  as  practically 

l^onn  lif  ro,ug^aS«-  Average  production  of  40  head  in  1947,  approximately 
"j18*  These  cows  also  have  been  practically  free  of  breeding  troubles. 
U*  endeth  13  years’  experience  learning  how  to  grow  good  grass  silage,  pre¬ 
serve  it,  and  feed  it  to  advantage. 


DON’T  WAIT  UNTIL 
A  TREE  HITS  you  ( 


You  can’t  be  sure  you  won’t  have 
an  accident,  but  . . .  you 

you  <vtc  ftfiotected. 

IN  1948-..  WE  SUGGEST; 

1.  when  you  renew  that  you  order 
the  policy  which  will  give  you 

"Docc&te  'Protection 

2.  when  you  renew  be  sure  to  get 

Protection  ,  Order  a 
policy  for  each  one  in  your 
family  not  now  protected. 

'Keefe  'tyoun,  'Poiicy  Kettetved 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

OF  CHICAGO 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT.  16  CANNON  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY!  ORDER  NOW! 


LIGHTNING  p\°vTs\c^N 


Human  lives  are  lost,  costly 
buildings  and  stock  destroyed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Proper 
protection  is  a  low  cost  invest¬ 
ment  that  pays  big  dividends  in 
security.  Install  an  Electra  Sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  99+%  efficient.  Re¬ 
duces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  Mail  postcard  for  name 
of  nearest  representative  NOW! 

Protection  Co,  Inc, 

Dept.  AA,  11  North  Pear!  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST !  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and 
saw  logs  to  length.  Also 
furnished  with  post  hole 
diggers.  Has  clutch  Dailey  for  ■ 
belt  work. 


Other 
Liles  111 


OTTAWA  MFG. CO.,  I-831  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


NOW  .  .  .  ESPECIALLY  FOR  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  HOMES 


than  any  other  oil  or  electric  water  heater ...  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK* 


electric 

v,wr 

-vCZ 

2c  per 


■WitVva 

iOLEMAlJ 


t  water 
cost 


Oil -Water 

If  o'1  \ 

costs  \ 


Ivon  this  smallest  20-gallon 
Coleman  is  guaranteed  to 
give  you  the  amazing 
quantity  of  50  gallons  of 
hot  water  the  first  hour 
.  .  .  and  30  gallons  every 
hour  after  that  —  more 
than  any  other  20-gallon 
oil  or  electric  heater. 


Tends  itself  without  dirt 

or  ashes  —  and  gives  you 
hot  water  whenever  you 
want  it  at  the  turn  of  a 
tap.  No  off-cycle  periods. 
Coleman  burns  clean  fuel 
oil.  Automatic  controls  do 
all  the  fire-tending  for  you. 


We  had  your  farm  needs  in 
mind  when  we  designed  this 
rugged,  speedy  Coleman  Oil 
Water  Heater.  It  burns 
fuel  oil,  so  it  can  be  used 
anywhere.  No  gas  or  electric 
connections  needed.  And  it 
gives  all  the  hot  water  a 
big,  active  farm  family  can 
use.  No  skimping!  No  wait¬ 
ing!  No  more  chilly  baths! 


So#  how  housework  goes  faster 

when  you  have  plenty  of  really 
hot  water  on  tap  to  help  you. 
Dishes  wash  cleaner,  dry  faster. 
Laundry  is  finished  hours  sooner. 
Cleaning  and  scrubbing  are 
twice  as  easy.  Outside  chores  go 
faster  too.  Running  hot  water 
used  to  be  a  “luxury”,  but  Cole¬ 
man  makes  it  so  inexpensive,  no 
housewife  should  be  without  it! 


*READ  THIS  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE: 

You  don't  risk  a  penny:  Install  a  Coleman;  try  it  15  days  and  compare  it 
with  any  other  oil  or  electric  storage-type  water  heater  of  equal  size.  Then 
if  you  do  nqt  agree  that  Coleman  gives  you  hot  water  faster  and  at  lower 
cost,  your  Coleman  dealer  will  take  out  the  heater  and  refund  your  money. 


AUTOMATIC  OIL 


Coleman 


WATER  HEATERS 


If  you  cannot  locate  a  Coleman  dealer,  phone  or  write  the  nearest  of  these  Coleman  wholesale  distributors: 


IN  AND  AROUND  SYRACUSE 


E.  M.  O’DONNELL 

Company 

348-382  West  Fayette  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


IN  AND  AROUND  ALBANY 
AND  MIDDLETOWN 

ROSKIN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

Albany,  New  York 
Middletown,  New  York 


IN  AND  AROUND  SCHENECTADY, 
ELMIRA  &  OLEAN 


LeVALLEY,  McLEOD, 
KINCAID  Inc. 

Schenectady,  New  York 
Elmira,  New  York 
^  Olean,  New  York 


IN  AND  AROUND  NEWARK 

APOLLO 

Distributing  Company 

15-17  Shipman  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


See  your  nearest  Coleman  dealer  . . .  Look  for  his  ad  In  your  newspaper 


Farm  Family 
Sold  on 
New  Type  of 
Water  Heating 


"When  we  remodeled  our  house  the 
first  thing  we  wanted  was  an  auto¬ 
matic  water  heater,”  says  Bob  Stous, 
progressive  Jackson  County  farmer. 
The  Stouses  used  to  heat  water  on  the 
stove,  but  that’s  hard  work  and  they 
never  had  enough  hot  water  when  they 
wanted  it.  Here’s  how  they  solved  their 
hot  water  problem. 


It  takes  a  lot  of  hot  water  for  the 
happy,  hard-working  Stous  family  to 
operate  their  big  farm.  As  Bob  says, 
“We’ve  heated  our  house  with  a  Cole¬ 
man  Oil  Floor  Furnace  for  years  and 
knew  the  economy  of  Coleman  oil  heat¬ 
ing  over  any  other  kind ...  so  we  were 
already  sold  on  a  Coleman  Oil  Water 
Heater.”  And  that  is  what  he  got l 


All  the  automatic  hot  water  she  wants 
at  the  turn  of  a  tap  is  a  joy  for  Bertha 
Stous.  With  two-months  old  Gary  and 
four-year  old  Dean  she  can’t  afford  to 
skimp  on  hot  water  or  wait  on  a  balky 
stove.  She  finds  her  Coleman  so  clean 
and  so  economical,  too.  The  Stouses 
use  less  than  ten  gallons  of  fuel  oil 
a  month  for  their  30-gallon  Coleman. 


Charles  Marling  is  the  appliance  dealer 
who  helped  the  Stous  family  select  an 
install  their  Coleman  Oil  W ater  Heater. 
He  enjoys  seeing  folks  in  his  commun¬ 
ity  obtain  the  low-cost  luxury  of  a 
Coleman.  With  plenty  of  automatic 
hot  water  his  farm  customers  enjoy  a 
richer,  more  bountiful  life. 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 
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-  -  Real  ft  E  SIJETS 


Above :  (in  masthead)  Closeup  of  Elsie's  udder.  Sec¬ 
ond  generation  of  artificial  breeding,  she  is  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  Educator  bull. 

Left — William  Robinson,  Jr.,  laboratory  technician  at 
N.  Y.  A.  B.  C.  headquarters,  uses  a  photo-electric 
colorimeter  to  determine  concentration  of  a  sample 

of  semen. 


farm  is  available  for  cropping,  the  rest  being 
in  pasture  too  rough  to  plow,  woodland,  and 
swamp.  No  other  land  adjoining  their  farm 
is  available  or  suitable  for  expansion  of  their 
operation.  A  program  of  raising  roughage — 
alfalfa  and  brome  grass,  some  corn  silage — 
and  buying  grain  and  bedding  is  their  answer. 
Shortage  of  bedding  prohibits  their  use  of 
pen  stabling.  They  buy  hominy,  corn  distill¬ 
ers  grains,  bran  and  soybean  oil  meal  by  car¬ 
load  usually  through  the  G.  L.  F.  They  have 


♦  While  Olin  Cleverly  of  Warn¬ 
ers,  New  York,  watches,  Robert 
Webster,  inseminator  for  Firsr 
Onondaga  Artificial  Breeders 
Cooperative,  gets  his  instru¬ 
ments  ready  for  operation. 

AIRYRIDGE  MISTRESS  ELSIE  a 
second  generation  of  artificial 
breeding  in  the  Cleverly  herd, 
had  an  actual  record  in  her  first 
lactation  of  12,346  pounds  milk. 
With  her  is  Jim  Cleverly. 

451  pounds  fat  in  334  days 


Olin  Cleverly,  now  60  years  old,  splits 
credit  for  his  outstanding  herd  between  the 
Holstein  sires  available  to  dairymen  through 
the  central  cooperative,  and  his  son  Jim 
Cleverly,  35,  who  has  taken  full  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  the  herd  and  the  140 
acre  farm  located  some  15  miles  west  of  Syra 
r  use.  Jim,  incidentally,  is  the  sixth  generation 
of  the  family  to  live  on  this  farm. 

Breeding  is  not  the  only  problem  faced  by 
the  Cleverlys.  Only  about  75  acres  of  their 


Bi/  KOIIEHT  EASTMAN 

T 

IKE  MANY  ANOTHER  northeastern 
j  dairyman,  Olin  H.  Cleverly  of  Warn- 
JKLm  ers,  New  York,  walked  the  tightrope 
of  high  herd  production.  Back  in  1940 
his  Holsteins  produced  an  average  of  447 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Heavy  use  of  an  unproved  young  sire  could 
tumble  his  herd  off  the  high  rope.  Older 
proved  sires  were  too  expensive  and,  after 
their  proof  was  available,  were  too  short-lived 
for  him  to  use  economically. 

Cleverly’s  answer  back  then  was  the  same 
as  that  of  nearly  20,000  other  New  York  and 
western  Vermont  dairymen  by  the  beginning 
of  1948 — artificial  insemination  through  a  lo¬ 
cal  association  affiliated  with  the  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders  Cooperative. 

Soon  after  founding  of  the  central  associa¬ 
tion  in  June,  1940,  Olin  began  to  use  the 
service  through  the  First  Onondaga  Artificial 
Breeders  Cooperative.  In  the  last  complete 
testing  year  ending  in  January,  1948  (Clever¬ 
ly  has  been  in  his  local  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  continuously  since  1932) 
ids  herd  average  was  13,558  pounds  of  milk 
and  481  pounds  of  fat,  actual  records  on  two- 
htne  milking.  With  all  his  herd  of  30  milkers 
and  young  stock  to  a  total  of  7 1  now  using 
artificial  breeding,  Cleverly  has  not  only 
walked  the  tightrope  but  has  managed  to  inch 
Jt  34  pounds  of  butterfat  higher. 


not  yet  tried  grass  silage,  but  “hope  to  try  it 
this  summer.” 

“We’re  completely  satisfied,”  Olin  said  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  he  thought 
about  the  results  of  artificial  breeding. 

Back  of  that  satisfaction  lies  an  epic  story 
of  effort  and  cooperation  that  built  an  effec 
five  herd  improvement  plan.  Of  course 
growth  of  the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders 
Cooperative  is  paralleled  by  the  growth  of 
other  regional  arti-  ( Continued  on  page  24) 


— Photos  by  C.  Hadley  Smith 
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G.L.F.  Green  Pasture  Growing  Slash  pins  good,  lea  fy  pasture  cuts  teed 
costs  2  ways. 

1  G.L.F.  Green  Pasture  Growing  Mash  allows  for  the  growth-promoting  nutrients  contained  in 
It  good,  leafy  pasture,  therefore,  it  is  a  more  economical  feed. 

n  Birds  on  good  pasture  will  eat  5  to  8  per  cent  less  feed  when  they  have  mash  in  front  of 
2.  them  all  the  time.  If  you  restrict  mash  feeding  part  of  each  day,  you  can  cut  feed  consump¬ 
tion  safely  up  to  15  per  cent  when  the  birds  are  on  good  pasture. 

Cat  the  cost  of  prodaciny  pullets  this  year  with  Green  Pasture  Growiny 
Mash  and  yood9  leafy  pasture . 


G.L.F.  Hybrid  Corn  is  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  for  cither  silaye 
or  yrain . 


I  G.L.F.  Flybrids  produce  big- 
•  ger  yields.  A  G.L.F.  adapted 
hybrid  will  produce 


more  gram  or 

more  silage  per  acre.  That’s  been  proved  in  field  tests  and 
under  actual  growing  conditions  on  Northeastern  farms. 

y  G.L.F.  Hybrids  are  easier  to  harvest.  G.L.F.  Hybrids 
Ug  stand  up.  They  produce  strong,  sturdy  stalks  and  roots 
that  better  withstand  wind  and  corn  borer  damage,  which 


of  '  Dusts  has 

a  liu  T  Skilling 
a  ,e*al  punch.  5 

'  C,™ded  Dusts  go  {. 

Wended  »°re  ev< 
lan‘  ’"sects  and  disease 


ft  more 
•S.  Eve; 


ovv  that  G.L.F. 
iust  is  required 


Pick  Up  Your  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  At  Your 
G.L.F.  Service  Aycncy  Today 


After  July  /,  VJ4lt,  there  are  two  requirements  for  G.L.F.  membership 

Every  member  must  be  a  farmer. 

He  must  also  own  G.L.F.  Common  Stock. 

Only  G.L.F.  members  will  be  eligible  to  receive  1948-49  patronage  refunds. 

How  To  Join  G.L.F. 

If  you  are  not  a  member  and  wish  to  become  one,  you  can  join  today  by  pur¬ 
chasing  one  or  more  shares  of  G.L.F.  Common  Stock  through  your  local  G.L.4.^^^ 

Service  Agency. 
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More  harden  Sa§s” 

feei  r?W^  af  74J<n& 

«{|  II.  L.  COSLINE 


NO  WAY  has  yet  been  devised  for 
raising  a  garden  while  sitting  in  an 
armchair,  but  if  such  a  method  is  ever 
perfected  we  will  be  the  first  to  tell 
you  about  it.  There  are,  however,  many 
ways  of  getting  more  and  better  re¬ 
sults  from  each  hour  spent  in  the 
garden. 

Gardens  can  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  and  we  always  try  to  keep 
both  in  mind  when  we  talk  about  vege¬ 
tables.  One' group  is  made  up  of  village 
gardens  and  those  raised  by  people 
living  in  the  country  but  not  farming. 
Much  of  the  enjoyment  these  garden¬ 
ers  get  is  in  beating  their  neighbors 
and  getting  outdoors  and  watching 
things  grow.  The  other  kind  of  a  gar¬ 
den  is  grown  on  farms  where  results 
per  hour  of  labor  are  important  and 
where  enjoyment  is  mainly  in  the 
money  saved  and  the  better  eating 
which  comes  from  the  products. 

Grow  the  Easy  Crops 

If  you  belong  in  this  latter  group, 
why  not  consider  putting  most  of  your 
time  on  the  crops  that  are  easily 
grown  and  that  give  you  the  most  re¬ 
sults  and  the  best 
eating  on  a  year 
'round  basis  ?  To 
illustrate  what  I 
mean,  we  have 
come  to  pay  very 
little  attention  to 
growing  such 
crops  as  radishes, 
lettuce,  spinach, 
celery  and  similar 
vegetables.  Rad¬ 
ishes  are  easy 
enough  to  grow, 
but  if  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  them 
on  the  table  for 
any  length  of  time 
you  must  sow  them  every  few  days, 
and  that  takes  time.  Spinach  is  highly 
recommended  for  its  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  but  we  like  beet  greens  just  as 
well,  and  thinning  beets  for  greens 
benefits  the  remaining  plants  because 
it  gives  them  more  room. 

Asparagus  gives  us  excellent  returns 
for  the  work  we  pu*  on  it.  It  is  not 
just  the  asparagus  that  we  eat  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  spring;  it  is  also  the 
asparagus  that  we  freeze  and  which 
lasts  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  We 
fertilize  and  cultivate  the  entire  bed 
before  it  comes  up,  and  we  have  also 
adopted  the  practice  of  cutting  it 
right  down  to  the  ground  about  the 
middle  of  the  cutting  season  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  thorough  but  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  the  entire  bed  to  discourage 
the  weeds  further. 

Raspberries  also  give  wonderful  re¬ 
turns  for  the  time  spent  on  them.  We 
mulch  them  heavily,  and  about  all  the 
care  they  get  is  pruning  out  the  old 
canes  after  the  harvest  is  over  and 
cutting  back  the  new  canes  to  a  height 
°f  ak°ut  four  feet  in  the  spring. 

Blackberries  Nearby 

We  became  a  little  discouraged  with 
unting  wild  blackberries  and  decided 
o  grow  ours  at  hand.  So  now,  tucked 
away  in  a  corner  where  they  are  out 
0  the  way,  are  some  tame  black¬ 


berries  which  get  no  more  attention 
than  would  a  wild  patch. 

Strawberries  take  more  work  but 
again  they  can  be  made  to  last  the 
year  ’round  by  freezing  them  or  mak¬ 
ing  them  into  jam. 

Equally  important  with  us  are 
peaches,  plums,  and  cherries.  They 
cannot  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
Northeast  and  they  do  require  a  little 
care,  but  by  canning  or  freezing  you 
can  enjoy  the  results  for  the  entire 
year. 

Getting  down  to  annual  crops,  we 
get  the  most  good  from  peas,  snap 
beans,  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn.  Again, 
these  are  crops  which  can  be  canned 
or  frozen  and  not  merely  enjoyed  for 
a  few  short  weeks  in  the  summer.  On 
the  farm,  peas  can  be  put  in  broad¬ 
cast,  rather  than  in  cultivated  rows. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  some  weeds, 
but  with  very  little  care  you  will  have 
plenty  of  peas  for  eating  and  freezing. 

The  tomato-growing  problem  has 
been  complicated  by  blight  and  it  may 
be  that  eventually  tomatoes  cannot  be 
grown  without  spraying,  any  more 
than  potatoes  can.  You  can  take  a 

chance  by  setting 
plants  out  rather 
early  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  away 
from  potatoes,  or 
you  can  dust  at 
least  once  a  week 
during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Even 
with  dusting  the 
results  you  get  are 
so  important  that 
the  extra  work  is 
worth  while.  Some 
people  like  to  train 
them  on  stakes  or 
trellises.  Others  let 
them  follow  their 
natural  bent  of  sprawling  on  the 
ground.  Take  your  choice,  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  you  can  control 
blight  better  when  they  are  staked. 
(Editor’s  Note:-  You  do  as  you  darn 
please,  Hugh,  but  I  believe  in  cutting- 
down  labor,  so  I  let  mine  sprawl  and 
dust  them  for  blight. — E.  R.  E.  ) 

Plenty  of  Sweet  Corn 

Sweet  corn  can  be  grown  at  the  end 
of  a  corn  field.  There  will  be  cross 
pollination  but  that  won’t  affect  the 
crop  this  year.  Of  course,  you  wouldn’t 
want  to  plant  this  cross-pollinated 
seed  for  next  year’s  crop.  In  growing 
snap  beans,  our  chief  difficulty  is  to 
control  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle.  Once 
the  leaves  are  riddled,  it  is  too  late 
to  do  much  about  it.  You  can  either 
dust  with  rotenone  once  or  twice  a 
week  or  you  can  keep  watch  of  the 
leaves  and  dust  as  soon  as  eggs  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  under  sides.  The  results 
you  get,  counting  freezing  and  can¬ 
ning,  are  too  important  to  omit  this 
crop. 

As  for  other  crops,  let  your  time 
and  ambition  be  your  guide.  We  like 
parsnips  a  few  times  in  the  spring,  but 
the  crop  requires  a  full  season  of 
growth  and  they  do  not  add  much  to 
your  year’s  supply  of  food  unless  you 
want  to  experiment  with  putting  them 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


Strawberries,  fresh  from  the  garden, 
are  full  of  flavor  and  vitamins. 
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DUPONT  2.4-D 

WEED  KILLERS 

To  help  you  get  better,  cheaper  and  more  lasting  weed  control, 

Du  Pont  offers  three  different  formulations  of  2,4-D  Weed  Killers. 

No  one  formulation  of  2,4-D  works  best  under  all  conditions.  Use 
the  one  that’s  best  adapted  to  your  own  job: 

Du  Pont  83%  Sodium  2,4-D  Weed  Killer:  Designed  for  use  in 

dilute  sprays  or  concentrated  in  as  little  as  10  gallons  of  water  per  acre. 
Practical  for  most  types  of  equipment.  Controls  most  weeds  in  crops 
with  high  degree  of  safety.  Dissolves  easily  in  hardest  water,  no 
sediment. 

Du  Pont  2,4-D  67%  Amine  Weed  Killer:  Especially  for  low- 
volume  sprays  (as  low  as  2  gallons  an  acre)  on  crops  .  .  .  also  offers  a 
good  degree  of  safety  .  .  .  quick  and  easy  to  mix. 

4 

Du  Pont  2,4-D  46%  Ester  Weed  Killer:  For  tough  weeds  and 
woody  growth.  Mix  it  with  oil  or  water,  concentrated  or  dilute.  Espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  hard-to-kill  weeds  in  non-crop  areas. 

With  Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killers,  you  can  get  rid  of  weeds 
wherever  they  are  ...  in  crops  ...  in  fence  rows,  ditches  :  :  .  in 
ponds,  fallow  land  or  pastures.  You  can  control  annuals  such  as 
mustard,  pigweed,  radish  and  cocklebur  .  .  .  perennials  such  as 
thistles  and  bindweed,  wild  onion  and  garlic  .  :  .  sumac,  choke- 
cherry,  willows  and  other  woody  plants. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER:  For  the  Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killer  that 
best  fits  your  needs.  He  can  also  supply  many  other  Du  Pont 
pest  control  products.  Ask  him  for  the  free  booklet  on  “Weed 
Control  with  Du  Pont  Weed  Killers.”  Or  write  the  Du  Pont 
Company,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Department,  at  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  addresses:  Wilmington  98,  Del.;  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  1,  New  York;  34  Riverside  Avenue,  Rensselaer,  New  York. 

DU  PONT  INSECTICIDES:  DEENATE  *  DDT,  LEXONE  *  and  MARLATE  *  In¬ 
secticides,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  LORO*  Contact  Insecticide,  Cotton 
Dust  No.  10,  Cryolite,  Lead  Arsenate,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Nicotine 
Products,  Lime  Sulfur,  Phenothiazine-Lead  Arsenate  Mixture,  Paris 
Green. 

DU  PONT  FUNGICIDES:  ZERLATE*  FERMATE*,  and  PARZATE*  Organic 
Fungicides,  COPPER-A  Fixed  Copper,  SULFORON  *  and  SULFORON*-X 
Wettable  Sulfurs,  Sulfur  Paste,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  Bordeaux 
Mixture. 

OTHER  DU  PONT  MATERIALS:  2,4-D  WEED  KILLERS,  AMMATE*  Weed 
Killer,  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker,  PARMONE*  Pre-Harvest  Fruit  Drop 
Inhibitor,  Spray  Adhesive. 

*Reg.  Trade  Mark  ol  E.  X.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 
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WHO  OWNS  BIG  BUSINESS? 

EFORE  me  is  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  for  1947,  which  shows,  among  other 
things,  that  last  year  the  U.  S.  Steel  sales  dollar 


was  divided  as  follows: 

Employment  costs  took  .  42.6% 

Production  and  services  .  39.6% 

Wear  and  exhaustion  .  5.4% 

Taxes  and  government  .  6.4% 

Dividends  for  stockholders  .  3.3% 

Reinvested  in  business  . . 2.7% 


I  am  putting  these  figures  before  you  because  U. 
S.  Steel  has  recently  been  attacked  for  increasing 
the  prices  of  its  products  and  for  its  huge  profits. 
But  I  note  that  every  time  I  study  a  report  of  either 
so-called  big  business  or  small  business,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  profits  or  dividends  to  the  owners  grows 
smaller  each  year,  while  the  wages  and  taxes  grow 
larger.  And,  also,  there  is  very  little  left  to  be  re¬ 
invested  in  order  to  keep  the  business  going. 

I  have  also  found  in  studying  the  different  annual 
reports  that  in  many  large  companies  the  stock¬ 
holders  nearly  equal  or  outnumber  the  employees. 
For  instances,  U.  S.  Steel  has  approximately  228,- 
000  stockholders  as  against  approximately  286,000 
employees.  General  Electric  Company  has  185,000 
employees  as  against  249,000  stockholders. 

Who  are  those  stockholders?  Ninety  per  cent  of 
them  own  less  than  100  shares  each.  They  are  the 
common  people  of  America,  widows  and  orphans, 
old  persons  retired  and  dependent  on  their  lifetime 
savings  invested  in  the  stock  of  these  great  com¬ 
panies  to  keep  them  off  the  relief  rolls  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  lives.  Very  few  of  them  are  rich, 
and  the  few  stockholders  who  are  rich  have  to  pay 
such  heavy  taxes  on  their  income  that  they  have 
little  money  or  incentive  left  to  reinvest  their  earn¬ 
ings  in  business  in  order  to  keep  it  going  and  fur¬ 
nish  employment. 

FARM  BOYS  AND  TIIE  DRAFT 

“How  about  the  coming  U.  S.  Army  draft?  It 
seems  sure  from  the  papers  that  draft  law  will  be 
passed.  In  such  articles,  deferment  was  mentioned 
for  ministerial  students,  science  students,  and  con¬ 
scientious  objectors,  but  not  one  word  about  farm 
boys  or  any  farm  labor.  The  farm  labor  problem  is 
as  bad  or  worse  in  this  country  than  ever  before. 
Many  farmers  within  three  or  four  miles  of  me 
are  from  55  to  60  years  old.  No  help  at  all.  Dairy 
herds  are  being  sold  for  beef  or  reduced  in  size. 
Many  farms  will  have  no  work  done  on  them  or 
very  little. 

Now,  will  the  draft  take  care  of  young  farm  boys 
who  have  been  very  willing  to  stay  on  farms? 
Have  the  authorities  found  any  substitute  for  milk 
and  other  foods?  Who  is  going  to  feed  this  army? 
I  don’t  think  the  young  men  should  be  allowed  to 
jump  from  village  and  city  to  a  farm  to  avoid  the 
draft.  But  farm  born  and  raised  boys  who  have 
stayed  by  the  farm  should  be  left  there.” 

— G.  C.  G„  N.  Y. 

E  AGREE,  as  will  every  farmer,  with  every 
word  of  the  above  letter.  But  we  must  do 
something  besides  agree  with  it,  and  that  something 
is  for  the  leaders  of  all  farm  organizations  and 
farmers  themselves  to  make  sure  that  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  understand  the  facts  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  G.  C.  G.’s  letter. 

A  CHANCE  TO  PROMOTE 
UNDERSTANDING 

HE  ITHACA  Westminster  Foundation  is  send¬ 
ing  25  men  and  25  women  to  work  and  travel 
in  Holland  and  in  Germany,  where  those  young  peo¬ 
ple  will  have  an  opportunity  to  face  the  problems 
of  the  peace  and  reconstruction  with  other  students 
from  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Dutch  government  is  helping  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  these  students  and  to  organize  the  pro¬ 
ject  so  that  the  young  people  will  get  the  most  out 
of  their  trip.  The  Westminster’s  share  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  is  $1600,  to  take  care  of  tools,  food,  equip¬ 
ment,  visiting  lecturers  and  field  trips. 


£•  ft.  £adi*na*i 


Part  of  this  money  is  available,  but  Mr.  Klaer  of 
the  Ithaca  Westminster  Foundation  says:  “We  need 
some  financial  help,  and  it  may  be  that  there  are 
some  among  your  readers  who  might  feel  that  this 
is  a  venture  they  would  like  to  help.” 

Certainly  there  is  no  better  way  to  promote  peace 
than  by  increasing  the  understanding  of  our  young 
people  of  what  the  actual  European  situation  really 
is.  Any  gift,  however  small,  will  be  appreciated. 
Send  it  to  Rev.  A.  Lee  Klaer,  The  Ithaca  West¬ 
minster  Foundation,  Barnes  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WISE  CHOICE 

N  ELECTING  Leon  A.  Chapin,  Treasurer  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  as 
its  president  for  the  present  year,  the  Northeastern 
Dairy  Conference  made  a  wise  choice.  Mr.  Chapin 
has  been  a  lifelong  dairyman,  has  made  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  in  his  services  to  all  dairy¬ 
men  as  a  cooperative  leader,  and  is  highly  respected 
and  liked  by  everyone  who  knows  him. 

LOST  TOOLS 

N  RECENT  years  I  am  sure  that  I  have  lost  at 
least  fifty  dollars  worth  of  small  tools  because  of 
the  carelessness  of  myself  and  others  in  not  putting 
the  things  back  in  their  places  when  through  with 
them.  Our  buildings  are  far  apart,  necessitating  a 
lot  of  walkipg,  so  it  is  a  temptation  to  lay  the  tool 
down  when  through  instead  of  returning  it  to  its 
proper  place.  In  these  days  of  high  prices  and  scarce 
labor,  nothing  is  more  important  than  saving  steps 
and  chores.  Nothing  is  more  time-consuming  and 
aggravating  than  to  have  to  hunt  for  a  tool  every 
time  you  need  it  because  it  has  not  been  put  back 
in  place. 

Not  only  is  the  loss  of  the  tool  important,  but 
often  we  have  to  do  as  we  had  to  do  the  other  day 
at  our  place — stop  all  operations  and>  go  several 
miles  to  obtain  a  clevis  before  we  could  connect 
the  tractor  with  the  plow. 

One  way  to  help  insure  that  small  tools  are  re¬ 
turned  to  their  right  places  is  to  put  up  a  board 
over  a  work  bench  with  the  outlines  of  the  tools 
drawn  on  the  board.  Then  at  a  glance  you  know 
whether  or  not  a  tool  is  gone  or  where  to  put  it 
when  you  take  it  back. 

THAT  DRAB  "NEW  LOOK” 

AM  GOING  to  take  my  courage  in  hand  and  get 
way  out  on  the  end  of  a  wobbly  limb  by  express¬ 
ing  a  mere  man’s  opinion  of  this  so-called  “new 
look”  in  women’s  dress. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  man  say 
that  he  likes  it.  To  this  the  womenfolks  will  an¬ 
swer  that  it  is  none  of  the  men’s  darn  business  any¬ 
way.  But  wait  a  minute!  It  is  our  business,  because 
we  men  have  to  look  at  the  “new  look.”  And  it  is 
our  business  also  because  that  change  in  fashion 
cost  Americans  several  millions  of  dollars  not  only 
for  the  extra  cloth  required  but  because  many  other¬ 
wise  good  dresses  just  could  not  be  lengthened  or 
changed  to  conform  to  the  foolish  new  fashion. 
And  certainly  some  men  at  least  helped  to  pay  the 
cost.  This  extra  cost  came  at  a  time  when  ma¬ 
terials  were  scarce  and  high  priced. 

I  think  the  men  will  agree  that  there  well  could 
have  been  some  lengthening  of  skirts,  but  why  go 
to  the  other  extreme?  Honestly,  now,  isn’t  it  rather 
strange  that  women,  who  usually  have  a  mind  of 
their  own — and  how! — will  follow  like  sheep  the 

dictates  of  some  Paris  fashion  designer  who  doesn’t 
have  a  brain  in  his  head,  as  proved  by  the  fashions 
which  he  designs? 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  columnist  Bob  Consi- 


dine,  who  says: 

“The  new  look  has  had  a  fair  chance.  The  men 
of  the  country  have  been  mighty  patient — mightv 
patient.  We’ve  humored  the  women  more  than  thev 
deserved.  Throw  it  out!”  } 

Now,  ladies,  I  have  my  bomb  proof  shelter  all 
dug.  By  the  time  you  read  this  I’ll  be  in  it,  with  the 
cover  pulled  down  and  sealed  tight!  So  fire  away! 

GARDEN  ARGUMENT 

T  A  RECENT  conference  in  my  office,  I  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  a  garden  on  every 
farm  and  how  the  home-grown  garden  products 
particularly  when  well  frozen  and  canned,  add  to 
the  family’s  good  eats.  But  I  again  made  the  point 
that  farm  gardens  should  be  worked  with  farm 
machinery  and  not  by  hand. 

At  that  point  I  took  a  lot  of  kidding  from  the 
farm  women  who  were  present,  who  claimed  that 
if  there  was  any  garden  on  the  average  farm  it 
would  have  to  be  worked  by  the  women;  that  the 
men  never  would  take  the  time  to  use  the  farm 
machinery  for  garden  tillage. 

To  this  I  retorted  that  farm  women  certainly 
must  be  slipping  if  they  have  no  more  influence 
over  their  menfolks  than  that. 

Seriously,  I  think  it  is  absurd  in  these  times 
when  labor  is  so  scarce  for  a  farm  woman  to  plant 
and  cultivate  and  harvest  a  garden  with  hand  tools 
the  way  gardens  were  grown  a  hundred  years  ago. 
There  has  been  progress  in  everything  else.  Why 
not  with  gardens,  instead  of  depending  on  women 
to  do  the  work  by  hand  as  the  Indians  did? 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  at  least  one  man  in  the 
conference,  a  big  poultryman,  agreed  with  me  that 
the  garden  is  the  most  important  crop  on  the  farm. 

I  never  said  that  a  garden  should  be  away  off  in 
some  distant  field.  Of  course  it  must  be  near  the 
house — but  that  is  no  excuse  for  working  it  by  hand! 

LAUGH  OFF  THE  BELLYACHES 

HE  HIGH  sense  of  humor  of  our  old-time  fam¬ 
ily  physician  was  shown  by  the  sign  which  he 
had  pasted  up  in  his  office:  “Take  my  pills  and 
grow  fat.” 

t 

He  was  a  good  doctor  not  only  because  his  pills 
were  all  right,  but  mainly  because  he  was  naturally 
a  great  psychologist.  Whenever  anyone  in  our  fam¬ 
ily  was  ill,  not  only  the  patient  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  cheered  up  when  the  cheerful,  optimistic 
doctor  came. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  states  that 
one  in  seven  of  the  drafted  men  who  passed  physical 
tests  for  the  last  war  was  rejected  for  mental  rea¬ 
sons.  A  large  number  of  patients  are  ill  not  because 
they  have  any  disease  of  chest  or  abdomen,  but  be¬ 
cause  their  trouble  exists  in  their  heads.  They  are 
worriers.  The  Medical  Society  points  out  that  in 
many  cases  a  person’s  feeling  of  wellbeing,  good 
health  and  happiness  arises  in  the  brain,  just  as 
another’s  feeling  of  fatigue  and  ill  health  and  lack 
of  joy  in  life  stems  from  the  brain. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  human  history  when 
there  were  so  many  complex  problems  as  there  are 
now.  How  essential  it  is,  then,  that  we  keep  our 
thinking  straight  and  that  we  try  to  conquer  ner¬ 
vousness  and  worry.  If  we  try  to  laugh  and  be 
cheerful  even  when  we  don’t  feel  much  like  it,  we 
soon  find  our  attitude  not  only  helps  those  around 
us  whom  we  love  but  ourselves  most  of  all.  Anyone 
can  be  cheerful  when  ail  goes  well;  it  takes  more 
doing  when  we  have  a  bellyache. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

ARE  YOU  the  young  man  who  jumped  into  the 
river  and  saved  my  son  from  drowning  when 
he  fell  through  the  ice?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“Where’s  his  mittens?” 
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AA’s  Fanners’  Dollar  Guide 


FEE©  SUPPLIES;  Because  European  crops  are  expected  to  be  better 

than  last  year,  less  wheat  (perhaps  300,000,000 
bushels)  will  be  shipped  abroad  from  1948  crop.  About  570,000,000  bushels  will 
eventually  be  shipped  from  the  1947  crop.  Marshall  Plan  will  maintain  ship¬ 
ments  of  goods  to  Europe;  will  not  increase  them  greatly. 

U.  S.  winter  wheat  prospects  are  favorable,  promising  a  crop  of  860,000,000 
bushels.  This  will  be  below  last  year’s  record  crop  but  nearly  one-third  above 
average.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  estimates  feed  grain  produc¬ 
tion  (com,  oats,  barley  and  sorghums)  as  21%  above  ’47.  With  fewer  animals 
on  farms,  this  will  give  10  %  to  15  %  more  grain  per  head  next  winter. 

Feed  prices  are  expected  to  drop  when  new  crops  are  harvested;  perhaps  be¬ 
fore  if  weather  and  prospects  continue  good.  If  livestock  on  your  farm  is  below 
normal,  this  is  a  good  time  to  start  rebuilding. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS:  Long-time  farm  program  is  still  under  discus- 

sion  by  Congress.  Some  form  of  continued  price 
supports  seems  certain.  Present  law  may  be  extended,  though  many  farm  leaders 
are  urging  supports  at  lower  level.  They  also  favor  overhauling  parity  formula 
and  including  cost  of  farm  labor.  Continued  price  supports  may  increase  price 
squeeze  on  crops  not  supported. 

WAR  CLOURS;  In  spite  of  talk,  war  in  near  future  is  not  expected, 

but  more  money  will  be  spent  on  military  preparedness, 
which  is  always  inflationary. 

SUPPLIES:  Farm  supplies  are  more  plentiful.  Even  if  more  machinery 

is  exported,  there  still  will  be  more  for  U.  S.  fanners.  There 
will  be  less  used  machinery  sold  at  “gray  market’’  prices. 

Fertilizer  supplies  are  up — nitrogen,  4%  more;  phosphoric  acid,  6%;  potash, 
5%;  but  demand  is  even  higher.  Supply  of  nearly  all  insecticides  is  ample. 
Lumber  will  be  easier  to  get. 

PRICES:  Many  indications  point  to  higher  prices  of  supplies,  including 
preparation  for  war  and  continued  drives  for  higher  industrial 
wages.  President  Truman  still  demands  price  control  and  rationing  powers, 
but  Congress  gives  no  indication  of  going  along  with  him.  In  making  plans,  do 
not  discount  the  possibility  of  a  slump  in  general  price  level.  Sooner  or  later, 
such  a  slump  has  always  followed  every  war. 

EU;\§U]MER  REMAND:  Bi§'  demand  factor  often  overlooked  is  con- 

tinuing  population  increase.  Milk  produc¬ 
tion  per  capita  is  going  down  and  fewer  chickens  are  being  raised — indicating 
continued  near-shortage  of  milk  and  eggs.  Overall  demand  will  depend  on  con¬ 
tinued  employment  at  good  wages. 

FRUIT:  Warm  weather  in  March  brought  fruit  buds  along.  There  is  some 
danger  that  late  frosts  might  cut  yields  in  the  Northeast.  Con¬ 
siderable  damage  has  already  been  done  to  peaches  in  southern  states.  Out-of¬ 
storage  movement  of  apples  in  March  was  two  million  bushels  above  average, 
leaving  stocks  of  10  million  bushels  on  April  1,  which  was  3  million  above 
average. 

SHORTS:  Pasture  condition  is  above  average.  One  way  of  lengthening 

season  on  good  pastures  is  to  turn  cows  out  early. 

$ 

Figures  show  that  farmers  are  increasing  fire  insurance  coverage  of  farm 
buildings,  which  is  sound  in  view  of  replacement  costs.  Check  your  insurance 
coverage  to  sec  if  it  is  adequate. 

*  *  * 

Who  will  be  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  still  undecided.  Under-sec- 
retary  Dodd  will  be  Director-General  of  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  Jesse  Gilmore,  who  has  also  been  mentioned,  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  PMA  to  go  into  business.  Because  of  presidential  election  next 
fall,  appointment  of  Secretary  from  Department  personnel  has  been  expected. 
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smart  ’cause  she  has  hardened 
up  her  heart  and  forced  me  outside 
with  a  hoe  to  help  her  make  the  gar¬ 
den  grow.  At  first  she  tried  psychol¬ 
ogy  by  sayin’  she  agreed  with  me 
that  I’m  no  longer  young  enough  to 
plant  the  corn  and  all  such  stuff; 
and  yet,  said  she,  “I  think  you  need 
some  exercise  to  stay  on  feed.”  Says 
I,  ‘‘Oh  no,  that’s  just  what’s  wrong, 
the  thing  I  need  to  keep  me  strong  is 
lots  of  rest  and  sleepin’  yet,  so  if 
you’re  thinkin’  I  should  get  outside 
and  find  some  work  to  do,  I’m  ’fraid 
I  can’t  agree  with  you.” 

That  ended  her  psychology,  it  also 
was  the  end  of  me;  she  threw  me 
right  out  in  the  sun  to  get  the  gar- 
den  hoein’  done.  I  can  not  under¬ 
stand  a  bit  why  she  makes  such  a 
fuss  of  it;  all  summer  long  we’ll 
fight  the  weeds  to  grow  some  stuff 
that  no  one  needs,  there’ll  be  tomato 
worms  to  fight  and  rabbits  in  there 
ev’ry  night.  We’ll  eat  a  tenth  of 
v  hat  we  grow  and  all  the  rest  of  it  will  gq  to  friends  of  hers  who  aren’t  so 
mean  and  don’t  try  keeping  husbands  lean;  I’m  glad  that  garden  hedge  is  high 
so  I  escape  Mirandy’s  eye. 
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Remember,  they’re  simply 
packed  with  energy  and 
wholesome  nourishment! 
Few  foods  can  better  the 
nutritional  value  of  a  bowl 
of  cereal  with  milk  and 
sugar! 
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ONE  OF  THE  FRIENDLY  "Posts  CEREALS 

Tune  in  to  " The  House  of  Mystery,"  Sunday  afternoons — Mutual  Network 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 


Tractors  Fighting 


tractor  OIL 

E  CLOCK! 


THE  world’s  hunger  is  forcing  new  millions  to  depend 
upon  America’s  farmlands. 

Our  food  production  must  increase.  That  means  farm 
machinery  must  be  kept  working  longer .  .  .  engine  parts 
protected  better! 


VUDOL 

The  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


ORDINARY  OILS  can  be  expected  to  give  your  tractor  some 
60-70  working  hours  between  oil  changes.  Longer  punishment 
means  your  tractor  parts  may  be  subject  to  damaging  wear. 

EVEN  HIGHER*PRICED  OILS  cannot  always  be  depended  upon 
to  withstand  a  siege  of  grueling  work  for  longer  than  100  hours. 
And  that  isn’t  enough  service  for  a  hard-working  tractor. 

BUT  VEEDOL,  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  gives  a  full  150  work¬ 
ing  hours  of  service.  Why?  Because  it’s  refined  from  100% 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  .  .  .  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Nature  has  endowed  it  with  a  tougher,  longer-lasting  “film  of 
protection” — a  protection  that  lasts  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
ordinary  oils! 


SAVES  FUEL  — 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  — 

by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIRS  — 

through  greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  OIL  — 

good  for  150  hours  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  TRACTORS  — 

with  oil  protection  that  assures 

long,  economical  service. 

New  at  Tyd@!  Hying  A-  Dealer'. 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 


Available 
in  5  gallon 
pails, 

15,  30  and 
55  gallon 
drums. 


LIBERAL  TIRES  .  . .  "Good  ter  a  leng  safe  rtd»‘* 
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EvereHe  Davis, Crawfords- 
ville,  Iowa.  «My  16  Jerseys 
overaged  536  pounds  butterfat  ^ 
per  cow  in  DHIA  testing  Inst  ^ 
year.  This  was  highest  in  my 
association  and  I  showed  the 
most  profit  per  cow.  I  feed  Cow 
Chow  Concentrate  and  grain." 


DAIRYMEN  who 


Harry  and  Clarence  Moon, 
Strasburg,  Pa.  “We  put  out  better 
fhan  550  lbs.  (7  to  8  cans)  a  day 


from  the  23  cows  in  our  herd  almost 
every  day  last  year.  You  bet  we 
think  Cow  Chow  makes  more  milk.” 


Brook  Acres  Dairy,  Boise# 

Idaho.  “Sure,  I  get  more  milk  and  more 
profit  per  bag  of  Cow  Chow,”  says  W.  M. 
Crouch,  Supt.  “This  farm  got  6  cans  a  day 
from  22  cows  on  the  old  ration  and  9  cans 
from  the  same  cows  after  chang- 
ing  to  Cow  Chow  and  grain 
ration.” 

Albert  Mills,  Florence,  VL  “i  believe  good  cows 
will  always  make  more  milk  and  more  profit  from  a  bag 
or  a  ton  of  good  feed.  With  an  average  of  46  cows 
milking  last  year,  we  made  an  average  of  7,487  lbs. 
of  5%  milk  per  cow.  I’ve  fed  Cow  Chow  for  17  years." 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  •  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  •  Wilmington,  Del. 

Oswego,  N.Y.  •  North  Adams,  Mass. 


tywt  PifR/HA  Cow  Crow 


SEE  YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 


f  COMPLETE  CHOW 
*  SUPPLEMENT 
C0NcENTRAr£ 


V 
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4  £’•'  .  I  ■  . 
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YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  CAN 
SPRAY  YOUR  BARN  INTERIOR 

WITH 


WHITING  and  DDT 

■n  ONE  operation 

Cold  water  paint  and  DDT  combined  in  such  a  way  that 
the  paint  does  not  neutralize  the  killing  action  of  the 
fDT.  Save  money.  Let  your  Purina  Dealer  do  a  two-in-one 
spraying  job  in  your  barn  with  — 

purima^/^farm  row 
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“I  GOT  A  GLORY” 

Archibald  Rutledge  once  told  a 
story  of  how  one  day  he  climbed 
into  a  tiny  tugboat  on  which  he  had 
often  crossed  a  southern  river.  There 
was  a  new  Negro  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  boat,  who  sat  in  the  doorway  of 
the  engine  room  reading  the  Bible.  He 
was  large  and  fat  and  squatty.  But  he 
was  neat  and  clean,  and  his  worn  blue 
jeans  were  spotless.  Rutledge  also 
noticed  a  new  air  about  the  boat.  The 
engine  room  itself  was  immaculate  in 
appearance.  Gone  were  the  strong  odors 
which  he  remembered.  The  engine  it¬ 
self  shone.  The  brass  was  gleaming.  All 
the  bilge  under  the  engineer’s  seat  was 
gone.  Clothes  were  hanging  on  the 
walls  instead  of  being  strewn  around 
the  floors  and  benches. 

When  Rutledge  commented  to  the 
fat,  stolid  engineer  on  the  change,  ask¬ 
ing  how  it  came  about,  the  old  man 
looked  proudly  in  the  direction  of  the 
shiny,  smooth-running  engine,  and 
replied: 

“Mister,  it's  just  this  way:  I  got  a  glory!” 

Then  Mr.  Rutledge  said,  “Making 
that  engine  the  finest  engine  on  the 
river  was  his  glory  in  life,  and  having 
ca  glory,’  he  had  everything.” 


How  far  these  words  could  go  in 
solving  many  of  life’s  harassing  and 
unhappy  problems!  These  are  days 
when  each  of  us  needs  “a  glory.”  We 
carry  heavy  responsibilities  on  our 
shoulders.  They  can  burden  us  down, 
leaving  a  trail  of  litter  and  mess  from 
which  we  can  make  no  headway.  Or  we 
can  make  “a  glory”  of  some  of  the 
things  for  which  we  are  responsible. 

How  about  joining  me  in  a  “glory” 
month?  I  want  my  business  to  serve 
our  country  so  I  can  feel  “I  got  a 
glory.”  I  want  my  associates  to  have 
“a  glory,”  too,  and  be  the  best  kind  of 
men  and  women  to  meet  today’s  prob¬ 
lems.  I  want  my  home  to  represent  the 
happy,  enduring  things  which  a  home 
ought  to  represent.  And  I  have  an  idea 
most  of  my  readers  would  also  like  to 
make  “a  glory”  of  their  own  jobs  and 
responsibilities.  Let’s  take  time  out  to 
figure  where  the  greatest  needs  are — 
and  then  “get  a  glory.” 

Daringly, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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Met&te  MOST  VALUABLE 
HIRED  HAND 


A  BEAR  FOR  WORK  .  .  .  Yes,  just 

push  a  button  and  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
your  barn  is  completely  clean  ...  a// 
manure,  including  nutritive  liquids, 
loaded  directly  into  your  spreader. 


TOUGH  but  GENTLE..  .  The  Rugged  Crown  Barn  Cleaner 
is  built  to  give  you  years  of  trouble-free  service — designed  to 
do  the  job  carefully,  without  disturbing  the  cows. 

HIGH  SALARIED?  ..  .  No,  sir  .  .  .  for  a  few  cents  a  day, 
the  Crown  Push-Button  Barn  Cleaner  will  take  over  the  hardest, 
back-breaking  job  on  the  farm  and  do  it  better  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  do  it  yourself. 


You  need  this  extra  hired  hand  NOW  .  .  .  when  your  fields 
demand  your  time.  See  your  Crown  Dealer  or  write  for  full 
details  today! 


PuoAButfoftSfUyOMeHt 

h#  x^FOR  better  FARMING 

MARATHON 

FOUnDRV  MID  mnCHIRE  compnnv 
Dept.  A-248  WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


With  the  NEW 


:YM  (PATENTS  PENDING) 


MASTER  YOUR  FARM  JOBS 


Clears  Away  Brush,  Cuts  Trees,  Saws  Logs, 
Tills  the  Soil,  Mows,  Digs  Post  Holes 

Add  Acres  To  Your  Farm  with  the  Ottawa  BUZZ 
MASTER.  Clears  1  to  3  acres  a  day.  Propels  itself 
as  it  cuts  brush,  saplings  and  other  small  vegetation. 
Powerful  7  H.  P.  motor,  2  speeds,  swivel  axle,  brakes 
for  hillside  sawing,  adjustable  saw  shaft,  other  ex¬ 
clusive  Ottawa  features.  Does  many  farm  jobs;  runs 
belt  machinery.  Belt  Pulley  furnished.  Make  money 
sawing  wood,  clearing  land,  etc.,  for  neighbors. 


"MO-MASTER1 


Available  as  an  attachment  to  the 
famous  Ottawa  Buzz  Master  —  or 
complete  unit.  Cuts  48"  swath. 
Mows  close  to  trees,  under  fences. 
One  man  mows  3  to  6  acres  a  day. 


Saws  used  on  the  BUZZ  MASTER  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  our  own  saw  plant  .  .  .  made  according  to 
our  own  specifications  and  analysis,  of  finest  quality 
nickel  chrome  steel  obtainable. 

1948  Calls  For  Smart  Management 

To  keep  profits  up  costs  must  go  down.  That’s  why 
it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  new  work-saving, 
money-making  Ottawa  3  in  1  outfit  —  the  Buzz 
Master,  the  Mo-Master  and  the  Post  Hole  Digger. 
You  can  purchase  any  one  of  them  and  add  the  other 
two  as  attachments  or  GET  ALL  THREE  NOW  and 
have  real  year- ’round  power  equipment.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  details,  low  Factory -To-User  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  4-831  Penn  St,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


ROTARY  TILLER 
ATTACHMENT 


SB*' 


Increases 
crop  yields. 
Tills 

Adds  greatly  to  work-  25 '  swath 
saving,  money-mak¬ 
ing  ability  of  4,he  Buzz  Master. 
Double  flight  auger,  ‘lie-man’  pow¬ 
er.  Can  drills  ft.  deep  in  23  seconds. 
Furnished  as  attachment  or  com¬ 
plete  unit. 


Cut  Grass  fur  Silage 
"S&dtf,  and  (foeea 


IT’S  AN  ILL  WIND  that  blows  no¬ 
body  some  good”  may  be  applied  to 
the  wet  season  of  last  year. 

The  delay  in  getting  into  hayfields 
and  the  discouraging  sight  of  seeing 
cut  hay  rained  on  two  and  even  three 
times  convinced  a  lot  of  Northeastern 
dairymen  that  pei’haps  there  was  some¬ 
thing  to  this  grass  silage  business  after 
all. 

Unfortunately,  many  men’s  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  feeding  grass  silage 
didn’t  give  it  a  fair  break.  They  saw 
that  corn  yields  were  going  to  be 
doubtful  due  to  the  continuing  rain, 
so  they  took  hay,  too  wet  for  the  mow. 
and  ensiled  it. 

Even  those  who  ensiled  hay  instead 
of  grass  were  so  satisfied  with  the 
labor-savings,  the  spreading  out  of  the 
work,  and  the  maintenance  of  produc¬ 
tion  that  they  are  planning  grass  silage 
again  this  year.  The  only  difference  is 
that  instead  of  putting  in  hay  out  of 
desperation,  they  intend  to  put  in  real 
grass  and  get  at  it  as  soon  after  June 
1  as  possible. 

Ensiles  Haiiied-Ou  llay 

Late  in  June,  1947,  Clifford  Cofield 
and  son,  Kenneth,  of  the  Dale  Road, 
Warsaw,  Wyoming  County,  had  8  acres 
of  hay  cut  and  ready  to  go  in  the  mow 
for  their  40  head  of  Jerseys.  It  was 
three-quarters  Ladino  with  timothy 
and  some  blue  grass  where  the  Ladino 
had  killed  out.  Ken  told  me  it  was  in 
good  blossom  and  so  husky  it  was 
tough  to  mow.  The  mowed  field  was 
rained  on  three  times  in  as  many  days. 
To  save  the  crop  they  decided  to  en¬ 
sile  it,  so  drew  it  in,  sometimes  in  the 
rain,  and  ran  it  into  their  new  14x40 
foot  silo  through  their  corn  cutter. 
During  the  next  10  days,  hay  that  had 
a  chance  to  dry  went  into  the  barn  and 
wet  loads  into  the  silo  until  it  was  half 
full.  They  got  good  second  cutting  hay, 
especially  from  a  piece  of  Ladino  sowed 
in  1945. 

To  guard  against  spoilage  which  they 
thought  might  occur  in  their  uncovered 
silo,  the  Cofields  poured  a  10-quart 
sprinkler  can  of  half  molasses  and  half 
water  around  the  side  and  near  the 
door  of  the  silo  after  each  load  of  grass 
went  in.  Despite  the  matured  condition 
of  the  crop  and  the  adverse  weather, 
they  had  no  side  spoilage  but  did  lose 
iy2  feet' at  the  top  when  they  started 
feeding  out  in  late  summer. 

Summer  Feeding 

The  Cofields  have  only  eight  acres 
of  permanent  pasture.  They  told  me 
production  would  have  dropped  if 
they  hadn’t  had  the  grass  silage  to 
supplement  grazing.  They  had  sowed 
nine  acres  of  Sudan  grass  right  after 
their  corn  was  planted  and,  though  it 
stood  four  to  five  feet  high,  23  milk 
cows  ate  off  one  5-acre  piece  in  a  week 
and  it  was  all  gone  in  two  weeks! 

There  was  six  feet  of  grass  left  in 
the  silo  when  corn  was  ready,  so  the 
corn  was  dumped  right  on  top.  There 
was  no  noticeable  change  in  produc¬ 
tion  when  they  switched  from  grass  to 
corn.  Silage  and  an  18%  dairy  ration 
are  fed  twice  a  day  to  stanchion  cows. 
They  get  clover  hay  mornings  and  tim¬ 
othy  hay  at  night. 

The  Cofields  liked  the  grass-corn 
combination  so  well  that  they’ll  repeat 
it  this  year.  But  this  time  grass  will  go 
into  the  silo  before  June  10  to  be  fed 
out  during  late  summer.  The  nine  acres 
that  was  in  Sudan  last  year  will  be  put 
into  extra  husking  and  silage  corn. 


“We’ve  put  up  some  grass  silage  off 
and  on  for  10  years,”  John  Stratheam 
of  the  Durfee  Road,  Wyoming,  told  me. 
“And  we  know  now  that  you  get  out 
good  stuff  only  when  you  put  good  stuff 
in.” 

John  and  his  two  married  sons, 
Harold  and  Lee,  are  helped  on  their 
366  acres  in  three  farms  by  his  two 
younger  sons,  Edward  in  High  school 
and  Albert,  grade  school  student. 
They’re  milking  35  of  their  48  milch 
cows  and  have  85  head  altogether,  so 
everybody  works. 

Grass  for  silage  is  from  fields  of 
timothy,  alfalfa,  Ladino,  some  red 
clover  and  a  little  brome.  “It  doesn’t 
matter  much  what  it  is,”  John  says, 
“just  so’s  it’s  put  up  early  and  green.” 

They  filled  two  silos  with  grass  last 
year.  The  first  and  best  was  filled  the 
middle  of  June.  It  was  good  and  juicy, 
but  even  so  they  allowed  it  to  wilt  very 
little,  mowing  enough  for  a  load  and 
then  hauling  it  in  before  mowing  more. 
Field  equipment  consisted  of  tractor- 
mower,  swather,  hay  loader  and  a 
truck. 

They  didn’t  find  it  necessary  to  add 
hoops  to  the  wooden  silo,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  silage  is  coming  out  good.  John 
said,  “The  cows  go  right  for  it  and  are 
doing  as  well  on  it  as  on  anything 
we’ve  fed.” 

The  second  silo  of  grass  was  filled  a 
week  later.  Grass  for  it  came  from  a 
seven  acre  field  that  would  have  been 
plowed  for  corn  had  it  not  been  so  wet. 
Alfalfa  had  about  run  out  in  it  and 
there  were  lots  of  weeds.  John  says  it 
was  more  mature,  drier,  poorer  grass 
than  that  put  in  the  first  silo;  that 
they  had  more  top  spoilage  and  that 
much  stuck  to  the  sides  of  the  12x30 
foot  concrete  silo  they  put  it  in — but 
that  the  young  stock  is  eating  it  with 
relish. 

Spreading'  the  Work 

The  Strathearns  put  up  one  silo  of 
corn  because  they  like  to  feed  milch 
cows  corn  silage  once  a  day  and  grass 
the  other  time.  They  also  feel  that  hav¬ 
ing  both  spreads  the  work  out  more 
and  thereby  saves  hiring  extra  labor 
for  concentrated  silo  filling. 

The  Strathearns’  silos  are  all  open 
at  the  top,  as  are  many  in  their  area. 
They  have  a  tip  for  cutting  down  the 
amount  of  top  spoilage:  “After  it  starts 
to  heat,  go  up  and  tread  down  the 
crust  to  fill  up  the  air  space  that 
forms  between  the  crust  and  the  settl¬ 
ing  silage  underneath.” 

The  Strathearns  feel  that  they  add 
to  their  net  income  by  the  labor  sav- 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


"Gus?  He  was  taking  a  nap—but  >’« 
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MIGHTY  trucks  for  ’48!  &o/k/s* &v/M  to  widen 
Ford’s  Longer-Life  Lead  now  up  to  19.6%! 


It’s  a  proved  fact!  It’s  a  certified  fact!  It’s  an 
uncontested  fact  that  FORD  TRUCKS  LAST 
LONGER  ...  up  to  19-6%  longer!  And  the 
new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’48  are  engineered  to 
widen  this  longer-life  lead.  They’re  the 
strongest  Ford  Trucks  ever  built! 

Look  at  the  extra  strength  in  the  new 
Million  Dollar  cab  .  .  .  the  comfort  you  can 
take  for  granted.  New,  exclusive  Ford  Level 
Action  cab  suspension  prolongs  pab  life  by 
eliminating  cab  distortion  due  to  frame 
weave.  The  three  new  Ford  Truck  engines 

^  BONUS :  “Something  given  in  addition 


have  new  performance,  new  economy,  and 
new  extra  strength,  too.  Interesting  example: 
porous-chrome  plated  top  rings  for  pistons  in 
the  new  145  h.p.  engine. 

Extra  strength  all  down  the  line  .  .  .  for  the 
new  BIG  JOBS  with  G.V.W.  ratings  up  to 
21,500  lbs.  .  . .  for  every  one  of  over  1 39  new 
models.  They’re  built  with  a  strength  never 
be/ore  attained  in  Ford  Trucks.  New  strength! 
Extra  strength!  Bonus  Built  strength! 

See  your  Ford  Dealer!  Get  the  facts  on  the 
strength  engineered  into  Ford  trucks  for  ’48. 

to  what  is  usual  or  strictly  due.” — Webster 


BUILT  STRONGER  TO  LAST  LOAIGFB 


•  •  • 


LIFE  insurance  experts  prove  and  certify 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  UP  TO  19.6%  LONGER 
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It’s  the  modern  milker  that  does  automatically  what  other 
machines  have  to  be  helped  to  do ...  no  hand  help  is  needed 
...the  pail  does  the  work. 


TODAY  f 


As  the  pail  fills,  the  downward  and  forward  Tug  and  Pull 
is  automatically  increased.  This  keeps  those  lively  teat  cups 
down  where  they  belong  .  .  .  down  where  they  don’t  pinch 

off  the  flow  of  milk. 


"SURGE  — the  machine  that 
does  automatically  what  other 
machines  have  to  be  helped  to 
do.”  It  will  pay  you  to  spend  the 
few  minutes  it  takes  to  read  this 
interesting  and  informative 
booklet.  This  coupon  will 
bring  it  to  you  free  of  charge. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 


842  West  Belden  Avenue  •  Syracuse  4,  New  York 

Copyright  1918  by  Babson  Bros.  Co. 

CHICAGO  .  MINNEAPOLIS  •  KANSAS  CITY  .  SEATTLE  .  LOS  ANGELES  •  HOUSTON  .  ATLANTA  .  TORONTO 


Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4.  Dept.  3065 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE  copy  of  “The  Surge  Does  Automatically 
What  Other  Machines  Have  to  Be  Helped  to  Do.” 


Name. 


Address _ *. _ State 


American  Agriculturist,  May  1,  1943 

Controlling  MASTITIS 
in  tlie  Dairy  Herd 


DR.  H.  G.  HODGES  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College  estimates 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  cows  in  the 
country  are  infected  with  mastitis  to  a 
degree  that  reduces  production  by  20 
per  cent— a  very  serious  loss,  particu¬ 
larly  at  present  milk  prices. 

While  no  method  of  eradicating  the 
disease  is  yet  known,  it  can  be  kept 
under  control  by  following  a  program 
which  has  been  developed  by  patient 
experimental  work. 

Causes  ami  Treatment 

1.  Cows  are  bigger  than  they  were 
years  ago  and  the  stanchions  in  many 
stables  are  too  short  and  too  narrow. 
As  a  result,  cows  lie  with  udders  and 
teats  hanging  over  into  the  gutter, 
which  causes  injuries  that  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  mastitis.  One  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  steps  in  controlling  mastitis  is  to 
rearrange  stables  so  as  to  give  cows 
enough  room.  It  has  been  found  that 
pen  stabling  helps  to  protect  udders 
against  bruises. 

2.  Insufficient  bedding  exposes  ud¬ 
ders  to  cold  floors  and  teats  to  con¬ 
tamination  by  bacteria  from  dirty 
floors.  Provide  adequate  amounts  of 
bedding  and  disinfect  the  stable  period¬ 
ically  with  one  can  of  lye  to  13  gal¬ 
lons  of  water. 

3.  Muddy  barnyards  in  which  cows 
drag  udders  through  mud  and  filth  re¬ 
sult  in  infection.  High  thresholds  to 
the  stable  entrance  are  a  menace. 

4.  Dirty  milking  machines  and  ma¬ 
chines  in  poor  mechanical  condition,  or 
poorly  operated,  help  to  develop  mas¬ 
titis.  It  is  important  to  arrange  cows 
in  the  barn  so  that  the  cows  that  do 
not  have  mastitis  are  milked  first.  It 
helps  to  prevent  spread  if  seriously  in¬ 
fected  cows  are  milked  last  and  milked 
by  hand  rather  than  by  machine.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  milking  machine  on  longer  than 
is  necessary  is  a  bad  practice.  Most 
cows  can  be  milked  in  from  three  to 
five  minutes.  Follow  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  direction  as  to  cleaning  and  oper¬ 
ating  your  milking  machine. 

5.  Washing  udders  with  dirty  cloths 
rinsed  out  in  dirty  water  may  spread 
the  disease.  It  is  an  excellent  idea  to 
wipe  the  udder  of  each  cow  with  a 
clean  cloth  moistened  with  a  fresh 
chlorine  solution  before  milking. 

6.  Buying  cows  that  have  mastitis 
often  brings  the  disease  into  a  herd. 
When  you  buy  cows,  insist  on  an  ex¬ 
amination  by  a  veterinarian.  The  best 
replacement  is  a  heifer  that  is  raised 
on  the  farm. 

7.  When  raising  calves,  do  not  allow 
them  to  suck  each  other. 

8.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
that  heredity  may  be  a  factor  and  that 
cows  in  certain  families  may  be  pre¬ 
disposed  to  mastitis. 

9.  Some  relatively  new  remedies  for 
mastitis  have  been  discovered.  These 
are  welcomed  by  dairymen,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  some  cases  too  much  op¬ 
timism  accompanied  their  development. 
We  say  this  because  a  cow  seriously 
affected  with  mastitis,  even  though 
cured,  will  never  return  to  full  milk 
production  because  of  injury  to  the 
udder  tissue.  Furthermore,  a  cow  that 
has  been  cured  may  be  reinfected  with 
mastitis.  All  this  points  to  the  principle 
that  new  drugs  are  just  one  more  tool 
with  which  to  fight  the  disease  and 
cannot  replace  a  well-roLinded  program 
of  prevention  and  early  detection. 

How  to  Detect  Mastitis 

Routine  examination  by  your  own 
veterinarian  will  identify  cows  that 
have  mastitis.  This  includes  a  physical 
examination  of  the  udders.  Samples  of 
milk  can  also  be  examined  in  the  lab¬ 


oratory. 

Any  swollen  or  inflamed  udder  is  a 
dangerous  sign.  The  •  use  of  the  strip 
cup  and  the  bromothymol  blue  test  by 
dairymen  will  help  detect  early  cases. 

In  1946  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  appropriated  money  for  research 
and  control  of  mastitis.  Under  the  di- 
rection  of  the  New  York  State  Veter¬ 
inary  College,  with  Drs.  M.  G.  Fincher 
and  Harry  G.  Hodges  in  direct  charge, 
this  program  is  well  under  way. 

Five  laboratories  have  been  set  up 
in  widely  separated  points  of  the  State 
with  a  veterinarian  in  charge,  assisted 
by  a  laboratory  technician  and  a  sec¬ 


IIOLSTi;i\  CHAMPION 


Jane  Robens  of  Poland,  Herkimer 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Champion  Holstein  4-H 
Club  girl.  Jane  owns  16  animals, 
has  won  many  prizes  at  fairs,  and 
in  1947  attended  the  National  4-H 
Club  Congress  as  New  York's  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  National  4-H 
Dairy  Production  Contest.  Miss 
Robens  is  a  granddaughter  of  W. 
D.  Robens  who  has  made  history 
as  a  breeder  of  Holsteins. 


retary.  Demonstration  herds  have  been 
selected  by  local  county  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  made  up  of  the  county  agent, 
a  veterinarian  and  a  dairy  farmer. 

About  60  herds  have  been  selected  in 
the  State  for  observation  and  analysis. 
Each  herd  is  gone  over  thoroughly  once 
every  three  months  and  the  latest 
methods  of  detection  and  control  are 
followed,  and  results  studied  to  de¬ 
velop  more  facts  about  the  disease. 
This  program  is  certain  to  result  in 
new  knowledge  that  will  help  in  the 
control  of  this  disease. 

—  A. A.  — 

CUT  CRASS  FOR  SILAGE 
”EARLY  AAR  GREEN” 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
ing  of  grass  silage.  They  also  raise 
their  own  oats  and  barley,  corn  and 
wheat,  which  they  have  ground  and 
mixed  with  molasses,  linseed  oil  meal, 
bran  and  minerals  to  save  on  gram 
bills. 

These  men  pointed  out  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  find  in  putting  up  gras® 
silage — the  spreading  out  of  work,  its 
use  to  supplement  late  summer  pas¬ 
tures  and  the  maintenance  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Other  advantages  of  putting  UP 
silage  in  the  spring,  together  with  step- 
by-step  recommendations  for  putting 
up  good  silage,  were  set  forth  in  re¬ 
tail  in  the  American  Agriculturist  is¬ 
sues  of  Feb.  7  and  21.  If  you  missel 
these  articles,  drop  us  a  card  and  we 
see  that  you  get  reprints.  . 

—A.  James  But 


American  Agriculturist,  May  1,  19-18 
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B-K  is  easy  and  economical  to 
use.  It’s  a  chlorine  bearing  pow¬ 
der  with  50%  available  chlorine. 
And  it’s  the  chlorine  that  gets 
the  bacteria.  Many  bacteria,  in¬ 
cluding  Thermodurics — those 
bacteria  that  survive  pasteuriza¬ 
tion,  are  the  cause  of  high  counts 
and  poor  quality  milk.  Help 
reduce  bacteria  for  a  few  cents 
a  day  with  tried  and  tested  B-K. 

Adopt  the  B-K  Sanitation  Plan 

The  B-K  Plan  is  a  time-tested, 
economical  way  to  keep  utensils 
clean  and  sanitized.  Rinse  all 
utensils  and  wipe  teats  and  ud¬ 
ders  with  B-K  solution  before 
milking  .  .  .  rinse  and  then  scrub 
utensils  after  milking  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Manual  Kleanser. 

These  simple  steps  have  helped 
many  average-sized  farms  get 
amazingly  low  counts — and  high 
profits.  Send  for  helpful  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  profitable  B-K  Plan. 
Write  to  Dept.  AA,  B-K  Divi¬ 
sion,  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

\PENN  yip  SALT/ 

DAIRY  CHEMICALS 


Thousands 
of  satisfied 
HARDER  SILO 
*  owners  ! 


That’s  because  HARDER  is  the  SILO 
that’s  built  right,  the  silo  that  assures 
minimum  spoilage  with  a  minimum  of 
maintenance  trouble  and  expense. 
Stronger,  more  rigid,  more  air-tight. 
Original  continuous  door  front. 

Write  or  phone  for 
complete  information 
about  HARDER  —  the 
silo  that  has  proved  it¬ 
self  for  more  than  50 
years  as  the  best  to 
own,  the  easiest  to  use 
and  the  biggest 
money  saver — 
and  maker — for 
the  dairy  farm¬ 
er.  Specify  size 
desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


GLIDER”  SWEEPRAKES 


moves  hay  or  bundle  grain. 
Automatic  push-off.  Use 
with  tractor,  car,  truck 
Jeep,  Hundreds 
Sc*tisfied  users. 

Illustrated  folder 
*cnt  free. 

A-  I  STOCKWELl  HAY 
115  NORTH  MAIN  «  LARNE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sore  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FERTILIZING 

TOMATOES 

IN  1947,  KING  Farms,  Morrisville, 
Pennsylvania,  produced  2,186  tons  of 
tomatoes  on  210  acres  for  an  average 
of  10.4  tons  per  acre,  reports  Alvan 
C.  Thompson,  manager.  They  graded 
66  per  cent  No.  l’s,  32  per  cent  No.  2’s, 
and  2  per  cent  culls. 

On  most  of  the  fields  an  application 
of  500  to  750  pounds  of  fertilizer  was 
broadcast  and  plowed  down,  followed 
by  500  to  750  pounds  as  a  side-dress¬ 
ing  after  the  fruit  had  set.  The  anal¬ 
yses  were  7-7-7  and  5-10-10  based  upon 
soil  tests.  All  fertilizer  contained  25 
pounds  of  manganese  sulfate  and  10 
pounds  of  borax  per  ton.  Most  of  the 
fields  had  a  reaction  of  pH  6.0  so  no 
lime  was  used. 

Value  of  Manure 

In  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
chief  value  of  manure  in  tomato  grow¬ 
ing,  Campbell  Soups  soil  specialist,  Dr. 
J.  B.  Hester,  has  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  some  convincing  results.  His 
experiments  on  a  sandy  soil  low  in  or¬ 
ganic  matter  involved  a  comparison  of 
(1)  1,000  pounds  of  a  5-10-10  ferti¬ 
lizer,  (2)  same  amount  of  fertilizer 
plus  10  tons  of  manure,  and  (3)  same 
amount  of  fertilizer  plus  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  all  the  nutrients  in  10  tons  of 
manure.  All  fertilizer  was  applied  as 
a  side-dresser. 

Average  yields  (6  replicates)  for 
the  respective  treatments  were:  (1) 
9.15  tons;  (2)  9.53  tons;  and  (3)  10.61 
tons  per  acre.  This,  comments  Hester, 
indicates  that  the  great  value  of  man¬ 
ure  on  sandy  soil  is  the  plant  food  it 
contains. 

Monte  F.  Norcross  of  Hightstown, 
New  Jersey,  grew  23.27  tons  of  toma¬ 
toes  per  acre,  an  average  for  5.6  acres 
on  his  farm  in  1947.  The  soil  was  a, 
sandy  loam.  In  1946  the  field  was  in 
corn  and  an  average  yield  of  75  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  was  harvested.  Before 
corn  planting,  the  field  was  limed  and 
received  15  tons  of  chicken  manure. 
Corn  stalks  were  disked  down  in  the 
fall  of  1946  and  the  field  plowed  fair¬ 
ly  deep  in  March  1947.  Final  planting 
was  made  May  18,  using  a  row  trans¬ 
planter  and  starter  solution. 

A  5-10-10  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of 
250  pounds  per  acre  was  used  as  a 
side-dressing  at  first  cultivation.  At 
each  subsequent  cultivation  an  increas¬ 
ing  amount  was  used  until  at  the  last 
cultivation  750  pounds  were  used.  A 
total  of  1,800  pounds  of  the  5-10-10 
fertilizer  was  applied. 

Clark  Zuck  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
grows  on  his  greenhouse  range  cover¬ 
ing  six  acres  a  spring  crop  of  cucum¬ 
bers  and  a  fall  crop  of  tomatoes.  His 
tomatoes  are  fertilized  at  least  twice 
during  the  growing  season.  Just  before 
they  are  planted  in  the  permanent 
beds,  about  1,500  pounds  per  acre  of 
a  complete  fertilizer  high  in  potash  is 
applied  and  worked  in  with  a  rotary 
tiller.  Several  weeks  later  a  side-dress¬ 
ing  of  a  similar  quantity  and  analysis 
is  made.  Occasionally,  depending  on  the 
need,  a  supplementary  application  of 
straight  potash  is  made. 

—  A.  A.  — 

RED  BANDED  LEAF 
ROLLER 

This  past  year  the  red  banded  leaf 
roller  has  done  considerable  damage  to 
apples.  In  the  past  it  has  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  minor  pest  and  there  is  some 
belief  that  the  wide  use  of  DDT  is  part¬ 
ly  responsible.  Lead  arsenate  holds  the 
leaf  roller  in  check,  but  DDT  does  not. 

Scientists  at  the  Geneva,  New  York, 
Experiment  Station  suggest  that  two 
early  sprays  of  lead  arsenate  right  af¬ 
ter  blossoming,  taking  special  care  to 
cover  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  is 
advisable  if  a  DDT  program  is  used. 


Double  Barrel  Protection 


against 

Miopem  HVMGEK' 

Improved,  well  fertilized  pastures;  good  roughage  and  free  access  field 
boxes  filled  and  \ept  filled  with  Near’s  MinRaltone,  are  two  time' 
tested  ways  to  protect  stock  health  and  profits  from: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" —  Lac\  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  fed  year  round  by  a  combination  of  the  Free 
Access,  Hand  Feeding,  or  Pre- Mixing  methods  protects  all  livestock 
from  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  contains  11  essential  mineral  ele' 
ments,  plus  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  Free  Access  Feed' 
ing  and  the  MinRaltone  plan  for  stock  health  and  profits. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  tyeaUMVa/ 


40  POUNDS 

z: 

b  1^ 

J' 

t 

HAND  FEEDING 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

NEAR 


MinRaltone 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

A  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


“Toon'll  &e  ‘Tftaitetf  rffoeut  w£t& 


Immediate  Erection  is  necessary  for 
Storing  this  year's  crop  of  grass!! 

Don’t  be  late  in  ’48!  Show  more  dairy 
profits  by  using  and  storing  your  grass 
silage  in  a  guaranteed  Grange  Silo. 
Grange’s  9  exclusive  construction  fea¬ 
tures  give  you  every  fine  advantage 
and  benefit  known  to  modern  science. 
New  production  methods  make  your 
Grange  Silo  last  longer  .  .  .  makes 
it  easier  to  fill  and  feed. 

j*  —mm  mmmm  mmmm  mmm  mmmm  mmm  mmmm  mmm  mmm  wmmm  ■ 

•  ^formation  about  |  Without  any  obligation  to  me  in  any  { 
ll  this  couoon  pasted  1  Wav  nlcacn  conrl  mo  inlnrmntlnH  «- 


For  more 

Grange,  mail  this  coupon  pasted 
on  a  penny  post  card.  It  will 
give  you  Spring  priority  on  our  |  Silo, 
delivery  list,  still  will  not  ohli- 
gate  you  in  any  way.  MAIL 
IT  TODAY!  I 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC. 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


way,  please  send  me  information  re¬ 
garding  early  erection  of  a  GRANGE  " 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


J  NAME _ 

|  ADDRESS  . 

I 


(268)  12 
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VINO  4 


Sinclair  Refining  Company 


STOP  VINO!  WHAT'S 
THE  BIG  IDEA  ? 


/  JUST  WASHED  THE  INSIDE 
OF  YOUR  TRACTOR  ENGINE . 
IT  WAS  DIRTY. 


BUI ;  OF  COURSE,  AN  EASIER  WAY  TO 
KEEP  YOUR  ENGINE  CLEAN  AND 
POWERFUL  IS  TO  USE  THIS  PREMIUM 
SINCLAIR  OPALINE  MOTOR  OIL  REGULARLY. 


OPALINE  CLEANS  OUT  CARBON  AND 
SLUDGE  -  KEEPS  YOUR  MOTOR  CLEAN  AS 
A  WHISTLE.  BETTER  ORDER  OPALINE 
FROM  YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT. 


I'LL  PHONE 
HIM  NOW I 


PHONE  OR  WRITE  YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT  FOR 


SINCLAIR 


CALCIUM  Cl’ANlOt 

MULTI-PURPOSE  PEST  DESTROYER 


KILLS  WOODCHUCKS 

FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  2Vzt  A  HOLE 


Simple  To  Use— Apply  With  Spoon 

A  Fast-Acting,  Gas-Producing 
Powder  —  Not  a  Bait  —  One 
Whiff  Is  Enough— -It's  The  Gas 
That  Kills  'Em— Also  Kills  Rats, 
Mice,  Ants,  Many  Other  Pests. 
Instruction  leaflet  In  Every  Con 


S-H* . $3.75 

25-lbs...  $12.50 
100-lbs, .  $30.00 


AskhrCyanogat  at  Drag ,  Hardware ,  Seed  and  feed  Stores 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

30-A  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


(THE  FARRELL  HOIST 

FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  SON 
NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO.  N.J. 


UNADILLA 
•  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


rfl&UHCt  tfer  By  KENNETH  FLOYD 

Vegetable  counter 


WHEN  produce  is  moving  well,  no 
one  pays  too  much  attention  to 
the  various  links  in  the  marketing 
chain.  But  when  the  movement  slows 
and  supplies  back  up,  each  person,  at 
his  particular  point  in  the  chain,  must 
re-examine  his  operation  in  terms  of 
efficient  service.  He  must  also  analyze 
as  best  he  can  the  importance  of  the 
other  links  in  supplying  a  product  that 
Mrs.  Consumer  wants  at  a  price  she 
will  pay. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  in 
distribution:  (1)  grade  out  only  the 
poorest,  price  it  reasonably,  and  move 
it  fast;  (2)  grade  strictly  for  fancy 
and  No.  1  quality,  dispose  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  seeders  and  waste-using  indus¬ 
tries,  use  cold  storages  to  maintain 
quality,  and  supply  markets  according 
to  demand  at  the  necessarily  higher 
price.  In  actual  practice,  distributors 
swing  from  one  plan  to  the  other  ac¬ 
cording  to  consumer  buying  power, 
available  facilities,  and  the  supply  of 
produce  offered. 

Services  anil  Charges 

The  most  common  distributive  chain 
is  that  which  is  well  adapted  to  hand¬ 
ling  a  large  volume  of  merchandise. 
In  this  chain  the  grower  harvests  his 
crop,  field-run.  A  shipper  buys,  assem¬ 
bles,  sells  and  ships.  He  may  grade  and 
pack.  For  his  risk  and  services  he  will 
take  a  mark-up  of  10%  to  15%  on  his 
selling  price  according  to  the  services 
given.  In  other  words,  if  he  bought 
something  for  85c,  he  would  sell  it  for 
$1.00.  On  large  volume  he  might  use 
a  broker  to  locate  buyers.  Since  this  is 
the  broker’s  only  service,  he  can  oper¬ 
ate  on  a  narrow  margin,  say  2%.  With 
an  estimated  shipping  cost  of  15c  a 
package,  our  product  now  arrives  at  a 
terminal  at  a  cost  of  $1.17. 

The  most  likely  purchaser  is  a 
wholesaler  who  risks,  stores,  displays, 
sells,  gives  credit  and  delivers.  Depend¬ 
ing  upop  the  perishability  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  the  special  requirements  for 
selling,  he  will  mark  up  the  product 
15%  to  20%  on  his  selling  price.  At 
15%  the  item  now  sells  for  $1.37%  and 
goes  to  the  retailer  who  risks,  stores 
(small  quantities),  displays,  advertises, 
sells,  gives  credit  and  delivers.  Depend¬ 
ing  upon  perishability  and  condition, 
the  retailer  marks  up  from  25%  to 
40%  on  his  selling  price.  At  35%  the 
product  now  sells  for  $2.11. 

Various  shortcuts  in  this  distributive 
chain  intrigue  growers  and  retailers. 
Independent  retailers,  for  instance,  can 


form  cooperative  wholesale  units  and, 
if  as  efficient,  save  for  themselves  the 
profit  of  the  wholesaler.  They  must  as¬ 
sume  the  wholesaler’s  services,  but 
they  can  reduce  sales  effort  at  the 
wholesale  .  level  since  a  warehouseman 
can  now  take  phone  orders.  Chain 
stores  operate  in  this  fashion.  There 
must  be  enough  stores  so  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  meets  requirements  of  an  efficient 
wholesale  unit. 

If  the  grower  ban  get  his  operation 
large  enough,  or  can  cooperate  with 
his  neighbors,  he  can  take  over  the 
shipper’s  duties  and,  if  as  efficient,  can 
save  for  himself  the  shipper’s  profit. 
He  can  maintain  his  identity  with  a 
branded  product,  but  he  is  now  a  dis¬ 
tributor  and  running  a  specialized  busi¬ 
ness  different  from  production.  The  re¬ 
tailer-directed  cooperative,  the  chain 
store  buyer,  and  the  grower-shipper  are 
attempting  to  by-pass  the  broker  by 
dealing  direct. 

We  must  mention  the  commission 
man  who  acts  as  a  wholesaler.  He, 
however,  sells  for  the  owner’s  account 
at  a  cost  of  8%  to  10% — a  lower  cost 
justified  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
own  the  goods  and  therefore  takes  less 
risk.  Regional  markets  bring  buyers 
and  sellers  together  and  provide  space 
for  display.  Auctions  do  the  same  thing. 

Roadside  Stands 

In  operating  a  roadside  stand  the 
grower  takes  over  all  the  distributive 
steps,  the  major  requirements  being  a 
good  location,  a  variety  of  offerings, 
sufficient  volume  and  experience  in  dis¬ 
play  and  retail  sales.  These  are  varia¬ 
tions  of  our  key  distributive  chain,  a 
system  which,  since  it  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  many  years,  must  fulfill,  to 
a  degree  at  least,  the  basic  require¬ 
ments  for  satisfactory  distribution. 

In  practice,  however,  there  are  a 
number  of  weaknesses  which  need  cor¬ 
rection.  In  the  next  article  I  will  dis¬ 
cuss  certain  necessary  changes  in  har¬ 
vesting  techniques  preliminary  to  or¬ 
ganizing  a  modern  distributive  sys¬ 
tem  streamlined  for  speed  and  low  cost 
operation. 

— •  a. a.  — 

Weed  Control — Controlling  weeds  with 
2-4-D  has  proved  so  successful  in  New 
Jersey  that  the  Experiment  Station  is 
convinced  that  it  can  soon  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  use  on  many  crops. 
Tests  conducted  last  two  years  have 
proved  its  effectiveness  in  controlling 
weeds  in  com  to  point  where  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  necessary. — A.  K. 


-Photo,  Cornell  University 


At  first  glance  the  raw  ©f  strawberries  at  the  left  looks  better  then  the  one  el 
the  right,  but  most  of  us  prefer  strawberries  t©  looks.  Plants  in  the  row  at  the 
right  were  permitted  to  set  without  restriction  and  the  harvest  was  3  quarts 
In  the  row  at  the  right,  plants  were  allowed  to  set  about  6  inches  apart  and 
all  others  were  hoed  out.  Here,  from  the  same  length  of  row,  the  yield  was 

over  9  quarts. 


t 


Farm  Family 
Discovers 
New  Idea  in 
Water  Heating 


The  Turners  of  Clay  County  used  to 
heat  water  on  the  kitchen  stove.  But 
that  was  hot,  hard  work;  and  they 
never  had  as  much  hot  water  as  an 
active  farm  family  really  needs.  They 
wanted  an  automatic  water  heater 
that  wouldn’t  cost  a  fortune  to  run  — 
and  they  solved  their  problem  .  .  . 


"Of  course  we  didn’t  have  city  gas,  and 
electricity  is  pretty  expensive  for  heat¬ 
ing  water,”  says  hard-working  Riley 
Turner,  ‘‘so  we  found  that  an  oil-burn¬ 
ing  Coleman  is  best  for  our  needs.  It’s 
certainly  economical,  too.  Why,  we  burn 
only  about  ten  gallons  of  fuel  oil  a 
month  for  all  the  hot  water  we  use. 


Mrs.  Turner  finds  a  joy  to  have  auto¬ 
matic  hot  water  at  the  turn  of  a  tap. 
There’s  plenty  for  dishwashing,  and 
for  the  laundry  . . .  and  her  house  work 
goes  so  much  faster!  The  Turner’s  20- 
gallon  Coleman  Oil  Water  Heater 
heats  up  to  30  gallons  of  water  every 
hour.  Mrs.  Turner  says  she  can  forget 
about  her  Coleman  because  it  is  fully 
automatic.  She  has  no  fire-tending. 


who  showed  the  Turners  how  to  save 


money  with  an  automatic  Coleman  Oil 
>  ater  Heater.  He  finds  that  folks  in 
J's  c°mmunity  like  the  way  that  Cole- 
man.  guarantees  them  satisfaction  or 
ooney  back.  Farm  families  every - 
icre  are  switching  to  Coleman. 


Only  Coleman  Guarantees  Northeastern  Farmers 


FASTER  HOT  WATER 
LOWER-COST  HOT  WATER 


than  any  other  oil  or  electric  water  heater 


OR  YOUR  MOHEY  BACK 


ELECTR'C 

— iT 

electricity 

costs 

I  tc  per 


COUSMW? 

Oil  Water 

If  oil 


l  water 
cost 


water 

cost 


Even  this  smallest  20-gallon 
Coleman  is  guaranteed  to 
give  you  the  amazing 
quantity  of  50  gallons  of 
hot  water  the  first  hour 
.  .  .  and  30  gallons  every 
hour  after  that  —  more 
than  any  other  20-gallon 
oil  or  electric  heater. 


Tends  itself  without  dirt 

or  ashes  —  and  gives  you 
hot  water  whenever  you 
want  it  at  the  turn  of  a 
tap.  No  off-cycle  periods. 
Coleman  burns  clean  fuel 
oil.  Automatic  controls  do 
all  the  fire-tending  for  you. 


We  had  your  farm  needs  in 
mind  when  we  designed  this 
rugged,  speedy  Coleman  Oil 
Water  Heater.  It  burns 
fuel  oil,  so  it  can  be  used 
anywhere.  No  gas  or  electric 
connections  needed.  And  it 
gives  all  the  hot  water  a 
big,  active  farm  family  can 
use.  No  skimping!  No  wait¬ 
ing!  No  more  chilly  baths! 


See  how  housework  goes  faster 

when  you  have  plenty  of  really 
hot  water  on  tap  to  help  you. 
Dishes  wash  cieaner,  dry  faster. 
Laundry  is  finished  hours  sooner. 
Cleaning  and  scrubbing  are 
twice  as  easy.  Outside  chores  go 
faster  too.  Running  hot  water 
used  to  be  a  “luxury”,  but  Cole¬ 
man  makes  it  so  inexpensive,  no 
housewife  should  be  without  it! 


*READ  THIS  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE: 
You  don't  risk  a  penny:  Install  a  Coleman;  try  it  15  days  and  compare  it 
with  any  other  oil  or  electric  storage-type  water  heater  of  equal  size.  Then 
if  you  do  not  agree  that  Coleman  gives  you  hot  water  faster  and  at  lower 
cost,  your  Coleman  dealer  will  take  out  the  heater  and  refund  your  money. 


AUTOMATIC  OIL 


a 


i 


WATER  HEATERS 


If  you  cannot  locate  a  Coleman  dealer,  phone  or  write  the  nearest  of  these  Coleman  wholesale  distributors: 


E.  M.  O'DONNELL 

Company 

348-382  West  Fayette  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Le  VALLEY,  McLEOD, 
KINCAID  Co.,  Inc. 

Schenectady,  New  York 
Elmira,  New  York 

©lean.  New  York 


ROSKIN  BROTHERS, 

Incorporated 

Albany,  New  York 
Middletown,  New  York 


APOLLO 

Distributing  Company 

15-17  Shipman  St. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


See  your  nearest  Coleman  dealer  • ,  ,  Look  for  his  ad  in  your  newspaper 
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STEEL  THRESHERS 


Bring  you  all  the  advantages  of  welded  construction, 
ball  and  roller  bearings,  spiral  beater,  gravity  cleaner, 
latest  attachments,  and  other  improvements.  Light 
running,  Frick  threshers  do  a  bigger  day’s  work.  Two 
sizes:  22x36  and  28x47.  Get  full  details  now  from 
the  Frick  Branch  or  Dealer.  Branches  at :  Canandaigua, 
IN.  Y.,  Williamsport,  Penna.,  among  other  points. 


COMMERCE  GROWERS 

— Here’s  a  Tractor  Designed  for 


SEE  IT  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

OR  WRITE  DIRECT  TO  US  FOR  INFORMATION 


SEE  WHAT  YOU  ARE  DOING- 


USE  A 


TRACTOR 


PLOWING 

CULTIVATING 

PLANTING 

FERTILIZING 

For  close  cultivation 
of  onions,  celery,  beets, 
carrots,  etc.  Crop  clear¬ 
ance  22".  Single,  double, 
or  six-row  cultivating 
units.  You  see  what’s 
going  on  below  you  and 
ahead  of  you  .  .  .  and 
you  ride  while  working! 
Attractively  priced. 

POWER  AND 
IMPLEMENTS  ALL  IN 
ONE  UNIT 


DEPT.  G,  GRAND  HAVEN  STAMPED  PRODUCTS  CO..  GRAND  HAVEN.  MICH. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Golden  Acre  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  5e0-$  1.75;  l,000-$3.00. 

SWEET  POTATO  PL  ANTS— Porto  Rico  from  Certified 
Seed.  500-$2.50;  l,000-$4.75. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS— *1.00  per  hundred. 

TOMATO  PLANTS  —  Marglohc,  Rutger.  500-S2.00; 
l,000-$3.50. 

ONION  PLANTS — Bermuda  and  Prizetaker.  500-S2.25; 
1 ,000-$4.50. 

SWEET  PEPPER  PLANTS — Ruby  King  and  California 
Wonder.  500-J2.75:  I  ,<)00-$5.50. 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS  ready  for  shipment 
about  April  I5th-3l)th,  Tomato  and  Potato  about  May 
20th-30th,  Pepper,  June  Ist-IOth. 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order  to  save  C.O.D.  Fee. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA. 


COPENHAGEN  MARKET,  GOLDEN  ACRE.  BALL- 
HEAD,  FLAT  DUTCH,  EARLY  JERSEY  AND  CHAR- 
LESTON  WAKEFIELD  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  FIELD 
GROWN-READY  APRIL  1 5th-30th.  l,000-$3.00;  500- 

5 1 .75. 

MARGLOBE  AND  RUTGER  TOMATO  PLANTS. 
I.000-$3.50;  500-$2.00. 

PORTO  RICO  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FROM  CER¬ 
TIFIED  SEED.  l,000-$4.75;  500-S2.50. 

READY  MAY  20th-30th. 

BERMUDA  AND  PRIZETAKER  ONIONS. 

I.000-S4.50;  500-$2.25. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS.  $1.00  per  hundred. 
(SWEET)  CALIFORNIA  WONDER  AND  RUBY  KING 
PEPPER  PLANTS.  l,000-$5.50;  500-$2.75. 

READY  JUNE  Ist-IOth. 

Busy  Bee  Plant  Farm,  -  -  Franklin,  Va. 

DUMP  WAGONS 

2  Yd.  rapacity.  Like  New.  Team  or 
Tractor  Hitch. 

Cold  Springs  Construction  Co.,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Yonr  Garden 

the  quick  and  easy 
way  with  a  SO  & 
SO  then  fertilize 
along  the  row 
with  this  little 
drill  that  sows 
pinches,  pack¬ 
ets  or  pounds 
without  drib¬ 
ble  or  waste. 


CIRCULAR 
ON 
REQUEST 


Is  indexed  for 
more  than  forty 
kinds  of  flower 
and  vegetable 
seeds.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  marks  next 
row  at  one  opera- 
,  tion. 

Excellent  for  dis¬ 
tributing  fertilizer 
along  side  the  row. 

Prices  Postpaid 
DRILL  only..  $3.80 
with  Marker..  $4.25 
with  ext.  Hopper 
(for  fertilizer)  $4.15 
with  both  Marker 
and  Hopper _ $4.60 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 

North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


SPRING-SUMMER  FARM  CATALOG 


FREE  ! 

Many 


Green  Cover.  Over  2800  bargains — Coast  to  Coast, 
equipped.  Reduced  Prices! 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  New  York. 
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New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Bargain  For  Higher  Prices 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


AS  USUAL  at  this  season,  prices  for 
canning  crops  are  topics  of  intense 
interest.  Canners  are  anxious  to  get 
their  acreage  signed,  and  growers  are 
reluctant  to  sign  as  long  as  there  is 
a  chance  of  a  better  offer.  The  reor¬ 
ganized  and  expanded  New  York  State 
Canning  Crops  Growers’  Association  is 
active  in  keeping  members  informed 
Some  canners  report  that  stocks  have 
been  moving  slowly. 

Arthur  Poelma  of  Albion,  secretary 
of  the  growers’  association,  reports 
that  500  growers,  meeting  recently  at 
Kendall,  indicated  that  “canners  were 
experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  tomato  acreage.  Growers 
thought  they  should  have  a  price  re¬ 
turning  them  approximately  $30  per 
ton.  It  was  decided  to  hold  another 
meeting  in  a  week  or  10  days.  In  the 
meantime  growers  felt  they  would  re¬ 
frain  from  contracting  until  a  satis¬ 
factory  price  was  made.” 

Spring  Work  Starts  Slowly 

Farm  work  has  been  progressing 
fairly  normally  upstate,  but  any  hopes 
that  this  would  be  an  earlier-than- 
usual  spring  have  been  in  vain. 

Considerable  plowing  has  been  done 
and  oats  planted  on  the  higher  ground, 
but  as  April  begins  to  slide  into  May 
not  a  furrow  has  been  turned  on  a  lot 
of  land  that  is  marked  for  oats.  Occa¬ 
sional  rains  generally  have  been  good 
for  seeded  ground,  but  “drying  days” 
have  been  few.  Added  to  that,  severe 
drops  in  temperature  overnight  have 
not  helped. 

Some  muckland  was  planted  by  mid- 
April,  and  in  Erie  County  early-set 
muck  crops  were  nipped  by  frost.  A 
number  of  market  gardeners  are  gamb¬ 
ling  that  there  will  be  an  absence  of 
severe  cold  and  are  getting  seed  and 
some  plants  in  the  ground.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  only  scattered 
local  reports  of  winter  damage  to  or¬ 
chards. 

By  contrast  with  continuous  wet 
weather  of  last  spring,  farmers  have 
no  kick  this  year.  But  the  open  winter 
and  light  rainfall  earlier  in  the  spring 
induced  the  hope  that  this  spring 
would  be  early.  Pastures  are  green  and 
growing,  but  at  this  writing  the  ground 
is  cold  and  warm  rains  are  needed.  An 
average  date  in  Western  New  York 
for  turning  cows  out  to  pasture  is 
from  May  10  to  15  and  it  is  not  indi¬ 
cated  so  far  that  it  will  be  any  earlier 
this  year. 

Milk  Orders  ”o£  Age” 

With  distribution  of  April  checks 
(for  March  milk)  to  dairymen,  the 
Rochester  milk  marketing  order  com¬ 
pleted  100  months.  It  was  instituted  in 
December  1938.  The  Niagara  Frontier 
order,  also  under  state  administration, 
was  suspended  by  a  court  decision 
from  February  to  July  1939.  During 
that  time  a  pooling  program  was  op¬ 
erated  under  a  voluntary  agreement, 
but  this  apparently  proved  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  the  order  was  voted  in  again 
July  1. 

The  New  York  metropolitan  order, 
administered  under  joint  state  and 
federal  authority,  was  started  a  month 
earlier  than  the  Niagara  Frontier  or¬ 
der,  but  it  also  was  affected  tempor¬ 
arily  by  an  adverse  court  decision. 

I  do  not  have  all  the  figures  for  the 
three  orders,  but  it  is  easily  apparent 
that  the  greatest  thing  the  marketing 
orders  have  done  for  producers  is  to 
bring  a  considerable  degree  of  stability 
to  prices  and  distribution.  Prices  have 
risen  from  the  ruinous  level  of  the 
late  ’30’s,  and,  while  many  producers 
feel  they  have  not  kept  far  enough 


ahead  of  costs,  there  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  little  complaint  about  the 
marketing  order  plan. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  since  the  order  was  instituted, 
consumption  of  Class  1  (fluid)  milk 
in  the  Rochester  market  has  increased 
about  34  per  cent.  Consumer  incomes 
have  been  up  during  the  war  period 
and  since,  but  it  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  constancy  of  supply  un¬ 
der  the  marketwide  pooling  system 
has  aided  this  increase  substantially. 

The  Producers’  Bargaining  Agencies 
for  the  three  markets  have  gained  ex¬ 
perience  and  confidence,  demonstrating 
that  different  groups  of  farmers  can 
cooperate.  Referring  to  completion  of 
the  “century”  month,  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  said  editori¬ 
ally:  “Political  aspirants  have  eyed  the 
post  of  administrator,  but  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commissioner  DuMond  has  put 
public  service  and  efficiency  first.” 

Plan  Potato  Field  Day 

A  committee  headed  by  Herbert  E, 
Johnson,  Monroe  County  agricultural 
agent,  has  set  August  14  as  the  date 
of  the  annual  field  day  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club.  Site  will  be  the  ad¬ 
joining  Pittsford  farms  of  J.  W.  Hop¬ 
kins  &  Son  and  Irving  M.  Hopkins 

1’m  An  FFA  Now 

I  got  a  kick  and  a  surprise  the  other 
night  at  the  Rush-Henrietta  FFA 
annual  dinner  when  President  Myron 
Fuoco  asked  me  to  stand.  He  then 
read  a  citation  for  “service  to  the 
farmers  of  America”  and  presented  me 
with  a  certificate  of  honorary  member¬ 
ship.  It  was  the  nicest  honor  ever 
handed  to  me. 

—  A. A.  — 

F.  F.  A.  TRAINS  TFAPFRS 
AT  OSWEGATfMIE  CAMP 

ACK  IN  July  1945,  some  300  New 
York  Chapters  of  Future  Farmers 
of  America  got  together,  organized 
the  Future  Farmers’  Leadership  Train¬ 
ing  Foundation  and  purchased  a  camp 
in  the  Adirondacks  which  has  been 
named  Oswegatchie  Camp.  The  price 
was  $33,500.  which  is  a  lot  of  money  in 
anyone’s  language. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  in  the 
past  two  years  the  bovs  have  reduced 
the  mortgage  to  $9,062.50.  They  are 
hoping  and  planning  to  pay  off  this 
mortgage  in  the  near  future  in  order 
to  save  interest  and  also  to  raise 
monev  for  camp  improvements. 

Oswegatchie  Camp  is  not  set  up  as 
a  vacation  camp;  it  will  be  conducted 
as  a  leadership  training  school. 
Throughout  the  summer,  seven  camp 
periods  of  a  week  each  ■will  be  organ¬ 
ized,  with  100  bovs  attending  each  per¬ 
iod,  making  a  total  of  700  farm  boys 
who  will  get  invaluable  training  in 
leadership.  The  camp  fee  for  each  bov 
who  attends  is  $14.00. 

A  camp  director,  Harold  Noakes  of 
Moravia,  already  has  been  hired, 
also  a  cook  for  the  entire  season.  In'1' 
provements  have  been  made  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  supply;  new  equipment  has  been 
purchased,  and  everything  will  be 
ready  to  go  when  the  first  leadership 
training  period  opens  on  July  15. 

— ■  A. a.  — 

A  new  48-page  illustrated  booklet 
called  “Aberdeen- Angus  Cattle  Raising 
at  Its  Best”  has  been  prepared  by  t  c 
American  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders 
Association,  7  Dexter  Park  Avenue, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois.  Any  American 
Agriculturist  subscriber  who  is  inter 
ested  in  beef  cattle  can  get  a  copy 
without  charge  by  making  a  request  ° 
the  Association. 
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Just  Start  the  Engine 


SPRAY 


and 


PEERLESS1 
Power  Sprayers 


It’s  the 
Work-Saving 
Time-Saving 

WAY 


Hudson'Trail- 
A-Spray”.  150 
gal.  tank. 


Count  the  many  times  you’ll  wish  you 
had  a  power  sprayer  —  for  applying 
weed-killer  safely,  correctly  on  large 
fields. ..spraying  the  orchard. ..white¬ 
washing  the  barn  and  sheds  . . .  high- 
pressure  spraying  of  livestock... 
disinfecting  stock  pens,  hog  and  poul¬ 
try  houses...surface  spraying  of  DDT. 

Do  these  and  many  other  jobs  with  a 
Hudson  Peerless  Power  Sprayer.  You 
will  save  valuable  hours  of  time  and 
back-breaking  work  —  do  a  much 
more  effective  job.  The  powerful 
engine  does  the  work  —  you  only 
operate  the  controls  and  gun. 

Built  by  the  world's  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  of  sprayers,  Hudson  Peer¬ 
less  Sprayers  are  built  right  to  serve 
long  at  low  cost.  Easy-starting'engines 
. . .  long-life  high-pressure  pumps  .  . . 
double  agitators ...  oil  -  and  chemical - 
proof  hose  and  fittings  assure  depend¬ 
able,  trouble-free  service. 


Hudson 
Power  Sprayer 


Hudson  Skid- 
Mounted 
Power  Sprayer. 


Spray  9  to  10  acres  per  hour  with 
HUDSON  Multi-Nozzle  Boom 


Correctly  designed  for  SAFE  applica¬ 
tion  of  weed  killers.  Easily  attached  to 
any  Hudson  Power  Sprayer.  Outer 
sections  are  hinged  to  swing  upward 
for  spraying  shrubbery,  trees,  slop¬ 
ing  roadsides. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

©1948.  H  D.  H.  MF6.  CO.  * T.  M.  REG.  U .  S,  PAT.  OFF. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Chicago  II,  Illinois 

Kd/ed  o+td  P'laue.ci 

Sprayers  and  Dusters 
Poultry  Equipment 
Tools  and  Barn  Equipment 
Livestock  Equipment 
farm  Ventilation  Equipment 


For  Every  Minute  You  Spend  j 

AT  YOUR  HUDSON  DEALER  j 

Y©y  II  Save  Hours  on  Your  Farm  5 

* 


2.ue4tioa  “Sax 


Is  reed  canary  grass  good  for  hay  or 
pasture? 

Most  men  who  have  tried  it  will  say 
that  they  would  grow  reed  canary 
grass  only  where  other  grass  can’t  be 
grown.  This  usually  means  a  spot  that 
is  very  wet.  As  one  man  put  it,  “Reed 
canary  grass  is  a  better  crop  for  hay 
or  pasture  than  cattails.”  Reed  canary 
grass  has  a  running  root  stock,  and 
where  it  becomes  established  it  some¬ 
times  persists  if  you  want  to  plow  the 
land  later. 

We  have  read  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  molasses  on  grass  silage.  Where 
molasses  is  used,  does  it  help  to  control 
mold? 

Mold  will  develop  whenever  there  is 
air  in  the  silage  whether  molasses  is 
used  or  not.  In  the  presence  of  air, 
mold  will  destroy  the  acid  which  is 
present  either  in  grass  silage  or  corn 
silage.  Then  after  the  acid  is  destroyed, 
decay  organisms  are  able  to  grow. 
Mold  is  prevented  by  having  the  silo 
air  tight,  by  putting  in  silage  before  it 
is  too  dry,  and  by  packing  thoroughly. 

How  can  we  control  grubs  that  appear 
on  the  cow's  back  in  the  spring? 

When  the  lumps  appear  in  the 
spring,  use  a  1  per  cent  rotenone  dust 
and  rub  it  along  the  cow’s  back.  A 
quart  of  dust  will  treat  15  to  20  cows. 
They  will  need  about  3  treatments  as 
new  swellings  appear.  We  are  told  that 
this  pest  could  be  practically  eradi¬ 
cated  if  all  dairymen  would  follow 
this  practice. 

Will  round  kernels  of  seed  corn  give 
as  good  a  crop  as  flat  kernels? 

The  round  kernels  at  the  tip  and 
butt  of  an  ear  have  the  same  inheri¬ 
tance  as  the  flat  kernels  and  give  an 
equally  good  crop.  In  many  cases  these 
round  kernels  can  be  bought  for  less 
money,  and  the  only  caution  you  need 
to  take  is  to  see  that  your  corn  plant¬ 
er  has  the  correct  plates  for  their  use 
and  that  you  plant  at  the  correct  rate. 

Do  lightning  rods  really  protect  build¬ 
ings  against  lightning? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  cor¬ 
rectly  installed  rods  are  a  real  protec¬ 
tion.  Some  authorities  state  that  they 
are  99%  effective.  There  have  been 
cases  where  buildings  that  had  no  rods 
were  protected  by  nearby  tall  trees  but 
were  struck  and  burned  after  these 
trees  were  cut  down. 

How  much  fertilizer  can  be  used  on 
field  beans  with  profit  and  what  analysis 
is  recommended? 

The  most  common  fertilizer  analyses 
for  beans  are  5-10-5;  4-12-4;  3-12-6. 
The  average  application  seems  to  be 
300  pounds  to  the  acre  but  tests  have 
shown  that  higher  applications  are 
profitable,  at  least  up  to  600  pounds, 
and  perhaps  to  800  pounds  per  acre. 

Why  is  California-grown  red  kidney 
seed  recommended? 

Seed  was  formerly  grown  in  the 
East,  but  blight  became  very  prevalent 
and  at  present  California  is  the  only 
safe  source  for  blight-free  seed.  Cer¬ 
tified  California  seed  carries  a  blue  tag 
with  the  word  “certified”  in  red  letters. 

What's  the  seeding  rate  per  acre  for 
Sudan  grass  and  how  deep  should  it  be 
planted? 

35  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  recom¬ 
mended  and  seed  should  not  be  planted 
over  an  inch  deep. 


DOES  ^?OftTANT  Jogs 


...  J  SINGLE 
IN  4 APPLICATION 


f.  PAINTS  WHITE 

2.  KILLS  GERAIS 

3.  KILLS  FLIES 


Why  pay  for  two  or  three  spraying  jobs  in  barn, 
poultry  house  or  cellar — first  for  whitewash¬ 
ing,  then  for  disinfecting,  then  for  DDT— when 
Carbola  does  all  in 


ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

DISINFECTANT  in  Carbola  destroys  on  contact  the  germs  of  many 
profit-taking  diseases,  including 

MASTITIS  BRONCHITIS  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

BANG’S  DISEASE  CHICKEN  CHOLERA  HOG  CHOLERA 

TUBERCULOSIS  HOG  FLU 

(Copies  of  independent  laboratory  test  reports  on  request) 

CONTAINS  DDT  DRIES  WHITE 

Kills  spiders,  90%  less  cobwebs 
for  8  to  10  months. 

Better  sanitation.  Lower  bacteria 

Used  for  32  years  by  farmers  everywhere  to  help 
control  livestock  diseases  and  to  get  white  walls, 
and  in  recent  years  (since  DDT  was  added)  to 
kill  flies  as  well. 

Never  put  DDT  in  or  on  wet  hydrated  lime,  which 
destroys  DDT;  Carbola  contains  no  lime. 

MAKE  SURE  YOU  ARE  GETTING  CARBOLA 
ASK  TO  SEE  THE  PACKAGE 

Hardware,  feed,  seed,  drug,  farm  stores.  1  lb. 

25*,  5  lb.  750,  10  lb.  $1.25,  25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85. 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  &  S.  W. 

For  name  of  nearest  dealer  write  to 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Natural  Bridge  111,  N.  Y. 

established  1916 


Other  Products  By 
Carbola  Chemical  Co. 

CCC  396  DDT  Garden  Dust 

CCC  25%  &  5096  DDT  Wet- 

table  Powders 

CCC  3-6  (DDT  &  Copper 

Insecticide  &  Fungicide 

Dust) 

CCC  25-31  (DDT  &  Copper 
Insecticide  &  Fungicide 
Spray) 

CCC  31%  Copper  Spray 
CCC  25%  DDT  Cattle  Spray 
CCC  1096  DDT  (Powder  for 
roaches,  bedbugs,  Hce,  etc.) 
CCC  Garden  Rotenone 
CCC  Copper  Rotenone 
II Y  LITE  596  DDT  Wall 
Paint  (for  homes  &  milk 
houses) 

HYLITE  Cement  Paint 
HYLITE  Water  Putty 
CCC  Rat  Destroyer 


GARDEN  TILLER 


Makes  it  Easy 
to  Work  1  to  20  Acres 
of  Common  Crops 

The  Mulsifier  Soil  Tiller! 

A  great  time  and  labor 
saver !  Prepares  the  soil 
for  planting  in  a  single  operation.  Pulver¬ 
izes  the  soil  as  fine  as  if  it  were  plowed, 
disced  and  harrowed.  Spreads  fertilizer  as 
it  tills.  Ideal  also  for  cultivating.  Has  ade¬ 
quate  power  for  all  workable  soils.  Travels 
at  speeds  up  to  2V2  miles  per  hour.  Easy 
to  operate.  Nothing  to  do  but  guide  it. 
Any  teen  age  boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Sells 
at  a  fraction  of  the  price  of  a  tractor. 
Send  nostcard  for  circular. 

MULSIFIER  CORPORATION 

361  Midland  Detroit  3,  Mich. 

*Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 


ROTARY  SOIL  TILLER 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  b-*5h,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


MINNESOTA  1166  or  GEM,  EVERBEARERS 

50-$l. 50;  I00-S2.25.  Streamliner  everbearer,  50-52.05; 

IO0-S4.50.  Premier,  50-SI. 35;  I00-S2.00.  Dunlap,  50- 
SI. 15;  1 00-S  1.75.  Asparagus  I  yr.  50-$l.00.  Rhubarb 
25-SI. 35.  Concord  or  Niagara  grapes  2  yr..  No.  I. 
3-85c;  6-$ 1 .60.  Postpaid. 

Wolnik  Nurseries,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PREMIER,  DORSET,  CATSKILL,  EVERBEARING 
STREAMLINER.  Certified  Muck  Grown,  Fresh  Dug. 

BRAMAN  BROTHERS,  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  MAKE  HAY  WHILE 
THE  SUN  SHINES 

The  hay  drying  season  is  almost  here. 
Don’t  wait  any  longer!  Order  your 
hay  drying  equipment  now  to  make  your  getting  in  the 
hay  easier  for  more  profits.  Check  your  requirements, 
then  make  your  purchases  from  the  largest  distributor  of 
hay  drying  equipment  in  the  East.  Prompt  delivery.  We 
gladly  provide  assistance  in  planning  without  obligation, 
tfrite  for  details.  NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
Box  AA,  Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Pres.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  60  Cents  Each,  $6.00  per  Doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing 
Age  $1.20  Each,  $12.00  per  Doz.  All  Prepaid.  LATEST 
NEW  INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  Pember¬ 
ton,  Atlantic,  Dixi,  Burlington,  Etc.  2  Yr.  Plants  $1.50 
Each,  $16.00  per  Doz.  3  Yr.  $2.50  Each,  $26.00  Doz. 
GEORGE  N.  MORSE,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


The  Blizzard  handles  any  crop — wet, 
green  or  dry — delivers  it  at  any  an¬ 
gle  direct  from  blower  fans  to  silo, 
hay  mow  or  pit  silo  without  trouble¬ 
some  elbows.  This  all-angle  pipe  out¬ 
let  is  one  of  Blizzard’s  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  NOT  AVAILABLE  IN  ANY 
OTHER  MACHINE.  Blizzard’s  15  un¬ 
usual  features  of  advanced  engineer¬ 
ing  and  construction  mean  many  years 
of  easy,  trouble-free  operation  with 
complete  satisfaction — the  reason  Bliz¬ 
zard  is  the  choice  of  so  many  success¬ 
ful  farmers. 

Get  tha  Blizzard  Catalog,  also  the 
valuable  Blizzard  Booklet,  “The  Why 
and  How  of  Grass  Silage”  from  your 
nearby  Blizzard 
Dealer  or'  Service 
Distributor  or  Writo: 

BLIZZARD 

Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 

■■■■Hi 
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Livestock  and  Poultry  need 

3®MS9!S 

IN  FEED 

When  buying  formula  feeds,  mineral 
mixtures  or  salt  blocks,  make  sure 
they  contain  iodine.  Generally  they 
do  — most  high-grade  feed  products 
supply  IODINE. 

iodine  will  help  keep  your  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  free  from  goiter 
and  related  conditions.  As  a  result, 
oilspring  will  be  healthier,  better 
able  to  survive. 

To  be  sure  you  are  getting  iodine 
in  the  feeds  and  minerals  you  buy, 
ask  your  dealer. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The  Place 
of  iodine  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm 
Animals .” 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  t.  III. 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $04.85 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  00 

Sturdy  attractive  range  shelters,  fully  built 
and  painted.  Assembly  in  half  an  hour.  Our 
price  is  below  your  cost  to  build  your  own 
shelters.  Save  feed  and  raise  better  pullets 
on  range.  Shipped  in  flat  sections.  Shipping 
weight  230  lbs.  Also  feeders,  scoops,  etc.  Free 
Literature.  BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

M.  C.,  2d  NILES  AYE.,  WARREN,  OHIO. 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades'  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers. 
Read  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 
“Dear  Sir:  I  think  I  must  be  one  of  the 
very  first  to  use  Walko  Tablets.  Some 
35  years  ago  when  I  started  raising 
chicks  I  saw  Walko  Tablets  advertised 
as  an  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have  de¬ 
pended  on  Walko  Tablets  ever  since.” 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  in¬ 
fection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs.  Drinking  wTater  often  becomes 
infected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock  be¬ 
fore  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For  over 
forty  years  thousands  of  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  have  depended  upon  them.  You,  too, 
can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets  as  a  valua¬ 
ble  antiseptic  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contaminat¬ 
ed  drinking  water. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  water.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  little 
chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entire¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50,  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  406,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

STARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
PAUL  S.  PELLMAN,  Owner  RICHFIELD  Pa. 


UEESE 


MAMMOTH 


GEESE  EGGS.  derfui  stock.  Get 


Early.  Also  White 

GEBHARDT  FARM. 


King 


TOULOUSE.  Won. 

order  in 
Pigeons,  breeder  stock. 

MUSCATINE.  IOWA. 


H  O  M  E  M  V  II  E  R  A  A  (>  E  F  E  E  II  E  R 


THIS  RANGE  FEEDER 
can  be  made  at  low 
cost  out  of  odds  and 
ends  of  scrap  lumber. 
It  holds  about  one 
bag  of  mash  and  can 
be  filled  directly  from 
a  truck.  Easily  mov¬ 
ed,  some  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  poultrymen  re¬ 
move  the  roof  and 
use  the  same  feeder 
in  the  hen  house. 

The  base  is  made 
of  5-i  n  c  h  material 
with  4-foot  sides,  30- 
inch  ends  and  center 
rib.  The  upright  ends 
and  center  section  are  30  inches  long,  20  inches  wide  at  the  base  and  taper 
to  7  inches  at  the  top. 

Short,  tapering  pieces  are  nailed  at  the  top  of  each  end  piece  to  hold  up 
the  roof.  End  boards  of  the  roof  are  36  inches  long  with  a  9-inch  peak  taper¬ 
ing  down  to  about  4  inches. 

Before  nailing  down  the  roof  boards,  make  sure  they  are  long  enough  with¬ 
out  fitting  the  frame  too  snugly.  Drill  holes  through  both  the  ends  of  the  roof 
and  the  tapering  strips,  and  insert  a  bolt  at  each  end  for  hinges.  A  lathe 
should  be  nailed  around  the  grain  openings  to  prevent  waste. 

— Charles  L.  Stratton. 


Keeping  Poultry  Healthy 


THE  OLD  adage  that  “prevention  is 
better  than  cure”  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  poultry.  A  hen  or  baby 
chick  does  not  represent  enough  in¬ 
vestment  to  make  much  individual 
treatment  worth  while.  In  some  dis¬ 
eases,  flock  treatment  can  be  used, 
but  in-so-far  as  prevention  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  it  is  far  more  satisfactory. 

Buying  Clucks 

The  first  step  in  keeping  your  poul¬ 
try  healthy  is  to  buy  baby  chicks  with 
care.  Pullorum  is  the  disease  most 
commonly  carried  by  chicks  but  there 
is  little  danger  if  you  buy  from  hatch¬ 
eries  which  blood-test  breeding  stock 
until  no  reactors  are  found. 

Old  Hens 

It  is  possible  to  buy  mature  fowls 
which  apparently  are  healthy  and  yet 
have  them  introduce  disease  into  your 
flock.  The  birds  may  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  some  disease  which  is  not 
yet  evident,  or  some  of  them  may  have 
recovered  from  a  disease  and  still  be 
carriers.  The  safest  thing  to  do  when 
you  buy  old  stock  is  to  quarantine 
them,  that  is,  to  keep  them  away  from 
your  regular  flock.  Put  a  few  of  your 
hens  in  with  them;  then  if  the  new 
stock  is  carrying  some  disease,  the 
few  of  your  own  hens  that  you  put  in 
with  them  may  get  it  but  you  will  have 
a  much  better  chance  of  not  spreading 
it  to  the  entire  flock. 

Road  Birds 

Quick  sanitary  disposal  of  hens  or 
chickens  that  die  helps  to  prevent  dis¬ 
ease  spread.  One  of  the  handiest  ways 
of  doing  this  is  to  have  a  disposal  pit, 
which  can  be  made  by  burying  two  or 
three  good  sized  tile  to  form  a  pit  and 
by  putting  a  cover  over  it  with  a  small 
hole  in  which  you  can  drop  dead  birds. 
The  hole  should  have  a  cover  which  is 
easily  removed  and  replaced. 

Visitors 

Many  poultrymen  prefer  that  visit¬ 
ors  stay  out  of  the  poultry  houses.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  there  is 
some  danger  of  spreading  disease  when 
a  visitor  comes  direct  from  one  poul¬ 
try  farm  to  another.  Poultry  buyers 
are  especially  dangerous  because  they 
visit  many  farms  in  the  course  of  a 
day. 

Sanitation 

A  well-planned  program  of  sanita¬ 
tion  is  important.  One  step  is  to  have 
brooder  houses  thoroughly  clean  and 
disinfected  when  chicks  go  in;  and  if 
they  are  to  be  raised  on  the  range, 
choose  ground  where  poultry  has  not 


run  for  at  least  two  years.  Many  poul¬ 
trymen  follow  the  practice  of  caring 
for  the  chicks  first,  rather  than  doing 
the  work  in  the  laying  house  first  and 
going  from  there  to  the  brooder  house. 

Ventilation  > 

It  is  more  difficult  to  keep  a  poorly 
ventilated  poultry  house  clean  and 
sanitary.  Because  there  is  less  live 
weight  of  poultry  in  proportion  to  the 
air  space  in  the  poultry  house  than 
there  is  in  the  case  of  cows  in  a  dairy 
barn,  the  problem  of  ventilation  is 
somewhat  more  difficult,  but  a  proper¬ 
ly  constructed  laying  house  can  be 
kept  reasonably  dry  if  all  angles  are 
studied  and  proper  steps  taken. 

Vigor 

It  goes  without  saying  that  vigorous 
hens  are  less  subject  to  disease  than 
those  that  lack  vigor.  The  kind  of 
chicks  you  buy  and  the  way  you  raise 
them  are  the  deciding  factors. 

Management 

The  term  “management”  covers  just 
about  everything  you  do  in  taking  care 
of  hens.  There  is  more  danger  of  dis¬ 
ease  if  you  crowd  more  hens  into  a 
pen  than  should  be  accommodated  and 
if  the  feed  you  give  them  is  not  ade¬ 
quate. 

Treatment 

The  use  of  drugs  to  cure  sick  hens 
covers  two  points:  Prevention  in  the 
form  of  vaccination,  and  flock  or  indi¬ 
vidual  treatment  of  those  that  are  sick. 
Two  diseases  that  can  be  prevented  by 
vaccination  are  chicken  pox  and  laryn- 
gotracheitis.  Examples  of  flock  treat¬ 
ment  are  the  use  of  sulfa  drugs  to 
control  coccidiosis  in  young  stock. 

Losses  of  poultry  by  death  are  one 
of  the  big  holes  in  profitable  poultry 
raising.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
in  maintaining  hen  health,  and  some 
of  the  unknown  factors,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  some  angles  in  control  of  fowl 
paralysis,  are  being  studied  by  scien¬ 
tists. 

—  a.a.  — 

A  CRATE  CAUTION 

Any  poultryman  is  justified  in  being 
suspicious  of  live  poultry  crates  in 
which  poultry  has  been  sent  to  market. 
There  is  a  very  real  possibility  that 
they  can  spread  disease  to  your  flock. 
Poultry  crates  are  very  handy  for 
many  purposes  around  the  farm,  but 
it  is  always  wise  to  have  one  set  of 
crates  for  use  on  the  farm  and  have 
another  set  for  shipping  birds,  and  to 
store  these  shipping  crates  in  a  build¬ 
ing  that  is  not  used  for  poultry. 


KERR  CHICKS 
RING  THE  BELL 


AVerr's  sturdy 
chicks  give  you 
quality  eggs 
and  quality 
meat,  ring  up  a 
sturdy  profit. 

120,000  blood 
tested  breeders 
from  high-record 
pullorum  -  tested 
stock.  240-acre 
breeding  farm.  5 
breeds,  2  crosses.  40th  year.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Weekly  hatches. 
Advance  order  discount.  FREE  Poultry 
Raiser's  Guide  and  price  list. 

NEW  YORK  N.  J.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Paterson  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  Woodbury  Dunmore 

Schenectady  Jamesburg  Reading 

Binghamton  CONN.  Danbury  Stroudsburg 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


PUHHYBROOK 


IPROFIT-BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatches 
every  week. 


New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  — 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 


Write  tor  Circular  —  established  1 920. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR. 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson.  New  York. 
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New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for,,  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money  with 
poultry. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY.  INC. 

Box  59. 


WallingtorU,  Conn 


SIC  ZNC.  lECHOKrt 

i fMV 


SPECIAL  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  Unscxed  Pits.  Ckls. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEG.  PROM  EGGS  100  1  00  100 

PROD U CKO  ON  OUR  OWN  FAJIM  $14.  $27.  $4. 

Large  Type  S  G  W  Leg.  _ _  12.  25.  2. 

N.  U.  Reds  _  14.  20.  2. 

White  &  B.  Rocks -  14.  20.  2. 

Rock-Red  Cross  _  14.  20.  u. 

Assorted  Heavy  Ckls.  $10.-100.  Proui  Bloodtested 
Bleeders.  Cat.  IREK. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  r a. 


GRAYBILL’S  Chicks 


26.  2. 
22.  10. 
25.  10. 


Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D -  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

GRAYBILL’S  SPECIAL  MATING  100  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns -  $14.  $28.  $2- 

AA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns -  13. 

Br  &  Wh.  Rox  &.  Cross  Breeds . .  15. 

AAA  Br.  Cr.  &  AAA  N.  U.  Reds  (Dir.)  16.  — 

Spec.  H.  Mix  $9.  Mix  No  Sex  Guar.  $7.  100%  “Vf 
arrival  guar  Sex  guar  95.%  BWD  Tested  Breedere. 
(3  to  4  wk.  old  Wh.  Leg,  Pits.  50c  Ea  Ship  Exp.  toi.i 
Order  direct  or  write  for  FREE  Literature 
C.  S.  Graybill  Pltry  Farm  &  Hatch.  Box  4,  Cocolamus,  ra 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-one  years  of  breeding  U.S.R.O.P.  Foundation. 
S.  C.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  tn 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  &  start¬ 
ed  Chicks.  Get  our  1948  Price  List  Write  Today. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  r  ■ 

CHICKS  s?at"c«8ed 

Big  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Bl.  Minorcas  Pj- 
100;  Pits.  $22.;  Ckls.  $3.  N.H.  Reds.  Wh.& Bar.  Rocks, 
Ilamp- Rocks  &  Rock-Hamps  $14.-100;  P^.  $18.. 

$10.  Assorted  $8.  H.  Mixed  $10.  Light  $5.  100%  WJ*} 
Order  direct  from  adv.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Parcel  ro 
Wayne's  Chick  Farm,  Box  A, McAlisterville.  P°; 

MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

Tile  Breed  with 

"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 
ot  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  then  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  TREE.  „ 

SHRAWDER'S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  10 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  for 

UUALITY  BREEDING— EXTRA  PROFITS 
Bloodtested.  100%  live  del.  Postpaid. 
STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  r 


NIEMOND'S  CHICKS^ 

S.  C.  White  Leg.  &  Heavy  Breeds.  Str.  B““ices, 
Pullets.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Write  tor  Cir.  «  *  _ 

MIFMOND  5  Hatcherv.  Box  A, McAlisterville. 
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Chiaties  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

“fuLL  or  SPIZZERINKTUM 


RARIN'  TO  GROW 

SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Barred  Rocks  are  bred 
to  grow  fast,  mature  early  and 
produce  profitably.  These  chicks  — 
top*  in  livability,  production  and 
meat  quality  —  are  your  best  solu- 
to  the  current  problem  of  getting  maximum 
feed  usage  and  resultant  good  profits.  Buy  wrect 
from  the  source  and  avoid  substitutes. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

Straight  Run,  Sexed  Pullets  or  Cockerels 
100%  U.'S.-N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Express — Parcel  Post — Airfreight. 


tion 


CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 
Box  11,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


WHITFflOCK 


$ 


15 


PER  100 
SUMMER 
PRICES 


BABY 

CHICKS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 

_ Send  for  FREE  Circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 

L  SONS.  INC. 


When  others  stay  out,  that's  the  time  to  stay 
in!  "Stay  in"  with  fast-growing,  early-devel¬ 
oping  Bray  Chicks — backed  by  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  careful,  skilful  selection  for  both 
eggs  and  meat.  "Have  grown  faster  than  any 
ever  purchased,"  writes  Sarah  Alexander, 
Bloomingdale,  Ind.  "Such  good  layers." — 
Kirby  Siharpsteen,  Groton,  N.  Y.  "Have  never 
seen  chicks  live  as  well."  Eugene  O'Neil, 
South  Braintree,  Mass.  Isn't  that  the  kind 
YOU  want?  Write  for  price  list  showing  lower 
pullet  prices. 

FRED  W.  BRAYKO™; 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  %.r.  Pita.  Ckls. 

Elsasser’s  R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.„$l3.00  $27.00  $3.00 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  W.  Leg . 12.00  25.00  2.00 

R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks _ 15.00  20.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds  and  White  Rocks _  15.00  20.00  12.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CAT  A. 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  A  McALISTEFA'ILLt.  PENNSYLVANI 


AWWrtW^Y^V.YYUYVVWVW 

TURKEY 
JiK  POULTS  St 


TURKEYS: 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  White 
„  „  —  Hollands.  Small  Whites.  For 

Better  Poults  at  lower  prices  Write: 

Kline's  Turkey  Plant,  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


5 ,VX  POULTS  from  the  Famous  LAUXMONT 

wmto  Holland  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Get  de- 
taus  why  our  business  increased  1208%  this  past  sea- 
Low  price,  high  quality.  Circular  free.  LAUX¬ 
MONT  Turkey  Ranch,  R.  I,  Wrightsville,  Penna. 


SMALL  TYPE  TURKEYS 

Day  old  and  startel.  Pullorum  Clean — 

0-  S.  Approved.  MARSTON’S  “TURKEY  LAND” 


HEBRON,  MAINE, 


R.  D.  1. 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  TURKEY 
„  „„„  POULTS  AND  EGGS 

MASS.— U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
M  ,  PETER’S  TURKEY  FARM 

IUS4  Mtddleboro  Ave.,  E.  Taunton,  Mass.  Tel.  7931 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

”®Jp  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

vr,f5y??  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  yourblood, 
j5  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  over- 

in  These  tiny  filters  and  tubes  are  work- 

svsto™y  night  to  help  Nature  rid  your 
Wb  j.excess  acids  and  poisonous  waste. 
Bn!. „®n  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
m,  ™“us  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 
leirno-  eVagginghackache,rheumaticpains, 
of  Pep  and  energy,  getting  up 
h«Li\SWellmg’  Puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
Pass-i^oS  a?!d  dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty 
timc«Seu  Wltl1  smarting  and  burning  some- 
yon,.  JrJ0WS  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

ek  l  ne^s  may  need  help  the  same  as  bow- 
stbmd  ask  y°ur  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills,  a 
Hiinof  ^  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  mil- 
relief  a°L°Vent5i.0  years.  Doan’s  give  happy 
tubes  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 

blood  pU r?ut  poisonous  waste  from  your 
00d’  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


MORE  "GARDEN  SASS” 
PER  HOUR  OF  WORK 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
into  the  quick  freezer.  We  haven't 
tried  that  but  I  have  heard  that  it 
works  very  well  and  in  that  way  you 
can  lengthen  the  season.  (Editor’s 
note:  I  wouldn’t  be  without  parsnips, 
Hugh.  They  are  the  first  garden  crop 
and  taste  mighty  good.  They  are  easy 
to  grow. — E.  R.  E.) 

Uninvited  Worms 

You  can  grow  broccoli  enough  for 
a  good-sized  family,  plus  enough  to 
can  or  freeze  with  half  a  dozen  plants. 
The  trouble  here  is  that  you  must 
dust  frequently  and  thoroughly  to 
avoid  worms.  They  probably  won’t 
hurt  you  but  most  people  object  to 
them.  Various  bits  of  advice  have  been 
given  about  removing  them  when  pre¬ 
paring  the  broccoli  for  cooking,  such 
as  letting  the  broccoli  soak  in  salt 
water,  but  there  always  seems  to  be 
one  or  two  worms  that  escape,  and  the 
guests  always  seem  to  get  them!  Broc¬ 
coli  is  excellent  frozen,  but  unless  you 
want  to  dust  pretty  thoroughly,  you’d 
better  buy  your  broccoli  or  raise  some 
substitute. 

Cabbage  is  a  crop  that  is  easy  to 
grow,  but  you  will  need  to  have  at 
least  two  plantings,  early  and  late.  In 
our  experience,  early  cabbage  doesn’t 
last  very  long  and  late  cabbage  brings 
on  the  problem  of  storage  unless  you 
are  fond  of  sauerkraut  and  want  to 
put  down  a  good-sized  crock,  which  is 
an  excellent  way  of  preserving  it. 

Beets  and  carrots  are  standard  in 
most  gardens,  but  we  get  less  food 
and  enjoyment  from  them  than  from 
some  other  crops  mentioned.  We  have 
found  that  the  best  way  to  store  beets 


is  to  can  them.  The  same  procedure 
can  be  followed  with  carrots  although 
we  do  not  like  canned  carrots  as  much 
as  we  do  canned  beets. 

The  point  we  are  making  is  that  the 
family  with  plenty  of  garden  space 
but  relatively  little  time  can  get  the 
best  results  from  the  standpoint  of 
amount  of  food,  more  eating  enjoyment 
and  improvement  in  the  diet  by  con¬ 
centrating  on  those  crqps  which  yield 
abundantly  with  relatively  little  work 
and  which  can  be  frozen  or  canned  so 
that  they  can  be  used  throughout  the 
entire  year.  There  are  very  few  days 
during  the  year  when  we  fail  to  eat 
something  grown  in  our  own  garden. 

*  —  A. A _ 

GROWING  SUDAN  GRASS 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  those 
who  plan  to  sow  Sudan  grass  this 
year: 

1.  Sow  about  35  pounds  of  seed  to 
an  acre. 

2.  Place  the  seed  only  about  one 
inch  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

3.  Do  not  seed  until  the  ground  is 
warm,  about  one  week  after  corn 
planting  time. 

4.  Seed  on  land  to  which  superphos- 
phated  manure  has  been  applied. 

5.  If  stable  manure  is  not  available, 
fertilize  with  250  to  500  pounds  or 
more  of  a  fertilizer  supplying  equal- 
quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash. 

6.  Seed  an  acre  for  each  two  cows. 

7.  Begin  pasturing  when  the  Sudan 
grass  is  15  to  18  inches  tall. 

8.  Keep  Sudan  grass  grazed  suffici¬ 
ently  short  to  prevent  smothering  of 
a  hay  or  pasture  seeding  made  with  it. 

- — E.  Van  Alstine. 


Babcock’s  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world’s 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs.  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 


highest 

leghorn 

PEN 

in  1947 


ORDER  CHICKS  NOW — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.!  Rocks,  Harco 
R.I.  and  Cross  breds. 


£Pc/c 


'pASMTChicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES 

Egg  profits  this  fall  will  go  to  those  who  have 
a  flock  of  healthy  pullets  in  full  production. 
Our  chicks  are  bred  especially  for  more  eggs 
per  bird,  quality  meat,  and  high  livability. 
Customers  report  yearly  flock  averages  up  to 
235  eggs  per  bird! 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean. 

Order  Chapman  chicks  now — get  that  profit¬ 
able  pullet  flock  started.  Write  today  for 
new  folder  and  prices.  Box  A, 


CHAPMAN  FARMS  ^N—yY 


Wyoming  Central  (N.  Y.)  F.  F.  A. 


Judging  Team 

THE  WYOMING,  (N.  Y.)  Central 
School  Future  Farmers  again  won 
first  place  in  the  Achievement  Day 
Judging  Contests  held  at  Arcade  re¬ 
cently.  This  makes  the  fifth  consecu¬ 
tive  year  the  first  place  cup  has  gone 
to  Wyoming.  Wyoming  also  won  9 
out  of  21  ribbons  awarded.  The  live¬ 
stock  contest  was  in  charge  of  John 
Keller,  teacher  of  agriculture  at  Perry, 
and  Harold  Sweet,  Wyoming  County 
4-H  Club  Agent. 

The  final  total  team  scores  were: 
Wyoming  Central,  33;  Arcade  Central, 
23;  Letchworth  Central,  21;  Perry 
High,  20. 

Here  are  the  individual  high  scores 
at  the  contest;  Livestock:  1.  Robert 
Young,  Arcade;  2.  Phillip  Cowie, 


Wins  Contest 

Perry;  3.  Russell  Balm,  Arcade. 

Poultry:  1.  Roy  Kirshmeyer,  Arcade; 
2.  Edward  Strathearn,  Wyoming;  3. 
Robert  Weiderman,  Arcade. 

Potatoes:  1.  Walter  Tilton,  Wyom¬ 
ing;  2.  John  Fuest,  Wyoming;  3.  Rich¬ 
ard  Patrick,  Perry. 

Seeds:  1.  Haddon  Cox,  Letchworth; 

2.  William  Eustaca,  Letchworth;  3. 
Gerald  Hughes,  Arcade. 

Trees:  1.  Stuart  Casselberry,  Wyom¬ 
ing;  2.  Robert  Meeder,  Wyoming;  3. 
Gerald  Douglas,  Perry. 

Shop:  1.  John  Fuest,  Wyoming;  2. 
Walter  Tilton,  Wyoming;  3.  Gordon 
Link,  Perry. 

Hay  &  Seeds:  1.  Edward  Strathearn, 
Wyoming;  2.  Allen  Capwell,  Wyoming; 

3.  George  Newcomb,  Letchworth. 


THE  WYOMING  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  JUDGING  TEAM.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  Russell 
Wilson,  Milton  Ewell,  George  Kersch,  Joseph  Sherwin,  Iverette  Rutherford,  John 
Fuest.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Edward  Strathearn,  Allen  Capwell,  Lewis  McMurray, 
Stuart  Casselberry,  Walter  Tilton,  Robert  Meeder,  George  Messinger,  coach. 


-feis+ertM 1  LIVE- PAY 
J~  -  ^ ggf  CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexetl  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER’S  UTILITY 

White  Leghorns _ 

SUPER  MATED  WH.  LEG _ 

Black  Minorcas  _ 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks _ 

AAA  Rock  Hamp  Cross _ 

AAA  Hamp  Rock  Cross _ 

AAA  New  Hampshires _ 

Heavy  Mixed  $11.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9.  Cash,  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCH ERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

$13.00 

$26.00 

$2.00 

14.00 

28.00 

2.00 

13.00 

26.00 

2.00 

15.00 

22.00 

10.00 

15.00 

22.00 

10.00 

16.00 

23.00 

10.00 

17.00 

24.00 

10.00 

SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS 


Immediate  shipments.  Barred — White  Rocks.  $9.90  per 
100;  $5.75—50;  $3.00—25.  Pullets,  $12.40;  Cockerels. 
$11.95.  White — Brown  Leghorn,  Buff  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hampshires. 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  &  White  Minorcas,  $10.95—100; 
$6.00 — 50:  $3.25 — 25.  Heavy  breed  pullets.  $13.40;  Cock¬ 
erels.  $11.95.  Leghorn  &  Minorca  pullets,  $19.40:  Cock¬ 
erels,  $4.50.  Heavy  assorted,  straight  run.  $8.95 — 100; 
Any  sex,  any  breed,  our  choice,  $6.90 — 100;  plus  post¬ 
age.  All  chicks  top  quality,  from  purebred,  bloodtested 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  order  in 
now.  Don’t  delay.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  0.  D.  White 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $26.00  per  100;  $14.00 — 50;  $7.50 — 
25:  $3.60 — 12.  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  poults,  85c 
each.  Order  Today. 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA. 
Mt.  Healthy.  Ohio. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE.. Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  .  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . . $12.00  $25.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks . .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA _  16.00  20.00  10.00 

ssorted  . . .  1 1 .00  (St.  Run  only) 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A.  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BIG  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RUGGED  steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  22nd 
year  breeding  Leghorns.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets. 
Send  for  free  catalog.  Low  Prices.  Cockerels  $3.-100. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGERS  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  37.  Richfield,  Penna. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES.  Assorted  heavies,  no  Leg¬ 
horns,  $6.90  per  100,  plus  postage.  Strong,  healthy 
chicks:  no  cripples,  no  culls.  Send  money  order  for 
nromnt  shinment.  100%  live  delivery. 

ECONOMY  CHICKS,  LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS.  Giant  Pekins  $27.00 — 100,  Rouens  $40.00. 
Indian  Runners  $25.00,  White  Pekins,  $22.00.  Less  than 
100.  add  2c  per  duckling.  Goose  eggs  75c  each. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Hatched  from  large  selected  Breeders.  Fast  Growers. 
Quick  Profits. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  New  York 


"DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT" 

and  25  Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings — $7.50. 

100— $24.50. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  20,  PENNA. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$300  per  insertion  '/2  inch  single  column. 
$6.00  per  insertion  i  inch  single  column. 

iena  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  T 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


HOLSTEIN 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck¬ 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  tor  cash. 

Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whuney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


R..|  |  c  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
OULL3  fro  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  rloisteins  tor  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


) _ SWINE _ J 

SOLD  OUT  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 
SPRING  GILTS 

35  Fall  lop  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  August  and 
September  to  Faultless  Master,  Easton  Chere 
Lad,  Golden  Chere  Pioneer. 

15  Fall  Top  Boars  sired  by  Master  Latch, 
Predominant,  Easton  Chere  Lad.  These  Boars 
will  be  ready  to  ship  about  the  first  of  April. 
A.  G.  SINSEBAUGH 

Bonnie  Yiew  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


) _ POULTRY _ | 

SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

is  producing  the  best  Leghorns  and  Reds  thai 
can  be  sold.  Our  customers  are  our  testimony 
As  money-makers,  Springbrook  large  Leg¬ 
horns  ana  Reds  can  not  be  beat.  Startea 
pullets  available. 

SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

R.  D.  2-A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

June  5  Issue  . __  Closes  May  22  I 

June  19  Issue _ Closes  June  5  t 

July  3  Issue  . Closes  June  19  f 

July  17  Issue  . Closes  July  3i 


|  HOGS 


COLLIES,  with  a  pedigree  and  eligible  in  A.K.C.  N.  Y, 
Something  new:  brand  new  litters  of  golden  honeys  by 
Champion  The  Duke  of  Silver  Hoe,  C.D.  Dam  is  sired 
by  Champion  Tokalon  Storm  Cloud.  Tri-colored,  light 
and  dark  shades  with  finest  white  trimmings.  White 
puppies,  white  breeding,  by  our  own  sire  Duke’s  Proud 
White  Prince.  One  litter  of  Pure-bred,  large  strain,  old 
fashioned  English  Shepherds.  Black  body  with  tan, 
lovely  .white  markings.  Guaranteed  to  make  finest  cattle 
and  farm  dogs  or  your  money  in  full  returned.  Write 
and  ask  about  our  guarantee.  Stamped  envelope  please. 

V.  M.  KIRK,  WEST  LEYDEN,  NEW  YORK 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  tor  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Darns.  Sires:  carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  12  large  reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  8  cows 
due  in  March  and  April.  One  reg.  Holstein  bull  and  6 
lieiter  calves,  I  to  2  mos.  old.  One  reg.  bull  ready  for 
service.  Herd  accredited,  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS.  Phone  20J  Homer.  N.  f 

1  GIIGVSiA  ^  | 

FOR  SALE — Bull  born  June  1947.  Sire  is  a 
son  of  Uougiaston  Lady  Augusta  607  tar  Jr. 
3,  5  a.R.  aaugnters  ana  ivtcu'onaid  Farms  Dis¬ 
tinction  lu  m.k.  aaugnters.  uatn  made  0250 
milk  44 1  tat  Jr.  2  duw  zx,  has  one  aovghrer 
on  rest  making  a  tine  record  and  is  trout  an 
outstanamg  cow  fam.iy.  A  choice  individual. 
Also  a  tew  heiter  caives. 

lAKbELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithvilie  Flats,  New  York. 


BULL  BORN  JUNE  25th,  1947 

Sire  is  from  hign  producing  cow  family.  Dam,  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Foremost  Prediction,  has  I0,bb4  lbs.  milk, 
53o  lus.  fat  Jr.,  4  in  305  days  zx. 

HARRY  SYMcS  &  sON,  Walworth,  New  York. 

1  DAlliV  LATTLE  | 

CHOICE  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

30  big,  well-marxed,  breedy  Holstein  Heifers 
to  freshen  February  and  March.  30  more  fo 
freshen  April  and  May.  30  Fail  Heifers.  30 
Top  Cows,  close  springers  and  fresh  always  on 
hand.  Other  good  cows,  all  stages  of  lacta¬ 
tion,  always  on  hand.  100  Breeding  Ewes  to 
lamb  April  and  May  to  Corriedale  Rams. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 
CANDOR,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Candor  3Y  or  3J 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE  —  Large  selection.  We 

specialize  in  neavy-producing  top  cows  and  heifers  to 
suit  the  most  critical.  All  cattle  inoculated  tor  shipping 
fever.  Free  delivery.  Plione  6471. 

£.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 

DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-J1 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

|.  B.  AML  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNStYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


CSose  and  Fresh  Cowss^.i“T.8e..St£ 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

b.  N.  Millard.  Pres..  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  201 , 

|  ABERPEEN-ANGUS  | 

TWO  YOUNG  BULLS,  and  a  few  very  well 
bred  cows  and  heifers.  Present  herd  sire 
Great  Oaks  Elbamar  2,  1st  prize  Illinois  &  Jr. 
Champion  Michigan  1946. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

9  Bred  Heifers,  calfhood  dehorned.  T.  B. 
Blood  Tested.  Vaccinated.  Registered. 
Price  $200  each.  Delivered  your  farm. 
Also  other  Hereford  cattle. 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS 

Wolcott,  New  York. 


Registered  Herefords  for  Sale 

YEARLING  BULLS  &  HEIFERS 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 

I  MlM.il*  j 


PASTURE  BARGAIN 

19  Registered  Corriedale  ewes  and  19  lambs. 
Not  sheared.  $800. 

dr.  r.  e.  Nichols,  Chatham,  n.  y. 

|  EQUIPMKiM  j 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  can  International  Milk 
Cooler:  two-ton  Sprout  Waluron  vertical  batch 
mixer;  Robbins  Electric  Incubator. 

HOLLIS  V.  WARNER, 

Riverside  Drive,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  New  York 

|  RABBITS  | 

Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  *01  V°u-  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
tor  in6at,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P-  Rabbitry,  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Ci;ossK  All 
large  &  healthy  pigs.  All  weaned  and  eat¬ 
ing.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order.  If  you  want  pigs 
vaccinated  that  will  be  75c  extra.  7-8 
wks.  old  $12.00  ea.  No  charge  for  crating. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Bigger  und  better  pigs  properly  weaned  and 
vaccinated.  Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berk¬ 
shire,  Chester  Yorkshire.  6  wks.  old  $12.50. 
7  to  8  $  1 3.00.  10  wks.  $15.00  ea.  including 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of  50 
to  100  pigs. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIEW 

P.  O.  BOX  6  WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 


-  RUGGED  PIGS  - 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN! 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire- 
Chester;  6  weeks  $12.50,  7-8  weeks  $13.50,  9- 
10  weeks  $15.00.  Service  Boars;  100-125  lbs. 
$50.00  each.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D., 
check  or  money  order. 

CARL  ANDERSON 
Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass. — Tef.  1085. 
Shippers  of  top  quality  young  pigs. 

5-6  wks.  old  $12.50  each. 

7-8  wks.  old  $13.00  each. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.l. C. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected  to  please  you. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Rugged  young  feeders — 6-8  wks.  old  $13.00  each.  York- 
shire-Cbester  crossed,  Berkshire  &  Chester.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  No  crating  charge.  WE  PAY  THE  EXPRESS. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
Drawer  17,  Route  2-A,  Lexington,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOAR 
Eight  months  old.  Sired  by  best  in  state. 
Perfectly  marked.  Reasonably  priced. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

1  POULTRY  | 

RICHQU ALITY  LEG™SRNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART.  N.  Y. 

Kreher's  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Certified  W.  Leghorns 

For  greater  profits  through  higher  egg 
production  and  lower  mortality. 

Kreher's  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 

R.O.P.  Breeders  of  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
EAST  AMHERST,  NEW  YORK. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laving  Tests 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider. 

24  Years  Brcedinn  Loghorns 

ELI  H.  BOD1NE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 


Dryden  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  R.O.P.  breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 
passed. 

Send  for  Prices. 

C.  &  G  FARMS 

BOX  5,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  CINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
tor  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI.  N.  I 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  yeors  experience 
in  protit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  V. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

BOX  C,  .  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

VANCREST  new  hampshires 

Proven  Producers  of  Egg s  and  Meat 

High  Hamp  hen  all  laying  tests  1946-47 

’  High  Hamp  pen  Western  N.  Y.  1946-47 

"  High  Hamp  hen  Storrs  1945-46,  1946-47 

■  High  Hamps  1947  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 

PROGENY-TEST  BREEDING.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Also  HAMP-ROCK  i Sex-Link )  Cross. 

VANCREST  FARM  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


1 

GEESE 

PASTURE 

Turned  Into  Poultry  Meat  With 

Geese.  Free 

list  brings  valuable  information. 
PAUL  MULLER 

BOX 

28 

FULTONHAM,  NEW  YORK. 

1 

II A  V 

rnn  CAI  E.  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades. 
rCJK  3HLE.  wj||  deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  by 
rail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  fork. 


STRAW,  TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA  &  Timothy  mix¬ 
ed  hay,  baled  from  the  mow,  delivered  bv 
truck  load. 

KENNETH  L.  STEWART,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 

|  EMPLOYMENT  | 

UEI  D  \A/AMTFn  We  can  use  a  ,ew  fl00tl  hana 
nsir  ¥¥Hlxlci7  milkers,  single  or  married 

Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  ot 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


WANTED:  POULTRYMAN 
New  house,  all  conveniences.  Could  use  man 
with  son  or  wife  to  help. 

HAWLEY  STOCK  FARMS 
Batavia,  New  York 


SITUATION  WANTED 

Girl  graduate  of  Farmingdale  Agriculture  School  seeks 
employment  with  grower  of  nerries,  grapes,  currants,  etc. 
Will  assist  with  some  housework.  Wages  reasonable. 

VERA  GROSS,  VALLEY  STREAM,  NEW  YORK. 


|  MAPLE  SYRUP  | 

FIRST  RUN.  Pure  Vermont  Maple  Syrup 

$6.50  gal.  prepaid.  Maple  sugar — 3,  5,  and  10  pound 
tins  $1.00  lb.  Price  list  ot  other  Maple  Products  will 
be  furnished  on  request, 

J.  EVERETT  WOOLLEY,  UNDERHILL,  VERMONT 


COLLIE  PUPPIES— REGISTERED 

Choice  puppies  from  selected  parents  of  Bellhaven. 
Hertzville,  Tokalon  championship  bloodlines  suitable  for 
showing,  breedino  companions,  watchdogs.  Sables,  tri¬ 
colors,  merles.  F.  RUDE,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


COCKER  PUPPIES 

Mde— $25.00— female— $20.00.  (Black) 

C.  HOUSE 

14  HOFFMAN  ST.,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
Beautiful  markings.  Best  blood  lines.  A.K.C. 
registry.  Stud  service. 

STEWART  GAY 

22  Summit  Avenue,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Puns —  Beautiful,  intelligent.  Am¬ 
erica’s  best  bloodlines.  Championship  breeding.  Ideal 
companions,  farm  or  watch  dogs.  A  real  Pal.  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best,  40  years  a  breeder.  Males  $35.00; 
Females  $25.00.  Unpedigreed  Males  $15,  $20:  Females 
$10,  $15  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  Mercer,  Pa. 

|  PLANTS  &  BULBS  | 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  State  Certified 

Premier,  S.  Dunlap,  Aberdeen,  $2.00  per 
100  postpaid.  $11.00  per  1000  collect. 
Fairfax,  $2.50  per  100  postpaid.  Gem,  and 
Streamliner  Everbearing,  $3.50  per  100 
postpaid.  A.  G.  BLOUNT  &  SON 

Dept.  A,  Hastings,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

State  Inspected — many  varieties.  Spring-dug 
1948.  Free  circular 

REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Dunlap — new,  heavy  roots.  State  in¬ 
spected.  $2.50—100:  $9.00—500:  $18.00—1.000.  postpaid 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

ADRIAN  SIDELINGER.  BURNHAM,  MAINE. 


RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Taylor — Newbjurgs — State  inspected,  fresh  dug. 

ORCHARD  FARM,  Sanborn,  New  York. 


LANTS:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  Tomato;  Cali* 
irnia  Wonder  Pepper  $.40  per  100;  $3.00  per 
000;  $25.00  per  10.000.  No  C.O.D. 

ANDREW  W.  MORRIS  . 

cean  City  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


iTRAWBERRY  PLANTS!  Premier.  Gem  Everbearini 
md  Extra  late.  25  for  $1.00.  50  for  $1.50.  100  for  $2.50 
.atliam  Red  Raspberrv,  Indian  Summer,  Everhearino 
teds.  25  for  $2,  50  for  $3,  100  for  $6.  All  postpaid- 

-jATFIELD  PLANT  FARMS,  GOWANDA,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


ure  Clover,  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honev 

lbs.  $1.90.  10  lbs.  $3.75,  30  lbs.  $10.00.  Pure  Old 
ashioned  Buckwheat  Flour  $1.60-10  lbs.  Postpaid  and 
isured  3  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  _ 

ILL  SOSSEI  COBLESKILL.  NEW  YORK 

IONEY:  60  lbs.  Clover,  $9.00.  Not  prepaid, 
iatisfaction  Guaranteed. 

F.  W.  LESSER 

Fayetteville,  New  York. 

SEEPS  ~~1 

FOR  SALE:  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

Cornell  29-3.  Germination  98°/°.  Purity 
>9.86°/°.  Extra  large  and  large  flat  grades. 
£8.75  per  bushel.  Freight  paid. 

HYNES  E.  SNYDER 

Fulton  R.  D.  No.  2,  N.  Y.  Phone  46F11 


CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  SEED  POTATOES 
pproved  as  Foundation  Stock  by  N.  Y.  Seed 
iprovement  Association. 

ARRY  C.  SHAVER,  R.  D.  1,  WAYLAND,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

CORNELL  29-3,  34-53,  35-5. 

rtitied  Perry  Marrow  Beans. 

rry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ludlowville,  N.  * 

Poplar  Ridge  3610.  _ 


RTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY.  High  yielding  stj01"; 
irity  99.91,  Germination  97.1— 10  bu.  $4.uu, 
bu.  or  more  $3.75  F.O.B.  New  bags  tree. 
JWARD  H.  POTTER,  Shortsville,  New  York 

HEAL  ESTATE  1 

OLD  5  ROOM  HOUSE,  SIZEABLE  PLOT 

good  water,  electricity,  hard  road.  Prirc- 
$3500.  O.  S.  JANSEN  ,046 

allkill.  New  York.  Tel.  New  P altt^JO^ 

>R  SALE:  Delaware  farm  on  hard  road.  Mjjj 
;t  at  door.  Close  to  town  and  depot. 

1  '  E.  HENRY  HARTLY,  DELAWARE-  
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


LIVESTOCK  marketing  in  particular 
and  all  farm  products  marketing  in 
general  seem  to  be  under  fire  from 
everyone  in  agriculture,  and  well  it 
should  be. 

Last  Sunday  (April  11)  some  noted 
economists  reported  on  the  University 
of  Chicago  Round  Table  Radio  Pro¬ 
gram  that  food  prices  to  consumers 
in  February  and  March  of  this  year 
were  the  highest  of  any  month  since 
the  war  except  January  and  that  they 
were  only  one  per  cent  below  January. 
This,  with  hogs  breaking  $20  to  $30 
a  head,  cattle  from  $10  to  $100  a  head, 
lambs  $5  to  $7  a  head,  and  calf  and 
calfskin  prices  lower — in  fact,  the 
sharpest  and  largest  creak  in  meat 
product  prices  that  this  country  has 
ever  seen  in  such  a  short  period. 

This  tremendous  loss  to  farmers  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  raid  on 
their  pocketbooks.  Obviously,  the  mon¬ 
ey  was  not  turned  over  to  the  eating- 
public  in  lower  prices  to  increase  the 
demand  for  meat.  This  raid  occurred 
because  the  farmers’  marketing  team 


ANNOUNCING 

THE  EASTERN  CLASSIC 

45  W®  CATTLE 

MONDAY,  MAY  17th,  1948 
12:30  P.  M.—  Springfield,  Mass. 
Eastern  States  Exposition  Grounds 

Top  Quality  Sale.  5  Great  Bulls. 

40  Fine  Females — 6  mos.  to  6  years. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  COLONEL 
HARRY,  DEMONSTRATOR,  PRIVET'S 
ROYAL,  SERGEANT  MAJOR,  PRIVET'S 
COLUMBUS,  etc. 

Grand  Champion  and  Honor  Roll 
cows.  Consignments  from  Ohio,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  New  England. 

Write  for  catalog 

GEORGE  W.  DEVOE 

NEW  MILFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders 

GROUP  SALE 

SATURDAY-JUNE  5,  1948 
ROCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

40  Foundation  Females 
3  Herd  Sire  Prospects 
for  Catalogs  and  information  write: 

W.  A.  COWAN 

Univ.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

F.  C.  DOUGHERTY 

Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Heavy  Drafters.  Gaited  Saddlers. 
G  o  i  d  e  n  Palominos.  Hackney, 
Welsh,  Shetland  ponies,  all  sizes. 
How  old  are  your  children? 
HOWARD  CHANDLER 
Chariton,  -  -  Iowa. 


BUY  PUREBRED  SOWS,  Mtih  KK 

r°ised  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  for  sales  list. 


TORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATIOI 
rr°nk  L.  Wiley,  Sec'y.  Victor,  I 


auctiom  school 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

rEISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City.  Iowa. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 


c 


>n  si:  i;i,lam;ois  | 


FREE  —  FREE  —  FREE. 

■shworms  for  life.  Write  for  information. 
WHITEGATE,  LOCKE  1,  N.  Y. 


was  too  weak. 

Free  Enterprise  is  the  name  of  the 
game  under  which  our  food  is  handled. 
It  has  proven  itself  through  years  and 
years  to  be  the  most  healthful,  the  most 
energizing  and  the  best  paying  game 
ever  devised  in  this  world.  Its  basic 
rule  is  simple:  get  in  there  and  pitch  or 
lose  the  ball.  This  puts  it  squarely  up 
to  every  individual  and  every  group 
to  play  and  play  hard — or  else. 

Our  game  has  produced  the  great¬ 
est  good  for  the  greatest  number  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  only  because 
we  have  had  the  intestinal  fortitude  to 
play  it.  Lacking  that  fortitude,  some 
soft  parlor  game  is  continually  being 
suggested  as  a  substitute  for  it,  but 
such  games  have  never  produced  any¬ 
thing  worth  the  candle  and  have  taken 
away  every  incentive  to  produce. 

Tough  But  Fair 

Every  food  producer,  handler,  pro¬ 
cessor  and  retailer  is  in  this  game 
“for  keeps”  and,  as  in  any  other  game, 
there  is  a  continual  elimination  of 
players  to  the  advantage  of  those  left 
in  the  game.  But  the  rules  are  specific 
— any  or  all  can  play  or  can  get  back 
into  the  game  at  any  time. 

Free  Enterprise  changes  opponents 
rapidly;  therefore,  some  prove  more 
formidable  than  others,  but  new  de¬ 
fenses  and  new  tactics  can  always 
meet  these  changes  to  keep  the  game 
from  being  one-sided.  If  the  game  does 
get  one-sided,  then  more  players  can 
pile  on  to  the  field,  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  many  sodn  smother  those 
over-greedy  ones  who  think  they  can 
continually  carry  the  ball  and  ride 
over  any  opposition.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  characteristics  of  the  game 
and  never  has  it  failed  to  turn  back 
ruthless  players  eventually. 

Get  In  the  Game! 

No  farmer  and  no  true  American 
would  do  away  with  this  rugged  yet 
typical  American  game.  But  farmers, 
like  everyone  else,  must  play  it  them¬ 
selves  or  be  spectators,  and  spectators 
just  never  win.  Perhaps  that  has  been 
temporarily  forgotten  ? 

There  are  many  ways  that  farmers 
can  get  into  the  game: 

1.  By  backing  up  and  strengthening 
their  teams  (marketing  organizations) 
that  are  already  on  the  field. 

2.  By  forming  new  teams. 

3.  By  being  on  the  rules  committee 
at  all  times  to  see  that  basically  the 
game  is  not  changed  into  an  O.  P.  A. 
or  such. 

4.  By  insisting  on  an  offense  (bar¬ 
gaining  power)  equal  to  any  team  on 
the  field. 

5.  By  defensively  being  strong 
enough  in  numbers  that  no  raid  can  be 
made  such  as  we  have  just  experienced. 

6.  By  loyal  supporters  understand¬ 
ing  the  game  (education). 

7.  By  a  willingness  to  keep  in  con¬ 
dition  by  work,  time  and  effort;  it  is 
no  game  for  weaklings. 

We  Americans  play  our  games  with 
action  and  more  action.  That  is  the 
reason  we  always  win,  and  that  is  the 
way  we  farmers  will  win  this  Free 
Enterprise  marketing  game  to  which 
we  are  so  solidly  dedicated  and  of 
which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 


2nd  ANNUAL  SPRING  SALE 
ULSTER— SULLIVAN— ORANGE  COUNTY  CLUB 
65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
SATURDAY,  MAY  8  —  at  MIDDLETOWN, 
ORANGE  CO.,  N.  Y.,  ON  FAIR  GROUNDS. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  eligible  to  go 
out-of-state.  All  HAND-PICKED  from  the  best  herds 
of  Southeastern  New  York.  60  FEMALES — 5  BULLS. 
Sale  in  large  tent  starting  at  11:00  A.  M.  HALLOCK 
W.  GEROW,  Chr.,  Sale  Com.,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 
75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
TUESDAY,  MAY  18,  at  11:00  A.  M. 
Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  E.  MOORE  HERD.  Owner  suffered  serious 
injury — all  selling.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calf, 
hood  vaccinated.  34  cows,  24  due  in  fall;  35  heifers, 
16  due  in  fall.  HERD  SIRE  (dark  in  color)  by  famous 
son  of  MONTVIC  LOCH  INVAR.  A  good  herd  selling  as 
an  emergency  sale  so  you  will  get  some  bargains. 
ROBERT  E.  MOORE,  Owner,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 
Sales  Managor  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


WORLD'S  FINEST  SILOS 


K0R0K 

•  Tile  stave  —  the 
most  durable, 

•  rouble  - free, 
handsome  mason¬ 
ry  silo  ever  built. 
No  mortar ...  no 
cement  .  .  .  acid 
proof. 


patent  Secti/Utif 


CRAINE 


-6€Zle?L  'Guilt? 


SILOS 


F or  half  a  century  profit-minded 
dairymen  have  called  Craine  Silos 
the  "ivorld’s  finest.”  Again  in  1948, 
these  better-built  silos  lead  the  field 
for  convenience,  long-life  economy 
and  beauty.  Decide  now  to  invest 
in  a  Craine.  Write  us  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  complete  information 
about  the  Korok  (illustrated)  and 
these  other  Craine  Silos: 

NatcO  *  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 

For  rebuilding  old  wood  stave  silos 
—  or  building  new  —  ask  about 

CraineloX 

CRAINE,  INC. 

518  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


r  Troubled  with  ■■■■ 

SCAB  or  INJURED  TEATS 


A  dependable  treatment  for  retaining  normal 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  Injured  Teats— 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions 
Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  surgical 
dressings  for  the  teat  canal.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE.  Fit  large  or  small  teats.  They 
carry  antiseptics  into  teat  canal  to  help  combat 
infection  and  promote  healing.  Furnish  soft, 
absorbent  protection  to  injured  lining.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in 
its  natural  shape.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  have  a  smooth,  rounded  end 
designed  for  safe  insertion.  Directions  for  use:  Simply  keep  a 
dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 
Ask  for  DR.  NAYLOR  Medicated  Dilators.  By  mail  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00  Trial  Pkg.(l6  Dilators).  $.50 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. .MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Treat  them  at  once  with 

Dr.  Naylor 

SULFATHIAZOIE 

MEDICATED 

DILATORS 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


EASY  TO  INSERT 


STAY  IN 
THE  TEAT 


->►  EMPIRE  STATE 
BROWN  SWISS  CLASSIC 


SAT.,  MAY  8,  1948  AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Judging  Pavilion  at  1:00  P.  M.,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

50  HEAD— Fresh  Cows -Bred  i  e  ters  -Open  He  ters  -Bulls-  50  HEAD 

Sale  sponsored  by  NEW  YORK  BROWN  SWISS  ASSOCIATION  with  Top  Con¬ 
signments  from  Empire  State  Breeders. 

SALE  COMMITTEE: — Frank  Northrup,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.;  W.  B.  Stewart, 

Piffard,  N.  Y.;  Ed  Schillawski,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Harold  Magnussen, 
Rexford,  N.  Y. 

AUCTIONEERS: — Tom  Whittaker,  Brandon,  Vt.;  Harris  Wilcox,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

NORMAN  MAGNUSSEN,  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin,  Pedigrees. 

CATALOG  UPON  REQUEST  TO  SALES  COMMITTEE 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

New  England  Breeders7  Annual  Consignment  Sale 

SATURDAY,  MAY  22,  AT  FAIRGROUNDS 

Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 

37  Selected  Cows  and  Heifers  from  Leading  Herds  of  the 
Northeast. 

Catalogs  available  from  New  England  Milking  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association. 

R.  B.  THURBER,  Secretary,  Charlotte,  Vermont. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  SALE 

SPONSORED  BY 

EASTERN  JERSEY  CATTLE  BREEDERS 
AND 

JERSEY  CATTLE  COOPertATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 

FAIR  GROUNDS— TRENTON,  N.  J. 

MAY  22,  1948  1:00  P.  M. 

Sixty  head  of  carefully  selected  cows  and 
bred  heifers  from  outstanding  herds  in 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  WRITE: 

PAUL  J.  SPANN,  Sales  Manager, 

Far  Hiils,  New  Jersey, 
or 

RUSSELL  HAMMiTT,  Hill  Farms, 
Coatesville,  Pennsylvania. 


•  We  handle 
all  latest  effective 
treatments  including 
Penicillin  and  new 

“Sulfo”  drugs.  Write 
today  for  particulars. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  (of  Indiana) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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WHEN  Summer  blows  her  hot 
breath  upon  us,  there’s  a  scurry 
to  get  into  the  cool  and  comfortable — 
and  to  look  as  smart  as  possible  at 
the  same  time.  Crisp  fabrics  are  here 
for  the  more  tailored  dresses,  softer 
finishes,  often  widely  scattered  florals 
on  light  backgrounds,  and  bright 
stripes  and  plaids  for  those  who  look 
well  in  them.  Take  your  choice! 

A  shoulder-strapped  princess  is  No. 
2516,  favored  for  a  little  gild’s  tan¬ 
ning  times;  the  matching  bolero  to  don 
at  sundown.  .  .  plus  panties,  make  a 
complete  ensemble. 

The  younger  girl  achieves  “big  sis¬ 
ter”  styling  in  two-piecer  No.  2424 
with  its  fitted  jacket  that  flares  over  a 
full  skirt.  Fine  to  finish  with  either 
short  or  long  sleeves. 

Shirtwaist  dress  No.  2548  presents 
a  new  version  by  adding  cool  cap 
sleeves  and  a  soft  shawl  collar  to  the 
favorite  front-buttoning  dressing  ease. 

Make  stripes  work  for  you  in  inter¬ 
preting  No.  2540.  full-of-skirt  frock 
with  raglan  sleeves  for  cool  comfort, 
buttons  at  both  shoulders. 

No.  2534  is  a  simply  styled  frock, 
detailed  for  distinction  with  smart 
scallops;  it  has  brief  sleeves  and  a 
deep-  dipping  neckline  to  let  the  sun 
shine  through. 

Popular  "dust-ruffled”  petticoat  No. 
2523  provides  its  own  camisole  to 
wear  with  pretty  blouses.  Enchanting 
with  lace  edging! 

Yokes  are  definitely  “in”.  Smartly 
yoked  blouse  No.  2494  is  lovely  with 
lace  for  the  sweet  and  pretty  touches 
that  are  so  old-fashioned,  so  new  look¬ 
ing- 

A  good  mixer  is  swinging  skirt  No. 
2499  featuring  simulated  pocket 
flaps  for  new  hip  interest,  a  wide  mid¬ 
riff  to  whittle  the  waist. 

The  new  softer  styling  is  interpreted 
in  frock  No.  2542  by  means  of  a  full¬ 
er  skirt,  loose  cap  sleeves,  a  big  bow 
to  set  off  the  swooping  V-neckline. 
For  sun  fun,  pin-neat  princess  No. 


SKIRT 

2499 


2538  is  topped  with  shoulder  straps; 
for  street  scenes  it  boasts  a  matching 
bolero 

A  peplumed  two-piecer  is  No.  2529, 
destined  to  take  top  honors  with  a  side- 
slanted  closing,  sun-loving  sleeves. 
Note  the  smooth  tucks  at  the  should¬ 
ers  that  provide  a  fine  fit. 

’Teen  topic— pretty  little  princess 
No.  2507  which  presents  a  rustling 
back  “bustle  bow”  and  saucy  scallops 
as  punctuation  marks. 

Yokes  again!  No.  2478  is  not  only 
dainty  and  round  yoked  but  is  easy  to 
make  with  buttons  at  both  sides  to  help 
a  little  girl  dress  herself.  Pattern  in¬ 
cludes  panties  to  match. 

PATTERN  REQUIREMENTS  &  SIZES 

2516-2  to  8.  Size  4  dress,  1%  yards  35-inch; 
panties,  %  yard  35-inch ;  bolero,  %  yard 
35-inch. 

2424-6  to  14.  Size  8,  3  yards  35-inch. 
2548-12  to  20,  36  to  48.  Size  36,  4%  yards 
35-inch. 

2540-12  to  20,  36  to  42.  Size  36,  4%  yards 
35-inch. 

2534-12  to  20,  36  to  44.  Size  36,  3%  yards 
39-inch. 

2523-10  to  20,  36  to  40.— Size  16  petticoat, 
3%  yards  35-inch,  8%  yards  lace;  cami¬ 
sole  top,  %  yard  35-inch,  1%  yards  lace. 
2494-10  to  20,  36  to  40.  Size  16,  2%  yards 
39-inch,  2(4  yards  lace. 

2499-Waist  sizes  24  to  34.  Size  28,  2(4 
yards  39-inch. 

2542-12  to  20,  36  to  48.  Size  36,  4(4  yards 
39-inch. 

2538-10  to  20.  Size  16  dress,  4(4  yards  35- 
inch :  bolero,  1  %  yards  35-inch. 

2529-12  to  20,  36  to  44.  Size  36,  4  yards 
39-inch. 

2507-10  to  16.  Size  12,  4(4  yards  35-inch. 
2478-1,  2,  3,  4;  and  6.  Size  4  dress,  1% 
yards  35-inch;  panties,  %  yard  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  dearly  and  enclose 
twenty  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern 
wanted.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  new 
Summer  Fashion  Book  which  is  filled  with 
pattern  styles  for  all  sizes,  ages  and  oc¬ 
casions.  Address  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O, 
Now  York  11,  N.  Y, 
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the  day  spring  came 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


The  day  Spring  came 
The  sky  was  blue 
And  out  of  the  South 
A  robin  flew. 

Straight  to  the  crooked 
Old  apple  tree 
And  sang  a  springtime 
Song  to  me. 

And  I  thought  the  wind 
Whispered  your  name 
Softly,  oh  softly. 

The  day  Spring  came. 


rft  Oun  *l¥<M4e 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

SPRING  FEVER 

ITH  ALL  outdoors  clean  and 
fresh,  it  is  not  strange  that  we 
try  at  this  time  of  year  to  make  our 
houses  look  newly  laundered  and 
starched  to  match.  And  as  we  enjoy 
the  change  from  winter’s  snow  to 
springtime  green,  so  do  we  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  changes  in  our  homes.  Even  a 
rearrangement  of  bric-a-brac  or  plan¬ 
ning  some  small  new  convenience 
brings  a  lift  to  our  spirits. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  good  time  arrang¬ 
ing  our  collection  of  small  lamps  on  the 
shelves  of  our  tall  mahogany  secretary. 
Colored  paper  or  cardboard  of  the 
right  shade  not  being  available,  I 
painted  white  poster  board  a  soft  blue 
and  fastened  it  back  of  the  shelves 
with  thumb  tacks.  We  collect  old  oil 
lamps,  wiring  the  larger  ones  for  elec¬ 
tricity  and  using  them  about  the  house, 
but  the  smaller  lamps  have  only  sen¬ 
timental  and  decorative  value.  When  I 
assembled  these  yesterday,  there  was 
a  lovely  glass  fluid  lamp  with  a  two¬ 
pronged  pewter  burner  and  two  snuf¬ 
fers,  a  small  lamp  with  milk  glass 
bowl,  and  six  tiny  glass  “sparking” 
lamps  of  various  designs.  A  colorful 
array  when  arranged  with  a  few  books, 
grandmother’s  blue  willow  ware  plat¬ 
ter,  a  Clews  plate  with  blue  edge,  and 
a  Leeds  bowl. 

I  have  told  you  how  we  gained  need¬ 
ed  space  in  our  kitchen  by  recessing 
our  refrigerator  in  the  wail.  Recently 
I  saw  a  kitchen  cabinet  placed  in  the 
same  manner.  The  front  of  the  cabinet 
was  flush  with  the  wall.  Painted  to 
uiatch  the  woodwork,  it  looked  well 
and  the  drawers  and  cupboards  were 


useful  and  space  saving. 

We  need  more  cupboards  in  our  kit¬ 
chen  but  will  not  build  them  until  we 
redecorate  the  room.  In  the  meantime, 
my  husband  has  put  a  shelf  in  each  of 
two  small  wooden  boxes  and  attached 
them  with  screws  to  the  wall  over  the 
sink.  With  a  jar  of  ivy  on  top  and 
painted  white,  they  are  not  too  unat¬ 
tractive  and  are  most  convenient  for 
everyday  dishes  and  glassware. 

—  A. A.  — 

TODAY’S  HOME  MAKES 
TOMORROW’S  WORTH 

TODAY’S  Home  Makes  Tomorrow’s 
World”  is  the  slogan  for  National 
Home  Demonstration  Week,  to  be  ob¬ 
served  the  week  of  May  2-8  by  home¬ 
makers  throughout  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii.  Spec¬ 
ial  events  will  be  held  during  that 
week  at  which  Home  Bureau  members 
will  show  other  women  what  they  have 
done  during  the  past  year. 

Through  the  Home  Bureaus,  women 
are  learning  the  newest  developments 
in  homemaking — without  charge,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  annual  dues  of  $1.00.  Typi¬ 
cal  of  Home  Bureau  programs  is  that 
of  the  Horseheads  Home  Bureau  in 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  The  79  mem¬ 
bers — half  of  them  young  mothers,  and 
half  older  women — meet  every  two 
weeks  in  the  local  Grange  Hall  for  all¬ 
day  sessions.  Since  last  fall  their  pro¬ 
jects  have  included: 

Foods  and  nutrition,  with  studies  of 
“What  Happens  to  the  Food  We  Eat” 
and  “Building  Red  Blood — Foods  Rich 
in  Iron”;  clothing,  “Let’s  Make  a 
Dress”  and  “Buying  Tailored  Gar¬ 
ments”;  family  life  discussions,  “How 
to  Adjust  to  the  Strains  of  Everyday 
Life”  and  “What  is  Happening  to  our 
American  Family”;  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions  for  their  homes;  “Color  in  the 
Home”  (lecture-demonstrations  on  de¬ 
corating  and  furnishing  rooms  har¬ 
moniously)  ;  “Housecleaning  Methods 
that  Help  Prevent  Fatigue”;  “Caning 
Chairs”;  and  “Spring  Salads.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT 

“Flower  Arrangement  —  A  Hobby 
For  All”  is  a  pocket  size  new  book, 
written  in  language  that  even  the  be¬ 
ginner  may  understand.  The  author, 
Mathilda  Rogers,  has  demonstrated 
and  taught  the  art  of  flower  arranging 
to  many  groups  and  her  little  book 
might  well  be  used  as  a  course  of 
study  in  that  art. 

The  illustrations  are  attractive  and 
make  the  instructions  very  clear.  In 
addition  to  using  garden  flowers,  the 
author  shows  how  to  make  an  esthetic 
arrangement  of  dried  or  wild  material. 
72  pages,  cloth  bound,  price  $1.50, 
Woman’s  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK 


It’s  here,  our  Summer  Book  of 
Fashion,  presenting  a  collection  of 
wonderful,  wearable  styles  of  the  kind 
American  designers  excel  in;  over  150 
practical  pattern  designs  easy  to  make 
in  your  choice  of  Summer  fabrics  .  .  . 
colorful  cottons,  shantungs,  sheers  and 
many  others: 

Charming  cap  sleeved  dresses  to  in¬ 
vite  the  summer  breezes;  romantic 
young  fashions  with  billowing  skirts; 
sunbaeks  with  boleros  and  capes  adapt¬ 
able  for  general  wear;  vacation  cloth¬ 
es;  frocks  that  open  up  for  easy  iron¬ 
ing;  play  clothes  for  every  age;  home 
frocks,  aprons,  pretty  pinafores;  plenty 
of  styles  for  little  children  .  .  .  and 
big  ones  too! 

Send  now  for  your  copy  of  this  at¬ 
tractive  and  helpful  book.  Price  only 
15  cents.  Order  from  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  «IVE  YOUR  TEEN-AGER’S 

ROOM  the  “new  look”?  Cover  the  floor  with  a  Floor- 
Plan  Rug  in  a  gay  shade,  such  as  Alexander  Smith’s  new 
Cameo  Rose,  used  in  the  room  above.  For  free  Color 
Idea  Book,  write  Clara  Dudley,  285  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  Dept.  A  3. 


HOME  FASHIONS 


by  Clara  Dudley 


Alexander  Smith  Floor- 
Plan  Rug  leaves  cor¬ 
rect  margin  of  6  to  12". 


SEE  BIG  GAME,  Old  Faithful  Geyser,  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  astonishing  wonders 
of  Yellowstone  Park.  $161.95  includes 
round  trip  from  New  York  in  deluxe 
coaches,  fine  hotels,  meals  and  sight¬ 
seeing  tours  in  the  Park.  Leave  any  day. 
Let  us  help  you  plan  a  trip  to  Yellowstone, 
or  anywhere  West,  in  deluxe  Pullmans  or 
coaches.  For  information  and  free  litera¬ 
ture,  call  .  . . 

V.  L.  BEDELL 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

534  International  Building, 

Rockefeller  Center 
New  York  City 

PHONE  CIRCLE  6-4053 
The  Streamlined  NORTH  COAST  LIMITED 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Doesn’t  it 
seem  more 
sensible? 


•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table — a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  50  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  have 
proved.  Get  a  25?  box.  Use  as  directed. 


QUICK  RELIEF 


FOR  ACID 
is^^^INDIGESTION 


Sav  vou  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 

Army  Auction  Bargains 


Trace  Springs,  heavy,  pair  . . $  .go 

Leather  Snap  Collars,  20” . $5.00  each 

Army  Wheels,  45”,  no  axle,  nr. . . . $8.00 

Watering  Bridle,  Bit  and  Reins . . .90  each 

Hobbles,  used,  pair . . .50 

Rope  lariat,  25’,  new . . . . . $  .75  each 


Prices  do  not  include  postage.  Articles  shown  in 
special  circular  for  3c  stamp. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS 
501  Broadway,  New  York  12,  N,  Y. 


Ail  THESE  BEAUTIFULTHINGS  CAN  BE  YOURS 


Easy-to-makc  .  ,  .  quickly,  inexpensively  from 

ARMYDSURPLUS  NYLON  PARACHUTES 

|  Instructions  with  illustrated  designs  included 
rnCLSwith  your  order.  Up-to-date  patterns  show 
you  how  to  cut  and  put  each  piece  together.  65  SQ.  YARDS 
OF  FINEST  QUALITY  HEAVY  WHITE  NYLON  and  600  FEET  OF 
NYLON  CORD  excellent  for  embroidery  tassels,  pajamas, 
etc.  Easy  to  dye. 

IDEAL  FOR  DOZENS  OF  USES 

Linings  #  Dresses 
Pillow  Cases#  Lampshades 
Curtains  #  Kerchiefs 


#  Slips 

#  Underwear  I 

#  Panties  • 


Also 
White 
Heavy  Silk 

PARACHUTES 

with  cord 
$14.95,  plus  $1. 


1A95 

I  ■  ea= 


Order  TODAY  by  mail.  Send  cheek 
or  money  order  (add  $1,00  for  postage 
and  handling).  Immediate  delivery. 

C.O.D,  Orders — Send  $1,00  Deposit, 

Half  Parachute  (Nylon)  &  Cord:  $7.95  plus  $1.00. 

AMERICAN  AGENCY, Dept A=1 

799  Broadway,  Room  239,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Nate  and  Constant  Williams,  after 
thirty  years  of  hard,  unprofitable  work  on 
a  poor  farm  east  of  the  Hudson  River, 
decide  to  emigrate  with  their  daughter 
Hannah  and  younger  son,  Asa,  to  the  rich 
lands  of  western  and  central  New  York 
which  had  been  opened  to  settlement  by 
the  Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9,  to  which 
both  Nate  and  Constant  had  been  attach 
ed  as  scouts. 

Joining  the  Whliams’  family  in  their 
decision  to  emigrate  to  central  New  York 
are  Jim  Miller,  the  schoolmaster  and  a 
budding  doctor;  the  Van  Schaick  family, 
consisting  of  Peter,  Minnie,  his  wife, 
their  ten-year-old  son  Karl  and  Peter’s 


New  Way  to  Own 


New  (tearing  Aid ! 


•  Comes  To  You  By  Mail 

9  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Or  Your  Money  Back 

•  Just  Clip  Coupon  Below 

So  good  we  can  offer  you  this 

MONEY-BACK  TRIALI 
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sister,  Anna;  and  Joel  Decker,  the  old 
scout  who  had  been  Nate  and  Constant’s 
companion  on  the  Sullivan  Expedition. 

Shortly  aft^r  reaching  Durham,  they 
encounter  another  emigrant  family  in 
dire  distress — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  and 
their  daughter  Polly,  whom  Asa  immedi 
ately  recognizes  as  a  girl  he  rescued  from 
a  gang  of  ruffians  headed  by  Henry  King 
man.  Following  Mrs.  Stevens’  death, 
which  takes  place  soon  after  the  two  par¬ 
ties  meet,  Polly  and  her  father  join  the 
Williams’  party. 

As  the  days  pass,  Polly’s  dark  beauty 
and  cold  manner  arouse  a  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  Jim  and  Asa,  and  antagonism  in 
Hannah  and  Anna,  who  are  themselves 
secretly  in  love  with  Jim.  At  a  shooting 
match  in  the  v’llage  of  Etna,  Henry  King- 
man  reappears  and  makes  Polly  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  unwelcome  attentions. 

CHAPTER  Vm 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

REALIZING  her  helplessness,  Polly 
screamed.  Absorbed  as  the  men  were 
with  their  guns  and  gun  talk  and  with 
all  the  noise  of  the  crowd  around,  ap¬ 
parently  no  one  heard  Polly  or  saw 
what  was  going  on  except  Jim  Miller. 
Hearing  her  scream,  Jim  looked 
around  to  see  Kingman  struggling  with 
the  girl.  Starting  on  a  run,  he  came  up 
behind  Kingman,  whose  senses,  dulled 
by  drink  and  absorbed  with  the  girl, 
prevented  him  from  hearing  Miller’s 
approach.  Backed  by  the  momentum  of 
his  run,  Jim’s  blow  stunned  the  bully, 
who  wavered  uncertainly  and  then 
toppled  over  in  the  snow. 

Polly,  herself  looking  as  if  she  was 
going  to  fall,  tottered  forward  a  couple 
of  steps  and  into  Jim’s  arms,  where  he 
held  her  until  she  regained  her  compos¬ 
ure.  Then  she  looked  up  at  him  with 
a  look  that  he  had  never  seen  on  any 
woman’s  face  before.  But  all  she  said 
was: 

“Thank  you,  Jim.  I’m  all  right  now.” 

CHAPTER  LX 

SO  RESTFUL  and  pleasant  was  Jake 
Rhodes’  hospitality  and  so  reluctant 
were  the  Williams’  party  to  take 
up  again  the  hardships  of  the  road 
that  the  day  following  the  rifle  match 
at  Etna  was  well  advanced  before  they 
got  under  way.  They  had  only  made 
about  six  miles  and  it  was  already  late 
in  the  afternoon  when  they  came  to 
the  brow  of  the  great  hill  that  sloped 
down,  to  Cayuga  Lake  and  to  the  little 
settlement  of  Ithaca. 

At  an  opening  in  the  woods  they 
stopped  to  view  the  valley  below  them. 
As  they  looked  at  the  bare  trees  with 
patches  of  snow  showing  beneath  them, 
and  at  the  valley  that  stretched  up 
and  down,  it  seemed  to  Nate  and  Con¬ 
stant  that  there  had  been  no  change 
in  the  nearly  thirty  years  since  they 
had  been  there  with  Dearborn’s  Divi¬ 
sion,  except  that  then  it  had  been  fall 
and  now  it  was  winter.  They  knew 
that  there  were  settlers’  cabins  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  below  them,  but 
none  could  be  seen  through  the  trees. 
It  was  a  cold,  grey  day,  and  a  brooding 
silence  hung  over  the  woods. 

Try  as  she  would,  Constant  could 
not  recapture  the  feeling  of  excitement 


and  romance  that  she  had  experienced 
when  as  a  girl  she  had  stood  on  the 
south  hill  with  her  lover  by  her  side, 
with  the  flaming  forests  of  the  fall 
around  them  and  beneath  them  the 
blue  lake  that  stretched  away  to  the 
north.  A  break  in  the .  woods  to  the 
south  indicated  where  the  Kaatskill 
Pike  came  through,  the  trail  that  they 
had  left  at  Rich’s  Ford  when  they  had 
turned  northward  toward  Dryden. 

The  tired  and  chilled  group  slipped 
and  slid  down  the  steep,  icy  road  east 
of  Ithaca  to  the  flats  below.  Here  they 
found  that  word  of  their  coming  had 
^receded  them  from  someone  who  had 
attended  the  shooting  match  at  Etna 
the  previous  day,  and  no  sooner  had 
they  entered  the  settlement  than  the 
folks  gathered  around  as  usual  to  bid 
them  welcome,  to  extend  hospitality, 
and,  above  all,  to  ask  eager,  endless 
questions  about  the  settlements  to  the 
east  from  which  many  of  them  had 
come. 

S  JOEL  DECKER  stood  leaning  on 
his  rifle,  listening  impatiently  to  the 
talk  going  on  around  him,  he  received  a 
resounding  whack  on  the  back.  Turning 
abruptly,  ready  to  resent  the  effront¬ 
ery,  Joel  faced  a  tall,  grizzly,  middle- 
aged  man  whose  snapping  black  eyes 
had  a  network  of  laugh  lines  around 
them.  He  was  now  grinning  almost 
from  ear  to  ear  and  shouting: 

“Joel  Decker,  by  the  Great  Horn 
Spoon!  If  this  ain’t  somethin’!” 

Joel  took  one  look,  then  his  own  face 
broke  into  a  grin,  and,  grabbing  the 
barrel  of  his  rifle  with  his  left  hand, 
he  stuck  his  horny  old  paw  out  and 
yelled  in  turn: 

“Abe  Johnson — durn  my  old  carcass 
if  it  ain’t  old  Sarge  Johnson!” 

The  next  moment  he  dropped  his  gun 
and  both  men  had  their  arms  around 
each  other  in  a  mighty  bear  hug,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  onlookers. 

Recognizing  Johnson  as  a  former 
sergeant  in  Clinton’s  Brigade  and  a 
friend  of  the  old  marching  days,  Nate 
and  Constant  now  stepped  forward 
eagerly  to  pry  Joel  loose  so  that  they 
also  could  greet  their  old  friend. 

Nothing  would  do  now  but  that  they 
accept  Johnson’s  insistent  invitation  to 
spend  the  night  in  his  cabin. 

Around  the  blazing  fire  that  night, 
Johnson,  Joel  Decker,  Nate  and  Con¬ 
stant  told  story  after  story  of  the 
Clinton-Sullivan  march,  till  Jim  Miller 
interrupted  with  a  little  laugh: 

“It’s  a  sign  of  getting  old  to  talk  so 
much  about  the  past.  After  all,  we 
can’t  do  anything  about  what  has  gone 
by.  What  we’re  interested  in  is  the 
present  and  the  future.  All  the  way  up 
the  Hudson,”  he  continued,  “folks  have 
been  telling  us  about  the  difficulties  of 
making  a  living  in  these  new  settle¬ 
ments.  That’s  what  we  want  to  know 
about,  Mr.  Johnson.  Tell  us  about 
Ithaca.” 

Anna  Van  Schaick,  sitting  as  close 
to  Jim  Miller  as  she  could  get.  nodded 
her  head  vigorously.  She  always  agreed 
with  everything  that  Jim  did  or  said. 
Across  the  room,  as  usual  a  little  aloof 
from  the  others,  sat  Polly  Stevens. 
Watching  her  dark  beauty  lit  up  by 
the  glow  of  the  fire,  Asa  Williams 
noticed  that  she  had  taken  to  watching 
Jim  Miller  when  she  thought  she 
wasn’t  observed,  and  that  when  he 
spoke  her  face  lighted  with  a  little 
smile. 

Turning  his  attention  to  his  sister, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  bench  back  of 
the  group,  Asa  saw  that  Hannah,  also, 
was  watching  Jim  and  that  she  gave 
him  unusual  attention  and  interest 
when  he  spoke.  Then  Asa  became  con¬ 
scious  of  the  ache  in  his  own  heart  as 
he  thought  back  across  the  long  miles 
to  Martha  Ball,  and  for  a  time  he  lost 
interest  in  all  the  talk  about  Sullivan’s 
Destroyers  and  the  settlers  of  this,  his 
own  new  day,  as  his  mind  and  heart 
traveled  back  to  the  place  where  he 


had  grown  up  with  Martha. 

Turning  to  Jim  Miller,  the  old  ser¬ 
geant  answered: 

“Well,  young  fellar,  there  ain’t  much 
to  tell.  I  expect  the  first  settlers  her? 
had  about  the  same  kind  of  experiences 
that  they  did  everywhere  else  in  this 
wilderness  section — kind  of  tough  go¬ 
ing  for  all  of  ’em.  By  the  way,”  he 
added,  “we  ain’t  got  used  to  callin’ 
this  place  Ithicy.  It  only  got  its  new 
name  last  year.  Most  generally  we  call 
it  The  Flats,  or  The  City.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  on  the  hills  don’t  like  it  very 
much  down  here  and  they  call  it  So¬ 
dom.  Don’t  know  as  I  blame  ’em  much! 
Why  anyone  would  ever  settle  in  this 
swampy  hole  I  sometimes  wonder. 
Most  of  us  sooner  or  later  have  a  siege 
with  the  old  fever  and  ague. 

“But  come  to  tell,”  he  added,  mou 
philosophically,  “this  country  has  its 
points.  It’s  pretty  as  al)  git  out  an 
some  of  this  land,  once  ye  git  it  drain¬ 
ed  an’  it  ain’t  too  wet,  will  really 
grow  stuff.” 

“I  remember  seeing  a  beautiful 
waterfall  somewhere  over  on  this  east 
side  when  we  came  down  the  other 
side  with  Dearborn,”  said  Constant. 

“You  must’ve  seen  Ithaca  Falls,' 
said  Johnson,  nodding.  “Ain’t  a  prettier 
sight  anywheres!” 

“Yeah!”  interrupted  old  Joel,  sur¬ 
prisingly,  “there  ain’t  a  prettier  coun¬ 
try  in  the  hull  world  than  around  these 
lakes.” 

“Must  be  good  water  power  with  the 
creeks  that  flow  off  these  steep  hills,” 
commented  Jim  Miller. 

“Yeah!”  said  Johnson,  “but  the  first 
settlers  walked  all  the  way  to  the 
Susquehanna  carrying  wheat  on  their 
hacks  and  brought  back  the  grist  the 
same  way.  That  was  back  in  the  90’s 
before  Jacob  Yaple  built  his  mill  here 
on  Caseadilla  Creek.  An’  proud  of  that 
mill  he  was  too!  Could  grind  as  much 
as  25  bushels  a  day.” 

ThEN  he  shook  his  head: 

“Poor  Yaples!  Him  an’  Isaac  Du- 
mond  an’  Pete  Hinepaw,  they  had  some 
quite  nice  little  places  here — cabins 
cleared  land  ’n  everythin’ — an’  along 
came  some  fellers  an’  took  ’em  right 
away.” 

“How  could  they  do  that?”  inquired 
Nate. 

“Seems  they  gave  a  friend  who  was 
goin’  east  some  money  to  pay  their 
taxes  at  Albany,  but  that  was  the  last 
they  ever  heard  of  him.  The  taxes 
weren’t  paid,  so  the  state  resold  the 
land.  There’s  a  lot  of  that  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness  goin  on  in  these  new  settlements. 
Some  of  our  old  comrades  ain’t  done 
jest  right.  Sold  their  government 
grants  over  an’  over.  Some  poor  devils 
git  these  new  farms,  git  ’em  cleared 
an’  maybe  a  little  somethin’  paid  on 
’em,  an’  then  along  comes  somebody 
else  with  a  better  title.  Bad  business: 
-By  the  way,  Nate,  I  ’spect  you’ve  got 
your  place  all  located  an’  paid  for?” 

Nate  was  a  little  embarrassed. 

“Located,  yes,  located  right  near 
where  you  and  I  ended  up  with  Suit- 
van  on  the  Genesee.  .  .  .”  he  hesitated 
....  “but  not  paid  for.” 

Jim  Miller  came  to  the  rescue: 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “We 
couldn’t  pay  for  it  anyway  till  we  ge* 
out  there.  When  we  talked  about  the 
best  place  to  settle,  I  remembered  how 
Nate  has  always  told  us  about  the  big 
crops  he  saw  on  the  Genesee  that  the 
Indians  had  raised.  So  I  wrote  to  a 
man  by  the  name  of  James  Wadsworth 
who  lives  at  Geneseo,  who  I  had  heart 
owns  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  him¬ 
self  and  who  also  has  iand  out  theif 
for  sale.  After  a  while  I  got  the  nices 
letter  back  telling  me  to  come  aheao 
bi'ing  my  friends,  and  I’d  never  e 
sorry — ” 

“Humph!”  interrupted  Johnson, 
“that’s  not  much  of  a  promise  to  trave 
through  the  wilderness  on!” 

Jim  held  up  his  hand: 
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“Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Johnson.  You 
.haven’t  heard  all  the  story.  I  forgot  to 
say  that  when  I  wrote  Mr.  Wadsworth 
I  told  him  all  about  our  circumstances, 
'  that  Nate  had  served  with  Sullivan, 
that  we  don’t  any  of  us  have  much  of 
any  money,  but  that  we  are  used  to 
hard  work  and  willing  to  work.  When 
he  wrote  back  he  said  we  were  just 
the  kind  of  folks  they  were  looking  for, 
that  he  would  see  that  we  got  some  of 
'  the  finest  land  in  the  world,  land  better 
than  we  ever  had  known  about,  and 
that  it  wouldn’t  cost  much  and  we 
could  have  all  the  time  we  wanted  to 
pay  for  it.” 

“Hope  you  don’t  pay  much,”  said  the 
old  sergeant,  still  skeptical.  “If  it’s 
covered  with  woods,  ‘tain’t  worth 
much.”  He  looked  ruefully  at  his 
roughened  hands  and  added: 

“I  know  what  it  means  to  clear  even 
one  acre!  How  much  did  you  agree  to 
pay?” 

“Two  dollars  an  acre,”  said  Jim,  tri¬ 
umphantly. 

Johnson  wasn’t  impressed. 

“How  much  did  ye  have  to  pay 
down?” 

“Only  5  per  cent— and  not  even  that 
till  we  have  harvested  our  first  crop.” 

“Well,  that’s  better,”  conceded  the 
sergeant.  Then  he  laughed: 

“Maybe  you’re  smarter’n  I  was. 
Never  knew  there  was  so  much  swamp 
in  the  world  till  I  got  into  this  inlet 
country  at  the  head  of  this  here  lake. 
An’  rattlesnakes!  Last  summer  I  killed 
ten  in  one  den.  Still  dream  of  walkin’ 
on  ’em  barefoot.  Hate  the  blasted 
things!”  he  concluded,  with  unusual 
warmth,  and  then  added: 

“But  after  thirty  years  I  still  re¬ 
member  how  the  corn .  an’  grass  grew 
in  that  Injun  country  on  the  Genesee. 
Maybe  you’re  right.  Maybe  it’s  worth 
your  money.  Here’s  to  luck,  anyway!” 


As  THE  talk  continued,  Polly  slipped 
away  from  the  group  around  the  fire¬ 
place,  got  her  cloak  and  went  for  a 
walk.  Noticing  her  departure  and  un¬ 
easy  from  sitting  too  long,  Asa  also 
left  the  house,  and,  walking  rapidly 
along  the  road  that  led  through  the 
little  settlement,  soon  overtook  Polly. 
She  glanced  up  at  him  with  some  sur¬ 
prise,  answered  his  greeting,  and  they 
walked  on  together,  soon  coming  to 
the  edge  of  the  settlement.  The  clouds 
had  cleared  and  there  was  a  bright 
moon. 

“This  must  be  the  Kaatskill  Pike,” 
he  said.  “It  isn’t  the  one  that  we  came 
in  on.” 

Polly  made  no  reply,  and  after  a 
moment,  to  Asa’s  astonishment,  he  saw 
that  she  was  crying. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Polly?”  he  ask¬ 
ed,  sympathetically.  “Is  there  anything 
that  I  can  do  to  help?” 

“N-n-nothing,”  she  sobbed.  “I — I’m 
just  thinking  of  Mother  all  alone  back 
there  in  the  cold  along  that  old  road.” 

T!len  her  mood  changed  a  little  and 
s  e  stopped  crying  and  turned  toward 
Asa: 


Tell  me  what  I’m  going  to  do.  You 
know,  pa;  he  means  all  right,  but  he 
c  oesn  t  know  what  to  do  nor  how  to 
f  °./t-  1  try'  to  pay  my  way  with  you 
°lks,  but  I  know  I  don’t.” 

Shucks!”  said  the  boy,  embarras- 
e"'  You  do,  too.  You  work  harder 
man  any  of  us.” 

She  gave  him  a  wan  smile. 

It’s  nice  of  you  to  say  that.  And, 
.  "a’  1  don’t  really  intend  to  be  so 
an.  it  s  just  that  I’m  so  worried  all 
of  tlie  time.” 


a  *  understand,”  said  Asa. 

too  p  mCan'  Guess  1,(1  feel  that 
•  But  you’re  getting  along  all 

e  and  when  we  §'et  to  tht 

of  u'  *\clR  tI  he  plenty  of  work  : 
«.  S’  °U  can  J°in  ih  for  a.  whi 

set'nn'  r6  aS  not’  you  and  yoLlr  1 
p  for  yourselves,” 

he  shook  her  head. 
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“You  know  Pa  never  could  make  out 
by  hii&self.” 

The  boy  laughed  and  said: 

“With  you  he  could.  Anybody  could 
make  out  with  you  We  all  like  you. 
So  what  are  you  worrying  about?” 

“You  know  that  isn’t  so,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “Your  sister  Hannah  doesn’t  like 
me;  and  Anna  hates  me.” 

Asa  laughed  again: 

“That  isn’t  really  hate;  it’s  women’s 
cantankerousness.  My  mother  likes  you 
and  so  do  all  the  rest  of  us.  Just  you 
cheer  up.” 

Then  he  said  gently: 

“Don’t  get  mad  quite  so  much,  stick 
along  with  us,  and  don’t  cross  any 
bridges  till  you  come  to  them.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  tremu¬ 
lous  smile,  her  dark  eyes  shining  in 
the  moonlight,  and  suddenly  she  gave 


him  a  quick  kiss  on  the  cheek,  turned 
and  ran  back  toward  the  Johnson  cab¬ 
in.  Asa  stood  for  a  moment,  rubbed  his 
cheek  in  wonder,  and  more  slowly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  girl  back.  When  he  reached 
the  cabin  he  found  that  the  circle 
around  the  fire  was  breaking  up.  Serg¬ 
eant  Johnson  was  saying,  persuasively: 

“Why  not  stay  for  a  day  or  two  and 
rest?” 

“No  more  of  that,”  growled  old  Joel. 
“If  we  took  all  the  chances  to  rest 
that  come  along,  we’d  never  git  to  the 
Genesee,  nor  nowhere  else.” 

Nate  and  Jim  nodded  their  heads  in 
agreement. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Jim  Miller. 
“Prom  now  on  we  must  make  time. 
How  about  the  road  from  here  to 
Geneva  ?” 

The  old  sergeant  shook  his  head. 


“Ain’t  much  of  a  road.  There’s  talk 
of  one  to  be  built — an’  enough  need  for 
it,  too.  But  ye’ll  remember,  Nate,  it’s 
pretty  much  open  country  all  the  way 
between  the  lakes,  an’  the  sleighin’ 
still  holds.” 

“How  far  to  Geneva?”  inquired  Nate. 

“  ’Bout  fifty  miles.” 

“Two  days  of  hard  pushing,”  said 
Nate,  thoughtfully.  “That  means  we 
should  get  to  bed,  for  we  must  make 
an  early  start  in  the  morning.” 

But  that  night,  tired  though  she 
was,  Constant  Williams  could  not  get 
to  sleep.  Johnson  had  given  Nate  and 
her  a  room  to  themselves.  She  tried  to 
tell  herself  that  she  was  so  used  to 
sleeping  in  the  open  that  now  she  felt 
confined  in  a  house.  But  she  knew  that 
that  was  not  the  real  reason  for  her 
wakefulness.  (To  be  continued) 
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DAIRY  FARMERS  ACROSS  THE  NATION 


Advertising  Set-Aside  in  June! 


Through  the  request  of  the  dairy  farmers  of 
the  nation,  dairy  plants  will  set-aside  one  cent  a 
pound  on  butterfat  (or  its  equivalent  in  milk) 
during  the  month  of  June.  This  action  is  taken 
to  provide  for  a  year  hound  program  of  dairy 
farmer  advertising,  merchandising  and  research. 
Thirty  days  in  June  provide  for  twelve  months 
business  activity  in  expanding  the  markets  for 
Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Ice  Cream,  and  all  dairy 
foods.  It’s  a  business  program  designed  by  dairy 
farmers  and  for  dairy  farmers.  Make  sure  that 
the  dairy  plant  purchasing  your  cream  or  milk 
does  its  part. 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

20  N.  WACKER  DRIVE  BLDG.,  CHICAGO  6,  ILL. 

"VOICE  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER *’ 


MAKt  MONtY— WITH  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Start  with  pure-bred 
CHIN-CHIN  Chinchilla  rabbits-a  fewtemales 
and  a  male — you'll  soon  have  at  small  cost, 
a  large,  profitable  herd.  FREE  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS.  BIG  DEMAND  for  breeding  and  lab¬ 
oratory  stock,  meat,  and  world's  most 
beautiful  rabbit  fur.  DEALERS.  CUT  OFF 
FROM  IMPORTED  RABBIT  PELTS  BY  WORLD 
FAMINE.  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW  AND  FOR  YEARS  TO 
COME!  Write  today  for  free,  illustrated  catalog. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  •  R-24-A.  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED— 8  |rat)eproof  v®|ox  prints 


"and  2  Professional 
Trial  offer.  Overnight  service. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE  409  c 


En¬ 


largements  25c. 


E/ALBANY,  n.y. 


More  and  more  farm  homes  are  turning  to  "Sentry'' 
to  safeguard  records  and  valuables  that  might  cost 
thousands  to  replace. 

Protects  bonds,  stocks,  deeds,  mortgages,  notes, 
insurance  policies,  registry  papers,  cash,  business 
and  tax  records,  family  valuables. 

Heavy,  all-welded  construction.  Highly  resistant 
to  heat — guaranteed  to  withstcud  up  to  1700° 
for  one  hour. 

Built-in  combination  precision  machined  lock — 
all  moving  parts  of  non-corrosive  metal.  Tight  fit¬ 
ting  one-piece  door — no  screws  or  rivets.  Chrome 
plated  trim.  Baked  enamel  finish  in  statuary  bronze. 
Interior  has  2  drawers,  room  for  largest  ledgers. 

Shipped  Prepaid 

$4950 

East  of  the 
Mississippi 
West  of  the 
Mississippi 
Add  $3 
DIMENSIONS: 
Outside 

24y2x17'/2x17i/, 
Inside 

15x12x12Vj 
Weight— 245  lbs. 
Send  check,  draft 
or  money  order  to 
Dept.  1948 

BRUSH-PUNNETT  CO. 

545  West  Avenue  •  Rochester  11,  New  York 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER— Now 
badly  swollen,  caked,  hag  is  often  normal, 
due  to  calving.  Danger  Massaging  with  UD- 
of  chronic  condition.  DEROLE  may  get  cows 
UDDEROLE  used  for  in  production  MUCH 
massaging.  SOONER. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 

8-oz.  tin  $1.00  5-lb.  can  $8.00 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  teed  stores,  also  drug  and  veter¬ 
inary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to  Dawnwood  Farms, 
Dept.  AA,  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  and  we  will  send  you  an 
8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


rflNVAC  PnUFR<5  size  7x9  @  *5  ,l:  9x12  @ 

IrHUVHO  uuvcno  $8.76:  15  x  20  @  $24.34.  Other 
sizes  proportionately  low  priced.  Write  tor  samples  and 
complete  price  list. 

A  T  \A /  A  n  n’C  92  Washington  St. 

A  I  W  t#  U  L9  a  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  Auction  Sales. 


ClEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

t  tops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
this  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


More  than  1,000  visitors  toured  N.  Y.  A.  B.  C.  headquarters  during  Cornell's  Farm 
and  Home  Week.  Here  Manager  M.  W.  Johnson  points  out  to  a  small  group  of 
visitors  the  merits  of  bulls  on  the  exerciser. 


Artificial  Breeding --Real  Results 

( Continued,  from  Page  1) 


ficial  breeding  associations,  both  in  the 
Northeast — in  New  England,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Delaware — and  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States. 

New  York  Artificial  Breeders  Coop¬ 
erative,  however,  was  one  of  the  earli¬ 
er  regional  breeding  associations  set 
up;  many  later  groups  have  patterned 
themselves  after  it.  Currently,  it  main¬ 
tains  the  largest  artificial  breeding- 
stud  in  the  United  States  with  100 
sires  divided  among  Holstein,  Jersey, 
Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  breeds. 

Conditions  that  led  to  its  growth 
have  been  outlined  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  James  L.  Sears  of  Bald- 
winsville,  New  York.  “N.  Y.  A.  B.  C. 
was  established,”  he  said,  “to  relieve 
the  many  small  cooperatives  that  were 
being  organized  of  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems  threatening  their  existence. 

“Among  these  problems  were:  (1) 
Shortage  of  desirable  proven  sires;  (2) 
poor  care  of  bulls  by  part-time  care¬ 
takers;  (3)  inefficient  use  of  semen  by 
small  cooperatives,  and  (4)  lack  of 
capital  and  facilities  for  working  out 
better  and  more  efficient  methods  of 
operating.” 

Originally  set  up  in  1940  just  out¬ 
side  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
A.  B.  C.  headquarters  were  moved  to 
Ithaca  in  1944  to  a  new  Dairy  Cattle 
Breeding  Center  where,  under  a  unique 
arrangement,  headquarters  space  is 
shared  with  personnel  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  cost  of  buildings 
and  barns  erected  to  house  the  bulls 
was  shared  equally  between  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Cooperative, 
with  the  State  of  New  York  supplying 
the  capital  funds  to  be  repaid  over  a 
25-year  period.  Although  the  coopera¬ 
tive  itself  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  some  of  its 
bulls  are  available  to  college  personnel 
for  research  on  problems  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  dairymen  everywhere. 

Teamwork  between  the  two  organ¬ 
izations  has  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  working  tools  for  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  associations.  These  in¬ 
clude  a  means  of  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  that  may  be  bred  from 
a  single  drawing  from  a  bull,  and  a 
solution  that  helps  extend  the  life  of 
a  sperm  to  an  average  of  three  or 
four  days,  at  the  same  time  being 
clear  enough  to  permit  examination 
by  the  fieldmen  for  sperm  activity. 

Collections  are  made  at  the  Ithaca 
headquarters  every  day,  with  every 
sample  passing  inspection  by  a  photo¬ 
electric  device  for  concentration.  In 
addition,  a  microscopic  examination  is 
made  to  determine  sperm  activity,  and 
a  test  made  to  determine  the  probable 
length  of  sperm  life. 


Semen  is  diluted  as  much  at  100  to 
1  in  a  diluter  of  sodium  citrate  and 
egg  yolk.  It  is  cooled  gradually,  packed 
with  ice,  and  shipped  each  day  by  spe¬ 
cial  delivery  direct  to  the  115  local  in- 
seminators. 

When  the  inseminator  is  called  by  a 
dairyman  to  service  one  of  his  herd, 
the  fieldman  may  have  two  sires  avail¬ 
able  for  service.  If  his  previous  day’s 
calls  were  light,  he  may  have  two  more 
sires  available.  A  greater  choice  of 
sires  will  be  possible  when  research  de¬ 
velops  means  to  preserve  semen  for 
longer  periods  of  time. 

Not  only  individual  breeders,  but 
also  large  artificial  breeding  organiz¬ 
ations  like  N.  Y.  A.  B.  C.  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  obtaining  enough 
sires  that  are  proved  through  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  daughters,  and  that 
can  transmit  desirable  characteristics. 
N.  Y.  A.  B.  C.  is  meeting  this  problem 
by  the  slow  and  careful  introduction 
of  a  small  number  of  highly  analyzed 
young  sires. 

Although  87  %  of  their  Holstein 
breeding  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  to  proved  sires,  still  the  13%  bred 
to  young  analyzed  sires  offers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  new  desirable 
proved  sires  within  the  organization. 
“So  far,”  says  Manager  Maurice  W. 
Johnson,  who  has  been  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  since  its  start,  “we  have  had 
equally  as  good  results  with  our  young 
analyzed  sires  as  with  our  older  proved 
sires.  I  attribute  that  to  the  care  ex¬ 
ercised  by  our  cooperative’s  sire  selec¬ 
tion  cpmmittee.” 

In  the  Cleverly  herd  and  in  an  ever- 
growing  number  of  other  herds 
throughout  New  York  State,  artificial 
breeding  is  proving  itself.  Carefui 
comparisons  made  with  natural  service 
have  shown  that  artificial  breeding  is 
its  equal  in  every  way.  A  summary  of 
proved  sires  re-proved  in  artificia 
breeding  shows  that  with  dams  produc¬ 
ing  up  to  299  pounds  of  fat  and  near 
the  8,000  pound  level  in  milk,  artifi¬ 
cially  bred  daughters  show  an  increase 
of  1676  ppunds  of  milk  and  76  poun  s 
of  fat  over  their  dams.  With  dams  pro¬ 
ducing  near  the  11,000  pounds  of  mi  ^ 
level,  and  from  350  to  399  pounds  o 
fat,  artificially  bred  daughters  aver 
aged  an  increase  of  735  pounds  of  m1 
and  44  pounds  of  butterfat  over  t  eu 
dams. 

Credit  for  the  record  established  y 
N.  Y.  A.  B.  C.  goes  to  the  personne 
of  the  organization,  to  the  help  an 
cooperation  of  the  College  of  Agricu 
ture,  and  to  dairymen  in  every  l°ca 
ity  who  had  the  courage  to  experimea 
with  a  new  idea,  and  to  benefit  ro 
their  faith  in  artificial  breeding- 
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A  Silo  in  3  Hours 

Men  are  discussing  trench  silos  as 
though  they  were  something  new. 
They  are  older  than  I  thought.  In  fact, 
the  word  silo  comes  from  the  Greek 
siros,  meaning  ‘pit  to  keep  grain  in.’ 

I  discussed  several  types  of  tempo¬ 
rary  silos  in  the  last  column  and  two 
days  later  spotted  the  one  pictured  on 
this  page.  Frank  Rathbun,  whose  farm 
is  at  Westminster  in  southeastern  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  two  helpers  put  it  up  in 
three  hours  one  day  last  fall!  He  kept 
no  cost  records  but  it  couldn’t  have 
been  too  much  because  the  lumber 
came  from  his  own  trees  and  there  are 
only  two  nails  in  each  board! 

The  silo  is  12  x  14  because  he  had 
some  2x6’s  already  cut  to  that  length. 
The  height  of  16  feet  was  pre-deter- 
mined,  too,  because  he  had  had  some 
spruce  cut  to  that  size  for  building  a 
new  truck  body.  The  2x6’s  were  used 
as  a  frame  with  the  narrow  side  next 
to  the  boards  for  greater  strength. 
They  vary  from  20  inches  apart  at  the 
bottom  to  30  inches  at  the  top.  Only 
two  nails  were  put  in  each  board  be¬ 
cause  the  weight  of  the  silage  holds 
them  tight  to  the  frame.  On  one  side, 
for  two  feet  out  from  the  barn,  Frank 
used  horizontal  slats  for  siding  instead 
of  the  16-foot  vertical  boards.  In  this 
way  he  could  knock  out  a  board  or 
two  at  a  time  as  the  silage  was  used. 

The  bottom  of  a  rough  chute  made 
facing  these  ‘doors’  is  slanted  in  such 
a  way  that  silage  thrown  into  the 
chute  slips  right  in  through  a  window 
and  onto  the  bam  floor.  The  structure 
is  rough — they  didn’t  even  waste  time 
trimming  off  odd  lengths — but  it  held 
about  50  tons  of  corn  silage  and  Frank 
said  it  kept  just  as  well  as  that  put  in 
his  two  permanent  silos. 

Of  course,  it  was  lined  with  paper  to 
keep  out  air.  That  wasn’t  such  a  tough 
job,  either.  They  put  in  one  row  of 
paper  fastened  at  the  top  with  laths 
until  there  was  enough  silage  in  to 
hold  it  up.  Then  they’d  pull  the  laths 
and  put  up  another  row. 

Yankee  Foresight 

A  lot  of  ‘agriculturists,’  ‘specialists,’ 
and  othei-s  have  been  writing  speeches 
and  articles  warning  the  farmers  to 
get  on  a  more  efficient  basis  if  they 
want  to  have  anything  left  after  pay¬ 
ing  high  prices  for  everything  they 


a  Rathbun,  Westminster,  Vermont, 
the  silo  he  and  two  helpers  built 
in  three  hours.  , 


buy.  Well,  I’ve  been  in  five  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  since  I  wrote  the'  last  col¬ 
umn  and  as  far  as  the  farmers  I  talk¬ 
ed  to  are  concerned,  the  “worry  warts” 
might  just  as  well  save  their  breath 
and  paper — the  farmers  are  away 
ahead  of  them! 

New  Englanders  always  have  kept 
a  close  eye  on  costs  but  about  a  year 
ago  they  put  emphasis  on  the  matter. 
Every  layer  and  every  cow  is  watched 
to  see  that  she  is  producing  profit¬ 
ably.  If  she  isn’t,  the  butcher  gets 
something  to  sell.  The  farmers  are  and 
have  been  spending  money  for  machin¬ 
ery,  buildings  and  equipment  that  will 
let  them  produce  more  per  man-hour 
of  work. 

One  young  fellow  who  has  been  in 
the  poultry  business  only  four  years 
told  me  that  there  is  nothing  poultry- 
men  can  do  about  prices  of  grain  sup¬ 
plies  and  so  he  is  saving  by  spending  on 
those  things  that  will  let  one  man  look 
after  more  birds.  His  present  laying- 
house  holds  4,000  birds  and  is  handled 
by  one  man.  To  save  more  labor  he  is 
building  a  new  brooder  house  and  will 
equip  it  with  coils  for  hot  water  heat 
from  a  central  plant  run  automatically 
by  oil.  One  man  will  be  able  to  handle 
5,000  chicks  in  2  or  3  hours  a  day.  The 
house  is  designed  to  house  1,000  layers 
when  the  brooding  is  over. 

Old  Beulah  Is  Oul 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
change  the  last  year  has  brought  in 
average  production  •  per  cow  in  New 
England.  I  can’t  find  any  more  of  those 
old  half-bucket  cows.  Today  the  fel¬ 
lows  are  talking  about  40  to  50  pounds 
a  day.  These  are  the  cows  they  are 
keeping.  If  old  Beulah  can’t  keep  up, 
she  goes  to  the  butcher.  There  is  little 
room  for  sentiment  in  the  business  of 
producing  milk  and  staying  in  business. 
Anyway  it’s  just  as  easy  to  become  at¬ 
tached  to  a  good  producer! 

Pasture  improvement  never  had  such 
^a  boost  as  the  one  the  Green  Pastures 
Contest  is  giving  it.  Winners  in  coun¬ 
ties  will  compete  with  each  other  for 
state  prizes  and  three  winners  in  each 
state  will  compete  for  the  $2,000  in 
prizes  for  New  England.  The  nice  thing 
about  it  is  that  every  farmer  who  par¬ 
ticipates  benefits  whether  he  wins  a 
prize  or  not. 

Farm  yards  have  taken  on  a  ‘new 
look.’  Machinery  is  put  away  and  cared 
for.  Ten  or  twelve  foot  boards  aren’t 
being  left  lying  around  to  get  broken 
now  that  they  are  worth  about  $3  each. 
Loose  wire  and  jutting  nails  aren’t  left 
to  snag  a  bag  or  teat.  Tools  cost  too 
much.to  be  left  where  you  get  through 
with  them.  Machinery  is  too  valuable 
to  wire  up  a  broken  part  when  it  will 
endanger  another — it’s  being  overhaul¬ 
ed  during  winter  days  when  it  would 
be  lots  more  fun  to  sit  by  the  kitchen 
stove. 

Tilings  I’d  JLikc  to  Know 

Is  it  true  that  milk  will  take  on  a 
peculiar  taste  if  cattle  are  allowed  to 
graze  for  more  than  two  hours  in  early 
rye  pasture? 

Is  it  so  that  pine  and  hemlock  saw¬ 
dust  used  as  bedding  will  sour  the  land 
but  white  birch  won’t? 

Vermont  men  had  to  boil  twice  as 
much  sap  to  get  a  gallon  of  syrup  this 
year.  Is  that  true  throughout  the 
Northeast  ? 

What  do  YOU  think? 


Selecting  the  proper 
Heating  System  for  your 
home  demands  the  best 
advice  you  can  get . . . 

Know  the  5  essentials  of  good 
heating  and  the  characteristics 
of  every  type  of  heating  sys¬ 
tem  before  you  make  your 
choice!  Will  your  heating  sys¬ 
tem  be  draftless  ...  efficient 
and  economical . . .  flexible . . . 
durable  ?  This  authoritative 
booklet  is  full  of  common- 
sense  heating  facts  you  should 
know! 

Send  for  your  copy  today 

A  penny  post  card  will  bring  you  this 
important  information  by  return 
mail.  Remember:  the  future  comfort 
and  well-being  of  your  family  will 
depend  on  the  choice  you  make  to¬ 
day!  Choose  wisely ! 


UTICA  Heating  Systems  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 


Utica  Radiators 


Efficient,  modern  Utica  Radiator 
Heating  Systems  are  made  in  a 
complete  range  of  sizes  to  meet 
your  requirements — hot  water  or 
steam,  coal  or  oil. 

If  you  would  like  an  estimate  on 
a  completeUtica  HeatingSystem, 
write  for  the  name  of  our  nearest 
dealer.  No  obligation,  of  course! 


Red  Square  Boilers 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

^5^  The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 
2205  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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But  Not  Until  They’ve 
Given  You 


'han  Any  Other 
Work  Glove  You’ve  Ever 
Worn! 

Tough,  full  grain  horsehide.  Tanned 
buckskin-soft  by  the  secret  Wolverine 
triple-tanning  process.  Drys  out  soft 
after  soaking!  Cost  less  to  wear  per  dime 
of  cost  on  any  job. 

WOLVERINI 

HORSEHIDE  HA 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Wolver¬ 
ine  Shell  Horsehide  Work  Shoes. 

Tanned  by  their  exclusive  tan¬ 
ning  formula.  Produced  in  their 
own  glove  plants.  No  other  work 
gloves  in  the  world  like  them. 

Call  on  your  dealer  and  just  try 

on  a  pair, 

4 

WOLVERINE  SHOE  &  TANNING  CORP.  •  ROCKFORD.  MICH. 
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Kernels,  Screening 


and  Clialf 

ON  APRIL  1,  ’48,  I  sold  my  dairy 
herd  to  Albert  Mendel  of  Patter¬ 
son,  N.  Y.  Part  of  the  cows  in  this 
herd  are  shown  in  the  picture 
(above)  on  the  day  after  they  were 
sold. 

There  were  42  cows  in  the  bunch  of 
which  Mr.  Mendel  bought  41.  One  was 
not  sold  because  she  seemed  to  be 
suffering  from  a  nail  or  other  bit  of 
hardware,  but  she  has  since  improved. 

For  the  past  two  years  this  herd  has 
been  on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by 
Roy  Albright  of  Newfield,  N.  Y.  This 
farm  now  belongs  to  Albert  Poelvoorde 
who  leased  the  herd  from  me. 

Since  “Boots”  has  had  the  herd 
leased,  he  has  raised  42  heifer  calves 
for  himself.  The  first  of  his  heifers 
will  begin  freshening  this  fall. 

During  the  calendar  year  1947 
“Boots”  delivered  to  Inlet  Valley 
Farms,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  467,000  pounds 
of  milk  and  raised  27  heifer  calves. 
While  no  individual  weights  were  kept, 
the  cows  in  the  herd  certainly  averaged 
around  12,000  pounds  each  and  only 
two  had  any  breeding  trouble.  One 
aborted  and  one  failed  to  get  in  calf. 
At  the  time  of  the  sale  there  was  only 
one  doubtful  breeder  in  the  bunch. 

I  began  raising  the  animals  in  this 
herd  in  1941  and  producing  milk  from 
them  in  the  fall  of  1943.  This  meant 
that  there  were  cows  seven  years  old 
in  the  herd  which  had  never  had  any 
other  roughage  to  speak  of  than  grass 
silage.  During  the  past  two  winters, 
“Boots”  has  kept  grass  silage  before 
them  all  the  time. 

Except  for  a  few  purchased  animals, 
the  cows  in  this  herd  have  always  been 
pen  stabled.  This  winter  it  took  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  straw  per  cow  to  bed  the 
pen,  including  a  liberal  estimate  for 
the  month  of  April.  This  amount  of 
straw  kept  the  litter  dry  except  when 
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surface  water  entered  the  pen,  which 
it  did  to  a  considerable  extent  once 
last  winter  and  once  this  spring,  or 
when  a  water  pipe  broke.  Even  under 
these  circumstances  the  cows  kept 
themselves  clean,  especially  their  rear 
parts  and  udders.  They  were  not 
groomed  for  this  picture.  In  fact,  they 
were  scarcely  touched  with  a  brush 
for  two  years. 

By  selling  my  herd  I  have  brought 
to  a  close  a  five-year  experiment  in 
dairy  herd  management  along  original 
lines.  In  this  experiment  1  have  had 
the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the 
young  men  who  have  been  associated 
with  me. 

During  the  five-year  period,  we  have 
milked  enough  crossbred  cows  to  know 
that  they  have  produced  at  least  as 
well  as  the  other  cows — grades  and 
purebreds — in  the  herd.  It  may  just 
seem  to  us  that  they  have  been  more 
vigorous. 

Also,  we  have  demonstrated  to  our 
own  satisfaction  that  good  grass  silage 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  roughage  we 
can  put  up  here  in  the  Inlet  Valley 
both  for  growing  young  cattle  and  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  Our  neighbors  confirm 
our  conclusion. 

We  have  tried  out  elevated  stalls  and 
a  combine  milker  and  believe  that  this 


system  of  milking  has  much  to  com¬ 
mend  it  to  older  men  who  are  tired  of 
stooping  to  milk  and  carrying  milk, 
and  that  the  system  can  be  installed 
even  in  barns  where  all  the  cows  are 
stanchioned. 

We  have  given  pen  stabling  for 
dairy  cows  a  thorough  trial.  This  meth¬ 
od,  particularly  when  an  old  barn  is 
adapted  to  it,  has  its  drawbacks.  It 
also  has  its  advantages. 

Throughout  all  of  our  experimenting 
we  have  been  impressed  with  the  open- 
mindedness  and  constructive  attitudes 
of  most  of  the  veterinarians  and  health 
authorities  with  whom  we  have  come 
in  contact. 

“Boots”  will  now  carry  on  as  his  own 
man  and  under  his  own  steam.  The 
blood  lines  of  his  herd  of  heifers  are 
the  same  as  in  the  herd  he  leased.  I 
therefore  will  follow  not  only  “Boots’  ” 
performance  but  that  of  his  heifers 
with  keen  interest.  From  time  to  time 
I  hope  to  report  on  how  he  makes  out 
along  with  my  reports  on  the  other 
young  men  in  the  Inlet  Valley  who 
have  taken  over  farming  from  us  older 
fellows. 

Confirmation 

During  the  period  I  experimented 
with  grass  silage,  pen  stabling  and 
elevated  stall  combine  milking,  Dr.  M. 
G.  Fincher,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  was  in  constant  touch  with  the 
herd  and  supervised  its  health. 

About  the  time  the  herd  was  sold, 
it  was  looked  over  by  Professor  K.  L. 
Turk,  head  of  the  Department  of  Ani¬ 


mal  Husbandry  at  Cornell,  and  his  as¬ 
sociate,  Professor  G.  W.  Trimberger. 

Shortly  after  the  Cornell  men  looked 
over  the  herd,  it  was  inspected  by 
Leland  Lamb  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Dairy  Cattle 
Association. 

I  don’t  want  to  cause  these  men  to 
get  a  lot  of  letters,  but  they  are  in  a 
position  at  least  to  confirm  that  most 
of  the  cows  were  alive  and  healthy  at 
the  end  of  the  five-year  period. 

CORRECTION 

In  the  April  17th  issue,  I  ran  a  series 
of  pictures  recording  our  experience  at 
Sunnygables  with  grass  silage  from 
the  summer  of  1935  to  April  1,  1948. 

Ten  pictures  were  used  and  the  date 
for  the  tenth  and  last  picture  showing 
in  a  corner  of  a  pen  stable  a  few  cows 
which  had  eaten  grass  silage  all  their 
lives  read  April  1,  1941.  This  was  an 
error.  1941  should  have  read  1948. 

NOT  ACID  ENOUGH 

Also  in  the  April  17th  issue,  I  ran 
an  analysis  of  Sunnygables  grass  sil¬ 
age.  It  was  put  up  in  1947  and  the 
analysis  was 'made  in  March  1948.  The 
pH  or  acidity  measurement  of  this 
silage  was  correctly  given  as  5.25. 

Now  I  want  to  point  but  that  the 
experts  will  argue  that  the  pH  shoulc 
have  been  around  a  point  lower  in  or¬ 
der  for  the  silage  to  be  perfect. 

We  in  the  Inlet  Valley  who  will  put 
up  a  lot  of  grass  silage  this  summer 
are  going  to  try  and  hit  the  right  p  • 
To  do  it  we  will  probably  have  0 
work  more  non-legUminous  grass  anc 
weeds  into  our  silage  than  was  in  t  e 
Sunnygables  sample  and  this  will  pro 
bably  cut  the  protein  some  and  m 
crease  the  fiber.  Even  if  we  try  har 
and  intelligently,  we  probably  won 
make  grass  silage  w'hich  is  as  aci  a 
the  experts  would  like  it  to  be. 

But  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  we  wi^ 
put  up  some  good  feed  on  which  ive 
stock  will  do  well,  and  I  would  like 
point  out  that  if  we  had  ideal  analyse- 
of  our  haymows — unfortunately  t  es^ 
have  not  been  developed — we  all  wou- 
probably  have  difficulty  making  e 
ideal  figures,  too. 


A  GRASS  SILAGE  BOOKLET 

Several  articles  on  making  Grass  Silage  which  have  appeared  in 
recent  issues  of  American  Agriculturist  have  been  reprinted  in 
booklet  form  under  the  title  “Keeping  Up-to-date  on  Grass  Silage.” 
The  demand  for  these  booklets  has  been  tremendous,  but  they  are 
still  available,  either  single  copies  or  in  quantities.  Just  drop  a 
post  card  with  your  request  to  American  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Biding,  Ithaca,  New  York.  There  is  no  charge. 
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most  farmers 

PAPEC 

BECAUSE 


•  Papec  Hay  Chopper- Silo  Fillers  han¬ 
dle  all  forage  crops  easier,  faster  and 
cheaper. 

•  They  elevate  without  clogging. 

•  They  run  easier. 

•  They  store  straw  after  combining,  shred 
fodder,  elevate  feed  grains. 

•  They  last  longer. 

•  Size  for  size,  they  cost  less. 


See  your  Papec  dealer  promptly  if  you 
want  a  new  Papec  this  year.  Ask  or  write 
for  FREE  booklet  “More  Feeding  Profit 
with  Papec.”  Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shorts- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  .  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAY  CHOPPER  -  SILO  FILLERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  .  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  .  FEED  MIXERS 


Swuf  ‘DeUruf  'pcvuttex  TfeceU 


UNUSUALLY 
LOW  PRICED  — 

s';.x"*i7  <? 

f.o.b.  Madison,  Wis 


•  Stores  milk  cans, 
and  sanitary. 

•  Rigidly  constructed  for  years 
®  Occupies  only  a  small  space. 

•  Easily  assembled  and  installed. 

®  All  sizes  available  from  6  can  rac 

•  Order  today  or  write  for  free  f< 
mediate  shipment. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited. 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

DEPT-  IE*  MADISON  3,  WISCONSIN 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGER 


Here’s  the  tractor  digger  you 
have  been  waiting  for. Quick¬ 
ly  hitched  to  most  any  farm 
tractor  with  power  take-off. 
Fastest  power  auger  return 
—puli  cord  control.  Heavy  hi- 
speed  two-flight  auger  —  leaves 
hole  clean.  Castor  wheels  per¬ 
mit  fast  and  accurate  set¬ 
tings.  Safety  clutch  prevents 
damage,  eliminating  sheer 
pins.  Strictly  a  one-man  dig¬ 
ger.  All  controls  from  driver’s 
Beat.  Short-cut  to  labor  prob¬ 
lems  where  holes  are  needed. 
Trench  digging  attach¬ 
ment.  Get  up-to-the- 
minute  facts  by  sending 
for  descriptive  matter 
od  low  factory-to-user  prices. 

Serving  f aimers  tor  44  years. 

6-831  Elm  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


New  Low 
Prices 
OTTAWA  MF& 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF 
VOTERS  AT  SCIIOOE 
MEETINGS 

TUESDAY,  May  4,  is  the  date  of  the 
Annual  Meetings  of  Common  School 
Districts  in  New  York  State.  Fre¬ 
quently  questions  arise  relative  to 
qualifications  of  voters,  so  here  are 
the  requirements: 

“All  voters  at  school  meetings  in 
either  common  or  union  school  dist¬ 
ricts  must  have  these  qualifications: 

1.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  At  least  21  years  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  within  the  district  for 
a  period  of  at  least  30  days  preceding 
the  meeting. 

Any  person  who  possesses  ALL  of 
the  above  general  qualifications  and 
any  ONE  of  the  FOUR  following  SPE¬ 
CIAL  qualifications  is  entitled  to  vote: 

1.  Owns,  leases,  hires  or  occupies 
under  a  contract  to  purchase,  real 
property  in  such  district  liable  to  tax¬ 
ation  for  school  purposes.  (Lodgers  or 
boarders  are  not  entitled  to  vote. 
Under  the  first  clause  persons  who 
hold  a  joint  deed  or  joint  lease  may 
each  vote.) 

2.  Is  the  parent  of  a  child  or  children 
of  school  age  who  attended  the  dist¬ 
rict  school  in  the  district  for  a  period 
of  at  least  eight  weeks  during  the 
year  preceding.  (Under  this  provision 
both  father  and  mother  may  vote.) 

3.  Not  being  the  parent,  has  per¬ 
manently  residing  with  him  or  her  a 
child  who  attended  the  school  for  at 
least  eight  weeks  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  (Under  this  provision  but  one 
person  may  vote,  namely,  the  head  of 
the  household.) 

4.  Owns  any  personal  property  assess¬ 
ed  on  the  last  preceding  assessment  roll 
of  the  town  exceeding  $50  in  value. 

Qualified  voters  may  vote  on  any 
question;  it  is  not  essential  that  a  per¬ 
son  be  a  taxpayer  to  vote  on  proposi¬ 
tions  for  raising  money.  To  be  legal, 
propositions  concerning  expenditures  of 
money  must  be  voted  by  ballot  or  by 
recording  the  votes  of  all  qualified 
voters. 

Women  possessing  such  required 
qualifications  are  entitled  to  vote. 

The  chairman  of  a  meeting  has  the 
right  to  vote  on  any  proposition,  in¬ 
cluding  the  election  of  officers,  but  he 
must  vote  before  the  polls  are  closed, 
and  he  cannot  vote  to  break  a  tie  after 
the  result  has  been  announced. 

Challenges 

Any  voter  in  a  school  district  may 
challenge  any  person  offering  to  vote. 
The  person  so  challenged  can  not  be 
sworn,  nor  asked  any  questions  as  to 
his  qualifications  as  a  voter,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  must  require 
such  person  to  make  the  following 
declaration : 

“I  do  declare  and  affirm  that  I  am, 
and  have  been  for  30  days  last  past, 
an  actual  resident  of  this  school  dist¬ 
rict,  and  I  am  qualified  to  vote  at  this 
meeting.” 

If  the  person  challenged  makes  such 
declaration,  his  vote  must  be  received, 
but  if  such  person  refuses  to  make  such  ! 
declaration  his  vote  must  be  rejected 
A  person  who  makes  a  false  declara  ¬ 
tion  has  committed  a  misdemeanor 
and  is  subject  to  fine.  The  Commission¬ 
er  MAY  set  aside  action  taken  when 
persons  vote  after  making  a  false  dec¬ 
laration. 


THE  f 

MILKING  PARTNERSHIP 


AND  McCORMICK-DEERING  MILKERS 


Your  cows  work  hard!  During  their  lactation  period  they  are 
constantly  producing  milk — milk  that  you  sell  for  profit.  It’s  only 
fair  they  should  enjoy  the  best  milking  treatment  possible.  A 
MeCormick-Deering  milker  provides  just  such  milking  action.  It 
milks  your  herd  quickly  and  effectively  in  a  gentle  but  positive 
manner. 

Yes,  a  McCormick-Deering  forms  the  perfect  milk-producing 

partnership  with  your  cows. 
And  its  top  performance  means 
faster,  more  profitable  milking 
$|L  s  for  you.  You  benefit  by  greater 

iiilill;  milk  production;  milkin 


g  time 

is  cut  in  half;  and  tiresome  hand 
milking  is  eliminated.  Try  a 
McCormick-Deering  —  let  it 
prove  itself  to  you. 


he  McCormick-Deering  not  only  ^  il|ll  gR*  S, 

meets,  but  surpasses,  the  highest  ^^1  JR  |l 

standards  of  simple,  sanitary  con-  '  I 
struction.  Built  throughout  of 
smooth,  non-rusting  stainless  steel, 

you  can’t  help  but  keep  it  clean  -  ,,  ,,  *  y  s 

and  bright.  The  wide,  9-inch,  pail 

opening  invites  thorough  cleaning  and  inspection.  Rounded,  seam¬ 
less  inside  surfaces  provide  no  footholds  for  bacteria,  keeping 
your  count  low  and  milk  quality  high. 

Stop  in  at  your  International  Harvester  dealer  on  your  next  trip 
to  town.  Let  him  show  you  how  the  McCormick-Deering  milker 
will  satisfy  you  and  your  herd  in  every  respect! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avcnu 


Chicago  1,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 


UT  ’ve  always  believed  in  cooperatives,  but,  frankly,  I  joined  the  League  for 
selfish  reasons — for  the  steady  market  it  guarantees  my  milk,”  says  S. 
N.  Stimson,  a  long-time  League  member  from  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

“The  League  guarantees  me  a  market  for  all  my  milk,  whether  my  pro¬ 
duction  is  large  or  small,”  says  Mr.  Stimson.  “And  I  know  that  I  can  count  on 
my  milk  check  every  month. 


“Before  moving  to  Spencer,  I  managed  a  cooperative  in  New  England. 
And  when  I  started  farming  on  my  own,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  join  the 
League.  I  knew  from  experience  what  farmers  could  accomplish  working  to¬ 
gether.  And  27  years  as  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  only  served 
to  strengthen  that  belief. 


“Like  many  League  members,  I’ve  had  many  opportunities  to  market  my 
milk  elsewhere,  but  I’ve  stuck  with  the  League.  Year  in  and  year  out,  you 
can’t  beat  the  League  for  a  sure,  steady  market  for  your  milk.” 


lUt-ULB-EUB 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 
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Something  New  at  Connty  Fairs... 


FAIRS  that  have  already  recognized  the  growing  interest  in  grass  silage  by  having  exhibits 
recommend  that  entries  be  submitted  in  covered  wide-mouth  glass  jars-  They  help  retain 
moisture  and  let  visitors  examine  texture,  color,  weediness  and  uniformity.  Check  with  your 

fair  to  see  what  size  jars  they  want  used. 


GRASS 
Entry  No.  __ 


SILAGE  SCORE  CARD 
Section  _  Class 


Factors 
1.  Odor. 


Perfect 
Score 
...  2j.5 


Cuts 


Judge’ s 
Score 


2.  Appearance. 35 


3. 


Mold. . , 
Total 


. .  .20 

100 


THE  ABOVE  SCORE  CARO  may  be  used  or  changed  to  satisfy 
seal  standards.  On  its  reverse  side,  for  the  benefit  of  judges 
those  examining  exhibits,  the  three  fosters  ore  defined  as 
^-!©V^ss  ©DOR — ©sod  grass  silage  has  a  strong  clean  sharp 
Aw**  sme^'  should  not  smell  burnt,  musty  or  sour;  APPEAR- 
c  Good  grass  silage  will  be  greenish,  uniformly  cut  and 
0  even  texture  without  many  weeds;  MOLD — Grass  silage  will 
n°f  be  moldy;  you  should  not  be  able  to  see  mold  or  detect 

the  odor  of  mold. 


NEW  AT  many  county  fairs  throughout 
the  Northeast  this  year  will  be  a  $10 
first  prize  for  a  competitive  class  in 
grass  silage. 

This  new  class  will  do  much  to  help  estab¬ 
lish  standards  of  excellence  for  grass  silage 
and  at  the  same  time  will  give  farmers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  the  quality  of  their 
products. 

There  has  been  a  rapid,  increased  use  of 
grass  silage.  One  farm  leader  said,  “No  other 
farm  practice  that  has  come  along  in  a  gen¬ 
eration  has  been  accepted  so  quickly  and 
generally.”  More  than  29,000  copies  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  booklet,  “Keeping 
Up-to-Date  on  Grass  Silage”  have 
been  mailed  out. 

Now,  many  county  fairs,  long 
noted  for  pioneering  new  things  in 
agriculture,  are  offering  a  $10  prize 
in  order  to  show  samples  of  locally 
made  grass  silage.  This  newest  class 
will  give  farmers — especially  dairy¬ 
men — -a  chance  to  see,  discuss  and, 
yes,  smell  what  the  judges  rate  best 
quality.  * 

Cash  for  the  $10  first  prize  at  each 
fair  has  been  contributed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  and  other  partici¬ 
pating  firms  and  organizations.  We 
want  to  encourage  the  use  oi 
grass  silage  because  we  believe  it 
will  mean  more  net  profit  for  dairy¬ 
men. 

Fair  officials  throughout  the 
Northeast  have  been  advised '  that 
they  have  only  to  apply  to  Grass 
Silage  Contest  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York, 


for  the  $10  to  use  locally  for  first  prize.  We 
will  also  supply  them  with  score  cards,  pic¬ 
tures  showing  how  grass  silage  may  be  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  other  help  or  information  which 
they  may  request,  but  details  of  the  contests 
will  be  left  up  to  each  fair. 

Some  of  the  fairs  will  give  ribbons  as  for 
other  classes  and  some  probably  will  arrange 
for  second  and  third  prizes.  Fairs  will  include 
the  new  class  in  their  premium  books  except 
in  cases  where  books  are  printed  far  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  your  information,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  publish  names  and  dates  of  the 
fairs  offering  the  new  class. 

The  score  cards  we  are  offering  for  the  use 
of  local  judges  are  patterned  after  those  used 
at  the  grass  silage  exhibit  at  the  Vermont 
Farm  and  Home  Show  at  Barre  last  winter 
where  the  new  class  attracted  more  entries 
than  many  age-old  classes  such  as  corn,  oats 
and  potatoes. 

It’s  something  new.  Contact  your  fair  offi¬ 
cials  and  let  them  know  what  you  think  of 
the  new  class! 

The  following  have  contributed  nearly 
$1,000  for  the  $10  awards.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Babson  Bros.  Co.,  Blizzard  Mfg. 
Co.,  The  Borden  Co.,  J.  I,  Case  Co.,  Craine, 
Inc.,  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Ass’n., 
Inc.,  Frick  Co.  (distributors  for  Fox  River 
Tractor  Co.),  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange, 
Inc.,  Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Grange  Silo  Co., 
Inc.,  Harder  Silo  Co.,  Inc.,  H.  D.  Hudson 
Mfg.  Co.,  International  Minerals  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  Kraft  Foods  Co.,  Milk  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Metropolitan  New  York,  New  York 
State  Grange,  Papec  Machine  Co.,  and  Sol- 
vay  Sales  Corp. 


4  Ways 

to  keep  up 
milk  production 
this  summer  .  .  . 


May  and  June,  when  young,  tender  grass  is  plenti¬ 
ful,  are  the  easiest  months  to  produce  milk.  As 
hot  weather  approaches  the  job  gets  tougher.  Per¬ 
manent  pastures  begin  to  dry  up  and  growth  stops. 
Then  the  job  of  producing  milk  gets  to  be  a  tough 
one.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  that  many  North¬ 
eastern  dairymen  keep  up  milk  production  during 
July  and  August. 

Provide  Supplemental  Feed 

SUDAN  GRASS — One  acre  of  well-fertilized 
Sudan  grass  will  produce  at  least  eight  tons  of  green 
feed.  Most  farmers  figure  one  acre  for  every  three  or 
four  cows.  Sow  Sudan  grass  about  one  week  after 
the  average  date  for  planting  corn.  Drill  the  seed 
through  the  wheat  outlets  on  the  grain  drill,  at  the 
rate  of  24  to  32  pounds  per  acre. 

MEADOW  AFTERMATH  — One  of  the  best 
and  easiest  ways  to  keep  up  milk  production  during 
the  hot  months  is  to  provide  aftermath  grazing  on  a 
Ladino  or  alfalfa  meadow.  Pick  one  that  will  be 
handy,  and  cut  it  at  the  start  of  haying.  A  one-wire 
electric  fence  keeps  the  cows  where  they  belong  and 
is  easily  moved  to  control  grazing. 

GRASS  SILAGE — Early  harvested,  legume  si¬ 
lage  makes  excellent  feed  any  time.  It  will  come  in 
handy  when  pastures  are  short,  and  it  will  help  get 
in  the  crop  if  the  haying  season  is  rainy. 


Properly  Manage  Permanent 
Pastures 


CLIP  PASTURES — Encourage  the  growth  of 
fresh,  young  grass,  and  keep  down  weeds  and  woody 
growth  that  are  unappetizing. 

WILD  WHITE  CLOVER — Needs  fairly  close 
grazing.  Turn  in  when  these  pastures  are  three  to 


four  inches  high,  and  don’t  let  them  get  over  four 
inches  high  during  the  grazing  season. 


Feed  Grain  to  Cows  on  Pasture 


Good  pasture  alone  will  provide  sufficient  nutri¬ 
ents  for  body  maintenance  and  the  production  of 
10  to  20  pounds  of  milk,  depending  on  the  fat  con¬ 
tent.  High  producing  cows  may  continue  to  yield 
more  milk  than  that  without  grain,  but  they  must 
draw  on  their  bodies  for  the  additional  nutrients 
they  need.  Consequently,  tliey  will  lose  weight  and 
run  down  in  condition. 


In  feeding  grain  to  cows  on  pasture,  two  things 
have  to  be  considered:  (1)  The  amount  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  each  cow,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  feed 
furnished  by  the  pasture.  The  difference  between 
the  amount  of  nutrients  furnished  by  excellent  pas¬ 
ture  and  that  furnished  by  poor  pasture  is  so  great 
that  it  can  mean  the  difference  between  a  good  profit 
and  a  heavy  loss.  For  example,  a  1000  lb.  cow,  pro¬ 
ducing  40  lbs.  of  3.5%  milk  per  day,  needs  16  lbs. 
of  grain  per  day  on  poor  pasture,  but  she  needs  only 
6.5  lbs.  of  grain  on  excellent  pasture.  (Excellent  pas¬ 
ture — fast  growing,  succulent  grass  and  legume 
pasture  that  is  3  to  6  inches  high.  Poor  pasture — 
very  short,  slow  growing  pasture  with  no  legumes, 
where  a  cow  must  graze  nearly  all  day  and  never 
gets  filled  up.) 


Keep  Cows  Comfortable 


PROVIDE  SHADE  AND  WATER  —  Cool 

shade  and  fresh  water  in  the  pasture  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  keeping  up  milk  production. 


KEEP  DOWN  FLIES— Use  DDT  (Unico  Stock 
Fly  Spray)  in  the  barn,  and  keep  cows  comfortable 
on  pasture  by  using  a  good  fly  repellent  regularly 
(Unico  Stock  Fly  Spray). 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York ,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania—  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


CHEMICAL  WEED  CONTROL 

Much  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  new- 
selective  weed  killers,  the  most  notable  of  which 
is  2,4-D.  These  chemicals  may  some  day  revolu¬ 
tionize  weed  control.  Their  possibilities  are 
greater  than  any  we  can  now  visualize.  They 
also  have  limitations,  and  years  of  further  re¬ 
search  will  be  necessary  to  rightfully  establish 
their  place  in  agriculture. 

G.L.F.  has  taken  the  position  of  not.  recom¬ 
mending  for  general  use  in  1948  any  of  the  new 
weed  control  chemicals.  (Exceptions  to  this  are 
the  recommended  practices  of  using  Stoddard 
Solvent  on  carrots  and  related  crops,  and  such 
other  things  as  the  use  of  cyanamid  for  mustard 
control  in  grains  and  peas.) 

However,  G.L.F.  is  offering  weed  killers  for 
use  of  farmers  who  want  to  try  them  in  a  limited 
way  this  season.  For  further  information  ask  at 
your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 

☆  ☆ 

RURAL  RADIO 

Starting  in  June,  New  York  State  farmers  will 
have  their  own  radio  network.  Rural  Radio  Net¬ 
work  owned  by  eleven  New  York  State  farm 
organizations,  including  G.L.F.,  plans  to  go  on 
the  air  next  month, over  five  stations:  Wethers¬ 
field,  Bristol  Center,  Ithaca,  Deruyter  and  Cherry 
Valley.  The  sixth  station,  Turin,  will  be  added 
later. 

Rural  Radio  Network  will  broadcast  on  FM, 
the  new  frequency  modulation  system  that  elim¬ 
inates  static,  fading  and  interference.  A  special 
FM  receiver  is  necessary  to  pick  up  this  new 
type  of  broadcasting,  and  G.L.F.  is  offering  for 
the  first  time  this  month,  FM  sets  especially 
designed  for  farm  listening. 

G.L.F.  FM  sets  will  be  available  first  in  the 
areas  which  Rural  Radio  Network  will  cover. 
Ask  about  them  at  your  local  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency. 

ONE  MORE  MONTH  TO  GO 

Next  month,  June,  will  be  the  last  month 
under  the  old  G.L.F.  membership  policy.  At  the 
last  G.L.F.  Annual  meeting,  G.L.F.  Stockholders 
voted  to  change  the  membership  policy  so  that 
complete  control  of  G.L.F.  would  remain  in  the 
hands  of  farmers,  and  savings  in  the  form  of 
patronage  refunds  would  be  returned  to  those 
farmers  who  own  their  cooperative.  Therefore, 
on  July  1,  only  farmers  can  be  members  and  to 
be  members,  farmers  must  ow  n  at  least  one  share 
of  G.L.F.  Common  Stock.  Most  farmer-stock¬ 
holders  own  more  than  one  share  of  stock  which 
sells  for  $5.00,  but  no  stockholder  may  own  more 
than  one  hundred  shares. 

If  you  want  to  qualify  for  membership  in 
G.L.F.  after  July  1,  talk  to  the  manager  at.  your 
local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  today.  He  will  tie 
glad  to  answer  your  questions  and  help  you 
secure  G.L.F.  Common  Stock. 


Keep  Cows  Where  They 
Belong 


All  over  the  Northeast  cows  are  going 
out  to  pasture.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  to 
keep  them  where  they  belong  is  to  use  a 
G.L.F.  Fence  Controller  and  a  one  wire 
electric  fence.  G.L.F.  has  fence  controllers 
in  A.C.  and  battery  models,  or  combina¬ 
tion  models,  if  you  prefer. 

G.L.F.  can  also  help  you  if  your  present 
fence  controller  isn’t  working  properly- 
Take  it  in  for  repairs  or  replacement  parts- 
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Breeding  Beef  Cattle 


IT’S  TEN  YEARS  since  Walter  Fisk 
of  Wolcott,  New  York,  wrote  M.  E. 
“Buck”  Buckman,  then  Wayne  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  saying,  “Here  and 
there  in  Wayne  County  a  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  grower  is  buying  a  few  beef  cat¬ 
tle  as  a  part  of  his  farm  business. 
Don’t  you  think  an  extension  beef  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  in  order?”  Even  before 
this,  Francis  Sears,  Cayuga  County 
Club  agent,  and  some  other  agents  had 
been  pushing  the  feeding  of  beef  calves 
by  4-H  Club  members.  In  the  other 
end  of  the  State,  C.  R.  “Bob”  Martin 
was  making  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
beef  cattle  salesman  on  the  Buffalo 
market  for  the  Producers’  Cooperative 
Commission  Association.  At  Ithaca 
that  grand  Canadian,  Professor  R.  B. 
“Bob”  Hinman,  had  been  teaching, 
preaching,  talking,  and  praying  the 
beef  cattle  cause.  Already  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  had  become  a  rec¬ 
ognized  Angus  stronghold  with  the  late 
William  Pew,  Sam  Morrison,  Jimmy 
Ironsides  and  Myron  Fuerst  well- 
known  names  to  interested  beef  men. 

But  back  to  Walt  Fisk’s  letter.  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent  Buckman  agreed  with  the 
idea  and  turned  it  over  to  his  assis¬ 
tant,  Mort  Adams,  a  Bob  Hinman  train¬ 
ed  man.  That  was  the  start,  because, 
with  Fisk,  Hinman,  Martin  banded  to¬ 
gether,  it  wasn’t  long  before  the 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  Beef  Cattle  Club 
was  formed.  This  club  had  no  dues; 
everyone  who  came  to  a  meeting  was  a 
member,  and  the  records  in  the  Sodus 
County  Agent’s  office  show  that  every 
meeting  had  an  increased  attendance. 
The  first  meeting  had  22  attending  at 
the  North  Rose  High  School.  The  last 
meeting  before  Professor  Hinman  died 
had  over  500  at  the  same  building  and 
they  came  from  as  far  east  as  .Pine 
Plains,  New  York,  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts,  as  far  south  as  Dans- 
ville,  New  York,  and  as  far  west  as 
Lawtons,  New  York  (Erie  County). 

A  Plan  tliat  Worked 

About  the  same  time  as  the  Wayne 
County  Beef  Club  was  formed,  a  prom¬ 
inent  4-H  boy,  Roger  Bradley  of  King 
Perry,  New  York,  was  winning  State 
championships  with  fat  steers.  He  also 
had,  in  1938,  purchased  a  beef  cow  with 
calf  by  her  side.  He  was  planning  on 
heef  cattle  as  part  of  his  farming  fu¬ 
ture.  The  Wayne  County  Club  was 
planning  too.  They  had  been  convinced 
rom  farmers’  books  that  in  a  cash 
^op  and  fruit  area  a  beef  cattle  en¬ 
terprise  would  pay  dividends.  They 
0oP  a  survey  of  all  owners  of  beef 
cattle  in  Wayne  and  surrounding  coun¬ 


ties.  Hereford  men  such  as  Fisk  (the 
Club  President  for  the  entire  period), 
Angus  men  such  as  Tom  Scoon  of  Can¬ 
andaigua,  and  Shorthorn  men  such  as 
Mark  Norris  of  Sodus  were  all  joined 
together  for  one  purpose.  In  all  that 
decade  the  love  of  any  breed  has  not 
caused  friction.  The  survey  and  farmer 
judgment  showed  that  for  success  the 
beef  enterprise  needed: 

1.  A  source  of  supply  of  breeding 
stock  that  was  high  in  quality  and 
reasonable  in  price. 

2.  More  knowledge  of  beef  cattle 
type  and  production. 

3.  Knowledge  and  methods  of  beef 
cattle  marketing. 

Texas  Invades  Palmyra 

Eastern  breeders  couldn’t  supply  the 
need  for  choice  cattle,  so  instead  of  us¬ 
ing  speculators  the  Wayne  Club  spon¬ 
sored  their  own  importation  of  cattle. 
For  two  years,  Bob  Martin  purchased 
in  Texas  and  shipped  to  the  Palmyra 
Yards  carloads  of  Hereford  heifers. 
The  old  West  really  invaded  this  old 
Mormon  town  when  cowmen  slept  in 
the  old  Selen  Hotel,  villagers  were  kept 
awake  to  the  tune  of  the  bawling 
“doggie”  and  railroad  switch  crews 
shunted  over  600  calves  to  the  unload¬ 
ing  chute. 

The  job  was  just  started,  because  a 
man  who  could  prune  a  cherry  tree  or 
grow  15  tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre 
couldn’t  necessarily  feed  and  care  for 
beef  calves.  But  Hinman  and  Martin 
were  willing  to  give  more  than  “lip 
service”  to  the  cause.  They  were  in  the 
county  every  month.  They  traveled 
from  farm  to  farm  advising  the  new 
beef  men.  Nights  there  would  be  meet¬ 
ings  which  varied  from  the  home  of  the 
late  George  Stearns,  veteran  Shorthorn 
breeder  of  Marion,  New  York,  to  wint¬ 
er  barn  tours  and  summer  pasture 
tours. 

Agitation  had  been  generated  al¬ 
most  annually  at  Cornell’s  Farm  and 
Home  Week  for  an  Extension  Beef 
Cattle  specialist.  One  winter  President 
Fisk  stood  up  at  the  Annual  State- 
Wide  Beef  Meeting  at  North  Rose  and 
said  something  to  this  effect: 

“A  few  men  have  given  of  their  time 
outside  of  their  regular  work  to  help 
this  beef  industry  grow.  This  fneeting, 
one  of  the  largest  regardless  of  type 
of  agriculture,  demonstrates  our  need 
for  an  extension  beef  specialist  at  Cor¬ 
nell.” 

By  acclamation  the  crowd  supported 
his  statement.  Joined  together  then 
were  all  New  York  beef  men  on  a  pro¬ 
ject.  They  sold  their  idea  and  Charles 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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THERE’S  more  smoking 
comfort  and  pleasure  in 
a  pipeful  of  crimp  cut  Prince 
Albert.  P.A.’s  choice,  rich¬ 
tasting  tobacco  is  specially 
treated  to  insure  against 
tongue  bite. 


''I’ve  smoked  crimp  cut  Prince  Albert  for  over  10  years,”  says 
H.  J.  Sullivan.  "P.A.  packs  just  right  in  my  pipe,  stays  lit,  and 
smokes  mild  and  mellow  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.” 


MORE  MEN  SMOKE 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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“If  the  ash  leaves  out  before  the  oak 
’Twill  be  a  summer  of  fire  and  smoke; 

If  the  oak  leaves  out  before  the  ash 
’Twill  be  a  summer  of  slop  and  splash.” 

Old  Rhyme 

WHY  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  ARE  HIGH 

FTER  A  HEROIC  fight  to  prevent  the  repeal 
of  tax  laws  w'hich  aim  to  keep  oleo  from  imi¬ 
tating  butter,  the  dairy  forces  of  the  country  lost 
out  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing  it  seems  likely  that  the  Senate  will  also  repeal 
the  tax  laws  on  oleo.  and  that  Truman  will  sign 
the  repeal  bill. 

The  dairy  organizations  made  a  last  ditch  fight 
to  amend  the  oleo  tax  repeal  bill  to  force  oleo  manu¬ 
facturers  to  put  up  oleo  in  a  triangular  package  so 
that,  it  would  not  look  like  a  pound  package  of 
butter,  but  they  lost  this  fight  also.  Dairymen  do 
not  object  to  the  competition  from  oleo.  They  object 
to  its  masquerading  as  butter. 

While  consumers  and  the  politicians  complain 
about  the  high  price  of  dairy  products,  they  continue 
to  make  it  more  difficult  with  hampering  legisla¬ 
tion  for  dairymen  to  stay  in  the  business.  Dairy 
herds  are  being  rapidly  eliminated.  For  example, 
my  friend  Sam  Guard.  Editor  of  the  “Breeders’ 
Gazette”,  says: 

“One  used  to  think  of  the  dairy  state  of  Vermont 
as  having  as  many  cows  as  people,  but  ]o  and  be¬ 
hold,  the  gain  in  new  babies  has  outstripped  the 
gain  in  fresh  heifers.  True  everywhere.  We  have 
only  got  25  million  milch  cows  now  and  we  should 
have  30  million.” 

SOME  GRASS  SILAGE 
SUGGESTIONS 

EVER  IN  MY  experience  has  any  other-  new 
farm  practice  had  such  a  quick  reception  or  met 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  by  farmers  who  have 
used  it  as  grass  silage  has.  That  is  because  grass 
silage  has  so  many  points  in  its  favor,  and  that  is 
why  American  Agriculturist  has  led  the  way  in  pro¬ 
moting  its  use. 

But  because  ther  e  is  so  much  enthusiasm,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  practice  has  taken  hold  so  rapidly,  a  word 
of  caution  is  needed.  The  preservation  and  use  of 
grass  silage  do  present  certain  problems.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  with  Ed  Babcock,  he  and  I  are  agreed 
that  emphasis  is  needed  on  the  following  points: 

1.  First  and  most  important,  if  you  put  hay  and 
not  grass  in  the  silo  you  will  surely  have  trouble. 
The  grass  must  be  cut  before  it  is  too  dry  and  en¬ 
siled  while  still  containing  the  proper  degree  of 
moisture.  Only  the  skill  that  comes  from  experience 
can  determine  when  it  is  just  right.  Incidentally, 
because  it  is  grass  silage  and  not  hay  silage  it  is 

absolutely  wrong  to  call  it  hay  crop  silage,  as  some 
people  seem  to  be  doing  just  to  be  different.  Grass 
silage  is  the  correct  term.  Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you 
differently. 

2.  There  is  considerable  disagreement  about  pre¬ 
servatives,  but  experience  to  date  indicates  that  they 
may  be  added  if  you  want  to  stand  the  extra  cost, 
but  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 

3.  The  third  problem  is  on  the  matter  of  equip¬ 
ment.  As  yet  we  know  of  no  answer  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  problem  of  the  small  farmer  who  wants  to 
bale  hay  and  also  make  grass  silage,  except  pos¬ 
sibly  to  hire  his  hay  baled  on  a  custom  or  exchange 
basis. 

4.  Some  grass  silage  enthusiasts  will  not  agree 
with  my  next  point,  which  is  that  from  what  I  know 
at  the  present  time  after  reading  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  from  men  who  have  had  experience  with  grass 
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silage  and  talking  with  many  others,  I  would  not 
give  up  entirely  the  growing  of  silage  corn,  particu¬ 
larly  if  I  had  more  than  one  silo. 

Early  maturing  corn  hybrids  make  it  possible  to 
put  eared  corn  into  the  silo,  which  will  go  a  long 
way  in  taking  the  place  of  purchased  grain.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  also,  by  the  use  of  these  new  corn  hybrids, 
husking  corn  can  now  be  grown  on  many  farms 
where  it  could  not  be  before. 

Any  of  these  problems  in  connection  with  grass 
silage  can  be  solved  on  almost  any  farm,  and  they 
should  not  dull  anyone’s  enthusiasm  for  this  really 
wonderful  way  of  providing  roughage. 

To  summarize  some  of  the  good  points:  grass 
silage  makes  early  haying  possible  so  that  a  second 
cutting  can  be  made  on  most  meadows;  it  can  be 
made  in  rainy  weather;  it  is  very  palatable  and  fre¬ 
quently  increases  milk  production  noticeably;  and  it 
can  be  handled  without  hand  labor. 

WHAT  THEY  NEED 

T  THIS  WRITING,  school  children  in  the  Cort¬ 
land,  New  York,  city  high  school  are  out  on 
strike.  The  reason  given  is  that  they  object  to  the 
Board  of  Education  not  renewing  a  certain  teacher’s 
contract  for  another  year. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  ringleaders  should  have 
a  good  old-fashioned  session  with  an  old-fashioned 
'Dad  in  an  old-fashioned  farm  woodshed.  I  confess 
that  it  is  beyond  my  understanding  why  parents  in 
situations  like  this  don’t  take  the  initiative  and  the 
responsibility  that  are  clearly  theirs  to  insist  that 
their  children  go  back  to  school  where  they  belong. 

REPORT  ON  DISHWASHERS 

FEW  ISSUES  ago  I  asked  you  to  write  me 
about  your  experience  with  automatic  dish¬ 
washers.  Letters  have  been  pouring  in  since.  Almost 
all  of  them  are  enthusiastic,  but  there  are  some  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

One  writer  reported  that  dishwashers  get  out  of 
kilter  easily,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  serviced 
and  started  again.  Another  asked  what  was  the  use 
of  having  a  dishwasher  just  for  the  dishes  when  you 
had  to  wash  the  tinware  and  kettles  separately  any¬ 
way.  Another  reported  that  some  dishwashers  wash 
everything.  One  person  had  trouble  using  soap  until 
she  found  that  detergents,  not  soap,  must  be  used 
with  a  dishwasher.  Another  woman  reported  that 
she  would  rather  use  the  money  needed  to  buy  a 
dishwasher  toward  an  automobile  so  that  she  could 
take  a  ride  and  get  away  from  it  all  once  in  a 
while. 

On  the  whole,  as  reported  above,  the  verdict 'was 
favorable,  especially  with  a  large  /amily. 

POULTRY  R IJ  SIN  ESS  JUMPS 
IN  NORTHEAST 

EALIZING  THE  GREAT  growth  that  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  has  made  in  the  Northeast  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  some  poultrymen  believe  that  the  indus¬ 
try  in  these  northeastern  states  will  soon  give  dairy¬ 
ing  a  run  for  its  money  in  point  of  size. 

In  spite  of  our  cold  winters,  our  climate  seems  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  poultry  business.  That  and 
the  fact  that  northeastern  farmers  live  nearest  to 
the  biggest  and  best  markets  for  poultry  products 
in  the  world  are  the  chief  reasons  why  the  business 
here  is  expanding  so  rapidly. 

Another  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  poultry 
business  everywhere  is  that  good  poultrymen  have 
learned  how  to  cut  down  labor.  We  heard  of  an  ex¬ 


ample  where  one  man  takes  care  of  10,000  birds 
including  washing  and  packing  the  eggs.  That  can 
only  be  done  by  organizing  so  as  to  save  extra 
chores. 

CHOPPED  HAY  EXPERIENCES 

NE  FARMER  reports  adverse  experience  with 
chopped  hay.  He  states  that  the  cattle  don’t  eat 
it  as  well  as  they  do  baled  hay,  and  that  it  is  very 
dusty. 

I  have  had  a  little  personal  experience  and  agree 
that  chopped  hay  does  seem  to  be  somewhat  dusty 
when  handled.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  my  beef  cattle 
lick  it  up  clean  and  don’t  eat  the  baled  hay  as  well. 

We  of  American  Agriculturist  are  trying  to  pass 
on  to  you  all  the  practical  experience  we  can  learn 
about  in  the  harvesting  and  storing  of  roughage 
on  the  farm.  Now,  what  about  chopped  hay?  If  you 
have  had  experience,  good  or  bad,  won’t  you  tell 
uc  about  it? 

2,4-D  WEED  KILLER  EXPERIENCE 

AVE  YOU  HAD  any  experience  with  weed  kill¬ 
ers — I  mean  of  the  chemical  kind  ? 

This  year  I  am  going  to  use  2,4-D  around  all  the 
buildings  and  fences  near  the  house.  If  we  can 
knock  out  these  breeding  places  of  the  weeds  and 
plant  diseases,  at  least  that  will  be  a  good  begin¬ 
ning.  I’ll  report  on  results  at  the  end  of  the  season 
and  hope  you  will  write  us  any  experiences  you 
have  had  or  may  have  with  weed  controls,  either  on 
crops  or  on  separate  weed  patches. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RETIRED 
FARMER 

ERE  is  an  opportunity  for  a  retired  farmer  and 
wife  or  a  man  who  understands  farming  to  live 
in  a  small  tenant  house  and  work  for  me  part  time, 
taking  care  of  a  garden,  a  lawn  and  sometimes  oth¬ 
er  very  light  work.  There  are  electric  lights  and 
water  pumped  into  the  kitchen,  but  no  bathroom. 
The  rooms  are  warm,  light,  and  comfortable.  The  lo¬ 
cation  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  the  main  road 
between  Ithaca  and  Dryden.  There  is  a  garage  and 
garden,  and  the  opportunity  if  desired  to  keep  a 
small  amount  of  hens  or  stock.  It’s  a  fine  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  man  who  wants  to  take  it  easy  and  still 
do  a  little  work  to  keep  his  expenses  down. 

Write  immediately,  giving  full  particulars,  to  E 
R.  Eastman,  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WOODCHUCKS  ARE  A  NUISANCE 

OODCHUCKS  cause  heavy  loss  in  many  differ, 
ent  ways.  They  are  on  the  increase.  The  best 
time  to  control  them  is  in  the  next  few  weeks,  be¬ 
fore  the  grass  gets  high.  The  best  way  to  control 
them  is  to  kill  them  with  gas  cartridges.  These  are 
prepared  by7  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  if  you  cannot  get  them  locally  from  your  farm 
service  store,  write  to  Soil  Building  Service  at  yom 
State  College  of  Agriculture  for  information. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

JUDGE:  “Rastus,  I’m  sentencing  you  to  a  term  in 
jail,  but  before  you  go,  tell  me  something:  How 
did  you  manage  to  steal  those  chickens  and  not  get 
caught  in  the  act,  when  the  coop  is  right  outside  the 
owner’s  bedroom  and  guarded  by  a  man-eating 
dog?” 

Rastus:  “Well,  sail,  Mistah  Judge,  y’all  hafta  be 
kinda — -well,  Mistah  Judge,  ah’d  rathah  not  try  0 
’splain  dat.  Lak  as  not  y’all’d  jus’  git  yo’  hide  full  0 
BB  shot  an’  git  no  chickens  eithah.  Mist’  Judge,  e 
yo’ll  craves  t’  git  into  crimality,  ah  b’leeves  yo  be 
tah  jus’  stay  on  de  bench  whar  yo’  is  mo’  at  home. 
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AA’s  Fanners’  Dollar  Guide 

MILK:  Flush  season  milk  production  in  Northeast  is  expected  to  be  the 
lowest  in  years,  with  indications  of  some  shift  from  spring  to  fall 
freshening.  During  flush  season,  milk  prices  will  continue  higher  than  last 
year  but  production  costs  will  also  be  higher. 

Fight  in  Congress  to  remove  restrictions  on  oleo  is  hot  with  prospects  that 
butter  may  lose.  Outcome  may  be  decided  before  you  read  this. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  quarantine  line  in  Mexico  has  been  moved  South 
to  gain  a  thousand  square  miles. 

Dairymen’s  League  directors  passed  resolution  requesting  exemption  of 
dairy  farmers  in  proposed  compulsory  military  training  legislation.  Annual 
Dairymen’s  League  meeting  will  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  October  14. 

POULTRY:  Evidence  is  mounting  that  eggs  will  be  short  next  winter. 

Too  much  government  planning  is  at  least  partly  responsible. 
Demand  continues  strong.  Number  of  young  chickens  on  U.  S.  farms  April  1 
was  24%  below  last  year;  number  of  layers,  2%  below.  Important  task  now 
is  to  raise  young  stock  to  avoid  losses  and  bring  pullets  into  production  early. 

FARM  SALES:  u-  s-  farm  land  values  are  as  high  as  in  boom  days  of 

1920.  During  year  ending  March  1,  U.  S.  farm  land 
price?  increased  7  %  to  make  them  double  pre-war.  Sales  of  farms  in  ’47  were 
15%  below  1946  but  still  above  pre-war.  More  than  half  were  bought  for  cash 
and  down  payments  on  mortgage  financing  averaged  40%  of  sale  price.  Going 
heavily  into  debt  at  present  prices,  with  outlook  for  prices  uncertain,  is 
dangerous. 

MORE  WORK,  LESS  EFFORT:  Y  ou  may  have  heard  the  word 

“efficiency”  until  you  are  slightly 
tired  of  it.  Nevertheless,  saving  time  on  a  farm  so  that  more  can  be  accomp¬ 
lished  with  less  work  will  continue  to  be  very  important  and  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Here  are  available  ways  for  increasing  efficiency  : 

1.  More  power.  Chief  caution  is  to  be  sure  that  new  equipment  will  be  used 
enough  hours  to  reduce  depreciation  to  a  safe  level.  Ways  of  cutting  equipment 
costs  are  to  buy  good  used  equipment;  to  buy  tools  in  partnership  with  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  to  hire  custom  work  done. 

2.  Higher  Production.  Hours  of  work  per  can  of  milk,  per  bushel  of  potatoes 
or  per  ton  of  hay  are  lower  when  production  is  above  average.  Low  producing 
animals  can  be  culled.  Adapted  hybrid  corn,  blight-resistant  oats,  certified  seed 
potatoes  can  be  used.  Higher  producing  stock  can  be  bred  but  this  takes  time 
except  with  poultry,  where  high-quality  chicks  can  be  purchased.  Fertilizer 
prices  have  risen  less  than  most  other  costs;  therefore,  liberal  applications  of 
plant  food  will  increase  both  yields  and  efficiency. 

3.  Managing  Labor.  Both  with  hired  labor  and  tamily  labor,  management  to 
insure  that  jobs  are  done  when  they  should  be  done  will  save  time. 

Other  things  which  affect  efficiency  are: 

1.  Size  of  Business.  A  farm  business  too  small  to  keep  the  available  labor 
force  properly  occupied  or  to  take  full  advantage  of  labor  saving  equipment 
costs  money. 

2.  Building  Arrangement.  Changes  which  save  steps  can  often  be  made  at 
small  cost. 

3.  Field  Layout.  Small,  irregular  fields  cut  the  work  that  can  be  accomp¬ 
lished  by  tractors  and  other  equipment. 

The  production  per  man  hour  by  industrial  labor  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  production  per  hour  of  farm  labor.  Closing  this  gap  is  essential  if  farm 
profits  are  to  be  maintained. 
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'  Y  WIFE  and  I  have  made  a  deal, 
Laltho  from  her  it  brought  a  squeal; 
we  have  agreed  to  split  the  work  so 
neither  has  excuse  to  shirk.  She'll 
handle  all  work  in  the  fields,  her  job  is 
gettin’  bigger  yields,  while  I  take  care 
of  all  livestock  and  put  more  cash  into 
the  sock.  When  it  is  time  to  plant 
or  plow  or  put  the  hay  crop  in  the 
mow,  Mirandy  then  will  be  the  boss, 
responsible  for  gain  or  loss.  But  when 
it’s  time  to  milk  the  cows  or  feed  the 
chickens  and  the  sows,  then  I’ll  be 
there  to  supervise  and  see  that  live¬ 
stock  profits  rise. 

The  hired  man  will  split  his  day; 
each  morn  and  night  I’ll  have  my  say, 
and  in  between  she’ll  have  his  time  to 
shock  the  oats  or  spread  the  lime. 
When  he  needs  help  upon  the  land, 
then  she’ll  pitch  in  and  lend  a  hand; 
and  if  the  chores  are  extra  large  he’ll 
get  aid  from  the  boss  in  charge.  I 
don't  know  how  I  got  it  done,  but  tha  t 
deal’s  sure  to  be  some  fun;  all  sum¬ 
mer  long  there  will  not  be  a  thing  to 
do  all  day  for  me,  but  If  we  have  a 
formal  year  my  wife  will  work  a  lot,  I  fear.  Of  course,  when  fall  pigs  start  to 
come,  I  li  have  to  get  the  plan  changed  some. 
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•  For  goodness’  sake,  try  the  new 
Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes!  In  each 
one-ounce  serving  you  get  just 
the  right  amount  of  gentle  bran 
to  help  prevent  irregularity  due 
to  lack  of  bulk  in  the  diet.  Plus  a 
delightful  taste  treat!  A  new  Post 
process  gives  Post’s  Bran  Flakes 


a  wonderful  new  texture,  a  fresh- 
as-morning  new  flavor!  Few  foods 
can  better  the  nutritional  value 
of  a  bowl  of  cereal  with  milk  and 
sugar.  So,  for  goodness ’  sake, 
choose  the  delicious  cereal  with 
the  “ounce  of  prevention”  — 
Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes! 


RIGHT  FOR  CULTIVATING 


. . .  Ready  for  other  jobs  in  a  hurry! 


DEARBORN  CULTIVATORS 

for  every  row  crop  need 

Take  a  good  look  at  the  Dearborn  Rigid  Shank  and 
Spring  Shank  Cultivators  shown  above.  It’s  hard  to 
imagine  a  simpler  design  .  .  .  just  a  strong  steel 
frame  onto  which  the  shanks  are  bolted.  There  s 
practically  nothing  to  go  wrong.  And,  except  for 
ground  engaging  parts  — nothing  to  wear  out! 

Shanks  can  be  easily  and  quickly  spaced  to  all 
row  widths  for  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes  and 
many  other  vegetables.  There  are  many  types  of 
shovels,  sweeps  and  shapes  to  choose  from. 


SOME  PEOPLE  Say,  “cultivating  is  an  easy 
job.”  But,  as  every  farmer  knows,  cultivat¬ 
ing  can  actually  be  the  most  tedious  task 
on  the  farm. 

What  a  difference  when  you  cultivate  with 
the  Ford  Tractor  and  a  Dearborn  Rear- 
Attached  Cultivator! 

First  of  all  you  can  attach  this  cultivator 
to  the  Ford  Tractor  in  60  seconds  or  less!  No 
bolts  and  nuts  to  fuss  with,  no 
parts  to  get  mislaid  over  the 
winter.  No  cumbersome  cylinders 
to  mount,  no  hose  lines  or  leaky 
couplings  to  bother  with. 

You  merely  move  the  Ford  Trac¬ 
tor’s  Hydraulic  Touch  Control 


Lever  to  lower  the  cultivator  to  the  depth  you 
want  it  to  work,  or  to  raise  it  on  the  turns.  As 
you  make  your  way  down  the  field  you  look 
forward  where  your  cultivator  is  going  to  be, 
not  down  at  the  row  under  the  tractor.  Thus, 
you  are  always  ahead  of  the  game;  ready— long 
before  you  get  there— for  a  bend  in  the  rows,  an 
obstruction,  a  sticky  spot,  or  a  hard  spot.  You 
can  really  look  forward  because  the  Dearborn 
Rear-Attached  Cultivator  accurately  follows 
the  crop  rows. 

Yes,  there’s  a  brand  new  culti¬ 
vating  experience  awaiting  you. 
To  get  it,  right  on  your  farm, 
just  ask  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer 
for  a  demonstration. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3,  MICH. 
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LIFTS  AND  LOWERS  AT  A  TOUCH 

Yon  lift  or  lower  a  Dearborn  Plow, 
or  any  other  Dearborn  Lift  Type 
Implement,  by  merely  touching  the 
hydraulic  control  lever.  No  strain¬ 
ing  or  tugging. 


AUTOMATIC  DRAFT  CONTROL 

Under  uniform  soil  conditions,  the 
selected  working  depth  will  be 
maintained  automatically,  even  in 
fields  with  an  irregular  surface. 


AUTOMATIC  DEPTH  CONTROL 

Under  reasonably  smooth  surface 
and  practically  all  soil  conditions, 
just  set  the  controls  once  and  uni¬ 
form  working  depth  is  constantly 
and  automatically  maintained. 


For  those  farmers  who  may  prefer  them,  front  end 
attachments  are  available  in  spring  or  rigid  shank 
design.  They  are  controlled  hydraulically  with  the 
rear  units  which  cultivate  behind  the  rear  tires  and 
between  the  rows. 


Sec  tycwt  &CClUn.  Ask  your  Ford  Tractor 
dealer  to  demonstrate  the  Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn 
Implements.  Ask  him  to  show  you  his  parts  and  ser¬ 
vice  set-up.  You’ll  see  he  is  a  good  man  to  know  better. 
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Yes,  Chevrolet  has  long  been  the  favorite  motor  car  of  farm 
owners  and  of  all  America.  Men  and  women  know  that  it  gives 
more  value— that  it  alone  offers  BIG-CAR  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST 
COST!  And  this  is  truer  than  ever  today  with  the  advent  of  this 
newer,  smarter,  finer  Chevrolet  for  1948. 


You’ll  prefer  the  smart,  taste¬ 
ful  Big-Car  styling  of  Chev¬ 
rolet’s  luxurious  Body  by 
Fisher — America’s  first  choice 
for  fine  coachcraft — found 
only  in  Chevrolet  and  higher- 
priced  cars; 


You’re  wise  to  choose 
a  new  1948  Chevrolet 
for  fullest  value  and  for  fullest 
motoring  enjoyment  around  the 
farm,  in  town,  or  on  tour.  Mighty 
good  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  more  people  drive  Chevrolets, 
according  to  official  nationwide 
registrations,  and  more  people  want 
Chevrolets,  according  to  seven  inde¬ 
pendent  nationwide  surveys,  than 
any  other  make  of  car.  And  complete 


proof  of  its  greater  worth  will  be 
forthcoming  when  you  see,  drive 
and  ride  in  this  new  Chevrolet. 
You’ll  find  it  alone  gives  BIG-CAR 
QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST;  and 
that  means  Big-Car  beauty,  Big- 
Car  comfort,  Big- Car  performance 
and  dependability  at  unequalled 
savings  in  purchase  price,  operation 
and  upkeep.  You’ll  find  it’s  first  in 
popularity  — first  in  demand  — 
because  it’s  first  in  value! 
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CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


You’ll  also  be  more  pleased 
with  the  Big-Car  performance, 
endurance  and  reliability  of 
Chevrolet’s  Valve-in-Head 
Engine — the  Thrift-Master 
engine — and  remember,  Valve- 
in-Head  design  is  exclusive  to 
Chevrolet  and  higher-priced 
cars. 


You  and  your  family  will 
enjoy  Big-Car  comfort  and 
safety,  too — thanks  to  the 
Knee-Action  Gliding  Ride, 
Unisteel  body -construction 
and  Positive-Action  Hydraulic 
Brakes — another  combination 
of  features  found  only  in 
Chevrolet  and  higher-priced 
cars. 


CHEVROLET^J&US  FIRST! 
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Westinghouse  MILK  COOLERS 

WITH  THE  J.  5-YEAR 
DROP-IN  UNIT  fl/W*' PROTECTION  PLAN 
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Don’t  lose  those  milk  dollars  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  and  improper  cooling. 
All  Westinghouse  Milk  Coolers  cool 
milk  faster  because  every  Drop-In 
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Powerful  Westinghouse 
Built-in  Circulatoi 
forces  18  TONS  o! 
water  per  hour  around 
the  cans. 


By  KENNETH  FLOYD 


/inatutd  l6e _ 

VEGETABLE  COUNTER 


QUALITY  MUST  COME  FIRST 


Unit  has  a  BUILT-IN  CIRCULA¬ 
TOR  which  pumps  18  tons  of  water 
per  hour  around  the  milk  cans.  This 
circulating  cold  M  ater  picks  up  heat 
from  the  milk  cans  twice  as  fast  as 
still  water. 

There  is  no  extra  charge  for  this 
added  feature.  It  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment  and  not  an  accessory.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  cooling  equipment  is  a 
Hermetically-Sealed  Drop-In  Unit 
which  gives  economy  of  operation. 


economy  of  maintenance  and  ease 
of  service. 

For  further  information  about 
forced  circulation,  plus  the  other 
features  of  the  new  Westinghouse 
Milk  Coolers  with  the  5-Year  Pro¬ 
tection  Plan,  see  your  Westinghouse 
Dealer  or  write  to: 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 


IN  A  PROPERLY  managed  vegetable 
operation,  shipping  distance  deter¬ 
mines  the  stage  of  maturity  for  har¬ 
vest.  Ideally  we  should  harvest  when 
the  product  is  ready  for  consumption. 
Actually  growers  harvest  in  terms  of 
distance  to  market  and  the  type  of 
handling  that  the  product  will  prob¬ 
ably  receive. 

Out  of  this  practice,  there  has  come 
an  emphasis  on  varieties  that  can  stand 
up  under  today’s  shipping  methods  and 
present  a  good  appearance  at  the  re¬ 
tail  sales  counter.  Quality  has  been 
secondary.  We  believe  that  the  empha¬ 
sis  must  turn  to  quality  as  the  first 
consideration  and  that  we  must  begin 
to  adapt  our  harvesting  and  shipping 
techniques  to  the  requirements  of  the 
product. 

Protecting  Quality 

The  vegetable  business  used  to  be 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small 
operators  supplying  nearby  consuming 
centers.  The  owner  and  a  few  hired 
hands  did  the  harvesting,  the  super¬ 
vision  was  strict,  and  the  produce 
carefully  handled.  With  the  advent  of 
fast  transportation,  refrigerated  cars 
and  trucks,  and  modern  machinery, 
production  moved  to  areas  well-adapt¬ 
ed  to  large-scale,  low-cost  operation. 
Groups  of  seasonal  labor  now  harvest 
the  produce,  and  piecework  is  initiated 
as  a  device  to  protect  the  operator 
against  laggards.  The  system,  however, 
fails  to  protect  the  produce  since  the 
emphasis  is  now  on  filling  the  contain¬ 
er  regardless  of  condition  or  stage  of 
maturity.  Strict  supervision  and  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  sheds  are  installed  as 
controls  over  quality  and  uniformity. 

The  hand  labor  involved  in  getting 
produce  out  of  the  field  and  through 
the  packing  sheds  is  tremendous.  When 
such  seasonal  labor  could  be  secured 
cheaply,  growers  merely  widened  their 
recruiting  efforts  as  local  supplies 
failed.  With  the  strong  upturn  in 
wages,  operators  are  now  analyzing 
harvesting  techniques  in  an  effort  to 
(1)  protect  the  produce  during  hand¬ 
ling  and  (2)  increase  the  efficiency  of 
manpower. 

New  Machines 

We  need  further  development  of 
harvesting  machines  along  the  line  of 
sweet  com  pickers,  the  mechanical 
snap  bean  harvester;  the  potato  digger, 
elevator,  and  bagger;  the  onion,  carrot, 
and  beet  digger  and  elevator-.  Such 
machines  reduce  the  size  of  crew  re¬ 
quired  and  set  a  steady  pace  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  handling  of  the  product  after 
it  is  picked  up  in  the  field  is  now  com¬ 
ing  under  careful  scrutiny.  Here,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  we  are  still  in  the 
horse  and  buggy  days.  Many  growers, 
in  order  to  save  expense,  are  using 
light  containers  easily  broken  and 
poorly  adapted  to  stacking,  with  the 
result  that  the  produce  is  readily  in¬ 
jured  in  moving  to  the  shed  or  ship¬ 
ping  point.  Some  growers  are  using 
field  crates  which  give  some  protection 
but  are  heavy  and  expensive  to  main¬ 
tain.  Others  are  experimenting  with 
endless  belts  slung  from  booms  carried 
cn  each  side  of  trucks,  the  idea  being 
that  produce  will  be  carried  from  the 
harvester  to  the  grader  and  packer 
with  less  injury.  Some  growers  are  us¬ 
ing  large  metal  crates,  running  two 
to  a  truck  body,  which  are  filled  in  the 
field,  loaded  with  a,  crane,  and  tilted 
on  to  a  grading  belt  in  the  packing 
shed. 

An  adaptation  of  this  idea  has  been 


worked  out  by  an  alert  orchardist  of 
our  acquaintance.  Last  year  he  used 
two-wheeled  army  trailers  as  field  con¬ 
tainers.  Without  side-racks,  they  held 
40  bushels  of  apples.  Hauled  to  the 
grading  shed  with  a  light  tractor,  the 
rear  end  was  lined  up  with  the  grading 
belt  and  the  trailer  tilted  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  hoist.  A  padded  bar  adjusted  the 
flow.  It  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

Our  harvesting  techniques  must  be 
revamped  in  terms  of  protection  for  a 
product  grown  for  quality  and  not  for 
its  ability  of  absorb  hard  knocks.  Ma¬ 
chinery  adapted  to  this  goal  can  be 
produced  and  must  be  used  to  reduce 
hand  labor  costs,  our  most  expensive 
item. 

The  next  article  will  deal  with  shed 
handling,  storage,  and  transportation 
problems. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FROM  THE  =- 

Sditwid  “TfCcUtfauf 

”1  WANT  TO  OWN 
A  FARM” 

HENEVER  I  need  help  or  advice 
in  this  business  of  farming,  the 
person  I  think  of  first  is  Editor  East¬ 
man. 

Since  August  of  ’46,  I  have  had  a  job 
as  a  farm  manager,  starting  with  a 
run-down  farm.  Since  then  I  have  put 
on  a  dairy,  improved  the  soil,  built  a 
garage,  milk  house  and  corn  crib  and 
remodeled  the  house  and  barn. 

Now  I  am  looking  for  someone  who 
has  enough  faith  in  my  ability  to  back 
me  financially  on  a  farm  of  my  own. 
I  feel  that  I  am  a  good  risk.  My  only 
condition  is  that  the  farm  must  be  on 
good,  well-drained  soil.  To  me,  every¬ 
thing  else  is  secondary. 

I  am  available  any  time  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  with  anyone  who  may 
be  interested.  I  would  be  very  happy, 
indeed,  to  show  what  I  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  on  this  farm. 

You  have  tried  to  help  me  before  and 
I  deeply  appreciated  that.  If  you  are 
able  to  help  me  in  any  way,  I  will  feel 
indebted  to  you  for  life.  Arnold  Borer, 
Jr.,  Remsen,  New  York. 

Editor’s  note:  I  first  met  Arnold 
Borer  in  the  summer  of  1946  and  was 
impressed  with  his  sincerity.  We  are 
publishing  the  letter  hoping  that  some 
reader  will  be  interested  in  getting  in 
touch  with  him  and  in  giving  him  the 
opportunity  he  is  looking  for. 

—  A.  A.  — ' 

A  ONE-STORY  DAIRY 
RARN 

I  WAS  very  much  interested  in  the 
article  in  the  March  20  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  entitled  “Five 
Hundred  Fifty-Five  Farmers  Tell  Their 
Grass  Silage  Experiences.”  We  are 
particularly  interested  in  this  method 
of  harvesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  used  grass  silage  for  over  10 
years  as  part  of  our  roughage  for  the 
herd  at  the  State  School  of  Agriculture 
at  Randolph  Center,  Vermont.  We  are 
particularly  interested  because  of  the 
fact  that  on  Tuesday,  March  16,  the 
State  Emergency  Board  approvec 
plans  for  replacement  of  our  dairy 
buildings  which  were  destroyed  by  fi*  e 
on  October  13. 

These  new  dairy  structures  will  b 
of  single  story  type  with  all  of  t-ic 
roughage  stored  in  silos  either  as  grass 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Easy  ON  YOUR  BACK- 
Tough  ON  PESTS,  BLIGHTS 

HUDSON  Stauffer  KNAPSACK  DUSTER 

The  first  requirement  of  a  duster  is  to  apply 
dust  right.  But  that  needn’t  be  a  back¬ 
breaking  job.  The  Hudson  Stauffer  Duster 
proves  that.  Fits  your  back  like  a  coat.  Has 
well-padded  back  rest,  and  wide  adjustable 
shoulder  straps  for  added  comfort.  Weight 
is  carefully  distributed  for  easy  carrying 
even  when  full. 

Better  Job  with  Less  Dust.  Applies 
just  a  puff  or  blast  at  will.  Dis¬ 
tributes  dust  uniformly  with¬ 
out  waste.  Built-in  scoop 
makes  filling  easy.  Long¬ 
life  mildew -resistant  bel¬ 
lows.  Fewer  parts  mean 
less  wear.  Uses  any  dust 
or  powder  insecticide,  fun¬ 
gicide,  weed  killer.  Ideal 
for  use  in  fields,  vineyards, 
orchards,  nurseries,  gardens. 

Insist  on  Hudson  Stauffer  Knapsack 
Dusters . . .  now  at  your  Hudson  dealer. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A, 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay.Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


HUDSON 

tu 
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Poultry  Equipment 

Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 
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Short  Cut  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


99%+  PURE! 

>  SAVES  LABOR  . .  .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling ! 

>  SAVES  TIME  . .  .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution  ! 

>  SAVES  MONEY  . .  .  Dissolves  thoroughly —no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures  — thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

f  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture  — Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use” 

YOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures:  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brand!  Standard  for  over  50  years. 

-  made  by  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 

40  WALL  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks ,  an d  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  -yn 
for  4  bushels  seed  X.  I D 

(1  pint)  enough  <■  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed  JL.UU 

{H  pint)  enough  gg 


for  1  bushel  seed 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co 

Box  1129M  *  New  Britain,  Conn. 


dollydale 

PAT.  PDG. 

SCOOP-SCALE 


Weigh  Your  Feed  As  You  Scoop  It 


get  more  milk  for  your  feed  dollar 


Thousands  of  farmers  have 
SAVED  its  COST  in  a  MONTH  or  less. 

SATISFACTION  guaranteed 

your  decler  for  Dollydale  Scoop-Scale,  or 
Wll'e  for  full  information  about  trial  offer. 

T"E  rOBSON  CORPORATION  Dept.  AA_5 
■IT1  Flfth  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
or  chopped  hay.  Present  plans  call  for 
a  main  dairy  barn  36  x  112  running 
north  and  south  with  two  silos  on  each 
of  the  north  corners,  16  x  30  of  tile 
construction.  Both  the  main  herd  and 
the  young  cattle  will  face  out  for  great¬ 
er  efficiency.  Extending  in  an  easterly 
direction  at  the  center  will  be  a  young 
cattle  and  bull  barn  34  x  100  with  two 
maternity  pens,  12  individual  calf  pens, 
3  bull  pens  and  an  isolation  pen.  Ex¬ 
tending  in  a  westerly  direction  at  the 
center  will  be  another  ell  with  a  milk 
house  16  x  24,  milk  processing  area 
24  x  24,  and  a  dairy  laboratory  30  x  24, 
or  a  total  distance  of  24  x  70.  Beneath 
the  dairy  laboratory  in  a  baserhent 
area  will  be  located  walk-in  cooler 
freezer  locker  facilities,  as  well  as 
locker  space  for  students’  clothing  and 
the  boiler. 

We  expect  to  have  available  in  the 
near  future  a  Fox  forage  harvester 
with  mower  bar  unit,  row  crop  attach¬ 
ment  and  pick-up  attachment  which 
will  be  drawn  by  an  AG  Oliver  Cletrac 
tractor  of  50  gauge  type.  We  shall  use 
this  tractor  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
the  harvester  and  the  load  behind  it  as 
well  as  for  heavy  duty  snow  removal 
and  work  in  the  sugar  orchard  and 
woodlot. 

Our  present  milking  herd  of  about  25 
head  have  been  housed  in  a  reconvert¬ 
ed  machinery  shed  in  a  pen  stable  ar¬ 
rangement  since  the  fire  and  they  have 
been  fed  largely  on  grass  silage  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  In  fact  they 
have  had  nothing  but  grass  silage  since 
February  1.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  animals  were  stabled  in  a  sur¬ 
plus  property  metal  building  without 
any  windows  or  insulation,  up  until 
December  20,  resulting  in  extreme 
hardship,  they  have  increased  their  pro¬ 
duction  constantly  on  grass  silage  since 
they  were  moved  into  their  temporary 
quarters. — George  E.  Webster ,  Princi¬ 
pal,  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Center,  Vermont. 

—  A.A.  — 

"WORLD  IS  WOOD” 

Says  Dr.  Bailey 

“The  measure  of  life  is  in  the  living 
of  it.  The  earth  is  good  and  it  is  a 
privilege  to  live  thereon,”  Dr.  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey  told  200  friends  recently 
gathered  at  Cornell  University  in  honor 
of  his  90th  birthday.  Dr.  Bailey,  form¬ 
er  Dean  of  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Professor  Emeritus  and 
Director  of  the  Bailey  Hortorium,  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  day  became  the  first  man 
to  receive  the  Johnny  Appleseed  medal 
for  meritorious  service  in  horticulture. 

Dr.  Bailey  came  to  Cornell  in  1888 
as  a  professor  of  horticulture,  became 
dean  in  1903,  and  retired  in  1913  to 
become  the  most  active  and  longest- 
term  Professor  Emeritus  on  record. 
He  has  written  65  books  but  says  his 
greatest  work  has  not  yet  begun.  At 
the  dinner  in  his  honor,  Dr.  Bailey 
spoke  on  the  virtue  of  good  hard  work, 
reviewed  some  of  his  experiences  in 
rising  to  world  leadership  in  his  field, 
and  declared  that  future  work  would 
take  him  again  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  world. 

—  A.A _ 

THANKS! 

When  it  is  raining  or  hot  so  that 
.nothing  seems  to  grow,  or  when  the 
gardens  are  washed  out  or  egg  prices 
low,  or  hired  men  uneasy,  I  just  read 
the  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer  and  then 
the  whole  world  looks  bright. 

I  find  on  reading  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Dollar  Guide  that  I  am  able 
to  plan  for  months  ahead.  The  Question 
Box  is  always  interesting.  I  read  all  of 
the  paper  and  in  every  issue  I  find 
something  that  helps  me  to  solve  some 
difficulty  I  have  had. — Mrs.  Matty  S. 
Shaw,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

American  consumers  are  eating  17 
per  cent  more  food  per  person  than 
they  did  before  the  war,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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FARMALL  SYSTEM 

HtCdUtA  fo  YOU! 


The  Farmall  System  of  Farming  is  an  American  insti¬ 
tution.  Its  roots  are  in  the  soil  ...  on  your  farm,  on 
the  farms  of  your  neighbors. 

To  increase  productivity  and  speed  up  field  work, 
look  to  the  Farmall  System  for  the  answer.  A  Farmall 
Tractor  and  matched  machines  can  mean  greater  oper¬ 
ating  economy  and  efficiency  on  the  family  farm  — 
and  that  brings  better  living! 

Five  basic  models  make  up  the  Farmall  lineup. 
There’s  a  size  for  every  farm,  an  endless  selection  of 
Farmall  equipment  to  work  in  every  crop  and  soil 
v  condition. 

The  answer  to  the  power  problem  on  your  farm 

can  be  found  in  the  Farm- 
all  System.  Your  nearest 
International  Harvester 
dealer  can  give  you  full 
details  on  the  model  that 
fits  your  farm. 

Left:  Farmall  Super  A  offers  hydraulic 
Farmall  TOUCH -CONTROL  and  new 
"combustion  control.” 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Tune  in  James  Melton  on  " Harvest  of  Stars,"  CBS  Wednesday 


FARMALL  is  a  registered  trade-mark.  Remember— 
Only  International  Harvester  builds  Farmall  Tractors, 


Smallest  member  of  the  Farmall  Family  is  the 
Farmall  Cub  with  matched  Cub  equipment. 


FARMALL  |£ 
Leads  the  Way 
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•  It’s  the  crop  yield  per  hour  of  work  tKat 
counts  when  wages  are  high  and  help  is  hard  to  find.  It’s 
fast  work  in  a  wet  spring  that  catches  up  with  weather  and 
gets  ahead  of  weeds.  It’s  early  cutting  and  prompt  baling 
that  put  up  hay  with  the  most  protein  and  best  quality. 
It’s  hustling  your  harvest  that  puts  every  possible  bushel 
into  bag  or  bin.  It’s  swift  work  with  a  small  crew  that  cuts 
down  the  cost  of  silage,  reduces  damage  in  case  of  frost. 


This  is  the  SI icer- Bator 

that  changed  a  nation’s  haying 
habits.  It’s  so  simple  that  boys 
operate  it,  so  moderate  in  cost 
that  most  any  farmer  can  afford 
his  own.  It  takes  hay  from  the 
windrow,  puts  bales  on  the 
wagon — no  heavy  lifting  from 
the  ground.  It  uses  the;  standard 
wire  tie,  builds  firm  bales  that 
stand  up  under  rough  handling 
and  long  hauls. 


Most  capable  combine  ever 

built,  say  many  owners  who 
have  used  the  Case  Model  “A” 
in  tough  conditions.  It  has 
threshing  power  to  shell  out 
stubborn  seeds,  full  -  length 
rack  to  save  every  possible 
kernel,  Case  Air-Lift  cleaning 
for  finer,  faster  work.  It  has 
working  parts  supported  on 
a  sturdy  frame  of  angle  steel 
to  stand  up  for  extra  years 
of  heavy  duty. 


The  Case  Forage  Harvester 

has  been  built  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  for  both  row  crops  and 
hay  crops,  both  green  and  dry. 
With  row-crop  unit,  as  shown, 
one  man  cuts,  chops  and  loads 
up  to  16  tons  an  hour  of  corn 
or  sorghum  for  silage.  With 
windrow  pick-up  it  chops  and 
loads  green  hay  for  silage, 
cured  hay,  and  combined  straw 
for  bedding.  Limited  number 
available. 


Boost  your  own  yield  per  hour.  See  your  Case  dealer 
for  full  details  and  chances  of  delivery  on  these  fast¬ 
working  machines.  Learn  the  reasons  for  Case  capacity 
and  extra  ENDURANCE.  Write  for  latest  catalog  on 
the  size  of  tractor  or  combine  to  fit  your  farm.  Mention 
anything  you  need  in  plows,  harrows,  grain  drills, 
planters,  hay  or  corn  machines,  manure  spreaders  or 
hammer  mills.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  E-ll ,  Racine,  Wis. 
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WO  MEN  save  an  hour 
apiece  each  chore  period 
as  the  result  of  Harry 
Lusk’s  dairy  barn  rear¬ 
rangement  at  Pittsford, 
New  York.  His  changes 
allow  the  use  of  grain  and 
silage  carts,  provide  a  driveway  for 
the  manure  spreader,  and  enlarge  the 
cow  stalls.  He  expects  higher  produc¬ 
tion  from  his  cows  in  their  more  com¬ 
fortable  quarters,  besides  saving  labor. 

That  kind  of  problem  is  getting  first 
attention  under  the  state-wide  Dairy 
Barn  Management  Program  launched 
last  winter. 

The  overall  program  is  designed  to 
help  dairymen  get  more  production  per 
man  hour.  Since  the  average  dairy 
farmer  spends  about  half  his  working 
time  in  the  dairy  barn,  it  looked  like 
the  place  to  meet  the  cost-price 
squeeze.  The  program  concentrates  on 
three  main  points  which  can  contribute 
most  to  this  objective:  reducing  labor-, 
reducing  mastitis,  and  improving  milk 
quality. 


The  cows  will  say  "Thanks,  Boss,"  by  be¬ 
ing  healthier  and  producing  more  if  you 
see  that  their  stalls  are  the  right  length. 


chosen  as  the  starting  point  on  the 
three-pronged  program  because  it  has 
an  important  bearing  on  all  three  ob¬ 
jectives. 


Organization 


Most  of  the  program  planning,  on 
a  state-wide  basis,  has  been  done  by 
the  College  Dairy  Committee  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  with  the  advice  of  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agents,  farmers,  and  industry 
representatives.  County  dairy  commit¬ 
tees  have  developed  the  individual 
county  programs. 

Farm  organizations  and  businesses 
associated  with  the  dairy  industry  are 
working  with  the  New  York  State  and 
County  Extension  Services  to  carry  it 
out.  They  are  taking  an  active  part  in 
meetings  and  giving  individual  help  to 
dairymen,  as  well  as  contributing 
funds  for  printed  letters  and  other 
aids.  The  feed  industry;  manufacturers 
of  milking  machines,  barn  equipment, 
and  milk  house  supplies;  bankers,  vet¬ 
erinarians,  and  utilities  companies  are 
among  those  cooperating. 

Work  on  construction  problems  was 


Reducing'  Labor 

The  wartime  labor  shortage,  highest 
farm  wages  in  history,  and  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  have  made  farmers  more 
and  more  conscious  of  the  need  for 
highest  possible  labor  efficiency.  Com¬ 
petition  between  agriculture  and  indus. 
try  for  labor  is  keen.  Production  per 
man  hour  in  industry  has  increased 
more  than  three  times  in  the  last  half 
century,  while  production  per  man 
hour  on  New  York  farms  lias  not 
quite  doubled.  Increasing  production 
per  man  hour  has  become  a  major 
problem  of  dairymen,  so  they  can  com¬ 
pete  with  industry  for  labor  and  make 
a  better  living. 

Franklin  Ufford,  a  4-H  club  member 
of  Pitcher,  New  York,  also  has  shown 
how  barn  rearrangement  can  save  la¬ 
bor.  He  made  a  new  storage  bin  with 
a  chute  to  the  stable  and  put  in  a  feed 
carrier  and  track.  He  saves  18  minutes 
and  816  feet  of  walking  daily  on  grain 
feeding  alone  as  a  result  of  the  change. 

Need  for  further  control  of  mastitis 
is  emphasized  by  reports  last  year 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


This  picture  tells  the  story  of  short  stalls.  Besides  the  ever-present  danger  of  ,n|plj 
to  teats  and  bag,  there  is  extra  danger  of  disease  and  added  work  to  get  j 
cleaned  up.  A  cow  as  uncomfortable  as  this  one  just  can't  keep  up  top  products 

_ J 


Aneriean  Agriculturist,  May  35.  1948 
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Some  New  Laws  of  1948 

By  EDWARD  S.  FOSTER, 

Secretary  New  York  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations. 


Following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
gome  of  the  new  laws  of  1948  of  in¬ 
terest  to  farm  people.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated  these  new  laws  took  effect 
immediately  following  signature  by 
Governor  Dewey: 

executive  budget 

The  Governor’s  budget,  plus  the 
supplemental  budget,  reached  an  all- 
time  high  in  State  spending  totaling 
$818,691,910.96.  Of  this  amount  $445,- 
274,579  goes  for  local  assistance  or 
State  aid.  Increases  granted  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  form  of  State  aid  for 
education  are  not  included  in  this  bud¬ 
get  and  will  not  be  appropriated  till 
the  1949  session.  State  aid  for  educa¬ 
tion  lags  by  one  year  for  it  is  figured 
on  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the 
preceding  school  year. 

STATE  AID  FOR  EDUCATION 

State  aid  for  education  has  been  the 
biggest  bone  of  contention  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  during  the  past  two  sessions. 
The  Legislature  in  1947  granted  a  $26, _ 
000,000  temporary  increase  in  State 
aid  for  education.  On  recommendation 
of  the  Governor’s  committee  on  educa¬ 
tion  the  1948  session  made  this  tem¬ 
porary  increase  permanent  and  added 
to  it  another  permanent  increase  of 
$30,000,000.  Consequently,  State  aid  for 
education  during  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1948  will  be  $56,000,000  greater 
than  during  the  year  1945.  This  fell 
considerably  short  of  the  Spaulding  re¬ 
commendation  for  an  increase  of  $86,- 
000,000  and  the  Young-Milmoe  bill 
which,  if  passed,  would  have  increased 
State  aid  for  education  by  $129,000,000. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  REGULATION 

Assembly  Bill  by  Shaw  exempts 
from  regulations  as  common  carrier  by 
Public  Service  Commission  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  used  in  transportation  of  grains, 
feeds  and  other  supplies  from  retail 
stores  to  farms  within  50  mile  radius 

FRUIT  THINNING  SPRAYS 

Assembly  Bill  by  Hollinger  empow¬ 
ers  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  after  public  hearing,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  certain  materials  used 
as  thinning  sprays  for  application  to 
fruit  trees  while  in  bloom  and  pro¬ 
hibits  spraying  alfalfa  and  clovers 
while  in  bloom  with  poison  sprays. 

milk  sanitation 

Senate  Bill  by  Rules  Committee  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Commissioner  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  to  modify  or  an¬ 
nul  rules  affecting  sale  and  distribution 
of  milk  and  cream  to  secure  uniform 
sanitary  conditions.  Effective  July  1, 
1948. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH 

Senate  Bill  by  Rules  Committee  ap¬ 
propriates  $2,990,000  for  additional 
State  aid  for  school  lunch  program  and 
$1,250,000  as  advance  for  federal  funds 
anticipated  therefor. 

fire  fighting 

Assembly  Bill  by  Reoux  provides 
that  y2  of  the  cost  of  fighting  forest 
fires  shall  be  charged  upon  county  in¬ 
stead  of  town.  Assembly  Bill  by  Albro 
authorizes  towns  to  appropriate  not 
More  than  $1,000  a  year  without  refer¬ 
endum  for  equipment  to  prevent  for¬ 
est  fires. 

FOX  LIBERATION 

Assembly  Bill  by  L.  A.  Lawrence 
prohibits  liberation  of  foxes  from  with- 
m  or  without  the  state.  Effective  July 
1.  1948. 

STREAM  pollution 

Assembly  Bill  by  Walmsley  prohibits 
Polluting  streams  by  throwing  or  al- 
°wing  any  acid  to  run  into  water  in 
quantities  injurious  to  fish  life  and 
fixes  severe  penalties. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  (Intermediate, 
Establish) 

Senate  Bill  ny  Rules  Committee  es¬ 


tablishes  permissive  law  under  which 
Intermediate  School  Districts  may  be 
formed  to  improve  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas.  Procedure  to  be 
followed  in  establishing  such  districts 
is  similar  to  procedure  followed  in 
forming  a  central  district.  An  Inter¬ 
mediate  District  when  formed  will  not 
replace  existing  school  district  but  will 
supplement  their  efforts  in  reducing 
unequal  educational  opportunities 
which  now  exist  between  country  and 
city.  Under  the  law  the  Intermediate 
District  will  have  certain  functions  as¬ 
signed  to  it,  including  transportation, 
attendance  supervision,  special  training 
for  handicapped  children,  medical  and 
dental  supervision  and  industrial  arts. 
It  may  perform  any  additional  services 
assigned  to  it  by  the  constituent  school 
districts  through  the  Intermediate  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  and  the  Intermediate  Dis¬ 
trict  Board.  Under  the  law  not  more 
than  five  such  districts  can  be  formec 
in  the  next  two  years.  $125,000  of  State 
aid  is  available  to  each  such  district 
formed. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES,  (Sales) 

Assembly  Bill  by  Combs  permits 
school  districts  with  approval  of  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  to  sell  former 
school  house  if  children  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  education  outside  of  district  for 
two,  instead  of  five  years  or  more. 

SCHOOL  BUSES,  (Uniform  Color) 

Assembly  Bill  by  Van  Cleef  provides 
that  motor  vehicles  with  capacity  of 
more  than  12  passengers  owned  by 
school  district  or  municipality  and 
used  exclusively  to  transport  pupils  to 
and  from  schools  shall  be  painted  na¬ 
tional  school  bus  chrome.  Effective 
September  1,  1949. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE,  (Glass,  Visibility) 

Assembly  Bill  by  Van  Cleef  prohibits 
operation  of  motor  vehicle  on  public 
highways  with  glass,  so  broken,  frac¬ 
tured  or  distorted  as  to  distort  visi¬ 
bility.  Effective  July  1,  1948. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE,  (Mirrors,  Reflector 

Device) 

Senate  Bill  by  Halpem  extends  to  all 
motor  vehicles  provision  applying  to 
motor  trucks  and  omnibuses,  that  they 
shall  be  equipped  with  mirror  or  other 
reflecting  device  so  adjusted  that  op¬ 
erators  shall  have  clear  and  full  view 
of  road  and  traffic  behind.  Effective 
July  1,  1948. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE,  (Loaded,  Red 

Flags) 

Senate  Bill  by  Halpern  requires  that 
red  flag  on  vehicles  with  material  ex¬ 
tending  4  ft.  or  more  beyond  rear  shall 
not  be  less  than  24  inches  square  (by 
day)  and  that  red  light  shall  be  visible 
for  a  distance  of  at  least  500  ft.  by 
night.  Effective  July  1,  1948. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  (Additional 

State  Aid) 

Senate  Bill  by  Feinberg  provides  for 
additional  State  aid  for  public  school 
districts  that  continue  to  employ  same 
number  of  teachers  for  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  emergency  aid  under  Chapt.  7, 
Laws  of  1947;  defines  equalization  as 
process  of  distributing  State  moneys 
inversely  to  value  of  real  property  and 
fixes  schedule  to  affect  such  equaliza¬ 
tion.  Effective  July  1,  1948. 

REGIONAL  MARKETS 

Senate  Bill  by  Hughes  authorizes 
municipalities  within  limits  of  Central 
New  York  Regional  Market  District  to 
provide  for  establishing  market  facili¬ 
ties  by  authority  therein  and  to  sell  or 
lease  property  to  authority  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  municipal  services  thereto. 

FARM  WORKERS  (Seasonal,  Child 

Care) 

Assembly  Bill  by  Riley  continues  to 
April  1,  1950,  provision  for  furnishing 
care  for  children  of  working  parents 
seasonally  employed. 
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with  Equipment 
made  of 
Lumber  •  •> 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


l 


You  can  do  a  better  job  of 
poultry  management  with 
good,  lumber  built  equip¬ 
ment.  To  help  you  obtain  that 
equipment  at  low  cost,  there 
are  scores  of  designs  of  use¬ 
ful,  time-tested  items  in  the 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm 
Building  Service. 

You’ll  find  range-shelters 
that  will  give  your  birds  the 
protection  they  need  . . .  low- 
cost  feeders  and  hoppers 


designed  to  save  feed,  yet 
provide  ample  feeder  space 
so  that  every  bird  can  easily 
satisfy  its  needs. 

J 

There  are  waterers,  range 
feeders,  nests,  roosts,  alfalfa 
racks  ...  all  designed  to  make 
work  easier  and  increase 
poultry  production.  All  these 
items  made  of  lumber  are 
easy  to  build  and  low  in  cost. 
Blueprints  are  available.  See 
your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer. 


SCORES  OF  OTHER  BUILDINGS  ,  ,  ,  See  *76e*it  s4Clf 


If  you’re  planning  to  build 
any  type  of  farm  structure,  it 
will  pay  you  to  see  the  scores 
of  designs  in  the  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service.  It  is 
most  complete.  It  illustrates 
and  describes  many  kinds 
and  sizes  of  barns,  poultry 
and  hog  buildings,  machine 
sheds,  crop  storage  buildings, 


milk  houses,  shops,  garages, 
utility  buildings.  You’ll  get 
many  helpful  ideas  on  how 
modern  farm  buildings  can 
save  chores  and  increase 
income.  Your  4-Square  Lum¬ 
ber  Dealer  will  gladly  show 
you  this  service  and  why 
good  wood  buildings  are 
the  best  farm  buildings. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FARM  BUILDING  BOOK!  Obtain 

condensed  edition  of  these  building  plans.  Use  the  Coupon  below. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  15,  i94g 


Hard  at  work  from  dawn  to  dusk  or 
standing  idle  between  jobs  . . .  there 
are  two  good  reasons  why  you  should 
give  your  farming  equipment  the 
long-lasting  protection  you  can  count 
on  from  high-quality  Esso  Farm 
Products, 

FIRST . , ,  you're  now  faced  with  the 
tremendous  job  of  growing  the 
bumper  crops  needed  to  feed  Amer¬ 
ica  and  a  great  part  of  the  world. 
SECOND , , .  the  nation  is  faced  with 
petroleum  demands  that  even  ex¬ 
ceed  peak  wartime  years. 

Our  people  are  doing  everything 


possible  to  meet  your  needs— to  help 
you  produce  much  needed  crops. 
And  you  can  help  yourself  and  other 
farmers... by  carrying  out  all  possi¬ 
ble  conservation  practices  on  your 
farm  to  save  both  fuels  and  lubri¬ 
cants. 

For  valuable  conservation  tips  and 
many  hints  that  can  help  you  do  a 
better  job  of  farming,  ask  your  local 
Esso  Distributor  for  ydur  free  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  regularly  published 
Esso  FaRm  News,  or  write  direct 
to:  Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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on  the 

FARM 


By  JAMES  R.  HAZLITT 

NOW  IS  the  time  for  all  good  men 
to  live  at  home  and  like  it.  In  this 
goofy  era  of  $20  hotel  rooms,  used  cars 
selling  for  more  than  new  ones,  $450 
neckties,  etc.,  there  certainly  is  a  lot 
of  satisfaction  derived  from  keeping 
up  one’s  dues  in  the  “Gosh  Am  I  Con¬ 
fused  Club,”  then  inviting  in  your 
friends,  and  having  your  fun  right  on 
the  farm.  Apparently  more  and  more 
people  are  feeling  this  way  as  we  read 
reports  on  decreased  business  at  the 
resorts  and  night  clubs. 

Most  farmers  have  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities  f&r  developing  recreation  on 
their  property.  Few  of  them  can  take 
as  much  time  as  they  should  for  re¬ 
laxation,  but  at  least  it  helps  If  one 
doesn’t  have  to  drive  forty  or  fifty 
miles  to  find  it.  We  have  noticed  that 
many  friends  in  town  like  to  visit  the 
farm  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  get 
out  and  poke  around  with  their  kids 
inspecting  the  tractors,  garden,  chick¬ 
ens,  pigs,  and  so  forth.  Even  the  cof¬ 
fee  session  around  the  kitchen  table 
they  enjoy  because  there’s  the  chance 
to  unpack  the  gripes  about  high  food 
costs.  There’s  the  chance,  too,  for  the 
farmer  to  reveal  his  share  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  food  dollar, 
which  recently 
has  averaged 
around  fifty-one 
cents.  The  result 
of  these  good- 
natured  sessions 
will  be  a  better 


Ma¬ 


clean  beach,  fish,  play  softball,  bad¬ 
minton,  horseshoes,  etc.  When  it  is 
over,  there  is  no  long,  tiring  drive 
home. 

As  the  noise  of  more  and  more  out¬ 
board  motors  becomes  louder  and  the 
man-made  international  mess  becomes 
more  jittery,  the  appeal  of  a  quiet  farm 
fish  pond  back  in  the  hills  becomes 
greater.  Good  lake  frontage  is  becom¬ 
ing  scarcer,  but  many  well-watered 
farm  pond  sites  are  still  available  back 
in  the  hills,  and  many  contractors  have 
learned  to  build  farm  ponds  with  flood 
control  features  at  a  reasonable  price. 
These  pools  can  then  be  fertilized  and 
stocked  with  fish  and  surrounded  with 
a  reforestation  of  evergreens.  Within 
a  short  time  urban  people  have  a  good 
recreation  spot,  do  a  lot  for  their  own 
morale,  and  are  bettering  conditions  for 
fish  and  game  as  well  as  assisting  the 
public  in  flood  control. 

On  our  own  hill  farm  where  we  have 
a  small  swamp  surrounded  by  woods, 
we  have  been  hoping  that  a  pair  of 
beavers  would  move  in  and  build  a 
dam.  We  would  then  stock  it  with  bill¬ 
heads,  fertilize  it,  and  manage  it  for 
good  fishing  far  from  the  madding 
crowd.  There  in  the  still  of  the  night, 
out  in  a  boat,  we  could  forget  it  all  and 
just  soak  up  the  music  of  the  peepers 
and  an  occasional  hoot  owl  over  in  the 
woods. 

—  a.  a.  — 


rural-urban  understanding. 

If  the  weather  is  bad,  some  may 
want  to  dance  to  a  combination;  or  if 
a  game  room  is  available,  others  may 
enjoy  ping  pong,  darts,  shuffleboard, 
etc.  On  our  farm  we  have  found  that 
even  a  basketball  basket  mounted  on 
the  garage  door  and  a  ping  pong  table 
in  the  old  fruit  house  have  come  in 
for  a  lot  of  use.  There  is  always  room 
on  a  farm  for  tennis  or  at  least  a  plot 
of  lawn  for  the  less  expensive  but  good 
game  of  badminton.  Our  Jimmy  and 
Jerry  with  their  friends  keep  a  nearby 
piece  of  pasture  hot  with  baseball  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  when  not  swimming  or 
helping  in  the  garden. 

During  the  winter  our  skating  rink 
has  been  the  most  popular  place  on  the 
farm.  There  the  children  gather  after 
school  and  both  kids  and  grown-ups  on 
evenings  and  Sunday  afternoons.  We 
graded  level,  then  flooded,  a  piece  of 
land  on  the  shady  north  side  of  a  big 
barn.  We  then  strung  electric  lights 
overhead  and  installed  a  remote  con¬ 
trol  loudspeaker  nearby.  This  gave  us 
perfect  music  to  skate  to  from  records 
on  the  combination  in  the  house.  To 
avoid  collisions  on  a  small  rink  like 
this,  also  to  entice  grown-ups  to  take 
up  the  perfect  sport,  we  encourage 
figure  skating,  which  requires  a  good 
smooth  surface.  This  we  maintain  by 
spraying  on  new  surfaces  with  a  hose 
from  the  house.  Here  is  a  sport  that 
is  perfect  for  all  age  groups,  since  it 
need  not  be  strenuous  and  there  is  al¬ 
ways  some  graceful  new  thing  to  learn. 

Many  of  us  farmers  are  fortunate  in¬ 
deed  if  our  land  borders  on  any  of 
the  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  of  Central 
New  York  State,  because  then  our 
summer  playground  is  at  our  very 
door.  Nearly  every  Sunday  and  many 
hot  nights  after  work  we  take  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  friends  to  the  beach  where 
we  picnic,  swim  in  clean  water  on  a 


A  FULL  FREEZER 

UST  a  note  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
think  of  your  paper  and  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  are  written  by  Babcock  (which 
I  always  read  first)  and  Doc  Roberts, 
whom  I  hope  to  meet  some  day  as  his 
son  is  my  veterinarian.  Jared  Van 
Wagenen  is  also  a  great  favorite  of 
mine.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  farming 
without  a  cow  as  without  your  paper. 

My  wife  likes  freezer  recipes  as  we 
have  a  large  freezer  and  try  to  keep 
it  full. — H,  W.  R. 


New  Idea  in 


NOW  -  -  -  ESPECIALLY  FOR  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  HOMES 


Water  Heating 
Saves  Money 
for  FarmF  amily 


"Automatic  hot  water  is  the  life  blood 
of  our  farm,”  says  Wilbert  Matthews, 
hard-working  Lafayette  County  farm¬ 
er.  Like  many  other  farm  families, how¬ 
ever,  the  Matthews  used  to  heat  water 
i  on  the  kitchen  stove.  How  they  solved 
their  hot  water  problem  is  an  example 
for  other  progressive  rural  families. 


The  Matthews  didn’t  have  city  gas  and 
they  realized  that  electricity  is  pretty 
expensive  for  heating  water,  so  a  Cole¬ 
man  Oil  Water  Heater  just  fits  their 
needs.  Mrs.  Matthews  is  thrilled  by 
Coleman’s  fast  heating  . . .  and  she’s 
never  without  plenty  of  automatic  hot 
water,  even  on  heaviest  wash  days. 


A  dOO-galion  oil  tank  stores  up  a  bij 
part  of  Wilbert’s  oil  supply  for  th 
winter— both  for  his  Coleman  oil  heate 
and  the  oil  water  heater.  But,  as  h 
says,  "I  use  hot  water  all  the  time  t 
wash  milking  equipment  and  for  out 
side  chores,  and  we  certainly  use  lot 
in  the  house,  but  our  Coleman  neve 
runs  out . . .  and  we  find  it  gives  us  thi 
most  economical  hot  water  Dossible.  ’ 


ok  ' Lester  is  the  appliance  dealer  who 
snowed  the  Matthews  family  how  to 
save  both  money  and  work  with  an 
automatic  Coleman  Oil  Water  Heater. 
,  :e  ~n<^s  that  more  and  more  people  in 
us  community  demand  the  low-cost 
,  of  automatic  Coleman  hot  wa- 
1  Farm  families  from  coast  to 
°ast  are  switching  to  Coleman. 


<^^Tfaiter  hot  water 

2.  lower-cost  hot  water 

than  any  other  oil  or  electric  water  heater ...  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK* 


electric 

-flrrufw 

■lectnc'W  \  cost 


COLEMAN 

Oil -Water 

__ — - — r  loo  g 

oil  \  hot  « 


ot  appty 
ask  yout 
comparc 
py  using 
>r  Heater 


his  coiernan 
Selects- 


Evan  this  smallest  20-gallon 
Coleman  is  guaranteed  to 
give  you  the  amazing 
quantity  of  50  gallons  of 
hot  water  the  first  hour 
.  .  .  and  30  gallons  every 
hour  after  that  —  more 
than  any  other  20-gallon 
oil  or  electric  heater. 


Tends  itself  without  dirt 

or  ashes  —  and  gives  you 
hot  water  whenever  you 
want  it  at  the  turn  of  a 
tap.  No  off-cycle  periods. 
Coleman  burns  clean  fuel 
oil.  Automatic  controls  do 
all  the  fire-tending  for  you. 


We  had  your  farm  needs  in 
mind  when  we  designed  this 
rugged,  speedy  Coleman  Oil 
Water  Heater.  It  burns 
fuel  oil,  so  it  can  be  used 
anywhere.  No  gas  or  electric 
connections  needed.  And  it 
gives  all  the  hot  water  a 
big,  active  farm  family  can 
use.  No  skimping!  No  wait¬ 
ing!  No  more  chilly  baths  | 


See  how  housework  goes  faster 

when  you  have  plenty  of  really 
hot  water  on  tap  to  help  you. 
Dishes  wash  cleaner,  dry  faster. 
Laundry  is  finished  hours  sooner. 
Cleaning  and  scrubbing  are 
twice  as  easy.  Outside  chores  go 
faster  too.  Running  hot  water 
used  to  be  a  “luxury”,  but  Cole¬ 
man  makes  it  so  inexpensive,  no 
housewife  should  be  without  it! 


*READ  THIS  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE: 

You  don’t  risk  a  penny:  Install  a  Coleman;  try  it  15  days  and  compare  it 
with  any  other  oil  or  electric  storage-type  water  heater  of  equal  size.  Then 
if  you  do  not  agree  that  Coleman  gives  you  hot  water  faster  and  at  lower 
cost,  your  Coleman  dealer  will  take  out  the  heater  and  refund  your  money. 


AUTOMATIC  OIL 


/ 


a 


WATERHEATERS 


If  you  cannot  locate  a  Coleman  dealer,  phone  or  write  the  nearest  of  these  Coleman  wholesale  distributors: 


IN  AND  AROUND  SYRACUSE 

E.  M.  O’DONNELL 

Company 

348-382  West  Fayette  St. 

Syracuse,  New  York 


'  IN  AND  AROUND  ALBANY 

IN  AND  AROUND  SCHENECTADY, 
ELMIRA  &  OLEAN 

AND  MIDDLETOWN 

ROSKIN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

LeVALLEY,  McLEOD, 

Albany,  New  York 

KINCAID  Inc* 

Middletown,  New  York 

Schenectady,  New  York 
Elmira,  New  York 

©lean.  New  York 

IN  AND  AROUND  NEWARK 

APOLLO 

Distributing  Company 

15-17  Shipman  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


yewr  nearest  C@l@men  dealer  . , ,  Leek  fer  h!s  md  In  yewr  newspaper 
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^LINCOLN 

/t&i-Ofre/uzted  ’Pwvenltdw 

SAVE  TIME  AND  EFFORT 

The  Lincoln  Air-Operated  Powerluber  takes  the  drudgery  out  of 
lubrication  work  and  does  a  fast,  clean  job  of  lubricating  all  trucks, 
tractors  and  farm  implements. 

The  Powerluber  is  equipped  with  the  famous  air-motor  operated 
Lubrigun, — the  same  pumping  unit  that  has  won  high  recognition 
for  dependable  service  in  lubrication  departments  everywhere.  The 
container  holds  60-lbs.  of  lubricant,  or  accommodates  a  25-  or  50-lb. 
original  refinery  package.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Power¬ 
luber — or  write  us  for  complete  information. 

LINCOLN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS  20,  MISSOURI 


Leaders  in  Lubricating  Equipment  for  a  Quarter  Century 


The  Low  Cost  Way  of 
Putting  Brush  Land  Back  into  Production 


Weight  carriers  are  placed  behind  disks,  where  the  carriers 
give  a  leverage  action,  imparting  to  the  disks,  26^4%  more 
penetrating  power.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Clark  Cutaway 
Wonder  Disker  always  chews  through  the  toughest  sod  or 
undergrowth.  The  Wonder  Disker  is  faster.  It  cuts  a  6  foot 


strip  in  exactly  the  same  time  a  2-gang  plow  is  turning  a 
2  foot,  4  inch  strip.  This  is  how  you  reclaim  idle  acres  at  a 
low  cost.  To  secure  further  information  write 
today  for  our  "Wonder  Disker"  booklet. 

wmm 


PMENT 


ORKIL,  INC.,  DEPT.  720.  HARTFORD  1,  CONN. 


New  Fordson  Motors,  Carburetors 

Complete  stock  repairs — high  tension  magne¬ 
to  and  bracket  assemblies. 

FISK,  ALDEN  COMPANY 
132  BROOKLINE  ST.,  CAMBRIDGE  39,  MASS. 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST !  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and  * 

saw  logs  to  length.  Also  cSHsHuoKy’ 
furnished  with  post  hole  Other 

diggers.  Has  clutch  pulley  for  RW/  . M  > 

belt  work.  '  Llfce  It! 

OTTAWA  MFG.  C0.r  «-83l  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  b-S28  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


FREE — BIG  1948  new  and  used  tractor  parts  catalog. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY 

FARGO.  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


“74e  "PtM  and 

Bird’sfoot  Trefoil 


BIRD^SFOOT  trefoil  is  a  legume 
which  has  certain  definite  advan¬ 
tages;  also  some  disadvantages.  Evi¬ 
dence  is  growing  that  it  can  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  hay  and  pasture 
lands  in  some  areas  in  the  Northeast, 
particularly  where  alfalfa  cannot  be 
grown. 

One  of  its  disadvantages  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  seed  production.  The  seed  does 
not  mature  at  one  time;  in  fact,  you 
can  find  blossoms,  partly  matured  seed, 
and  ripe  seed  on  the  same  plant  at  the 
same  time.  As  a  result,  the  seed  supply 
has  been  somewhat  limited  and  rather 
costly. 

Other  disadvantages  which  need 
consideration  are  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  establish,  produces  very 
little  the  first  year,  and  starts  growth 
rather  late  in  the  spring.  Among  the 
advantages  of  this  plant  are  that  it  will 
grow  on  poor  soil;  that  it  is  drought 
resistant,  high  in  protein,  palatable, 
and  yields  well. 

Seeding'  Kale 

Bird’sfoot  trefoil  should  be  seeded  as 
early  as  convenient  in  the  spring  us¬ 
ing  5  to  6  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
Sometimes  it  is  seeded  with  timothy, 
in  which  case  4  to  5  pounds  of  trefoil 
and  4  to  6  pounds  of  timothy  are  used. 
Ordinarily,  it  is  best  not  to  use  an¬ 
other  legume  in  the  seeding. 

It  can  be  sown  without  a  nurse  crop, 
in  which  case  it  will  need  to  be  clipped 
2  or  3  times  during  the  summer  to 
control  weeds,  or  it  can  be  seeded  with 
a  light  sowing  of  oats,  not  over  a 
bushel  to  the  acre. 

A  firm  seed  bed  is  required,  which 
calls  for  rolling  or  cultipacking  and 
the  seed  should  not  be  more  than  a 
half  infch  deep.  Where  a  grain  drill  is 
used,  this  calls  for  dropping  the  seed 
back  of  the  disks  or  hoes  rather  than 
in  front. 

Inoculation  is  important,  but  be  sure 
that  you  get  the  right  inoculant  and 
that  it  is  fresh.  Mixing  the  inoculant 
with  an  equal  amount  of  cornstarch 
before  it  is  put  on  the  seed  is  some¬ 
times  recommended. 

Fertilizer  anil  Lilith 

While  bird’sfoot  will  grow  on  poor 
land,  that  doesn’t  mean  that  no  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  required.  Use  500  pounds  of 
superphosphate  at  seeding  time  or,  if 
the  land  is  especially  infertile,  500 
pounds  of  a  4-16-4  fertilizer.  Once  the 
trefoil  is  established,  superphosphate 
can  be  applied  at  3  or  4-year  intervals. 

Bird’sfoot  trefoil  will  grow  on  soil 
which  has  too  little  lime  to  grow  al¬ 
falfa,  but  an  application  of  lime  is  re¬ 
commended  when  seedings  are  made. 
In  mest  cases  that  will  mean  a  ton  or 
two  of  ground  limestone  per  acre,  but 
the  surest  way  to  decide  on  the  amount 
is  to  have  a  soil  test  made, 
j  As  yet  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee 
that  a  stand  will  be  secured  on  every 
field  where  it  is  tried,  but  the  advan¬ 
tages  seem  to  warrant  a  trial.  At  best, 
you  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  the 
first  year.  Plants  will  be  small  and 
you  may  think  that  the  seeding  is  a 
failure,  but  if  you  leave  it  you  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  surprised  at  the  growth  in 
succeeding  years. 

Bird’sfoot  can  be  used  either  for 
pasture  or  hay.  It  does  not  make  good 
early  pasture,  but  to  some  extent  this 
is  an  advantage  because  on  most 
farms  blue  grass  furnishes  luxuriant 
pasture  early  in  the  spring  and  the 
bird'sfoot  comes  on  to  furnish  grazing 
later  in  the  summer  when  other  pas¬ 
tures  are  short.  One  big  advantage  as 
a  hay  crop  is  that  it  does  not  deteri¬ 


orate  as  rapidly  as  other  grasses  and 
legumes,  and  if  conditions  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  cut  early  you  can  still  get 
excellent  hay  in  July.  Ordinarily,  it  is 
cut  only  once  a  year  but  yields  two 
or  more  tons  of  fine-stemmed,  leafy 
hay.  Once  established,  stands  last  for 
years.  It  is  probable  that  individual 
plants  do  not  live  for  more  than  5  or 
6  years,  but  as  seed  is  constantly  pro¬ 
duced  it  reseeds  itself. 

Bird’sfoot  trefoil  was  first  discover¬ 
ed  in  eastern  New  York  some  years 
ago.  At  first  it  was  thought  of  as  a 
weed  until  farmers  discovered  that 
cows  liked  it  and  that  in  dry  weather 
it  was  about  the  only  crop  that  fur¬ 
nished  feed. 

To  ltccogiiizc  Diril’sfoot 

Once  you  get  to  know  it,  it  is  very 
easy  to  recognize.  It  grows  12  to  36 
inches  high  from  a  branching  crown 
somewhat  like  alfalfa.  When  it  be¬ 
comes  fully  established,  one  plant  can 
cover  an  amazing  area.  However,  the 
characteristic  most  easily  recognized 
is  the  blossom,  which  is  yellow  and  in¬ 
dividually  resembles  a  very  small  pea 
blossom.  When  seed  pods  are  formed 
there  are  5  small  brown  pods  on  each 
blossom  which  resemble  a  bird’s  foot 
and  which  give  the  plant  its  name. 

The  seed  has  been  rather  scarce  in 
some  years  but  there  is  a  fairly  good 
supply  available  this  year  and  you  can 
probably  find  seed  if  you  wish  to  give 
it  a  trial. 

If  you  have  tried  the  crop,  we  hope 
you  will  tell  us  your  experiences  so  we 
can  pass  them  along  to  other  readers. 

—  A.  a.  — 

USE  DDT  AAD 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

Beginning  in  1946,  some  apple  grow¬ 
ers  used  DDT  to  control  codling 
moth.  In  1947,  more  growers  followed 
this  practice  and  were  pleased  with  the 
results  so  far  as  codling  moth  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  many  suffered  severe  loss¬ 
es  from  another  pest — the  red  banded 
leaf  roller. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  has 
been  looking  into  reasons  for  the  heavy 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  this  pest 
and  have  concluded  that  leaving  lead 
arsenate  out  of  all  sprays  is  respon¬ 
sible.  As  a  result,  they  are  advising 
that  growers  who  use  DDT  should  not 
omit  lead  arsenate  entirely  hut  should 
include  it  in  the  petal  fall,  the  ten-day 
and  the  first  few  cover  sprays.  It  is 
especially  important  that  these  sprays 
reach  the  underside  of  leaves  where 
young  caterpillars  feed. 

Another  pest  that  increased  as  lead 
arsenate  was  left  out  of  the  sprays 
was  the  plum  curculio,  and  obviously 
the  use  of  arsenate  as  recommended 
above  will  help  to  control  this  pest. 

DDT  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  materials  for  controlling  codling 
moth.  In  fact,  S.  W.  Harmon  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  expresses 
the  opinion  that  it  is  no  longer  the  bhr 
1  apple  pest.  By  use  of  both  DDT  and 
lead  arsenate,  a  more  effective  pest 
control  program  can  be  carried  out. 

—  A.  a.  — 

CORA  YIELDS 

Tests  have  shown  that  maximum 
yields  of  ear  corn  are  obtained  when 
the  average  weight  of  dry  ears  is  ^e" 
tween  ..5  and  .6  of  a  pound.  One  of  1 16 
chief  things  that  determines  size  of ;!l’ 
ear  is  thickness  of  planting,  an^  1 
ears  average  much  larger  than  figures 
given  it  shows  that  the  corn  is  plan 
cd  too  thin  for  maximum  yield. 
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Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  or¬ 
ders  for  1 948  and  will  fill 
them  in  the  order  received/ 
butlumberandothermaterials 
are  still  hard  to  get.  Therefore, 
if  your  order  is  placed  at  once 
you  will  be  more  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  your  new  Unadilla  when  it 
is  needed.  Don’t  accept  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Wait  foil  the  Unadilla 
dowelled  stave  Silo.  An  invest¬ 
ment  now  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
means  years  of  profitable  silo 
satisfaction  for  you.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Plant  Yoar  Garden 

the  quick  and  easy 
way  with  a  SO  & 
SO  then  fertilize 
along  the  row 
with  this  little 
drill  that  sows 
pinches,  pack¬ 
ets  or  pounds 
without  drib 
ble  or  waste. 


CIRCULAR 
ON 
REQUEST 


Is  indexed  for 
more  than  forty 
.kinds  of  flower 
and  vegetable 
seeds.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  marks  next 
row  at  one  opera¬ 
tion. 

Excellent  for  dis¬ 
tributing  fertilizer 
along  side  the  row. 

Prices  Postpaid 
DRILL  only..  $3.80 
with  Marker..  $4^5 
with  ext.  Hopper 
(for  fertilizer)  $4.15 
with  both  Marker 
and  Hopper _ $4.60 


S0&S0  SEEDER 

North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


MARGLOBE,  RUTGER  TOMATO  PLANTS  500,  $2.00; 
1,000,  $3.50.  BERMUDA  AND  PRIZETAKER  ONION 
PLANTS  500,  $2.25;  1,000.  $4.50.  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
-EARLY  JERSEY,  CHARLESTON  WAKEFIELD, 
ftJVT  DUTCH,  BALLHEAD,  GOLDEN  ACRE  AND 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00. 

PORTO  RICO  POTATO  PLANTS  from  certified  seed 
500,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.75.  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

$  ■«•  Per  Hundred.  RUBY  KING  AND  CALIFORNIA 
WONDER  SWEET  PEPPER  PLANTS  500.  $2.75; 

$5.50.  SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO 
SAVE  C.  0.  D.  FEE. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA. 


E  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  *  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.JL 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Blants°Ufin  Un  S1  G“v’t-  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
A.  "  t,  !™  Cents  Each.  $6.00  per  Do*.  3  Yr.  Bearing 
NF w  i u t , h ’  *12-00  Pel'  Doz-  Al‘  Prepaid.  LATEST 
ton  afi  T^0DUCTI0ns  NOW  AVAILABLE.  Pember- 
e",/1. .c1®.  Dixi,  Burlington,  Etc.  2  Yr.  Plants  $1.50 
efSJi  *'6-0°  Per  Doz.  3  Yr.  $2.50  Each,  $26.00  Doz. 
wsORGE  N.  MORSE,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

&■<?!«  FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS:  Cabbage:  Wake- 
Savnv  pPen,’a8en,  Golden  Acre,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch, 
Brwmii  r  '  Onion,  Lettuce,  Collard,  Brussel  Sprouts, 
Postn°  ,'  tomato :  300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00:  1000,  $3.50. 
54  On  o'  Potatoes,  Sweet,  Hot  Pepper:  100,  50c;  1000, 
R  P  .a u 1 1 flower  100,  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
LANKFORD.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA. 

saasNosiK  TOMATO  PLANTS:  M  a  r  g  I  o  b  e, 

Cahhan,  n  .  Rutgcf.  Pepper,  Eggplant,  Sweet  Potato, 
200  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Cauliflower. 

Moss  j5®0,  $4.50;  1000,  $7.50.  Express  Prepaid. 
0SS  Packed.  Full  Count.  Prompt  Shipment. 

— .  Colonial  Plant  Form,  Rochelle,  Ga. 

Io'Vpdco0! Lists  on  CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  POTA- 
for'  0NI°N.  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  ready 

Grown  ate  shipment.  Field  Grown.  Good  count. 
MRS  of  known  erisin- 

SAMl)EL  BRADSHAW,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

PLANTsb*  m  s4.rt,wberry,  Flower,  Sweet  Potato 

Offer  Ki~..7leed'n«  ■  hearts,  Pansies.  Gladioli.  Special 
Jin  i'n,  _  ar  Gratis. 

_ _  '  t,ANT  FARMS. _ Bristol vjllc,  Ohio. 

PfiufR-4WBERRY  PLANTS 

^REAML’iNro  RiET<  CATSKILL.  EVERBEARING 
$HAMaw  Certified  Muck  Grown,  Fresh  Dug. 

AMAN  BROTHERS,  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Better  Quarters 
for  Udders 

( Continued  from  Page  3  0) 
showing  35  per  cent  of  cows  surveyed 
having  some  form  of  mastitis  infec¬ 
tion.  Reduced  milk  production  and  herd 
turnover  make  mastitis  an  important 
economic  problem  for  dairymen. 

Bernard  Potter  of  Truxton  thinks 
his  barn  remodeling  has  helped  that 
problem.  He  made  stalls  longer  and 
wider  and  is  well  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sult.  He  says,  “Milk  production  has  in¬ 
creased  tremendously  and  I’ve  had 
hardly  any  mastitis.”  Larger  stalls 
protect  the  cows  from  udder  injuries. 

Wyatt  Wilson  of  Genoa  says  a  17- 
year-old  cow  increased  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  100  pounds  the  first  year  after 
he  moved  her  to  a  large  new  stall. 
There  was  no  change  of  feed  or  other 
conditions,  except  comfort.  Mr.  Wilson 
says  there  were  similar  increases  in 
production  from  other  cows  in  the  new 
bam  and  mastitis  has  decreased. 

Improving  Quality 

Rejection  of  3  million  quarts  of  milk 
in  the  New  York  City  market  in  1946 
points  to  the  need  for  better  control 
of  quality.  The  new  Dairy  Barn  Man¬ 
agement  Program  hasn’t  progressed 
far  enough  yet  to  show  much  effect 
on  quality.  But  more  efficient  and 
quicker  handling  of  milk  with  better 
equipment  surely  can  do  much  to  meet 
the  problem. 

Starting  the  program  with  construc¬ 
tion  is  also  in  line  with  the  requests  of 
dairymen  for  help.  Many  New  York 
dairy  barns  need  attention.  There  was 
little  opportunity  to  make  needed  re¬ 
pairs  between  the  depression  and  the 
wartime  materials  and  labor  shortage. 
Dairymen  want  to  have  their  plans 
made  so  they  can  build  as  soon  as  the 
situation  eases.  Some  feel  the  savings 
of  labor,  cows,  and  present  buildings 
make  it  practical  to  begin  building  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Program  Underway 

Several  hundred  New  York  dairymen 
have  taken  pencil  and  drawing  paper 
this  spring  to  work  out  their  plans. 
Some  are  working  on  their  own.  Others 
are  doing  their  planning  in  meetings 
where  they  can  talk  over  possible 
changes  with  other  dairymen  and  agri¬ 
cultural  engineers. 

Other  dairymen  are  attending  barn 
meetings  to  see  construction  already 
under  way  or  complete,  and  to  discuss 
methods  of  rearrangement. 

Meetings  have  been  held  throughout 
the  state  to  coordinate  work  of  equip¬ 
ment  suppliers,  utilities’  representa¬ 
tives,  and  other  groups  who  will  be 
working  direct  with  farmers  on  con¬ 
struction  problems.  And  most  of  these 
groups  are  already  working  with  farm¬ 
ers  on  their  plans. 

Printed  service  letters  have  gone  to 
more  than  65,000  dairymen  on  planning 
rearrangement,  working  out  detailed 
dimensions,  specific  construction  prob¬ 
lems.  Others  are  in  preparation  on  la¬ 
bor-saving  equipment  and  ventilation. 

Future  Plata* 

All  the  facilities  available  are  being 
concentrated  on  one  point  at  a  time. 
Construction  came  first  because  it  was 
most  urgent  and  had  widest  influence. 
Coordinated  effort  will  be  directed  next 
toward  improving  milk  quality.  This 
part  of  the  program  will  get  major  at¬ 
tention  during  summer  and  early  fall, 
so  farmers  will  have  the  information 
before  the  bam  feeding  season,  when 
most  trouble  develops.  Mastitis  control 
will  get  full  concentration  next  winter. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  two 
Cortland  County  farmers  have  reported 
that  they  have  sold  some  of  their  big¬ 
gest  and  best  cows.  They  couldn’t  build 
stalls  big  enough  to  accomodate  them 
in  their  present  stables. 


From  now  on,  you  can  get  Gulflube 
Motor  Oil  (a  premium-type  oil)  in  a 
new  5-gallon  utility  can.  This  way,  you 
get  two  things  for  your  money. 

1 — You  get  5  gallons  of  the  great  new 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil.  The  oil  you  can 
count  on  for  better  engine  performance, 
because  it  is  refined  by  Gulf’s  special 
Multi-Sol  process.  Gulflube’s  full  lubri¬ 
cating  body  protects  bearing  surfaces. 
You  get  lubrication  the  instant  the  motor 
starts. 

2 — When  you  buy  Gulflube  in  the  new 
5-gallon  container,  you  also  get  this 
handy  5-gallon  utility  can. 

•  When  empty,  this  can  has  a  hundred 
and  one  different  uses. 

•  You  can  use  it  to  carry  water  to  the 
stock.  Its  carrying-handle  settles  right 
down  in  your  hand. 

•  You  can  use  it  to  store  extra  gasoline 


in  your  truck.  Its  tilted  spout  makes 
pouring  easy. 

•  You  can  keep  kerosene  in  it.  Its  two 
caps  screw  on  tight — won’t  spill. 

•  It’s  strong.  It’s  useful.  And  it’s  yours, 
every  time  you  buy  Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
in  the  new  5-gallon  size. 

•  Start  in  buying  Gulflube  this  way,  to¬ 
day.  You’ll  always  have  plenty  of  oil  on 
hand.  And  you’ll  get  (at  no  extra  charge) 
a  5-gallon  utility  can  that  would  cost 
good  money  at  the  store.  Ask  for  it  at 
your  Gulf  station. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

June  T9  Issue _ Closes  June  5 

July  3  Issue  . . . Closes  June  19 

July  17  Issue _  Closes  July  3 

Aug.  7  Issue . Closes  July  24 


HOLSTEIN_ j 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck¬ 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y,  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


n||||canc<  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
DULLJ  (ra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  tor  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH.  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  for  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  Fort  Plain.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  20  large  first  and  second  calf  Reg.  Hol¬ 
steins  due  in  May  and  June.  One  Reg.  Bull  15  months 
old.  A  tew  good  calves.  Sister  of  our  Herd  Sire  is 
World  Champion  Jr.  3  yr.  old.  Herd  accredited  and 
vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS.  Phone  20-J  Homer,  N.  Y. 

|  OUERNSET  j 

FOR  SALE — Bull  born  July  1947.  Sire  is.  a 
grandson  of  Langwater  Vagabond  and  Mix- 
ter  Hardwick  and  the  highest  records  of  his 
3  nearest  dams  average  12735  milk  714  fat, 
oil  immature.  Dam  made  10550  milk  466  fat 
Jr.  2  on  2x  milking  and  is  from  a  great  cow 
fajnily.  A  good  individual.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
5MITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 

|  DAIRY  BATTLE  | 

FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE  —  Large  selection.  We 

specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and  heifers  to 
suit  the  most  critical.  All  cattle  inoculated  for  shipping 
lever.  Free  delivery.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-J1 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  ANL  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNstYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

C.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 
Close  and  Fresh  Cows^auTseieStaii 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed  No 
tales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

b.  N.  Millard,  Pres..  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2ui 


I  BROWN  SWISS  j 

BROWN  SWISS  FRESH  COWS  AND  CALVES 
EDWARD  SCOFIELD 
BRIDGEWATER,  NEW  YORK. 

1  ABEBPEEN-ANCUS  | 

A  FEW  WELL-BRED  cows,  heifers,  and  bull 
calves.  Present  herd  bull:  Great  Oaks  Elba- 
mar  2,  1st  prize  at  III.  &  Jr.  Champ  Mich. 
’946. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR  Lawtons.  N.  Y. 


| _ HEREFORDS _ | 

HEREFORDS 

9  Bred  Heifers,  calfhood  dehorned.  T.  B. 
Blood  Tested.  Vaccinated.  Registered. 
Price  $200  each.  Delivered  your  farm. 
Also  other  Hereford  cattle. 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS 

Wolcott,  New  York. 


Registered  Herefords  for  Sale 

YEARLING  BULLS  &  HEIFERS 
EUGENE  P.  FORKESTEL,  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


HORNLESS  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  of  Service  age  by  Domino  Battle  17th, 
our  new  Herd  Sire.  Also  a  few  heifers  of  breeding  age. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

|  DOGS  | 

Pedigreed  Collie  Puds —  Beautiful,  intelligent.  Am¬ 
erica’s  best  bloodlines.  Championship  breeding.  Ideal 
companions,  farm  or  watch  dogs.  A  real  Pal.  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  nest  40  years  a  breeder.  Males  $35.00 
Females  $25.00.  Unpedigreed  Males  $15,  $20;  Females 
$10,  $15.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa 


BEAGLE  HOUND  PUPS  from  field  trial  stack 
— A-l.  Males  $15. 

ROBERT  JESS 

452  Westminster  Hill  Rd.  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
Beautiful  markings.  Best  blood  lines.  A.K.C. 
registry.  Stud  service. 

STEWART  GAY 

22  Summit  Avenue,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
tor  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  fur  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P-  Rabbitry.  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


SWINE 

SOLD  OUT  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 
SPRING  GILTS 

35  Fall  Top  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  August  and 
September  to  Faultless  Master,  Easton  Chere 
Lad,  Golden  Chere  Pioneer. 

15  Fall  Top  Boars  sired  by  Master  Latch, 
Predominant,  Easton  Chere  Lad.  These  Boars 
will  be  ready  to  ship  about  the  first  of  April. 
A.  G.  SINSEBAUGH 

Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All 
large  &  healthy  pigs.  All  weaned  and  eat¬ 
ing.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order.  If  you  want  pigs 
vaccinated  that  will  be  75c  extra.  6-7 
wks.  old  $11.  ea„  8-9  wks.  old  $12.  ea. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Bigger  and  better  pigs  properly  weaned  and 
vaccinated.  Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berk¬ 
shire,  Chester  Yorkshire.  6  wks.  old  $12.50. 
7  to  8  $13.00.  10  wks.  $15.00  ea.  including 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of  SO 
to  100  pigs. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIEW 

P.  O.  BOX  6,  WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGION,  MASS.— TEL.  1085. 
Shippers  of  top  quality  young  pigs. 

6-7  wks.  old  $11.00  each. 

8-9  wks.  old  $12.00  each. 

10  wks., extras  $12.50  each. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  1.  C. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Carefully  crat¬ 
ed  and  selected  to  please  you. 

RUGGED  PIGS 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN! 

Chester  White — Chester- Berkshire — Yorkshire-fchester  — 
Few  Duroc  Cross:  6-7weeks — $12.00.  7-8  weeks — $13.00 
— 9-10  weeks — $15.00.  12  weeks  Started  Shoats  $17.50 
each.  CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS— 75-85  lbs.  $35.00. 
100-150  Ihs.  $50.00.  Ship  C.O.L).,  check  or  money  order. 
No  charge  crating.  Vaccination  on  request,  $1.00  each. 

CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Rugged  young  feeders — 6-8  wks.  old  $13.00  each.  York- 
shire-Chester  crossed,  Berkshire  &  Chester.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  No  crating  charge.  WE  PAY  THE  EXPRESS. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Drawer  17,  Route  2-A,  Lexington,  Mass. 

CHOICE  PEDIGREED  CHESTER  WHITES 
Sows.  Boars  and  Pias.  Guaranteed  to  Dlease. 
C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON 

HUMMELSTOWN,  R.  D.  2,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

PIGS  —  PIGS  —  PIGS 

Spring  pigs,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  @  $11.  each.  C.O.D., 
F.O.B.  Woburn,  in  lots  of  2  or  more,  inoculation  $1. 
extra.  Telephone:  Wob.  2-0230. 

Scannell  Farm,  Russell  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE& 

Spring  pigs  from  country’s  leading  blood  lines.  Short 
heads,  easy  feeders,  cholera  immune.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Priced  reasonable. 

Willard  Young,  R.D.  No.  1,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  | 

RICHQUALITY  lE<£°RNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART.  N.  Y. 

Kreher's  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Certified  W.  Leghorns 

For  greater  profits  through  higher  egg 
production  and  lower  mortality. 

Kreher's  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 

R.O.P.  Breeders  of  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
EAST  AMHERST,  NEW  YORK. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egq  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Eqq  Lavina  Tests 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider. 

24  Y»ars  Breeding  Leghorns 
ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 


|  POULTRY 

PLANTS  &  BULBS 

SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

is  producing  the  best  Leghorns  and  Reds  that 
can  be  sold.  Our  customers  are  our  testimony. 
As  money-makers,  Springbrook  large  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Reds  can  not  be  beat.  Started 
pullets  available. 

SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

R.  D.  2-A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

State  Certified  Premier,  Aberdeen,  $2.00 
per  100  postpaid.  $11.00  per  1000  collect. 
Gem,  and  Streamliner  Everbearing,  $3.5C 
per  100  postpaid. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  &  SON 

DEPT.  A,  HASTINGS,  NEW  YORK. 

Dry  den  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Danish,  and  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket;  500,  $1.75;  1000,  $2.25.  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts, 
Kale,  Lettuce,  Red  Beets,  Collards,  Bermuda  and  Whits 
Spanish  Onion  Plants;  500.  $2.00;  1000,  $2.50.  Cauli- 
flower  and  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants:  500,  $3.10 
1000,  $4.50.  Rutger  Tomato  Plants,  ready  by  June  1st 
500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50. 

A.  WILEY  MCDONALD,  JR., 

New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  R.O.P.  breeding 

It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 

passed. 

Send  for  Prices. 

C.  &  G  FARMS 

BOX  5,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

NORTHERN  GROWN  PLANTS 

recommended  for  the  Northeast.  Howard  17 
(Premier)  Strawberry  plants,  100-$3.00;  250, 
$6.50;  500,  $11.00;  1000,  $20.00.  Packed  in 
live  moss.  Latham  Red  Raspberry  plants, 
large  size,  50,  $5.00;  100,  $9.00;  500,  $40.00. 
Smaller  size  for  half  price,  postpaid.  Instruc¬ 
tions  included,  all  plants  guaranteed.  State 
inspected.  Please  order  early. 

IVAN  L.  STANTON,  JOHNSON,  VT, 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 

producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 

Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  TINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES:  State  inspected 
healthy  plants  in  the  following  varieties:  (All  prices  in 
brackets  are  per  100).  Streamliner  ($5.00),  Gemzata 
($4.50),  Gem  ($3.50),  Progressive  ($3.00),  Minn  1166 
($3.00).  Mastodon  ($3.00),  postpaid.  JUNE  BEARING 
STRAWBERRIES:  Howard  17  ($3.00),  Red  Star 

($3.00),  Fairpeke  ($3.00),  Big  Joe  (.2.50),  Gandy 
($2.00),  Robinson  ($2.00).  Sparkle  ($3.00),  Temple 
($3.00),  Dorsett  ($2.00),  Catskiil  ($3.00),  and  Aber¬ 
deen  ($2.00). 

JAMES  DUDLEY  &  SONS.  NURSERIES 
Millbury,  Mass. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 

folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

State  Inspected — many  varieties.  Spring-dug 
1948.  Free  circular 

REX  SPROUT  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Dunlap — new,  neavy  roots.  State  in¬ 
spected.  $2.50—100:  $9.00—500:  $18.00—1.000.  postpaid 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

ADRIAN  SIDELINGER  BURNHAM.  MAINE. 

• 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
tor  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  1 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier.  Gem  Everbearing 
and  Extra  late  25  for  $1.00,  50  for  $1.50,  100  for  $2.50. 
Latham  Red  Raspberry,  Indian  Summer,  Everbearing 
Reds.  25  for  $2,  50  for  $3,  100  for  $6.  All  postpaid. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

HATFIELD  PLANT  FARMS,  GOWANDA,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS 

CERTIFIED  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

CORNELL  29-3,  34-53.  35-5. 

Certified  Perry  Marrow  Beans 

Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y 

Poplar  Ridge  3610. 

ZIMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS. 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

BOX  C,  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

HERB  and  ROOT  seeds  all  kinds 

50c  pkg.  postpaid.  Plain  herbs  and  roots  25c  pkg. 
Fresh  and  pure  stock.  Also  including  booklet  on 
Nature’s  remedies. 

CLARK'S  BOTANICALS,  Sprinqville,  N.  Y. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W.  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE:  125-Acre  Fully-Equipped  Dairy  Farm 
with  good  buildings  on  County  road.  10-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences  including  new  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  system.  Basement  barn,  water  buckets,  tying  27, 
2  stalls,  tile  silo,  storage  barn,  tool  sheds,  2-stall 
garage.  19  cows.  4  yearlings,  majority  purebred  Hol¬ 
steins;  team,  milking  machine,  milk  cooler,  tractor  and 
full  line  of  tools  and  machinery. 

M.  R.  KNAPP,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

|  GEESE  | 

PASTURE  Turned  Into  Poultry  Meat  With 
Geese.  Free  list  brings  valuable  information. 
PAUL  MULLER 

BOX  28  FULTONHAM,  NEW  TORK. 

1  HAY  I 

OLD  5  ROOM  HOUSE,  SIZEABLE  PLOT 

good  water,  electricity,  hard  road.  Price: 
$3500.  O.  S.  JANSEN 

Wallkill,  New  York.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046 

C/Yp  CAI  c.  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades. 
rwl1  will  deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  by 

rail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  York 

EMPLOYMENT 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  WHO 

Like  to  Use  Their  Hands!  LEARN  THE  BUTCHtl 
TRADE  Starting  Salary  $35  per  week.  After 
Apprenticeship  earn  up  to  $4500  per  year 
managing  Supermarket  Meat  Departments. 
Address  Reply  to  Box  S14-B. 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

CUSTOM  FIELD  BALING 

Contracting  iobs  for  summer  starting  June  1. 
Outfit  is  completely  mobile  and  will  travel 
any  distance  for  a  reasonable  sized  iob.  Fur¬ 
nish  additional  man  with  truck  to  help  haul 
in  hay  at  same  price.  Please  write  promptly 
stating  acreage  of  hay.  location  of  farm,  and 
season  when  hay  is  usually  ready. 

CARL  A.  COVELL 

R.  D.  No.  1,  Glens  Falls,  New  York. 

HELP  WANTED-  M  “sTngVV 

Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  m 
APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Hero 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS.  ^ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY- 

50  finishing  Batterys  or  will  trade  6 
Brooder  Houses  and  15  Range  Shelters — 
nearly  new,  or  sell  outright. 

WALTER  C.  BAILEY 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  TROY,  NEW  YORK. 

WANTED:  A  married  man  on  a  Dairy 
Experienced,  reliable.  House  in  village 
bath  and  lights. 

ASA  DAVIS  R.  D.  1,  Owego,  New  Yo*^- 

WANTED:  a  farmer,  married  or  single,  to  »PeJ)ate,h! 
100  acre  completely  mechanized  farm  estate  in  Jr.  b|e, 
ern  New  Jersey.  House  modern  every  way  ava 

Write  stating  full  particulars.  Box  514-AW. 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  or 

FREE  —  FREE  —  FREE. 

Fishworms  for  life.  Write  for  information. 
WHITEGATE,  LOCKE  1,  N.  Y. 

HONEY 

EO I  I I  PM  EM  J 

Pure  Clover,  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honey 

5  lbs.  $1.90,  10  lbs.  $3.75,  30  lbs.  $10.00.  Pure  Old 
Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour  $1.60-10  lbs.  Postpaid  and 
insured  3  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BILL  SOSSEI.  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  Ellis  Keystone  Thresher,  No.  3.  EquipM 
with  stacker  and  self  foeder.  Also  a  McCormicx 
mg  grain  binder.  , 

JOSEPH  B.  HUNT,  Jr.  R.  1.  Newton,  "•  " 

Anerican  Agriculturist,  May  15,  1948 
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HARDER  SIIO  CO.,lNC- 

HBoxA,Cob.eskill.N.V. 


DISPERSAL  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

The  DR.  G.  L.  ORTON  HERD  at  FAIRFAX,  VT. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  5th,  1948 

Due  to  age  of  owner,  one  of  Vermont's 
finest  herds  of  Jerseys  at  their  finest  is 
being  sold  Saturday,  June  5th,  at  Fairfax, 
Vt.,  near  St.  Albans.  Every  animal  produc¬ 
tion  tested,  many  right  fresh;  balance  in 
the  fall.  35  head  of  beautiful  pedigreed 
stock,  young  and  strong.  Bulls  have  been 
from  Twin  Oaks  and  the  Sisson  herd 
which  speaks  for  the  quality.  Health  has 
always  been  stressed  in  this  herd  as  well 
as  breeding.  Send  for  a  catalog  to  be 
sure  of  getting  one. 

L.  E.  SHUBERT,  Auctioneer, 

Franklin,  New  York. 

GEORGE  RICKER,  Sales  Mgr., 

Groton,  Vermont. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


A.  T.  HORTON  DAIRY  FARM 

TUESDAY,  MAY  18th  at  12:00  NOON 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Farm  located  off  Route  17, 
two  miles  North  of  Town. 

7  5  5?  PUREBREDS  U  c  A  n 
'  J  16  GRADES  M  t  A  U 

oc>  r  "THE  fL^CE  TO  BUY  FALL  CALVERS" 

Co?,s’  10  Bred  Heifers,  10  Yearlings.  6  Bulls.  Several 

5.  .  5  .  B.ne  due  in  June,  I  in  Aug.,  5  in  Sept.,  10 
iv ..ii  'V  14  in  .  Nov.,  13  in  Dec.  These  cattle  are  in 
excellent  condition:  many  are  very  well  bred.  They  are 
buyers  a9cs>  dehorned,  and  should  please  critical 

mature  neshaminy-bred  bull  sells  * 

o|d>  typey.  well  grown  and  from  NESH- 
Thn  .  I,est  family.  His  sire  is  the  $8200  App.  Pen- 
?!  His  dam  sold  for  $1500  and  made  HTL 

ill.  b  ^’l  M,f  4.21%  443  lbs.  F.  She  is  by  the  $7000 
2”;,.  Ponshurst  Donell  and  out  of  the  $1650  Excellent 
„„  \«rst  Jubi'ene.  Herd  blood  tested  within  30  days 
Pnor  to  sale  for  Catalog  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


'•araee  Bros.,  New  Berlin,  New  lorx 

farm  ,F*'DAY'  MAY  28'  nt  1:00  p-  W- 

RETTSvVPPr T  *D,  AI  CRYSTAL  LAKE  near  GAF 
bv  *„„y  .  El  A  top  herd  of  46  head,  all  ages,  seven 
test  yyr„V,Prcs,',  Hj9h  llei'd  classification  score,  top  herd 
with  o  d„s-  H®rd  s,rc  out  of  world’s  record  cow  sell 

Tested  wi?hinQaner5‘  Her(J-  TB  a?d  Banfl’s  accreditei 
Avr«u-W  thLn  b30  da>s-  For  catalog  write. 

Y  hire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  V 


BUILD  A  BETTER  INCOME  WITH 

GUERNSEYS 


There  s  always  a  ready  market  for  quality 
ernscy  offspring  ...  a  constant  demand  for 
m',pr,lcSd  GOI.DEN  GUERNSEY  Milk, 
d  for  helpful,  illustrated  booklet,  “Breeding 
Guernsey  Cattle”.  It’s  FREE  ! 

«AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

810  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


Heavy  Drafters.  Gaited  Sa 
5j,°,4  den  Palominos.  He 
Welsh,  Shetland  ponies,  al 
now  old  are  your  children 

HOWARD  CHANDLER 
Chariton,  -  -  | 


cANVAS  COVERS  7x9  ®  *5-,l:  9x,2 

■im  proportion.*,.!  .  *3’76:  15*20  @  $24.34.  Otl; 

•omplste  ViceTUt  *  low  priced.  Write  tor  samples  ai 

AT  WOO  iv*  92  Washington  St. 

Lara.,  ,  .  V  U  ^  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

3  fents  t«  Auction  Sale 


le  tents  to  rent  for 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


REMEMBER  the  “dream  farm”  I 
told  you  about  buying  six  years 
ago?  I  have  lived  on  it,  worked  on  it, 
stayed  awake  nights  because  of  it, 
sweated  over  it,  enjoyed  it  and  grown 
to  love  it.  It  has  been  good  to  me,  and 
I  really  feel  it  has  done  more  for  me 
than  I  have  done  for  it. 

It  has  grown  to  238  acres,  including 
two  sets  of  buildings  with  housing  for 
four  families.  Its  barns  have  housed 
1,118  feeding  lambs  at  one  time  besides 
other  livestock,  but  this  does  not  in¬ 
clude  a  dairy  herd.  Every  acre  has 
been  seeded  to  legumes  and  it  seems  as 
though  a  few  trillion  loads  of  manure 
have  been  put  back.  Anyway,  it  has 
worn  out  three  manure  spreaders. 

"No  €ily  Apartments97 

There  are  trees  on  it  that  I  have 
never  sat  under;  also,  a  river  which 
is  its  north  boundary,  but  in  which  I 
have  never  fished.  I  have  refused  to 
price  the  farm  for  fear  some  one 
would  buy  it.  That  is  what  I  tell  peo¬ 
ple,  but  the  real  reason  is,  as  my  good 
wife  says,  “I  have  lived  like  a  pigeon 
in  a  hole  in  the  wall  up  under  some¬ 
body  else’s  eaves,  but  never  again;  no 
city  apartments  for  me.” 

I  find  that  every  year  a  hundred 
pound  sack  of  grain  or  fertilizer  weighs 
more  and  more;  labor  is  less  friendly 
and  more  “uppity,”  and  there  are  less 
hours  in  each  day  if  accomplishment 
is  the  timekeeper.  Yet  greater  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  “must”  because  every  year 
expenses  are  heavier.  On  top  of  this, 
our  three  boys  and  married  daughter 
are  all  settled  and  just  not  interested 
in  settling  on  the  farm. 

It  so  happens  that  we  had  here  in 
Genesee  County,  New  York,  a  good 
young  county  agent,  Byron  Culver,  with 
a  farm  background  and  whose  wife, 
Helen,  and  their  three  little  boys,  were 
all  interested.  This  was  “a  natural,” 
for  they  could  do  for  me  the  things 
I  wanted  to  do  but  could  not  do,  and 
I  could  do  for  them  things  they  could 
not  do.  So  they  are  moving  on  to  the 
home  farm  and  we  to  the  other  house 
on  the  farm.  This  gives  us  a  farm  home 
and  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  farm 
grow,  improve  and  come  on  without 
furnishing  all  of  the  necessary  energy 
it  takes  to  run  any  farm.  Thus  it  al¬ 
lows  me  to  devote  more  or  all  of  my 
time  to  livestock 

Meat  Will  Be  Short 

Livestock  continues  on  its  way  to 
market.  Now  they  are  worried  about 
the  sows  that  have  gone  in  the  last 
few  months  (about  4  million) — this 
following  dairy  cow,  heifer,  steer,  sheep 
and  lamb  liquidation.  Propaganda, 
strikes,  high  feed  costs  and  generally 
unsatisfactory  prices  for  livestock  on 
the  farm  as  compared  to  retail  and 
wholesale  prices  of  meat  have  all  en¬ 
tered  into  this  situation.  It  has  only 
delayed  shortages  by  dipping  deep  into 
our  breeding  stock.  This  has  become 
so  bad  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
buy  young  stock  to  put  on  our  grass; 
not  only  because  it  is  scarcely  avail¬ 
able,  but  who  can  encourage  anyone 
under  present  conditions  to  pay  today’s 
prices  for  anything  just  to  put  on 
grass?  Livestock  to  raise  and  grow 
out  is  quite  another  gamble;  probably 
a  good  gamble,  but  still  it  takes  lots 
of  nerve. 

Our  livestock  and  meat  situation  is 
in  bad  shape  nationally,  but  to  the 
farm  producer  with  good  breeding  ani¬ 
mals  and  young  stock  it  never  looked 
better. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


WORLD'S  FINEST  SILOS 


Secu/utif 

CRAINE 

^yeZfe^L  4ruilt7 

SILOS 


F 

1  or  half  a  century  profit- minded 
dairymen  have  called  Craine  Silos 
the  "  world’s  finest.”  Again  in  1948, 
these  better-built  silos  lead  the  field 
for  convenience,  long-life  economy 
and  beauty.  Decide  now  to  invest 
in  a  Craine.  Write  us  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  complete  information 
about  the  Triplewall  (illustrated)  and 
these  other  Craine  Silos: 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE 

For  rebuilding  old  wood  stave  silos 
—  or  building  new  — ask  about 

CraineloX 

CRAINE,  INC. 

528  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


NEW  YORK  STATE  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

10th  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE  lOth 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  12th,  1948  -  WATERLOO,  NEW  YORK. 

At  the  Farm  of  MR.  HARRY  C.  ANDREWS 

Selling  50  head  of  cows  and  heifers  safe  in  calf  from  the  good  herds  of  New 
York's  leading  breeders.  Ten  years  of  making  each  sale  better  insures  top 
quality  and  satisfied  buyers.  Some  of  the  cows  classify  EXCELLENT.  Many 
have  splendid  records;  all  are  capable  of  such.  Bred  along  popular  blood  lines 
and  those  in  calf  are  bred  to  truly  wonderful  sires.  A  chance  to  buy  one  or  a 
herd.  Get  your  catalog  which  tells  the  whole  story,  nothing  withheld,  by 
writing  today  to  the  sales  manager.  It  is  yours  by  sending  a  card  to 

COL.  GLEN  WEIKERT,  Auctioneer ,  GEORGE  RICKER,  Sales  Mgr. 

Springfield,  Ohio  Groton,  Vermont. 


Sore  TEATS  ? 
Use  Flex-0  Dilators 


MEDICATED  —  NO  WIRES 


The  ONLY  cloth  covered  dilators  free  from  wires — 

a  positive  safeguard  against  further  injury.  Packed  in 
NEW.  improved  ANTISEPTIC  SALVE  for  cut,  bruis¬ 
ed,  scab  or  hard-milking  teats.  FLEX-0  DILATORS 
are  very  effective  because  they  exert  a  dilating  action 
and  carry  the  medication  INTO  the  teat  canal,  absorb 
secretions  from  the  inflamed  teat,  and  keep  the  teat 
canal  open,  in  normal  shape  while  tissues  heaL 
TWO  SIZES  — “Regular”  and  “Large” 

(greater  length  and  diameter) 
More  for  Your  Money 

24  for  50c 

At  Yoar  Dealer  or  Direct. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  18 ,  New  Jersey 


RELIABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCT! 


•  "GLIDER”  SWEEPRAKES 


nuy  wi  uunuie  gram. 


truck 


Automatic  push 
with  tractor,  ca 
Jeep.  Hundreds 
satisfied  users. 

Illustrated  folder 
sent  free. 

A.  L.  STOCKWELl 
j  15  north  main  • 


HAY  TOOL  CO. 

IARNED  •  KANSAS 


BIG  BROOME  COUNTY 
TWO -DAY  AUCTION 


at  their  farm,  1 V,  miles  northeast  of  HAR- 
PURSVILLE,  just  off  Route  7  on  Route  235. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  29 


100  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE:  (33  Registered— 67  Grades) 
52  Milking  Cows,  many  fresh;  10  soon  due,  a  large 
number  due  in  fall;  18  Heifers  due  in  fall;  30  Calves 
and  yearlings.  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood 
vaccinated  for  past  7  years. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  28 

FULL  LINE  OF  FARM  MACH  I NERY— including  John 
Deere  Model  A  tractor  with  attachments,  14-can  Milk 
Cooler.  3-unit  Conde  Milking  Machine. 

A  BIG  TWO-DAY  SALE. 

ROBERT  &  MARGARET  BARROWS,  Owners. 
Harpursville,  New  York. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


MAC  LAWN  FARMS  DISPERSAL 

THURSDAY,  MAY  27 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

At  Owner's  Farm,  WEST  HARPERSFIELD,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  N.  Y.,  6  miles  West  of  STAM¬ 
FORD  on  Route  23. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Wood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated. 


SALE  INCLUDES  THE  NATIONAL  CHAMPION 
COW  ON  3  time  milking.  PEBBLE  BEACH  VEDA 
SECUNDA,  with  1227  lb.  fat.  5%  test.  Her  son 
and  16  granddaughters  sell. 


30  Fall  Cows;  13  Winter  and  Spring  Cows; 
24  Bred  Heifers;  28  Calves  and  Open  Heifers; 
5  Bulls. 

Owner  has  had  serious  operation — must  sell  without 
reservation — at  10:00  A.  M.  in  large  tent. 

H.  P.  MAC  LAUTtY,  Owner,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


OWN  $50-A-DAY  BUSINESS 


Yes,  $50  a  day,  much  of  it 
profit,  doing  custom-grinding 
for  local  farmers,  with  a 

GEHL  Direct-Drive  PORTABLE  FEED  MILL 

Two  models — powered  by  special  Gasoline  or  Diesel 
motor  (illustrated)  or  by  truck  motor.  Terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties.  WRITE  for  free  booklet. 

GEHL  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  PE-211,  West  Bend,  Wi», 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

OF  THE  PURE-BRED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HERD 

known  as  the  GOOD  HOPE  FARM  owned  by  JOHN 
S.  WILLIAMS,  Old  Chatham,  New  York,  will  be  held 
MAY  29,  1948,  BEGINNING  AT  1:00  P.  M. 
at  the  farm.  This  is  a  long  established  and  nationally 
recognized  herd.  Cows  and  calves,  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  herd  bulls,  yearling  bulls.  For  catalogs  or  in¬ 
formation,  write  J.  B.  McCORKLE,  Sale  Mar. 
Suite  3710  A.  I.  U.  Bldg.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

Canadian  and  Domestic — Big  Black  and  White 
Springer  Caws  and  Heifers,  also  Guernseys. 
We  handle  bloedtested  end  vaccinated  stack. 

Pi  Nitto  and  Beyers,  Marcy,  N.  Y, 

Wholesale  and  Retail — Phone  6-1042 


NET  MORE  DOLLARS  PER  COW 

Holsteins,  being  of  large  capacity,  use  home-grown  feed 
to  better  advantage  than  smaller  breeds.  They  produce 
more  milk  and  they  keep  It  up  longer. 

Many  of  them  at  12  years 
of  age  and  older  have  been 
grand  champions  at  lead¬ 
ing  dairy  shows.  And  when 
through  producing,  they 
bring  more  for  beef  be¬ 
cause  of  their  large  size. 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASS’N  3 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


FREE 

“How  to 
Cash  In 
With 

Holsteins” 


ANGUS  BEEF  IS  BEST 

You  can  raise  better  beef  if 
you  breed  and  feed  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  Forty  times  in  42  Chi¬ 
cago  International  interbreed  car. 
cass  contests,  Angus  beef  has  won 
the  grand  championship.  Proof  that 
Angus  beef  is  best.  More  Ar.ius 
breeders  are  needed  to  supply  tne  grow¬ 
ing  demand.  Write  for  free  literature. 

AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASS  N. 
Dept.  AA,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  III. 


BUY  PUREBRED  SOWS,  ££!&  #{E 

raised  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  for  sales  list. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
Frank  L.  Wiley,  Sec'y.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


(302)  18 


Ai.\encan  Agriculturist,  May  15,  194g 


Babcock’s  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 


highest* 
leghorn 
PEN 
in  1947 


ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  1.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 

36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 

Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.I.  and  Cross  breds. 


£pc#c 


PUNNYBROOK 


[PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved—  U.  S.  Pol- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatchet, 
every  week. 


New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  - 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 


Write  tor  Circular  —  established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR. 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  Tork. 


CHAB^ 

V^£s*SChicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES 

ugg  profits  this  fall  will  go  to  those  who  have 
a  flock  of  healthy  pullets  in  full  production. 
Our  chicks  are  bred  especially  for  more  eggs 
per  bird,  quality  meat,  and  high  livability. 
Customers  report  yearly  flock  averages  up  to 
235  eggs  per  bird! 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean. 

Order  Chapman  chicks  now — get  that  profit¬ 
able  pullet  flock  started.  Write  today  for 
new  folder  and  prices.  Box  A, _ 


CHAPMAN  FARMS  glenTfalls,  nSTy 


.WHITLOCK 


i 

■ 


$ 


15 


PER  100 
SUMMER 
PRICES 


BABY 

CHICKS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders 
1009r  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 
I  WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
1  G R A D E  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dent.  B 

ROCKLAHD 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 

U  SONS,  INC. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY! 

Says  Everybody's  Poultry  Magazine:  "Reduc¬ 
tion  in  hatching  seems  to  offer  real  oppor¬ 
tunity.  If  you  are  still  on  the  fence,  today  is 
the  day  to  call  your  hatcheryman  and  see 
what  he  can  do."  Big,  husky,  fast-growing, 
early  and  heavy  laying  Bray  pullets  will  help 
you  cash  in  on  opportunity!  Write  today  for 
new  folder,  new  price  list.  Prompt  pullet 
shipment. 

rnen  III  DDJ&V  114  M^rtIe  Ave- 

rifCU  Via  DElftl  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip 
nient  and  good  materials.  Patron 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


DELMARVA — Where  They  Grow 
Chickens  By  the  Million 

'Sef  (l.  ‘flatten 


I  HAD  AN  interesting  experience  this 
past  winter.  I  spent  the  three  months 
from  December  1  to  March  1  working 
with  the  broiler  growers  of  the  Del- 
marva  Peninsula. 

Here*  is  a  poultry  business  different 
from  anything  I  was  used  to.  The  near¬ 
est  thing  to  it  in  my  experience  is  the 
Long  Island  duck  industry.  But  even 
this  isn’t  just  like  Delmarva. 

Geography 

The  area  contains  all  of  the  state  of 
Delaware,  a  fair-sized  chunk  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  a  little  bit  of  Virginia.  That’s 
how  it  gets  its  name,  Delmarva.  Along 
its  western  shore  the  peninsula  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  mainland  by  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  Most  of  its  eastern  shore, 
of  course,  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  but 
its  upper  quarter  is  separated  from 
lower  New  Jersey  by  Delaware  Bay. 

Along  its  eastern  shore  are  to  be 
found  many  islands,  most  of  them  very 
small,  uninhabited  and  often  under 
water  during  severe  storms.  There  are 
two  larger  ones,  however,  which  have 
attained  some  notoriety  and  fame. 
They  are  Chincoteague  of  clam  and 
oyster  fame,  and  Assateague  of  wild 
pony  fame.  I  didn’t  get  over  on  Assat¬ 
eague  Island  during  my  stay,  but  I 
expect  to  go  back  in  August  when  they 
have  a  round-up  of  the  wild  ponies  and 
sell  some  at  auction. 

Agriculture 

Tlie  agriculture  of  the  peninsula  con¬ 
sists  mostly  of  the  production  of  broil¬ 
ers,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  water¬ 
melons  and  some  Irish  potatoes.  Broil¬ 
ers  account  for  more  than  50%  of  the 
farm  income. 

Most  of  the  birds  are  actually  fry¬ 
ers  when  they  are  marketed.  Techni¬ 
cally  the  live  weight  limit  of  a  broiler 
is  2y2  lbs.  but  most  of  the  Delmarva 
birds  are  marketed  at  3  to  3  y2  lbs. 

Chicken  production  became  big  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  peninsula  during  the  1930’s 
and.  bigger  business  during  the  war 
years.  As  was  to  be  expected,  it  at¬ 
tracted  the  associated  industries  to  the 
area  in  a  big  way.  Large  feed  concerns 
became  located;  a  substantial  hatchery 
development  took  place,  and  32  chicken 
dressing  plants  were  built  and  equipped 
at  considerable  expense.  The  capacity 
of  these  various  plants  runs  all  the  way 
from  12,000  to  50,000  chickens  a  day. 

Production 

Over  90%  of  these  chickens  are 
grown  in  long,  loosely  constructed, 
single  story  houses,  the  roofs  of  which 
are  punctured  by  chimneys  every  18 
feet  or  so  along  their  length.  Under 


each  chimney  is  a  coal  stove  which 
hovers  300  to  600  chicks.  The  most 
common  size  is  500  to  the  stove  with  a 
floor  space  about  18  feet  square.  The 
rooms,  however,  have  no  partitions  and 
after  the  birds  are  half  grown  they  can 
and  do  all  run  together.  When  they  are 
ready  for  market  at  about  13  weeks, 
they  just  about  cover  the  whole  floor. 
During  all  but  about  3  winter  months 
the  birds  run  out  on  sandy  runs  at  a 
fairly  early  age. 

It’s  surprising  how  high  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  birds  live  long  enough  to  be 
marketed  under  the  intense  crowding, 
very  wet  and  dirty  litter  and  rather 
haphazard  care  that  many  of  them  get. 
Probably  the  two  main  reasons  why 
this  is  true  are  that  they  specialize  in 
chicks  from  stock  which  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  bred  to  grow  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  growers  have  learned 
to  catch  disease  outbreaks  early  and 
know  what  to  do. 

The  main  diseases  with  which  the 
growers  have  to  contend  are  coccidio- 
sis,  bronchitis,  Newcastle  and  typhoid. 
They  handle  the  first  with  sulfa  drugs 
quite  well.  The  other  three  they  suffer 
through  if  the  birds  are  too  young  to 
market.  Otherwise  they  rush  them  to 
a  dressing  plant  with  the  first  sneeze 
or  cough  if  the  birds  are  over  2%  lbs. 
in  average  size. 

The  birds  are  mostly  cared  for  by 
hired  help  and  a  high  percentage  of  it 
is  colored.  One  man  takes  care  of  10,- 
000  to  15,000  birds. 

Post-War 

Here  is  an  industry  which  has  gone 
through  its  post-war  shrink,  and  it  has 
been  painful.  More  than  half  the  dress¬ 
ing  plants  have  closed  their  doors.  A 
lot  of  individual  growers  lost  their 
holdings  in  their  farms  when  one  or 
two  crops  of  broilers  brought  several 
cents  below  the  cost  of  production 
when  marketed. 

Many  other  growers  have  handled 
the  situation  wisely.  They  did  very  well 
during  the  war  and  they  intend  to  keep 
what  they  made,  if  they  can.  They  sat 
by  and  let  their  houses  stay  idle  when 
conditions  turned  bad.  This  hurt  the 
hatcherymen,  the  feed  dealers  and  the 
dressing  plants.  The  first  thing  you 
knew  these  businessmen  were  out  mak¬ 
ing  deals  to  keep  their  own  businesses 
going.  These  deals  have  grown  in  pop¬ 
ularity  until  today  about  85%  of  the 
chickens  are  grown  on  one  or  the  other 
of  them.  Here  are  the  three  most  com¬ 
mon  deals  I  found 

The  hatcheryman  or  feed  dealer  or 
dressing  plant  owner  goes  out  to  see 
the  owner  of  the  idle  broiler  houses 


( 

RANGE  XEST  BOX  OF  SCRAP  LUMBER 


MADE  ENTIRELY  of 
scrap  lumber,  this 
double  deck  range 
nest  box  for  fall  use 
is  mounted  on  skids 
for  easy  towing  to 
new  locations.  It  is 
50  inches  long,  3  feet 
high,  and  3  feet  wide. 
The  two  lower  nests 
are  reached  through 
the  opening  shown, 
while  the  opening  at 
♦he  other  end  is  at  a 
higher  level  for  hens 
using  the  top  nests. 

Framework  is  made 
of  2  by  2's  and  3-inch 
strips.  The  corner  posts  that  rest  on  the  skids  are  3  feet  high  and  it's  3  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  nest  box  to  the  peak.  Nests  are  44  inches  long,  13  inches 
wide  and  have  4  Vi  inch  sides.  Nests  may  be  slid  out  for  easy  cleaning  and 
in  this  one  the  bottom  of  the  nest  is  chicken  wire  covered  with  heavy  roofing 
paper.  Holes  may  be  drilled  in  the  sides  for  better  hot  weather  ventilation. 

— C.  L.  S. 


KERR  CHICKS 
DELIVER  THE  GOODS 


Big  EGGS  and  lots  o!  'em! 

That's  what  you  can  count 
on  when  you  buy  lively 
Kerr  Chicks.  Backed  by 
generations  of  high-record 
birds. 

120,000  breeders 
blood  tested  an¬ 
nually  by  slow- 
tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  240- 

acre  breeding’  _ 

farm.  40th  year.  Order  now  for  special  dis¬ 
count.  Weekly  hatches.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  FREE  Poultry  Raiser's  Guide 
and  price  list. 

NEW  YORK  N.  J.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Paterson  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  Woodbury  Dunmore 

Schenectady  Jamesburg  Reading 

Binghamton  CONN.  Danbury  Stroudsburfl 
21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 
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SPIZZERINKTUM 


RARIN'  TO  GROW 

SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hamp. 
shires  and  Barred  Rocks  are  bred 
to  prow  fast,  mature  early  and 
produce  profitably.  These  chicks  — 
tops  in  livability,  production  and 

_ _ _  meat  quality  —  are  your  best  soil). 

tion  to  The  current  problem  of  getting  maximum 
feed  usage  and  resultant  good  qroflts.  Buy  direct 
from  the  source  and  avoid  substitutes. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

Straight  Run,  Sexed  Pullets  or  Cockerels 
100%  U.  S.-N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Express — Parcel  Post— Airfreight. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  11,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


Peistev^ 


LIVE-PAY 
CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER'S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  oer  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $11.00  $22.00  $2.00 

SUPER  MATED  WH.  LEG .  12.00  24.00  2.00 

Black  Minorca*  _  13.00  26.00  2.00 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks  . 15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Rock  Hamp  Cross  . 15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Hamp  Rock  Cross .  16.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS 

Immediate  shipments.  Barred — White  Rocks.  $9.90  per 
100;  $5.75—50:  $3.00—25.  Pullets.  $12.40:  Cockerels, 
$11.95.  White — Brown  Leghorn.  Buff  Rocks.  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  New  Hampshires. 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  &  White  Minorcas,  $10.95 — 1«0: 
$6.00—50:  $3.25—25.  Heavy  breed  pullets.  $13.40:  Cock- 
erels.  $11.95.  Leghorn  &  Minorca  pullets,  $19.40:  Cock¬ 
erels,  $4.50.  Heavy  assorted,  straight  run,  $8.95 — 100: 
Any  sex,  any  breed,  our  choice,  $6.90 — 100:  plus  post¬ 
age.  All  chicks  top  quality,  from  purebred,  bloodtested 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  order  in 
now.  Don’t  delay.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  0.  D.  White 
Pekin  Ducklings.  $26.00  oer  100:  $14.00— 50:  $7.50- 
25:  $3.60 — 12.  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  ooults.  »5c 
each.  Order  Today. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA. 
Mt.  Healthy.  Ohio. 


LEHMAN 


rfi  S/O  tftO.  IC6HOKMI 


Pits. 

Ckls 

100 

100 

$27. 

$4. 

25. 

2. 

20. 

12. 

20. 

12. 

20. 

12. 

Bloodtested 

SPECIAL  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEG  FROM  EGGS  100 
PRODUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM  $14. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  _  12. 

N.  H.  Reds  _ 14. 

White  &  B.  Rocks -  14. 

Ropk-lipfl  PrntjQ  14. 

Assorted  .Heavy  CkTs  Tl0~fo'o"'  From  Bloodtested 
Breeders  Cat.  FREE.  „ 

Lehman  Strawser’s, Hatchery.  Box  A,  McAlistervill#.  "“• 


C/ieAl& t  I'atl&v  Chux\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.  o  D  Non  Sex  PHs  CkH. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  1®®  .Von 

Gasson  Spec.  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns  $14.00  $28.00  »£-vv 
Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  ..  13.00  26.00  2.W 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  ..  15.00  23.00  O.uu 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  N-  3.  Reds  —  j®-®?  24.00  • 

Heavy  vlixed  - J1-®®  •kVT’naran- 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-paid.  Sexing  Guarau 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Lata 
Chester  Valiev  Hatchery  Box  A.  McAlisterville-  r 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  for 

QUALITY  BREEDING— EXTRA  PROFITS 
Bloodtested.  100%  live  del.  Postpaid. 
STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
M.  Leister  Owner,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  ra. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 
ol  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  an> 

Other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE.  ,n  „ 

HRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FAR  AA  Richfield 

TARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
leds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  po. 

'AUL  &  PELLMAN,  Owner •  RICHFIELD' 
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Poultry  Profit-Making  Way  To 


Reduce 

Cecal  Coccidiosis 

Loss / 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 

REN-O-SAL 

Easy  To  Use  Drinking  Water  Medicine 

Increase  your  poultry  profits  by  reducing 
losses  from  cecal  coccidiosis  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
REN-O-SAL ...  has  reduced  losses  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  flocks.  Yes,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
cecal  coccidiosis,  give  your  flock  REN-O-SAL 
(8  tablets  to  a  gallon)  in  their  drinking  water 
upon  the  first  signs  of  an  outbreak.  Drop  in 
water  and  mix ...  tablets  dissolve  quickly. 

HELPS  CHICKS  LAY  EARLIER 

Chicks  grow  faster  and  lay  earlier  when  they 
are  given  REN-O-SAL  in  smaller  doses  from 
the  start  of  the  growing  period.  Results  have 
been  test-proved,  using  customary  feeds.  So, 
buy  Dr.  Salsbury’s  REN-O-SAL  at  your  local 
hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store,  today. 

Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa  i 


1 


105R 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 

REN-O-SAL 

The  ORIGINAL  Drinking  Water  Medicine 
That  Prevents  Cecal  Coccidiosis 


c 


Always  ask  for  "Dr.  Salsbury's”  . . . 
6  complete  line  of  poultry  medicines 


3 


^PlULTH  FARMf  CHICK)  L 


in  oreeuci.  careiully  eulieu 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_ I  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon. &Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
Will  ship  C.O.D.— Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . . $12.50  $25.00  $2.00 

Duff,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.50  26.00  3.00 

Barred,  White  or  Balt  Rocks  _  14.50  22.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire's,  Rock-Reds .  14.50  22.00  1  2.00 

Black  Giants,  White  Giants.. .  20.00  25.00  25.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


4  Fmpf Mattel 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar  100  100  lOt 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  Str  Pits  fkl- 

Elsasser’s  R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg . $11. 00  $24.00  $3.00 

R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  and  White  Rocks .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

i  Hu.vii'i  oi i 1 1  aiLA i  liteeuers  Bioouieaieu.  vVt  ya, 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets  FREt  CA  l  A 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I>.  3.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 

PARM  Box  A  McALISTEF.  'ILLE  PENNSYLVANi 


GRAYB ILL’S  chicks 


Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.  O.  U _  Non-Sex  Pits. 

GitAYBILL'S  SPECIAL  MATING  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns _ $14.  $28. 

AA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns _  13.  26. 

Or.  &  Wh.  Rox  &  Cross  Breeds _ 15.  22. 

AAA  Br.  Cr.  &  AAA  N.  U.  Reds  (Dir.  >  IG.  25.  ... 

hpec.  11.  Mix  $9.  Mix  No  Sex  Guar.  $7.  100%  live 
arrival  guar.  Sex  guar.  95.%  BWD  Tested  Breeders. 
(3  to  4  «k.  old  Wh.  Leg,  Pits.  50c  Ea.  Ship  Exp.  Col.l 
Order  direct  or  write  for  FREE  Literature, 
u.  S.  Graybill  Pltry  Farm  &  Hatch.  Box4,  Cocolamus,  Pa 


Ckls 

100 

$2. 

2. 

10. 

10. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thttrs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckh 

Gasson  Str.  W  Leg _  $13.50  $27.00  $3.0 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg 12.50  25.00  3.0 

Wh. &B.  Rks.  &R.  1.  Reds  14.50  20.00  12.5 

N.  11.  Reds  &  Rock  Red  Cross 

«Ld  rect  from  N-  H-  _  16.50  24.00  16.5 

.Pricks . — $10.00.  Assorted,  Out  Choice _ $6.5 

an  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Sexing  95% 

T  i  c,  Catalog  FREE 

J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits, 
tit™  or  44  °-  11  •  Postpaid  Per  100  100 

t Unson  Sired  White  Leghorns _ $13.00  $26.00 

\Vrn"?-  Bocks.  R.  I.  Reds  ....  14.00  20.00 

fwr 1  ,?edsL  Hock-Red  Cross  _  14.00  20.00 

f].,aTy  Mlx  Ckls.  $8.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
rnii i,?™.-,  Order  Direct 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY. 


or  Write 

Box  91. 


Ckls. 
100 

$  2.00 
12.00 
12.00 

100%  live 
for  Free  Circular. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-one  years  ot  breeding  U.S.K.O.P  Foundation 
hliriW.,  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  th 
gnest  Quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  &  Start 
Lhicks.  Get  our  1948  Price  List  Write  Today 

WM  .CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

NACE  (Owner).  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  P 


CHICKS 


_  OFFICIALLY 

Pis  Em-  viT  ,  ,  STATE  TESTED 

100-  PiT*  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Bl.  Minorcas  $1 
Harnri  iS;.,.522;  :  ckls-  *3.  N.H.  Reds.  Wh.&Bar.  Bo 
$  I  o  A^n»krU 1 1  amps  $14.-100:  Pits.  $18.;  C 
O'der  riirw^f58'  H:  4ILxed  Light  *5-  160%  G 
W«vnn'r.eCt#-Lr-on.1  adv-  0ash  or  c-  0  D-  Parcel  P 
ynos  Farm,  Box  A, McAlisterville, 


hor^AWAl  VALUES.  Assorted  heavies,  ns  L 
ishtV'kj  ■  $n5.90  -per.  100.  plus  postage.  Strong,  heall 
sromnt  slunST  PP  es’  no  eul1*-  Send  money  order 
»ve  delivery. 

'■WNOMY  CHICKS,  LOCKLAND,  OHI 


( Continued,  from  Opposite  Page) 
and  offers  him  one  of  three  proposi¬ 
tions  : 

1.  He  rents  the  houses  from  the  owner 
at  $30  to  $40  per  1000  capacity  and 
hires  the  owner  to  care  for  the  birds. 
The  rate  of  hire  is  also  $30  to  $40  per 
1000. 

2.  The  businessman  buys  the  chicks, 
the  litter,  the  feed,  the  coal  and  ad¬ 
vances  all  other  cash  costs.  The  owner 
furnishes  the  facilities  and  his  time. 
When  the  birds  are  marketed,  all  the 
cash  costs,  which  the  businessman 
furnished,  are  first  paid.  Then,  if  there 
is  anything  left  over  it  is  split.  Usual¬ 
ly  the  grower  gets  %  or  %  and  the 
businessman  gets  %  or  y3.  The  busi¬ 
nessman  takes  all  the  loss  if  there  is 
any,  but,  of  course,  the  grower  loses 
his  time  and  the  use  of  his  facilities. 

3.  The  businessman  furnishes  all  the 
production  capital  just  as  in  proposi¬ 
tion  2.  In  this  case,  however,  all  the 
profit  goes  to  the  grower  after  the  cash 
advances  are  paid.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  grower  has  to  make  up  the  loss  if 
there  is  one. 

Propositions  1  and  2  are  by  far  the 
most  popular,  especially  number  2. 

Some  Figures 

Just  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  the 
size  of  this  business,  let  me  give  you 
a  few  figures. 

A  small  grower  has  5,000  to  10,000 
house  capacity,  which  means  that  he 
can  grow  15,000  to  30,000  broilers  a 
year.  This  is  definitely  small. 

The  biggest  grower  has  a  half  million 
house  capacity  and  grows  3  crops  of 
broilers  a  year  or  a  total  of  1  y2  million. 

The  average  is  probably  around  30 
to  35  thousand  house  capacity,  or  about 
100  thousand  broilers  a  year.  Around 
2  million  birds  are  marketed  each 
week. 

The  average  market  weight  is  about 
314  lbs.  A  penny  up  or  a  penny  down 
in  the  market  price  means  $3,000  up  or 
down  in  the  yearly  income  of  the  aver¬ 
age  grower. 

It’s  fun,  but . 

If  you  enjoy  big,  fast  moving  busi¬ 
ness  and  like  to  gamble,  you’d  have  lots 
of  fun  being  in  the  broiler  business  on 
the  Delmarva  Peninsula.  But  if  your 
pocketbook,  your  heart  or  your  nerve 
(is  weak,  I’d  suggest  that  you  continue 
enjoying  the  rugged  climate  of  the 
Northeast. 

—  A. A.  — 

DO  YOU  RAISE  RABBITS? 

About  once  a  week  some  subscriber 
asks  about  the  opportunities  for  profit 
in  i*aising  rabbits.  It  has  been  our  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  are  some  possibilities  for 
profit  if  the  following  conditions  are 
met,  but  certainly  rabbits  are  no  “get 
rich  quick”  proposition. 

1.  A  beginner  should  start  slowly 
and  learn  the  business  before  he  gets 
much  money  invested. 

2.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  is  right  at  home.  Once  in  awhile  you 
see  rabbits  in  local  meat  markets,  but 
not  often.  Rabbit  meat  is  excellent,  and 
if  consumers  in  any  locality  could  he 
given  a  steady  supply,  there  would  be 
more  demand  for  it. 

3.  It  is  important  to  start  with  good 
stock. 

Doubtless,  some  of  our  readers  have 
had  experience  in  raising  rabbits,  and 
we  would  appreciate  letters  from  them 
telling  of  that  experience.  Keep  your 
letters  short,  not  over  300  words.  We 
will  pay  two  dollars  for  every  letter 
we  publish.  Address  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Dept.  R,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

POULTRY  DISEASE  CONTROL 

I  like  to  think  of  disease  control  as 
“cash  register”  sanitation.  There 
should  be  as  much  planning  and  di¬ 
recting  in  disease  control  as  in  breed¬ 
ing  or  housing  or  feeding.  .  .  The  basis 
of  profitable  disease  control  is  good 
breeding,  adequate  feeding,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  management. — C.  D.  Carpenter. 


“NEPPCO  MEANS  MONEY  IN  YOUR  POCKET” 


SAYS 

MONROE  BABCOCK 


NEPPCO,  the  poultrymen's  own  fighting  organization,  can  put 
cash  in  your  pocket.  The  inside  information  and  accurate  fore¬ 
casts  contained  in  NEPPCO  "News"  will  help  you  plan  your 
poultry  business  better  and  more  profitably.  Join  today,  profit 
all  year  long!  For  More  Information  About  NEPPCO,  write  today  to 

THE  NORTHEASTERN  POULTRT  PRODUCERS’  COUNCIL 

Eleven  West  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey. 


PROTECTION  PLUS 


SPRAY  with 


X 


to  ******  spores 
phid -lion*. lodv  e 

*.  syrph'd  IV.es  and 

)ther  beneficial  insects. 


4803 


Black  Leaf  40  is  deadly 
to  destructive  soft-bodied 
sucking  insects,  but  it 
spares  many  beneficial 
insects  which  prey  upon 
those  destructive  to 
plants.  "A  little  goes 
a  long  way” — One  ounce 
of  Black  leaf  40,  plus 
soap,  makes  6  gallons 
of  effective  aphid-spray. 
Buy  only  in  factory- 
sealed  packages  to  in¬ 
sure  full  strength. 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Nicotine  Specialists  Since  J885 
LOUISVILLE  2  •  KENTUCKY 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


Opportunity  for  Young  Men  Who 
Like  to  Use  Their  Hands! 

LEARN  THE 
BUTCHER  TRADE 

Starting  Salary  $35  per  week. 
After  Apprenticeship  earn  up  to 
$4500  per  year  managing  Super¬ 
market  Meat  Departments. 

Address  Reply  to:  Box  514-EM 
c/o  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS.  Giant  Pekins  $27.00—100,  Rouens  $40.00. 
Indian  Runners  $25.00,  White  Pekins,  $22.00.  Less  than 
100,  add  2c  per  duckling.  Goose  eggs  75c  each. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Hatched  from  large  selected  Breeders.  Fast  Growers. 
Quick  Profits. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  New  York 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT" 

and  25  Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings — $7.50. 
100— $24.50. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  20.  PENNA 


TURKEY  POULTS 


BUY  YOUR  POULTS  from  the  Famous  LAUXM0N1 
White  Holland  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Get  de 

tails  why  our  business  increased  1208%  this  past  sea 
son.  Low  price,  high  Quality.  Circular  free.  LAUX- 
MONT  Turkey  Ranch,  R.  I,  Wrightsville,  Penna. 


Wonderful  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers. 
Read  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 
“Dear  Sir:  I  think  I  must  be  one  of 
the  very  first  to  use  Walko  Tablets. 
Some  35  years  ago  when  l  started  rais¬ 
ing  chicks  I  saw  Walko  Tablets  adver¬ 
tised  as  an  aid  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  disease  through  contaminated  drink¬ 
ing  water  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results.  J 
bave  depended  on  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs  Ethel  Rhoades.  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  through  contaminated  water. 
Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of 
others  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  baby 
chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c  and  $1.00,  breeders’  sizes  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept,  402,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


f^BKESTIVE  TRACI 


And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  They 
gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive  tract. 
This  permits  all,  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  to 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  relief 
from  indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 

Buy  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills,  33*i  at  any  drug¬ 
store,  today.  “Unbloclj”your  intestinal  tract  for  real 
relief  from  indigestion. 


STARTING  A  NEW  PLANT? 

Locate  it  in  the  town  of  Cayuga,  county  seat 
of  Haldimand  County,  Ontario.  Good  rail  and 
highway  facilities,  hydro  electric  power  and 
good  water  facilities.  Large  lumber  mill  locat¬ 
ed  in  Cayuga,  good  labor  supply  available. 
Ideal  for  small  or  medium-sized  plants.  Cayu¬ 
ga  is  also  the  center  of  a  large  alfalfa  farm¬ 
ing  community.  Write  A.  J.  KEE, 

CAYUGA,  ONTARIO,  for  further  particulars. 


MAKt  MONEY — WITH  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Start  with  pure-bred 
CHIN-CHIN  Chinchilla  rabbits— a  few  females 
and  a  male — you'll  soon  have  at  small  cost, 
a  large,  profitable  herd.  FREE  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS.  BIO  DEMAND  for  breeding  and  lab® 
oratory  stock,  meat,  and  world’s  most 
beautiful  rabbit  fur.  DEALERS.  CUT  OFT 
FROM  IMPORTED  RABBIT  PELTS  BY  WORLD 
FAMINE,  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW  AN©  FOR  YEARS  T9 
COME!  Write  today  Hr  free.  Illustrated  catalog. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  •  R-24-A.  SELLERSV1LLE,  PA. 


(304)  20 
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<n  fteefc 

Early  Vegetables 


Bn  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


WITH  THE  world  food  sup¬ 
ply  so  out  of  balance,  the 
pressure  is  still  upon  all 
of  us  to  do  what  we  can 
to  feed  ourselves.  The  job 
of  canning  and  freezing  will  be  speed¬ 
ed  up  if  the  tools  and  containers  are 
gotten  ready  beforehand.  Plan  to  have 
no  delays  so  that  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  taken  in  their  best  condition; 
neither  canning  nor  freezing  makes 
them  better  than  when  they  were 
picked!  Then  go  into  the  double-quick 
to  process  the  food  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  picking. 

Any  vegetable  deteriorates  quickly 
after  being  picked  and  the  scalding 
(or  boiling)  before  packing  arrests  the 


Special  gadgets  which  speed  up  the 
business  of  getting  ready  for  freezing 
are:  a  form  for  cutting  asparagus,  a 
sort  of  open-ended  box  with  slits  5 
inches  from  the  closed  end;  a  flat¬ 
sided  funnel  for  filling  cellophane  lin¬ 
ers  of  boxes,  and  many  others. 

The  main  steps  in  both  freezing'  ana 
canning  early  vegetables  are  condens¬ 
ed  into  the  chart  on  this  page.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  some  points  to  re¬ 
member: 

1.  Adjust  jar  tops  and  rubbers  (if 
any)  according  to  type  of  jar  used. 

2.  Add  V2  teaspoon  salt  to  each  pint 
jar;  1  teaspoon  to  each  quart. 

3.  Vegetables  are  packed  hot  into 
hot  jars  for  canning;  for  freezing  they 


Photo  Courtesy  Ball  Brothers  Company. 


action  of  the  enzymes  which  cause 
these  changes  in  flavor.  Then  the 
final  processing,  either  by  cooking 
under  pressure  or  by  quick  freezing, 
prevents  further  action.  Quick  cooling 
is  equally  important  if  the  vegetable 
is  to  be  frozen;  otherwise,  texture  and 
flavor  suffer. 

Organize  the  job  so  that  it  proceeds 
from  beginning  to  end  without  criss¬ 
crossing  back  and  forth — washing, 
preparation  of  vegetable,  scalding  in 
boiling  water  just  to  cover,  packing 
into  jars;  then  immediate  processing 
in  pressure  cooker  or  water  bath.  For 
freezing,  follow  the  same  routine  up  to 
the  scalding;  here  it  differs  in  that 
LARGE  quantities  of  boiling  water 
are  used  for  scalding  (or  boiling),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  chilling  in  LARGE  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water.  Packing  jars  for  canning 
is  done  at  the  range  in  order  to  keep 
foods  hot,  while  packing  for  freezing 
is  done,  ordinarily,  near  the  sink. 

Read  manufacturer’s  instructions 
carefully  when  using  a  new  tool,  uten¬ 
sil  or  container — better  have  a  special 
place  to  keep  all  such  instructions 
handy  in  case  you  need  to  refresh 
your  mind  occasionally.  Fortunately, 
much  of  the  same  equipment  may  be 
used  for  bo tli  canning  and  freezing— 
large  kettles  or  pans  for  blanching 
and  cooling,  wire  baskets,  squares  of 
cheesecloth,  funnels,  long-handled 
spoons,  forks,  etc. 


are  scalded  (boiled)  in  at  least  4 
times  as  much  water  as  the  vegetable, 
then  cooled  thoroughly  in  cold  water, 
running  if  possible. 

4.  Keep  packed  vegetables  in  re¬ 
frigerator  if  necessary  to  hold  a  few 
hours  until  they  can  be  quick-frozen. 
Again  speed  makes  for  quality! 

—  a.  a.  — 

FREEZING  VEGETABLES 
IN  A  HOME  LOCKER 

Some  careful  experiments  at  Geneva 
on  the  effect  of  the  freezing  rate  of 
vegetables  on  palatability  and  nutri¬ 
tive  value  will  be  heartening  to  own¬ 
ers  of  home  freezers.  Tests  on  peas 
and  snap  beans  showed  that  there  was 
no  noticeable  difference  in  the  pala¬ 
tability  or  food  value  of  these  vegeta¬ 
bles  when  frozen  in  the  home  locker 
or  frozen  at  a  faster  rate  by.  a  locker 
plant. 

However,  a  caution  is  given  about 
the  amount  that  can  be  frozen  at  one 
time,  with  the  recommendation  that  not 
more  than  20  to  25  one-pint  packages 
be  frozen  at  one  time  in  a  15  cu.  ft. 
freezer.  If  a  large  animal  such  as  a 
pig  or  steer  is  slaughtered,  it  is  wise 
to  have  the  meat  frozen  in  a  locker 
plant  because  a  large  volume  of  meat 
put  in  a  home  locker  at  any  one  time 
will  slow  down  the  rate  of  freezing 
considerably. 


The  pressure  cooker  makes  home  canning  of  non-acid  vegetables  safer 
than  any  other  method  of  canning.  —Photo  courtesy  Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Corp. 


REAR  SPACE  FOR 
FREEZING 

Leave  one-half  inch  head  space  in 
carton  or  bag  for  vegetables  packed 
tightly  without  liquid,  such  as  peas. 
For  vegetables  packed  with  brine  or 
for  vegetable  purees,  leave  1  inch  head 
space  for  expansion  in  freezing. 

Loose  or  dry  packs  need  no  space 
left  when  using  tin  cans  for  freezer 
containers.  Solid  packs  and  foods 
packed  in  brine  or  syrup  should  have 
one  tenth  of  the  height  of  the  can  left 
for  expansion. 

Leave  %  inch  head  space  when  fill¬ 
ing  glass  freezer  jars. 


The  new  freezer  jar  can  be  used  over  and  over. 
Its  sides  are  sloping  so  that  contents  are  removed 
easily  if  jar  is  stood  in  sink  and  cold  tap  water 
run  on  cap  or  if  the  jar  is  placed  in  cold  water — 
never  in  warm  water.  Then  the  cap  is  unscrewed, 
the  jar  inverted  and  frozen  contents  emptied. 


Preparing  and  Processing  Early  Vegetables 


- FOR  FANNING 

TO  PREPARE 
ASPARAGUS 

Wash,  remove  scales,  sort,  cut 
into  1”  pieces,  cover  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Boil  2  or  3  min. 

BEANS,  SNAP 

Wash,  trim  ends,  cut  into  1  inch 
pieces,  cover  with  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Boil  5  min. 

BEETS 

Cut  off  tops,  leaving  taproot 
and  1”  of  stem.  Cover  with 
boiling  water,  boil  until  skins 
slip  easily  (15  to  25  min.) 

CARROTS 

Wash,  scrape,  slice  or  dice. 

Cover  with  boiling  water.  Boil 
5  min. 

PEAS 

Shell,  wash,  cover  with  boiling 
water.  Bring  to  boil. 

SPINACH 

Pick  over,  wash  thoroughly,  cut 
out  tough  stems  and  midribs. 

Place  about  2%  lbs.  in  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag.  S’team  until  wilted. 

-  FOR  FREEZING  - 

ASPARAGUS  .. 

Cut  into  5”  lengths,  sort  into  3  groups  according  to  thickness  ot  stalk. 
Discard  any  more  than  1”  in  diameter.  Wash  thoroughly,  scald  2  to  4 
min.,  depending  on  size  of  stalk,  chill,  pack. 

BEANS,  SNAP  ( 

Wash  well,  cut  off  stem  and  tips;  sort,  using  largest  for  cutting  into  A 
lengths;  medium,  whole;  tiny  3”  baby  beans,  in  bundles,  for  salads.  Scald 
2  to  3  min.,  chill,  pack. 

BEETS  ,  .„e 

Use  beets  2”  in  diameter  or  less.  Scald  2  to  3  min.,  cool,  remove  skins, 

freeze. 

CARROTS  , 

Remove  tops,  wash,  scrape.  Leave  tiny  carrots  whole;  cut  larger  one 

into  slices.  Scald  3  min.  Cool,  pack. 

PEAS  .  k 

Shell,  sort  out  itnmature  and  tough  peas;  wash,  scald  1  min.,  chill,  pac  • 

SPINACH  ,  , 

Wash  in  running  water  to  cleanse  thoroughly;  discard  all  imperit 
leaves;  cut  ofC  stems;  scald  2)4  min.,  using  2  gals,  water.  Drain,  chill,  pac  > 

RHUBARB  ,  M 

Cut  into  short  lengths  depending  on  the  package  you  have,  wash 
oughly,  pack  and  freeze. 


FILL  JARS 

PROCESS 

10  Lbs.  Pressure 

to  y2”  of  top.  Cov¬ 

PINTS 

QUARTS 

er  veg.  with  boil¬ 
ing  water. 

25  min. 

55  min. 

to  ya”  of  top.  Cov- 

er  with  hot  cook¬ 
ing  liquid. 

20  min. 

25  min. 

to  %”  of  top.  Cov- 

er  with  boiling 
water. 

25  min. 

55  min. 

to  of  top.  Cover 

with  boiling  water. 

20  min. 

25  min. 

to  1”  of  top.  Cover 
with  boiling  water. 

40  min. 

40  min. 

loosely  to  %”  of 

top.  Cover  with 
boiling  water. 

45  min. 

70  min. 
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Summer 


Size  8  playsuit,  iy2  yards  35-inch; 
dress,  2V2  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose 
twenty  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern 
wanted.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  new 
Summer  Fashion  Book  which  is  filled  with 
pattern  styles  for  all  sizes,  ages  and  oc¬ 
casions.  Address  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

HAVE  WATER  BOILING 

Recent  research  at  Alabama  and 
Michigan  Experiment  Stations  gives 
emphasis  to  the  well  known  rule  that 
vegetables  should  be  started  in  boiling 
water.  At  the  Alabama  station  turnip 
greens  put  on  to  cook  in  their  own 
weight  of  cold  water  and  cooked  thirty 
minutes  from  the  time  boiling  began 
held  only  about  a  third  of  their  orig¬ 
inal  vitamin  C,  but  those  put  into  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  boiled  the  same  length 
of  time  held  three  quarters  of  their  C. 
Asparagus  and  green  beans,  tested  in 
the  same  manner,  retained  much  more 
C  when  started  in  boiling  water. 

The  Michigan  Station  reports  that 
plunging  chard  and  beet  tops  into  boil¬ 
ing  water  saves  more  C  than  cooking 
with  only  the  water  that  clings  to  the 
leaves.  Chard,  cooked  about  twenty- 
two  minutes  in  a  covered  pan  with  only 
the  water  which  clings  to  the  leaves 
after  washing,  held  only  five  to  eight 
percent  of  its  C,  and  beet  greens  only 
16  to  17  percent.  But  when  the  washed 
greens  were  plunged  into  rapidly  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  cooked  to  the  same 
tenderness  in  seven  to  eight  minutes, 
the  chard  held  twelve  to  twenty-six 
percent  of  its  original  C,  the  beet 
greens  25  to  35  percent.  The  shorter 
cooking  by  boiling  water  start  was  the 
reason  for  the  greater  saving  of  C,  the 
scientists  believe. 


COLONIAL  LADIES'  design  No.  NE-573  is 
a  hot  iron  transfer  pattern  which  con¬ 
tains  4  motifs  from  5  x  12  inches  to  6 
x  15  Vi  inches  with  complete  instructions. 
Enclose  10  cents  in  coin  and  order  from 
Embroidery  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.  Add  15  cents  for  our  Needle¬ 
work  Book,  which  includes  S  free  pet- 
terns  and  illustrated  instructions  for  slip 
covers;  a  rich  selection  of  designs  to  cro¬ 
chet,  knit  and  embroider;  quilts,  dolls,  etc. 


No.  2532.  Pretty  pinafore  to  wear  as 
apron  or  in  lieu  of  a  housedress  has 
pockets  to  round  out  hips  in  favor  of 
a  smaller  waistline.  Sizes  12-20;  36-42. 
Size  18,  414  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2442.  Cool  cap-sleeved  dress  de¬ 
signed  with  a  choice  of  necklines  and 
an  eye  to  slimming  a  figure  with  line. 
Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  18,  3%  yards 
39-inch  fabric. 

No.  2453.  For  sheer  simplicity  make 
this  tab  yoke  dress  with  a  simulated 
hem  flounce  to  outline  in  eyelet  and 
punctuate  with  buttons.  Sizes  6-14. 
Size  8,  214  yards  35-inch;  3%  yards 
eyelet. 

No.  2522.  Easily  made  one-piece 
playsuit  has  Peter  Pan  collared  dress 
front-buttoned  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8,  10. 


COLONIAL  LADIES 


21  (305) 


Mo  more  “spoiled  yeast”  worries 
now!  Fleischmann’s  modem  Dry 
Yeast  keeps  for  weeks  on  your 
pantry  shelf — ready  for  quick  ac¬ 
tion  any  time  ...  all  the  time.  A 
joy  to  use,  too.  It’s  fast,  ACTIVE, 
and  just  as  easy  to  use  as  com¬ 
pressed  yeast.  1  package  equals 
1  compressed  yeast  cake  in  any 


recipe.  Several  weeks’  supply  on 
hand  means  you  can  bake  when¬ 
ever  you  want  to.  For  quick,  con- 
venient  baking  get  Fleischmann’s 
Fast  Rising  Dry  Yeast  today.  At 
your  grocer’s. 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN  MANUFACTURERS 


HALF 

PRICE 


SALE 

BOYS'  &  GIRLS' 
Denim  Play  Suits 

Sturdy,  attractive  2-pc.  em¬ 
broidered  play  suits  (jack¬ 
et  &  overalls)  of  Sanforiz¬ 
ed  blue  denim.  Launders 
with  amazing  ease.  Buy  direct  and 
save  Vg  retail  price.  Order  several  now. 

,  jnn  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
SIZES  ^1%fO  order  or  COD  and  you, 
"““pay  small  postal  fees. 

ADOFF  SPORTSWEAR 
P.  O.  Box  71 8B  Troy,  N.  Y. 


2-3-4-5-6 

(State  size 
wanted) 


mm  bb  a  For  Canning  Food,  also  Sealing 
flB  Ml  Machines  for  sale.  Write  for  infor- 

■  ■UllN  mation.  INTERNATIONAL  PACK- 
IMG  AND  SHIPPING  CO., 

272  Wyckoff  Ave.,  RIDGEWOOD,  BROOKLYN  27,  N.  Y. 

B/M  I  rkC\/CI  rtDCn  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
ROLL  DEVELOPED— and  2  Professional  En¬ 
largements  25c.  Trial  j>ffer._0yernight_  service. 

4u9"l/y 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 


YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE, 


BARGAIN  PRICES  ON  SHEETS,  PILLOW  CASES! 

Why  pay  store  prices?  Buy  direct  from  us,  save  money! 
Name  on  postal  brings  details.  HURRY! 

ROYALTY,  102  Main  Ave.,  Passaic  4,  N.  J. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


WOOL  GROWERS 

Have  Your  Wool  Manufactured  Into  Blankets,  etc. 
WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 


SPRING-SUMMER  FARM  CATALOG  —  FREE  ! 

Green  Cover.  Over  2800  bargains — Coast  to  Coast.  Many 
equipped.  Reduced  Prices! 

STROUT  REALTY 
25S-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  New  York. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


EAUnFULTHINGS  CAN  BE  YOURS 


Easy-to-make  .  .  .  quickly,  inexpensively  from 

ARMYDSURPLUS  NYLON  PARACHUTES 

«  Instructions  with  illustrated  designs  included 
'with  your  order.  Up-to-date  patterns  show 
you  how  to  cut  and  put  each  piece  together.  65  SQ.  YARDS 
OF  FINEST  QUALITY  HEAVY  WHITE  NYLON  and  600  FEET  OF 
NYLON  CORD  excellent  for  embroidery  tassels,  pajamas, 
etc.  Easy  to  dye. 

IDEAL  FOR  DOZENS  OF  USES 

•  Slips  #  Linings  #  Dresses 


Underwear  I 
Panties  I 


Pillow  Cases! 
Curtains  I 


Lampshades 

Kerchiefs 


Also 
White 
Heavy  Silk 

PARACHUTES 

with  cord 
$14.95,  plus  $1. 


14!a5 


Order  TODAY  by  mail.  Send  check  (J, 
or  money  order  (add  $1.00  for  postage 
and  handling).  Immediate  delivery. 

CkO.D.  Orders — Send  $1.00  Deposit. 

Half  Parachute  CNvlon)  &  Cord:  $7,95  plus  $1.00. 

AMERICAN  AGENCY, Dept.  A-2 

799  Broadway,  Room  239,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


(306)  22 


RUGS  and 
FURNITURE 


with  wonderful  UPHOLSTERENE 

Amazing  new  liquid  cleaner  removes  all  dirt 
and  grime,  brightens  fabrics  dulled  by  dirt. 
SAFE!  No  soap  or  alkali,  no  soaking.  Quick 
and  easy.  Hands  stay  smooth,  soft.  $2  bottle 
cleans  all  your  upholstered  living  room  furni¬ 
ture  and  rugs.  Send  coupon  today. 


ft 


INC. 


L? 


S.  B.  LABORATORIES, 

228  South  Avenue 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  my  UPHOLSTERENE,  postage 
prepaid,  for  which  I  enclose  $2,  or 
rush  C.O.D.,  and  I'll  pay  postage. 

Name  — .  _ _ 

Address  _ _ 


1 


N  IT  OUT  AND  YOU’LL. 
PREFER  THIS 


•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege~ 
table — a  combination  o£  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  SO  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  have 
proved.  Get  a  25^  box.  Use  as  directed. 


QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great  Comfort 
and  Holding  Security 
Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address 
to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  102-L,  Adams. 
N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  torment¬ 
ing  pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands — by 
releasing  them  from  Trusses  with  springs  and 
straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  se¬ 
curely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it 
belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information — write 
today ! 


USED  BUT  REBUILT  IN  CLEAN,  GOOD  CONDITION! 

ARMY  SHOES  $2.59 

Now  you  can  wear  these  sturdy,  all  weather  A  PAIR 
Army  Shoes.  Will  last  and  stand  up  under  the  toughest 
m-ar.  Fits  comfortably,  thick  soled,  strong  leather.  Rus¬ 
set  tan  color  only.  All  sizes.  Valued  about , 

$5  a  pair.  Now  only  $2.59  a  pair.  Also  high-  ( 
er  top  Combat  Boots  only  $3.75.  Special — 

Both  Army  Shoes  and  Combat  Boots  $5.93. 

Send  shoe  size  and  width,  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
on  delivery  $2.59  plus  postage.  Money 
Back  Guaranteed.  Order  Now!  Also 
send  for  our  free  catalog  of  shoes, 
hats,  suits,  army  clothes,  etc. 

EUNICE  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 
Station  B,  P.  O,  Bo*  101,  Dept,  AA-I,  N-  Y.  C. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MAS*. 


A  trio  from  the  Handy  Helpers  4-H  Club  of  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  who  are  learning 
how  to  "make  dishwashing  fun."  From  the  left:  Rhoda  Ann  Linton  leads  songs  with 
a  big  wooden  spoon;  Mary  Baker  dries  properly  scalded  dishes,  and  Joan  Kelly 

presides  at  the  sink. 


Make  Dishwashing  Fun 

By  MARION  STOCKER 


DOING  THE  DISHES  can  be  fun; 

at  least  it  needn’t  wear  you  out  and 
make  you  cross,  say  extension  special¬ 
ists  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics.  To  prove  it,  they  be¬ 
gan  an  experiment  with  4-H  Club  girls 
in  three  nearby  counties. 

First,  they  quizzed  172  girls  on  their 
attitude  toward  dishwashing,  ironing, 
washing,  setting  the  table,  making  the 
beds,  and  other  home  jobs.  The  result 
was  a  big  black  eye  for  dishwashing. 
While  77  girls  said  they  enjoyed  iron¬ 
ing,  only  14  girls  said  they  did  the 
dishes  voluntarily;  82  said  they  didn’t 
mind  doing  dishes  too  much,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  got  paid  for  it,  but  71 
washed  dishes  because  they  “had  to.” 

The  reasons  they  gave  for  hating  to 
do  dishes  were:  Hands  get  chapped, 
water  spills,  dishes  clatter,  dishes 
break  so  easy,  it’s  so  messy,  takes  so 
much  time,  is  so  uninteresting.  The 
specialists  answered  that  the  secret  of 
not  minding  dishwashing  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  easiest  ways  of  clearing  the 
table,  scraping,  stacking,  scrubbing, 
drying  the  dishes  and  putting  them 
away.  They  suggested  having  a  radio 
near  the  kitchen,  or  singing  if  there 
was  no  radio  handy. 

“Sing  all  the  songs  you  know,”  they 
said  to  the  girls,  “and  if  there  are  two 
of  you  doing  the  dishes,  play  guessing 


games. 

Other  suggestions  which  the  special¬ 
ists  gave  to  the  young  dishwashers 
(and  which  are  equally  good  for  older 
ones)  are: 

1.  Use  a  tray  to  save  trips  to  and 
from  the  kitchen. 

2.  Scrape  and  stack  dishes  on  trays 
at  the  table. 

3.  Plan  enough  counter  space  near 
the  sink  for  stacking. 

4.  Store  equipment  near  the  place 
where  it  is  used.  (Soap  near  sink;  nap¬ 
kins,  salt  and  pepper,  etc.,  near  table.) 

5.  Use  both  hands  equally  at  the 
same  time. 

6.  Make  better  use  of  the  body. 
Bend  knees  rather  than  back. 

(Editor’s  note:  Another  good  sug¬ 
gestion — sent  in  by  “B.  C.” — recom¬ 
mends  placing  washed  and  rinsed 
glasses  upside  down  on  a  dish  towel 
folded  double,  and  letting  them  stand 
until  dry.  The  folded  towel  idea  is  also 
good  for  the  entire  batch  of  dishes, 
as  the  towel  absorbs  water  from  the 
draining  dishes,  makes  them  easier  to 
wipe,  and  cuts  down  on  the  number  of 
dish  towels  used.) 

The  Cornell  dishwashing  project  is 
part  of  a  three-state  plan  to  help  teach 
home  management  through  4-H  Clubs 
and  in  high  school  home  economics 
courses. 


/it  Cun 

>  By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

MY  HUSBAND  and  I  went  to  Cor¬ 
nell’s  37th  annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week  last  month.  In  spite  of  spring 
work,  there  were  9,000  visitors  who 
found  much  to  see  and  learn — every¬ 
thing  from  demonstrations  of  atomic 
energy  to  better  methods  of  dishwash¬ 
ing. 

We  missed  members  of  the  faculty 
who  had  retired,  but  as  always  the 
staff  and  students  of  the  Colleges  of 
Agidculture,  Home  Economics  and  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicine  were  friendly  and 
gracious,  thus  influencing  our  High 
School  farm  boys  and  girls  to  decide  to 
go  on  to  college  at  Cornell. 

My  husband  heard  a  talk  by  Mr. 
E.  R.  Eastman,  in  which  he  said  we 
country  people  should  take  more  in¬ 
terest  in  our  schools;  that  one  of  our 
outstanding  problems  is  to  give  rural 
boys  and  girls  the  same  educational 
advantages  as  city  children. 

I  enjoyed  the  furniture  refinishing 
exhibit,  especially  the  lovely  old-fash¬ 
ioned  furniture  which  was  well  worth 
the  hard  work  that  had  been  done  on 
it.  In  a  “Modern  Lighting”  exhibit,  the 


difference  was  shown  in  appearance  of 
identical  fabrics,  rugs,  wall  paper  and 
paint  under  the  warm,  flattering  incan¬ 
descent  light  and  the  cold,  blue  fluores¬ 
cent.  A  lamp  combining  both  bulbs 
gave  a  pleasing  light  in  the  room  and 
an  excellent  light  for  close  work.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  though  we  may 
not  change  our  lamps,  if  redecorating 
we  should  try  out  samples  of  colors 
under  our  lights  at  home  so  as  not  to 
be  misled  or  disappointed. 

In  a  hair  arrangement  demonstra¬ 
tion,  a  happy  transformation  was  made 
in  the  appearance  of  the  volunteer 
mpdels.  The  instructor  said  that  if 
there  isn’t  time  to  shampoo  oily,  dirty 


WILD  PLUM 

By  Alma  Robison  Higbee 

I  shall  keep  the  memory  of  this  room. 
This  chair  beside  the  table  and  the  light 
Upon  your  hair,  the  April  perfume 
Of  wild  plum  blossoms  in  this  vase,  the 
white 

And  fragile  petals  falling  one  by  one, 

To  lie  on  polished  surface  like  bright 
tears  .  .  . 

No  sweeter  thing,  when  all  is  said  and 
done. 

Than  moments  pressed  to  keep  for  after 
years. 
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hair,  give  it  a  dry  cleaning.  Wet  an  old 
silk  stocking  with  alcohol,  draw  over 
brush,  and  brush  hair  vigorously,  turn¬ 
ing  stocking  often.  To  avoid  yellow 
streaks  in  gray  hair,  use  slightly  beat¬ 
en  whites  of  two  eggs  instead  of  soap 
in  shampooing.  Too  hot  water  tends  to 
yellow  gray  hair.  For  split  dry  ends, 
mix  1  tablespoon  castor  oil  with  4 
tablespoons  bay  rum,  witch  hazel  or 
alcohol,  put  a  little  on  palms  of  hands 
and  rub  on  hair  ends.  This  is  good  for 
split  nails,  too. 

In  a  food  exhibit  was  this  sentence 
which  is  worth  remembering:  “Milk, 
you  can’t  afford  to  miss  it,  at  any  price, 
at  any  age.”  At  a  food  demonstration, 
raw  turnip  and  parsnip  strips,  cauli¬ 
flower  buds  and  asparagus  tips  were 
used  in  the  relish  tray.  Here,  too,  a 
delicious  dish  casserole  was  made.  I 
copied  the  recipe  and  if  you  would  like 
to  have  me  send  it  to  you,  address  Mrs. 
Paul  Townsend,  c/o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


Today  in 

Aunt 

Janet’s 

Garden 


My  New  Ventures 

This  year  my  new  ventures  so  far 
are  fancy-leaved  caladiums  for  the 
porch  and  tuberous  begonias  for  out¬ 
doors.  I  have  grown  the  begonias  in¬ 
side  but  now  I  have  a  place  which  is 
shady  enough  for  them  and  want  to 
try  my  luck  with  them  in  the  border. 

After  starting  the  caladiums  in 
March  in  a  flat  filled  with  half  peat 
moss  and  half  sand,  the  bulbs  were 
transplanted  into  pots  containing  a 
mixture  of  3  parts  leafmold  or  peat¬ 
moss,  1  part  loam  and  1  part  sand. 
Later,  as  the  roots  increase,  they  may 
be  put  into  larger  pots  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  strengthened  to  2  parts  loam,  2 
parts  leafmold,  1  part  decayed  manure 
and  1  part  sand.  They  do  not  like 
bright  sunshine  but  do  like  plenty  oi 
water. 

As  I  write  this  towards  the  end  of 
April  some  have  already  unfurled  their 
first  leaves  and  I  can  hardly  wait  to 
see  what  the  others  will  look  like,  I 
bought  a  mixture  for  my  first  attempt 
— the  named  varieties  always  are  more 
expensive.  I  lost  2  out  of  a  bakers 
dozen  (13)  bulbs.  I  understand  that 
the  chief  difficulty  in  starting  caladi¬ 
ums  is  that  they  are  apt  to  rot.  A  high 
temperature,  80  to  85  degrees  is  best— 
I  started  mine  near  a  window  in  the 
furnace  room.  They  are  now  on  the 
glassed-in  porch. 

As  for  the  tuberous  begonias,  they 
too  were  a  mixture.  They  were  started 
in  what  is  called  a  humusy  mixture,  1 
parts  loam,  4  parts  leafmold,  2  parts 
sand  and  y2  cup  bonemeal  to  each  peck 
of  mixture.  Two  parts  dried  manure 
mixed  in  would  have  been  an  advan¬ 
tage  bnt  I  didn’t  have  it,  so  I  added  a 
little  potato  fertilizer  for  quick  avail¬ 
ability. 

These  tubers  are  now  showing 
leaves,  and  when  frost  is  definitely 
past  they’  will  go  out  into  a  shady  Part- 
of  the  border.  This  will  have  to  be  pi'e" 
pared  with  special  caTe,  dug  as  deep 
as  a  spading  fork,  with  generous 
amounts  of  peat  moss  mixed  in.  Again 
well  rotted  manure  would  be  fine,  bn 
I  must  get  along  with  the  peat  moss. 
Later  when  buds  show,  about  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  commercial  fertilizer  va_ 
tered  in  around  each  plant  at  2  wee 
intervals  will  keep  the  plants  nour¬ 
ished.  ., 

A  spongy  richness  is  desirable,  as  i 
holds  moisture— very  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  these  begonias.  They  mus 
never  go  dry,  I.  am  told,  yet  the  e| 
has  to  be  well  drained.  Well,  we  U  see' 
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SYNOPSIS 

Nate  and  Constant  Williams,  after 
thirty  years  of  hard,  unprofitable  work  on 
a  poor  farm  east  of  the  Hudson  River, 
decide  to  emigrate  with  their  daughter 
Hannah  and  younger  son,  Asa,  to  the  rich 
lands  of  western  and  central  New  York 
which  had  been  opened  to  settlement  by 
the  Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9,  to  which 
both  Nate  and  Constant  had  been  attach¬ 
ed  as  scouts. 

Joining  the  Williams'  family  in  their 
decision  to  emigrate  to  central  New  York 
are  Jim  Miller,  the  schoolmaster  and  a 
budding  doctor;  the  Van  Schaick  family, 
consisting  of  Peter,  Minnie,  his  wife, 
their  ten-year-old  son  Karl  and  Peter’s 
sister,  Anna;  and  Joel  Decker,  the  old 
scout  who  had  been  Nate  and  Constant’s 
companion  on  the  Sullivan  Expedition. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Durham,  they 
encounter  another  emigrant  family  in 
dire  distress — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  and 
their  daughter  Polly,  whom  Asa  immedi¬ 
ately  recognizes  as  a  girl  he  rescued  from 
a  gang  of  ruffians  headed  by  Henry  King- 
man.  Following  Mrs.  Stevens’  death, 
which  takes  place  soon  after  the  two  par¬ 
ties  meet,  Polly  and  her  father  join  the 
Williams’  party. 

As  the  days  pass,  Polly’s  dark  beauty 
and  cold  manner  arouse  a  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  Jim  and  Asa,  and  antagonism  in 
Hannah  and  Anna,  who  are  themselves 
secretly  in  love  with  Jim.  At  a  shooting 
match,  Kingman  reappears  and  is  knock¬ 
ed  down  by  Jim  for  annoying  Polly.  The 
next  day,  the  Williams’  party  reach 
Ithaca  and  spend  the  night  there. 

CHAPTER  IX 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

F 

*  OR  years  Constant  had  been  vague¬ 
ly  troubled  at  times  because  she  and 
Nate  seemed  to  have  lost  all  of  the 
high  happiness  and  ecstasy  that  they 
had  felt  that  long-ago  night  when  they 
had  first  pledged  their  troth  here  in 
this  very  locality  and  when  they  were 
married  in  the  presence  of  all  of  John 
Sullivan’s  army.  That  high  feeling  had 
lasted  for  a  year  or  so  after  they  were 
married,  but  then  it  had  begun  to  fade. 
The  practical,  everyday  necessities  of 
raising  a  family,  with  never  enough 
to  feed  or  clothe  them  well,  had  dead¬ 
ened  their  romance. 

Yes,  she  still  loved  Nate,  and  she  was 
sure  that  he  loved  her.  But  they  took 
each  other  for  granted  now.  Any  ex¬ 
pression  of  affection  now  seemed  to 
embarrass  her  husband.  Was  that  the 
way  with  all  marriages,  or  had  she 
tailed  in  some  way?  Perhaps  she  had; 
Perhaps  Nate  had;  perhaps  it  was  just 
the  natural  way  of  things.  So  far  as 
she  could  tell  it  certainly  seemed  to  he 
that  way  with  all  of  ffier  married 
friends.  They  all  took  each  other  for 
granted. 

But  maybe  there  loas  something  she 
could  do  about  it.  She  laid  a  caress¬ 
es  hand  on  her  husband’s  shoulder. 
Be  grunted  impatiently  and  turned 
0Ver-  A  little  hurt  for  a  moment  she 
hew  back.  Then  her  heart  went  out 

°  Nate  again  as  she  thought  of  how 

upd  he  was,  and  how  hard  life  had 

'  ‘ n  on  both  of  them.  Anyway,  she 
determined,  she  would  try  and  try 
to  make  tilings  a  little  different. 

nfJ  with  that  resolution  she  fell 
asleep. 


CHAPTER  X 

ATE  IN  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  after  leaving  Ithaca  the  Wil- 
liams-Van  Schaick  party  stopped  to 
rest  briefly  in  a  clear  space  on  a  little 
height  of  land  not  far  from  the  foot 
of  Lakes  Cayuga  and  Seneca.  All  of 
that  day  and  the  previous  day  the 
little  caravan  had  crawled  northward 
between  the  lakes.  Although  there 
was  no  real  road,  the  going  on  the 
Indian  trails  and  paths  was  rough  but 
passable. 

Some  twenty  miles  north  of  Ithaca 
they  had  turned  westward  from  Lake 
Cayuga  and  soon  were  heading  north¬ 
ward  again  on  Sullivan’s  old  trail.  Now 
as  they  stood  at  gaze  they  could  see 
to  their  right  and  to  the  north  the 
distant  waters  of  Cayuga,  and  near  at 
hand  to  their  left  the  waters  of  Seneca, 
white-capped  with  the  winter  wind 
that  came  from  the  north. 

Standing  there  on  the  path  on  which 
she  had  marched  with  Sullivan  in  her 
youth,  and  looking  across  Seneca  Lake 
into  what  she  knew  was  the  Genesee 
country  where  lay  her  future,  Constant 
lost  some  of  the  feeling  of  dread  and 
homesickness  that  had  haunted  her 
since  she  had  left  home.  Remembering 
Jim  Miller’s  words  after  they  had 
crossed  the  Hudson,  she  felt  that  she 
had  indeed  burned  her  bridges  behind 
her,  and  that  she  was  ready  for  what¬ 
ever  the  new  life  would  bring.  We  are 
pioneers,  she  thought,  and  we  may  as 
well  get  used  to  thinking  ahead  in¬ 
stead  of  backward. 

Jim  Miller  stood  looking  dreamily 
at  the  rolling  landscape  between  the 
lakes,  so  unlike  the  hills  and  valleys 
that  he  had  always  known.  He  real¬ 
ized  now  why  Joel  Decker  was  always 
talking  about  the  good  farm  lands  of 
the  Genesee  country,  and  he  could 
understand  why  Joel  was  so  irritated 
when  Nate  and  the  others  seemed  to 
hesitate  along  the  way.  Although  it 
was  winter,  this  new  country  looked 
rich  with  promise.  Hope  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  were  renewed  in  all  members  of 
the  party  and  showed  in  their  voices 
as  they  spoke  and  when  they  urged  the 
animals  to  “Go  ’long!”  Forgotten  were 
their  weariness  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  long  trail.  Now  they  were  in  a 
hurry. 

But  again  came  temptation  to  delay. 
At  Geneva,  at  the  outlet  of  Seneca 
Lake,  the  residents  tried  to  persuade 
Nate  to  settle  there.  Here  was  the  larg¬ 
est  and  finest  village  that  they  had 
found  since  leaving  the  Hudson.  They 
were  impressed,  because  Geneva  was 
larger  and  apparently  better  ordered 
than  many  of  the  villages  they  had 
known  in  their  home  country.  With 
their  homes  built  on  a  rise  of  land  at 
the  western  end  of  the  lake,  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Geneva  had  a  glorious  view 
across  and  up  this  great  Finger  Lake. 
There  were  two  schoolhouses,  one  of 
which  was  sometimes  used  for  church 
services;  an  inn,  several  stores,  and  the 
inevitable  distillery- — in  fact  three  of 
them,  seemingly  one  of  the  first  indus¬ 
tries  wherever  a  pioneer  hamlet  was 
settled. 

“Our  hotel,”  bragged  a  Geneva 


settler,  “is  the  biggest  and  best  durn 
inn  in  the  hull  country!” 

“No  inns  for  us,”  said  Asa,  enviously. 
“We  have  to  eat  corn,  corn,  com! 
Gritty  corn  mush  with  no  sweetenin’ 
for  breakfast  and  no  milk;  fried  mush 
and  no  butter  for  dinner  and  supper; 
iohnnycake  and  more  johnnycake.  And 
then  do  it  all  over  again  the  next  day! 
Look,  Joel,  I’ll  bet  you  can  see  corn 
growing  right  out  of  my  ears!” 

“Probably,”  agreed  Joel,  dryly.  “Corn 
grows  well  in  rich  soil.” 

Then  he  added: 

“Orter  be  glad  ye’ve  got  as  good 
vittles  as  ye  do.  When  I  was  scoutin’ 
for  Sullivan,  all  that  I  had  for  days 
on  end  was  a  little  parched  com  .  .  .  .” 

But  Joel  had  lost  his  audience. 
Thoroughly  tired  of  hearing  about 
when  Joel  was  with  Sullivan,  Asa  had 
beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Nate  Williams  was  interested  to 
learn  that  Geneva  owed  its  size  and 
much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  fact  that 
it  shipped  great  quantities  of  wheat 
and  other  commodities  up  Seneca  Lake 
and  from  there  down  the  branches  of 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  river  itself, 
and  so  to  the  market.  The  wheat, 
flour  and  potash  which  the  settlers 
brought  in  were  also  transported  over¬ 
land  from  there  by  the  long  haul  across 
the  center  of  the  State  to  Albany. 

T  HE  PARTY  camped  that  night  a 
little  west  of  Geneva.  While  they  were 
gathered  around  the  fire,  a  stranger 
with  long,  straggly  white  hair  came  to 
visit  them  and  introduced  himself  as 
Alpheus  Harris. 

“Understand  some  of  you  folks  were 
through  this  country  with  Sullivan?” 

Nate  nodded.  Joel  stopped  polish¬ 
ing  his  gun  to  look  sharply  at  the 
stranger,  and  said  shortly: 

“That’s  right.  But  I  don’t  recall 
you.” 

“No,”  said  the  old-timer,  amiably.  “I 
wasn’t  with  Sullivan.  But  I’ve  been 
here  quite  a  spell.  Wasn’t  much  here 
but  Injuns  an’  bears  an’  snakes  when 
I  fust  come.” 

“Ever  have  any  trouble  with  the  In¬ 
dians?”  inquired  Asa,  hoping  for  a 
story. 

“Plenty,”  said  Harris,  pleased  at  the 
opening.  Joel  Decker  looked  skeptical. 

“Tell  us  about  it,”  said  Jim  Miller. 

Needing  no  second  invitation,  Harris 
quickly  launched  into  his  tale: 

“Winter  of  ’88,”  he  said,  “I  was 
helpin’  my  uncle,  John  Swift,  do  some 
surveyin’  ’bout  thirty  miles  north  of 
here,  at  Ganargwa  Creek.  There  was 
quite  a  gang  of  us — John  Jenkins,  Sol 
Earl,  Dan  Ransom,  an’  a  feller  by  the 
name  of  Baker — I  disremember  his 
first  name.  One  tarnation  cold  night 
we  built  up  a  big  fire  in  the  fireplace? 
an’  crawled  into  our  bunks  early. 
’Long  ’bout  two  in  the  mornin’  there 
was  sich  a  bangin’  that  I  thought  the 
world  had  come  to  an  end.” 

Harris  paused,  filled  his  pipe  and 
lit  it  by  quickly  lifting  a  live  coal  with 


F  It  O  G  S 

Down  in  the  water 
They  splash  and  leap. 

The  baby  frogs  say, 

“Deep,  deep.  Deep,  deep." 

The  mama  frogs  ask, 

"How  deep?  How  deep?" 

And  the  daddy  frogs  answer, 
"So  deep.  So  deep."  ©A 


his  bare  thumb  and  forefinger.  When 
his  pipe  was  drawing  well,  he  looked 
around  the  circle  of  intent  faces  until 
Asa  could  wait  no  longer  and  ex¬ 
claimed: 

“For  gosh  sakes!  What  happened?” 

“Plenty!”  said  the  old  man.  “Some 
Tuscaroras— four  of  ’em  there  was  an’ 
a  squaw  —  had  stuck  their  guns 
through  the  cracks  in  the  cabin  and 
by  the  light  of  the  fire  were  shootin’ 
at  us  in  our  bunks.  Baker  was  killed. 
We  thought  Sol  Earl  was,  too,  but  he 
came  to  later.” 

“The  Injuns!”  interrupted  J  o  e  l, 
sharply.  “Did  ye  let  ’em  git  away?” 

Turning  an  indignant  eye  on  him, 
the  old  man  replied,  significantly: 

“No,  they  didn’t  git  away,  not  all  of 
’em,  anyway.  We  chased  ’em  through 
the  woods  an’  they  were  so  scared  they 
dropped  their  rifles  and  a  tomahawk. 
But  it  was  dark  and  we  had  to  give  up 
for  then.  Besides,  we  had  to  do  some¬ 
thin’  for  Sol.  So  we  went  back  to  the 
cabin.  By  that  time  it  was  growing 
light.  We  buried  Baker  an’  lugged  Sol 
Earl  all  the  way  here  to  Geneva, 
where  the  doctor  fixed  him  up  so  that 
he  lived.  Then  some  of  us  took  after 
them  Injuns  again  for  sure.  Followed 
’em  all  the  way  to  Horseheads;  caught 
two  of  ’em.” 

Again  Harris  stopped,  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  close  attention  of  his  au¬ 
dience. 

“Yeah!”  prompted  Joel,  with  a  glit¬ 
ter  in  his  eye.  “What  did  ye  do  to  them 
Injuns  ?” 

“Stopped  their  clock!”  answered 
Harris,  shortly.  “There  wasn’t  any 
regular  court  near  there,  so  we  tried 
’em  ourselves  an’  found  ’em  guilty. 
Then  we  took  ’em  out  in  the  woods, 
blindfolded  ’em,  an’  drew  lots  to  see 
who  would  knock  ’em  off.  It  fell  to 
two  of  our  fellers  to  do  it — won’t  give 
ye  their  names.  One  man  stepped  up 
to  an  Injun  an’  split  his  head  open  with 
one  blow  of  a  tomahawk.  T’other  Injun 
—a  big  feller — struck  us  his  arm,  par¬ 
ried  the  blow  aimed  at  him,  an’  turned 
an’  ran  as  if  the  devil  was  after  him.” 

“Maybe  the  devil  was  after  him,” 
commented  Nate. 

“I  ’spect  so,”  agreed  Harris,  “’cause 
we  caught  him  an’  killed  him  with 
stones  an’  pine  knots.  All  of  us  had  a 
hand  in  it.  Put  the  fear  of  God  into 
the  varmints  so  they  wouldn’t  be 
shootin’  down  honest  settlers  again!” 

.A.CCUSTOMED  as  Constant  once  had 
been  to  violence  and  bloodshed,  the 
awful  story  made  her  feel  sick.  The 
three  younger  women  were  horrified. 
So  this  was  the  kind  of  country  and 
the  kind  of  people  among  whom  they 
were  going  to  spend  their  lives!  But 
the  story  thrilled  young  Karl  Van 
Schaick  and  left  him  thirsting  to  grow 
up  and  fight  Indians  like  his  friend 
and  hero,  Joel  Decker.' 

Harris  rose  to  take  his  leave.  He  had 
enjoyed  having  new  listeners  to  his 
oft-repeated  story,  but  he  was  too  in¬ 
nately  kind  to  leave  them  disturbed 
by  it. 

“That  was  long  ago,”  he  said,  look¬ 
ing  around  the  circle,  “and  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary.  ’Tain’t  today.” 

When  the  old  man  left,  Joel  got  up 
and  accompanied  him.  They  were  kin¬ 
dred  spirits. 

Although  the  road  was  open  now, 
the  sleighing  was  rapidly  disappearing, 
so  in  spite  of  all  their  urging  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  animals,  it  took  the 
party  nearly  a  day  to  make  the  seven¬ 
teen  miles  from  Geneva  to  Canandai¬ 
gua.  Remembering  that  there  had  been 
nothing  but  outlying  forts  and  Indian 
settlements  at  both  Canandaigua  and 
Geneva  when  last  he  had  been  in  this 
section,  Nate  was  amazed  at  the  rap¬ 
idity  with  which  these  western  towns 
had  grown  and  accumulated  many  of 
the  conveniences  of  civilization  within 
such  a,  relatively  short  time,  Canau  - 
daigua  was  now  about  the  same  size 
as  Geneva,  much  of  it  built  along  a 
( Continued  on  Pape  24) 
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GET  HIGHER  SCORING  MILK 
WITH  LESS  TIME  AND  LABOR 


Better  milk  production  is 
the  aim  of  every  dairy  farmer. 
That’s  why  so  many  farmers 
have  installed  electric  dairy 
water  heaters. 

The  modern  electric  daily 
water  heater  gives  you  plenty 
of  running  hot  water  for  clean¬ 
ing  milk  utensils.  Thus  it  helps 
to  keep  down  bacteria  count. 

It  costs  only  a  few  cents  a  day 
to  operate — has  no  fire,  smoke, 
nor  soot — no  ashes  or  fuel  to 
carry.  That  means  more  time 
for  other  chores. 

Running  hot  water  is  part  of  a 
good  Dairy  Barn  Management 
Program.  Include  it  when  you 
remodel  your  milk  house. 
There’s  an  electric  dairy  water 
heater  for  every  need  and 
budget.  Consult  your  County 
Agricultural  Agent  or  our 
Rural  Representative. 

And  remember,  our  Rural  Re¬ 
presentative  is  ready  to  assist 
you  in  modernizing  your  wir¬ 
ing  for  this  and  other  farm 
equipment. 


BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER 
NEW  YORK  POWER  &  LIGHT 


CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


YOU’LL  GET  ACTION 


the  U.  S.  Army  Infantry 


Wou’re  the  hardest-hitting,  most 
versatile  soldier  on  earth  when 
you  join  the  U.  S.  Army  In¬ 
fantry.  You’re  quicker  on  the 
draw  and  shoot  straighter  than 
soldiers  in  any  army  anywhere. 

You’re  at  home  in  every  cli¬ 
mate  on  land,  sea  or  air.  You 
move  like  the  wind  by  truck, 
duck,  jeep,  glider,  plane,  ship, 
assault  boat. 


CAREERS  WITH  A  FUTURE 

U.  S.  Army  and 
U.  S.  Air  Force 


If  you’re  above  average  men¬ 
tally  and  physically,  if  you’re 
between  17  and  34,  with  a  yen 
for  excitement  and  adventure, 
you  may  be  the  red-blooded, 
two-fisted  type  that  makes  a 
good  Infantryman. 

You’ll  learn  how  to  make 
quick,  sound  decisions  in  emer¬ 
gencies  .  .  .  how  to  be  a  leader. 
You’ll  get  high  pay,  excellent 
food  and  living  quarters.  You’ll 
even  be  able  to  study  for  your 
high  school  diploma  or  college 
degree.  Visit  your  nearest  U.  S. 
Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force  Re¬ 
cruiting  Station  to  see  if  you 
qualify. 


U.  S.  ARMY  AND  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE  RECRUITING  SERVICE 
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very  wide,  spacious  street  lined  with 
stores,  distilleries,  a  large  tannery, 
several  inns,  printing  offices,  and 
some  really  fine  dwelling  houses. 

Jim  voiced  the  feelings  of  some 
other  members  of  the  party  when  he 
remarked  that  they  had  traveled  all 
those  weary  miles  to  this  so-called 
wilderness  country  only  to  find  that 
there  seemed  to  be  just  as  much  civi¬ 
lization  and  progress  here  as  there  was 
back  home. 

Joel  Decker  spat  and  snorted  in  dis¬ 
gust: 

“Yeah!  Too  durn  many  folks.  Never 
cared  much  ’bout  Injuns,  but  I  kin  see 
why  they  *~ught  to  keep  the  white 
men  out  Oj.  this  here  country.  Few 
more  years  an’  there  won’t  be  no  place 
for  Injuns  nor  folks  like  me  to  go 
where  ye  kin  ’git  a  breathin’  space  an’ 
peace  from  the  gabblement  an’  fool- 
ishment  of  white  men!” 

Then  his  old  eyes  wrinkled  into  a 
smile  and  he  grunted  to  Jim: 

“It  don’t  need  to  worry  ye  yit.  If  I 
don’t  disremember,  ye  ain’t  so  far  now 
from  the  jumpin’-off  place  where  ye 
won’t  see  no  more  towns  like  this.” 

“How  far?  How  much  longer?” 
asked  Nate  eagerly. 

“  ’Bout  thirty-forty  mile  to  the 
Genesee  if  ye  go  the  way  Sullivan  did.” 

“How  should  we  go?”  inquired 
Peter  Van  Schaick. 

“  ’S  ’cordin’  to  what  ye  want,”  re¬ 
plied  the  old  man.  “Ye’ll  remember,” 
he  continued,  looking  directly  at  Nate, 
“it’s  ’bout  thirty  odd  miles  from  here 
to  Little  Beard’s  Town  on  the  Genesee. 


I  dunno  where  ye  go  from  there,”  he 
added,  a  little  petulantly. 

“I  do,”  said  Jim  Miller.  “When 
Wadsworth  wrote,  he  said  he  would 
let  us  have  some  land  across  the 
Genesee  a  little  ways,  only  a  few  miles 
from  Geneseo  and  in  a  township  called 
Leicester.”  Jim  was  silent  for  a 
minute,  then  continued: 

“The  trouble  is,  folks  here  say  that 
the  road  isn’t  so  good  on  the  Sullivan 
trail  to  Little  Beard’s  Town.  Anyway, 
don’t  you  have  to  go  too  far  out  of 
your  way  to  follow  the  Sullivan  Trail? 
Seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  to  go 
the  good  read  to  Avon  from  here  and 
then  turn  south  from  Avon  to 
Geneseo.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  either 
way,”  said  Peter,  “but  I  do  know  that 
it’s  getting  warmer  all  the  time,  the 
snow  is  going  fast,  and  maybe  there’d 
be  better  sleighing  on  the  old  Sullivan 
Trail  where  there  isn’t  so  much 
travel.” 

Nate  shook  his  head. 

“I’d  kind  of  like  to  see  what  the 
country  down  through  the  way  Sulli¬ 
van  took  looks  like  now,  but  I  guess 
Jim’s  right.  We’d  better  take  the  good 
road  to  Avon.” 

But  he  made  no  move  to  start,  and 
it  was  Joel,  a  little  peeved  that  his  ad¬ 
vice  had  been  disregarded,  who  jump¬ 
ed  up  from  where  he  had  been  squat¬ 
ting  on  his  haunches  and  said,  crossly: 

“Won’t  get  no  place  on  either  trail 
jest  settin’  here  an’  talk,  talk,  talk! 
Let’s  move!” 

(To  be  continued) 


BREEDING  BEEE  CATTLE 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 


Hobbs  was  hired  as  New  York’s  first 
Extension  Beef  Specialist. 

Auctions  Answer  Selling 
Problem 

Hobbs  appeared  on  the  beef  cattle 
scene  just  as  the  breeders  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  need  a  market  for  their  sur¬ 
plus  cattle.  Prior  to  that  time  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  this  day  the  culls  and  fat 
steers  had  been  marketed  at  the  Stock- 
yards  in  Buffalo.  The  Wayne  Club  had 
pioneered  the  formation  of  a  trucking 
service  to  Buffalo.  This  truck  made 
scheduled  runs,  picking  up  cattle  at  the 
farms  and  delivering  them  to  the  yards 
where  the  Producers  handled  the  sale. 

Feeder  calves  and  yearlings  as  well 
as  surplus  breeding  females  couldn’t 
be  marketed  advantageously  at  Buf¬ 
falo.  Therefore,  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Hobbs  and,  later,  Profes¬ 
sor  Myron  Lacey,  the  Wayne  Beef  Club 
sponsored  the  now  well-known  Palm- 
myra  Sales  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  Pal¬ 
myra,  New  York.  Here  feeder,  calves 
from  local  breeders  found  a  ready 
market  with  local  feeders.  Breeding 
cattle  founded  new  herds  with  success 
because,  as  with  the  feeders,  only  those 
that  passed  a  rigid  type  and  quality 
standard  were  eligible  for  selling  at 
the  auctions.  Furthermore,  freedom 
from  tuberculosis  and  Bangs  disease 
was  a  prerequisite  Inoculation  against 
shipping  fever  was  required 

The  Wayne  Beef  program  continued 
to  grow.  Other  areas  desired  to  coop¬ 
erate.  Then  was  formed  the  present 
state  organization  called,  “The  New 
York  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeder  and 
Breeder  Improvement  Project.”  Fit¬ 
tingly  enough  a  Wayne  man,  Ray  Wat¬ 
son  of  Clyde,  headed  this  group.  Coun¬ 
ty  organizations  such  as  the  one  head¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Fisk  swung  in  as  sponsor¬ 
ing  units. 

This  group  continued  progressing. 
The  first  few  sales  Mr.  Fisk  managed 
successfully.  The  last  two  Mr.  Watson 
has  managed.  The  latest  sale  on  April 
24th  was  another  step  in  the  progress 


of  this  beef  group.  They  are  inaugurat¬ 
ing  what  is  to  be  known  as  “The  Group 
Heifer  Sale.”  This  forward  step  allows 
breeders,  both  new  and  old,  to  purchase 
cattle  of  same  blood  lines  and  quality 
in  groups  of  one  to  four.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  marketing  medium  for  this  in¬ 
fant  agricultural  enterprise. 

Ten  years  of  existence  doesn’t  spell 
success.  But  ten  years  of  continued 
progress,  increasing  numbers  of  beef 
herds,  and  continued,  not  spectacular, 
growth  indicate  soundness  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  You  might  ask,  “How  about 
Fisk,  Bradley,  and  the  others  that  were 
pioneers  10  years  ago?”  Mr.  Fisk  is 
still  president  of  the  Wayne  Club  and 
has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to 
place  Hereford  cattle  around  his  area. 
Herefords  are  still  a  major  enterprise 
on  his  Bob-O-Link  Farms  at  Wolcott, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Bradley  is  now  a  full  time 
farmer.  He  is  doing  such  a  good  job 
with  his  Angus  that  he  was  named 
1947  New  York  State  Beef  Production 
Champion.  This  championship  selection 
is  another  project  of  the  New  York 
State  Beef  Cattle  Feeder  and  Breeder 
Improvement  Project. 


"Any  messages  you  want  sent  to 
your  pals  on  first,  second,  and  third 
base?  I'll  be  glad  to  deliver  them 
on  my  way  past!" 
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1  Learn  About  Booklets 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  mentioned  some 
booklets  on  temporary  silos  that  we 
would  be  glad  to  send  anyone  who 
dropped  me  a  card.  That  taught  me  a 
lesson:  Never  offer  anything  until  you 
have  it  to  give! 

The  University  of  Missouri  had  writ¬ 
ten  that  they  would  send  us  the  book¬ 
lets,  so  I  thought  it  safe  to  offer  to 
pass  them  along.  Quite  a  pile  of  re¬ 
quests  was  on  my  desk  by  the  time  the 
package  arrived,  and  when  I  opened  it, 
it  contained  booklets  on  Peach  Cul¬ 
ture! 

Peach  Culture  went  right  back  to 
Missouri  and  finally  Temporary  Silos 
arrived.  All  requests  to  date  have  been 
mailed  and  I  hope  they  arrived  in  time 
to  be  of  use.  Let  me  know  if  you  want 
one  of  the  few  we  have  left. 

The  grass  silage  booklets  are  an¬ 
other  matter.  When  the  idea  was  first 
advanced  that  it  would  be  handy  for 
farmers  to  have  some  of  our  articles 
in  booklet  form,  we  thought  10,000 
would  be  ample  to  supply  everyone 
with  even  the  remotest  interest  in  the 
subject. 

How  wrong  we  were! 

No  less  than  30,000  have  been  mailed 
out.  We  thought  5,000  would  be  plenty 
for  the  fourth  printing;  but  before  the 
printer  got  started  on  them,  requests 
had  come  in  for  2,000  more,  so  we 
doubled  the  order.  Now  we  are  not  sure 
that  40,000  will  be  enough! 

Doggone.  It  has  happened  again!  No 
matter  what  I  start  writing  about,  my 
typewriter  manages  to  work  its  way 
around  to  grass  silage.  My  friends  are 
calling  me  Grass  Silage  Hall  and  two 
nights  ago  I  dreamed  that  I  had  din¬ 
ner  in  a  hotel  where  they  served  me 
grass  silage  salad  with  sour  cream 
dressing.  It  all  started  when  Ed  East¬ 
man  “elected”  me  as  grass  silage  con¬ 
test  editor.  When  the  County  and  State 
Pair  contests  are  all  over  and  we’ve 
let  you  know  who  won  all  the  $10 
prizes,  my  address  will  be  care  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Byrd,  South  Pole,  where  they 
don’t  grow  grass!  ' 

More  Production  Per  Farm 

Tom  Milliman,  Monroe  County,  New 
York  dairyman,  tells  me  there  is  one 
thing  we  haven’t  emphasized  enough 
m  regard  to  grass  silage:  Lots  of  folks 
have  the  idea  that  grass  silage  replaces 
some  other  crop  on  the  farm,  such  as 
hay  or  corn.  Actually  the  opposite  is 
true — it  adds  a  crop. 

Better  varieties  of  grasses  and  clov¬ 
ers,  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
fertilizer,  and  all-around  better  farm 
management  of  the  past  decade  have 
brought  our  grasslands  to  a  point 
where  yields  from  the  same  acreage 
are  enough  to  supply  hay  and  pasture 
plus  grass  silage.  In  dry  years  some 
°f  this  extra  grass  silage  may  be  fed 
°ut  in  late  summer  to  keep  production 
UP,  and  the  silo  refilled  with  corn.  When 
you  don't  need  the  corn  for  that,  let  it 
mature.  Your  net  gain  on  the  same 
acreage  will  he  a  crib  full  of  corn  for 
grain. 

An  extra  crib  of  corn  on  every  dairy 
•aim  would  make  a  great  difference  in 
oeec*  hills.  A  good  three-way  grass  pro- 
j? 1  am  will  make  more  land  available 
°r  com  or  other  grains. 

•hist  one  more  thing  on  grass  silage: 

e  have  been  asked  about  the  ad- 
usability  of  using  molasses  with  it. 

ere  are  two  answers.  If  it’s  just  to 


preserve  the  silage,  you  don’t  need  it 
unless  the  silage  is  very  dry  or  con¬ 
tains  more  than  about  %  legumes. 

If  it  is  to  condition  the  cows,  the 
answer  is  yes.  Molasses  is  good  for 
cows,  as  every  vet  will  tell  you,  and 
one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  get  it  to 
them  is  through  the  silo.  Besides  giv¬ 
ing  cows  the  extra  sugar  they  seem 
to  thrive  on,  molasses  in  the  silage  will 
help  get  rid  of  some  of  that  odor  the 
missus  objects  to. 

What  Size  Potatoes? 

I  can  grow  cauliflower,  spinach, 
beans,  tomatoes,  corn,  peppers,  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  cabbage  and  broccoli,  but 
when  it  comes  to  spuds  my  wife  doesn’t 
depend  on  my  stocking  the  larder  any 
more  than  she  does  when  I  go  fishing. 

About  a  week  from  now  I’ll  take  a 
couple  of  pecks  of  tubers  and  go 
through  all  the  recommended  steps  of 
cutting,  treating,  planting,,  fertilizing, 
hilling,  and  spraying,  but  my  wife  will 
send  an  order  to  one  of  our  Steuben 
County,  New  York,  friends  for  our 
winter  supply.  She  will  be  wise.  My 
garden  will  produce  nothing  bigger 
than  golf  balls.  I’ve  done  it  for  years. 

This  time  of  year  we  buy  15-pound 
bags  that  contain  everything  from 
marble  to  grapefruit  size  potatoes.  If 
we  want  baking  size,  the  bag  is  sure 
to  be  full  of  peewees.  If  we  decide  to 
roast  spuds  with  the  meat  in  the  oven 
and  want  nice  uniform,  medium  size 
potatoes,  we  can  almost  bet  ahead  of 
time  that  there  will  be  nothing  smaller 
in  it  than  a  grapefruit.  That’s  why  I’m 
interested  in  a  new  “consumer  prefer¬ 
ence”  experiment  going  on  in  Maine. 

In  this  trial,  spuds  are  packed  in  15- 
pound  bags  but  customers  have  a 
choice  of  three  different  uniform  sizes 
ranging  from  small  to  large  or  a  bag 
of  mixed  sizes.  Results  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  haven’t  been  announced  yet,  but 
I  know  that  women  shoppers  have 
kicked  for  a  long  time  that  buying  po¬ 
tatoes  in  a  paper  bag  is  like  buying  a 
pig  in  a  poke. 

Another  Maine  First 

Of  interest  to  poultrymen  of  Maine 
and  elsewhere  is  that  state’s  1948  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Broiler  Quality  Test,  said 
to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

So  far,  14-weeks’  tests  indicated  in 
parent  stock:  That  White  Rock  hens 
crossed  with  White  Wyandottes  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  eggs;  that  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  hens  crossed  with  Delaware 
males  or  New  Hampshire  males  top 
the  field  in  fertility  with  99%;  and  that 
in  hatchability,  straight  New  Hamp- 
shires  pace  the  field  with  84%. 

Further  indications  are  that  at  the 
end  of  14  weeks,  chicks  from  New 
Hampshire  hens  and  Barred  Rock 
males  top  others  in  weight;  that  chicks 
from  White  Rock  hens  and  White 
Wyandotte  males  have  top  body  for¬ 
mation;  that  straight  New  Hampshires 
lead  in  signs  of  early  maturity;  and 
that  chicks  from  Rhode  Island  Red 
hens  and  Delaware  males  lead  by  a 
narrow  margin  in  dressed  appearance. 

These  tests  are  continuing  all  year 
and  some  poultry  leaders  predict  they’ll 
eventually  save  Maine  poultrymen 
“hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.” 
What  do  YOU  think? 

—  A,  A.  — 

In  1945  the  rural  areas  had  only  one 
dentist  for  every  2860  people,  while 
the  city  folks  had  one  for  every  1563. 

/  / 
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INCREASE  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  PROFITS! 


TESTS  PROVE* 

Hogs  fed  salt  free-choice 
gained  26%  more  weight 
per  pound  of  feed 


Feed  all  livestock 


SIEMING 


the  Quality 

SALT 


*Recent  tests  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  again  prove  how  free- 
choice  feeding  of  salt  in¬ 
creases  your  livestock  profits. 
Hogs  given  salt  free-choice 
gained  100  pounds  of  weight 
on  348.5  pounds  of  feed.Those 
given  no  salt  required  438.7 
pounds  of  feed  per  100  pounds 
of  gain.  Weight  gained  per 
pound  of  feed  was  thus  in¬ 
creased  26%  by  feeding  salt 
free-choice. 

FREE:  For  full  details,  write  us 
for  Purdue  University  Animal 
Husbandry  Bulletin  No.  28. 


for  every  farm  use 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  SCRANTON,  PA 


TRACTORS 


Your  work  is  in  full 
view,  right  under  you,  as 
you  ride  while  working. 
Single,  double,  or  six- 
row  cultivating  units. 
22"  Crop  clearance.  One- 
man  operated.  Direct 
steering  and  automatic 
brakes  facilitate  work 
in  close  quarters.  At¬ 
tractively  priced. 


. . .  STRAIGHT  DOWN  ON  YOUR  WORK 


(}JJ  TRACTOR 

100%  Visibility  of  Work 


Use  a  Fullview  Tractor  for 
PLOWING  •  CULTIVATING 

PLANTING  •  FERTILIZING 

A 

See  If  at  Year  Dealers 

or  Write  f©  Us  for  Pictures 


DEPT.  G,  GRAND  HAVEN  STAMPED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH. 
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products.  We  use  the  milk  frorr 
these  two  cows  raw,  but  we  keet 
them  tested  for  Bang’s. 

The  way  about  a  dozen  people 
use  the  production  of  these  two 
cows,  I’m  beginning  to  think  they 
are  the  most  important  animals  we 
own — measured  by  what  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  us  in  terms  of  human  wel¬ 
fare. 

IVurse  Cows 

We  take  a  great  deal  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  our  Sunnygables  nurse  cows 
To  qualify  as  a  nurse  cow  with  us 
the  animal  has  to  be  such  a  light 
weight  we  won’t  be  tempted  to  sell 
her  for  beef,  usually  unsound  or 
poor  type  so  no  one  will  try  to  buy 
her  from  us  as  a  dairy  animal,  and 
— most  important  of  all — have  more 
than  her  share  of  mother  instinct  so 
she  will  be  willing  to  adopt  strange 
calves  as  her  own  at  any  time  in 
her  lactation. 

At  the  moment  we  have  only 
three  such  cows — Big  Blackie;  Clara 
and  Smitty.  Of  these,  Smitty  is  the 
prize  because  she  most  nearly  meets 
our  specifications.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  her. 

Smitty 

In  1944,  as  a  three-year-old, 
Smitty  cost  $150.  She  wasn’t  much 
to  look  at  even  then.  I  should  judge 
she  originated  from  the  accident  of 
a  scrub  bull  getting  over  the  fence 
to  a  grade  Jersey  cow.  Whatever  the 
union,  it  produced  a  rusty  black 
and  white  undersized  heifer  with  a 
sloping  rump  and  a  ewe  neck. 

The  first  year  we  owned  her. 
Smitty  got  up  to  50  pounds  a  day, 
but  she  was  scared  and  unhappy  in 
the  pen  and  we  decided  it  would  be 


Family  Cows 

An  enormous,  placid  and  friendly 
purebred  Brown  Swiss  and  a  snappy 
little  Jersey  heifer  are  our  present 
family  cows.  I  bought  the  Jersey 
from  Editor  Ed.  Since  we  have  no 
dairy  this  summer,  our  three  fam¬ 
ilies  depend  on  these  cows  for  their 
milk,  cream,  butter  and  cottage 
cheese. 

Boots  Poelvoorde  milks  them  in 
the  morning  and  takes  the  milk  up 
to  his  place  for  his  family,  Ross 
milks  them  at  night.  Out  of  the 
night’s  milk,  Ross’s  wife  keeps  his 
family  and  ours  supplied  with  dairy 


THIS  IS  SMITTY.  She  gives  five  heifer 
calves  a  good  start  in  life  each  year. 
Giving  her  credit  at  30c  a  pound  for 
these  heifers,  considering  the  small 
amount  of  grain  she  eats  and  the  neg¬ 
ligible  man-hours  spent  on  her,  she  may 
be  the  most  profitable  cow  we  own. 


A  SIX-MONTHS-OLD  PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calf  raised  by  the  nurse-cow  method  a> 
Sunnygables.  He  is  an  exceptionally  rugged  calf  as  you  would  soon  find  out  if  you 
tackled  him.  Dropped  on  Oct.  2,  1947,  he  got  three  or  four  quarts  of  milk  a  day 
from  a  nurse  cow  for  four  months.  At  the  same  time  he  had  access  to  a  creep  in 
which  he  always  found  grain  and  the  best  hay  in  the  barn.  He  also  could  get  to 
the  grass  silage  which  was  kept  constantly  before  his  foster  mother.  Some  40-odd 
calves  raised  by  this  method  during  the  last  two  years  at  Sunnygables  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  free  of  calfhood  diseases  and  have  developed  into  rugged,  well-grown  ani¬ 
mals.  They  like  grass  silage,  eat  a  lot  of  it  and  are  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  in  a  pen  stable. 


best  to  take  her  out.  When  she 
freshened  the  next  May,  we  put  a 
couple  of  calves  on  her  and  started 
her  career  as  a  nurse  cow. 

Since  then  Smitty  has  always 
freshened  in  May  (it  must  be  the 
natural  life  she  leads),  and  this  is 
the  way  she  functions: 

As  soon  as  she  has  freshened,  we 
give  her  a  couple  of  calves  to  raise, 
turn  her  out  into  a  good  pasture  and 
forget  about  her.  By  August,  Smit¬ 
ty  will  have  this  pair  up  to  where 
they  really  are  something.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  she’ll  have  them  all  wised  up 
about  how  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

By  this  time  our  fall  cows  are 


beginning  to  freshen,  so  we  wean 
the  pair  of  calves  on  Smitty  and 
give  her  another  pair.  Then  we  pas¬ 
ture  on  the  best  possible  feed  where 
she  can  be  fed  grain  at  least  once 
a  day  and  where  her  second  pair  of 
calves  can  get  at  grain  in  a  creep. 

Smitty  does  a  nice  job  with  this 
shift.  By  early  November  she  has 
them  all  trained  to  eat  grain  and 
hay  and  look  after  themselves.  Then 
we  wean  them  and  give  her  a  single 
which  she  feeds  until  early  March, 
when  she  is  retired  for  her  annual 
rest  period. 

We  handle  our  other  nurse  cows 
similarly,  though  none  of  them  has 
performed  quite  as  regularly  as 
Smitty. 

Weaned  Calves 

A  good  many  readers  of  this  page 
have  written  to  ask  tf  we  don’t  have 
trouble  with  calves  raised  on  nurse 
cows  sucking  other  animals.  We  de¬ 
finitely  do  not. 

This  may  be  because  we  carry  the 
calves  on  the  nurse  cows  beyond 
the  point  where  they  really  need 
milk ;  and  because  during  the  period 
they  are  on  the  nurse  cows  they 
learn  to  eat  and  like  other  feed. 

The  one  or  two  suckers  we  have 
had  have  been  broken  of  the  habit 
by  being  penned  with  cows  which 
will  stand  for  no  monkey  business. 

While  we  much  prefer  to  raise 
calves  dropped  in  the  spring  so  that 
they  can  have  all  summer  out  m 
the  sunshine,  we  of  course  have  to 
raise  a  lot  of  fall  calves.  Contrary 
to  advice,  we  turn  these  weane 
calves  out  in  the  spring  as  early  as 
possible  but  always  with  access  to 
grain  and  hay  in  the  creep.  Handle 
this  way  they  hardly  shrink  at  a 
when  they  leave  the  barn. 


HEN  I  sold  my  dairy,  I 
kept  our  family  cows,  the 
nurse  cows  and  calves 
they  are  raising  and  some 
young  heifers  and  steers.  The  stock 
all  runs  together  in  one  pasture. 

Like  most  of  our  pastures,  this 
one  is  open  to  a  basement  barn 
where  the  stock  can  seek  refuge 
from  bad  storms,  heat  and  flies. 
During  mid-summer  we  keep  the 
basement  dark.  We  also  see  to  it 
that  there  is  always  plenty  of  loose 
salt  available,  a  supply  of  fresh 
water,  and  hay  in  racks.  In  one 
corner  we  have  a  creep  with  grain 
for  the  calves. 

With  this  sort  of  set-up,  we  were 
able  to  turn  out  this  year  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  we  need  not  be 
in  any  hurry  to  take  in  the  stock 
next  fall  since  it  has  shelter  and 
feed  available  in  the  barn. 


Kernels,  Screenings 

<md  Chaff  Bif  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  May  15.  1948 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


UISXICENSED  INSURANCE 

COMPANIES 

*  * 

“What  information  can  you  give  me 
about  the  -  Insurance  Company?” 

BECAUSE  we  had  no  record  of  this 
company  in  our  files,  we  made  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  and  received  the  following  letter: 
“In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  we  advise 

that  the  -  Insurance  Company  is 

not  licensed  to  transact  the  business  of 
insurance  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  this  company  files  no  reports 
with  this  Department,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  furnish  any  official  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  its  financial  condition  or 
policy  contracts. 

“This  Department,  considers  that  there 
are  definite  advantages  attendant  upon 
insuring  in  an  authorized  company.  An 
insured  in  such  a  company  is  protected 
by  the  insurance  laws  of,this  state  which 
regulate  policy  forms,  investments,  re¬ 
serve  standards  and  other  insurance  op¬ 
erations  to  provide  maximum  protection 
to  policy-holders.  An  authorized  company 
is  entitled  to  agency  representation  in 
this  state  and  can  maintain  loss  adjust¬ 
ment  bureaus  for  speedy  and  efficient 
handling  of  claims. 

“In  the  event  of  a  disputed  claim  the 
services  of  this  Department  are  available 
to  the  policyholder:  or  as  a  last  resort, 
service  of  process  against  the  company 
can  be  procured  in  this  state  so  that  court 
action  can  determine  the  policyholder’s 
rights.  None  of  these  advantages  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  New  York  State  resident  who 
insures  in  an  unlicensed  company.” 
—Davis  L.  Shultes,  Chief,  Statistical 
Bureau,  State  of  New  York  Insurance 
Department. 

The  fact  that  a  company  is  not  li¬ 
censed  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
it  is  not  reliable,  but  in  view  of  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  above  letter,  we 
feel  that  it  is  wise  to  deal  only  with 
licensed  companies.  Whereas  this  let¬ 
ter  came  from  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department,  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  situation  applies  in  other  states. 

—  A.  A.  — 

"THANKS” 

“I  wrote  a  story  for  a  publication  which 
is  interested  in  home  crafts,  telling  them 
of  my  hobby  of  making  buttons,  cuff 
links,  etc.  They  wrote  back  they  would 
like  some  samples  of  my  work  and  that 
they  were  going  to  publish  a  story.  They 
promised  to  return  the  material  I  sent 
in  good  condition.  The  article  appeared 
but  there  was  no  picture  accompanying 
it  and  the  articles  I  sent  were  not  re¬ 
turned.  I  have  written  several  letters 
without  receiving  a  reply.” 

We  wrote  the  publication  several 
times  without  satisfaction,  then  called 
the  incident  to  the  attention  of  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau.  The 
Bureau  obtained  a  promise  that  a 
check  would  be  sent.  The  promise  was 
carried  out  and  our  subscriber  writes, 
"I  received  the  check  a  few  days  ago 
and  want  to  thank  you.  I  know  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Service  Bureau 
I  would  never  have  received  anything. 
I  still  do  not  have  the  articles  I  sent, 
but  the  check  will  pay  for  them,  and 
I  'am  thankful  to  get  it.  This  is  the 
second  time  you  have  helped  me  in  the 
Past  year.” 

— ■  A. A.  — 

v  GOOD  investment 

Under  the  slogan  “America’s  Secur¬ 
ity  is  Your  Security”  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
Ury  Department  is  promoting  the  sale 
of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds.  These  Bonds 
aie  a  good  investment  for  farmers, 
returns  are  not  spectacular,  but  they 
aie  SAFE,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
some  other  investment  “opportunities” 
at  may  be  presented  to  you.  A  great 
many  industrial  workers  are  author- 
Mng  payroll  deductions  from  their 
I' ages  to  buy  Savings  Bonds.  Many 
i  Usmessmen  and  farmers  have  author- 
^eir  bankers  to  buy  one  bond  a 
lonth  and  deduct  the  price  from  their 
bank  account. 
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PUTS  TWE  QUONSET  32 
TAT  REAM  OP  EVERYONE 


Compare  the  cost  of  any  other  building  of  similar 
usable  floor  area  with  the  Quonset  32!  You  will  find 
this  all-steel  building  lowest  in  first  cost  and  by  far 
the  least  expensive  in  maintenance  over  the  years. 

Fastest  to  erect  of  any  type  of  building,  the  Quonset  32 
provides  shelter  for  any  purpose  you  require  in  the 
shortest  possible  time— days  before  any  other  kind  of 
building  can  be  roofed  over. 

Framed  with  steel  and  covered  with  steel,  your  rigid, 
rugged  Quonset  32  is  rot-proof,  termite-proof  and 
fire-resistant.  It  can  easily  be  insulated  or  lined  with 
any  collateral  material  you  choose,  because  you  nail 
directly  to  the  Stran-Steel  framing  members. 

A  quality  product  throughout,  the  Quonset  32  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  many  uses  on  the  farm.  Ask  your  Quonset 
dealer  for  complete  facts.  See  for  yourself  how  the 
permanence  of  all-steel  construction  protects  your 
building  investment. 


Quonset  32  is  32  feet  wide  and  as 
long  as  desired,  in  sections  of  12 
feet.  It  has  big,  sliding  steel  doors, 
two  steel  windows  and  a  ventilat¬ 
ing  louver  in  each  end  wall.  Side 
windows  and  solid  end  walls  are 
also  available. 


THERE'S  A  QUONSET  BUILDING  FOR  EVERY  FARM  REQUIREMENT 


*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Strcui'Steel  Division  *  Dept.  6  *  Penobscot  building  «  Detroit  26,  Michigan 

A  UNIT  QF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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MILK 


producer  for  1*  PE0PLE 


TJ^ach  cow  in  the  New  York  Milkshcd  supplies  milk  for  14  people.  Thus,  each 
dairy  farm  becomes  an  important  “milk  factory.”  It’s  doubtful  if  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  who  own  twenty  producing  cows  stop  to  realize  that  it  takes  280  people  to 
provide  a  market  for  their  milk,  that  it  takes  700  people  to  provide  a  market  for 
a  fifty  cow  dairy. 


The  Dairymen’s  League,  as  a  milk  marketing  organization,  is  very  much  aware 
of  the  importance  of  encouraging  milk  consumption.  As  a  link  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  the  League  has  taken  the  lead  in  helping  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  milk.  The  League  has  taken  an  active  part  in  instituting  such 
things  as  school  lunch  programs;  educational  programs  pointing  out  to  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses  and  hospitals  the  advantages  of  using  plenty  of  milk  in  the  diet; 
and  advertising  programs  designed  to  promote  greater  consumption  of  milk.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  has  also  helped  to  maintain  milk  consumption  by  protecting 
the  fluid  milk  producer’s  interests  in  the  state  legislatures  and  in  Washington. 


The  Dairymen’s  League  realizes  that  if  just  one  of  those  “14”  consumers  per  cow 
stops  drinking  milk,  the  dairymen’s  market  has  been  weakened.  ' 


JUNE  5,  1948 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


MILK  PRICES  -  Present 

and  Future 


Bif  H.  L.  COSLIZVE 


N  THE  LAST  30  months  the  price  of  Class  I  milk  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed  has  been  set  by  the  order  for¬ 
mula  only  3  times.  Instead,  dairymen  have  had  to  go 
to  Washington  on  bended  knee  and  beg  for  prices  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  rising  production  costs.  Under  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  facing  the  industry  and  in  view  of 
the  out-dated  formula,  it  was  often  necessary  to  do 
that.  It  was  necessary  but  regrettable  because  the  order 
was  never  intended  to  operate  that  way.  This  situation  is  evidence 
enough  that  it  is  time  for  a  change  in  the  price  formula. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  your  representatives  were  success¬ 
ful  in  getting  a  decent  price,  but  it  is  distinctly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  independent  characteristics  of  dairy  farmers  to  be  required  to 
beg  for  something  that  is  their 
just  due.  Had  all  dairymen  in  the  | 
milk  shed  been  united,  they  might 
have  been  one  hundred  per  cent 
successful. 


ent  conditions.  It  may  be  impossible  to  write  a  price  formula  that 
will  meet  all  situations  permanently  but  it  should  be  relatively 
simple  to  write  one  better  than  the  one  that  has  failed  utterly  in 
recent  months. 

When  the  New  York  order  first  became  effective  ten  years  ago, 
the  formula  for  determining  the  Class  I  price  worked  reasonably 
well.  One  of  the  factors  that  determines  the  price  is  the  price  of 
butter.  Very  little  butter  is  made  in  the  Northeast  and  the  sad  fact 
that  the  Federal  tax  on  colored  oleo  is  likely  to  be  removed  will 
make  butter  even  more  unsatisfactory  as  a  measuring  stick.  Why 
should  the  price  of  milk  in  the  Northeast  with  its  high  sanitary 
requirements  and  high  production  costs  depend  on  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter  and  other  manufactured  products  made  from  uninspected 

milk?  It  doesn’t  make  sense. 


IT’S  TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE  ! 


I 


The  June  Price 

The  June  Class  I  price  of  milk 
of  $5.46  will  be  good  news  for 
dairymen.  This  price  was  recently 
announced  following  evidence  by 
milk  cooperatives  that  the  previ¬ 
ously  announced  price  of  $5.02  was 
not  in  line  with  production  costs 
and  that  milk  production  in  the 
shed  had  been  lower  in  recent 
months  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
thus  endangering  an  adequate  milk 
supply  for  consumers  next  fall. 

At  a  delegate  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  at  Syracuse  on  May  25,  delegates  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  the  suggestion  of  the  executive  committee  that  two  separate 
actions  be  taken.  First  will  be  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  order 
calling  for  the  following  floor  prices  for  Class  I  milk.  August — $5.90; 
September  1  to  December  31 — $6.34.  A  second  part  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  a  clause  stating  that  if  the  Boston  formula  results  in 
a  higher  price  in  that  market,  the  Boston  price  will  be  applied  in 
New  York.  There  is  general  agreement  that  prices  in  the  two  mar¬ 
kets  should  be  in  line.  When  they  are  not,  dairymen  on  the  borders  of 
the  two  sheds  are  under  continual  pressure  to  shift  from  one  market 
to  the  other. 

July  Increase  Asked 

The  second  action  will  be  a  petition  for  an  early  hearing  on  the 
July  Class  I  price,  now  scheduled  at  $5.46,  where  evidence  will  be 
presented  to  show  that  the  July  Class  I  price  should  be  $5.90  in 
order  to  insure  an  adequate  fall  milk  supply  for  consumers. 

Delegates  of  the  Bargaining  Agency  took  further  action  in  recom¬ 
mending  an  amendment  to  change  the  price  formula  for  Class  IV  B 
milk  (American  cheese)  which  would  increase  the  price  of  milk  in 
that  class  between  10  and  20  cents  a  hundred.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  the  price  of  milk  going  into  cheese  has  been  too  low,  which 
has  encouraged  cheese  manufacture  at  a  time  when  more '  milk 
should  be  used  for  cream  for  storage. 

The  proposed  amendments  will  give  a  temporary  solution  to  the 
problem.  The  next  step  will  be  to  change  the  formula  to  meet  pres¬ 


T  IS  TIME  that  the  obsolete,  unworkable  formula  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  Class  I  price  of  milk  in  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
area  is  replaced  by  a  formula  that  will  more  adequately  meet 
present  conditions.  An  excellent  committee  is  working  on  the 
problem. 

The  formula  finally  agreed  upon  may  be  somewhat  of  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  one  now  in  effect  in  Boston.  At  least  we  can 
expect  that  the  new  formula  will  result  in  a  price  in  line  with 
production  costs  and  which,  even  though  it  may  not  be  perfect, 
will  make  frequent  trips  to  Washington  by  your  representatives 
unnecessary. 


Fundamental  Principles 

There  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  milk  order.  They  are  sound. 
The  order  recognizes  the  classified 
price  plan  for  selling  milk  which 
is  now  generally  accepted.  It  pools 
returns  and  pays  all  dairymen  in¬ 
spected  for  the  market  a  uniform 
price  subject  to.  established  differ¬ 
entials.  It  controls  ruinous  price 
cutting  by  dealers  by  requiring 
them  to  pay  the  same  price  for 
milk  as  is  paid  by  competitors.  In 
spite  of  its  faults,  it  has  brought 
order  Out  of  chaos  in  milk  mar- 
,  keting. 

Its  chief  faults  have  been  the  slow  motion  used  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
in  amending  the  order  to  correct  faults  and  the  disposition  of  offici¬ 
als  at  times  to  usurp  all  the  functions  of  administering  the  order, 
leaving  dairymen  in  the  position  of  begging  for  favors. 

The  Boston  Formula 

Some  months  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  in  the  Boston  area 
to  recommend  changes  in  their  price  formula.  After  much  study  they 
proposed  a  formula  based  on: 

1.  The  general  price  level  for  all  commodities. 

2.  The  level  of  feed  costs  and  of  farm  wages. 

3.  The  level  of  New  England  Department  store  sales  as  indicat¬ 
ing  consumer  purchasing  power. 

On  the  basis  that  prices  were  in  adjustment  at  that  time,  the  years 
1925-29  were  taken  as  a  base  period.  If  the  index  or  average  of  the 
three  factors  is  double  what  it  was  in  the  base  period,  then  the  Class 
I  price  of  milk  in  Boston  will  be  double  the  figure  for  that  period. 
Of  course,  if  the  general  price  level,  department  store  sales  and 
cost  of  feed  and  labor  go  down,  so  will  milk  prices.  That  is  to  be 
expected,  but  under  the  Boston  formula,  milk  prices  will  not  go 
down  faster  than  other  prices,  as  they  did  with  ruinous  results  to 
dairymen  following  World  War  I. 

This  new  formula  was  presented  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Boston  order.  It  was  approved  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  was  given  a  favorable  vote  by  dairymen.  It  became  ei 
fective  April  1,  and  so  far  has  the  enthus-  ( Continued  on  Page  17', 
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A  Message  to  Every 
Farmer  in  G.L.F.  Territory 

From  Frank  M.  Smith 


$ 


A  new  policy  affecting  membership  in  the  G.L.F.  Exchange 
goes  into  effect  on  July  1,  1948.  As  President  of  G.L.F.,  I 
feel  that  all  farmers  in  G.L.F.  territory  should  be  fully  informed 
about  this  important  policy  change  at  this  time. 

The  new  policy  places  membership  in  G.L.F.  on  a  Common 
Stock  ownership  basis.  Beginning  on  July  1,  only  farmers  who 
own  G.L.F.  Common  Stock  will  be  qualified  to  take  part  in  the 
selection  of  directors  of  the  Exchange,  and  only  farmers  who 
own  Common  Stock  will  be  entitled  to  receive  patronage  refunds 
on  wholesale  operations  whenever  they  are  paid. 

This  policy  was  adopted  at  the  1947  G.L.F.  Annual  Meeting 
by  the  farmer-stockholders,  upon  recommendation  of  the  G.L.F. 
Board  of  Directors.  At  that  time  the  total  number  of  common 
stockholders  was  just  over  50,000.  As  I  write  this,  our  member¬ 
ship  has  increased  to  65,000.  This  indicates  to  me  that  farmers 
who  use  G.L.F.  services  want  to  have  the  privileges  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  membership. 

Effects  of  The  New  Policy 

In  the  last  six  months,  thousands  of  farmers  have  been  con¬ 
tacted,  and  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  farmers  got  the  facts, 
they  expressed  wholehearted  approval  of  the  plan.  This  has  been 
very  gratifying  to  me.  However,  several  important  questions 
have  been  raised,  the  answers  to  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
fully  understand  the  course  which  G.L.F.  has  taken. 

Some  farmers  have  asked,  does  this  change  in  policy  make 
G.L.F.  lose  its  cooperative  character?  The  answer  is  “No.” 
What  is  the  test?  The  basic  test  of  a  cooperative  is  that  (1)  each 
member  has  only  one  vote  regardless  of  his  financial  investment 
in  the  cooperative;  (2)  returns  on  capital  are  limited;  (3)  mar¬ 


gins  accumulated  in  operations  arc  returned  to  members  in 
proportion  to  their  use  of  services.  The  new  basis  for  member¬ 
ship  does  not  change  this.  It  simply  insures  that  the  control  of 
this  cooperative  shall  be  in  farmers’  hands,  and  that  the  benefits 
shall  go  to  farmers. 

Another  question — Does  this  mean  that  only  members  can 
do  business  with  G.L.F.?  Again  the  answer  is  “No.”  While 
G.L.F.  will  constantly  strive  to  serve  its  farmer  members  pri¬ 
marily,  anyone  who  can  use  G.L.F.  services  is  welcome  to  do  so. 
However,  it  is  the  intention  of  G.L.F.  to  keep  its  services  con¬ 
fined  to  the  real  needs  of  its  farmer  members. 

Qualifications  for  Membership 

There  are  only  two  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  Co¬ 
operative  G.L.F.  Exchange  after  July  1,  1948.  First,  you  must 
be  a  farmer.  Second,  you  must  own  G.L.F.  Common  Stock.  Par 
value  of  G.L.F.  Exchange  Common  Stock  is  $5.00  per  share. 
The  top  limit  of  ownership  is  100  shares  to  any  one  farmer. 

I  cordially  invite  all  farmers  in  G.L.F.  territory  into  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  organization.  I  sincerely  feel  that  every  farmer 
who  can  use  G.L.F.  should  take  part,  not  only  in  helping  shape 
the  course  for  G.L.F.  in  the  future,  but  also  to  realize  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  membership  provides. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


/ 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.— ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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Auerican  Agriculturist,  June  5,  1948 

(L  Hew  TGtfwiefL  Se/icrice 


ID  YOU  ever  wish 
you  could  pick  out 
the  time  you’d  like  to 
hear  certain  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  radio? 
Have  you  ever  wished 
they’d  have  market 
i-eports  and  farm  pro¬ 
grams  during  the  evening  when  you 
have  time  to  sit  down  and  listen  ? 

Would  you  like  to  flip  on  the  switch 
after  supper  and  learn  how  cold  or 
rainy  it’s  going  to  get  before  morn¬ 
ing  in  your  area;  and  then  get  anoth¬ 
er  local  check  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  you  should  get  that 
spray  on  or  start  mowing? 

Perhaps  all  of  your  “radio-wishes” 
won’t  come  true,  but  a  lot  of  them  may 
this  month  when,  in  addition  to  some 
really  fine  farm  programs  already  be¬ 
ing  broadcast  by  many  stations,  Rural 
Radio  Network,  Inc. — the  first  farmer- 
owned  radio  network  in  history — goes 
on  the  Northeast  air. 

Rural  Radio,  with  headquarters  in 
Ithaca,  New  York,  has  its  own  stations 
atop  hills  of  at  least  2,000  feet  eleva¬ 
tion  at  Wethersfield,  Wyoming  Coun¬ 
ty;  Bristol  Center,  Ontario  County; 
Ithaca,  Tompkins  County;  DeRuyter, 
Madison  County;  Cherry  Valley,  Otse¬ 
go  County;  and  Turin,  Lewis  County. 
From  these  altitudes,  engineers  say, 
the  stations  will  be  heard  in  40  upstate 
New  York  Counties  and  in  Tioga  and 
Bradford  Counties,  Pennsylvania. 

Five  of  the  six  FM  (Frequency  Mod¬ 
ulation)  stations  start  broadcasting 
this  month  daily  from  11:45  a.  m.  un¬ 
til  7 :45  p.  m.  In  August,  when  the  Tur¬ 
in  station  is  completed,  all  six  will 
broadcast  15  hours  a  day  from  6:00 
a.  m.  until  9:00  p.  m. 


B  y  A.  .1  A  M  E  S 

Affiliated  FM  station  WGHF,  New 
York  City,  will  carry  Rural  Network 
programs  to  southeastern  New  York, 
Long  Island,  Northern  New  Jersey 
and  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  within  an  80-mile  radius  of  the 
city.  It  is  anticipated  that  other  sta¬ 
tions  now  seeking  to  join  the  network 
will  bring  Rural  Radio  programs  with¬ 
in  range  of  more  New  York  counties 
and  perhaps  a  part  of  two  New  England 
states — Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 

Planned  for  Farmers 

Rurai  Radio  Network’s  entire  pro¬ 
grams  are  planned  for  farm  and  rural 
people.  Prominent  on  the  daily  sched¬ 
ule  will  be  news,  weather  and  market 
broadcasts.  Of  most  importance  to 
farmers  is  that  all  programs  will  be 
broadcast  at  such  times  as  the  major¬ 
ity  of  persons  for  whom  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  intended  are  apt  to  be  listen¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  reports  from  all  the 
major  stockyards,  commodity  ex¬ 
changes  and  auctions  where  farmers 
sell  their  livestock,  poultry,  eggs  and 
produce  will  be  broadcast  at  times 
when  surveys  show  most  farmers  want 
to  listen — early  morning,  noontime  and 
early  evening. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
will  help  supply  information  for  pin¬ 
point  weather  forecasting  “more  ac¬ 
curate  and  more  localized  than  any 
network  service  now  on  the  air,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bruce  Gervan  of  Ithaca, 
general  manager  of  the  farmer  net¬ 
work.  Gervan  claims,  too,  that  each 
Rural  Network  station,  being  at  least 
2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  in  an  ideal 
position  to  collect  weather  data  for  the 
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II  A  I.  I. 

The  first  farmer-owned 
radio  network  in  history 
has  six  stations  and  tow¬ 
ers  like  this  one  at  De¬ 
Ruyter,  Madison  County. 
Modern  weather  instru¬ 
ments  at  each  mountain- 
top  station  will  help  bring 
farmers  local  weather 
forecasts. 


Other  special  programs  will  include 
Sunday  church  services,  talks  by  farm 
leaders,  special  events  such  as  state 
and  county  fairs  and  farmer  meetings, 
and  dramatic  programs  about  research 
developments  directly  affecting  rural 
and  farm  people. 

Because  rural  families  turn  on  theU 
radio  sets  for  the  same  reason  that 
city  people  do — to  be  entertained  as 
well  as  for  information — the  Rural  Net¬ 
work  will  offer,  in  addition  to  all  the 
programs  planned  specifically  for  ru¬ 
ral  dwellers,  such  features  as  quiz 
programs,  local  choral  and  orchestral 
groups,  religious  music  and  programs, 
including  Bible  stories  for  the  young 
folks. 

Why  a  Farm  Network? 

The  idea  of  a  special  network  to 
serve  rural  listeners  was  conceived  by 
farm  leaders,  according  to  Bruce  Ger¬ 
van,  “to  provide  in  the  field  of  radio 
the  sort  of  service  that  a  good  farm 
paper  such  as  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  provides  through  the  printed 
word.”  He  told  New  York  State  Grang¬ 
ers  at  their  last  annual  meeting  that: 
“many  of  the  present  stations  carry 
excellent  farm  programs  but  naturally 
enough  they  have  to  plan  most  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  city  listeners  who  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  radio  audience. 
Right  from  the  start  our  programs 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


area.  Each  station  will 
be  equipped  with  weath¬ 
er  instruments  and  de¬ 
tailed  reports  will  be 
broadcast  several  times 
a  day. 

A  weather  round-up 
with  reports  from  each 
station  as  to  tempera¬ 
ture,  humjdity,  wind  ve 
locity  and  a  forecast  for 
each  area  will  be  heard 
every  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  On  these  same 
weather  broadcasts,  ex 
pert  advice  from  state 
.  colleges  and  the  U.  S. 

D.  A.  will  be  offered  to 
aid  farmers  in  determining  the  best 
times  for  spraying  and  other  activities 
that  depend  on  the  weather. 

Lee  Hamrick  and  other  newscasters 
already  well  known  to  many  radio  lis¬ 
teners  in  the  Northeast  will  be  on  the 
air  at  frequent  intervals  with  latest 
news  compiled  through  the  facilities  of 
Associated  Press,  United  Press,  Brit¬ 
ish  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  Ag¬ 
ricultural  News  Service.  Dr.  Charles 
Hodges  of  New  York,  an  accredited 
United  Nations  correspondent,  is  the 
network’s  foreign  news  analyst. 

Bob  Child,  former  farm  director  on 
Schenectady  station  WGY  and  now  di¬ 
rector  of  service  programs  for  the  net¬ 
work,  will  conduct  “Farm  Highlights” 
each  weekday  immediately  following  a 
markets  broadcast  and  a  Farm  and 
Home  Hour.  His  program  will  consist 
largely  of  interviews  with  farm  lead¬ 
ers  and  other  agricultural  authorities. 


Special  Youth  Programs 

Programs  planned  for  students  will 
be  in  late  afternoon  when  they  are 
home  from  school.  They  will  hear 
members  of  4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  and  Young  Cooperators  and  other 
youth  organizations  “airing”  their 
ideas  and  activities.  Pearl  Buck,  noted 
author,  will  broadcast  each  Sunday  at 
5.30  P.  M.  a  series  of  children’s  pro¬ 
grams  she  has  especially  prepared  for 
the  network. 


NEW  STATIONS  ON  YOUR  FM  DIAL 

If  you  have  a  new  FM  set  or  an  adapter  for  your  old  radio,  here  is 
where  you  can  pick  up  the  Rural  Radio  Network  station  on  your  FM  dial; 


Station  Location  Area  Dial 


WFNF  ........  Wethersfield  Niagara  Frontier  107.7 

WVBT  .  Bristol  Center  Genesee  Valley  101.9 

WVFC  .  Ithaca  »  Finger  Lakes  95.1 

WVCN  .  DeRuyter  Central  New  York  105.1 

WVCV  .  Cherry  Valley  Cherry  Valley  101.9 

WVBN  .  Turin  Black  River  107.7 

WGHF*  .  Manhattan  Southeast  N.  Y.  101.9 


*  Affiliated  station. 
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TIIE  EDITORIAL  PACE 


WANT  TO  LIVE  UNDER 
COMMUNISM? 

WISH  EVERY  American  like  Henry  Wallace  who 
thinks  Russia  and  Communism  are  so  fine  had  to 
live  in  Russia  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Here  is  one 
situation  they  would  find: 

It  takes  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  of  work  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  pay  for  1  pound  of  wheat  bread. 
In  America  it  takes  only  7%  minutes  of  work  to  buy 
the  same  amount  of  bread.  Do  you  think  the  price 
of  milk  is  high?  In  Russia  it  takes  an  hour  and  18 
minutes  of  labor  to  buy  one  quart.  In  America  it 
takes  10  minutes  of  work.  To  buy  a  quart  of  ice 
cream  in  Russia  requires  8  hours  of  labor;  in  Amer¬ 
ica  it  takes  40  minutes.  A  woman’s  woolen  dress 
takes  252  hours  of  work  in  Russia  as  against  12 
hours  and  54  minutes  in  America.  A  man’s  worsted 
suit  takes  580  hours  of  work  in  Russia;  21  hours 
in  America.  A  pair  of  men’s  shoes  requires  104 
hours  in  Russia  and  7  hours  in  America. 

THOMAS  McKEAHV 

Y  FRIEND,  and  the  friend  of  farmers  every¬ 
where,  Thomas  McKeary  of  Manila,  Erie 
County,  New  York,  died  the  other  day.  Tom  was  a 
Master  Farmer  of  the  class  of  1928,  a  Master 
Farmer  in  all  that  fine  title  implies.  In  addition  to 
being  a  good  farmer,  he  was  a  good  citizen,  in¬ 
terested  in  many  public  affairs  that  he  felt  helped 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
Tom  was  a  pioneer  member  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  and  for  15  years 
served  on  its  Board  of  Directors. 

I  wish  that  I  could  so  live  that  when  I  come  to  the 
End  of  the  Road  somebody  could  say  of  me  what 
George  C.  Lee,  Editor  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
News,  said  so  beautifully  of  Tom  McKeary: 

“Thomas  McKeary  died  about  4  o’clock  Monday 
morning,  May  10.  Death  came  just  before  the  peep 
of  dawn.  In  his  77  years  as  a  farmer,  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Keary  arose  ten  thousand  morns  at  the  peep  of 
dawn  to  work  with  his  cattle  and  land.  The  sun  did 
not  shine  every  morning  on  his  level  acres,  but  to 
Thomas  McKeary  each  dawn  brought  a  bright  and 
shiny  day  in  which  to  work  and  to  ponder  and  act 
upon  the  needs  of  man,  the  farmer  man.” 

RESULTS  OF  POOR  PLOWING 

HE  CONSTANT  rainy  weather  has  given  em¬ 
phasis  to  what  I  said  a  few  issues  ago  about 
poor  tractor  plowing.  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
trip  on  which  I  saw  field  after  field  with  the  grass 
well  started  up  between  the  furrows  because  the 
plow  was  not  adjusted  right  and  the  farmer  was 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  stop  and  make  the  ad¬ 
justment  so  as  to  do  a  better  job. 

No  matter  how  much  cultivation  is  given  later, 
that  grass  will  persist  in  the  crop  all  summer  and 
cut  down  the  yield. 

GRAB  TEST  FOR  GRASS  SILAGE 

ROM  THE  standpoint  of  getting  crops  into  the 
ground,  the  less  said  about  the  weather  this 
spring  the  better.  It  has  rained  almost  daily  for 
weeks  over  most  of  the  Northeast.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  constant  rain  has  brought  pastures  and 
meadows  along  better  than  I  have  seen  them  in 
years.  And  that  is  to  the  good,  because  “the  North¬ 
east  is  a  land  of  grass.” 

If  the  bad  weather  continues,  however,  it  will 
make  it  difficult  to  harvest  the  hay,  as  did  last 
year's  wet  weather.  That  is  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  why  you  should  plan  now  to  put  at  least  a 
part  of  your  grass  into  the  silo,  if  you  possibly  can. 
In  this  connection,  be  sure  to  read  about  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock’s  “grab  test”  for  determining  the  right  mois¬ 
ture  content  for  grass  that  goes  into  the  silo.  It 
is  on  his  page  in  this  issue,  together  with  other 
suggestions  for  making  good  grass  silage. 

As  has  been  stated  in  these  columns  many  times, 
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about  the  only  danger  of  getting  poor  grass  silage 
is  putting  it  in  when  it  is  too  wet  or  too  dry.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  you  are  putting 
in  grass,  not  hay.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  and  should 
be  called  grass  silage. 

BEST  INVESTMENT 

NVEST  $75  in  a  U.  S.  Security  Bond  and  it  will 
increase  in  value  until  it  matures  ten  years  later 
and  is  worth  $100.  There  are  few  investments  in¬ 
deed  where  you  can  put  in  $3  and  get  back  $4,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  no  financial  risk  whatever.  Consider, 
also,  that  every  time  you  buy  a  security  bond,  large 
or  small,  you  are  helping  America. 

Sooner  or  later,  prices  of  farm  products  are  go¬ 
ing  down.  What  better  hedge  or  security  can  you 
have  against  this  decline  than  some  U.  S.  Security 
Bonds  that  are  constantly  increasing  in  value?  The 
bonds  are  on  sale  at  all  first  and  second  class  post 
offices  and  at  all  local  banks. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  FIGHT 

“I  have  taken  your  paper  Tor  years,  and  read 
your  editorial  page  very  closely.  One  year  ago  to¬ 
day  we  took  my  wife  to  Cooperstown  Hospital.  She 
was  there  just  a  month,  and  never  got  .  home  aiive. 
They  did  everything  possible  for  her.  Cancer,  the 
national  curse,  took  her  life  in  spite  of  all  they 
could  do.” 

OTHING  that  I  could  say  could  make  as  strong 
an  appeal  as  the  above  letter.  If  you  can  spare 
even  a  few  cents,  there  is  nothing  else  you  can 
spend  it  for  that  would  do  more  good  than  to  help 
fight  cancer.  If  you  don’t  know  the  name  of  the 
chairman  of  your  recent  local  cancer  drive,  I  sug¬ 
gest  you  send  your  contribution  direct  to  American 
Cancer  Society,  Inc.,  47  Beaver  Street,  New  York 
4,  N.  Y. 

II AY  CRUSHER  HAS 
POSSIBILITIES 

HE  APRIL  ISSUE  of  the  magazine  “The  East¬ 
ern  Dealer”  calls  attention  to  a  comparatively 
new  haymaking  tool  that  seems  to  me  to  have 
possibilities.  It  is  called  a  hay  crusher. 

The  hay  crusher  consists  of  a  pair  of  heavy  rollers 
between  which  the  newly  cut  grass  passes  as  it 
falls.  The  leaves  may  not  be  visibly  crushed  but 
the  stems  are  split,  allowing  them  to  dry  at  more 
nearly  the  same  speed  as  the  leaves.  With  legumes 
this  results  in  a  leafier  hay,  a  factor  which  often 
affects  the  feeding  value  of  the  finished  product. 
In  general,  it  reduces  the  curing  time  by  one-half 
as  compared  with  uncrushed  hay. 

No  disadvantages  have  been  discovered  so  far 
except  that  the  demand  for  the  machine  has  not  yet 
been  large  enough  so  the  volume  of  production  can 
be  increased  and  the  price  of  the  machine  lowered. 

DANGEROUS  POISONS 

N  HANDLING  insecticides  and  fungicides,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  most  of  them  can 
poison  you  and  your  animals  just  as  effectively  as 
they  poison  insects.  When  I  am  mixing  them  at 
home,  there  is  always  a  little  fear  in  the  back  of 
my  mind  that  I  will  spill  some  on  the  ground  and 
that  some  animal  will  get  to  it.  I  take  plenty  of 
care,  also,  to  keep  the  poisons  out  of  my  mouth 
and  eyes. 

The  Agricultural  Insecticide  News  states  that  in 
long-continued  spraying  and  dusting,  the  body 
should  be  well  covered,  goggles  should  be  worn  and 
a  standard  full-face  respirator.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  wash  hands  and  face  thoroughly  after  ap¬ 


plying  dusts  or  sprays,  and  clothes  should  be 
changed  and  washed  frequently. 

In  storing  the  poisons,  be  sure  to  mark  them 
plainly  and  keep  them  tightly  closed  out  of  the 
reach  of  children  and  animals.  Cattle,  of  course 
should  not  be  allowed  to  browse  on  grass  or  in  or¬ 
chards  where  spray  has  been  used,  and  sprayed 
vegetables  and  fruits  from  the  garden  should  be 
thoroughly  washed. 

CRAZY  MUSIC 

HEN  I  WAS  A  KID,  my  brothers  and  I  some¬ 
times  used  to  get  two  or  three  tin  horns  and 
some  tin  pans  and  march  around  the  yard  and  into 
the  house — until  we  got  kicked  out — making  what 
we  thought  was  music  but  what  the  folks  thought 
was  a  most  awful  noise. 

I  think  of  that  almost  every  time  I  hear  one  of 
these  modern  orchestras.  There  must  be  something 
the  matter  with  my  musical  ear,  for  I  cannot  see 
any  more  real  music  in  much  of  the  stuff  that  is 
played  on  the  radio  today  than  in  what  I  helped  to 
produce  as  a  kid  in  our  tin  pan  bands.  It  seems  to 
me  that  our  music  is  just  plain  savage.  The  savages 
had  rhythm  and  that’s  all  you  can  say  for  much  of 
the  stuff  we  have  to  listen  to  now. 

Why,  oh  why,  with  all  of  the  splendid  ballads 
like  those  written  by  Stephen  Foster,  and  with  all 
of  the  fine  classical  music  available,  do  the  radio 
folks,  who  do  such  a  good  job  otherwise,  give  us  so 
much  of  this  crazy  music? 

Or  am  I  wrong?  Do  the  majority  of  people  like 
it?  Is  our  modem  musical  taste  in  the  same  class 
with  what  some  publishers  claim  is  the  taste  of 
most  modern  readers?  Publishers  and  writers  claim, 
you  know,  that  a  book  cannot  be  sold  nowadays 
unless  it  is  filled  with  sex  stuff  that  no  decent  par- 
*ent  would  want  his  children  to  read.  What  do  you 
think  ? 

DON’T  MISS  IT 

HOPE  YOU  like  as  well  as  I  do,  the  story  on  the 
next  page  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Genung,  entitled  “After 
the  Revolution.”  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four 
stories  that  will  appear  in  succeeding  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist . 

The  only  way  we  have  of  judging  the  future  is  by 
what  has  happened  in  the  past,  and  it  is  a  good  way, 
for  history  does  repeat  itself.  As  you  read  this  in¬ 
teresting  story,  keep  in  mind  that  if  you  run  into 
debt  and  lose  your  farm  you  will  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  Timothy  Rhodes  and  other  farmers 
of  his  time  had  of  moving  West  and  getting  an¬ 
other  chance  in  a  new  country.  The  new  lands  are 
all  gone.  You  will  have  to  solve  your  problems 
where  you  are.  That  makes  it  tougher! 

Now,  before  you  forget  it,  turn  your  head  about 
two  inches  to  the  next  page  and  start  reading 
“After  the  Revolution.” 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  TIOGA  DIVISION  of  the  Erie  ran  into  the 
lumber  country  and  soft  coal  fields  of  northern 
Pennsylvania.  Its  trains  seemed  to  stop  at  every 
house  and  twice  at  double  houses.  It  didn’t  quite 
deserve  the  reputation  which  the  yarns  of  its  pas¬ 
sengers  gave  it,  but  it  almost  did.  Here  is  one  of 
the  yams: 

Pulling  into  Blossburg  the  conductor  demanded  a 
ticket  from  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard. 

“You  got  my  ticket,”  said  the  passenger. 

“I  did  not,”  replied  the  conductor.  “Where  did  y°u 
get  on?” 

“I  got  on  at  Pine  City.” 

“I  know  better  than  that,”  the  conductor  sai  • 
“Nobody  got  on  at  Pine  City  except  a  little  boy 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  was  that  lit 
boy.” 
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Alter  the  Revolution 

By  A.  B.  GENUNG 


Editor's  Note  :  This  is  the  first  of  four 
stories  about  a  family  farm  and  how  the 
generations  on  it  fared  after  four  great 
wars. 

A  democracy,  it  seems,  can  only  finance 
a  major  war  by  borrowing  or  by  printing 
paper  money  or  both — that  is,  by  infla¬ 
tion.  Inflation  and  subsequent  deflation 
are  hard  on  the  farm  business. 

We  are  going  through  a  great  inflation- 
deflation  period  now.  Maybe  the  past  has 
some  lessons  for  us.  Let  us  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

IMOTHY  RHODES  was  licked.  He 
had  taken  many  a  hard  knock,  but 
this  was  different.  This  looked  like  the 
finish.  The  bottom  had  dropped  out  of 
his  grain  and  flax,  pigs  and  chickens, 
lambs,  and  even  the  home-made  pot¬ 
ash.  They  had  foreclosed  his  mortgage 
and  served  dispossess  papers.  The 
sheriff  had  come,  done  his  business, 
and  ridden  away  on  his  black  mare. 

Timothy  went  out  under  the  butter¬ 
nut  tree  and  sat  down  on  the  over¬ 
turned  soap  kettle.  It  was  pleasant 
here  in  the  early  March  sunshine,  with 
mandrakes  poking  up  along  the  stone 
wall  and  the  first  robins  singing  as 
though  glad  to  be  back  in  Jersey.  But 
the  swelling  buds  and  warming  land 
brought  no  pleasure  to  Timothy. 

Patience — her  name  might  well  have 
been  Courage  too — came  out  and  lean¬ 
ed  against  the  butternut,  awkward  in 
her  sympathy  for  her  husband,  yet  a 
strong  helpmate  in  time  of  trouble. 

“All  our  hard  work  gone — ”  her 
husband  swept  an  arm  over  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  little  fields  and  woods.  “What 
have  we  done  that  wasn’t  right? 
Haven’t  we  worked  and  pinched  ?  Made 
good  crops  and  good  cattle.  What’s  the 
matter  with  us?” 

“Course  we’ve  worked.  No  blame  on 
you,  Tim.  No  blame  on  the  Snyders  or 
the  Hamiltons  either.  They’re  in  the 
same  fix.  It’s  the  times,  that’s  all. 
How’s  a  body  to  make  taxes  and  pay¬ 
ments  'with  wheat  under  two  shillings 
and  no  market  at  all  for  eggs  and 
beef?” 

His  wife’s  voice  was  gentle  and  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact.  But  Timothy’s  was  edged 
with  bitterness. 

“Didn’t  I  help  make  this  country? 
Didn’t  I  do  my  share  o’  the  fightin’? 
Didn't  I  carry  British  lead  out  o’  Mon¬ 
mouth?” 

He  slapped  a  long  scar  on  his  fore¬ 
arm. 

“Things’ve  been  worse  these  last 
five  years  than  ever  they  were  under 
th’  King!” 

“For  prices,  yes.  But  not  in  some 
other  ways.  It’s  always  like  this  after 
a  big  war.  Grandfather  Kenny  used 
to  tell  the.  same  story  from  Flanders. 
Seems  like  this  new  Congress,  if  they 


ever  get  organized,  might  do  some¬ 
thing  for  us  ordinary  folks  ’stead  of 
talking  about  giving  themselves  six 
dollars  a  day  to  sit  over  there  in  New 
York  and  make  laws  for  us  to  mind.” 

Timothy  was  silent,  his  face  grim 
and  haggard.  Both  were  held  by  their 
own  thoughts  for  some  time. 

At  length  Patience  spoke  in  her  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  way.  Her  tone  was  steady 
and  reassuring.  It  somehow  conveyed 
strength. 

“  ’Tisn’t  as  though  we  were  destitute, 
like  Jared  Hamilton.  We’ve  got  our 
health.  We’ve  got  the  steers,  a  good 
prime  yoke  fit  for  travel.  We’ve  got 
the  wagon.  We’ve  got  our  furnishin’s. 
And — we’ve  got  each  other.” 

She  moved  closer  and  dropped  her 
arm  awkwardly  about  his  neck.  The 
grim  lines  of  his  face  softened  and  re¬ 
laxed  perceptibly. 

Then  she  said  a  final  word,  said  it 
slowly  as  with  a  sort  of  effort. 

“And  we’ve  still  got  the  claim  up 
in  York.” 

That  was  the  unspoken  thought 
about  which  both  their  minds  had  been 
revolving  for  days.  That  title  to  a  tract 
up  in  the  deep  wilderness  of  the  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  country  in  York  State — deed 
to  a  soldier’s  holding  that  Timothy  had 
bought  from  a  careless  veteran  for  a 
greatcoat,  five  Spanish  dollars,  and  a 
jug  of  rum. 

“That’s  the  way  it  looks,”  said 
Timothy  slowly,  after  a  time. 

What  his  simple  words  meant  was 
that  their  only  recourse  now  was  to 
migrate  north,  to  the  frontier.  Perhaps 
they  had  both  known  it  from  the  first, 
in  their  hearts.  Perhaps  both  had  un¬ 
consciously  embraced  the  idea— a  new 
start  and  new  opportunity  in  a  new 
land.  The  frontier  had  become  the  re¬ 
fuge  and  the  hope  of  many  a  poor 
debtor  these  days,  if  he  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  keep  out  of  debtors’ 
prison.  But  this  was  the  first  time  that 
the  thought  had  really  been  brought 
out  into  the  open  by  Timothy  and  Pa¬ 
tience. 

After  a  long  silence  Timothy  began 
to  talk  about  York  State  and  life  in 
the  wilderness,  gradually  seeming  to 
find  relief  in  this  talk,  until  his  words 
actually  were  leading  toward  plans 
for  an  exodus  of  the  Rhodes  family. 
So  swiftly  did  the  leading  event  of 
their  lives  mature  and  shape  itself. 

And  it  was  as  a  part  of  that  event 
that  a  new  clearing  was  eventually  to 
be  carved  out  of  the  wilderness  of  the 
Finger  Lakes  country,  a  new  farm 
founded  for  the  generations  of  coming 
Rhodes. 

For  before  the  end  of  that  March, 
in  the  year  1789,  Timothy  and  Patience 
( Continued  on  page  15) 
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G.Song  Q^the  Lazy  ra^ 
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A  LTHOUGH  I’ve  known  her  ’most 
my  life,  I  still  can’t  understand  my 
wife.  Whene’er  I  sit  around  the  house 
she  says  that  I’m  a  lazy  louse;  she 
yowls  at  me  for  hours  on  end  if  I  don’t 
get  outside  and  tend  the  stock  or  help 
at  maltin’  hay,  it  makes  me  mad  to 
hear  her  say,  “I  think  you’re  scared 
of  gettin’  dirt  upon  your  nice  clean 
pants  and  shirt.”  But  if  I  do  get  out 
and  work  some  strange,  mysterious 
female  quirk  makes  her  turn  right 
around  and  roar,  “Look  what  you’ve 
done  to  my  clean  floor,  why  must  you 
get  dirt  on  your  feet,  now  you  can  stay 
outside  and  eat!” 

There’s  nothing  that  is  quite  so 
strange  as  how  a  woman’s  mind  can 
change.  One  day  Mirandy  will  com¬ 
plain  ’cause  we’ve  had  weeks  without 
a  rain,  and  then  when  'it  begins  to 
storm  she’s  mad  ’cause  it  ain’t  dry 
and  warm.  She’ll  buy  a  hat  with  greatest  glee  and  then  she’ll  go  to  church 
and  see  the  same  thing  on  some  other  head  and  whisper,  “I  wish  I  were  dead.” 
She'll  point  out  gals  with  too  much  weight,  then  say  that  fatter  ones  look 
great;  she  changes  ideas  ev’ry  day,  I  never  know  what  I  dare  say.  On  just 
°he  thing  she  stays  the  same,  and  that  is  how  I  cause  her  shame. 


Wake  up  to  the  flavor  of  GOLDEN  COf^N 
in  the  lightest,  most  scrumptious  FLAKES  ever/ 


THEY’RE  WONDERFUL!— these  crisp 
petals  of  golden  corn!  Heap  ’em  into  your 
fattest  bowls,  garnish  ’em  with  sugar  and 
cream  . . .  they’re  taste- thrillers!  And  rich 
in  food  value — a  great  quick-energy  food. 
So,  “break  fast ”  with  Post’s  Corn 
Toasties — for  the  kind  of  energy  that 
gives  your  day  a  flying  start!  P.S. — in 
the  new  “FreshProtector”  package. 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  June  5,  194^ 
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Fight 

"HimEM  /fflmGER" 


HAND  FEEDING 


...  to  protect  your  milk  cows, 
young  and  dry  stock  and  beef  cattle  from  profit-robbing: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  menace  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lac\ing 
in  the  daily  ration.  Write  for  free  information  about  supplementary 
mineral  feeding  and  the  3  WAYS  of  feeding  MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


NEAR'S 


WITH 


(Q^i  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

u  health 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


BLIZZARD 


The  Blizzard  handles  any  crop — wet, 
green  or  dry — delivers  it  at  any  an¬ 
gle  direct  from  blower  fans  to  silo, 
hay  mow  or  pit  silo  without  trouble¬ 
some  elbows.  This  all-angle  pipe  out¬ 
let  is  one  of  Blizzard’s  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  NOT  AVAILABLE  IN  ANY 
OTHER  MACHINE.  Blizzard’s  15  un¬ 
usual  features  of  advanced  engineer¬ 
ing  and  construction  mean  many  years 
of  easy,  trouble-free  operation  with 
complete  satisfaction — the  reason  Bliz¬ 
zard  is  the  choice  of  so  many  success- 
ful  farmers. 

Get  the  Blizzard  Catalog,  also  the 
valuable  Blizzard  Booklet,  “The  Why 
and  How  of  Grass  Silage”  from  your 
nearby  Blizzard 
Dealer  or  Service 
Distributor  or  Write: 


BLIZZARD 

1  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 


IRELAND  ho'?! 


You  can  unload  hay  faster,  easier.  .  .  whether 
It’s  loose  or  baled.  .  .  replace  a  team  at  the 
barn  .  .  .  save  a  driver's  tune.  Get  your  haying 
done  EARLY — and  then  use  this  “Extra  Hand’’ 
to  speed  up  tough  jobs  year  round.  It’s  great 
for  storing  apples,  potatoes,  ice,  feed,  bales, 
pulling  stumps.  Your  dealer  has  your  Ireland 
Hoist  now.  Stop  in  and  see  it. 

BEN  NETT- 1  RELAND,  INC. 

618  Call  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 


offer  Grass  Silage  prizes 


JUST  A  WEEK  after  our  first  pub¬ 
lic  announcement  of  grass  silage 
contests  at  county  fairs,  nearly  half 
of  the  138  fairs  we  invited  had  ac¬ 
cepted  our  offer  of  $10  to  give  as  first 
award  in  a  grass  silage  competitive 
class  this  year!  By  May  20,  applica¬ 
tions  were  in  from  fairs  in  every  state 
in  the  Northeast  except  Rhode  Island. 
They  are  still  coming  in  every  day. 

Realizing  the  tremendous  interest  in 
grass  silage,  American  Agriculturist 
and  a  group  of  farm  organizations  and 
manufacturers  agreed  to  donate  what¬ 
ever  sum  was  necessary  to  offer  a  $10 
first  award  for  exhibitors  at  every 
fair  in  the  Northeast  that  offered  the 
new  class.  We  had  mailed  out  $580  to 
58  fairs  as  of  May  20.  There  is  no 
deadline  as  to  when  we  will  accept  ap¬ 
plications  as  long  as  the  class  is  of¬ 
fered  this  year.  Fair  officials  should 
write  to  Contest  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist ,  Ithaca,  New  York,  for 
their  check,  score  cards  and 
booklets  if  they  decide  to  of¬ 
fer  the  class. 

Prize  .Money 
Sources 

Participating  with  us  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  money  for  the  North¬ 
east  Grass  Silage  Contests 
are: 

Babson  Bros.  Co.,  Blizzai'd 
Mfg.  Co.,  The  Borden  Co.,  J.  I. 

Case  Co.,  Craine,  Inc.,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative 
Ass’n.,  Inc.,  Frick  Co.  (distribu¬ 
tors  for  Fox  River  Tractor  Co.),  Cooper¬ 
ative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Gehl 
Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Grange  Silo  Co.,  Inc., 
Harder  Silo  Co.,  Inc.,  H.  D.  Hudson  Mfg. 
Co.,  International  Minerals  and  Chemical 
Corp.,  Kraft  Foods  Co.,  Milk  Dealers 
Ass’n.  of  Metropolitan  New  York,  New 
York  State  Grange,  Papec  Machine  Co., 
and  Solvay  Sales  Corp. 


Ontario  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  18-21 
Canandaigua. 

Columbia  County  Agr.  Society,  Sept.  4-6 
Chatham. 

Tompkins  County  Agr.  and  Hort.  Society, 
Aug.  23-28,  Ithaca 

Esseit  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  3l-Sept. 
3,  Westport. 

Otsego  County  Fair  Ass’n.,  Inc.,  Sept, 
13-18,  Morris. 

Jefferson  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  17- 
21,  Watertown. 

Afton  Driving  Park  and  Agr.  Ass’n., 
Aug.  10-14,  Afton. 

Orange  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  16-21. 
Middletown. 

Lewis  County  Agr  Society,  Aug.  16-21, 
Lowville. 

Gouverneur  and  St  Lawrence  County 
Fair,  Aug.  9-14,  Gouverneur. 

Cattaraugus  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug. 
31-Sept.  3,  Little  Valley. 

Cayuga  County  Big  6  Picnic,  Aug.  28, 
Auburn.  Second  prize  $5;  third,  $3; 
fourth,  $2. 

Seneca  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  17-21, 
Seneca  Falls. 

Cortland  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  30- 
Sept.  4,  Cortland-.  Second  prize  $5;  third, 
83;  fourth,  $2. 

Saratoga  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  24- 
28,  Ballston  Spa. 

Franklin  County  Agr.  Society, 
Aug.  23-29,  Malone. 

Hemlock  Lake  Union  Agr.  So¬ 
ciety,  Sept.  15-18,  Hemlock. 
Montgomery  County  Agr.  Soci¬ 
ety,  Sept.  4-8,  Fonda. 
Dundee  Fair  Ass’n.,  Sept.  21-24, 
Dundee. 

VERMONT 

Hartland  Fair,  Inc.,  Aug.  18-20, 
Hartland. 

World’s  Fair  Union  Agr.  Soci¬ 
ety,  Sept.  21-23.  Tunbridge. 
Rutland  County  Agr.  Society, 
Sept.  6-11,  Rutland 
Addison  County  Field  Day,  Aug. 
7,  Middlebury. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Tioga  Valley  Fair,  Aug.  11-14,  Tioga. 

Wayne  County  Fair,  Sept.  21-25,  Hones- 
dale.  Second  prize  $7.50;  third,  $5; 
fourth,  $2.50. 

Sullivan  County  Agr.  Society,  Sept.  1-4, 
Forksville. 

Northern  Wayne  Community  Fair,  Sep'- 
2-4,  Lakewood. 

Falls-Overland  Fair,  Sept.  16-18,  Mill  City. 


Extra  Prizes 

Northeast  county  fairs  that  have 
agreed  by  application,  telegram  and 
letter  to  participate  in  the  program  to 
promote  grass  silage  by  having  a  class 
in  it  this  year  are  listed  below  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  dates  and  location  of  each 
fair. 

Most  of  the  fairs  have  indicated  that 
they  will  award  at  least  first,  second 
and  third  place  ribbons  in  addition  tc 
the  $10  first  prize  from  the  fund  do¬ 
nated  by  American  Agriculturist  and 
participating  sponsors. 

Several  of  the  fairs  have  already 
notified  us  of  additional  cash  awards 
they  will  give  to  other  than  first  place 
winners.  These  are  led  by  the  Wayne 
County  Fair  at  Honesdale,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  has  added  $15  in  order 
to  give  $10  for  first,  $7.50  for  second, 
$5  for  third,  and  $2.50  for  the  fourth- 
place  exhibit. 

We  have  indicated  on  the  list  the 
amounts  of  extra  prizes.  Many  of  the 
fairs  have  decided  to  have  extra  awards 
but  have  not  yet  notified  us  of  the 
amounts.  They  will  be  printed  in  this 
column  when  we  get  the  information 

Fairs  Entered  to  May  20 

NEW  YORK 

Palmyra  Union  Agr.  Society,  Sept.  8-11, 
Palmyra. 

Rensselaer  County  Agr.  and  Hort.  Soci¬ 
ety,  Sept.  6-9,  Schaghticoke. 
Foui’-County  Agr.  Fair,  Aug.  18-21,  De- 
Ruyter.  Second  prize  $5. 

Chenango  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  24- 
28,  Norwich. 

Silver  Lake  Agr.  and  Mech.  Ass’n.,  Aug. 
24-27,  Warsaw. 

Genesee  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  2-7, 
Batavia. 

Brookfield-Madison  County  Agr.  Society, 
Sept.  5-9,  Brookfield. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Sussex  County  Farm  and  Horse  Show, 
Aug.  11-14,  Branchville. 

Flemington  Agr.  Fair,  Aug.  31  -  Sept.  6, 
Flemington. 

Gloucester  County  Fair  Ass’n.,  Aug.  4-/, 
Woodbury. 

Morris  County  Fair  Ass’n.,  Aug.  l<-*b 
Troy  Hills, ’Boonton.  Second  prize  3>o; 
third,  $2.50. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Essex  County  Fair,  Aug.  29-Sept.  4,  Tops- 
field. 

Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden  AM 
Society  Three  County  Fair,  Sept.  5-lb 
Northampton.  , 

Barrington  Fair  Ass’n.,  Aug.  29-Sept.  > 
Great  Barrington. 

MAINE 

Maine  State  Fair  Ass’n.,  Sept.  6-11 
Lewiston.  , 

West  Washington  Agr  Society,  (daies 
not  set),  Cherryfield. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Grange  Fair  Ass’n.,  Plymout 
Fair,  Sept.  15-18,  Plymouth. 

West  Rockingham  Fair,  Sept.  3-6,  Dei  *■ 
Hopkinton  Fair,  Sept.  6-8,  ContoocooK. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bethlehem  Fair  Society,  S'ept.  11-12,  Bet 
lehem.  _  „i.u 

North  Haven  Fair,  Sept  10-12,  N 
Haven.  . 

Chester  Agr.  and  Mech.  Society,  (Q 
follow),  Chester.  ,  i 

New  London  County  4-H  Fair,  Sept- 
North  Stonington. 

Riverton  Fair,  (Date  not  set),  R>ve 
Applications  are  coming  to  the  Gaa:,s 
Silage  Contest  Editor  every  day.  Thos 
received  after  May  20  will  appear  1 
the  next  issue  of  the  American  Ag> 1 
culturist  together  with  names  of  o  e 
fairs  offering  additional  prizes. 

We  have  not  yet  received  their  aP 
plications  but  secretaries  have  tol  ” 
by  ’phone  that  the  following  New  0 - 
fairs  will  also  offer  a  grass  si  ag 
( Continued .  on  Page  ID 


food  demands 
vou  need 


A  BETTER 

tractor  o 
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T)  take  full  advantage  of  today’s  wide-open  food 
market,  you  must  produce  all  you  possibly  can. 

That  means  your  tractor  must  be  kept  working  longer 
—  its  engine  parts  protected  better  —  for  right  now  your 
tractor  is  probably  the  most  essential  and  most  profit¬ 
able  investment  you  have! 

ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS  are  out  of  the  question.  They  can't 
be  expected  to  give  more  than  60-70  hours  of  protection  —  and 
that’s  not  half  enough  for  a  labor-loaded  tractor  engine. 

higher  priced  oils  may  break  down  after  a  mere  100  hours. 
Work  them  longer  than  that  and  you’re  liable  to  work  your 
vital  tractor  into  the  repair  shop  —  and  yourself  into  unneces¬ 
sary  trouble. 

BUT  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  UPON  VEEDOL  to  give  a  full  150  hours 
of  protection  —  because  every  drop  of  Veedol  is  refined  from 
100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude — the  finest  in  the  world! 
Yes,  Nature  has  endowed  Veedol  with  a  tougher,  longer-lasting 
film  of  protection”  — an  amazing  ability  to  withstand  grueling 
heat  and  pressure,  and  so  outwear  ordinary  oils! 


NOW.. .when  so  much  depends  upon  your  tractor ,  make  sure  it's  guarded  with 


VEEBOL 

The  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


TIDE  water 
^ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York  Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


Available 
in  5  gallon 
pails, 

15,  30  and 
55  gallon 
drums. 


SAVES  OIL  — 

good  for  150  hours  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  TRACTORS  — 

with  oil  protection  that  assures 
long,  economical  service. 


Now  at  Tydol  Flying  -A-  Dealers 
FEDERAL  TIRES  — "Good  ...  for  a  long  safe  ride'4 


SAVES  FUEL  — 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  — 

by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIRS— 

through  greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  wear. 
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CONTROL  = 

BACTERIA  ECONOMICALLY 


with  BK  PLAN 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Yes,  the  B-K  Sanitation  Plan  which 
includes  the  use  of  B-K  Chlorine- 
Bearing  Powder  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  keep  utensils  clean 
and  sanitized  .  .  .  and  thus  help  in¬ 
crease  your  milk  profits.  B-K  Powder 
is  easy  and  economical  to  use — 1/6 
cent  per  gallon  for  sanitizing  rinse. 
Contains  50%  available  chlorine. 
And  it’s  the  chlorine  that  kills  many 
bacteria,  including  thermodurics. 

ADOPT  THE  B-K  SANITATION  PLAN 

Rinse  all  utensils  and  wipe  teats  and 
udders  with  B-K  solution  before  milk¬ 
ing  .  .  .  rinse,  then  scrub  utensils 
after  milking  with  General  Manual 
Kleanscr  .  .  .  rinse  with  hot  water 
and  store.  These  simple  steps  have 
helped  get  amazingly  low  counts  and 
high  quality  milk.  For  accumula¬ 
tions  of  milkstone,  use  Pennclean  .  .  . 
Pennsalt’s  new  milkstone  remover. 

Send  for  helpful  literature  on  the 
profitable  B-K  Plan.  Write  to  Dept. 
AA,  B-K  Division,  Pennsylvania  Salt 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 

Ipehh^salt/ 

DAIRY  CHEMICALS 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 

Tomato  . . 

Cabbage  . . 

Cauliflower  . 

Sweet  Potato  . 

Brussels  Sprout 

Broccoli  . 

Pepper  . . 

Col  lard  . 

Celery  . 

Celery — Ready  June 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100 

500 

1000 

1000 

pstg. 

pstg. 

pstg. 

F.O.B. 

prpd. 

prpd. 

prpd. 

Sewell. 

$1.00 

$3.00 

$4.00 

$3.00 

.90 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 

1.15 

3.50 

fi.Ofl 

5.00 

1.25 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

(.15 

3.25 

4.50 

3.50 

1.00 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

1.25 

4.00 

7.00 

6.00 

1.00 

2.75 

4.00 

2.50 

1.00 

3.25 

4.50 

3.75 

25th 

All  Plants  carefully  packed  in  live  moss. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  i. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-FOUR  YEARS. 


RUBY  KING  AND  CALIFORNIA  WONDER  SWEET 
PEPPER  PLANTS:  500 — $2.75:  1.000 — $5.50. 
BERMUDA  AND  PR1ZETAKER  ONION  PLANTS: 
500— $2.25:  1,000— $4.50. 

PORTO  RICO  POTATO  PLANTS  FROM  CERTIFIED 
SEED:  500 — $2.50:  1.000— $4.75. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS:  100— $1.00. 

RUTGER  AND  MARGLOBE  TOMATO  PLANTS:  500— 
$2.00;  1,000— $3.50. 

COPENHAGEN  MARKET.  GOLDEN  ACRE.  BALL- 
HEAD.  EARLY  JERSEY,  CHARLESTON  WAKE¬ 
FIELD,  FLAT  DUTCH  CABBAGE  PLANTS:  500— 
$1.75:  1,000— $3.00. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— EARLY  JERSEY.  CHARLESTON 
WAKEFIELD.  FLAT  DUTCH,  COPENHAGEN  MAR¬ 
KET.  B ALLHEAD.  GOLDEN  ACRE:  500.  $1.75:  1,000. 
$3.00. 

MARGLOBE  AND  RUTGER  TOMATO  PLANTS— 500. 

m  (vi-  |  A/ui  c  ;  vi 

CAI  LIFLOWER  PLANTS— $1.00  per  Hundred. 
BERMUDA  AND  PRIZETAKER  ONION  PLANTS  — 
son  •  i  nun  £4  so 

RUBY  ‘KING  AND  'CALIFORNIA  WONDER  PEPPER 
PLANTS  (SWEET)— 500.  $2.75:  1,000,  $5.50. 

PORTO  RICO  POTATO  PLANTS  FROM  CERTIFIED 
SEED— 500,  $2.50:  1.000,  $4.75. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


MILLIONS  FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS:  Cabbage:  Wake- 
fields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Ballhead,  Fiat  Dutch, 
Savoy.  Beets,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Collard,  Brussel  Sprouts, 
Broccoli,  Tomato:  300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00:  1000,  $3.50. 
Postpaid.  Potatoes.  Sweet,  Hot  Pepper:  100,  50c;  1000. 
$4,00,  Cauliflower  100,  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
R,  R.  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA. 


NEW  FORDSQN  MOTORS,  CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs — high  tension  magneto  and 
bracket  assemblies.  Send  for  list. 

FISK,  ALDEN  COMPANY 
132  Breekline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mas*. 


New  York  State  Celery  Growers 
Organize  for  Better  Marketing 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


CLIFFORD  COLBURN  of  Rose, 
Wayne  County,  heads  the  New 
York  State  Celery  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  new  organization  which  is  try¬ 
ing  to  solve  some  perplexing  market¬ 
ing  problems.  O.  W.  Dryer  of  Fairport 
is  vice-president,  and  other  directors 
include:  Marion  I.  Johnson,  William¬ 
son;  Fred  Wright,  Savannah;  James 
Phillips,  Williamson;  Thomas  Sheahan, 
Ontario;  Fred  Stone,  Newark;  George 
Colvin,  Wolcott;  A.  B.  DeHondt,  Sa¬ 
vannah;  S.  C.  Lookup,  Marion;  Clar¬ 
ence  Karney,  Wolcott;  Arthur  Donk, 
Fairport;  Howard  Donk,  Savannah; 
L.  C.  Growers,  Rose,  and  Isaac  Tack, 
Newark. 

Cherry  Progress 

Earl  Harding  of  Albion  again  heads 
the  New  York  State  Cherry  Growers’ 
Association,  which  this  year  is  15 
years  old.  It  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  commodity  groups 
in  the  state.  Since  Elmer  G.  Butts, 
Sodus  grower,  first  headed  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  it  has  been  responsible  for 
organizing  cherry  growers  in  other 
states  and  nationally.  It  also  has 
brought  about  a  high  degree  of  co¬ 
operation  in  promoting  marketing  of 
cherries. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  state  asso¬ 
ciation  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  price 
“stick,”  because  so  much  depended  on 
the  crops  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
New  York  delegates  went  to  those 
states,  sold  growers  on  the  benefits  of 
organization,  and  eventually  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cherry  Council  was  formed. 

Horace  M.  Putnam  of  Lyons,  former 
state  president,  still  heads  the  national 
body.  One  of  its  early  discoveries  was 
that  growers  had  a  continuing  interest 
in  the  crop  until  it  was  consumed.  A 
high  price  to  processors  one  year  was 
a  handicap  the  following  year  unless 
stocks  were  well  moved  out  of  process¬ 
ors’  hands  and  off  retail  shelves.  So 
the  growers  sat  down  with  processors 
to  work  out  ways  of  popularizing  red 
sour  cherries.  National  Cherry  Week 
centering  around  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  is  one  of  the  successful  promotions. 

This  year  the  promotional  work  has 
been  given  added  impetus  by  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Red  Cherry  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  which  growers  and  processors 
have  equal  voice  and  jointly  pay  the 
bills.  Harding  says  the  state  associa¬ 
tion  now  has  859  members,  and  that 
every  cherry  grower  has  benefited  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Continuance  of  wet  and  cool  weather 
for  nearly  three  weeks  has  upset 
earlier  plans  of  many  upstate  farmers. 
During  April  and  the  first  week  in 


May,  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  the 
planned  oats  crop  was  planted  in  many 
sections.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
little  planting  of  any  kind  up  to  this 
writing. 

On  high  ground,  wheat  is  looking 
good,  but  on  many  stretches,  excessive 
moisture  is  showing  up  in  yellowing. 
Pastures  have  grown  less  than  usual 
because  of  lack  of  sunshine,  too  much 
rain  and  cool  days  and  nights.  Little 
or  no  corn  has  been  planted,  and  can¬ 
ning  crop  growers  are  beginning  to 
worry.  In  some  sections  a  good  acre¬ 
age  of  peas  was  planted  before  the 
rains  started,  and  generally  these  are 
off  to  a  good  start. 

The  season  has  been  unfavorable  for 
fruit  growers,  except  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  In  Western  New  York,  weather 
has  favored  scab  development  and  wet 
weather  has  retarded  spraying.  In 
many  sections  there  was  a  minimum 
of  good  pollinating  conditions  during 
bloom. 

Pastiin*  Strategy 

This  year  at  Gannett  Farms  we  had 
about  10  acres  of  rye  pasture  near  the 
dairy  barn.  Last  year  we  had  a  similar 
strip,  but  due  to  excessively  wet  wea¬ 
ther  we  had  to  delay  turning  out  the 
cows.  Result  was  that  when  we  did 
turn  them  out  the  rye  was  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  that  the  cows  would  not  eat  the 
rye.  We  let  it  go  for  grain,  but  it  hurt 
to  lose  the  pasture. 

This  year  in  spite  of  soft  ground 
we  turned  the  cows  into  the  rye,  partly 
because  we  were  getting  short  of  hay. 
We  kept  the  cows  in  the  rye  as  long 
as  we  could,  to  save  tramping  other 
pastures.  The  rye  will  be  plowed  or 
disced  and  planted  to  sudan  grass. 

4*rass  Silage 

By  the  time  you  read  this  or  soon 
thereafter  we  will  be  putting  up  grass 
silage.  The  first  piece  we  plan  to  cut 
includes  a  good  percentage  of  Ladino 
clover.  While  generally  we  are  inclined 
to  use  no  preservatives  in  grass  silage, 
we  niay  use  some  on  the  first  piece, 
depending  partly  on  weather  conditions 
and  how  well  we  wilt  it. 

We  also  are  getting  ready  to  mow- 
finish  some  baled  hay.  We  feel  that  field 
baling  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  method  of  handling  a  large 
amount  of  dry  hay.  Like  most  farmers, 
we  got  stuck  with  bad  weather  last 
.year.  So  we  are  installing  a  fan  with 
the  idea  of  being  able  to  dry  any  baled 
hay  that  may  not  be  quite  finished  in 
the  field.  We  are  discarding  some  of 
the  routine  ideas  with  the  hope  that 
we  may  be  able  to  simplify  the  process 
a  little  bit. 


On  May  15  the  winners  of  the  4-H  Fox  Trapping  Contest,  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  American  Agriculturist,  spent  the  day  in 
Ithaca.  They  visited  the  artificial  bull  barn,  the  game  farm  and  fish  hatchery  and 
in  the  afternoon  they  attended  the  Cornell-Columbia  baseball  game. 

Shown  here  are  the  winners  as  they  participated  in  a  broadcast  over  WHCU  during 
the  noon  hour.  From  left  to  right  they  are:  Sam  Ferguson  of  Newburgh  who  won 
first  place  for  the  best  pelt;  A.  H.  Underhill,  District  Wildlife  Manager  of  the  State 
Conservation  Department;  Robert  Gage  of  Canandaigua  who  won  first  place  in  the 
contest  with  IS  foxes;  Walter  Marks  of  Clifton  Springs,  second,  with  15  foxes  and 
Bud  Lang  of  Dansville  who  won  second  place  for  the  best  pelt. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  5,  194.& 
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Thousands  > 
of  satisfied 
HARDER  SILO 
owners ! 


That's  because  HARDER  is  the  SILO 
that's  built  right,  the  silo  that  assures 
minimum  spoilage  with  a  minimum  of 
•  maintenance  trouble  and  expense. 
Stronger,  more  rigid,  more  air-tight. 
Original  continuous  door  front. 


complete  information 
about  HARDER  — the 
silo  that  has  proved  it¬ 
self  for  more  than  50 
years  as  the  best  to 
own,  the  easiest  to  use 
and  the  biggest 
money  saver — 
and  maker — for 
the  dairy  farm¬ 
er.  Specify  size 
desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  and  Poultry  need 


IN  FEED 


When  buying  formula  feeds,  mineral 
mixtures  or  salt  blocks,  make  sure 
they  contain  iodine.  Generally  they 
do— most  high-grade  feed  products 
supply  iqrnNE. 

iodine  will  help  keep  your  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  free  from  goiter 
and  related  conditions.  As  a  result, 
offspring  will  be  healthier,  better 
able  to  survive. 

To  be  sure  you  are  getting  iodine 
in  the  feeds  and  minerals  you  buy, 
ask  your  dealer. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The  Place 
of  iodine  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm 
Animals." 


A 


\ 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you 
miserable,  don 't  just  complain  and  do  nothing 
about  them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that 
your  kidneys  need  attention. 

ThekidneysareNature’schiefwayof  taking 
excess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the 
blood.  They  help  most  people  pass  about  3 
pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters 
don’t  work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays 
in  the  blood.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging 
backaches,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of 
pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling, 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizzi¬ 
ness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart- 

ingandburningsometimesshowsthereissome- 

thing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan  s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
the  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  througn 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


D  (321) 
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Don’t  Waste  Plant  Food 


THERE  are  at  least  two  ways  of 
putting  a  value  on  farm  manure. 
One  way  is  to  figure  the  cost  of  an 
equal  amount  of  plant  food  bought  in 
bags  Another  would  be  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  increased  crops  grown  by 
a  ton  of  manure.  Taking  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  commercial  carriers  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus  and  potash,  it  would 
cost  at  least  $2.50  to  buy  the  same 
amount  of  plant  food  that  a  ton  of 
farm  manure  contains. 

In  addition,  everyone  agrees  that  the 
humus  content  of  manure  is  very  val¬ 
uable  but  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
express  it  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
We  do  know  that  when  the  humus  con¬ 
tent  of  a  field  gets  lower  and  lower, 
the  soil  on  that  field  becomes  difficult 
to  work  and  crop  yields  decrease  from 
year  to  year. 

Including  a  normal  amount  of  bed¬ 
ding,  a  mature  cow  will  produce  about 
one  ton  of  manure  a  month.  Twelve 
tons  a  year  at  a  minimum  value  of 
$2.50  figures  up  to  $30  and  the  manure 
from  a  30-cow  dairy  is  worth  $900  a 
year.  It  isn’t  cash,  blit  properly  cared 
for  it  is  as  good  as  money  in  the  bank. 
About  one-third  of  this  will  be  dropped 
on  pasture.  Pastures  must  have  plant 
food  too,  and  so  it  is  far  from  wasted. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  close  to 
half  the  fertilizing  value  of  manure  is 
lost  on  many  farms  before  the  manure 
ever  reaches  the  land.  These  losses  re¬ 
sult  from  the  formation  of  ammonia 
which  escapes  into  the  air,  from  decay 
of  the  organic  matter  by  bacteria,  and 
from  the  leaching  of  soluble  plant 
foods  by  rain. 

How  can  these  losses  be  kept  at  a 
minimum  ? 

OUse  adequate  bedding.  Straw 
contains  minerals  which  are 
available  when  the  bedding  decays,  but 
the  chief  value  in  preventing  losses  of 
plant  food  comes  from  soaking  up  of 
liquids  which  contain  well  toward  half 
the  plant  food. 

Reinforce  manure  with  super¬ 
phosphate.  This  has  two  advant¬ 
ages.  Manure  is  relatively  high  in  ni¬ 
trogen  and  potash  but  low  in  phos¬ 
phorus;  therefore,  it  is  not  a  balanced 
plant  food.  Crop  yields  from  reinforced 
manure  are  often  double  yields  from 
same  amount  of  manure  not  reinforced. 

The  second  benefit  comes  from  soak¬ 
ing  up  of  liquids  and  by  preventing 
losses  of  ammonia.  Some  farmers  use 
hydrated  lime  in  the  stable.  It  makes 
a  good-looking  stable  but  it  does  not 
prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia;  in  fact,  it 
may  increase  it.  Ground  limestone  will 
not  increase  loss  of  ammonia  and  will 
Prevent  cows  from  slipping,  but  it  does 
not  add  needed  phosphorus  and  you 
cannot  use  enough  lime  in  the  stable 
to  supply  the  amount  needed  by  the 
land.  When  used  in  the  stable,  super¬ 
phosphate  is  put  in  the  gutter  at  the 
rate  of  1  y3  to  2  pounds  per  cow  per 
ay-  You  can  get  the  same  reinforcing 
effect  by  putting  a  bag  of  superphos¬ 
phate  on  top  of  every  load  of  manure 
as  it  goes  to  the  field,  but  you  do  not 
jpt  tile  added  advantages  which  come 
rom  use  in  the  gutter. 

Spread  manure  every  day  when 
possible.  The  sooner  the  manure 
tmts  on  the  land,  the  less  losses  you 
.y11  have-  Decay  goes  on  the  same  as 
(7°es  the  pile,  but  the  plant  foods, 
s  hey  become  available,  are  taken  up 
by  the  soil.  ■ 

1  ^  six  months  a  pile  of  manure  may 
jse  half  its  weight.  What  is  left  will  be 
\vn  k  as  valuable  per  ton  but  there 
si  our  ,°nly  half  as  much.  Losses  are 
m  ei  ^  winter  than  they  are  in  sum- 
m  r'  tt  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw 
sorn111/  everY  day  in  the  summer,  but 

e  farmers  handle  this  by  putting  it 


on  pastures.  A  manure  shed  will  pre¬ 
vent  some  loss  but  not  all  of  it. 

OUse  a  manure  spreader.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  spread  manure  even¬ 
ly  oy  hand  or  to  put  on  light  applica¬ 
tions.  Anyway,  a  manure  spreader  is 
a  time  saver  on  any  dairy  farm,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  manure  is  spread  every 
day. 

Spread  the  manure  relatively 
thin.  This  has  no  effect  on  the 
amount  of  loss,  but  15  tons  of  manure 
on  2  acres  will  give  bigger  crop  returns 
than  the  same  amount  on  1  acre.  The 
practice  of  drawing  manure  and  put¬ 
ting  it  in  small  piles  in  the  field  is  not 
recommended.  Losses  are  heavier  than 
when  it  is  spread  immediately,  and  the 
ground  under  the  piles  will  get  more 
than  its  share  of  plant  food.  It  also 
takes  more  time  to  handle  it  twice  and 
time  is  money  these  days. 

Use  manure  on  the  most  import¬ 
ant  crops  you  grow.  In  some 
cases  these  will  be  cash  crops,  but  on 
dairy  farms  hay  and  pasture  are  two 
very  important  crops.  „ 

No  matter  how  good  a  program  is 
followed  in  preventing-  losses  from 
manure,  there  will  still  be  plenty  of 
occasion  to  use  commercial  fertilizers. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  allow  serious  losses  of  manure 
and  then  try  to  make  up  the  difference 
by  spending  hard  cash  for  fertilizer. 

—  A.  a.  — 

AN  ALL-EXPENSE  TRIP 
TO  CAMP  MINI  WAN  C  A 

AST  AUGUST,  Floyd  Morter  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  spent  two  weeks  at 
the  Leadership  Training  School  at 
Camp  Miniwanca,  Lake  Shelby,  Michi¬ 
gan.  There  was  nothing  especially  un¬ 
usual  about  that,  except  that  it  didn’t 
cost  Floyd  a  cent.  That  is  something  to 
think  about,  especially  when  you  real¬ 
ize  that  a  similar  scholarship  is  of¬ 
fered  by  American  Agriculturist  this 
year. 

If  you  are  a  young  man  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  and  are  interested 
in  farming  and  country  life,  you  are 
eligible.  It  will  take  just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  make  application  and  your 
chances  of  winning  are  as  good  as  the 
other  fellow’s.  Here  are  the  rules: 

1.  To  be  eligible  you  must  be  be¬ 
tween  16  and  21. 

2.  Do  not  apply  unless  you  expec! 
to  attend  if  chosen.  The  dates  of  the 
camp  are  August  16  to  29. 

3.  If  you  are  interested,  make  your 
application  now  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Dept.  C,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

4.  When  you  make  your  application, 
give  the  following  information: 

a.  Age  and  date  of  bix’th. 

b.  Y'outh  organizations  of  which 
you  are  a  member. 

c.  Achievements  in  those  organ¬ 
izations,  including  prizes  or  honors 
won  and  length  of  membership  in  each 
organization. 

d.  A  report  of  leadership  experi¬ 
ence  in  these  clubs  or  in  other  activi¬ 
ties. 

e.  The  names  of  three  adults,  not 
members  of  your  family,  who  would  be 
willing  to  give  us  additional  informa¬ 
tion. 

Remember  that  the  judges  must 
choose  the  winners  on  the  basis  of 
what  you  write,  so  give  full  details. 

The  scholarship  includes  transporta¬ 
tion  and  camp  fees.  The  trip  is  a  lead¬ 
ership  training  school  but  there  will 
be  plenty  of  fun,  too.  The  winner  must 
be  chosen  very  soon,  so  send  your  ap¬ 
plication  NOW. 

—  A. A.  — 

Electric  extension  cords  should  never 
be  run  over  steam  or  hot-water  pipes 
or  over  hot-air  registers. 


New,  Modern  Way  to 

KILL  FLIES 
FAST- 

Without  Work! 


Now,  spraying  cows  takes  half  the  time 
—  and  no  real  work  at  all!  Now,  all  you 
need  do  is  fill  the  3 -quart  container  of  the 
Hudson  Rival  “Lektrik-Spray” .  .  .  flip  a  switch 
.  .  .  walk  from  cow  to  cow  .  . .  while  this  electric 
sprayer  throws  out  a  spray  that  kills  flies  faster, 
more  effectively.  No  more  tiresome  hand-pumping 
.  .  .  the  “Lektrik-Spray”  saves  so  much  time  and 
is  so  easy  to  use  that  you’ll  spray  oftener  and 
more  thoroughly.  That  means  better  protection 
from  flies  ...  a  better-producing  herd.  Ask  your 
Hudson  dealer  for  your .  Hudson  Rival 
JL  ektrik-Spray’  today . 

Write  for  free  RIVAL  JleJUiik-SfiAaif.  boldest 


HUDSON  RIVAL* 


Before  Cows  Come  in.  have  a  fly- 
free  barn  — set  time  switch  and 
let  sprayer  run. 


Prevent  Disease— Kill  mites,  lice, 
germs  in  poultry,  hog  houses  — 
all  farm  buildings. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


Poultry  Equipment 

Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 


SMALL 

but  POWERFUL 

©  Powerful  4  Cycle  Engine 
©  Long  Lasting  Construction 
•  Low  Operating  Cost 
©  Heavy  Duty  Traction  Tires 
©  Automotive  Type  Transmission 
©  Double  Action  Brakes 

OVERALL  DIMENSIONS: 

Length  82",  Width  46", 

Height  52".  Weight  1025  lbs. 


The  Mighty  Mite  is  powered  by  heavy  duty  6'/2  H.  P.  4  Cycle  air  cooled  engine. 
This  tractor  is  small  in  size  but  great  in  power  and  efficiency.  The  Mighty 
Mite  will  tackle  any  job  on  the  farm.  It  has  more  than  ample  power  to  do 
your  ground-breaking,  disking,  plowing,  cultivating,  and  hauling  jobs.  All  at¬ 
tachments  are  available  including  gang  plows,  mower,  planter,  cultivator,  disk 
harrow,  bulldozer,  fresno,  trailer,  and  snow  plow.  The  ideal  tractor  for  your 
farm  or  estate. 

AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


DEALERS:  Write  for  exclusive  territories  now  available • 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AFRICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


I 

;■ 


CANVAS  rftVFRS  Size  7x9  @  $5.M:  9xi2  @ 
UHIYVHO  uuvcno  J8,76:  15  x  20  @  $24.34.  Othei 
sizes  proportionately  low  prioed.  Write  tor  samples  and 
complete  price  list. 

ATWOOD’S 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  Auction  Sales.  ■ 


QUatt  and  (j/uufo 


YOUR  OWN  SEED  untA; 


VACAWAY 

CLEANERS  *  GRADERS  *  TREATERS' 


IMPROVE  YIELDS  -  plant  cleaned 
and  graded  seed.  Keep  out 
weeds  —  SAVE  MONEY  by  clean¬ 
ing  at  home — SELL  seed  at  a  profit, 
FARM  and  CUSTOM  sizes.  Hand, 
electric  or  gasoline.  Screens  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  soybeans,  corn, 
alfalfa,  lespedeza,  clover,  etc. 

SEE  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Westerville,  Ohio 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  f-6?8  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


ft 


Only  Coleman  Guarantees  Northeastern  Farmers 

FASTER  HOT  WATER 
LOWER-COST  HOT  WATER 


than  any  other  oil  or  electric  water  heater 


OR  YOUR  MOHEY  BACK 


electric 
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|  Evan  this  smallest  20-gallon 
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Coleman  is  guaranteed  to 
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give  you  the  amazing 

s  J 

quantity  of  50  gallons  of 

hot  water  the  first  hour 

.  .  .  and  30  gallons  every 

1  J 

hour  after  that  —  more  j 
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than  any  other  20-gallon  j 
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oil  or  electric  heater. 

■  j 

Tends  itself  without  dirt 

or  ashes  —  and  gives  you 
hot  water  whenever  you 
want  it  at  the  turn  of  a 
tap.  No  off-cycle  periods. 
Coleman  burns  clean  fuel 
oil.  Automatic  controls  do 
all  the  fire-tending  for  you. 


AUTOMATIC  OIL 


. 1££  Ipi 

We  had  your  farm  needs  in 
mind  when  we  designed  this 
rugged,  speedy  Coleman  Oil 
Water  Heater.  It  burns 
fuel  oil,  so  it  can  be  used 
anywhere.  No  gas  or  electric 
connections  needed.  And  it 
gives  all  the  hot  water  a 
big,  active  farm  family  can 
use.  No  skimping!  No  wait¬ 
ing!  No  more  chilly  baths! 


See  how  housework  goes  faster 

when  you  have  plenty  of  really 
hot  water  on  tap  to  help  you. 
Dishes  wash  cleaner,  dry  faster. 
Laundry  is  finished  hours  sooner. 
Cleaning  and  scrubbing  are 
twice  as  easy.  Outside  chores  go 
faster  too.  Running  hot  water 
used  to  be  a  “luxury",  but  Cole¬ 
man  makes  it  so  inexpensive,  no 
housewife  should  be  without  it! 


WATER  HEATERS 


*READ  THIS  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE: 

You  don't  risk  a  penny:  Install  a  Coleman;  try  it  15  days  and  compare  it 
with  any  other  oil  or  electric  storage-type  water  heater  of  equal  size.  Then 
if  you  do  not  agree  that  Coleman  gives  you  hot  water  faster  and  at  lower 
cost,  your  Coleman  dealer  will  take  out  the  heater  and  refund  your  money. 


If  you  cannot  locate  a  Coleman  dealer,  phone  or  write  the  nearest  of  these  Coleman  wholesale  distributors: 


E.  M.  O'DONNELL 

Company 

348-382  West  Fayette  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Le  VALLEY,  McLEOD, 
KINCAID  Co.,  Inc. 

Schenectady,  New  York 
Elmira,  New  York 
Olean,  New  York 


ROSKIN  BROTHERS, 

Incorporated 

Albany,  New  York 
Middletown,  New  York 


APOLLO 


Distributing  Company 

15-17  Shipman  St. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


l§§  your  nearest  Coleman  dealer  . .  .  Look  lor  hfs  ad  in  your  newspaper 


Farm  Family 
Sold  on 


New  Type  of 
Water  Heating 


”Wlien  we  remodeled  our  house  the 
first  thing  we  wanted  was  an  auto¬ 
matic  water  heater,"  says  Bob  Stous, 
progressive  Jackson  County  farmer. 
The  Stouses  used  to  heat  water  on  the 
stove,  but  that’s  hard  work  and  they 
never  had  enough  hot  water  when  they 
wanted  it.  Here’s  how  they  solved  their 
hot  water  problem. 


It  takes  a  lot  of  hot  water  for  the 
happy,  hard-working  Stous  family  to 
operate  their  big  farm.  As  Bob  says, 
“We’ve  heated  our  house  with  a  Cole¬ 
man  Oil  Floor  Furnace  for  years  and 
knew  the  economy  of  Coleman  oil  heat¬ 
ing  over  any  other  kind ...  so  we  were 
already  sold  on  a  Coleman  Oil  Water 
Heater.”  And  that  is  what  he  got! 


All  the  automatic  hot  water  she  wants 
at  the  turn  of  a  tap  is  a  joy  for  Bertha 
Stous.  With  two-months  old  Gary  and 
four-year  old  Dean  she  can’t  afford  to 
skimp  on  hot  water  or  wait  on  a  balky 
stove.  She  finds  her  Coleman  so  clean 
and  so  economical,  too.  The  Stouses 
use  less  than  ten  gallons  of  fuel  oil 
a  month  for  their  30-gallon  Coleman. 


lurries  Marling  is  the  appliance  dealer 
'ho  helped  the  Stous  family  select  and 
istall  their  Coleman  Oil  Water  Heater- 
le  enjoys  seeing  folks  in  his  commun- 
y  obtain  the  low-cost  luxury  of  a 
loleman.  With  plenty  of  automatic 
ot  water  his  farm  customers  enjoy  a 
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Anerican  Agriculturist,  June  5,  1948 

Farm  Editors 

wit&  Industrial  Leaders 

5^  (£o4,Cute 


0T  LEAST  once  a  year  the 
American  Agricultural 
Editors’  Association,  with 
members  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  hold  a  meeting, 
usually  in  some  center  of  industry.  The 
farm  editors  visit  a  few  industrial 
plants,  learn  something  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  industry  and  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  agriculture’s  point 
of  view  to  leaders  of  industry.  I  at¬ 
tended  such  a  meeting  at  Detroit  on 
May  10  to  12  and  will  report  some  of 
my  observations  and  conclusions  to  you. 

I  am  always  impressed  by  the  time 
and  money  which  manufacturers  spend 
to  safeguard  the  quality  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  you  buy.  For  example,  at  the 
Larro  Research  Farm  we  saw  cows, 
pigs,  poultry  and  dogs  that  were  being- 
fed  in  different  ways,  both  to  test 
Larro  feeds  and  to  find  means  of  im¬ 
proving  them.  Reproduction  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a  feed, 
and  we  were  shown  ten  generations  of 
dogs  raised  at  the  farm,  each  one  of 
which  was  healthy  and  happy. 

At  the  General  Motors  Proving 
Ground  we  saw  cars  and  trucks  being 
driven  mile  after  mile  over  all  kinds  of 
roads,  using  manpower  and  gasoline  in  a 
deliberate  effort  to  wear  out  good  ma¬ 
chines  so  that  the  ones  you  buy  can  be 
built  to  give  better  satisfaction.  These 
two  examples  are  typical  of  what  is 
being  done  by  every  manufacturer. 

“Efficiency”  is  a  much  over-worked 
word  these  days  but  I  know  of  no  sub¬ 
stitute  to  explain  what  manufacturers 
are  doing.  They  consider  efficiency 
from  at  least  two  different  angles. 
First,  they  are  interested  in  getting 
products  to  you  at  the  least  possible 
cost;  second,  they  want  these  products 
to  be  so  designed  and  constructed  that 
production  costs  can  be  cut  on  the 
farm.  No  better  way  has  been  found 
to  put  autos  and  tractors  together  than 


the  typically  American  assembly  line 
where  workers  add  parts  as  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  carried  along  until  the  machine 
comes  off  the  line  all  ready  to  go  at 
the  push  of  the  starter  button.  We  saw 
Ford  trucks  and  Mercury  cars  being 
assembled  in  this  manner  under  excel¬ 
lent  light  and  ventilation  and  without 
rush  or  hurry  on  the  part  of  workers. 

Many  examples  were  seen  of  the 
thought  being  given  to  making  farm 
tools  more  efficient.  For  example,  on 
the  farm  of  George  Fink,  president  of 
Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation,  we  saw 
a  new  quonset  building  which  is  a  com¬ 
bination  corn  crib  and  hog  feeder.  It 
resembles  a  mammoth  feed  hopper 
which  can  be  moved  with  a  tractor  and 
filled  with  ear  corn  from  the  field  in 
the  fall.  The  hogs  do  the  rest,  the  ear 
corn  feeding  into  the  hopper  as  the 
hogs  eat  it. 

Opportunities  in  Better 
Buildings 

The  men  behind  the  Stran-Steel  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  think  of  buildings  as  farm  tools 
and  believe  that  great  opportunities  lie 
ahead  for  designing  better  buildings  to 
save  labor.  They  say,  for  example,  that 
caring  for  dairy  cows  in  stanchions 
can  be  compared  to  hospital  care  for 
humqns.  Dairymen  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  the  feed  to  the  cows  and  carrying 
away  the  products.  The  Stran-Steel  men 
are  interested  in  developing  loafing 
barns  for  cattle  where  the  cows  will  re. 
quire  far  less  individual  attention. 

A  gadget  that  impressed  me  was 
shown  by  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.  It  is 
a  tractor  jack  so  constructed  that  the 
tractor,  using  its  own  power,  literally 
raises  itself  off  the  ground  by  its  own 
boot  straps.  It  seemed  so  simple  that  I 
wondered  why  it  hadn’t  been  thought 
of  years  ago. 


Always  on  such  a  trip  I  try  to  look 
beyond  the  products.  What  about  the 
men  who  design,  construct,  manage 
and  distribute  them?  What  about  the 
men  who  use  them?  In  America,  a 
combination  of  management,  inventive 
genius  and  skilled  workers  has  resulted 
in  a  rate  of  production  and  a  standard 
of  living  which  are  the  envy  of  the 
world.  But  in  spite  of  these  advantages, 
we,  the  people,  are  often  restless  and 
dissatisfied.  While  in  Detroit  we  were 
unable  to  visit  one  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation’s  plants  because  of  a 
strike  of  workers.  No  one  will  dis¬ 
agree  that  a  high  level  of  wages  is 
important,  but  the  editors  on  the  trip 
were  also  in  general  agreement  that 
further  increases  in  living  standards 
can  be  secured  only  by  our  greater 
production,  and  that  this  desirable  re¬ 
sult  will  not  be  secured  by  continued 
demands  for  more  and  more  wages  for 
less  and  less  work.  It  takes  a  long  time 
for  any  wage  gain  to  make  up  for  time 
lost  in  strikes,  and  without  increased 
production  the  increased  prices  soon 
eat  up  increased  wages. 

I  am  always  impressed  by  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  men  who  manage  our  in¬ 
dustries.  Many  of  them,  like  President 
Keller  of  Chrysler,  came  up  through 
the  ranks.  The  idea,  which  is  all  too 
general,  that  management  is  made  up 
of  a  group  of  parasites  who  do  nothing 
but  draw  their  pay  has  no  foundation. 
In  fact,  these  men  work  without 
thought  of  hours  and  they  work  hard. 
Poor  management  can  wreck  any  busi¬ 
ness  and  when  this  happens,  workers 
become  job  hunters,  investors  become 
losers  and  the  entire  country  suffers. 

Industrialists  Have 
Problems 

I  find,  that  the  worries  of  the  men 
who  manage  our  industries  go  far 
beyond  the  immediate  tasks  at  hand. 
Right  now  they  are  much  concerned 
over  the  effect  of  communist  propa¬ 
ganda,  or  it  might  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  they  are  worried  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  anyone  to  present  effectively  the 
story  of  the  American  way  of  Free 
Enterprise.  They  believe  we  are  headed 
for  trouble  unless  we  all  come  to  re¬ 
alize  that  better  living  comes  from 
higher  production.  In  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  President  Wilson  of  General  Motors 
suggests  that  a  slightly  longer  work 
week  should  be  adopted.  He  believes 
that  unions  would  accept  the  idea  if  it 
were  properly  presented  to  them. 

Incidentally,  you  might  like  to  know 
how  the  men  who  manage  industry 
look  at  agriculture.  One  indication  is 
the  fact  that  men  representing  the  top 
management  in  such  firms  as  General 
Motors,  Great  Lakes  Steel,  Ethyl  Cor¬ 
poration,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Dear¬ 
born  Motors  Corporation,  Harry  Fergu¬ 
son,  Inc.,  and  General  Mills  who  were 
our  hosts  at  each  meal,  told  us  their 
troubles  and  listened  to  yours  as  re¬ 
ported  by  your  editors.  They  recognize 
that  industry  and  agriculture  have 
much  in  common.  Both  have  capital 
invested;  both  hire  labor;  both  realize 
that  wealth  comes  from  toil — from  the 
backbone,  not  the  wishbone.  They  re¬ 
alize  the  importance,  if  agriculture  and 
industry  are  to  work  together,  of 
knowing  and  understanding  each 
other’s  problems.  Meetings  between 
farm  paper  editors  and  industrialists 
such  as  the  Detroit  meeting  furnish 
one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  ex¬ 
changing  points  of  view. 

* 

—  A.  A.  — 

GRASS  SILAGE  PRIZES 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
class  and  our  $10  award  this  year: 

Allegany  County  Agr.  Society,  Sept.  1-4, 
Angelica. 

Broome  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  3-7, 
Whitney  Point. 

Chemung  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  15- 
22,  tHorseheads. 

Erie  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  16-21, 
Hamburg. 

Caledonia  Fair,  Inc.,  Aug.  8-14,  Caledonia. 
Sandy  Creek,  Richland,  Orwell  and  Boyl- 
ston  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  24-28,  Sandy 
Creek. 


AT  THE  NORTHEASTERN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SHOW  and  Sale  held  recently  at 
Cornell,  a  junior  judging  contest  was  conducted.  From  left  to  right  the  winners 
ore:  Gordon  Wood  of  Moravia,  N.  Y.;  Stephen  Kovacs  of  Rigelsville,  Pa.;  Robert 
°og  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.;  Franklin  Reichard  of  Northampton,  Pa.;  and  Philip 
laylor  of  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

At  the  sale,  31  buyers  paid  $22,860  for  45  animals — 6  bulls  and  39  females. 
A  fop  price  of  $2,450  was  paid  by  R.  E.  Blanton  of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the 
grand  champion  cow  consigned  by  Dee-L-Vee  Farm  of  Eden,  N.  Y. 


New  Type 
Hearing  Aid 


SAVES  YOU  OVER  $100  § 

Coupon  below  brings  it  to  you — no 
salesman,  no  visits  to  salesrooms. 
Hear  better  or  pay  nothing! 


MONEY-BACK  TRIAL! 

Wear  the  Zenith  "75”  at  home, 
at  work,  anywhere.  If  it  isn’t 
better  than  you  ever  dreamed 
ANY  hearing  aid  could  be,  re¬ 
turn  it  within  1 0  days  of  receipt 
and  Zenith  will  refund  your 
money  in  full. 


Because  it  employs  an  advanced 
principle,  this  amazing  instrument 
needs  no  "fitting.”  You  yourself 
can  adjust  it  for  best  hearing  in 
different  surroundings.  The  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  principle  was 
recently  confirmed  by  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  research  at 
Harvard  University! 

SAVES  YOU  OVER  $100,  TOO!  Be¬ 
cause  the  new  Zenith  "75”  comes 
to  you  by  mail,  it  saves  you  em¬ 
barrassing  visits  to  salesrooms  and 
annoying  sales  pressure.  Also,  it 
saves  you  "fitting”  costs,  middle¬ 
men’s  profits  and  high  sales  com¬ 
missions  that  would  make  its  price 
$195,  instead  of  $75.  So — do  as  tens 
of  thousands  have  already  done. 
Order  your  Zenith  "75,”  find  new 
friends,  new  success,  save  over 
$100,  too !  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


BYTHE  MAKERS  OF  WORLD-FAMOUS  ZENITH  RADIOS 


THIS  COUPON 


Zenith  Radio  Corporation 
Hearing  Aid  Division,  Dept.  AA618 
5801  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago  39,  Ill. 


□  I  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $75*  for 
one  Zenith  “75”  Hearing  Aid.  Unless  I  am 
completely  satisfied  and  find  the  Zenith  “75”  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  hearing  aid,  I  may  return  it 
within  ten  days  of  receipt  and  get  my  money 
back  in  full. 


*Plus  tax  of  $1.50  in  Illinois  or  New  Ycn’k  City; 
$1.88  in  California,  except  Los  Angeles,  $2.25. 


|  |  Please  send  me  free  descriptive  literature. 
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OTTAWA 


Most 

its  kind.  Powerful  2-HP 
air  cooled  motor.  It 
mows  grass  or  weeds,  tills  soil  and  culti¬ 
vates  (see  picture),  moves  snow,  pumps  water,  runs 
grinder,  and  does  many  other  chores.  As  th®  name 
implies  this  Ottawa  is  definitely  a  “Yard-Master.” 
Has  two  speeds  and  free  wheeling.  Nothing  else 
like  it.  “Yard-Master”is  a  much  needed  year ’round 
machine  to  lighten  your  burdens.  When  mowing, 
cuts  close  to  trees  and  under  fences.  It  follow;; 
ground  contour.  The  40  in.  sickle  bar  enables  one 
man  to  mow  5  to  8  acres  a  day.  A  boy  or  woman 
can  operate  it  easily.  Designed  for  private  homes, 
estates, etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  Writeforfree 
details  and  low  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  C0.f  2-831  Lawn  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Nate  and  Constant  Williams,  after 
thirty  years  of  hard,  unprofitable  work  on 
a  poor  farm  east  of  the  Hudson  River, 
decide  to  emigrate  with  their  daughter 
Hannah  and  younger  son,  Asa,  to  the  rich 
lands  of  western  and  central  New  York 
which  had  been  opened  to  settlement  by 
the  Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9,  to  which 
both  Nate  and  Constant  had  been  attach¬ 
ed  as  scouts. 

Joining  the  Williams’  family  in  their 
decision  to  emigrate  to  central  New  York 
are  Jim  Miller,  the  schoolmaster  and  a 
budding  doctor;  the  Van  Schaick  family, 
consisting  of  Peter,  Minnie,  his  wife, 
their  ten-year-old  son  Karl  and  Peter’s 
sister,  Anna;  and  Joel  Decker,  the  old 
scout  who  had  been  Nate  and  Constant’s 
companion  on  the  Sullivan  Expedition. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Durham,  they 
encounter  another  emigrant  family  in 
dire  distress — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  and 
their  daughter  Polly,  whom  Asa  immedi¬ 
ately  recognizes  as  a  girl  he  rescued  from 
a  gang  of  ruffians  headed  by  Henry  King 
man.  *  Following  Mrs.  Stevens’  death, 
Polly  and  her  father  join  the  Williams’ 
party. 

As  the  days  pass,  Polly’s  dark  beauty 
and  cold  manner  arouse  a  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  Jim  and  Asa,  and  antagonism  in 
Hannah  and  Anna,  .who  are  themselves 
secretly  in  love  with  Jim.  At  a  shooting 
match,  Kingman  reappears  and  is  knock¬ 
ed  down  by  Jim  for  annoying  Polly.  A 
few  days  later  finds  the  Williams’  party 
starting  on  the  last  lap  of  their  long 
journey. 

CHAPTER  X 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

THE  CONDITION  of  the  road  from 
Canandaigua  to  Avon  proved  that 
Peter  Van  Schaick  had  been  right.  The 
warm  sun  and  the  travel  over  the  road 
had  worn  the  snow  so  thin  that  it  made 
the  horses  and  the  oxen  grunt  to  pull 
the  heavily  laden  sleighs  over  the  bare 
spots.  Often  they  had  to  stop  and 
all  hands  carry  snow  to  put  under  the 
runners  to  get  the  sleighs  over  diffi¬ 
cult  places. 

When  they  turned  south  at  Avon 
they  realized  again  why  the  fame  of 
the  Genesee  Valley  as  a  farm  country 
had  travelled  the  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  eastern  settlements.  The  road 
south  from  Avon  ran  east  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  and  of  the  river.  The  day  was  clear, 
and  they  could  look  far  across  the 
wide  valley  to  the  rising  ridges  on  the 
other  side.  At  their  right  and  below 
them  were  the  river  flats,  widening 
out  more  and  more  as  they  went  up 
the  valley  toward  Geneseo  The  sun, 
warm  on  their  backs,  shining  across 
the  valley  and  the  promised  land, 
raised,  excitement  in  their  hearts — the 
excitement  not  only  of  the  coming 
spring  but  of  the  coming  new  and  en¬ 
tirely  different  chapter  in  the  lives  of 
all  of  them. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
Nate  and  his  folks  reached  Geneseo. 
Here  they  found  an  orderly  little 
settlement,  apparently  thriving.  It  was 
located  on  a  little  plateau  topping  a 
high  ridge  overlooking  the  wide  valley 
and  the  distant  river. 

So  eager  were  they  to  reach  their 
destination  that  the  women  waited  im¬ 
patiently  while  Jim  Miller  and  the 
other  men  went  in  search  of  Mr. 
Wadsworth.  Wadsworth,  a  tall,  long¬ 


faced,  scholarly-looking  man  about  40 
years  old,  was  dignified  but  cordial. 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  said  to  Jim,  “of 
course  I  remember  your  writing  to  me. 
And  I  Vfras  pleased  to  get  your  letter 
saying  that  you  were  coming.  Some 
day  when  we  have  more  time  to  talk 
I  want  to  hear  about  your  trip.” 

Then  he  added  with  a  smile: 

“My  brother  and  I  had  quite  a  time 
getting  out  here,  too.  But  I  know 
you’re  in  a  hurry  now  to  talk  about 
your  new  land,  and,  as  I  wrote  you,  I 
think  I  have  just  what  you  need.  But 
it’s  late  and  you  are  tired.  We  want 
to  make  you  comfortable  here  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning  one  of  my  men 
will  guide  you  up  the  river  a  short 
distance,  ferry  you  across  and  show 
you  two  160-acre  farms  which  will 
surprise  and  please  you,  I  am  sure. 
These  farms  I  have  selected  for  you 
are  bottom  lands  which  have  been  fed 
from  the  washings  of  the  hills  and  the 
overflowing  of  the  river  for  thousands 
of  years.  They’ll  grow  anything  that’ll 
grow  outdoors  in  this  climate.” 

\  He  turned  to  Nate: 

“I’ve  talked  with  many  of  your  com¬ 
rades  who  were  here  with  Sullivan. 
They  all  tell  me  about  the  great  corn¬ 
fields  and  the  vegetables  grown  by 
the  Indians.  They  didn’t  exaggerate! 
This  is  a  farming  country  paradise.” 

Nate  interrupted  Wadsworth  to  say: 

“What’s  it  going  to  cost,  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth?  We  haven’t  much  money.” 

“Don’t  let  that  worry  you.  What 
we’re  looking  for  are  good  hard-work¬ 
ing  settlers.  Once  we  get  this  land 
cleared  the  money  will  come.” 

“Has  all  of  this  land  got  to  be 
cleared?”  inquired  Peter  Van  Schaick. 
“Aren’t  there  any  cleared  spots?” 

“Of  course  there  are,”  answered 
Wadsworth.  “Each  of  these  farms  I’m 
letting  you  have  has  some  cleared 
spots  along  the  river.  These  grow 
rank  swamp  grass  in  the  summer 
time.  You  don’t  even  have  to  plant  it. 
It’ll  keep  your  cattle  and  your  horses 
fat  all  summer,  and  the  hay  will  feed 
them  over  the  winter. 

“But,”  he  added,  a  little  more  sober¬ 
ly,  “of  course  there’s  work  to  do.  Most 
of  the  land  has  to  be  cleared.  Other¬ 
wise  I  couldn’t  sell  it  to  you  so  cheap.” 

“Yes,”  said  Nate,  reverting  to  the 
former  subject,  “how  much  is  it  going 
to  cost?” 

Wadsworth  hesitated,  looking  in¬ 
tently  at  Nate  and  Peter  Van  Schaick. 
His  eyes  came  to  rest  briefly  on  little 
Henry  Stevens.  Then  he  turned  to 
Jim: 

“I  understand  you  want  two  farms?” 

“Yes,  just  as  I  wrote  you,”  said  Jim. 
“Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Van  Schaick 
would  like  adjoining  places.” 

Wadsworth  glanced  briefly  at  Henry 
Stevens  again,  perhaps  wondering 
where  he  fitted  into  the  picture.  Then 
turning  to  Jim,  he  continued: 

“And  you’ll  work  for  Mr.  Williams?” 

“No,”  said  Jim,  modestly.  “I  hope 
to  set  up  as  a  physician.” 

“Good  Heavens!”  exclaimed  Wads¬ 
worth,  “why  didn’t  you  say  so?  I  can’t 
tell  you  how  that  pleases  me.  That’s 
just  what  we  need.  That  changes  the 


plan  a  bit.  I’ll  make  your  friends  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  a  deal  because  we 
need  another  doctor  so  badly.”  Rather 
somberly  he  added: 

“Fmnkly,  that’s  our  one  big  draw¬ 
back  in  this  country.  We  do  have  a  lot 
of  sickness,  almost  all  of  one  kind- 
fever  and  ague.  I  hope  you’ll  settle 
down  right  here  in  Geneseo.” 

“Well,”  said  Jim,  a  little  abashed  by 
the  other’s  earnestness,  “we’ll  talk 
about  that  later.” 

Wadsworth  hesitated,  and  then  said: 

“I’m  so  pleased  to  have  all  of  you 
here — and  particularly  Dr.  Miller — that 
I’m  going  to  make  a  special  concession. 
Ordinarily  we  get  much  more  for  this 
land,  but  I’m  going  to  let  you  have  it 
for  $1.50  an  acre.” 

Nate  hastily  estimated  his  scanty 
resources  and  said: 

“Sorry,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  we  can’t 
pay  cash.” 

“Oh,  I  know  that,”  said  Wadsworth, 
smiling  a  little  wryly.  “Few  of  you 
fellows  can.  But  that’s  all  right.  Can 
you  each  pay  around  five  per  cent 
down — say  around  $35  apiece?  You 
can  have  ten  years  to  pay  off  the  bal¬ 
ance,  and  if  you  can’t  pay  for  those 
farms  in  ten  years,  then  I’ve  complete¬ 
ly  misjudged  both  you  and  the  land. 
And  don’t  pay  the  $35  until  you’ve 
seen  the  land  and  until  you’re  sure 
that  it’s  just  what  you  want.” 

Inspired  and  encouraged  by  Wads¬ 
worth’s  kindly  reception,  the  men  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sleighs  and  the  women¬ 
folks.  They  found  that  a  number  of  the 
Geneseo  Settlers  had  already  gathered 
around  them,  and,  almost  before  they 
knew  how  it  happened,  their  party 
was  split  up  and  taken  into  the  hos¬ 
pitable  homes  of  some  of  the  settlers 
to  spend  the  night. 

Chapter  XI 

THE  NEXT  morning  dawned  clear 
and  cold  but  with  every  indication 
that  it  would  be  warmer  later  in  the 
day.  Before  Nate  and  his  friends  had 
parted  with  Mr.  Wadsworth  the  night 
before,  he  had  suggested  that  the 
womenfolks  might  like  to  stay  with 
the  hospitable  residents  of  Geneseo  for 
a  few  days  while  the  men  explored 
their  new  farms  and  erected  cabins. 
But  the  women  would  have  none  of  it. 
Constant  voiced  their  unanimous  opin¬ 
ion  when  she  said: 

“We’ve  come  through  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  trail  to  here  and  now  we’re 
just  as  keen  as  you  men  are  to  see 
these  farms.  We  can  live  for  a  few 
days  longer  as  we’ve  lived  for  the  past 
weeks  while  shelter  is  being  built.” 

Mr.  Wadsworth  had  also  tried  to  get 
Jim  Miller’s  promise  that  he  would 
settle  in  Geneseo  and  practice  medicine 
from  there. 

“As  I  said  before,”  he  had  said,  seri- 


SONG  FOR  OUTDOORS 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

O,  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  hills/ 
And  the  drifting  of  small  clouds 
over! 

O,  the  strings  of  the  wind's  great 
harp 

Above  the  dancing  clover! 

O,  the  music  of  the  wind 
Touched  by  an  unseen  finger 
Where  in  the  purple  dusk 
The  silver  shadows  linger! 

O,  ever  the  heart  turns  home 
When  those  chords  of  singing  sound 
Break  in  familiar  tune 
Over  the  quiet  ground. 

And  ever  the  wild  heart  follows 
The  circling  notes  of  swallows. 
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ously,  “we  need  you  here.” 

“Maybe  I  will  settle  here  a  little 
later,”  Jim  had  answered,  “but  these 
folks  I  came  with  are  my  people  and 
I  want  to  stay  with  them  at  least  till 
they  get  settled,  and  perhaps  set  up 
my  home  permanently  with  or  near 
them.  We’ll  be  only  a  few  miles  up  the 
river,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  so  my  services 
such  as  they  are,  will  still  be  available 
to  anyone  in  this  whole  section  who 
needs  them.  But  first  give  me  a  little 
time.  I  want  to  have  the  fun  of  helping 
to  establish  our  homes  before  I  get 
into  too  much  practice.” 

So  now  they  were  all  gathered  ready 
to  drive  the  last  few  miles  to  journey’s 
end.  With  them  was  Josh  Berry,  whom 
Mr.  Wadsworth  introduced  as  his  rep¬ 
resentative  who  would  guide  them  to 
their  farms  and  show  them  where  tho 
lines  ran.  As  they  urged  on  their  oxen 
and  team  and  moved  out  of  Geneseo 
on  this  last  short  lap  of  their  journey, 
Jim  thought  back  to  the  day  they  had 
set  out  from  Nate  Williams’  farm  in 
Columbia  County.  It  seemed  so  long 
ago  that  it  was  like  a  dream.  He  spoke 
his  thoughts  aloud  to  their  new  friend 
and  guide,  Josh  Berry. 

“Know  how  you  feel,”  answered 
Berry.  "All  of  us  here,  of  course,  were 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  old  settle¬ 
ments  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
This  country  and  this  life  are  so  new 
and  so  different  that  it’s  like  another 
world.” 

“The  question  is,”  smiled  Jim,  “is  it 
a  better  world?” 

“Don’t  know'  about  that,”  said  Josh, 
“but  it’s  certainly  an  interesting  one, 
Something  doing  every  minute!” 

“What  I  like  ’bout  it,”  butted  in  Joel 
Decker,  “is  that  there  ain’t  nobody 
around  to  tell  ye  what  ye’ve  got  to  do 
every  time  ye  make  a  move.” 

“Yeah!”  replied  Josh.  “It’s  pretty 
nearly  up  to  each  one  to  make  his  own 
decisions  and  take  the  consequences.” 

Above  Geneseo  they  crossed  the 
river  and  traveled  a  short  distance 
across  the  flats  until  they  came  to  a 
small  ridge  of  hills.  Then  Josh  Berry 
raised  his  hand  and  motioned  to  them 
to  stop. 

^“Folks,”  he  said,  dramatically,  “you 
have  arrived!” 

Consulting  a  rough  map,  he  said: 
“We’ve  just  crossed  the  line  of  the 
first  160  acres  that  Mr.  Wadsworth 
wants  you  to  have  ” 

He  spread  the  drawing  on  a  stump 
and  continued,  as  the  men  gathered 
around:  “See,  there’s  where  your  line 
runs,”  pointing  with  a  stubby  finger. 
“Just  as  Mr.  Wadsworth  said,  the  farm 
takes  in  some  river  bottom  land,  and 
lies  back  to  the  west  and  up  the  hill 
that  way.  The  other  farm  joins  right 
on  to  the  other  border.  From  now  on. 
you’re  on  your  own  land.” 

“And  that’s  where  we’ll  stay,”  said 
Nate,  fervently. 

“Come  on,  then,”  said  Josh.  “We’ll 
move  up  across  this  farm  to  the  other 
one,  and  maybe  as  you  go  you’ll  be 
studying  where  you  want  to  build  your 
cabins.” 

Near  where  the  farms  joined  they 
set  up  camp  in  the  afternoon.  While 
the  women  set  about  making  ready 
their  semi-permanent  camp  until  cab¬ 
ins  could  be  built,  the  men  left  with 
Josh  Berry  to  walk  out  the  lines  of  the 
two  farms  and  to  get  the  general  lay¬ 
out. 

The  talk  about  the  campfire  that 
night  bubbled  with  enthusiasm.  When 
Nate  seemed  a  bit  daunted  by  the  tasKS 
ahead  of  putting  up  cabins,  clearing 
the  land,  and  planting  the  spring  crops, 
Jim  Miller  voiced  the  feelings  of  a  - 
most  all  of  the  others  when  he  said. 

“Nothing  that  lies  ahead  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  any  harder  than  what  we  ve 
done.  Just  think  of  it,  folks.  We ve 
come  270  miles  in  the  wintertime, 
through  the  wilderness.  We’ve  fed  our¬ 
selves,  and  although  our  stock  is  a  * 
thin,”— he  grinned— “it’s  still  on  ks 
feet — and  we’re  all  well.”  . 

Realizing  immediately  that  his  as 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Do  you  recommend  planting  soybeans  in 
with  corn  for  silage?  If  so,  what  is  the 
proportion? 

The  proper  proportion  is  about  three 
to  four  soybean  seeds  for  each  corn 
seed.  With  large  graded  corn,  this 
would  mean  six  to  eight  quarts  per 
acre  of  corn  and  about  eight  quarts  of 
soybeans.  Rather  tall  growing  varieties 
of  soybeans  such  as  Lincoln  and  Dun- 
field  are  preferred.  In  experimental 
work,  the  mixture  outyielded  straight 
com  somewhat  but  there  was  less 
grain  on  the  corn. 

The  mixture  separates  rather  badly 
in  the  planter  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
even  distribution,  but  the  resulting- 
silage  is  excellent  and  does  contain 
somewhat  more  protein  than  straight 
corn  silage. — George  H.  Serviss. 

How  can  I  figure  the  amount  of  paint 
needed  for  a  building? 

One  gallon  of  paint  will  cover  from 
360  to  400  square  feet,  two  coats.  This, 
of  course,  will  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  condition  of  the  wood.  If  it 
hasn’t  been  painted  for  a  long  time,  it 
will  take  more  paint.  Usually  you 
need  about  one-sixth  as  much  paint 
for  trim  as  for  the  main  part  of  the 
building.  You  can  get  the  square  feet 
easily  by  *  multiplying  the  width  and 
average  height  of  each  side  of  the 
building  and  adding  the  figures  to¬ 
gether. 

What  is  being  done,  to  meet  the  danger 
of  introducing  foot  and  mouth  disease 
from  Mexico? 

It  has  been  necessary  to  discontinue 
the  heavy  slaughter  of  cattle  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  A  quarantine  line  is  being  main¬ 
tained  there  with  the  hope  that  this 
line  can  be  gradually  pushed  farther 
south.  Congress  has  been  drafting  leg¬ 
islation  to  provide  more  research. 
There  has  been  talk  of  building  a  lab¬ 


oratory  on  Long  Island  but  much 
opposition  to  that  idea  has  developed. 
The  danger  is  realized  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  keep  the  disease  out 
and  to  gain  more  information  to 
handle  it  if  we  get  it — steps  which  all 
dairymen  hope  will  be  successful. 

Is  it  wise  to  raise  heifer  calves  from 
first  calf  heifers? 

A  calf  has  the  same  heredity  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  age  of  its  dam,  and 
most  dairymen  would  not  hesitate  to 
raise  a  calf  from  a  heifer  if  the  heifer 
has  been  grown  to  a  good  size  before 
she  freshens.  -More  attention  is  being 
given  to  breeding  heifers  when  they 
reach  the  right  size  and  less  attention 
is  given  to  their  age. 

In  killing  a  beef  to  be  quick  frozen, 
how  long  should  it  be  aged  in  the  cooler 
before  being  frozen?  Will  it  be  more  ten¬ 
der  if  allowed  to  age  for  three  weeks 
rather  than  one? 

If  your  cooler  is  about  40  degrees, 
the  beef  should  age  in  5  to  7  days.  As 
the  temperature  of  the  cooler  decreas¬ 
es,  the  length  of  aging  becomes  long¬ 
er.  If  the  cooler  is  about  36  or  37  de¬ 
grees,  the  beef  should  hang  for  14 
days.  Beef  in  a  warm  cooler  will  age 
as  much  in  four  days  as  it  will  in  a 
week  at  37  degrees.  The  experts  say 
that  fat  cows  will  age  better  because 
fat  protects  spoilage  at  the  flanks 
where  it  usually  occurs  first. 

Is  "stripping"  necessary  in  milking 
cows? 

Cows  adjust  themselves  to  milking 
methods.  Persistent  stripping  slows  up 
milking,  may  injure  udder  tissue  and 
make  it  more  susceptible  to  mastitis. 

It  is  sufficient  to  give  a  steady  down¬ 
ward  pull  to  the  teat  cups  with  one 
hand  while  massaging  the  udder  with 
the  other  hand. 
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will  be  planned  for  the  farm  listener.-’ 

The  new  network  is  owned  by  Rural 
Radio  Foundation  whose  membership 
is  made  up  of  ten  New  York  State 
farm  organizations.  Any  profits  made 
by  the  network  will  go  to  the  Found¬ 
ation  to  be  used  for  agricultural  re¬ 
search,  education  and  public  welfare. 
The  ten  organizations  represented  on 
the  Foundation’s  board  of  directors 
are:  the  Grange,  Farm  Bureau,  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Home  Bureaus,  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Horticultural  Society,  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative,  G.  L.  F.  Ex¬ 
change,  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  and  Empire  Livestock 
Marketing  Cooperative. 

H.  L.  Creal  of  Homer,  New  York, 
is  president  of  the  Foundation;  Harold 
Stanley  of  Skaneateles,  vice  president; 
B.  B.  Gervan,  Ithaca,  executive  secre¬ 
tary;  and  E.  S.  Foster,  treasurer. 
Parmer  officers  of  Rural  Network,  Inc., 
are:  Mr.  Creal,  president;  Clifford 
Snyder,  Pittstown,  New  Jersey,  vice- 
president;  and  George  Slocum  of  Mil- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  secretary-treasurer. 

I'M  Opens  Airways 

The  Rural  Radio  network  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  rela- 
ively  new  Frequency  Modulation  sys- 
enb  as  the  standard  wave  length 
oand  we  are  all  used  to  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  AM  (Amplitude  Modulation)  sets 
Was  already  overcrowded.  Government 
authorization  for  the  six  new  stations 
would  not  have  been  given  if  they  had 
iad  to  go  in  the  AM  wave  lengths. 

PM,  with  its  wide  broadcast  fre¬ 


quency  range,  meant  that  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years  hundreds  of  new  sta¬ 
tions  could  go  on  the  air.  FM  is  free 
from  static  interference  and  practic¬ 
ally  free  of  any  noise  if  stations  broad¬ 
cast  good  signals  and  the  listeners 
have  good  receiving,  sets.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  Rural  Network  is  its 
ability  with  FM  to  relay  programs 
from  one  station  to  another  by  radio 
instead  of  by  telephone  wires  as  is 
customary  with  AM  networks.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  this  feature  alone 
will  save  the  farmer-owned  network 
about  $90,000  a  year  in  telephone  toll 
charges. 

Chief  drawback  of  the  new  network 
for  a  while  will  be  that  most  sets  on 
farms  are  AM  radios  that  cannot  pick 
up  the  new  stations  unless  an  adapter 
is  purchased  at  a  cost  of  from  $25  to 
$75.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
with  them  say  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  buy  an  adapter  unless  the  present 
AM  set  is  in  excellent  condition.  Some 
adapters  also  pick  up  ignition  noises 
from  passing  cars  and  trucks  so  they 
are  not  recommended  for  use  if  radios 
are  used  close  to  a  highway. 

Most  radio  manufacturers  are  offer¬ 
ing  combined  FM-AM  reception  in 
many  of  the  new  sets  they  are  putting 
out,  except  the  cheapest  models.  With 
one  of  these  new  sets  it  is  possible  to 
listen  to  static-free  radio  as  well  as  fa¬ 
vorite  AM  programs. 

And  you  can  listen  to  more  than  the 
Rural  Network — there  will  be  more 
than  1,000  FM  radio  broadcasting 
stations  on  the  air  in  the  United  States 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 


D/NO  4 


Sinclair  Refining  Company 


I  U£  bai*2£ 
mMr't iff* 


LISTEN  TO  THOSE 
GEARS,  VINO. 


SETTER  TRY  SINCLAIR  OPALINE  GEAR 
LUBRICANT.  IT  MAKES  GEARS  RUN 
EASIER  ANV  SMOOTHER,  SAVES 
WEAR. . .  PREVENTS  SCORING 
AND  SCUFFING. 


rAHG 


OPALINE  IS  CLEAN  AND  STABLE.  WILL 
NOT  SUCK  FORD  HYDRAULIC  TOUCH 
CONTROL  AND  OTHER  HYDRAULIC 
IMPLEMENT  LIFTS.  BUT-CASES  MUST 
BE  DRAINED  REGULARLY. 


O.K. 

I'LL  FOLLOW  THE 

MANUFACTURER'S 

ADVICE. 


SAY...  THAT'S  A 
NICE  PAIL. 


YOU  BET!  IT  COMES  IN  HANDY 
AFTER  IT'S  EMPTY.  ORDER  SINCLAIR 
OPALINE  GEAR  LUBRICANTS 
IN  TW<  IITIIITV  ZX  //?  PAII 


PHONE  OR  WRITE  YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT  TODAY  FOR 


SINCLAIR 


CVANlDt 

THE  MULTI-PURPOSE  PEST  DESTROYER 


KILLS  WOODCHUCKS 

FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  2Vzt  A  HOLE 


ivXY* 'vs. 


1  -lb . 98  4 

5-lbs . $3.75 

25-lbs — $12.50 
100-lbs.  .  $30.00 


Simple  To  Use— Apply  With  Spoon 

A  Fast-Acting,  Gas-Producing 
Powder  —  Not  o  Bait  —  One 
Whiff  Is  Enough— It's  The  Gas 
That  Kills  'Em— Also  Kills  Rats, 
Mice,  Ants,  Many  Other  Pests. 
Instruction  leaflet  In  Every  Con 


Ast  for  Cyanogen  of  Drug,  Hardware,  Seed  and  Feed  Stores 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

30-A  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 

Trace  Springs,  heavy,  pair  _ $  .60 

Leather  Snap  Collars,  20” . . . . . $5.00  each 

Army  Wheels,  45”,  no  axle,  pr . . $8.00 

Watering  Bridle,  Bit  and  Reins _ $  .90  each 

Hobbles,  used,  pair — . ... . $  .50 

Rope  lariat,  25’,  new . . . — . . $  .75  each 

Prices  do  not  include  postage.  Articles  shown  in 
special  circular  for  3c  stamp. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS 
501  Broadway,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


(326)  14 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  '/2  inch  single  column. 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column. 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


Ai  terican  Agriculturist,  June  5,  1943 


UULSIMA 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck¬ 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whirney  Pt.,  N.  T. 

gillie  antl  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
wl‘*"atra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  tor  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  tor  sale  Car. 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

• 

FOR  SALE:  20  large  first  and  second  calf  Reg.  Hoi- 
steins  due  in  May  and  June.  One  Reg.  Bull  15  months 
old.  A  tew  good  calves.  Sister  of  our  Herd  Sire  is 
World  Champion  Jr.  3  yr.  old.  Herd  accredited  and 
vaccinated. 

LONfcKuAN  BROS.  Phone  20-J  Homer.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Choice  young  bulls  up  to  service¬ 
able  age  out  of  high  record  daughters  of 
FOREMuoT  PtiACEMAiifcR,  13«  A.R.  daughters 
including  2  World  s  record  and  2  Class  Lead¬ 
ers.  Sire  is  a  son  of  DOUGLmsTON  LADY  AU¬ 
GUSTA  12106  M.,  607  F.,  Jr.  3,  5  high  produc¬ 
ing  A.R.  daughters,  and  a  grandson  of  FORE- 
MuST  PRrUlvilON,  101  A.R.  daughters.  Also 
a  few  attractive  heifer  calves. 

TAP.BELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK. 


BULL  CALF  BORN  DECEMBER  30,  1947. 

By  PROVEN  SIRE  and  out  of  a  STATE  CHAM¬ 
PION  DAUGHTER  OF  PROVEN  SIRE.  Dam: 
Sheiaegren  Ella  11983  lb.  M.,  600  lb.  F.,  Sr.  2 
HIR,  oh  retest  making  750  lb.  F.,  Sr.  3.  Sire: 
Sheldegren  Hero  Lad,  first  daughter  will 
finish  soon  with  650  lb.  F.,  Sr.  2.  Six  more  on 
test,  all  showing  increase  over  dams.  This 
calf  is  well  grown,  nicely  marked  and  a  show 
bull.  Price  S300.  T.B.  and  Bang's  Accredited. 
SHELDEGREN  FARM,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 

1  A1I1SM1KE  | 

FOR  SALE:  TOP  BULL  CALF 
Good  Hope  Briskline 

Corn  March  (7,  1948.  Excellent  type  —  Color  —  White 

with  r  pH  rlippk^ 

tire:  PENSHURST  BRISK  MAN  APPROVED,  sire  of 
24  daughters  that  average  10305  milk  413  fat  M.  E,  2x, 
305  days. 

Dam:  GOOD  HOPE  MISS  LOVELY— jr.  2  yr.  old  M.  E. 
record  15184  milk  555  fat. 

Priced  at  $200.00  delivered. 

GOOD  HOPE  AYRSHIRES 
William  Hoeiierich,  owner,  O.d  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


UAftllY  lAI  ILIi 


60  WELL  BRED/  WELL  GROWN 

Nicely  Marked  September  -  October  Hol¬ 
stein  Heifers.  15  June  and  July  Heifers. 
60  Later  Fall  Heifers.  50  Top  Close,  Fresh 
or  Milking  Cows  always  on  hand. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 

Candor,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Candor  3-Y  or  3-J. 

FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE  —  Large  selection.  We 

specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and  heifers  to 
suit  the  most  critical.  All  cattle  inoculated  for  shipping 
tever.  free  delivery.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 

DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Baltston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-J1 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

I.  B.  ANL  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERN^cTS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT/  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

rEncp  and  Fresh  Cows  ^verj'  animal  per. 
'*lose  u,lu  rresn  v'°  ws  s  o  n  a  1 1  y  selected 
to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

a  N.  Millard.  Pres..  Ithaca.  N.  Y  R.D  5  Phone  zoi 

FOR  SZ1LF*  Migh  ,tlt,ss  grade  and  pure 
,  “  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 

tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FiTCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 

|  IIKEKIOHDS  | 

HORNLESS  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  of  Service  age  by  Domino  Battle  I7tli, 
our  new  Herd  Sire.  Also  a  few  heifers  of  breeding  age. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


|  \»i;BU»i:a:.N-A><xLs  | 

WANTED:  An  Aberdeen  Angus  Registered 
Yearling  Bull  large  enough  for  service  with 
young  stock. 

LESTER  L.  CARROLL  R.No.3  Cortland,  New  York 

3  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS 

2  are  by  our  herd  sire  Globe  Hi!!  Magic  Master  2”. 
I  is  by  Royal  Bandolier  of  Glen  Ross  5”.  All  are  of 
breeding  age  from  our  Bang’s  free  and  T.  B,  Accredited 
herd. 

MATHER-PELTON  FARMS— ADAMS,  NEW  YORK 

When  writina  to  advt  rtisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


swim: 


WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All 
large  &  healthy  pigs.  All  weaned  and  eat¬ 
ing.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order.  If  you  want  pigs 
vaccinated  that  will  be  75c  extra.  6-7 
wks.  old  $11.  ea.,  8-9  wks.  old  $12.  ea. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Bigger  and  better  pigs  properly  weaned  and 
vaccinated.  Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berk¬ 
shire,  Chester  Yorkshire.  6  wks.  old  $12.50. 
7  to  8  $13.00.  10  wks.  $15.00  ea.  including 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of  50 
to  100  oigs. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIEW 

P.  O.  BOX  6  WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXlNGiON,  MAbo.— TEL.  1085. 
Shippers  of  top  quality  young  pigs. 

6-7  wks.  old  $11.00  each. 

8-9  wks.  old  $12.00  each. 

10  wks.,extras  $12.50  each. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Carefully  crat¬ 
ed  and  selected  to  please  you. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Rugged  young  feeders— 6-8  Wks.  old  $13.00  each.  York- 
shire-Chestcr  crossed,  Berkshire  &  Chester.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  No  crating  charge.  WE  PAY  THE  EXPRESS. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
Drawer  17,  Route  2-A,  Lexington,  Mass. 

CHOICE  PEDIGREED  CHESTER  WHITES 
Sows.  Boars  and  Pias.  Guaranteed  to  olease. 
C-  E.  CASSEL  &  SON 

HUMMELSTOWN,  R.  D.  2,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


PIGS  —  PIGS  —  PIGS 

Spring  pigs,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  @  $11.  each.  C.O.D., 
F.O.B.  Woburn,  in  lots  ot  2  or  more,  inoculation  $1. 
extra.  Telephone:  Wob.  2-0230. 

Scanned  Farm,  Russell  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  PIGS:  CHAMPION  BLOOD. 
Unrelated  trio  and  singles. 

CLYDE  CORNISH 

Horseheads,  R.  D.  No.  3,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 
Bred  Gilts  and  6  to  8  weeks  spring  Pigs. 
Eventuation  Breeding  from  Cornell  stock. 
LEON  FORD 

R.  D.  No.  3,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  Tel.  90-F-5. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS 
— Bred  to  Faultless  Master.  Write  for  Prices. 
A.  G.  SINSEBAUGH 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


^niir 


FOR  SALE 

PUREBRED  DORSET  RAMS, 

4  Yearlings.  Farmers'  Prices. 

Broad  Acres 

Springfield  Center,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  23  Registered  Southdowns;  15  ewes,  I  ram, 
8  lambs.  Some  outstanding  individuals.  Priced  for 
quick  disposal.  Not  sheared. 

A.  L.  PETTIT  &  SON 

Route  No.  1,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York. 


E 


1*011. Till 


LEGHORNS 

REDS 


RICHQUALITY 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  Neu  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART.  N.  Y. 

Kreher's  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Certified  W.  Leghorns 

For  greater  profits  through  higher  egg 
production  and  lower  mortality. 

Kreher's  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 

R.O.P.  Breeders  of  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
EAST  AMHERST,  NEW  YORK. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  eqq  oroduc- 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  ull  Eqq  Lavinq  Tests. 
Our  new  cntalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS— NEW  H  AM  PSH  I  RES 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder. 

BOX  A,  i,  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N,  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
<  B  O  D  I  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider. 

24  Years  Breedino  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 


pori.Tiii 


SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

is  producing  the  best  Leghorns  and  Reds  that 
can  be  sold.  Our  customers  are  our  testimony 
As  money-makers,  Springbrook  large  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Reds  can  not  be  beat.  Started 
pullets  available. 

SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

R.  D.  2-A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dry  den  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  TINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

POKE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
tor  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE.  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  T. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY— THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

BOX  C, _  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  TORK. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  toi  exceptional  livability  ana  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT.  N.  Y. 

|  GEESE  | 

PASTURE  Turned  Into  Poultry  Meat  With 
Geese.  Free  list  brings  valuable  information. 
PAUL  MULLER 

BOX  28  FULIONHAM,  NEW  YORK. 


IHM»* 


Pedigreed  Collie  Puds —  Beautiful,  intelligent.  Am 
erica’s  best  bloodlines.  Championship  breeding.  Ideal 
companions,  farm  or  watch  dogs.  A  real  Pal.  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  nest  40  years  a  breeder.  Males  $35.00 
Females  *25.00.  Unpedigreed  Males  $15,  $20;  Females 
$10.  $15.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  Mercer,  Pa. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty 
with  friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-12,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD.  Locke,  N.  Y. 


DOGS:  Beautiful  farm  raised  Collie  pups  from  work¬ 
ing  parents.  Handsome  English  Shepherd,  male,  old 
enough  to  start  driving  now.  Also  one  or  two  good 
started  or  working  dogs  now  ready  for  use.  All  clever 
and  good  watch  dogs.  Yotinq  English  Shepherd  pups. 
J.  F.  ALDRICH.  R.  D.  3.  Concord,  N.  Y. 


DACHSHUND  Puppies,  A.K.C.  Females.  Red, 
Black  and  Tan.  Standard  size.  $35.00. 

GEORGE  R.  SMITH 

114  Bigelow  Street,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

PUREBRED  GERMAN  POLICEDOG  PUPPIES 
Female  $25.00;  Male  $30.00. 
EVERGREEN  CROFT  HOUSE 
Freehold,  New  York.  Telephone  17. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  A.K.C.  White  Collie  and 
Cocker  Spaniel  Pups.  Boston  Bull  Terrier  and  White 
Collie. 

Registered  A.K.C.  at  Stud. 

LAWRENCE  J.  AMBLER 


Madrid,  New  York 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 
$20.00  EACH  DONALD  MACKENZIE 
Clifton  Springs,  R.  No.  2,  New  York 

|  KAKKITS  | 

Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealand* 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P  Rabbitry  Willard  St.,  Leominster.  Mass. 

|  MAPLE  SYRUP  | 

PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP 

$5.00  and  $5.75  Gal.  Prepaid 
EDWARD  G.  YANDOW 
Star  Route  Essex  Junction,  Vermont 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  OAlEs 


July  3  Issue _ 

July  17  Issue.. 
Aug.  7  Issue  .. 
Aug.  21  Issue.. 


— Closes  June  19 
—  Closes  July  3 
...  Closes  July  24 
- Closes  Aug.  7 
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|  PLANTS  &  BULBS 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Danish,  and  Copenhagen 
kef;  500.  $1.75:  1000,  $2.25.  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprout,' 
Kale,  Lettuce,  Red  Beets,  Collards,  Bermuda  and  Whit. 
Spanish  Onion  Plants:  500.  $2.00:  1000,  $2.50  Cauli 
flower  and  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants;  500  S3  in" 
1000,  $4.50.  Rutger  Tomato  Plants,  ready  by  Junniah 
500,  $2.00:  1000.  $3.50.  ' 

a.  wiley  McDonald,  jr.. 

New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

State  Inspected — many  varieties.  Sprlna-dua 
1948.  Free  circular.  9  9 

REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Dunlap — new,  neavy  roots.  State  in. 
spected.  $2.50—100:  $9.00—500:  $18.00—1,000.  postpaid. 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

ADRIAN  SIDELINGER _ BURNHAM,  MAINE 

GLADIOLUS —  All  colors.  Large  bulbs  too  for  $4  00 
25  for  $1.50.  Dahlias — All  different,  labeled.  6  Giant! 
$1.50.  6  Poms  $1.00.  both  $2.25:  12  Giants  $2.50,  12 
Poms  $1.85,  both  $4.00. 

GLADSIDE  Northfield,  Mass. 


CERTIFIED  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

CORNELL  29-3.  34-53.  35-5. 

Certified  Perry  Marrow  Beans. 

Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y 
Poplar  Ridge  3610. 


FOR  SALE 

Albany  County  broad  leaved  Blrdsfoot  Tre¬ 
foil  Seed.  Purity  99.50%.  Germination  96%. 
Improve  your  pasture  or  permanent  hay  land 
by  seeding  with  this  long  lived  valuable  leq- 
ume.  Price  $2.10  per  lb.  as  long  as  supply 
lasts. 

MED  O  DALE  FARMS 

Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr.,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


II  IV 


HAY  CONSUMER:  Get  your  orders  in  early  fur  good 
grade  early  cut  field  baled  hay  and  save  handling  ex¬ 
penses.  Also  large  platform  trailer  available  for  return 
loads. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

Fort  Plain.  R.  D.  4,  New  York.  Tel.  47-282 


K.lll’MIVlIKVr 


WANTED:  Man  and  wife  to  work  in  country 
house'  near  Rochester.  Woman  to  cook  and 
help  in  house,  man  to  serve  meals,  drive  and 
act  as  general  handy  man.  This  is  a  perman¬ 
ent  job  for  pleasant,  willing  couple.  Own  sit¬ 
ting  room,  bedroom,  dining  room.  No  expen¬ 
ses.  Must  like  children  and  animals.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  preferred  but  we  are  willing  to 
teach  the  right  couple.  Send  letter  with  age, 
experience  and  salary  expected  to  Box  514-N, 
e/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  to  help  mother  with  three 
small  children  in  Albany  suburb.  Share  work  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  house.  No  cooking.  Own  room.  Live  like 
member  of  family.  Reply  to  Box  514-E, 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York, 


LICI  D  lA/AKITCn  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand 
laCLr  YVMIN  I EU  milkers,  single  or  married 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS  . 

Augusta.  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS 


KoriPMKvr 


FOR  SALE:  W.  C.  Allis  Chalmers  Tractor  with  7  ft. 
mower:  used  very  little.  4  ft.  Seaman  Tiller:  new.‘ar' 
sons  Trench  Digger;  good  condition.  One  7  ft.  and  on« 
8  ft.  Case  Disc  Harrow,  new.  Phone  Ovid  34F-2 

BEAN  BROS.,  Hoyts  Corners,  N.  T. 

FOR  SALE:  Oliver  Pick-up  Baler.  This  is  on 
Automatic  Hydraulic  Threader.  Less  than  two 
years  old.  Inquire, 

A.  H.  VAN  TASSEL 

Livingston,  New  York.  Tel.  Hudson  1920-R-J 


CASE  3  BOTTOM  12"  plow,  new  ’47r1®7  Jidi.' 
use,  reasonable.  Caterpillar  tractor  R2  working  c 
tion.  One  spray  outfit  400  gal.  steel  ((pew  Pw0P 

good  condition.  Phone  W.  W.  52.  EDELBREW 
’ANCHES.  INC..  Bridgewater.  Now  York. 


JOHN  DEERE  Model  B  tractor,  good  condition. 
Rubber,  lights. 

O'CONNELL  FERRIS 

Savannah,  New  York.  Ph°ne  20'tu 


FOR  SALE:  CASE  Pick-Up  Hay  Baler,  in  9°°d 
condition. 

GROVER  C.  WHEELER 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Constobleville,  New  Tor 


FOR  SALE:  7  ft.  Massey-Harris  Combine,  m°*or 
driven,  complete  with  bagger  and  P'c  up 
attachment.  Used  one  season. 

HENRY  SCHAEFFER  Schoharie,  New  York 


FORSALE 
Massey-Harris  Clipper  Self-Propelled  Com  ,ne 
MABIE  BROTHERS,  KIRKVILLE,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Chittenango,  N.  Y.  3211 

>48  FOX  CROP  BLOWER  with  Bar 

Massey-Harris  Field  Chopper.  Complete— L  use. 

Pick-up.  Corn  Attachment— under  two  weeks 
Both  perfect  machines — under  list  price.  *>ri  . 


Additional  Ads • 
On  Opposite  Page 
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BEACON 

PUPPY  STARTER 


Helps  Build  Up  Your 
Puppies  to  the  Full  Stature 
of  Their  Inheritance 


ii 

X 


More  heavily  fortified  with 
essential  vitamins— especially 
A,  B,  and  D — it  supplies  all 
the  nutrients  known  to  be 
essential  for  rapid  growth, 
strong  bone  structure, 
healthy  tissue,  hard  muscles. 

And  puppies  love  it!  Feed 
Beacon  Puppy  Starter  during 
the  first  six  months.  No  sup¬ 
plements  required. 

To  aid  in  securing  top  per¬ 
formance  from  your  dogs  at 
field  trials  and  shows,  feed 
Beacon  Dog  Meal  and  Pellets. 
See  your  Beacon  Dealer  today 


Get  The  Most  From  Your  Blood  Lines 

ALWAYS  USE  BEACON 


The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 
CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  LET 
SORE 

SHOULDERS 
or  COLLAR  GALL 

slow  up  your  plowing 

•  Rub  Absorbing  in  well  as  soon  as  swell¬ 
ing  or  irritation  is  noticed.  Apply 
Absorbine  each  day  before  and  after  the 
horse  is  worked.  Be  sure  that  the  collar 
is  not  torn  or  lumpy,  as  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  irritation. 

Absorbine  speeds  the  blood  flow 
through  the  injured  parts — helps  open 
up  small  blood  vessels,  clogged  by  collar 
pressure,  thus  relieving  soreness.  Swell¬ 
ing  usually  goes  down  within  a  few  hours 
if  Absorbine  is  applied  as  soon  as  injury 
occurs.  It  is  most  helpful  in  checking 
fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  curb. 

$2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


STROUUS  FARM  CATALOG-FREE! 

&  £over'  0v8r  2800  Bargains  —  Coast  to  Coast. 
M&ny  equipped.  Reduced  Prices. 

255  R  «,th  A  STROUT  REALTY, 

4th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

raise  guaranteed  chinchilla  rabbits 

pr“fit3  lrom  Borgeous  furs,  delicious  meat,  val- 
hnhhl  Drteders-  Experience  unnecessary.  Fascinating 
wrS  .•Bar-i’ound,  money-making  business.  Write 
world  s  largest  breeder  today. 

Willow  FARM,  R-24,  SELLERSVILLE.  Pa. 

Subscriber’s  Exchange 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


[ 


REAL,  ESTATE 


i 


wit?  ,?S:Acre  Fully- Equipped  Dairy  Farm 

all  mnri  bu,ld,n?s  °n  County  road.  10-room  house, 
* rn  conveniences  including  new  hot-water  heat- 
2  8<rf  i,  ' 8m\  Basemeat  barn,  water  buckets,  tying  27, 
aaran.  sil°’  stora8e  barn,  tool  sheds,  2-stall 

stein,.' *  9  cows’  4  yearlings,  majority  purebred  Hoi- 
fmi  tea51>  milking  machine,  milk  cooler,  tractor  and 
bne  of  tools  and  machinery. 

M.  R.  KNAPP,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


5U|ht  CJover’  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honev 

fashion?!)'9!*,.  1°  ,lb8-  $3.75,  30  ,bs-  SI 0.00.  Pure  Old 
insured  5  Flour  $1-60-10  lbs.  Postpaid  and 

BILL  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IT  b°SSEI,  COBLESKILL.  NEW  YORK 

L  miscellaneous 

c  ,  CUSTOM  FIELD  BALING 

Outfitt!"9  'ol>.s  *or  summer  starting  June  1 
any  dist«»t#n,iD  e,e'v  mobile  and  wjll  trave 
nish  addlei'®  f?r  a  reasonable  sized  iob.  Fur 
hoy  n*  °na  man  with  tru«k  to  help  hau 
statino  B,,same  p/'ee.  Please  write  prompt! 
Sc<J$on  wi.fa9L  of.h«y.  location  of  farm,  an, 
on  whe"  hay  is  usually  ready. 

#  CARL  A.  COVELL 

•  Ne.  Glens  Falls,  New  York. 

NEW  ENGLAND  INDIAN  PUD 

ics  cream  «iCe  .  y,Lto  S8!"v8-  Delicious  with  cream  ( 
Send  f0r  ‘  c, *  •-lb-  cans  shipped  Postpaid  for  SI. 81 
Ssawin  nrn!ln8»  F?*d8r  which  describes  other  Main 
Bsx  2|4.Di0duAc1ti-  WINSTON  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
14  “•  Auburn,  Maine. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


ESTERDAY  in  the  stock- 
yards  a  young  fellow  came 
in  with  a  small  calf  and  an 
old  sheep.  They  handed  him 
a  check  for  nearly  thirty-five 
dollars.  “Gosh!”  he  said,  “and  I  expect¬ 
ed  twelve  or  fourteen  dollars — that  !s 
something.” 

This  is  not  at  all  unusual,  but  just 
how  much  “something”  it  was  depends 
upon  whether  the  price  represented 
true  value  or  whether  he  had  handled 
the  animals  in  such  a  way  as  to  net 
him  the  most  money.  The  calf,  weigh¬ 
ing  80  pounds  at  20  cents,  brought  $16. 
If  he  had  made  it  weigh  100  pounds 
or  over,  it  should  have  bronght  $23 
or  $24  and  on  up.  The  skin  from  this 
calf  would  bring  the  slaughterer  six  to 
seven  dollars;  its  liver  $1.00  to  $1.50, 
leaving  approximately  45  pounds  of 
meat  costing  that  slaughterer  less 
than  20  cents  a  pound,  exclusive  of  his 
expenses.  Try  to  buy  some  veal  at 
anywhere  near  that  price!  Maybe  our 
young  friend  did  not  do  so  well  after 
all. 

The  old  sheep,  weighing  160  pounds, 
brought  11  cents  or  $17.60,  quite  a 
price  for  an  old  wornout  but  fat  ewe — 
or  was  it?  Slaughterers  figure  sheep 
pelts  on  a  basis  of  100  pounds  live 
weight  of  the  animal  from  which  the 
pelt  is  taken.  That  credit  today  is 
$4.40,  or  in  the  case  of  this  ewe  $7.04 
for  its  pelt,  leaving  approximately  80 
pounds  of  meat,  costing  that  slaught¬ 
erer  less  than  15  cents  a  pound.  Per¬ 
haps  you  do  not  care  for  mutton,  out 
try  to  buy  dog  meat  at  that  price. 
Furthermore,  had  this  young  man 
shorn  his  ewe  before  bringing  it  in, 
with  wool  getting  shorter  and  higher, 
it  would  have  brought  him  at  least 
$5  and  the  ewe  would  have  brought 
him  within  $2  of  what  she  did  unshorn. 

Hogs  Down — Pork  Up! 

Hogs  continue  to  sell  for  $7  to  $11  a 
hundred  weight  less  than  they  did  this 
winter,  or  $14  to  $22  less  for  each  200 
pound  hog  you  sell  alive.  Yet  pork  cuts, 
particularly  pork  loins,  are  selling 
higher  than  they  have  all  winter.  Per¬ 
haps  we  had  better  raise  and  use  our 
own  farm  meats;  also,  perhaps  “some¬ 
thing”  is  being  done  to  us.  Come  on, 
farm  marketing! 

Rain  and  more  rain  is  setting  our 
farm  work  back  again  this  spring 
Nevertheless,  our  hay  crop  is  here  and 
that  is  the  most  important  thing  to  us 
with  livestock  ideas.  Grass  silage  will 
surely  come  into  its  own  if  this  weath¬ 
er  holds.  We  had  excellent  results  with 
grass  silage  last  year.  I  feel  that  it 
was  largely  due  to  keeping  on  the  wet 
side  when  we  put  it  in.  We  used  no 
preservatives,  but  we  did  not  let  it 
dry  out.  Whether  it  was  68%  moisture 
or  not,  we  did  not  know  and  will  not 
know  this  year,  but  we  tried  to  be  sure 
it  was  that  at  least.  We  also  found  that 
we  got  out  exactly  what  we  put  in,  in 
the  way  of  quality  and  feeding  value. 
The  animals  told  us  that  by  the  way 
they  ate  it  or  wasted  it. 

Preserving  Silage 

I  have  become  very  much  interested 
in  gas  preservatives  for  silage.  Some 
experiment  stations,  particularly  Rut¬ 
gers  in  New  Jersey,  are  doing  a  good 
deal  of  work  with  it.  There  is  an  S02 
(sulphur  dioxide)  gas  now  that  pre¬ 
vents  molds  from  forming  or  growing. 
I  understand  they  blow  some  of  this 
gas  into  tight  grape  cars  in  California, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $1.00  a  car,  and 
the  grapes  arrive  in  New  York  as  fresh 
as  when  loaded.  I  believe  something  of 
this  sort  may  be  coming  for  our  sil¬ 
age  preservative.  I  hope  we  can  get 


some  experiments  and  interest  started 
here  in  the  Northeast. 

I  have  been  watching  pen  stabling 
of  dairy  cows  with  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
terest.  Both  those  for  and  those 
against  the  practice  seem  to  be  sure 
of  their  stand.  Without  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  and  judging  only  from  what 
I  see,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  when  I  do  go  in  for  dairying  I  am 
going  to  pen  stable  with  this  differ¬ 
ence:  They  will  be  fed  and  watered 
outside  their  “resting”  pen.  In  this  way 
they  can  be  kept  clean  without  using 
an  exorbitant  amount  of  bedding. 

Now  that  our  spring  grass  is  here, 
it  may  again  be  well  to  remind  you 
that  it  is  worth  more  and  will  do  more 
for  your  livestock  in  the  next  six  or 
eight  weeks  than  anything  else,  but 
that  it  loses  its  values  as  the  season 
advances,  requiring  supplemental  grass, 
grain  or  hay.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
your  plans  accordingly.  Every  fall  I 
see  many  animals  that  have  lost  the 
bloom  and  weight  that  early  grasses 
had  given  them. 

At  A*  — — 

After  the  Revolution 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
had  loaded  their  wagon  with  all  their 
worldly  possessions  and  headed  north 
through  the  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
eastward  along  the  Susquehanna  to 
Owego,  and  thence  north  again  along 
the  thirty  mile  blazed  “track”  to  the 
Cayuga  Valley. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  that  long 
and  toilsome  trip,  nor  with  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  get  a  cabin  built,  a  patch  of 
ground  cleared,  and  some  grain  and 
potatoes  planted  in  time  for  a  harvest 
that  year. 

Our  present  concern  is  only  with  the 
event — the  post-Revolutionary  defla¬ 
tion — that  ruined  Timothy  Rhodes  as 
a  small  New  Jersey  farmer  and  forced 
him  to  start  anew.  And  chiefly  we  are 
concerned  with  the  one  impelling  les¬ 
son  that  the  Rhodes  family  learned 
from  that  event.  Tim  himself  put  it  in¬ 
to  words  almost  a  generation  later. 

The  time  was  to  come  when  war 
clouds  would  lower  again,  with  Britain 
the  antagonist  that  second  time  too, 
the  War  of  1812.  It  was  then  that  the 
gray-haired  Timothy  sat  down  and 
talked  plainly  to  his  son  and  successor, 
David.  It  was  a  long  talk.  But  the  gist 
of  it  lay  in  his  final  advice: 

“Whatever  ye  do,  David,  if  war 
comes  don’t  get  in  debt.  War  means 
high  prices.  Ye  may  be  tempted  to  buy 
on  more  land  or  more  stock.  Don’t  do 
it.  Not  unless  ye’ve  got  the  gold  t’  put 
right  on  the  barrelhead.  When  th’  war’s 
over,  the  bottom  will  drop  out  from 
under  farm  truck.  Ye  can’t  pay  off 
debts  after  a  big  war.  It  just  can’t  be 
done.  Remember  that,  Dave.  It  cost 
mother  and  me  a  farm  to  give  ye  that 
advice.” 

And  the  day  was  to  come  when 
David  would  have  cause  to  remember  it. 


—  A.  A.  — 

Some  young  man  between  16  and  21 
will  spend  a  week  at  Camp  Miniwanca 
this  summer  without  expense.  It  might 
be  you!  See  page  9. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Terra  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


STAHMER 

DIAMONDRAG 

HARROW 


A  New  Tool 
For  Better  Farming 


Row  on  row  of  diamond-shaped  cutting 
edges  pulverize  clods  .  .  .  work  soil  for 
seed  germination  without  disturbing 
moisture-retaining  underground! 
Diamondrag  pulled  in  reverse  direction 
gives  rolling  action  for  covering  seed. 
Send  for  illustrated  folder. 


CURK  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIV. 

IQRKIL,  INC.,  DEPT. 723,  HARTFORD  1,  CONN.) 

ANNOUNCING  THE 
COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

Of  the  ELMA  RUTH  FARM 


Owned  by 

Samuel  Goldstein 

EAST  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  11th,  1948 

PROMPTLY  AT  1:00  P.  M. 

At  the  farm,  43  Somers  Road  (On  Route 
83),  East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts. 

*  #  * 


45  PURE  BRED  BROWN  SWISS 

A  top  bull,  fresh  and  springing  cows, 
bred  and  open  heifers. 

Auctioneer:  E.  M.  GRANGER,  JR. 
Thompsonville,  Connecticut. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TO 
GEORGE  W.  DEVOE 
New  Milford,  Connecticut. 


ORDER  YOUR 
HAY  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  NOW  ! 

Make  sure  of  getting  your  hay  drying 
equipment  in  time  for  the  busy  sea¬ 
son.  Act  now  to  make  getting  the  hay  in  easier  for 
more  profits.  Make  your  purchases  from  the  largest  dis¬ 
tributor  of  hay  drying  equipment  in  the  East.  We  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  in  planning  without  obligation.  Write 
for  details.  NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC., 
W.  M.  Lewis,  Pres.,  Box  AA,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


3rd  DAIRYLAND  FESTIVAL  AUCTION 

Thursday  June  17  Watertown,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  i 

City  Park  Pavilion 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— All  selections 
personally  approved  by  ADRIAN  PERSONIUS  of  the 
New  York  Holstein  Association.  Majority  from  Jefferson 
Co.  and  supplemental  consignments  from  St.  Lawrence. 
Lewis,  and  Oswego  counties.  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood 
tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated,  milkers  mastitis  test¬ 
ed,  animals  bred  long  enough  examined  for  pregnancy. 

An  ideal  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU  TO  BUY 
RIGHT  FROM  THE  HERDS  OF  LONG  ESTABLISH- 
ED  FARMER  BREEDERS.  Sale  starts  at  12:30  P.  M. 
DST  in  larpe  tent.  For  more  details,  contact  G.  A. 
EARL,  Jr..  Sales  Chairman.  415  Federal  Bldg..  Water- 


town. 


Sales 


N.  Y.  or 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 
Manager  &.  Auctioneer. 


Mexico.  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

10th  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE  10th 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  12th,  1948  -  WATERLOO,  NEW  YORK. 

At  the  HARRY  ANDREWS  Farm 

SELLING  Carefully  selected  cows  and  bred  heifers  from  New  York's  leading 
herds.  Classified  for  type,  tested  for  production,  meeting  rigid  health  stand¬ 
ards.  Represented  in  this  year's  sale  are  daughters  of  twelve  different  AJCC 
Tested  Sires,  Superior  Sires,  or  DHIA  Proved  Sires  and  bred  to  outstanding 
bulls.  Immediately  afterwards  sale  of  4-H  calves.  Show  of  sale  animals  in  the 
forenoon.  Buy  one  or  a  herd.  Send  now  for  catalog. 

COL.  GLEN  WEIKERT,  Auctioneer ,  GEORGE  RICKER,  Sales  Mgr. 

Springfield,  Ohio  Groton,  Vermont. 
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Babcock’s  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world’s 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 


highest 

leghorn 

PEN 

in  1947 


ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any. 
where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.I.  and  Cross  breds. 


PUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved— U.  S.  Pul 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatche- 
every  week. 


New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  tor  Circular  —  £ stablishea  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR, 

Box  A.  Phone  504  Hudson.  New  York 


New  Hampshires  and  1 
Barred  Rocks  That  Pay! 

SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  are 
bred  to  pay  you  real  profits  well 
ahead  of  schedule.  They  grow  fast, 
uniformly — feather  early  and  com¬ 
pletely — conserve  your  feed  and  labor 
all  the  way.  SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hampshires 
and  Barred  Rocks  are  the  best  available  for  pro¬ 
duction,  livability  and  meat  quality.  Buy  direct 
from  the  source  and  avoid  substitutes. 


Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 


New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 


Straight  Run,  Sexed  Pullets  or  Cockerels 
100%  U.  S.-N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Express — Parcel  Post — Airfreight. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  11  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


.WHIT*4t0CK 


BABY  $  \  (? 

CHICKS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


PER  100 
SUMMER 
PRICES 


All  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  tree)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
_  Send  for  FREE  Circular 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

L  SONS,  INC. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICF 

Dept.  B 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY* 

Says  ivsrybody's  Poultry  Magazine:  "Reduc¬ 
tion  in  hatching  seems  to  otter  real  oppor¬ 
tunity.  If  you  are  still  on  the  fence,  today  is 
the  day  to  call  your  hatcheryman  and  see 
what  he  can  do,"  Big,  husky,  fast-growing, 
early  and  heavy  laying  Bray  pullets  will  help 
you  cash  in  on  opportunity!  Write  today  for 
new  folder,  new  price  list.  Prompt  pullet 
shipment. 

FRED  W.  BRAY 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


T tuny -one  years  ot  breeding  U.S.R.O.P  Foundation 
8.  C.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  &  Start¬ 
ed  Chicks.  Get  our  1948  Price  List  Write  Today 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE  (Owner).  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Coccidiosis  Can  Be  Controlled 

2?^  (£  'rtyccttar 


THOSE  fellows  who  sometimes  have 
a  dreamy  look  but  who  peg  away 
quietly  in  laboratories  at  our  state  and 
federal  experiment  stations  have  hung 
up  another  scalp  in  their  wigwam. 

They’ve  got  the  scalp  of  intestinal 
coccidiosis  to  hang  up  alongside  of  its 
mate— caecal  coccidiosis. 

As  a  result  of  their  very  thorough 
studies  and  tests  with  a  number  of 
sulfa  drugs,  all  nine  known  forms  of 
coccidia  can  now  be  kept  from  doing- 
serious  damage. 

Two  Types 

Coccidiosis  is  still  probably  the  No. 
1  killer  of  chickens  on  American  farms, 
but  it  needn’t  be. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  coc- 
cidial  infection — the  caecal  or  bloody 
type  and  the  intestinal  or  chronic  type. 

They  are  different  and  distinct  in 
several  ways : 

Caecal  coccidiosis  strikes  birds  be¬ 
tween  2  and  12  weeks  of  age,  while  the 
intestinal  form  seldom  affects  a  flock 
less  than  4  weeks  old  but  may  strike 
any  time  in  a  chicken’s  lifetime  after 
that. 

The  coccidia  which  cause  the  caecal 
type  work  entirely  in  the  blind  guts 
or  caeca  near  the  lower  end  of  the  in¬ 
testines.  The  intestinal  forms  do  their 
work  mostly  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
small  intestine. 

Blood  is  evident  in  the  droppings  of 
birds  suffering  from  the  caecal  type 
but  not  those  having  intestinal  coccidi¬ 
osis. 

Several  kinds  of  acid-producing 
feeds,  such  as  milk,  sulphur  and  even 
vinegar,  are  pretty  effective  in  stop¬ 
ping  the  caecal  type  but  seem  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  intestinal. 

Build-Up  Diseases 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  understand  just 
how  an  epidemic  of  coccidiosis  gets 
started  in  a  flock,  because  it  is  often 
preventable. 

Here  are  4  simple  facts  to  remember : 
1.  If  you  have  chickens,  you  also 
have  coccidia  in  their  surroundings 
where  they  can  get  at  them. 

2.  A  small  number  of  coccidia  do  no 
harm.  It’s  the  big  massive  concen¬ 
trations  that  cause  the  troubles. 

3.  Small  numbers  become  massive 
doses  when  the  air  is  warm  and  the 
litter  or  ground  is  wet. 

4.  The  more  crowded  chickens  are, 
the  quicker  the  coccidia  multiply  from 
innocent  to  killing  proportions. 

Coccidiosis  practically  never  becomes 
a  problem  if  the  litter  or  range  stays 
dry  and  the  birds  are  spread  out 
enough  so  that  their  droppings  don’t 
get  too  dense.  Under  such  conditions, 
the  chickens  don’t  swallow  a  lot  of  the 
little  “bugs”  with  each  mouthful  as 
they  scratch  and  pick  around  in  the 
litter  or  the  ground. 

Dryness  underfoot,  sunshine,  and 
freedom  from  crowding  are  the  best 
preventives  of  coccidiosis. 

If  11  Strikes 

• 

In  spite  of  everything,  coccidiosis 
will  continue  to  get  into  poultz’y  flocks. 
So  let’s  face  it  and  see  what  to  do. 

First,  it’s  well  to  realize  that  the 
bigger  start  the  disease  gets  in  a  flock 
before  it  is  checked,  the  more  birds 
it  will  kill.  So  a  quick  and  early  diag¬ 
nosis,  followed  by  the  application  of 
the  right  cure,  pays  good  dividends. 

With,  experience  and  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  birds  each  day,  the  first 
signs  can  be  spotted.  Here’s  about  the 
order  of  developments: 

Birds  cut  down  on  their  eating. 

They  are  not  as  alei’t  and  snappy  in 
their  actions. 

The  feathers  at  the  back  of  the  head, 


just  below  the  comb,  become  ruffled. 

The  comb  and  face  becozne  pale. 

Some  blood  znay  be  found  in  the 
droppings  if  it  is  the  caecal  type, 
otherwise  not. 

Probably  a  few  birds  will  die. 

A  lot  of  birds  dump  and  mope 
around,  and  feed  consumption  is  now 
much  lower. 

Mortality  increases  fast  for  about  2 
weeks  if  it  is  the  caecal  type  and  then 
tapers  off  fast. 

If  it  is  the  intestinal  type,  znortality 
increases  slowly,  never  is  big  at  one 
time,  but  keeps  right  on. 

Treatment 

The  research  veterinarians  of  .  the 
state  and  federal  laboratories  have 
found  several  of  the  sulfa  drugs  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  cure  for  all  types 
of  coccidia.  The  three  which  have  given 
the  best  practical  results  are  sulfa- 
guanidine,  -methazine  and  -merazine. 
Sulfaquinoxiline  is  the  newest  and 
gives  promise  of  being  the  best  of  the 
sulfas,  but  is  not  yet  being  manufac- 
tured  in  any  quantity. 

The  so-called  intermittent  treatment 
gives  the  best  results.  This  means  giv¬ 
ing  the  birds  the  drug  either  in  feed 
or  water  for  a  day  as  soon  as  the 
trouble  is  discovered.  Then  skip  three 
days,  in  which  the  regular  mash  and 
clear  water  are  provided.  Now  a  second 
day  of  treatment  and  another  three 
day  skip,  and  finally  a  thii’d  day  of 
treatment. 

The  three  sulfas  mentioned  above 
are  not  of  equal  potency,  so  they  are 
best  fed  in  different  amounts.  Here  are 
the  recommended  feed  and  water 
dosages : 

In  the  feed — 

Sulfaguanidine — 1  lb.  per  100  lbs.  of 
mash. 

Sulfamethazine — 1  lb.  per  250  lbs.  of 
mash. 

Sulfamerazine — 1  lb.  per  250  lbs.  of 
mash. 

In  the  water — 

Sulfamethazine — 1  tablespoonful  to 
4  gallons. 

(This  sulfa  is  on  the  market  in  a 
pre-mixed  form  as  a  liquid  and  sold 
under  the  trade  name,  Sulmet.  Sulmet 
is  sulfamethazine  diluted  with  8  parts 
of  water.  So  this  liquid  should  he  put 
into  the  drinking  water  at  the  rate  of 
2  tablespoonsful  per  gallon  to  give  the 
z-ight  dosage.) 

Immunity 

In  the  case  of  caecal  coccidiosis,  the 
chances  are  vezy  good  that  all  sur¬ 
vivors  are  immune  for  life.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  birds  vez-y  likely  all  got  the 
disease  during  the  intermittent  treat¬ 
ment.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  clean  up  the 
litter  or  move  the  birds  on  range  after 
recovez-y,  bizt  it  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary. 

But,  if  aziy  amount  of  intestinal  coc- 
eidiosis  was  present  izi  the  flock,  the 
spread  is  much  slower,  so  that  it  is 
zzot  likely  that  all  birds  got  the  disease. 
This  zneans  that  there  are  birds  in  the 
flock  which  are  not  immune  and  may 
pick  up  the  disease  later  on.  In  fact, 
it’s  questionable  whether  three  treat¬ 
ments  pay  if  there  is  no  caecal  coccidi¬ 
osis  in  the  flock.  Results  seem  to  be 
just  about  as  good,  and  certainly 
cheaper,  by  feedizzg  the  sulfa  just  one 
day  whenever  the  disease  is  known  to 
be  present.  It  lzzay  never  have  to  be  re¬ 
peated,  but  if  intestinal  coccidiosis 
strikes  again  later,  another  one-day 
feeding  can  be  given. 

If  any  intestinal  coccidiosis  is  found 
in  the  flock  it  is  very  important  to 
clean  out  the  litter  and  put  in  fresh 
or  move  the  birds  after  the  treatment. 
The  chances  of  re-infection  are  much 
smaller  if  this  is  done. 


KERR  CHICKS  GIVE 
TOP  PERFORMANCE 


Pep  up  your  flock  with 
Kerr  Chicks.  They're 
bred  to  lay  eggs  oiten 
and  lay  'em  big. 

120,000  breed¬ 
ers.  Modern  240- 
acre  breeding 
farm.  All  stock 
blood  tested  an¬ 
nually  for  pul¬ 
lorum  by  slow- 
tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  40th  yr.  100%  live  delivery. 
Wkly.  hatches.  Advance  order  discount." 
FREE  Poultry  Raiser's  Guide,  prices. 
NEW  YORK  N.  J.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Paterson  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  Woodbury  Dunmore 

Schenectady  vamesburg  Reading 

Binghamton  CONN.  Danbury  Stroudsburg 

21  RAILROAD  AYE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for  your  copy 
)  today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money  With 
poultry. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
)  HATCHERY.  INC. 

!l\  Box  59, 


Wallingtoru,  Conn 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS 

Immediate  shipments.  Barred — White  Rocks,  $9.90  per 
100;  $5.75—50:  $3.00—25.  Pullets.  $12.40:  Cockerels, 
$11.95.  White — Brown  Leghorn.  Buff  Rocks.  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hampshires, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  &  White  Minorcas.  $10.95 — 100: 
$6.00 — 50:  $3.25—25.  Heavy  breed  pullets.  $13.40:  Cock¬ 
erels  $11.95.  Leghorn  &  Minorca  pullets.  $19.40;  Cock¬ 
erels.  $4.50.  Heavy  assorted,  straight  run.  $8.95 — 100: 
Any  sex,  any  breed,  our  choioe,  $6.90 — 100:  plus  post¬ 
age.  All  chicks  top  quality,  from  purebred,  bloodtesteo 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  order  in 
now.  Don’t  delay.  Pay  your  postman.  C.  0.  D.  White 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $26.00  per  100:  $14.00—50:  $7.50- 
25:  $3.60 — ^12.  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  poults.  85c 
each.  Order  Today. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA. 

Mt.  Healthy.  Ohio. 


-feister^Mi  LIVE-PAY 
jjgj  CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL.  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur  Write  for  Free  illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER’S  UTILITY  oer  100  per  (00  oer  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $11.00  $22.00  $2.00 

SUPER  MATED  WH,  LEG .  12.00  24.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  _  13.00  26.00  2.00 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks  _  15.00  22.00  2.00 

AAA  Rock  Harap  Cross  .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Damp  Rock  Cross .  16.00  23.00  2.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Heavy  ML\ed  $11.-100  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
C.  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  ra. 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Tested  by  Official  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION  METHOD 

Postpaid  Cash  or  C.O.D .  Non-sex  PLs.  Ckis. 

GRAYBILL’S  SPECIAL  MATING  100  100  lu" 

AAA  LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEG . $10.00  $20.00  $3.W 

AAA  Bd.  Cl.  &  AAA  N.H.R.  (Dir.)  16.00  25.00  2.U0 

AAA  Red  Rox  Sex-Links .  16.00  25.00  2,0 i 

White  Rocks  . 14.00  22.00  12.00 

100%  live  arrival  guar.  Order  direct.  (3  to  4  Wk. 
WH.  LEG.  PLTS.  $35.-100.  Ship  Express  Col. 

C.S.  Graybill  Pltry.  Fm.&  Hatch.  Box  4, Cocolamus, r«. 


10%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  '00  W® 

,’E  PAY  POSTAGE  j3, £'}%,  $3,00 

Isasser’s  R.O.P.  Sired  Wli.  Leg.  ...$  LOO  $24.W  n 

30. P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks .  2.00  8.00  ^ 

.  H.  Reds  and  White  Rocks . .  12.00 we  pay 

ROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  BloodteMed.  vie >  v  _ 
ostage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets,  r  rite  y 
OG.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  « 
ARM,  Box  A,  McALIST t R VI LLE,  PtNNSYLVAit 

MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER 
ot  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  aa* 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE.  .  pa, 

KRAWDER'S  ANCONA  FARM-  Richfield  !»■  __ 

TARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  °.,£.£:r,‘f,ed 
eds  &  White  Leghorn  Pul  lets.  VVr  ite* 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Po, 

AUL  S.  PELLMAN,  Owner  RICHrltLi/. 

ENSATIONAL  VALUES  Assorted  heavies,  no^s?- 

orns,  $6.90  per  100.  plus  postage.  J’“”"”’order  for 
hicks:  no  cripples,  no  culls.  .Send  money 
rompt  shipment.  100%  live  delivery.  OHIO* 

CONOMY  CHICKS,  LOCKLANB.  * 
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MILK  PRICES— Present 

and  Future 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


iastic  support  of  all  New  England 
dairymen.  The  Boston  committee  that 
worked  out  the  formula  has  ‘gone  out 
on  a  limb’  and  predicted  that  the  form¬ 
ula  will  give  the  following  blend  prices 
for  3.7  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone: 
July,  $5.15;  August,  $5.35;  September, 
$5.45;  October,  $6.00;  November  and 
December,  $6.15;  January  (1949),  $6.00; 
February,  $5.90;  March,  $5.65. 

New  York  Committee 
Working 

For  some  months  a  committee  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  has  also  been 
working  on  a  proposed  revision  of  the 
Class  I  formula.  They  are  not  yet 
ready  to  report  but  when  they  are, 
their  proposal  will  be  studied  and 
eventually  brought  to  a  vote  by  dairy¬ 
men.  The  proposal  that  the  Boston 
formula  be  used  as  one  of  the  floors 
for  prices  in  the  New  York  market 
for  coming  months  is  a  stop-gap  until 
some  new  formula  is  put  into  effect 
and  correlated  with  Boston  prices. 

Dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  have  been  operating  under  an 


Increases  Your  Poultry  Income 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 


REN-O-SAL 


Easy  To  Use  Drinking  Water  MecJicine 

Increase  your  poultry  income;  use  Dr. 
Salsbury's  REN-O-SAL  to  reduce  needless 
losses  from  cecal  coccidiosis  in  chickens.  Has 
reduced  losses  in  thousands  of  flocks.  At  the 
first  signs  of  an  outbreak,  give  your  flock 
eight  REN-O-SAL  tablets  to  each  gallon  of 
drinking  water  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
cecal  coccidiosis.  Drop  handy  tablets  in  water 
ond  mix.  Tablets  dissolve  quickly. 

HELPS  CHICKS  GROW  FASTER 

REN-O-SAL  helps  chicks  grow  faster .  .  .  lay 
earlier  when  given  in  smaller  doses.  Results 
have  been  test-proved  using  customary  feeds. 
Buy  Dr.  Salsbury’s  REN-O-SAL  at  your  local 
hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store,  today. 


Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa 


106R 


Dr.  Salsbury’s  ' 

REN-0-SAt 


The  ORIGINAL  Drinking  Water  Medicine 
That  Prevents  Cecal  Coccidiosis 


Always  ask  for  “Dr.  Salsbury's"  .. . 
o  comp/ete  line  of  poultry  medicines 
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Range  shelters 

«hl?*sizes:  x8’  and  s’  x  1°'-  Sturdy  attractive 

-ne Iters,  fully  built  and  painted,  shipped  in 
sections,  easily  assembled.  Prices  below 
cost  to  build  your  own.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Free  Literature. 

booher  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

M.  C.  28 — Niles  Ave.,  Warren,  Ohio. 


OUCKIJIVGS 


fndPanLRunGS-  G'ant  PeWns  $27.00—100,  Rouens  $40.00. 
100  an?  Uner*  *25-00.  White  Pekins,  $22.00.  Less  than 
Zettc  „ic.  per  duckling. 

ETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 

Hatehprt  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Quick  Profits"  ar®6  sele°ted  Breeders.  Fast  Growers. 

*]ARRY  BURnham.  North  Collins,  New  York 


anti  25"D,  U  c  KS  FOR  PROFIT" 

100 _ S24  J,niper|al  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings — $7. 

Wdowbrook. 


RICHFIELD  20. 


50 

PENNA 


_ TURKEY  poults 

White  \?oHanr0U  trom  the  famous  LAUXMON1 

tails  whv  .  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Get  de 
S0£u  Low  °“  bumness  increased  1208%  this  past  sea 
M°NT  Quality-  Circular  free.  LAUX 

'“'key  Ranch,  R.  I,  Wrightsville,  Peona. 


order  containing  obsolete  price  provi¬ 
sions  too  long.  No  one  group  can  point 
to  another  and  say  “it  was  your  fault.” 
All  are  guilty.  The  encouraging  thing 
now  is  that  something  is  being  done 
to  correct  this  fault. 

But  if  dairymen,  through  their  coop¬ 
eratives,  are  to  have  any  effective  part 
in  making  the  milk  order  work,  as  was 
originally  intended,  certain  things  must 
be  done. 

First,  cooperatives  must  be  strength¬ 
ened.  Any  dairyman  who  ships  to  New 
York  and  who  does  not  belong  to  a  co¬ 
operative  is  dragging  his  feet.  He  is 
getting  benefits  without  comparable  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  It  is  up  to  the  coopera¬ 
tives  to  drive  unceasingly  for  increased 
membership. 

A  Better  Job  Essential 

Along  with  this,  cooperatives  must 
do  a  better  job.  When  they  receive  co¬ 
operative  payments  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  industry,  *hose  services 
must  be  performed.  Regular  meetings 
of  local  cooperatives  are  essential  — 
meetings  where  dairymen  are  given 
the  facts  and  where  dairymen,  rather 
than  their  leaders,  make  the  decisions. 
Delegates  must  attend  meetings  of  the 
Bargaining  Agency  and  other  groups 
to  get  the  facts,  to  act  on  them,  and 
to  take  information  back  to  their 
membership.  This  is  the  only  way,  if 
the  order  is  to  be  retained,  by  which 
dairymen  can  assume  their  rightful 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  order. 
Dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
(and  this  applies  equally  to  Boston) 
never  intended  that  the  order  was  to  be 
administered  solely  by  Washington 
bureaucrats.  The  order  was  sold  to 
dairymen  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
be  a  joint  cooperative  action  between 
government  and  dairy  organizations. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ELECTRIC  LITTER 
STIRRER 

At  his  Gill,  Franklin  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  poultry  farm,  A.  B.  Ward  has 
a  home-designed  piece  of  equipment 
that  bites  into  even  the  most  heavily 
packed  litter,  breaking  it  into  bits. 
Lime  scattered  on  the  litter  before  the 
gadget  goes  to  work  gets  a  thorough 
kicking  around  and  is  soon  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  the  floor  covering. 

Powered  by  a  three  quarter  electric 
motor,  the  stirrer  works  like  a  roto- 
tiller  plow.  Five  inch  long  teeth  dig 
quickly  into  even  badly  caked  material 
to  grind  it  quickly  to  shreds.  It  takes 
a  path  15  inches  wide.  It  is  well  con¬ 
structed  of  aluminum  alloy  and  has 
the  appearance  of  durability. 

Mr.  Ward  will  demonstrate  his  new 
equipment  at  Poultry  Day,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  June  15.  —  G.  T. 
Klein. 

—  A. A.  — 

KILL  RATS 

One  never-ending  job  on  farms  is 
“rat  control”,  and  fall  is  an  excellent 
time  to  put  on  an  extra  drive.  Most 
failures  to  control  rats  are  due  to  lack 
of  knowledge  about  rat  habits  and  to 
lack  of  persistence. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  of  course,  is 
to  make  the  premises  as  nearly  rat 
proof  as  possible.  When  it  comes  to 
killing  rats,  poison  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods.  Before  poisoning, 
bait  the  rats  to  get  them  to  eat  the 
bait.  Bread  soaked  in  grease  is  a  good 
bait.  Among  the  safest  poisons  are 
Fortified  Red  Squill  and  Antu. 

Baiting  is  important  to  get  as  many 
rats  as  possible  to  eating  it  before  they 
are  poisoned.  Older  and  wiser  rats 
who  get  just  enough  poison  to  make 
them  sick  are  not  likely  to  take  a 
second  chance. 
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2.  KILLS  GERMS 
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Why  pay  for  two  or  three  spraying  jobs  in  barn, 
poultry  house  or  cellar — first  for  whitewash¬ 
ing,  then  for  disinfecting,  then  for  DDT— when 
Carbola  does  all  in 

ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 


DISINFECTANT  in  Carbola  destroys  on  contact  the  germs  of  many 
profit- taking  diseases,  including 

MASTITIS  BRONCHITIS  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

BANG’S  DISEASE  CHICKEN  CHOLERA  HOG  CHOLERA 

TUBERCULOSIS  v  HOG  FLU 

(Copies  of  independent  laboratory  test  reports  on  request) 

CONTAINS  DDT  DRIES  WHITE 

Kills  spiders,  90,%  less  cobwebs 
for  8  to  10  months. 

Better  sanitation.  Lower  bacteria 

Used  for  32  years  by  farmers  everywhere  to  help 
control  livestock  diseases  and  to  get  white  walls, 
and  in  recent  years  (since  DDT  was  added)  to 
kill  flies  as  well. 

Never  put  DDTin  or  on  wet  hydrated  lime,  which 
destroys  DDT;  Carbola  contains  no  lime. 

MAKE  SURE  YOU  ARE  GETTING  CARBOLA 
ASK  TO  SEE  THE  PACKAGE 

Hardware,  feed,  seed,  drug,  farm  stores.  1  lb. 

25*,  5  lb.  75*,  10  lb.  $1.25,  25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85. 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  &  S.  W. 

For  name  of  nearest  dealer  write  to 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Natural  Bridge  1 1 1 ,  N.  Y. 

Established  1916 


Other  Products  By 
Carbola  Chemical  Co. 

CCC  3%  DDT  Garden  Dust 

CCC  25%  &  50%  DDT  Wet- 

table  Powders 

CCC  3-6  (DDT  &  Copper 

Insecticide  &  Fungicide 

Dust) 

CCC  25-31  (DDT  &  Copper 
Insecticide  &  Fungicide 
Spray) 

CCC  31%  Copper  Spray 
CCC  25%  DDT  Cattle  Spray 
CCC  10%  DDT  (Powder  for 
roaches,  bedbugs,  lice,  etc.) 
CCC  Garden  Rotenone 
CCC  Copper  Rotenone 
HYLITE  5%  DDT  Wall 
Paint  (for  homes  &  milk 
houses) 

HYLITE  Cement  Paint 
HYLITE  Water  Putty 
CCC  Rat  Destroyer 


nni  I  nct/ci  ADCn  B  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
KUU.  UtVti.Ur'tU— ant)  2  Professional  En¬ 
largements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight  service. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,albTny,  N.y. 


RIBBON  REVINANTS  TtnWS 

Lengths.  Assorted  Colors  and  Widths,  Big  Assortment. 
$1.00  Prepaid.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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You  can  lessen  your  daily  poultry  chores,  im¬ 
prove  flock  health,  and  increase  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  profits  by  keeping  your  hens  on 
concrete  floors.  Properly  constructed  concrete 
floors  are  warm  and  dry,  easy  to  keep  clean, 
and  help  in  saving  feed  and  labor.  Best  of  all,fR 
they  keep  rats  out  and  simplify  parasite  control, 

The  diagrams  at  the  right  show  two  types  of 
floor  construction  that  keep  ground  moisture 
out  and  are  easy  and  inexpensive  to  build. 

Concrete  floors  are  but  one  of  many  concrete 
improvements  that  quickly  pay  for  themselves. 
Concrete  can’t  burn  or  decay  and  gives  a  life¬ 
time  of  service  with  little  repair  expense. 

Write  today  for  helpful  free'  literature  (distrib¬ 
uted  only  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada)  on 

Poultry  Houses  Ratproof  Floors 

Brooder  Houses  Egg  Coolers 

Egg  Storage  Making  Concrete 


2  TYPES  OF  CONCRETE  FLOORS 

l  /•* 


TOP  COURSE  OF  CONCRETC- 


■LAYER  OF  3>5*ASPHAIT 
ROLL  ROOFING.  JOINTS 
LAPPED  AND  CEMENTED 

lV  BASE  COURSE  OFCONCRETC- 


•TARSEAL.  WATERPROOFED 
SUL ATION  BOARD  JOINT. 
Z"CONC.  TOPPING 
'  x  6"x  I&-CONC.UNITS 


M 


ip 
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SAND  FILL 


-PASTE  COUPON  ON  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY- 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K6A-1,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  X6A-4,  20  Providence  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


A  nationa  I  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete ...  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
Please  send  me 

free  literature  on  (list  subject)  Name . . . . . 


Street  or  R.F.D.  No, 


Post  Office 


State 


«> 
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O  GET  those  cherries  and 
berries  done  up  to  taste 
as  nearly  fresh  as  possible 
and  still  keep  their  beau¬ 
tiful  color  takes  a  little 
care  and  good  judgment. 
But  the  results  are  well 
worth  while  when  you  can  serve  a  de¬ 
licious  strawberry  shortcake  on  a  win¬ 
ter  day,  or  a  blueberry  pie— not  to 
mention  jams,  jellies,  and  fruit  juices! 

TO  CAN  BERRIES 

The  first  job  with  berries,  whether 
they  are  to  be  canned,  frozen,  jammed, 
juiced  or  jellied,  is  to  wash,  then  cap 
or  stem  them.  Allow  1%  quarts  raw 
berries  (perhaps  2  quarts  strawberries) 
to  yield  one  quart  canned  berries. 

Pack  washed,  stemmed  berries  (ex¬ 
cept  strawberries)  tightly  into  jars; 
cover  with  boiling  medium  sirup — 1 
cup  sugar  to  2  cups  water;  adjust  cov¬ 
ers  according  to  type  of  jar  and  pro¬ 
cess  in  boiling  water  bath  15  minutes 
for  pints,  20  minutes  for  quarts. 
Rounded  top  jars  are  filled  to  within 
54  inch  of  top;  flat  topped  jars  to  with¬ 
in  y2  inch  of  top.  Water  bath  should 
be  kept  at  least  one  inch  over  tops  of 
jars. 

OR  the  filled  jars  may  be  placed  in 
large  cooker  full  of  actively  boiling 
water,  covered,  heat  turned  off  and  let 
stand  until  water  is  cold.  This  seems 
especially  good  for  raspberries. 

STRAWBERRIES  TO  CAN 

Press  washed,  hulled  berries  into 
jars.  When  partially  full,  add  y2  cup 
sugar  for  each  quart  of  berries.  Add  no 
water.  Or  the  berries  may  be  pressed 
into  jars  and  processed  without  sugar; 
just  add  y8  teaspoon  salt  per  pint  of 
berries.  Process  15  minutes  for  pints. 
20  minutes  for  quarts. 

STRAWBERRIES  TO  FREEZE 

Speed  is  important  because  straw¬ 
berries  deteriorate  rapidly.  Select  fully 
ripe  firm  berries;  wash  in  ice  water, 
hull,  drain  and,  if  desired,  slice  in 
pieces  %  inch  thick.  Use  one  part  by 
weight  of  sugar  to  4  parts  by  weight 
of  berries;  mix  thoroughly,  pack  in 
moisture-vaporproof,  liquid-tight  con¬ 
tainers  and  freeze  promptly. 

To  freeze  strawberries  whole,  stir 
the  washed,  hulled,  drained  berries 
with  the  dry  sugar — one  part  by 
weight  of  sugar  to  4  parts  by  weight 
of  berries— until  sugar  has  dissolved  in 
juice  drawn  from  berries.  Fill  paraf¬ 
fined  cartons  to  within  %  inch  of  top; 
press  berries  down  to  make  sure  they 
are  covered  with  juice.  Freeze  promp¬ 
tly. 

Strawberries  frozen  whole  in  sirup 
are  prepared,  then  packed  into  the  con¬ 
tainers,  and  a  40  to  50  per  cent  sirup 
poured  over  them  to  within  %  inch  of 
top.  Dissolve  2  cups  sugar  in  2  cups 
boiling  water,  cool  to  room  tempera¬ 
ture  at  least — better  to  refrigerator 
temperature — before  using.  Some  pre¬ 
fer  a  sirup  made  of  2  y2  cups  sugar  per 
pint  of  water. 

TO  FREEZE  OTHER  BERRIES 

Use  same  method  as  for  whole 
strawberries  in  sirup,  except  for  rasp¬ 
berries  which  may  be  frozen  the  same 
as  whole  strawberries  with  sugar.  In 
fact  clean  raspberries  may  be  picked 
directly  into  the  cartons  and  frozen  “as 
is”  without  sugar;  these  are  good  to 


use  as  garnish  or  for  jam-making  later. 

Blueberries  may  be  packed  dry,  with¬ 
out  sugar,  to  use  in  pies.  Or  they  may 
be  packed  in  sugar,  one  part  sugar  to 
4  parts  fruit  by  weight,  or  in  sirup 
made  by  dissolving  3  cups  sugar  in  4 
cups  water. 

freezing  cherries 

Wash,  chill,  pit  sour  cherries;  use 
one  part  by  weight  of  sugar  to  3  or  4 
parts  by  weight  of  cherries  for  pies  or 
preserves.  Mix  sugar  through  cherries; 
if  it  does  not  cover  cherries  add  sugar 
sirup,  50  to  60  per  cent — 2  y2  to  3  y2 
cups  sugar  per  pint  of  water — to  cover. 
If  the  cherries  are  to  be  used  for  des¬ 
sert  use  the  sweeter  proportion. 

For  sweet  cherries,  use  the  less  sweet 
proportion,  2  cups  sugar  per  pint  of 
water.  54  teaspoon  ascorbic  acid  (Vita¬ 
min  C)  dissolved  in  the  steup  helps  to 
prevent  discoloration  besides  “fortify¬ 
ing”  the  cherries.  Prepare  just  enough 
to  use  at  once  since  it  loses  strength 
on  standing. 

FRUIT  JUICES 

From  New.  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.. 
comes  this  method  of  making  hot 
pressed  cherry  juice  which  seems  bet¬ 


ter  adapted  to  home  equipment  than 
the  cold  pressed  method  which  yields 
a  better  flavored  product  but  poorer 
in  color. 

Cherry  Juice — Hot  Pressed 
Use  sound,  fully  ripe  Montmorency 
or  English  Morello  cherries,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  varieties.  Wash  care¬ 
fully.  Crush  cherries  in  grape  crusher. 
Heat  crushed  cherries  to  175-180  de¬ 
grees  F.  in  upper  part  of  double  boil¬ 
er.  Press  out  the  juice  (in  barrel  press 
or  hydraulic  press,  if  you  have  one); 
strain  juice  through  muslin  or  cheese¬ 
cloth;  heat  juice  rapidly  and  promptly 


to  170  degrees  F.  in  upppr  part  of 
double  boiler.  Without  cooling,  fill  im¬ 
mediately  into  fruit-enamel-lined  tins, 
or  into  hot,  sterile  glass  jars,  hot 
crown-closure  bottles,  or  hot  screw- 
top  glass  jugs,  taking  care  to  remove 
foam  and  to  fill  each  container  com¬ 
pletely.  Close  the  container  immediate¬ 
ly.  Invert  or  place  on  side  for  3  to  5 
minutes.  Place  in  water  at  160-165  de¬ 
grees  F.  and  cool  with  running  water. 

These  extra  precautions  about  filling 
the  container,  removing  foam  and  cool¬ 
ing  quickly  remove  air  which  causes 
discoloration  and  prevent  long  slow 
cooling,  another  cause  of  poor  color. 

Raspberry  Juice 

Red,  black  and  purple  raspberries, 
loganberries,  blackberries,  youngber. 
ries,  boysenberries  and  dewberries  may 
be  handled  in  this  manner,  also  de¬ 
veloped  at  Geneva: 

Select  soft,  ripe  fruit,  preferably  of  a 
highly  flavored  and  colored  variety; 
wash  carefully;  mix  with  granulated 
sugar,  using  10  parts  fruit  to  one  part 
sugar  by  weight.  Fill  into  heavily  par¬ 
affined  paperboard  cartons  or  fruit- 
enamel-lined  tin  cans;  close  containers; 
freeze  in  locker  plant  or  home  freezer 
and  store  until  needed.  Without  open¬ 


ing  containers,  thaw  in  a  refrigerator 
or  at  room  temperature  before  a  fan. 
Immediately  after  thawing,  press  in 
barrel-press  or  hydraulic  press,  if  you 
have  one.  If  not,  use  a  colander  or  a 
taper  screw  press,  although  the  latter 
method  will  put  more  air  into  the 
juice,  which  keeps  it  from  being  of  the 
finer  quality  produced  by  the  other 
presses.  But  the  family  probably  won’t 
be  that  critical! 

Strain  juice  through  muslin  or 
cheesecloth;  heat  promptly  and  rapidly 
to  170-172  degrees  F.  in  upper  part  of 
double  boiler.  Without  cooling,  fill  im¬ 


mediately  into  fruit-enamel-lined  tin 
cans,  or  into  hot,  sterile  glass  jars, 
hot  crown-closure  bottles,  or  screw-top 
glass  jugs,  taking  care  to  remove  foam 
and  to  fill  each  container  completely 
Close  each  container  immediately.  In¬ 
vert  or  turn  containers  on  side.  Air 
cool  for  3  to  5  minutes,  then  place  in. 
warm  water  150  degrees  F.  and  cool 
with  running  water. 

The  new  steam-jacketed  kettle  just 
on  the  market  would  make  easier  the 
handling  of  fruit  juices,  also  jams  and 
jellies.  It  can  be  kept  boiling  vigor¬ 
ously  or  less  so  and  prevents  burning 
or  sticking. 

JELLY-MAKING 

Since  jelly-making  may  be  somewhat 
new  to  those  who  started  housekeep¬ 
ing  during  the  sugar  ration,  it  is  a  help 
to  know  whether  the  juice  has  a  fair 
chance  of  “jellying.”  It  takes  a  right 
combination  of  acid,  pectin  and  sugar; 
the  pectin  varies  in  different  fruits  and 
in  different  stages  of  ripeness.  It  is 
best  to  have  some  slightly  underripe 
fruit  for  the  pectin  and  some  fully  ripe 
to  get  the  flavor.  The  common  tests 
for  amount  of  pectin  in  the  extracted 
juice  are  the  jelly-meter  test,  the  test 
with  alcohol,  the  test  with  Epsom  salts 
and  the  cooking  test. 

The  jelly  meter  is  a  small  glass  tube 
with  proper  markings  which  indicate 
whetheUthe  juice  contains  enough  pec¬ 
tin  to  make  jelly,  depending  upon  the 
rate  at  which  the  juice  flows  through 
the  tube.  Full  instructions  for  its  use 
come  with  the  meter. 

To  test  with  alcohol,  pour  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  cooked  juice  into  3  table¬ 
spoons  of  alcohol;  turn  the  container 
gently  so  that  the  juice  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  alcohol.  If  the  pectin 
forms  a  solid  mass,  the  juice  will  make 
a  good  jelly.  If  it  makes  small  woolly¬ 
like  particles,  it  needs  pectin  added. 

The  Epsom  salts’  test  calls  for  one 
tablespoon  of  cooked  juice,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  sugar  and  y2  teaspoon  of  Ep¬ 
som  salts  stirred  together  and  let  stand 
for  20  minutes.  If  it  forms  a  solid 
mass  or  large  woolly-like  particles,  the 
juice  will  make  satisfactory  jelly. 

The  cooking  test  is  just  what  it  says 
it  is:  cook  a  small  amount  of  juice  with 
sugar  to  see  whether  it  will  jell. 

GENERAL  RULE  FOR  JELLY 

A  juice  with  the  right  amount  of 
pectin  and  acid  makes  a  good  jelly  if 
two-thirds  the  amount  of  sugar  by 
measure  is  added  and  both  boiled  to¬ 
gether  until  the  jelly  sheets  when 
poured  slowly  from  the  side  of  a  clean 
silver  spoon.  Use  a  kettle  with  four  or 
five  times  as  much  room  as  the  juice 
occupies  because  it  boils  up  so;  cook 
rapidly  to  preserve  bright  color.  Boil 
6  to  8  cups  of  juice  at  a  time. 

“Sheeting”  means  that  two  drops  of 
jelly  run  together  and  break  from  the 
spoon.  When  this  occurs,  remove  from 
the  heat  at  once,  let  the  hot  sirup 
stand  while  you  remove  the  jelly  glass¬ 
es  from  boiling  water  where  they  have 
been  sterilizing.  Skim  the  jelly,  fill  the 
hot  drained  glasses  with  it,  and,  when 
cold,  cover  the  jelly  with  melted  paraf¬ 
fin.  In  order  to  get  a  perfect  seal,  dip 
a  sharp  knife  blade  into  hot  paraffin, 
and  with  it  loosen  the  jelly  for  about 
54  inch  deep  from  the  sides  of  the 
glass;  then  pour  on  melted  paraffin  and 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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No.  2472.  High  style,  high  neckline 
blouse  with  an  oval  yoke  to  saddle 
stitch  in  contrast  has  a  smartly  scal¬ 
loped  finish.  Sizes  10-20;  36-40.  Size 
16  requires  iy2  yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

No.  2503.  Choose  polka-dots  for  this 
casual  shirtwaist  dress  with  patch 
pocket  and  the  new  collar.  Sizes  10-20; 
36-40;  Size  16,  4%  yds.  35-in.  fabric. 

No.  2436.  Twin  yoke  dress  with  a 
beautifully  fitted  basque  bodice  can 
have  sparkling  buttons  marching 
across  the  new  rounded  shoulder  line. 
Sizes  11,  13,  15,  17,  19.  Size  15,  4  yds. 
35-in.  fabric. 

No.  2535.  A  whittle-your-waist  jack¬ 
et  tops  this  charming  fitted  bodice 


dress  with  new  scooped  scalloped  neck¬ 
line.  Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size  18  dress, 
3%  yds.  39-in.;  bolero  2  yds.  39-in. 
fabric. 

No.  2452.  Simulated  bolero-line  dress 
has  a  circular  cut  skirt  and  a  bow- 
tied  sash.  Choose  puffed  sleeves  or 
‘Angel  Wings.’  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size 
4  dress,  2  yds.  35-in.  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  20 
cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted. 
Add  15  cents  for  our  new  Summer  Fash¬ 
ion  Book  with  over  150  pattern  designs 
for  all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SER¬ 
VICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 


?4t  Occi  *i¥ou4e 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


I  WANT  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
*  good  suggestions  on  interior  decorat- 
jng  I  heard  today  at  a  demonstration- 
lecture  sponsored  by  a  home  furnish¬ 
ing  class  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Florence  Wright,  Cornell  housing  and 
design  specialist. 

These  guides  were  given  for  develop- 
lng  a  color  and  design  scheme:  Start 
with  a  furnishing  you  enjoy,  preferab- 
y  one  having  four  to  six  colors.  This 
might  be  a  picture,  drapery,  wall  paper, 
01  floor  covering.  Make  it  the  most 
nnportant  feature;  repeat  desired  sep¬ 
tate  colors  from  it  in  plain  material 
aieas  in  chairs,  rug,  couch.  Combine 
n  1  colors  again  in  a  less  distinct  pat- 
mn  effect,  as  in  a  fabric  with  small 
9  1-over  design  that  blends  with  but 
aoes  not  compete  with  main  feature. 

As  an  example  of  competing,  a  flow- 
mod  wall  paper  of  several  colors  was 
sod  as  a  main  feature.  Drapery  ma- 
^mal,  closely  resembling  it  in  design 
9  0d  color  when  placed  beside  it,  com- 
| e  with  it;  but  plain  yellow  material 
Tla  ching  the  flowers  in  the  wall  paper 


brought  out  their  color  and  was  pleas¬ 
ing. 

In  distributing  colors,  repeat  them 
all  around  the  room,  not  just  in  one 
end  or  on  one  side.  Use  them  on  the 
floor  and  up  on  the  wall.  Colors  may 
be  brought  out  into  the  room  by  means 
of  furniture,  lamps,  and  book  and  ma¬ 
gazine  covers.  In  adjoining  rooms  try 
to  use  the  same  colors  in  some  way. 

Many  interesting  color  combinations 
were  demonstrated  with  samples  of 
wall  and  floor  coverings,  fabrics,  lamps, 
pictures  and  dishes.  In  a  room  in  tones 
of  blue  and  blue  green,  a  light  beige 
lace  curtain  and  a  rayon  curtain  of 
the  same  color  looked  wrell,  but  a  white 
ruffled  organdy  curtain  deadened  the 
whole  room.  We  are  now  redecorating 
our  livingroom  and  I  can  hardly  wait 
to  try  the  effect  of  our  old  white  cur¬ 
tains  with  the  new  color  scheme.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  we  had  started  this  room 
before  hearing  the  lecture,  but  there 
will  be  other  years  and  other  rooms  in 
which  to  use  the  helpful  decorating- 
suggestions. 


Mrs.  Robert  E.  Harper  makes  her  wonderful 


"The  thrilling  fresh-fruit  flavor 

of  my  strawberry  jam  is  due  to 
the  short-boil  method,  with  Certo. 
You  boil  the  fruit  and  sugar  hard 
just  one  minute— then  remove 
it  from  the  heat  and  stir  in  half  a 
bottle  of  Certo.  After  that,  stir 
and  skim  for  5  minutes  to  cool 
slightly  and  prevent  floating  fruit 
—•and  your  jam  is  done. 


"My  family  and  friends  rave 

about  my  strawberry  jam,”  says 
Mrs.  Harper,  “but  actually  any¬ 
body  can  make  it  the  easy  cer¬ 
tain  way  I  do— with  Certo. 
I  use  the  recipe  on  page  19  of 
the  booklet  that  comes  under 
the  label  of  every  Certo  bottle. 
Certo,  you  know,  is  the  original 
famous  liquid  pectin  that  helps 
all  fruits  jell  just  right. 


CEMENT  CITY, 
MICHIGAN 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 


'I  get  about  10  six-ounce 
glasses  of  jam  from  only  2 
quarts  of  ripe  berries.  That’s 
a  certo  bonus  of  4  more 
glasses  than  you’d  get  from  this 
much  fruit  by  old-fashioned 
long-boil  methods.  This  Certo 
way,  you  don’t  ‘boil  the  fruit 
down,’  so  you  both  avoid  strong 
flavor  and  get  more  finished 
glasses  1 


“My  jam  is  all  made,  paraffined 
and  ready  to  put  away  within 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  fruit 
is  prepared!  Do— while  straw¬ 
berries  are  fine  — make  you 
some  delicious  strawberry 
jam  this  easy,  successful  way 
—with  Certo.” 


* 
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THE  SETTLERS 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 


COLONIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
FEEDING  MOLASSES 

A  top  quality  product  for  4-footed 
creatures.  In  tanks  and  drums.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  Colonial. 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Earn  money  AT  HOME  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc., 
from  old  rags  or  new  yarn — in  your  community!  No 
experience  necessary.  31,000  doing  it  with  easy  run¬ 
ning  UNION  LOOMS  costing  less  than  $50.00!  Send 
for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  today. 

Union  Loom  Works,  390  PostSt., Boonville, N.Y. 


A  New  KIND 

of  Insurance 


which  combines 

Financial  Security 
for  Your  Family 

and 

Retirement  Income 
In  Your  Old  Age ... 

This  new  policy  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  insur¬ 
ance  needs  of  men  with 
modest  incomes.  Send 
coupon  for  complete  in¬ 
formation. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  \ 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

A-15  ■  '  V  > 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  -without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  on  your  new  com¬ 
bined  family  protection  and  retirement  I 
income  policy.  | 

■ 

Name . . . Age.,..  I 

1 

Si.  or  HD . . . .  1 

I 

City. . . Slate . ,M 


remark  would  be  painful  to  Polly, 
whose  mother  they  had  buried  beside 
the  trail,  he  glanced  quickly  at  her  and 
saw  her  rise  and  walk  away  into  the 
shadows.  But  he  stuck  to  his  point, 
saying  again  that  they  had  all  proved 
that  they  were  able  to  face  whatever 
lay  ahead. 

“All  right,”  agreed  Nate,  “let’s  make 
some  plans.  The  first  thing  is  to  build 
a  cabin  to  live  in.” 

“Two  cabins,”  amended  Peter  Van 
Schaick. 

“Yes,  maybe  three,”  remarked  Con¬ 
stant,  looking  at  Henry  Stevens. 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  Nate,  “but 
we’ll  build  one  at  a  time.  The  first 
thing  is  to  get  some  sleep.” 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

“Let’s  do  a  little  more  planning 
first.  Before  you  can  build  a  house, 
you’d  better  know  where  you’re  going 
to  build  it.” 

“I  thought  that  was  decided,”  re¬ 
marked  Nate.  “We’ll  build  two  cabins 
not  far  apart,  just  across  the  line 
fence  from  each  other.” 

W  HEN  are  we  going  to  make  some 
maple  sugar?”  inquired  Peter  Van 
Schaick.  “I  haven’t  had  any  sweetening 
in  so  long  my  tongue  fairly  hangs  out 
for  it.  Sap  would  run  in  the  trees  to¬ 
day.  If  we  don’t  tap  it  right  away,  it 
may  be  too  late.” 

“Don't  get  excited,”  said  Jim,  with 
a  laugh.  “We’ll  tap  the  maples  and 
raise  the  cabins  too.  Just  give  us  time! 
Just  before  Josh  Berry  left,  he  said 
that  we’d  soon  have  the  logs  ready 
and  he’d  get  the  word  around  for  a 
raishig  bee,  and  all  the  settlers  for 
miles  around  would  come  help  us  build 
the  cabins.” 

“How  are  we  going  to  get  the  tools 
to  make  the  maple  sugar?”  inquired 
Nate,  reverting  to  the  former  subject, 

“Make  ’em,”  interposed  Joel  Decker, 
shortly.  “Oughta  be  able  to  do  as  good 
a  job  as  the  Injuns  did.  I’ll  show  ye.” 

They  were  all  astir  at  daybreak  the 
next  morning.  The  frost  during  the 
night  had  made  it  a  little  difficult  to 
get  warmed  up  and  started,  but  soon 
the  fires  were  going  and  the  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  they  had  reached 
their  destination  and  the  hope  of 
settled  things  to  come  helped  them  to 
make  light  of  their  discomforts  and 
problems.  Peter  soon  had  two  or  three 
trees  felled,  to  which  Asa  led  the  hors¬ 
es  and  cattle  for  their  morning  browse 
on  the  twigs  on  the  ends  of  the  limbs. 

G  OING  to  be  a  good  sap  day,”  re¬ 
marked  Peter,  whose  thoughts  didn’t 
seem  to  be  far  away  from  his  topic  of 
the  night  before.  “Joel,”  he  proposed, 
turning  to  the  old  man,  “last  night 
you  said  you  knew  how  to  make  sugar 
the  Indian  way.  Why  don’t  you  and 
Asa  help  me  tap  a  few  of  these  big 
maples  today  while  Nate,  who’s  handy 
with  the  axe,  and  Jim  Miller  can  lay 
out  the  exact  sites  for  our  cabins  and 
start  getting  the  logs  ready?” 

“All  right,”  answered  the  old  man. 
“Gimme  that  axe  an’  I’ll  show  ye 
somethin’.” 

Picking  out  a  big  three-foot  maple, 
Joel  stepped  up  to  it  and  with  the 
first  blow  showed  that  he  himself  was 
no  slouch  with  an  axe.  He  cut  a  slant¬ 
ing  gash  in  the  tree  the  width  of  his 
axe  blade.  Then  from  a  chunk  of  wood 
he  split  a  thin  slab  two  or  three  inches 
wide  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
long.  With  his  knife  he  hollowed  a 
little  groove  the  length  of  the  slab  and 
drove  it  into  the  gash  he  had  made  in 
the  tree.  Immediately  the  sap  began 
to  run  rapidly  down  the  spout  and  drip 
on  to  the  ground,  Asa’s  eyes  glistened 
and  he  ran  back  to  the  camp  to  get  a 
cup.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was 
enough  of  the  sweet  sap  so  that  all 
three  of  the  men  had  a  drink. 


“Best  medicine  in  the  world,”  com¬ 
mented  Joel. 

“Yes,”  agreed  Pete,  “but  I  like  *t 
better  when  it's  in  syrup  and  sugar. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  now  for 
something  to  catch  the  sap  in?” 

“Chop  down  that  poplar  over  there 
an’  I’ll  show  ye  that,  too,”  said  Joel, 
a  little  boastfully. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  soft¬ 
wood  tree  some  sixteen  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  was  chopped  down  and  soon 
they  had  half  logs  above  five  feet  long, 
which  they  hollowed  out  to  make  crude 
but  serviceable  troughs.  As  soon  as 
the  first  one  was  finished,  it  was  put 
under  the  dripping  spout.  Then  Pete 
said: 

“Now,  I’ll  show  you  something.” 

Whereupon  he  cut  some  elderwood 
sticks  a  half  inch  or  so  in  diameter, 
and  ten  or  twelve  inches  long.  Then  he 
heated  a  wire  in  the  open  fire  and 
burned  out  the  pithy  centers  of  each 
of  the  sticks.  With  a  small  augur  that 
he  got  from  his  sleigh,  he  bored  two 
holes  close  together  in  a  big  maple, 
drove  his  elder  spiles  tightly  into  the 
holes,  and  soon  the  sap  was  pouring 
down  both  of  them.  The  men  set  one 
of  the  split  buckets  under  the  spiles. 
Straightening  up  with  a  smile,  Pete 
said  to  Joel: 

“Beats  your  Indian  schemes  all  hol¬ 
low.  Your  gash  in  the  tree  wastes  the 
sap;  my  spiles  get  it  all.”  And  with 
that  Joel  agreed. 

Working  steadily,  they  soon  had 
several  of  the  big  maples  tapped  with 
the  homemade  buckets  set  to  catch 
the  run.  The  warm  sun  beat  down,  the 
snow  melted,  and  the  sap  ran  fast  and 
furiously  all  day. 

MIeANWHILE,  Nate  and  Jim,  with 
such  inefficient  help  as  Heniy  Stevens 
could  give,  had  felled  several  trees 
some  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
trimmed  off  the  brush,  and  cut  them 
into  logs  about  fifteen  feet  long,  mak¬ 
ing  them  ready  to  haul  up  to  the  cab¬ 
in  site  in  readiness  for  the  raising. 

At  supper  time  around  the  campfire 
that  night  everyone  was  tired  but 
happy.  The  hollow  log  buckets  were 
full  of  the  spring  nectar  from  the 
heart  of  the  earth  and  the  maples. 

But,  tired  as  they  were,  thei’e  was 
little  sleep  because  the  fires  burned 
late  into  the  night  under  Minnie  Van 
Schaick’s  big  brass  kettle,  while  the 
evaporating  sap  boiled  merrily  into 
syrup  and  sugar,  the  first  products  of 
the  year  from  their  new  farms. 

After  supper  that  night  it  was 
agreed  that  in  two  days  more  there 
would  be  enough  logs  for  the  two  cab¬ 
ins,  and  they  would  be  ready  for  their 
neighbors’  help  in  raising  them. 

Since  their  arrival,  Polly  Stevens 
seemed  to  have  withdrawn  into  herself 
even  farther.  She  looked  worried  and 
had  little  to  say  to  anyone.  Finally, 
on  this  evening,  she  asked  Jim  quietly 
if  she  could  have  a  word  alone  with 
him,  and  he  invited  her  to  go  for  a 
little  walk.  As  soon  as  they  were  out 
of  earshot  of  the  camp,  Jim  said: 

“What’s  the  trouble,  Polly?” 

For  a  moment  the  girl  hesitated,  and 
then  replied: 

“Jim,  I  don’t  know  what’s  going  to 
become  of  Pa  and  me.  I  saw  Constant 
looking  at  me  when  you  were  talking 
of  building  two  cabins.  She  said  may¬ 
be  three.  But  we  haven’t  any  farm  or 
any  place  to  build  a  cabin.  And  Pa 
couldn’t  clear  the  land  and  do  the  work 
even  if  we  did  have.” 

“Why  don’t  you  stay  right  here  with 
Nate  and  Constant?  There’s  plenty  of 
work  for  ali  of  you  to  do." 

“You  know  we  can’t  do  that,  Jim. 
I’ll  never  be  dependent  on  someone’s 
charity.”  She  paused  for  a  moment, 
then  continued: 

“But  I  know  what  I've  got  to  do. 
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I’ve  got  to  get  married.” 

Startled,  Jim  made  no  immediate  re¬ 
ply.  Had  it  been  possible  in  the  dark 
at  that  moment  for  Jim  to  see  Polly’s 
face,  her  soul  In  hem eyes, _  he  would 
have  been  more  .  surprised  and 
perhaps  would  have  learned  something 
about  his  own  heart  that  might,  have 
changed  both  of  their  lives.  But  his 
only  reply  was  that  undoubtedly  an  at¬ 
tractive  girl  like  her  would  marry 
some  time  and  that  bridge  didn’t  have 
to  be  crossed  now. 

“Oh,  yes,  it  does,”  she  said,  urgent¬ 
ly,  “in  fact,  I’m  going  to  cross  it  now.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked, 
quickly. 

“Do  you  remember  Henry  King- 
man?”  she  inquired,  apparently  chang. 
ing  the  subject. 

“Indeed  I  do,”  Jim  answered,  em¬ 
phatically.  “What  about  him?” 

“Did  you  know  that  he  was  in  Gen- 
eseo  the  other  night  when  we  were  all 
there  and  that  he  also  has  bought  a 
farm  of  Mr.  Wadsworth?” 

“I  did  hear  Wadsworth  say  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  but  I  was  interested  in 
our  own  business  and  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion.  What  about  him?”  he  repeated. 

“Well,  I  stayed  with  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Lander  that  night  and  King- 
man  was  staying  there  for  a  few  days, 
too.  We  had  a  talk.  Henry  said” — and 
Jim  was  quick  to  notice  her  use  of 
Kingman’s  first  name — “that  he  was 
sorry  that  both  times  when  we  had 
met  he  liad  made  a  fool  of  himself,  but 
that  it  had  all  started  because  he  was 
interested  in  me  the  first  time  he  saw 
me.” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  Polly!”  inter¬ 
rupted  Jim,  “I  hope  you  didn’t  fall  seri¬ 
ously  for  that  kind  of  rubbish.  That 
fellow’s  no  good.” 

Polly’s  temper  flared: 

“What  can  you  know  about  it,  Jim, 
or  how  can  you  know  how  I  feel  about 
living  on  somebody  else?  Henry  asked 
me  to  m^trry  him.  I  didn’t  promise 
then,  but  I’ve  been  thinking  about  it 
since.” 

Never  in  a  million  years  would  she 
have  admitted  that  deep  in  her  heart 
and  soul  she  had  hoped  against  hope 
that  the  man  beside  her  would  tell  her 
that  she  could  have  none  of  Henry 
Kingman  because  she  was  his  girl.  But 
Jim,  awkward  as  a  man  is  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  not  fully  realizing  the 
state  of  his  own  heart  and  feelings, 
could  only  criticize  Kingman,  which 
only  served  to  anger  Polly  and  make 
her  the  more  determined  to  marry  him. 

“Polly,”  pleaded  Jim,  “you’re  milch 
more  sensitive  than  you  need  be  about 
living  here  with  Nate  and  Constant,  at 
least  for  a  time.  Work  is  what  they 
need  more  than  anything  else.  You’re 
a  good  worker — in  fact,  you  work  too 
hard.  And  your  father  helps,  too. 
Please  don’t  do  anything  foolish  just 
for  the  sake  of  independence.” 

But  the  girl  turned  abruptly  and 
started  back  toward  the  campfire,  and 
Jim  could  do  nothing  but  follow. 

iA  SA,  seeing  Jim  and  Polly  return  to 
the  camp  together,  was  swept  by  a 
sudden  wave  of  inexplainable  jealousy 
Joel,  whose  restless  soul  never  permit¬ 
ted  him  to  remain  quiet  for  long,  got 
up  a  little  stiffly  from  the  log  by  the 
fire  where  he  had  been  sitting,  stretch¬ 
ed  and  grunted.  Then  taking  his  gun. 
from  which  he  was  seldom  separated, 
he  wandered  off  toward  the  edge  of 
the  clearing.  Asa  followed,  and  over¬ 
taking  him,  said: 

“Joel,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

Joel  paused  until  the  boy  came 
alongside,  and  said: 

“All  right,  son.  Go  ahead!” 

He  stood  patiently  waiting  for  Asa 
to  start  talking,  at  the  same  time  lis¬ 
tening  intently  to  the  peepers  singing 
for  the  first  time  that  spring  in  the 
nearby  swamp  and  to  the  other  signs 
of  awakening  spring  to  which  his  ooxs 
had  been  attuned  for  so  many  years- 
(To  be  continued) 
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FACTS 

FANCIES 


Freeze  Left-Overs 

THE  HOME  freezer  has  possibilities 
for  food-saving  other  than  freezing 
fresh  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Here  are  some  good  ideas  from  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Babcock  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who 
pioneered  in  freezing  in  New  York 
State: 

Left-Over  Meat.  Grind  up  any  left¬ 
over  meat  from  chops,  roasts,  ham¬ 
burger,  etc.,  and  put  in  carton  in  freez¬ 
er,  adding  any  left-over  meat  from  day 
to  day  until  the  carton  is  full. 

To  serve:  Make  a  white  sauce,  flavor 
with  Worcestershire  and  catsup  to 
taste,  add  frozen  ground  meat,  turn  in¬ 
to  casserole,  cover  with  bread  crumbs, 
dot  with  butter  and  bake  in  oven  un¬ 
til  brown  and  thoroughly  warmed 
through. 

Left-Over  Vegetables.  Save  in  car¬ 
ton  in  freezer  until  carton  is  full.  T\o 
serve:  Proceed  as  for  left-over  meat, 
except  omit  Worcestershire  and  catsup. 

Ground  Ham.  Grind  left-over  boiled 
or  baked  ham  and  put  in  carton  in 
freezer.  Use  in  omelettes,  sandwiches, 
scrambled  eggs,  devilled  eggs,  etc. 
Since  the  ham  is  ground  before  freez¬ 
ing,  it  will,  not  be  a  solid  mass  and 
therefore  is  easily  taken  out  in  small 
amounts  at  a  time  as  needed. 

Stew.  When  making  stew,  make 
enough  for  two  or  three  meals.  Store  in 
glass  jars  in  freezer.  The  new  freezer 
jars  which  have  slanting  sides  make  it 
easy  to  remove  contents,  even  though 
still  frozen;  just  flow  cold  water  over 
the  jars.  If  regular  canning  jars  are 
used,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  them 
from  the  freezer  long  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  them  to  thaw.  Then  remove 
contents  and  heat  through. 

Fruit  Cup  and  Fruit  Salad.  Mrs.  A. 
James  Hall,  also  of  Ithaca,  has  evolv¬ 
ed  this  method  of  making  delicious 
fruit  cups  and  salads: 

She  keeps  a  batch  of  freezing  sirup 
on  hand  in  the  refrigerator  and  freezes 
most  fruits  in  season  in  pint  cartons. 
Usually  she  has  a  small  quantity  of  the 
sirup-covered  fruit  left  over  —  not 
enough  to  fill  a  pint.  This  she  puts  in- 


FILET  CROCHET  SCARF 


Filet  crochet  scarf  number  X-1161  in 
eoutiful  rose  design  is  a  real  fa¬ 
vorite.  The  scarf  may  be  made 
i0  2"  by  31"  or  25"  by  37".  Pat¬ 
tern  contains  complete  instructions. 
r,ce  ten  cents.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  10  N,  Cherry  St,, 
^wshkeepsie,  N,  Y.  For  fifteen 
.cr,tH  extra  you  can  get  our  very 
helpful  Needlework  Book  which 
'obtains  many  designs. 


to  a  quart  carton,  freezes  it,  and  adds 
another  layer  of  some  other  sirup-cov¬ 
ered  fruit  the  next  time  she  freezes 
some.  When  the  carton  is  full,  she  has 
several  layers  of  different  kinds  of 
fruit,  especially  delicious  for  fruit  cup 
or  fruit  salad  because  it  is  a  mixture 
not  ordinarily  found  on  hand  at  the 
same  time.  When  serving  it  as  a  salad, 
Mrs.  Hall  moistens  the  lettuce  with 
some  of  the  sirup  and  adds  mayonnaise 
to  the  fruit. — M.  H. 

—  a.  a.  — 

m  — .  - 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 

Our  Outdoor  Lfvmgrooin 

THEY  say  that  this  was  a  normal 
spring — a  little  on  the  cool  side,  if 
you  ask  me!  But  the  plants  liked  it. 
Late  sleeping  for  the  earliest  blooming 
varieties  of  daffodils  brought  them  out 
with  the  later  varieties.  And  what  a 
show  they  were  with  the  grape  hya¬ 
cinths,  dwarf  iris  and  colorful  pansies! 

In  the  shrubbery-enclosed  back  lawn 
which  makes  our  outdoor  livingroom, 
the  "walls”  are  unfolding  their  annual 
display,  far  grander  than  any  mere 
wallpaper  indoors.  Forsythia  stayed  in 
bloom  longer  than  usual;  the  May¬ 
flowering  viburnum  (Carlesi)  caught 
up  with  it  and  perfumed  the  whole 
place  with  its  arbutus-like  fragrance. 
The  flowering  cherry  stood  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  shrubbery,  a  perfect  pink 
bouquet  with  a  background  of  green. 
The  native  dogwood  made  a  white  bou¬ 
quet  farther  along  the  hedge,  with 
French  lilacs  of  different  colors  putting 
on  their  best  show  for  two  years. 

After  these  have  finished,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  hawthorn,  the  Korean  snowball 
and  the  Chinese  dogwood  will  take 
their  turns  at  decorating  the  “room”. 
When  they  are  gone,  we  will  have  to 
depend  for  color  upon  the  two  flower 
borders  which  lie  in  front  of  two  of  the 
hedges.  Since  both  of  those  borders  are 
due  for  an  overhauling,  something  tells 
me  that  this  summer  we  won’t  enjoy 
them  as  much  as  usual.  We’ll  just  have 
to  sit  on  the  porch  more  and  enjoy 
the  new  fancy-leaved  caladiums! 

—  a. a.  — 

BERRIES  AND  CHERRIES 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 
rotate  the  glass  so  that  the  hot  paraf¬ 
fin  gets  down  into  the  slit. 

Store  in  a  dry,  cool,  dark  place. 
Common  fruits  that  have  both  acid 
and  pectin  are  sour  apples,  sour  black¬ 
berries,  red  currants,  gooseberries, 
Eastern  grapes,  loganberries,  most 
plums,  sour  prunes  and  the  titrus 
fruits.  Others  rich  in  acid  but  poor  in 
pectin  are  strawberries,  rhubarb  and 
ripe  apricots.  Those  deficient  in  both 
are  raspberries,  peaches  and  most 
overripe  fruits. 

When  acid  is  lacking,  it  is  easy  to 
add  lemon  juice  or  that  of  an  acid 
fruit.  One-third  cup  of  lemon  juice  to 
one  quart  of  fruit  juice  is  about  right. 
If  short  on  pectin,  it  may  be  added 
either  in  powdered  or  liquid  form. 
Since  this  is  produced  commercially, 
manufacturer’s  instructions  accompany 
the  package  and  should  be  followed 
carefully. 

JAMS 

The  same  proportion  of  sugar  to 
fruit  is  used  in  jams  as  in  jellies — two- 
thirds  as  much  sugar  as  fruit  by 
measure.  Boil  rapidly  until  it  is  thick 
and  it  gives  the  jelly  test,  if  you  like 
it  that  thick;  if  not,  stop  boiling  when 
the  sirup  drops  heavily  from  the  spoon. 
The  thinner  mixture  would  have  to  be 
sealed,  whereas  the  jelly-like  one  could 
go  into  jelly  glasses  and  be  covered 
with  paraffin.  For  strawberry  jam,  put 
the  sugar  and  berries,  pound  for  pound, 
into  a  bowl,  crush  with  a  spoon  and 
stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved;  then  boil 
quickly  until  clear,  pour  into  steri¬ 
lized  jars  and  seal. 


1948  EDITION  OF 
FAMOUS  BOOK 


cANNED  &  FR< 


f  32  pages  in  color! 


Recipes  galore!  ah  fruits,  pickles, 

relishes,  preserves!  Delightful  ways 
of  serving  fruits  you  freeze  or  can! 


Tells  howto  get  brighter 
color,  firmer  texture, 
finer  flavor  simply  by 
making  syrups  with 
KARO  Syrup,  sugar  and 
water.  Easy,  sure  — 
proved  by  thousands  of 
women,  beginners  and 
experts  alike. 


//Finer  Canned  and 
Frozen  Fruits" 


A  gold  mine  of  information! 

I - SEND  TODAY'-- 

_  KARO  Syrup,  Dept.  S6, 

|  P.  O.  Box  172,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Send  me — free — copy  of  "Finer  Canned 
and  Frozen  Fruits". 

Name - - - 

Address - - 

City - State - 


Red  Label 
for  canning 
and  freezing 


Self-Contained 
and  Remote 


ACE  CABINET  CORP. 

NEW  BEDFORD.'MASS. 


Manufacturers  of:  Ice  Cream  Dispensing  Cabinets,  Upright 
Ice  Cream  Storage  Cabinets,  Home  and  Farm  Freezers, 
Frozen  Food  Display  Cabinets,  Creamer  Soda  Fountains, 
Bobtails  and  Sandwich  Units. 


FREE! 

Big  double 

GIFT  OFFER 
to  every 
home  canner! 


*■)  W  YOURS— new  recipes,  new 
ways  of  serving,  complete 
timetables,  photos  of  mod¬ 
ern,  easier  canning  meth¬ 
ods— in  free  copy  of  new, 
24-page  Kerr  Homemaker.  PLUS 
a  handsome  supply  of  gummed  jar 
labels.  Write  KERR,  Dept  G-49, 
Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma,  U.S.A. 

Insist  on  Kerr— the  only 
“Self -Sealing”*  brand— with 
exclusive  cushion-seal 
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CAPS  and  LIBS 
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Kernels,  Sci 
andt  Chaff 

THE  present  swing  to  grass  silage 
in  the  Northeast  is  really  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  another  development.  We 
are  growing  a  continually  increas¬ 
ing  percentage  of  legumes  —  clovers, 
alfalfa  and  trefoil.  One  of  the  clovers, 
Ladino,  which  has  found  wide  accept¬ 
ance  is  very,  very  tough  to  cure  when 
it  is  harvested  in  June  and  September, 
the  months  when  it  is  usually  at  its 
best. 

Same  Weather 

While  we  have  been  changing  the 
nature  of  our  pasture  and  hay  crops, 
the  weather  has  remained  about  the 
same. 

Result:  We  have  run  head  on  into  a 
new  condition.  We  are  victims  of  our 
own  ambitions  to  produce  better  pas¬ 
turage  and  to  grow  better  hay.  We 
now  have  to  try  to  make  hay  in  June 
and  September  instead  of  in  July  and 
August  as  of  old. 

Once  we  recognize  this  new  condi¬ 
tion,  there  are  only  three  roads  for  us 
to  take:  (1)  We  can  put  up  grass 
silage,  (2)  We  can  install  expensive 
hay  drying  equipment,  (3)  We  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  our  chances  on  the 
weather. 

Four  I  mil  li  Crop 

At  Sunnygables  this  summer  we  will 
put  up  our  14th  consecutive  crop  of 
grass  silage.  In  the  Inlet  Valley  in  late 
May  and  early  June  the  boys  whose 
operations  I  watch  closely  and  some¬ 
times  back  with  my  own  money  will 
fill  ten  or  a  dozen  silos  with  around 
two  thousand  tons  of  grass  silage.  We 
can’t  afford  to  do  an  unsatisfactory 
job. 

We  have  to  follow  some  simple  rules 
of  thumb  which  will  let  us  make 
quick  decisions,  keep  at  the  job  and 
get  the  grass  into  the  silo  without  set¬ 
ting  up  a  laboratory  on  the  farm  or 
calling  time  out  to  make  complicated 
tests. 

Simplest  Rules 

CUT  EARLY,  CHOP  FINE,  PACK 
TIGHT.  These  are  the  simplest  rules 
for  making  acceptable  grass  silage, 
and  the  most  important. 

Cral>  Test 


There  is  only  one  place  to  check  on 


TOO  WET — Only  chopped  grass  carrying 
50%  or  more  legumes  will  ever  show  as 
much  moisture  as  this  sample.  This  sample 
will  not  make  acceptable  silage  because 
it  will  not  ferment  properly.  Wilt,  blend 
in  some  drier  grass  or  take  up  the  excess 
moisture  with  some  conditioner  like 
ground  corn  and  cob  meal.  Ideal  for 
corking  the  silo  or  blending  with  drier 
material. 


reenings 


■If#  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


the  moisture  content  of  grass  silage. 
It  is  after  the  stuff  has  been  chopped 
and  as  it  goes  into  the  silo. 

For  example,  I  have  seen  windrows 
of  grass  which  have  been  out  in  a 
shower  picked  up  soaking  wet  and  the 
chopped  material  blown  into  the  silo 
so  dry  that  it  would  not  pack. 

The  simplest  way  to  check  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  the  chopped  silage  is 
illustrated  on  this  page.  Just  grab  a 
fistful  of  it  and  give  it  a  good  hard 
squeeze.  If  any  juice  runs  out  of  the 
handful,  the  stuff  is  too  wet  and  juice 
will  pour  out  of  the  silo. 

If  juice  doesn’t  run  out  but  the  ma¬ 
terial  compacts  into  a  hard,  shiny  ball, 
it  is  still  too  wet.  The  greater  pressures 
which  will  devolop  in  the  silo  will 
cause  it  to  leak  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  like  50%  legumes  in  the  mixture, 
the  silo  and  the  silage  and  you  and 
your  clothes  will  stink  to  high  heaven. 

However,  if  on  opening  your  fist  the 
ball  of  material  is  compact  but  not  wet 
and  shiny  and  then  slowly  springs 
apart,  you  have  just  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  you  want. 

If  a  ball  doesn’t  form  and  the  stuff 
flies  apart  when  you  open  your  fist, 
the  grass  is  too  dry. 

Blending 

In  none  of  the  come-lately  directions 
with  which  we  Northeastern  farmers 


STILL  TOO  WET — Probably  contains  a  high 
percentage  of  legumes  which  have  not 
yet  been  wilted  enough  for  best  results. 


are  now  flooded  have  I  seen  the  prac¬ 
tical  point  made  that  it  takqs  some 
blending  to  fill  a  silo  with  grass  with 
the  right  rrjoisture  content  and  a  safe 
percentage  of  legumes — in  m-y  experi¬ 
ence,  not  over  50%. 

Weather,  breakage,  sickness  and 
other  causes  will  result  in  some  grass 
getting  too  dry.  Of  course,  this  can  be 
made  into  hay.  Usually,  however,  it 
will  be  more  practical  to  mix  it  in  with 
fresher  higher-moisture  stuff.  Just  be 
sure  the  blend  passes  the  grab  test 
and  packs  in  the  silo. 

Blending  also  can  be  used  to  keep 
the  percentage  of  legumes  in  the 
chopped  material  to  50%  or  below.  For 
example,  green  grain  or  even  timothy 
not  wilted  at  all  can  be  blended  with 
heavy  stands  of  legumes  which  have 
been  wilted,  and  very  fine  grass  silage 
made. 

Leveling  Off 

In  our  experience  it  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  a  man  in  the  silo  while  the 
chopped  grass  is  being  blown  in.  It  is 


no  place  for  a  man  anyway — and  try 
to  find  one  who  is  free  for  the  job. 

We  do  not  like  to  level  off  every  two 
or  three  loads,  however,  and  whgn  we 
do  we  pay  special  attention  to  pack¬ 
ing  the  silage  along  the  wall. 

More  important  in  our  experience 
than  having  a  man  in  the  silo  when  it 
is  being  filled  is  to  get  someone  to  go 
up  in  it  every  morning  while  it  is  being 
filled  and  for  two  weeks  after  to  tread 
around  the  walls  and,  if  water  supply 
permits,  sprinkle  the  top  to  keep  it 
good  and  wet. 

Corking  tlio  Silo 

It  is  most  important  to  top  off  a  silo 
of  chopped  grass  with  a  layer  of  the 
highest-moisture  grass  available.  Don’t 
wilt  it  at  all.  Weedy  new  seedings  are 


JUST  RIGHT — Probable  moisture  content 
from  65  to  70%.  Even  if  containing  as 
much  as  50%  legumes,  this  will  make 
palatable  and  satisfactory  silage  without 
the  addition  of  molasses  or  grain. 

ideal  for  this  purpose.  Make  this  cork 
equal  in  depth  to  15  or  25%  of  the 
height  of  the  silo.  Tall  silos  require  less 
of  a  cork  than  those  30  feet  or  under. 

The  Silo 

Reinforce  your  silo  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  sure  that  it  is  strong  enough 
to  hold  grass  silage.  A  weak  silo  may 
be  dangerous.  A  split  silo  is  certainly 
not  a  pretty  sight  or  an  easy  repair 
job. 

Consider  doubling  the  hoops  on  the 
bottom  half  of  the  silo,  then  adding  an 
occasional  one  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  top.  Check  the  door  frame.  It  may 
be  the  weak  point.  If  the  walls  are 
porous  or  there  are  holes  in  them,  line 
them  with  sisalkraft.  I  particularly 
like  to  line  old  concrete  pits  with  this 
moisture  pi’oof  paper  because  the  con¬ 
crete  draws  moisture  from  the  silage. 

Sharp  Knives 

Keep  the  knives  on  your  chopper 
sharp.  It  will  pay  to  grind  them  about 
twice  as  often  as  you  want  to.  Only 
with  sharp  knives  can  you  chop  grass 
in  short  lengths. 

Windrowers 

Equip  your  mowing  machine  with  a 
windrower.  They  are  not  expensive; 
they  keep  your  grass  from  drying  out 
too  rapidly;  they  save  one  whole  opera¬ 
tion  —  raking.  Most  important  of  all, 
they  lay  the  grass  up  on  top  of  the 
stones  instead  of  rolling  the  stones  up 
in  the  grass  the  way  a  side-delivery 
rake  does.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  cobble¬ 
stone  go  through  a  chopper?  Here’s 
hoping  you  won’t. 

Setting  the  Blower 

Harness  gravity  if  possible.  When 
you  set  up  a  stationary  chopper,  con¬ 
sider  digging  a  trench  to  set  it  in.  Con¬ 
sider  at  the  same  time  pulling  your 
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TOO  DRY — Will  surely  mold.  Samples  like 
this  usually  do  not  contain  a  very  high 
percentage  of  legumes. 


loads  of  green  grass  off  onto  the 
ground  so  that  the  fellow  who  has  to 
pitch  it  into  the  chopper  will  have  a 
firm  footing.  He’ll  be  fresher  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  Also  be  sure  the  blower 
pipe  is  straight.  Cleaning  out  clogged 
pipes  is-  no  fun  and  wastes  a  lot  of 
time. 

Weed  Control 

Don’t  overlook  grass  silage  as  a 
method  of  weed  control.  A  decade  ago, 
the  late  Professor  Herbert  Whetzel 
and  I  distributed  live  weed  seed 
through  a  silo  and  then  made  germina¬ 
tion  tests  on  them  when  the  silage  was 
taken  out.  None  of  them  would  grow. 

Silo  Unloader 

If  you  own  a  silo  unloader — or  con¬ 
template  buying  one — don’t  put  your 
grass  up  too  wet,  and  be  sure  to  cut 
it  fine;  otherwise  you  are  headed  for 
trouble. 


KEEPS  THEM  OUT 
OF  THE  GUTTER 

Caws  on  the  Homer  Shepard  farm 
at  Caxenovia,  New  York,  don't 
form  the  habit  of  standing  with 
their  rear  feet  in  the  gutter,  or  if 
they  do,  the  habit  is  soon  broken. 
Running  along  the  beam  over  the 
gutter  is  an  insulated  wire  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  electric  fence  controller. 
At  a  point  over  each  cow,  the  in¬ 
sulation  is  broken  and  a  short  wire 
with  a  metal  weight  on  one  end  is 
attached.  The  weight  dangles  be¬ 
hind  the  cow  so  that  she  may  stand 
comfortably,  but  when  she  absent- 
mindedly  steps  back  into  the  gut¬ 
ter,  a  gentle  shock  reminds  her  not 
to  do  it  again.  Mr.  5hepard  has 
used  the  system  to  break  severe 
cows  of  the  habit,  but  finds  it  !S 
best  not  to  leave  the  current  con¬ 
nected  except  when  necessary.  T  e 
wires  are  hung  up  on  nails  in  t  e 
beam  when  not  needed. 
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ANIMALS:  The  beacon  mill¬ 
ing  COMPANY  at  Cayuga,  New 
York,  has  a  number  of  valuable 
booklets  on  farm  animals.  They 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and 
send  you  available  booklets  on  an¬ 
imals  which  you  keep  on  your  farm. 

"DIRTY  WORK":  does  the 

Daily  Dirty  Work  for  You."  That 
can  truly  be  said  of  the  Crown  Barn 
Cleaner.  There  is  an  illustrated 
booklet  which  is  just  off  the  press 
which  describes  it.  To  get  one,  write 
to  the  MARATHON  FOUNDRY  MA¬ 
CHINE  COMPANY,  Dept.  A-148 
Wausau,  Wisconsin. 

HEAT:  The  time  to  plan  for  im¬ 
provements  in  home  heating  is 
while  you  still  remember  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  past  winter.  “Enjoy 
Better  Living  with  Radiant  Sum¬ 
mer  Warmth”  is  the  title  of  a  free 
booklet  which  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  from  the  UTICA  RADIATOR 
CORPORATION,  225  Dwyer  Ave¬ 
nue,  Utica  2,  New  York 
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to  the  NATIONAL  GRANGE  MUTUAL 
LIABILITY  COMPANY,  Dept.  AA-23, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

COLOR:  The  color  of  house  fur¬ 
nishings  may  have  little  effect  on 
the  wear  but  it  certainly  does  af¬ 
fect  the  livability  of  a  home.  For 
a  free  color  idea  book,  write  to 
CLARA  DUDLEY,  285  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Department  2,  New  York  City. 

SALT:  "Better  Hogs  from  Pen  to 
Table,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book¬ 
let  which  you  can  get  without  cost 
from  the  INTERNATIONAL  SALT 
COMPANY,  Dept.  AG- 12,  Scranton, 
Pa.  In  the  booklet  you  will  find 
complete  details  with  photographs 
showing  latest  methods  of  provid¬ 
ing  hogs  with  salt  and  of  curing 
the  meat  from  them. 

*  *  * 

Be  suro  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Pliofilm  Packaging  Laboratory  of 

rnM»GOODYEAR  T,RE  AND  RUBBER 
COMPANY  developed  a  simple  and  in- 
Pensive  method  of  packaging  chick- 
Q1S..0 J*e  frozen.  The  fowl  is  put  into 
P  'ofilm  envelope  and  is  immersed 
ooi which  is  near  the  boiling 
niaV  ^!S  ma*<es  the  pliofilm  bag 
!e*  water  farces  it  closely 

^ieken,  removing  the  air, 
fhsn  the  bag  is  tied  and/,  ready 
for  freezing. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

BANKRUPT 

“A  year  ago  I  began  buying  plastic  re¬ 
cords  from  the  ‘Record  of  The  Month 
Club’  of  Hollywood,  California.  I  sent  sev¬ 
eral  checks  and  received  two  records,  but 
did  not  receive  the  others.  Recently,  my 
letter  was  returned  stamped,  ‘Out  of 
Business’ ;  however,  my  checks  had  been 
cashed.” 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Los 
Angeles  tells  us  that  Albert  Ortale  was 
sole  owner  of  this  organization  and 
that  he  filed  bankruptcy  papers  on 
December  16,  1947.  Any  subscriber  who 
has  claims  against  this  concern  should 
send  them  not  later  than  June  30  to 
Bankruptcy  Referee  Dixon,  Room  343, 
Federal  Building,  312  North  Spring, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  File  No. 
45514-PH. 

Whether  or  not  you  get  results  will 
depend  on  the  assets  of  the  concern  at 
the  time  it  went  into  bankruptcy. 

—  A. a.  — 

A  ”WELCHER” 

“I  have  just  had  a  bad  experience  with 
a  poultry  buyer.  I  sold  him  broilers  on 
the  basis  that  he  would  pay  for  them  by 
certified  check.  They  came  to  about  $400 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  certified 
check  and  he  gave  me  a  personal  check 
for  that  amount.  Then  he  stopped  pay¬ 
ment  on  this  last  check  and  wrote  that 
he  had  lost  money  on  the  deal  and  want¬ 
ed  to  settle  for  $200,  which  I  refused.” 

This  is  a  plain  case  of  trying  to 
make  the  seller  pay  for  a  loss  or  per¬ 
haps  to  increase  the  amount  of  profit 
the  buyer  made.  Obviously,  the  fact 
that  the  $400  might  easily  represent 
the  grower’s  entire  profit  does  not  in¬ 
terest  the  buyer. 

Unfortunately,  we  can  see  no  way  to 
force  payment  except  by  bringing  suit, 
which  even  if  it  is  won  will  cost  the 
seller  some  money.  But  this  is  the  kind 
of  situation  where  suit  should  be 
pressed  to  show  buyers  that  they  can¬ 
not  get  away  with  that  kind  of  deal. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  CONTRACT 

“Recently  I  signed  a  contract  to  buy  a 
set  of  books,  agreeing  to  pay  for  them 
by  the  month.  Then  we  had  some  bad 
luck  and  I  wrote  the  company  I  would 
not  be  able  to  go  through  with  the  agree¬ 
ment.  I  just  had  a  letter  from  them  say¬ 
ing  the  contract  is  not  cancellable  and  I 
will  have  to  go  through  with  it.” 

The  chances  are  very  good  that  if 
this  book  company  wishes  to  sue,  they 
can  collect  the  full  amount  of  the  sum 
you  agreed  to  pay.  The  agreement  was 
a  contract  and  is  enforceable.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  wise  to 
consider  very  carefully  before  signing. 

—  a. a.  — 

"POSTED” 

“I  have  been  told  by  hunters  and  fishers 
that  posters  against  hunters  and  fishers 
in  New  York  State  do  not  mean  anything. 
What  is  the  law?” 

Unfortunately,  it  is  a  fact  that  very 
few  New  York  State  farms  are  posted 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Signs  must  be  eleven  inches  square 
and  must  be  placed  at  each  corner  of 
the  farm  and  at  distances  along  the 
boundary  not  less  than  forty  rods 
apart.  If  the  farm  is  not  legally  post¬ 
ed,  the  trespassers  can  use  that  as  a 
defense. 

However,  we  would  be  glad  to  know 
of  any  case  where  hunters  and  fishers 
trespass  on  legally  posted  property  and 
where  attempts  to  enforce  the  law 
have  been  unsuccessful.  The  law  is  en¬ 
forceable,  and  one  case  of  enforcement 
has  a  very  good  effect  on  the  residents 
of  the  whole  area. 

—  a. a.  — • 

A  subscriber  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  a  Henry  Mason  who  took  some 
airplane  pictures  of  his  farm  about  two 
months  ago.  If  anyone  can  give  us  the 
address,  we  would  be  glad  to  forward 
it  to  this  subscriber. 


— Here’s  a  Tractor  Designed  for 


SEE  WHAT  YOU  ARE  DOING- 

USE  A  TRACTOR 
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PLOWING 

CULTIVATING 

PLANTING 

FERTILIZING 

For  close  cultivation 
of  onions,  celery,  beets, 
carrots,  etc.  Crop  clear¬ 
ance  22".  Single,  double, 
or  six-row  cultivating 
units.  You  see  what’s 
going  on  below  you  and 
ahead  of  you  .  .  .  and 
you  ride  while  working! 
Attractively  priced. 


POWER  AND 
IMPLEMENTS  ALL  IN 
ONE  UNIT 

SEE  IT  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 
OR  WRITE  DIRECT  TO  US  FOR  INFORMATION 

DEPT.  G,  uhANU  hAVtn  slAMPtu  rnuuublo  uu.,  uitANu  fiAVtn.  MiCH. 


TRACTOR 

100%  Visibility  of  Work 


fRK  AH1H6 


Simplified 

Improved 

Lower-Cost 
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•  Let  the  E-Z-GO  Gutter  Cleaner  save  the 
messy,  time-wasting,  befek-breaking  job  of  rak¬ 
ing  out  the  barn  gutter  and  shovelling  manure 
into  the  spreao’er.  E-Z-GO  is  the  most  compact, 
dependable,  and  lowest  cost  machine  available 
for  cleaning  the  gutter  and  loading  the  manure. 

In  the  E-Z-GO  machine,  the  gutter  cleaner  and  the  loader  are 
built  together  as  one  unit,  and  are  run  by  one  motor  located  outside  your  barn. 
All  the  scraping  mechanism  that  works  inside  the  barn  lies  entirely  flat  in  the 
gutter  —  no  machinery  overhead,  no  reverse  tracks  through  another  portion  of  the 
barn,  no  complicated  switch  gear  for  back-and-forth  movement.  The  cleaner  can 
work  in  only  one  direction  —  to  remove  gutter  contents  towards  the  spreader 
outside. 

The  E-Z-GO  Gutter  Cleaner  is  so  easy  to  install  that  most  farmers  can  put  it 
in  themselves;  it  works  in  present  barn  gutters  as  well  as  new  ones.  Why  waste 
valuable  time  on  this  disagreeable  chore  .  .  .  write  for  full  information  quick! 


B.  HECKERMAN  IRON  WORKS 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  THAT  SILO! 
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Save  money,  too!  If  your  present  wood  stave  silo 
is  out  of  shape,  weakened,  or  even  collapsed 

REBUILD  IT  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY 

1  Good  material  in  your  present  silo  —  for  economy. 

2  Silafelt  —  for  insulation. 

3  Crainelox  spiral  “wrap-around”  —  for  STRENGTH, 
added  insulation,  and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be  stronger  than 
ever,  warmer  than  ever.  And  no  steel  hoops  to 
tighten  or  bother  with. 

For  complete  information,  without  obligation, 
write  Craine — makers  of  the  World’s  Finest  Silos. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


Secu/Utif 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


Half  a  century  of  successful  experience 
goes  into  the  building  of  every  Craine 
silo  and  every  CRAINELOX  Rebuilt  Silo. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

618  Pine  St.,  •  Norwich,  New  York 


’GLIDER”  SWEEPRAKES 


Moves  hoy  or  bundle  grain. 

Automatic  push-off.  Use 
with  tractor,  car,  trj 
Jeep.  Hundreds 
satisfied  users. 

Illustrated  folder 
sent  free, 

A.  1.  STOCK  WEIL  HAY  TOOL  CO. 

115  NOSTH  MAIN  •  LAtNED  •  KANSAS 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST!  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation.  , 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and  felpp 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and  eD-t jfef 
saw  logs  to  length.  Also  dgssHJRJ"  A" 
furnished  with  post  hole  0t&8f 

diggers.  Has  clutch  pulley  for  mmmUsLt.  ?•  ».*/  i  jL- 
belt  work.  U*B  1*1 

OTTAWA  MFC,  CO.,  j-wi  Bn»b  Am.  Ottawa, Karos** 
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DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


.  .  And  the  Dairymen’ s  League, 
like  the  farm ,  is  a  family  affair  ” 

says  Mrs.  Harry  McMindes ,  a 

0 

League  Member’s  wife  from 
Jasper ,  iV.  Y, 


most  dairy  farms  here  in  the  New  YorkMilkshedarefamilyfarms. 
ly  I  Every  member  of  the  family  has  a  job  to  do  in  producing  milk. 
That’s  why  it’s  particularly  fitting  that  our  milk  marketing  coop¬ 
erative  .  .  .  the  Dairymen’s  League  ...  is  a  family  organization,” 
says  Mrs.  Harry  McMindes  whose  husband  has  been  a  League  mem¬ 
ber  for  thirteen  years. 


“The  meetings  of  the  League’s  Home  Department  lift  us  farm 
wives  out  of  our  everyday  routine.  They  are  something  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to,  and  we  get  much  satisfaction  out  of  working  together  in  the 
League. 


“Our  young  people,  too,  have  a  share  in  the  League  for  it  will  be  up 
to  them  to  carry  on.  Through  its  youth  organization,  the  Young 
Cooperators,  the  League  is  making  more  useful  citizens,  teaching 
them  to  work  together,  and  educating  them  to  the  advantages  of 
marketing  cooperatively. 


“As  a  League  family,  we  appreciate  the  benefits  of  legislation 
secured  through  our  cooperative.  And  we  appreciate,  too,  what  the 
League  is  doing. to  tell  our  story  to  consumers;  helping  city  people 
realize  that  milk  doesn’t  grow  on  their  doorsteps — that  it’s  an  in¬ 
dispensable  food  involving  much  time  and  effort  and  expense  to  pro¬ 
duce.” 


DAIRY  FARMING  IS 
A  FAMILY  BUSINESS 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


JUNE  19.  1948 


AMERI  CAN 


GRICU  LTURIST 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


MARK  TWAIN  once  said  that  every¬ 
body  talked  about  the  weather  but  no¬ 
body  did  anything  about  it.  Well,  for 
once  Mark  was  wrong!  Man  has  learn¬ 
ed  to  defend  himself  against  the  weather,  to 
foretell  it  and,  more  recently,  to  change  it. 

Even  before  the  cave  man  found  a  way  to 
make  fire,  he  could  defend  himself  from  the 
weather  by  retreating  to  his  cave.  Then  he 
soon  learned  to  keep  himself  warm  by  a  fire 
and  by  wearing  the  skins  of  animals.  Later 
still  he  built  houses — although  these  days  a 
lot  of  people  have  difficulty  in  finding  one. 

How  well  I  remember  taking  loads  of  pro¬ 
duce  to  market  and  time  and  again  getting 
soaked  through  in  the  fall  rains  or  just  about 
freezing  to  death  in  an  open  wagon  in  the 
wintertime!  Now  we  have  even  learned  to  de¬ 
fend  ourselves  against  the  weather  by  riding 
around  in  glass  cages  just  as  warm  as  our. 
own  living  rooms. 

So  much  for  defense  against  the  weather. 
As  for  foretelling  it,  it  wasn’t  long  before  the 
oldsters  among  the  cave  men  could  poke  their 
heads  out  of  their  caves,  squint  at  the  sky, 
feel  their  rheumatic  joints  and  predict  fairly 
accurately  what  the  weather  of  the  next  day 
or  so  was  going  to  be.  Sometimes  when  I  have 
followed  the  advice  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  let  a  lot  of  hay  down  and  got  it  wet,  I’ve 
wondered  if  we  have  made  very  much  prog¬ 
ress  in  prophesying  the  weather  over  the  good 
job  that  the  cave  men  did! 

^Your  Bunions  Know 

My  cousin  Margaret  always  knows  when 
it  is  going  to  storm  by  her  aching  bunions. 
But  first  you’ve  got  to  have  the  bunions! 
Most  any  old  countryman  is  a  good  weather 
prophet.  Once  when  I  was  young,  my  father 
pointed  out  some  blue  spots  in  the  western 
sky  on  a  rainy,  gloomy  morning  and  said 
that  that  was  a  sure  sign  it  would  clear  up. 
It  did!  And  I  have  found  that  some  blue  sky 
in  the  west  is — almost  always — a  sure  sign 
of  clearing  weather. 

Are  the  Mnonsters  Bight? 

Some  farmers  still  plant  their  crops  in  the 
moon.  I’d  rather  plant  mine  in  the  good  rich 
earth,  but  deep  in  my  heart  I’m  not  sure 
that  the  moonsters  don’t  have  something, 
scientists  to  the  contrary!  The  moon  does 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  tides.  Maybe 
it  does  on  the  weather.  And  some  say  it  does 
on  lovers.  But  never  having  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  I  wouldn’t  know  about  that! 

I  do  know  that  when  the  teakettle  “biles” 
dry  rapidly,  when  a  million  or  more  sparks  fly 
m  the  fire,  when  the  wind  gets  around  to  the 
south,  when  there  is  no  dew  on  the  grass  in 
the  mofning,  and  when  my  joints  creak  in  the 
morning,  the  weather  is  going  to  get  ornery. 
Unless  there  is  a  drought — when  all  signs  fail. 
But  you  can  never  be  too  sure  about  the 


best  of  signs,  for  our  weather  here  in  the 
Northeast  is  like  a  woman:  you  never  know 
what  it  is  going  to  do  next.  And  that’s  what 
makes  life  interesting.  One  of  my  old  lady 
friends  up  in  New  Hampshire  wrote  me  once 
that  weather  is  something  we  have  a  lot  of 
here.  It’s  just  like  Americans — it  always  goes 
to  extremes.  When  there  is  a  long  dry  spell 
or  a  longer  rainy  spell,  it  never  seems  to  know 
enough  to  stop  till  we  think  everything  is 
going  to  be  ruined — and  sometimes  is. 

But.  seriously,  the  Weather  Bureau  boys 
do  a  pretty  good  job  of  foretelling  the  weath¬ 
er.  They  are  right  over  half  of  the  time,  and 
that’s  about  as  near  right  as  mankind  ever 
comes  on  anything.  What  they  haven’t  learn¬ 
ed  yet  is  to  prophesy  the  weather  very  far  in 
the  future.  The  old-time  almanacs  could  do 
this  to  perfection.  I  used  to  laugh  to  see  at 
the  side  of  the  calendar  for  the  whole  length 
of  a  month  the  notation:  “Along  about  this 
time  look  for  rain.”  Even  that  broad  proph¬ 
ecy  failed  in  a  drought.  Some  time,  I  predict, 
we’ll  really  know  what  the  weather  is  going 
to  be  next  week,  next  month,  and  maybe  next 
year,  but  for  that  we  have  to  wait  until  man 
can  make  his  own  weather. 

And  that  leads  to  my  next  point.  That  is 
just  what  man  is  learning  to  do.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1946,  Mr.  Vincent  J. 

Schaefer,  a  research  scientist 
working  for  the  General  Electric 
Company  in  Schenectady,  drop¬ 
ped  six  pounds  of  granulated 
dry  ice  into  a  cloud  over  the 
Berkshire  mountains  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  converted  a  four- 
mile  strato-cumulus  cloud 
causing  a  real  snowstorm.  A 
little  later,  Mr.  Schaefer  con 
verted  a  ground  fog  into  snow 
crystals  with  dry  ice. 

It  Bainrtl,  But  — 

Since  that  time  there  have 
been  many  successful  attempts 
to  make  it  rain  and  snow.  Mr. 

Bill  Renshaw,  writing  in  the 
May  issue  of  “Prairie  Farmer,” 
tells  about  Mr.  Burl  Lenfesty, 
a  farmer  in  Indiana,  who 
watched  the  dry  weather  burn¬ 
ing  up  his  700  acres  of  popcorn 
and  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  What  he  did  was  to 
hire  a  flier  by  the  name  of  Fri- 


hart,  who  flew  into  a  cloud  a  few  miles  west 
of  the  cornfield  when  there  was  a  westerly 
wind  blowing  and  really  made  it  rain  hard. 
But,  sad  to  relate,  it  did  not  rain  on  poor  Mr. 
Lenfesty’s  cornfield! 

A  day  or  two  later,  Frihart  and  another 
flier  started  a  heavy  rain  that  lasted  for  an 
hour  or  more,  the  only  rain  in  the  Middle 
West  that  day.  The  trouble  is  to  make  the 
rain  fall  when  and  where  you  want  it.  It  is 
as  likely  to  fall  on  the  unjust  as  on  the  just. 

Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  scien¬ 
tists  are  learning  rapidly  how  to  produce  rain 
or  snow,  but  they  cannot  do  it  in  a  dry  time 
when  there  isn’t  a  cloud  in  the  sky  day  after 
day,  and  they  cannot  as  yet  control  where 
the  rain  falls.  Also,  they  may  steal  a  cloud 
that  otherwise  would  go  along  a  little  farth¬ 
er  and  perhaps  fall  on  some  other  farmer’s 
land  that  badly  needs  it. 

However,  the  possibilities  are  enormous.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  most  of  us  will  live 
to  see  the  time  when  hailstorms  can  be  eli¬ 
minated,  when  thunderstorms  can  be  modifi¬ 
ed  so  as  to  prevent  such  a  large  number  of 
fires  from  lightning  and  other  damage,  and 
when  the  entire  amount  of  precipitation  can 
be  regulated  so  as  greatly  to  increase  food 
growing  possibilities. 

Weather  Tinkering  Dangers 

Mr.  Schaefer  very  wisely  points  out  that 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  analyzing  these 
rain-making  experiments.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  research  and  experimentation  is 
needed.  For  example,  what  I  am  interested 
in,  after  my  experience  last  year  when  we 
burned  most  of  my  hay  because  we  couldn’t 
cure  it,  is  to  make  it  stop  raining.  As  I  write 
this,  it  has  been  raining  (Turn  to  Page  14) 
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The  G.L.F.  Dust 
and  Spray  Service 


A  spray  and  dust  for  every  purpose. 


Your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  has  avail¬ 
able  a  complete  line  of  sprays  and  dusts  that 
will  furnish  protection  against  insects  and 
diseases  that  attack  crops  here  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

For  Commercial  Growers — This 
year  G.L.F.  has  available  18  different  dusts 
that  will  fit  every  purpose  for  which  com¬ 
mercial  vegetable  and  fruit  growers  need  a 
dust.  In  addition  your  local  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  can  furnish  the  materials  for  pre¬ 
paring  all  sprays  that  are  recommended  and 
used  in  this  territory. 


For  Home  Gardeners  —  There  are 
two  G.L.F.  dusts  which  will  meet  the  disease 
and  insect  problems  in  the  home  and  farm 
gardens. 

Dual  Garden  Dust  ...  to  control  chewing 
insects  and  leaf  diseases  such  as  blight.  Non- 
poisonous  to  humans. 

Garden  Potato  Dust ...  to  control  potato 
and  tomato  insects  and  to  prevent  blight  on 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  eggplant.  Contains 
DDT.  Should  not  be  used  on  the  edible  por¬ 
tions  of  plants  within  30  days  of  harvest. 


Available  where  and  when  they  are  needed. 


The  G.L.F.  dusts  and  spray  materials  which 
are  commonly  used  are  available  at  your 
local  Service  Agencj'.  Others  can  be  had 
within  a  few  hours  from  the  G.L.F.  Ware¬ 
houses  which  are  strategically  located 
throughout  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growing 


areas.  Diseases  and  insects  give  no  warning 
when  they  are  going  to  attack,  for  that  reason 
your  G.L.F.  Spray  and  Dust  Service  is  set 
up  to  deliver  materials  when  and  where  they 
are  needed. 


Information  to  help  you  choose  dusts  and  sprays. 


The  men  at  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
can  help  you  choose  the  right  dust  or  spray 
at  the  right  time.  Service  Agencies  are  kept 
informed  of  the  latest  recommendations. 

The  G.L.F .  Dust  and  Spray  Chart 

on  display  in  your  local  G.L.F,  Service 


Agency  pictures  in  full  color  the  more  com¬ 
mon  insects  and  lists  sprays  and  dusts  for 
vegetable  crop  pests.  It  will  help  you  choose 
the  right  dust  or  spray  to  keep  crops  on  your 
farm  free  from  insect  and  disease  injury.  So 
drop  in  at  your  local  Service  Agency  to¬ 
day  and  order  the  supplies  that  you  will  need. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


Membership  Reminder 

In  just  a  few  days  the  new  G.L.F.  membership 
policy  goes  into  effect.  This  new  policy  places 
membership  in  G.L.F.  on  a  Common  Stock  Own¬ 
ership  basis.  Beginning  on  July  1,  only  farmers 
who  own  G.L.F.  Common  Stock  will  be  qualified 
to  take  part  in  the  selection  of  directors  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  and  only  farmers  who  own  Common 
Stock  will  be  entitled  to  receive  patronage  re¬ 
funds  on  wholesale  operations  whenever  they  are 
paid. 

Under  the  new  policy  there  are  only  two  quali¬ 
fications  for  membership  after  July  1, 1948.  First, 
you  must  be  a  farmer.  Second,  you  must  own 
G.L.F.  Common  Stock.  Par  value  of  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change  Common  Stock  is  $5.00  per  share.  The 
top  limit  of  ownership  is  100  shares  to  any  farmer. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

THE  WORLD  AT  NOON 
BACK  ON  THE  AIR 

Starting  June  7,  a  new  G.L.F.  news  program 
went  on  the  air  over  the  Rural  Radio  Network 
and  its  affiliate  station  WGHF.  This  network  of 
seven  FM  stations  gives  almost  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  New  York  State  and  Northern  New  Jersey 
and  enables  the  farmers  of  this  area  to  hear  “The 
World  at  Noon”  on  static-free  F.M. 

This  new  program,  modeled  after  the  G.L.F. 
“World  At  Noon”  formerly  heard  on  many 
FM/AM  stations,  has  been  revised  to  provide 
greater  coverage  of  the  news  and  what  it  means  to 
Northeastern  farmers. 

Lee  Hamrick,  Agricultural  News  Service  Edi¬ 
tor,  is  again  preparing  and  broadcasting  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  compiled  from  the  wires  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  United  Press  and  through  the 
Washington  and  Albany  branches  of  Agricultu¬ 
ral  News  Service. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

A  New  Radio  Feature 

In  addition  to  the  weekday  program,  “The 
World  At  Noon,”  G.L.F1.  is  presenting  a  one-half 
hour  Sunday  program  from  6:00  to  6:30.p.m. 

The  Sunday  program  is  a  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  important  news  events  of  the  past 
week. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Tune  To  Rural  Radio  Network 

The  “World  At  Noon”  can  be  heard 
from  12  Noon  to  12:15  (E.D.T.)  Monday 
through  Saturday,  and  “Let’s  Look  At 
The  News”  can  be  heard  Sundays  from  6:00 
to  6:30  p.m.  (E.D.T.)  on  the  following 
Rural  Radio  Network  FM  stations: 

WF  NF — Wethersfield  —  The  Niagara 
Frontier  Station  107.7  megs. 
WVBT — Bristol  Center — The  Genesee 
Valley  Station  101.9  megs. 

WVFC — Ithaca — The  Finger  Lakes  Sta¬ 
tion  95.1  megs. 

WVCN — DeRuyter— The  Central  New 
York  Station  105.1  megs. 

WVCV — Cherry  Valley  —  The  Cherry 
Valley  Station  101.9  megs. 

WG  HF—  New  York  (Affiliate)  -101 .9  megs. 


A  New  Farm  Tool  - Ask  at  your 

local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  about  the 
new  G.L.F.  FM/AM  radios  which  have 
been  built  especially  for  efficient  rural  re¬ 
ception. 
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Q.  W.  Regestein  (left).  New  York  State  Chairman  Oil  Industry  Information  Committee, 
who  with  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  acted  as  co-chairman  of  the 
oil-agriculture  conference  at  Ithaca  on  May  26,  discussing  the  oil  and  gasoline  situ¬ 
ation  with  Henry  Rathbun  (center),  president  of  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
Association,  and  Henry  Sherwood,  Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 

"Don  't  “TiJcute  (fa&f 


FARMERS  PROMISED  ADEQUATE  SUPPLY 
RUT  DEMAND  IS  TREMENDOUS 


Representatives  of  ail  of  the 
large  oil  companies  met  with  farm 
leaders  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  May  26  to 
consider  the  serious  oil  production  and 
distribution  situation  and  to  make  sure 
that  farmers  will  not  be  handicapped 
by  lack  of  gasoline  and  oil  in  their  big 
job  of  raising  food  this  year. 

In  opening  the  conference,  E.  R. 
Eastman,  Editor  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Co-Chairman  for  the  farm 
groups,  said: 

“A  better  understanding  between  the 
oil  industry  and  agriculture  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  for  food  produc¬ 
tion  today  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
oil  and  gasoline.  Any  cutting  down  of 
petroleum  supplies  at  this  time  or  any 
rationing  would  be  disastrous.” 

Q.  W.  Regestein,  New  York  State 
Chairman  of  the  Oil  Industry  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee,  acting  as  Co-Chair¬ 
man  for  the  oil  industry  at  this  con¬ 
ference,  stated  that  the  industry  real¬ 
ized  the  importance  of  agriculture,  and 
that  farm  purchases  of  oil  and  gas 
represented  about  20%  of  the  total 
sales  volume. 

More  Food  Per  Man 

Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff,  Professor  of 
Land  Economics  at  Cornell  University, 
showed  how  agriculture  had  changed 
from  horsepower  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  until  now  practically  every 
farmer  is  almost  completely  dependent 
upon  gas  and  oil.  “If  farmers  are  to 
continue  to  provide  our  present  high 
standard  of  diet,”  he  continued,  ‘‘food 
production  will  have  to  be  greatly 
stepped  up  in  the  next  three  years,  and 
this  without  much  more  labor  on  the 
farm.  It  will  have  to  be  done  with  ma¬ 
chines— with  oil.” 

Henry  d.  Sherwood,  Master  of  the 
Hew  York  State  Grange,  stated  that 
the  question  uppermost  in  farmers’ 
minds  was  whether  they  are  going  to 
get  enough  gasoline  to  harvest  their 
cr°Ps  this  season.  Replying  for  the  oil 
industry,  Mr.  Albert  McIntosh,  econ¬ 
omist  from  the  Socony  Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  said  there  probably  would 
he  enough  gasoline  to  take  care  of  all 
farmers’  needs  for  the  coming  season 


and  to  provide  for  a  modest  increase 
in  other  uses  as  well. 

Near  East  Supplies 

Looking  at  the  oil  supply  from  a 
long  distance  standpoint,  Mr.  McIntosh 
gave  figures  to  show  that  next  to  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  oil  supplies 
in  the  world  are  in  the  Near  East.  This 
one  fact  shows  why  all  countries  are 
watching  with  tremendous  interest  the 
political  developments  there.  The 
United  States  is  rapidly  using  up  its 
potential  supplies,  while  there  is  as  yet 
comparatively  little  drain  upon  Near 
East  supplies. 

A  representative  of  an  oil  company 
said  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
assure  farmers  of  a  continuing  supply 
of  gasoline  and  oil  if  farmers  would 
secure  and  use  larger  storage  tanks. 
To  this  several  farmers  replied  that 
large  storage  tanks  were  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  obtain.  But  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  such  tanks  are  now 
more  easily  obtainable  and  that  it 
would  help  both  farmers  and  the  oil 
men  if  storage  capacity  could  be  en¬ 
larged. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  out¬ 
look  for  fuel  oil  next  winter.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  replying  to  this  question,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  depend 
upon  the  rate  of  increase  in  new  burn¬ 
er  installations.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
the  present  users  of  heating  oils  could 
be  taken  care  of,  with  enough  addition¬ 
al  for  oil  heating  for  new  homes,  but 
he  added  “there  will  not  be  any  sub¬ 
stantial  supplies  to  take  care  of  con¬ 
versions  of  home  owners  who  now  use 
non-petroleum  fuels.” 

Tight  Supply  Situation 

In  speaking  to  the  farm-oil  confer¬ 
ence,  Dean  Bedford,  Farm  Marketing 
Manager  for  the  Esso  Standard  OI. 
Company,  said  that  the  oil  industry 
will  produce  about  80,000  more  gallons 
of  petroleum  products  per  day  this 
year  than  in  1941  and  expects  to  meet 
a  normal  increase  in  demand  of  from 
4  to  5%.  But,  nevertheless,  he  warned, 
should  there  be  a  large  increase  in  de- 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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PIPE  FAN 
.  E.  JOHNSON 


Yessir!  Prince  Albert’s  crimp  cut,  rich¬ 
tasting,  choice  tobacco  is  specially  treated 
to  insure  against  tongue  bite.  P.  A.  is 
America’s  largest-selling  smoking  tobacco. 


R.  1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston-Salem,  Xorth  Carolina 


«Y^->RIMP  CUT  Prince  Albert  has  been  my 
V_>  pipe  tobacco  for  a  long  time,”  says 
R.  E.  Johnson.  “Even  when  breaking  in  a 
new  pipe,  I  find  that  P.A.  burns  right, 
gives  an  even  cake  to  the  bowl — and  gives 
me  a  cool,  tongue-easy,  tasty  smoke.” 

MORE  MEN  SMOKE  . 


GREAT 
FOR  ROLLING  TOO. 


THAN  ANY  other  tobacco 

THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 


±1 


TUNE  IN  Prince  Albert’s  “GRAND  OLE  OPRY”  Saturday  Nights  on  N.B 
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"THE  LIFELINE  OF  AMERICA” 

N  DOING  the  research  work  for  my  story,  “The 
Settlers,”  now  running  serially  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  early  settlers  to  find  a  market  for 
their  products  which  would  bring  them  a  little 
much-needed  cash. 

This  was  particularly  true  of  those  in  the  Gene¬ 
see  country,  the  name  generally  applied  in  the 
early  days  to  almost  all  of  New  York  State  west 
of  Geneva.  The  settlers  in  the  Genesee  country  had 
some  of  the  best  land  in  the  world;  they  could  grow 
almost  anything  that  could  be  grown  in  the  north 
temperate  zone;  their  yields  of  wheat  and  corn 
were  high;  cattle  and  sheep  flourished;  but — and 
here  was  the  trouble— they  could  not  sell  their  stuff. 

There  were  only  about  two  outlets  and  both  of 
them  were  nearly  impossible.  One  was  to  load  their 
crops  on  cumbersome  wagons  and  haul  by  oxen  all 
the  way  from  western  New  York  to  Albany,  and 
then  ship  them  by  boat  down  the  river  to  New 
York.  Or  in  some  cases  the  produce  was  moved  by 
wagon  and  oxen  to  the  foot  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
and  shipped  by  boat  from  there  up  these  lakes  to 
connect  eventually  with  the  Susquehanna  and  its 
branches,  and  then  down  the  river  to  Philadelphia. 

It  doesn’t  take  much  imagination  to  understand 
why  farmers  living  under  such  impossible  marketing 
situations  were  poverty-stricken. 

Then  came  a  great  change.  Governor  DeWitt 
Clinton  dreamed  up  his  “Big  Ditch.”  When  this  was 
completed  across  the  State  from  Buffalo  to  Albany 
in  1825,  the  big  crops  in  this  great  country  began 
to  move  cheaply  and  relatively  quickly  through  the 
Erie  Canal  to  the  markets.  Shortly  afterwards 
came  the  railroads,  and  from  that  time  to  this — with 
some  natural  ups  and  downs — the  farmers  of  west¬ 
ern  New  York  have  prospered. 

T  think  there  is  an  interesting  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  bit  of  history,  and  that  is  the  in¬ 
terdependence  of  farmers  and  those  who  transport, 
manufacture,  process  and  distribute  our  products. 
The  organization  known  as  the  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America  has  a  term  which  describes  this 
interdependence:  “The  Lifeline  of  America We  are 
somewhat  prone  to  criticize  those  who  transport 
and  market  our  products,  and  farmers  themselves 
are  too  often  criticized  by  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  Some  of  this  criticism  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  food  is  justified.  But  on  the 
whole  a  fairly  good  job  is  being  done  all  the  way 
along  the  life  line.  It  can  and  should  be  improved, 
of  course,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  blindly  to 
criticize  without  the  facts  but  to  get  together 
through  our  organizations  and  our  leadership,  put 
the  cards  on  the  table,  talk  things  over,  and  arrive 
at  that  better  understanding  which  will  lead  to  im¬ 
proved  service  and  profit  to  all  concerned.  Not  even 
back  in  the  early  days  could  farmers  get  along 
without  a  marketing  service,  nor  could  those  on  the 
other  side  get  along  without  farmers.  In  these  com¬ 
plicated  times  we  are  more  dependent  upon  one  an¬ 
other  than  ever. 

MAYBE  THIS  WILL  MAKE 
YOU  MAH 

VERY  EDITOR  should  have  a  cyclone  cellar  so 
he  can  say  what  he  really  thinks  and  then  make 
a  beeline  for  the  cellar  when  the  cyclone  hits.  I 
have  one  ajl  ready!  So  here  goes: 

I  think  two-thirds  of  the  trouble  between  some 
husbands  and  wives  is  over  the  way  the  family 
money  is  handled.  Too  often  either  the  man  keeps 
all  of  the  income  in  his  pocket  and  doleg  out  a  few 
pennies  to  his  wife  or  forces  her  to  steal  it  out  of 
his  pants’  pockets  when  he  is  asleep.  Or  else  it  works 
the  other  way  around  and  the  man  has  to  hand  over 
every  cent  to  his  wife  as  it  comes  in  and  she  makes 


£•  R>.  QaitouiSl 


him  feel  like  a  cheapskate  when  he  needs  a  little 
spending  money. 

Nothing  will  make  a  man  or  woman  lose  his  or 
her  self-respect  any  quicker  than  having  to  beg  for 
money.  Certainly  the  woman  earns  her  share  of  the 
income  and  so  does  the  man.  Each  should  be  res¬ 
ponsible  for  certain  expenses;  each  should  run  a 
race  to  see  who  can  do  the  best  job  of  buying  and 
saving  and  each  should  be  able  to  spend  a  dollar 
now  and  then  without  asking  permission.  Then  you 
have  a.  real  partnership. 

I  know  the  system  of  dividing  income  works,  be¬ 
cause  the  Missus  and  I  have  used  it  successfully  for 
long  years.  What  do  you  think? 

MORE  SALT  IN  HOT  WEATHER 

•"THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
*  sylvania  and  other  authorities  advise  all  people 
who  sweat  copiously  to  eat  plenty  of  sodium  chlor¬ 
ide— that  is  common  salt  in  U.  S.  language. 

Mhch  salt  is  given  off  from  the  body  in  perspir¬ 
ation  and  therefore  a  little  salt  should  be  added  to 
the  drinking  water,  especially  when  doing  hard 
muscular  work  in  hot  weather.  Those  who  work 
where  it  is  hot  are  often  victims  of  heat  cramps, 
which  are  caused  not  directly  by  the  heat  but  by  the 
loss  of  salt  in  the  body  through  excessive  sweating. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  take  additional  salt 
is  in  the  form  of  tablets,  which  may  be  taken  with 
a  drink  of  water  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
day.  The  correct  amount  for  the  average  worker  for 
one  day  is  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  for  each  gallon 
of  water  drunk,  and  workers  doing  average  hot  work 
will  drink  about  a  gallon  of  water  a  day. 

A  BORROWED  EDITORIAL 

TATISM  IS  a  pleasant  drug,  in  the  early  stages. 
Those  are  the  years  while  the  managers  are  hand¬ 
ing  out  their  insidious  bait:  land  to  the  landless; 
homes  to  the  homeless;  higher  pay  and  shorter 
hours  to  the  workers;  union  preferment  and  power 
to  the  ambitious  fellows  across  the  tracks;  sub¬ 
sidies  for  the  farmers  and  for  consumers;  vaca¬ 
tions,  unemployment  doles  and  assorted  pensions 
and  handouts  to  the  indolent;  welfare,  medical  care, 
insurance,  and  the  innumerable  gadgets  of  “social 
security”  from  womb  to  tomb. 

Yes,  all  this  is  pleasant  to  us  common  men,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  is  always  accompanied  by  that  sterling 
assurance  of  the  demagogue:  that  we  are  justly  en¬ 
titled  to  larger  and.  larger  cuts  of  the  pie. 

The  ironical  fact  that  makes  all  this  possible- 
the  fact  that  an  economic  surplus  has  been  piled 
up  by  hard-working,  thrifty  generations — always  es¬ 
capes  us.  The  managers  of  the  managed  economy 
can  continue  their  handout  technique  just  so  long 
as  the  accumulated  economic  capital  and  credit  of 
a  nation  holds  out.  In  some  of  the  western  nations 
this  has  been  plenty  long  enough  for  them  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  seats  of  power — voted  into  it  quite  legally 
by  the  fatuous  populace  whose  philosophy  in  the 
matter  is  precisely  that  of  a  hungry  trout  in  a  pool. 

But  eventually  a  certain  thing  happens.  There 
comes  a  day  when  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  of  re- 
serves  is  reached.  It  is  then  that  everybody  has  to 
go  back  to  work.  Also,  it  is  then  that  the  trout  feels 
the  hook.  Men  have  to  go  to  work  at  jobs  assigned 
to  them;  have  to  live  where  they  are  told,  think 
what  they  are  told.  They  have  gained  the  full  secur- 
ity  of  a  national  prison. 

No  socialistic  government  has  ever  paid  its  way. 

Some  of  the  better  ones  like  England  have  tried 


valiantly,  even  squeezing  the  standards  of  living  out 
of  their  people  like  juice  out  of  an  orange.  But  so 
far,  that  capitalistic  sinner.  Uncle  Santa,  has  had 
to  pay  socialist  Britain’s  bills. 

Demagogic  leaders  have  carried  this  country 
along  that  pleasant  something-for-nothing  road  al¬ 
most  to  the  point  of  exhausting  our  ready  reserves. 
We  are  getting  close  to  that  bitter  day  of  reckoning 
when  we  shall  have  to  decide  whether  to  give  ud 
some  of  the  pie  diet  and  go  to  work  as  free  men, 
or  swallow  the  hook  and  end  up  on  the  platter  of 
statism — which  is  just  another  word  for  slavery. 

— From  Country  Almanac,  by  Albert  Genung,  Free- 
ville ,  N.  Y. 

SEASONAL  REMINDERS 

WEED  KILLERS 

In  using  weed  killer-s,  remember  that  they  can 
kill  useful  plants  as  well  as  weeds.  We  don’t  know 
enough  about  them  yet  to  use  them  in  every  crop 
and  everywhere.  On  our  place  this  year  we  will  use 
a  weed  killer  chiefly  on  weeds  of  all  kinds  around 
the  buildings  and  fences.  Incidentally,  if  you  can 
kill  the  weeds  that  border  a  crop  or  a  garden  be¬ 
fore  they  go  to  seed,  you  will  be  killing  a  big  crop 
of  next  year’s  weeds. 

PASTURES 

I  never  have  seen  pastures  grow  faster  than  they 
have  this  spring.  Many  of  them  are  out  of  hand; 
the  grasses  and  weeds  are  too  big.  If  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  get  the  time,  clipping  your  pastures  will  pay 
dividends. 

EARLY  HAY 

Because  of  the  rain,  the  hay  crop  is  early  again 
this  year.  In  our  neck  of  the  woods  in  central  New 
York  it  still  rains  at  this  writing.  This  combination 
of  bad  hay  weather  plus  an  early  hay  crop  is  an¬ 
other  reason  for  putting  up  grass  silage.  If  you 
can  cut  your  hay  early  either  for  silage  or  hay,  the 
quality  will  be  improved,  and  there  will  be  more 
opportunity  to  get  a  good  second  crop. 
CULTIVATING  ARGUMENT 

Killing  a  weed  in  time  not  only  saves  nine,  it  saves 
19  million!  Get  the  cultivator  going  as  soon  as  you 
can  see  the  rows,  and  keep  it  going  as  long  as  you 
can  see  a  weed.  But — and  this  is  important — don’t 
kill  the  roots  of  your  crop  by  cultivating  too  deeply. 
GARDEN 

How  many  times  I  have  noticed  the  enthusiasm 
of  my  gardening  friends  at  planting  time  only  to 
see  that  enthusiasm  evaporate  when  it  came  to 
weeding  time.  A  garden  is  just  like  folks:  we  get 
about  what  we  give. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

’LL  BET  that  there  are  at  least  some  of  you  who 
wonder  why  I  take  up  perfectly  good  space  in 
American  Agriculturist  to  publish  chestnuts.  The 
answer  is  that  even  though  they  may  be  wormeaten, 
I  am  sure  they  help  to  make  some  people  laugh, 
and  I  don’t  know  of  anything  more  important  than 
a  good  laugh  in  these  troubled  times.  My  friend,  R- 
Blagden,  of  East  Hampton,  Connecticut,  writes: 

“The  warm,  down-to-earth  quality  of  this  corner 
of  your  editorial  page  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  amusement  to  me.  So  I’ll  proceed  to  tell  a  chest¬ 
nut  which  I  believe  is  most  appropriate  in  these 
times  of  national  and  international  stress: 

“An  American  and  an  Englishman  were  dinner 
guests  of  a  wealthy  Indian  rajah.  After  dinner,  the 
conversation  turned  to  the  nationality  of  the  guests. 
The  rajah  remarked  to  the  Englishman: 

“  ‘I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  you 
are  a  subject  of  the  British  Empire.’ 

“  ‘Quite  right,’  was  the  Englishman’s  reply- 

“  ‘And  you,  sir,’  said  the  rajah,  turning  to  the 
American,  ‘arfe  a  subject  of  the  United  States.’ 

“  ‘Subject,  heck!’  said  the  American.  ‘We  own  the 
place!’  ” 
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AA’s  Fanners’  Dollar  Guide 


PRICE  TRENDS:  *n  coming  months,  farm  profits  will  be  tremendously 

affected  by  the  trend  of  prices  of  what  farmers  buy 
and  sell.  Forecast  is  for  some  decrease  in  prices  of  farm  products  with  produc¬ 
tion  costs  stationary  or  edging  upward — not  a  favorable  picture. 

Forces  are  working  both  to  push  prices  up  and  to  depress  them.  Chief  infla¬ 
tionary  forces  include:  heavy  employment  at  higher  wages,  more  government, 
spending  for  armed  forces,  spending  for  the  European  Recovery  Program,  and 
the  recent  reduction  in  income  taxes. 

Chief  forces  tending  to  depress  prices  are:  excellent  crop  prospects  (which 
weather  could  change) ;  a  decline  in  the  backlog  of  savings;  smaller  exports, 
total  of  which  may  be  10  to  15  per  cent  below  average  of  recent  years. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  expresses  cautious  optimism,  believing 
that  inflationary  forces  will  about  balance  deflationary.  This  opinion  may  be 
colored  by  apparent  intention  of  administration  to  use  money  and  power  to 
prevent  general  decline  in  prices  until  after  election. 

Many  economists  believe  that  grain  prices  will  drop  to  price  support  levels 
this  fall  or  next  winter.  Due  to  higher  production  costs  these  price  supports, 
based  on  parity,  are  higher  than  last  year. 


rn0|»S  GOOD:  Reasons  for  believing  that  grain  prices  (and  therefore 

feed)  will  go  down  include:  excellent  crop  prospects 
(wheat  crop  will  not  be  as  big  as  last  year’s  but  it  is  expected  to  top  100  mil¬ 
lion  bushels;  com  is  planted  and  in  much  better  shape  than  last  year);  a  live¬ 
stock  population  considerably  below  last  year  (1948  dairy  cow  population  is 
2  per  cent  below  1947;  chick  hatchings  January  1  to  May  1  are  13  per  cent 
below  last  year;  turkeys  down  20  per  cent). 

In  analyzing  inflationary  and  deflationary  forces,  don’t  forget  that  the 
European  Recovery  Program  is  designed  to  maintain  aid  to  Europe,  not  to  in¬ 
crease  it.  It  is  expected,  in  the  year  beginning  July  1,  that  grain  exports  to 
European-aid  countries  will  be  about  250  million  bushels,  compared  to  370  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  this  past  year.  Shipments  of  most  other  commodities  will  also  be 
smaller.  Exceptions  are  fresh  fruits  and  dairy  products. 

House  of  Representatives  has  cut  appropriation  for  European  recovery  for 
next  15  months  26  per  cent  below  request.  Not  more  than  50  million  dollars  can 
be  spent  for  farm  machinery  including  tractors  as  compared  to  request  of  81 
million  dollars.  In  1947  the  United  States  made  420,000  wheel  tractors,  166,000 
garden  tractors  and  38,000  crawler  tractors.  Exports  took  80,000  wheel  tractors, 
12,000  crawler  tractors  and  15,000  garden  tractors. 

Summing  up,  we  may  expect  a  fairly  stable  level  of  general  prices  until  fall 
followed  by  a  slow  but  not  disastrous  decline.  That  is  the  best  guess  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  Among  farm  products,  prices  of  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
expected  to  decline  more  than  prices  of  milk,  meat,  cotton  and  wool. 


FEDERAL  FARM  LAWS:  Congress  plans  to  adjourn  June  19  and 

much  farm  legislation  will  be  lost  in  the 
rush.  Chances  are  that  price  supports  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  be  extended  a  year.  Not  expected  to  pass  are  Senator  Aiken’s  long-range 
farm  program,  parity  revision,  the  plan  for  re-organizing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  oleo  tax  removal. 

SOCIALISM:  A  socialistic  philosophy  is  growing  steadily  in  this  country 
though  many  fail  to  recognize  the  trend.  Socialism  has  been 
defined  as  taxing  according  to  ability  to  pay  (soaking  the  rich)  and  giving  ac¬ 
cording  to  need  (social  security,  unemployment  insurance,  federal  housing, 
subsidies,  minimum  wages,  etc.).  That  definition  is  worth  study. 

Keen  analysts  believe  that  the  logical  outcome  of  a  socialist  trend  is  event¬ 
ual  complete  control  by  government,  with  little  or  nothing  left  to  divide. 


'jn 


hg.Son$f 3/thellzy  Fe^met^l 


Y  NEIGHBOR  sprayed  his  oats 
*  and  wheat  and  now  his  fields  are 
nice  and  neat;  that  stuff  he  squirted 
on  his  grain  sure  gave  the  weeds  an 
awful  pain,  it  curled  ’em  like  they  had 
a  fit  but  didn’t  hurt  the  crop  a  bit. 
Now  neighbor,  naturally,  is  proud  and 
thinks  he’s  smarter  than  the  crowd; 
he’s  over  here  ’bout  half  the  time  to 
tell  me  that  it  is  a  crime  the  way  I  let 
those  blamed  weeds  grow,  he’s  scared 
to  death  the  seeds  will  blow  across  the 
fence  onto  his  land  and  grow  right 
there  to  beat  the  band;  he  thinks  that 
I  should  pick  a  day  and  give  those 
weeds  a  shot  of  spray. 

But  I  just  can  not  see  the  need  for 
gettin'  worked  up  over  weeds,  my 
grain  is  cornin’  pretty  good,  about  like 
you  would  think  i.t  should;  and  while 
I’m  willing  to  admit  that  it  has  got 
some  weeds  in  it,  the  grain  itself  ain’t 
hard  to  see  if  you  look  ha.rd  enough, 
by  gee.  Besides,  why  should  I  spoil 
my  health  to  get  a  little  extra  wealth; 
my  neighbor’s  gotten  rich,  I  know,  but  when  we  get  to  where  we  go  when 
Ufo  on  earth  is  done  for  us,  no  one  will  make  a  bit  of  fuss  ’bout  how  much 
money  we  have  made  or  whether  our  weeds  have  been  sprayed. 


you  so/us  rtf/sses... 

f 6c/ t  f/ey're  notgooc/ /%r yoccj 


SOME  Ttft/GS/tXE  GOO&  EWl  /OU . . 

( 6c// yoc/  c/ortt/sfe  'em/) 


eur posts  w/°  epp/VTutucss 

PPEGOOOTOP,  yoy. . . 

fene/yott// P6e  'em,  tee/) 


•  Wait’ll  you  taste  wonderful 
new  Post’s  Bran  Flakes!  Fresh, 
crisp,  golden-toasted — a  deli¬ 
cious  cereal  treat!  And  just  as 
good  for  you  as  ever!  Each 
one-ounce  serving  of  Post’s  40% 
Bran  Flakes  is  an  “ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention”— -provides  just  enough 
bran  to  help  prevent  irregularity 


due  to  lack  of  bulk  in  the  diet. 
Few  foods  can  better  the  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  a  bowl  of  cereal, 
milk  and  sugar.  So  eat  a  better 
breakfast  with  cereal.  And  when 
you  choose  your  cereal,  remem¬ 
ber  .  .  .  Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes 
are  good  for  you,  and  you’ll 
like  ’em,  too! 
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The  De  Laval  Milker 
advertisement  above, 
which  appeared  last 
year,  told  how  Indian 
Spring  Farm,  Dar¬ 
lington,  Md.,  owned 
by  Mr.  Charles  W. 

Collier,  had  changed 
to  the  De  Laval  Mag- 
netic  Speedway 
Milker  and  discarded  their  previous  make  of  milker. 

At  the  time  he  changed  to  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Mr.  Collier  said:  “We  wanted  to  establish  an  absolutely 
uniform  pulsation  rate  which  cannot  be  changed  by  the 
individual  operators.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  with 
non-magnetic  type  milkers.” 


Mr.  Collier  wished  to  give  his  herd  and  his  improved  breeding 
program,  involving  the  use  of  proved  sires,  every  opportunity 
to  achieve  maximum  production  by  establishing  a  system  of 
uniform  milking. 

Now  let’s  see  what  actually  happened.  For  the  year  1946  on 
2X  milking  the  200-cow  Indian  Spring  Farm  Jersey  herd  aver¬ 
aged  422  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  cow  with  the  other  make  of  milker. 
For  1947,  also  on  2X  milking,  the  200-cow  herd  averaged  478  lbs. 
of  butterfat  with  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milking! 

That’s  a  gain  of  56  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  cow  —  or  a  total  of 
approximately  11,200  lbs.  over  the  entire  herd! 

So  again  we  say :  “Right,  Mr.  Collier!  Uniform  pulsations 
mean  more  production,  more  profits!” 

Results  prove  our  words. 


When  are  YOU  going  to  change  to 
THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL? 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept,  51-1 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 
tZI  De  Laval  Milkers  Q  De  Laval  Water  Heaters 

H  De  Laval  Separators  □  De  Laval  Milking  Truck 

□  De  Laval  Freezers  Q  De  Laval  Can  Hoist 

Name _ 

Town _ 


Only  the  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker 
gives  you  the  "Magnetic 
Heart”  which  assures 
UNIFORM  milking  and 
which  means  the  highest 


§  ’■  milk  yield  per  cow  and 
'f I  greatest  profits. 


State. 


NEW  FORDSON  MOTORS,  CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs — high  tension  magneto  and 
bracket  assemblies.  Send  for  list. 

FISK,  ALDEN  COMPANY 
132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39.  Mass. 


say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


P.ANVfl^  RflVFRS  Size  7x9  @  9xi2  @ 

OHflVHO  UUVCIfd  $8.76;  |5  x  20  $24.34.  Other 

sizes  proportionately  low  priced.  Write  tor  samples  and 
complete  price  list. 

AT  W  O  O  D  ’  s  asstts^s. »: 

Large  tents  to  rent  far  Auction  Sales. 


Feed  cows  grass  silage  next  winter.  It's  the  closest  in  quality  to  the  pasture  gross 

these  cows  are  eating. 


Fill  That  SILO ! 

Uff  STANLEY  GAUNT 


THIS  COMING  YEAR,  in  spite  of 
the  high  cost  of  grain  and  labor, 
the  dairyman  who  has  plenty  of  good 
hay  and  silage  can  still  make  milk 
economically.  If  a  dairyman  has  no 
other  roughage  than  hay  and  if  that 
is  of  poor  quality,  as  much  of  it  often 
is,  it  may  be  tough  this  coming  winter 
for  him  to  make  ends  meet.  Such  a 
dairyman,  to  make  his  cows  produce 
well,  will  be  forced  to  feed  extra 
amounts  of  high  priced  grain  in  order 
to  replace  the  nutrients  which  could 
have  been  supplied  by  good  roughage. 

Every  dairyman  who  has  the  acreage 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  should 
have  a  silo  on  his  farm  if  at  all  pos¬ 
sible.  Why?  First,  economics.  Silage 
will  usually  supply  nutrients  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  grain;  second, 
preserves  nutrients  better  than  any 
other  practical  storage  method;  third, 
cows  will  make  more  milk  on  grass  or 
com  silage;  fourth,  provides  efficient 
roughage  production;  fifth,  no  fire 
hazard;  and  sixth,  an  excellent  insur¬ 
ance  for  preserving  forage  under  ad¬ 
verse  conditions, 

Grass  Silage  Advantages 

The  importance  of  a  silo  on  the  farm 
has  been  greatly  stepped  up  in  recent 
years  with  the  ensiling  of  grasses  and 
legumes.  Silage  preserves  the  vitamins 
(particularly  vitamin  A),  proteins  and 
other  nutrients  of  forage  better  than 
any  other  practical  method  of  storage. 
We  know  that  pasture  is  our  most 
ideal  feed.  Silage  comes  the  closest  of 
all  stored  feeds  or  roughages  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  same  benefits  as  pasture. 

Two  years  of  experimental  work 
conducted  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  by  Hodgson,  Sheperd  and 
co-workers  show  that  on  a  per  acre 
basis,  alfalfa,  when  put  up  as  grass 
silage  and  fed  cows,  resulted  in  the 
production  of  11.7  %  more  milk  than 
when  alfalfa  was  put  up  as  field-cured 
hay.  The  advantage  of  silage  over  the 
field  curing  method  might  have  been 
considerably  greater  in  this  experiment 
if  rainy  weather  had  occurred  during 
the  harvesting  periods. 

Silage  for  Efficient 
Rougliago 

Where  a  farmer  is  in  a  position  to 
make  either  grass  silage  or  hay,  he  is 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  than 
if  he  makes  only  hay.  He  can  lengthen 
the  haying  season  by  starting  to  make 
grass  silage  early.  Early  season  sur¬ 
plus  grass  (found  on  most  farms)  may 
better  be  ensiled  than  made  into  hay 
or  wasted.  Later  in  the  summer  when 
the  pasture  is  short,  it  can  be  fed,  thus 
helping  to  keep  production  up  and  the 
rowen  crop  can  be  made  into  hay  under 
more  favorable  weather  conditions. 

A  weedy  hay  crop  can  be  harvested, 
stored,  utilized  as  silage,  and  put  up 
as  silage  better  than  hay.  Weeds,  when 
flavored  with  the  juices  from  the  other 


forage,  will  usually  be  quite  palatable 
and  nutritious.  Silage  fermentation 
kills  most  weed  seeds. 

One  advantage  which  cannot  be 
stressed  too  much  is  that  silage  pre¬ 
sents  no  fire  hazard.  Grass  and  legume 
silage  promotes  grassland  farming 
which  is  a  definite  help  in  soil  con¬ 
servation. 

Overcoming  Handicaps 

One  of  the  disadvantages  often  men¬ 
tioned  against  making  silage  has  been 
the  necessity  for  mechanization  (trac¬ 
tors  and  choppers)  or  hiring  of  extra 
help.  However,  this  advantage  is  not 
as  serious  today  as  many  farmers  are 
finding  that  they  can  use  some  of  the 
same  equipment  for  making  hay.  Most 
farms  are  too  small  to  warrant  the 
purchase  of  field  choppers;  but  today, 
in  most  areas,  there  are  “custom  op¬ 
erators”  who  are  doing  a  good  job.  If 
there  isn’t  one  in  your  community, 
why  not  get  together  with  your  neigh¬ 
bor  to  find  someone  who  would  be 
willing  to  do  custom  work. 

Another  handicap  today  is  the  high 
cost  of  construction.  However,  by  plan, 
ning  ahead,  doing  some  of  the  work 
yourself,  perhaps  cutting  some  of  the 
lumber  from  your  woodlot,  cost  can  be 
reduced.  There  are  good  silos  on  some 
inactive  farms  which  can  be  purchased, 
moved,  and  erected  at  a  lower  cost 
than  building  a  new  one. 

Temporary  Silos 

The  high  cost  of  new  construction 
shouldn’t  stop  one  from  putting  up 
silage  because  temporary  silos  can  be 
made,  and  make  both  good  grass  and 
corn  silage.  Snow  fence  covered  with 
heavy  paper  on  the  inside  makes  a 
good  substitute  at  a  much  reduced 
cost  of  construction.  Trench  silos  will 
also  ’make  good  silage.  Their  biggest 
disadvantage  is  the  extra  labor  and 
time  required  to  remove  the  silage 
from  the  trench,  take  it  to  the  barn 
and  feed  it.  This  requires,  on  most 
farms,  double  handling,  and  means 
forcing  the  hired  man  or  someone  to 
venture  out  in  disagreeable  and  stormy 
weather. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  just  one  thing— 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  fill  those  silos.  Even  if  you  plan  to 
ensile  corn  in  the  fall,  why  not  put  up 
some  grass  silage  in  June  and  fee 
some  of  it  to  the  cows  in  August  an 
September  when  the  pasture  is  shoit. 

If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  does  not  have  a  silo  now,  con¬ 
sider  the  above  points  carefully-  Other 
farmers  who  already  have  one  si  ° 
might  well  consider  another  in  0icel, 
to  preserve  and  make  better  use  oi 
home  grown  roughage.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  your  plans  for  next  year 
that  silo  and  the  crop  or  crops  you 
grow  to  fill  it.  it  pays  dividends 
feed  cows  all  the  roughage,  hay  a  . 
silage  they  will  consume  in  product 
more  milk  at  lower  cost. 
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VEGETABLE 


By  KENNETH  FLOYD 

COUNTER 


SMART  MARKETING 


SOME  VEGETABLE  growers 
throughout  the  Northeast  are  now 
making  preliminary  stabs  at  doing  a 
thorough  job  of  grading  and  packing 
their  produce.  Others  are  honestly  con¬ 
vinced  that  grading  does  not  pay  and 
that  a  reasonable  grade  of  “field  run'’ 
produce  best  fits  their  marketing  pro¬ 
gram. 

It’s  really  a  matter  of  market  psy¬ 
chology.  If  you  are  harvesting  small 
lots  of  produce  and  can  display  where 
the  buyer  may  personally  examine 
each  package,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
you  will  receive  a  price  for  “field  run 
not  much  lower  than  that  paid  for  well, 
graded  vegetables.  Also,  you  will  sell 
some  seconds  along  with  your  firsts, 
which  gets  a  high  percentage  of  your 
crop  into  the  buyer’s  hands.  It  appears 
to  be  smart  marketing. 

Not  So  Smart! 

Actually,  in  my  opinion,  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  one  of  the  major  factors  un¬ 
favorably  affecting  market  price  levels. 
In  the  first  place,  you,  knowing  what 
is  in  your  package,  dare  not  hold  for 
good  prices,  so  you  expect  to  undercut 
the  market.  The  buyer,  noticing  the 
seconds  mixed  in  (don’t  worry,  he  sees 
them)  makes  a  hasty  calculation  of 
the  average  grade  and  then  discounts 
that  figure  for  self-protection. 

At  this  point,  two  very  bad  features 
of  this  marketing  program  come  into 
the  picture.  The  first  is  that  your 
price  cut  will  be  used  as  a  lever  to 
force  downward  the  price  level  for 
graded  produce.  The  second  bad  feature 
is  the  reception  accorded  your  produce 
in  the  retail  store.  Customers,  noticing 
the  variation  in  quality,  will  sort  out 
the  seconds  and  leave  them.  And  so, 
finally,  the  produce  is  graded,  but  it 
has  undergone  expensive  handling,  and 
the  seconds  now  remain  on  the  retail 
display  stand,  effectually  blocking 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  a 
brisk  sales  movement. 

Handling  Surpluses 

I  believe  that  an  up-to-date  grading 
and  packing  program,  carefully  main¬ 
tained  at  a  quality  level  considerably 
above  that  of  customary  Northeast 
offerings,  is  our  best  insurance  of 
healthy  price  levels  in  the  future.  Dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  good  demand,  the  sec¬ 
onds  can  be  merchandised  for  what 
they  are  at  a  price  just  above  cost. 
When  surpluses  threaten,  the  inferior 
produce  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
market  and  fed,  processed,  or  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of. 

With  the  trend  toward  fewer  own¬ 
ers  and  larger  operations  now  well  es¬ 
tablished,  sales  must  be  made  over 
wider  areas.  These  sales  are  made  by 
word  description  and  by  reputation, 
and  are  possible  only  when  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  question  is  standardized 
fot‘  good  top  quality.  The  buyer  wants 
to  know  quality,  uniformity,  net 
Weight  and  delivery  dates.  I  have  per¬ 
sonally  sold  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
°f  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  on  a 
simple  statement  of  fact  about  these 
Points  of  information.  I  have  stood  in 
°ur  regional  markets  and  seen  produce 
sell  quickly  at  top  prices  or  slowly  at 
cut  prices  according  to  the  reputation 
°f  the  grower.  We  must  give  the  buy¬ 
er,  who  represents  the  consumer,  what 
he  wants. 

Qur  Opportunity 

About  four  years  ago  I  made  a  trip 
0  Floxlda  and  studied  the  fresh  vege¬ 


table  grading  and  packing  practices. 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  snap 
beans  and  observed  some  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  sheds  in  operation.  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  present  grading  prac¬ 
tice  was  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
Snap  beans  used  to  be  shipped  north 
“field  run.’’  Then  some  enterprising 
shippers  passed  the  beans  over  wire 
screens  and  sorted  out  over-age  and 
under-age  beans,  leaves,  stems  and 
pebbles.  The  endless  belt  idea  was  then 
started  and  our  present  modern  grad¬ 
ers  were  developed.  The  average  run 
of  grower  fought  the  grading  idea  from 
the  start  as  an  unjustified  expense. 

During  the  war  when  O.  P.  A.  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  a  premium  for  belt- 
graded  beans,  some  sheds  shut  down 
and  once  more  shipped  “field  run.” 
Their  sales  fell  off  so  badly  and  there 
were  so  many  adjustments  required  be¬ 
cause  of  varying  quality  that  the  grad¬ 
ing  belts  were  started  again.  Now,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  snap 
beans  shipped  from  Florida  are  belt- 
graded  for  quality  and  uniformity. 

We  stand  now  with  respect  to  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  where  the  South  and 
West  were  some  years  back.  Other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  report  progress  In 
turning  out  better  quality  produce.  The 
opportunity  to  strengthen  our  sales  po¬ 
sition  on  our  nearby  markets  awaits 
us.  Shall  we  grasp  it? 

—  A. A.  — 

HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
FARM  MACHINERY 
REPAIR  PARTS 

A  buyer  of  many  years’  experience 
states  that  when  buying  repair  parts 
by  mail,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  always 
to  make  a.  rough  sketch  of  the  part, 
portion  of  machine,  or  whatever  it  is 
that  you  want  repaired  or  replaced. 
This  is  particularly  true,  of  course,  if 
the  machine  is  an  old  one,  if  the  part 
has  no  number  stamped  on  it,  or  if 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  misunder¬ 
standing. 

Anybody  can  make  a  rough  sketch 
that  is  distinct  enough  so  that  the 
manufacturer  or  dealer  can  readily 
understand  what  is  wanted.  It  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  be  skillful  as  a 
“sketcher”.  Make  a  rough  general 
sketch  and  then  by  means  of  arrows 
point  out  the  part  that  is  wanted.  The 
more  information  given  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  the  better,  and  the  more 
promptly  can  the  repair  be  made. 

Thus  if  it  is  a  broken  gear,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  sufficient  mei’ely  to  inform  the 
manufacturer  that  “the  cast  iron  gear 
on  the  back  side  of  the  machine  we 
bought  from  you  last  November  is 
broken.”  Yet  manufacturers  do  fre¬ 
quently  receive  “explanations”  that  are 
just  as  vague  as  that.  As  a  result, 
the  wrong  part  is  often  shipped  and 
much  trouble  ensues  in  straightening 
out  matters.  - 

Many  machines  do  not  have  any 
particular  right,  front,  left,  or  rear,  so 
be  careful  about  using  those  words  in 
your  description.  There  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  rough  sketch,  even  though 
it  may  be  exceedingly  rough.  The 
“sketch  method”  is  the  best  method 
because  it  is  simple,  and  it  is  the  most 
certain.  Try  it.  —  W.  F.  Schaphorst. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Less  vitamin  C  is  lost  and  vegetables 
taste  and  look  better  if  they  are  cooked 
for  a  short  time  in  a  small  amount 
of  water  and  served  soon  after  they 
are  done. 


To  help  you  get  better,  cheaper  and  more  lasting  weed  control, 
Du  Pont  offers  three  different  formulations  of  2,4-D  Weed  Killers. 
No  one  formulation  of  2,4-D  works  best  under  all  conditions.  Use 
the  one  that’s  best  adapted  to  your  own  job: 

Du  Pont  83%  Sodium  2,4-D  Weed  Killer:  Designed  for  use  in 

dilute  sprays  or  concentrated  in  as  little  as  10  gallons  of  water  per  acre. 
Practical  for  most  types  of  equipment.  Controls  most  weeds  in  crops 
with  high  degree  of  safety.  Dissolves  easily  in  hardest  water,  no 
sediment. 

Du  Pont  2,4-D  67%  Amine  Weed  Killer:  Especially  for  low- 
volume  sprays  (as  low  as  2  gallons  an  acre)  on  crops  .  .  .  also  offers  a 
good  degree  of  safety  .  .  .  quick  and  easy  to  mix. 

Du  Pont  2,4-D  46%  Ester  Weed  Killer:  For  tough  weeds  and 
woody  growth.  Mix  it  with  oil  or  water,  concentrated  or  dilute.  Espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  hard-to-kill  weeds  in  non-crop  areas. 

With  Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killers,  you  can  get  rid  of  weeds 
wherever  they  are  :  :  :  in  crops  ...  in  fence  rows,  ditches  .  :  .  in 
ponds,  fallow  land  or  pastures.  You  can  control  annuals  such  as 
mustard,  pigweed,  radish  and  cocklebur  .  .  .  perennials  such  as 
thistles  and  bindweed,  wild  onion  and  garlic  .  .  .  sumac,  choke- 
cherry,  willows  and  other  woody  plants. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER:  For  the  Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killer  that 
best  fits  your  needs.  He  can  also  supply  many  other  Du  Pont 
pest  control  products.  Ask  him  for  the  free  booklet  on  “Weed 
Control  with  Du  Pont  Weed  Killers:”  Or  write  the  Du  Pont 
Company ,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Department,  at  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  addresses:  Wilmington  98,  Del.;  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.;  34  Riverside  Avenue,  Rensselaer,  New  York; 
Lyndonville,  New  York;  Sodus,  New  York. 

OU  PONT  INSECTICIDES:  DEENATE  *  DDT,  IEXONE  *  and  MARLATE*  In¬ 
secticides,  KRENITE *  Dinitro  Spray,  LORO*  Contact  Insecticide,  Cotton 
Dust  No.  10,  Cryolite,  Lead  Arsenate,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Nicotine 
Products,  Lime  Sulfur,  Phenothiazine-Lead  Arsenate  Mixture,  Paris 
Green. 

DU  PONT  FUNGICIDES:  ZERLATE*,  FERMATE*,  and  PARZATE  *  Organic 
Fungicides,  COPPER-A  Fixed  Copper,  SULFORON  *  and  SULFORON*-X 
Wettable  Sulfurs,  Sulfur  Paste,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  Bordeaux 
Mixture. 

OTHER  DU  PONT  MATERIALS:  2,4-D  WEED  KILLERS,  AMMATE  *  Weed 
Killer,  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker,  PARMONE  *  Pre-Harvest  Fruit  Drop 
Inhibitor,  Spray  Adhesive. 

*Reg.  Trade  Mark  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Xne.) 
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HUDSON  RIVAL* 


Now,  spraying  cows  takes  half  the  time 
—  and  no  real  work  at  all !  Now,  all  you 
need  do  is  fill  the  3 -quart  container  of  the 
Hudson  Rival  “Lektrik-Spray” .  .  .  flip  a  switch 
.  .  .  walk  from  cow  to  cow  .  . .  while  this  electric 
sprayer  throws  out  a  spray  that  kills  flies  faster, 
more  effectively.  No  more  tiresome  hand -pumping 
.  .  .  the  “Lektrik-Spray”  saves  so  much  time  and 
is  so  easy  to  use  that  you’ll  spray  oftener  and 
more  thoroughly.  That  means  better  protection 
from  flies  ...  a  better-producing  herd.  Ask  your 
Hudson  dealer  for  your  Hudson  Rival 
Lektrik-Spray  today. 

Write  for  free  RIVAL  JHekUih-  S-pAGif.  fyoideA 


New,  Modern  Way  to 

KILL  FLIES 
FAST- 

Without  Work! 


Cow*  Come  in,  have  a  fly- 
free  barn  — set  time  switch  and 
let  sprayer  run. 


Prevent Di*oo»e—  Kill  mites,  lice, 
germs  in  poultry,  hog  houses  — 
all  farm  buildings. 


©  1548  H  O.H.  MF6.  CO. 


*T.  M.  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


Poultry  Equipment 


Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 


Users  are  enthusiastic  about 


™finne*  BEAN  WINDROWER 
and  WINDROW  LIFTER 


•••••  ■■ 


Makes  pulling  and  windrowing  li 
of  edible  beans  one  operation.  IS 
Shelling,  discoloration,  and  f§ 
dockage  are  practically  eliminated.  Lifts  and  re-  Jp 
lays  any  windrow  for  quicker  drying.  Adaots  to  it 
most  popular  tractors,  any  width  rows.  *4T  f|| 


See  your  dealer 
or  write 


COMPANY 
BETTENDORF,  IOWA 
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Claude  Lee  Wins  F.F.A. 
Speaking  Contest 


ONE  of  the  highlights  of  New  York 
State  Future  Farmers’  activities  is 
the  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
Association,  held  recently  at  Middle- 
burg  and  Schoharie.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  business  sessions,  there  were 
plenty  of  other  events.  The  State  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmers’  band  of  50  pieces  and 
a  State  Future  Farmers’  chorus  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  program.  The  Cobleskill 
and  Richmondville  Chapters  staged  the 
FFA  emblem  pageant  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  National  FFA  Conven¬ 
tion  last  Fall. 

Guy  Haviland  Jr.,  Middleburg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  FFA,  presided 
at  the  business  sessions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  ably  assisted  by  Carlton  Tubbs, 
Waverly,  1st  Vice  President;  Edward 
Reynolds,  Corfu,  2nd  Vice  President; 
Carlos  Page,  Perry,  Secretary- Treas¬ 
urer;  George  Robertson,  South  Kort- 
right,  reporter;  and  Raymond  Getty, 
Salem,  Sentinel. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
are:  President,  Robert  Herrington, 
Addison;  1st  Vice  President,  William 
Hubbell,  Margaretville ;  2nd  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  Whelpley,  Wells ville;  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer,  Lee  Yutzler,  Holland 
Patent;  Reporter,  Marvin  Childs,  Corfu; 
Sentinel,  Walter  Gladstone,  Jr.,  Andes. 

Speaking  Contest  Winners 

One  of  the  big  events  of  the  annual 
convention  is  the  State  speaking  con¬ 
test.  The  winner  represents  New  York 
at  the  sectional  contests,  and  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  sectional  contests  compete 
for  national  honors. 

Claude  Lee  of  Geneva  received  the 
$100  first  place  award.  His  topic  was, 
“A  Revolution  in  Farming  and  Its 
Influence  on  National  Prosperity.” 

The  second  award  of  $20  went  to 
Robert  Ingraham  of  Corfu  who  spoke 
on  “The  Future  Farmer — The  Hope 
of  Rural  America.” 

The  third  prize  of  $10  was  awarded 
to  Ward  McMillen  of  Cobleskill  whose 
subject  was  “Agriculture’s  New  Look.” 

Other  contestants  were  Gilbert 
Meyer,  Cattaraugus;  Richard  Truax, 
Cuba;  David  Butler,  Skaneateles;  Carl¬ 
ton  Tubbs,  Waverly;  Lyle  Lehman, 
Lowville;  and  Andrew  Krotze,  Middle- 
town.  Edward  Reynolds,  Corfu,  2nd 
Vice  President,  served  as  chairman 
and  introduced  the  speakers. 

State  Awards 

On  Saturday  evening  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  about  300  members  and  guests  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  banquet  at  which 
58  members  received  the  Empire  Farm¬ 
er  Degree  for  outstanding  work  on 
their  home  projects. 

A  number  of  Future  Farmers  were 
presented  with  special  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  work  in  the  entire  State,  as 
follows:  William  Ogden,  Addison,  New 
York  Star  Farmer  Award;  Lawrence 
McMinn,  Pen  Yan,  New  York  Farm 
Mechanics  Award;  Lee  Van  Curen, 
Coming,  New  York  Farm  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Award;  Robert  Shoup,  Falconer, 
New  York  Dairy  Farmer  Award; 
John  Elwood,  Van  Hornesville,  New 
York  Farm  Safety  Award;  Marvin 
Childs,  Corfu,  New  York  Farm  Fire 
Prevention  Award. 

Five  Holstein-Friesian  awards  for 
achievement  in  breed  development  were 
made  to  Robert  Herrington,  Addison; 
Daniel  Fricke,  Middletown;  Robert 
Porter,  Falconer;  Kenton  Storie,  Ham¬ 
mond;  and  Marvin  LaGrange,  Delmar. 

For  outstanding  achievement  in 
group  or  FFA  Chapter  accomplish¬ 
ments,  top  honors  were  awarded  to  the 
members  of  the  South  Kortright  Chap¬ 
ter,  with  Wellsville,  Phelps,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Greenville,  Middletown  and  Van 
Hornesville  placing  in  that  order. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  Empire 
Farmer  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  A.  E. 


Champlin  of  the  staff  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Education  Bureau;  Mr.  A.  E. 
Palm,  teacher  of  agriculture,  South 
Kortright,  and  Mr.  Rexford  Burton 
director  of  the  State  FFA  band.  Guy 
Haviland  presented  these  men  with 
Empire  Farmer  Keys. 

—  a.  a.  — 

MILK  SUPPLY  OK  PL. MIS 
OA  PRICK,  SAYS 
RATHBUN 

ITING  HIGH  costs  of  production 
and  the  present  low  milk  supply, 
Henry  H.  Rathbun,  president  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  declared  recently  that  dairy 
farmers  must  receive  further  increases 
in  fluid  milk  prices  during  the  next 
few  months  if  supplies  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  an  adequate  level. 

“It  isn’t  so  much  a  question  of  farm¬ 
ers  needing  money  as  it  is  a  question  of 
insuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk  to 
meet  consumers’  needs,”  Rathbun  told 
some  100  League  members  from  Os¬ 
wego  County  at  a  dinner  meeting  in 
the  Williamstown,  N.  Y.,  Grange  Hall. 

“The  inability  of  some  wage  earners 
to  secure  a  balanced  diet  is  not  the 
result  of  high  costs  of  food,”  he  point¬ 
ed  out.  “It  is  the  result  of  high  federal, 
state  and  municipal  taxes,  for  the  sum 
cost  of  government  takes  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  worker’s  income. 

“I  don’t  say  that  critically,”  the 
League  president  continued,  “but  rath¬ 
er  as  a  fact  that  the  public  should  rec¬ 
ognize.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

ROB  RKCTOR 
JOINS  KM  PUCK 

HE  EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative  has  hired  Robert  Rec¬ 
tor  to  supervise  sheep,  lamb  and  calf 
operations  at  Empire  Livestock  mar¬ 
kets  at  Argyle,  Bath,  Greene,  and 
Gouvemeur. 

For  17  years  Mr.  Rector  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Producers’  Livestock  Co¬ 
operation  Association  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  set  up  the  Empire’s  first 
lamb  pool  at  Watkins  Glen  in  1946  and 
handled  the  organization’s  two  lamb 
grading  demonstrations  and  sales  at 
Bath  last  October. 

—  a.  a.  — 

FOUR-11  REPRESENTED 
AT  CITIZENSHIP 
CONFERENCE 

N  MAY  16  to  19,  two  New  York 
State  4-H  Club  members  attended 
the  third  National  Conference  on  Citi¬ 
zenship  at  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
were:  Alice  Tarbell  of  North  Bangor 
and  Floyd  Morter  of  Ithaca.  In  1946, 
Miss  Tarbell  won  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Achievement  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  4-H  Club  work,  and  last  sum¬ 
mer  Floyd  Morter  was  chosen  by 
American  Agriculturist  as  winner  of 
the  scholarship  to  the  Leadership 
Training  Camp  at  Camp  Miniwanca, 
Michigan. 

—  A.  a.  — 

A  4-H  MOVIE 

OME  4-H  CLUB  girl  under  13  years 
of  age  will  be  chosen  -soon  to  appear 
in  a  moving  picture  entitled  “The 
Green  Promise.”  This  story  will  te 
how  4-H  Club  work  helps  a  farm  gh 
win  independence  and  a  sense  of  Pel‘ 
sonal  achievement.  Four  girls  from  t  e 
entire  nation  will  be  chosen  for  screen 
tests  in  Hollywood  and  these  f°ul 
(with  chaperons)  will  have  all  expenses 
paid  to  Hollywood  some  time  during 
the  summer  vacation.  Entries  must  x 
in  by  June  30  and  blanks  are  obtain¬ 
able  from  home  demonstration  agcn  s 
or  Club  leaders  in  each  county. 
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'ZU&at  Vo  YOU 


By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers'  opinions  conducted  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and  State  and 
Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers'  problems  and  their 
suggested  solutions. 


THIS  IS  the  time  of  year  when  city 
folks  should  drive  through  the 
country.  On  a  short  trip  in  western 
New  York  the  first  week  in  June,  I 
witnessed  more  farm  activity  than  I’ve 
seen  in  years.  Perfect  weather  follow¬ 
ing  several  weeks  of  rain  gave  men  the 
break  they  had  been  waiting  for.  Trac¬ 
tors,  planters,  discs,  mowers — in  fact, 
everything  except  binders  and  potato 
diggers — were  in  action. 

In  Livingston  county  I  saw  hay  be¬ 
ing  baled  June  1.  In  Steuben  a  cannery 
was  due  to  open  that  week  to  get  the 
spinach  crop  out  of  the  way  and,  be¬ 
fore  you  read  this,  Steuben’s  20,000 
acres  of  potatoes  will  be  in  the  ground. 

Vegetable  crops  from  Buffalo  to 
Ithaca  were  all  planted  but  for  a  few 
tomatoes  going  in  here  and  there.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  corn  was  in,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  places  I  saw  fields  all  fitted  and 
ready  to  take  a  bean  crop  as  soon  as 
the  experts  gave  the  word  that  danger 
of  maggot  was  past. 

I  say  that  city  people  should  see  all 
this  going  on  because  while  they  are 
studying  resort  advertisements  and  ar¬ 
guing  whether  to  go  to  the  mountains 
or  seashore,  the  farmers  are  working 
their  heads  off  to  see  that  there’s  food 
for  the  hungry  millions  next  winter. 
It’s  not  a  bit  unusual  this  time  of  year 
to  see  fields  being  fitted  at  11  or  12 
o’clock  at  night— even  at  3  or  4  a.  m. 
in  the  potato  sections.  If  city  laborers 
worked  21  hours  a  day  at  the  fancy 
pay  rates  they  get,  they’d  be  million¬ 
aires — something  I’ve  yet  to  find  among 
farmers ! 

Old  Fr  tends 

Most  men  were  so  doggone  busy  that 
I  didn't'  even  try  to  talk  to  them.  Sun¬ 
shiny  weather  the  first  week  in  June 
isn’t  the  time  to  talk  on  farms!  How¬ 
ever,  in  going  through  my  old  home 
county— Steuben — I  couldn’t  resist 
stopping  at  a  couple  of  places.  When  I 
saw  a  potato  warehouse  that  looked 
like  it  stretched  a  mile  along  the  high¬ 
way  and  had  Harry  L.  Goodrich’s  name 
on  it,  I  had  to  pull  in  to  find  out  about 
Harry’s  health.  Potato  growers  all  the 
way  from  his  old  home  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  to  Florida  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  Harry  was  right  on  the 
job  running  a  power  potato  seed 
cutter! 

On  June  1  the  Goodrichs  (Harry  and 
sons,  John,  Dick  and  Lee  »  needed  only 
four  more  good  days  to  have  440  acres 
of  spuds  in.  While  half  of  Steuben’s 
Top  is  put  up  in  15-pound  bags  these 
days,  Dick  has  about  decided  to  install 
machinery  to  put  theirs  in  10-pound 
bags. 

This  seemed  odd  to  me  because  we 
still  buy  potatoes  at  our  house  in  100 
pound  bags.  But  surveys  show  that  the 
cliff  dwellers  in  city  apartments  think 
fO  pounds  is  a  lot  and  haven’t  space 
to  store  more  than  that  anyway! 

Harry,  who  was  among  the  early 
Maine  Staters  to  migrate  to  Steuben 
county,  resents  anything  being  shipped 
that  isn’t  a  good  advertisement  for 
Steuben  spuds.  This  year  he  is  thinking 
seriously  of  using  bags  with  a  mesh 
front  , so  that  housewives  can  see  that 
they  are  getting  tubers  free  of  sun- 
’lrn>  cuts  or  bruises.  Harry  figures 
oat  growers  might  better  throw  out 


the  culls  than  get  the  housewives  mad 
and  I,  for  one,  agree  with  him.  During 
the  war  almost  anything  went  as  far 
as  marketing  was  concerned,  and  that 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  turn  some 
buyers  away  from  New  York  potatoes. 

Spot  checking  in  retail  stores  by 
state  inspectors  is  going  to  help  this 
situation  because  when  they  find  some¬ 
thing  other  than  the  grade  marked  on 
the  bag,  the  packer  is  going  to  have 
one  big  headache  re-marking  the  bags 
or  re-bagging  them. 

Fertilizer  and  Spray 

When  Harry  told  me  that  he  put  600 
tons  of  fertilizer  on  his  400  acres,  I 
told  him  what  research  men  at  the 
University  of  Maine  and  Verne  Bever¬ 
ley,  Aroostook  County  Agent,  told  me — 
that  extra  yields  were  not  sufficient  to 
use  more  than  about  2,400  pounds  per 
acre. 

“Jim,”  Harry  said,  “Verne  and  those 
fellows  probably  are  right  but  from 
the  time  I  first  remember  my  grand¬ 
dad  planting  potatoes,  I  remember  that 
the  men  who  were  always  able  to  show 
a  profit  were  those  who  put  the  most 
fertilizer  on.  One  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  Maine  growers  I  ever  knew  ahvays 
applied  it  with  the  planter  wide  open — 
probably  put  on  4,000  pounds  to  the 
acre!” 

This  fall  the  Goodrichs  will  put  on 
1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  with  their 
rye  cover  crop  and  then  sow  a  ton  with 
the  planter  next  spring. 

Harry  feels  the  same  way  about 
spraying— -he  goes  the  whole  hog.  If 
it’s  time  for  a  spray,  he  puts  it  on 
even  if  the  field  is  to  be  dug  the  next 
day! 

Old  Home  Hay 

When  I  stopped  in  at  Mike  Sick’s 
farm  supply  store  at  Wallace,  it  was 
like  an  old  home  day.  I  met  friends  I 
hadn’t  seen  since  I  went  on  Uncle 
Sam’s  all-expense  tour  in  the  Navy. 
They’re  swell  folks  and  I  think  they 
like  me  better  now  because  I’m  work¬ 
ing  for  their  old  friend,  the  American 
Agriculturist.  Marcus  Cook  doesn’t  do 
any  farming  now  but  he  told  me,  “I 
look  for  your  ugly  face  every  two 
weeks.  For  years,  getting  the  paper 
has  been  like  sitting  down  and  reading 
a  good  common  sense  letter  from  Ed 
Eastman,  H.  E.  Babcock  and  the  other 
fellows.  Now  I’m  glad  to  get  a  letter 
from  you.  But  your  picture  doesn’t 
scare  away  rats — I  tried  it!” 

Which  reminds  me  that  years  ago 
when  I  published  a  paper  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  Mike  Sick  complained  that  he 
needed  some  cats  to  control  the  rodents 
in  his  warehouse.  Purely  to  prove  the 
value  of  advertising  I  put  a  classified 
ad  in  Thursday’s  paper  and  told  folks 
to  leave  all  their  spare  cats  at  Mike’s. 
When  I  called  on  him  Monday,  he  met 
me  with  blood  in  his  eye.  He  had  been 
buying  milk  over  the  weekend  for  the 
most  motley  array  of  Tom,  She  and  It 
cats  you  ever  saw — 38  of  them!  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  a  few  days  later— before 
I  was  up — a  truck  left  a  huge  box  on 
my  front  porch.  Guess  what  was  in  it! 

I’ve  forgiven  Mike  because  he  thinks 
the  grass  silage  program  is  good  and 
is  putting  up  twro  silos  of  grass  at  his 
Canaseraga  farm  this  year. 


Greater 
Building 
Value  • 


in  Every 
Farm 
Structure  • 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


If  you  need  a  new  building 
you’re  entitled  to  a  modern 
structure  that  saves  chore  time 
and  increases  farm  income. 
You’re  entitled  to  the  greatest 
building  value  for  your  build¬ 
ing  dollar.  The  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Serv¬ 
ice  shows  how  you  can  get 
these  values.  It  offers  scores  of 
designs,  each  carefully-planned 
and  Weyerhaeuser-engineered. 

'Careful  planning’  means 


that  successful  farmers  and  ex¬ 
tension  specialists  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  features  a  building 
must  have  to  serve  your  needs 
as  time-saving,  profitable,  in¬ 
come-producing  shelter. 

'Weyerhaeuser-engineered’ 
means  that  practical  men  with 
technical  training  have  indi¬ 
cated  how  the  right  materials 
should  be  correctly  used  to 
assure  great  strength,  rigid 
bracing,  long  life  and  economy. 


Swtty  Sije  OF  FARM  BUILDING 


It  will  pay  to  see  your  4-Square 
Lumber  Dealer  and  go  over  this 
building  service  with  him.  In 
barns,  for  example,  you’ll  find 
dairy  barns  in  various  sizes  and 
styles.  You’re  sure  to  find  one 
that  fits  your  needs.  The  same 
holds  true  for  every  kind  of  farm 
building;  the  right  sizes,  the 
right  types  have  been  amply 
provided. 

Good  farm  equipment  at  low 


cost  is  always  welcome.  You’ll 
find  everything  from  wagon 
boxes  and  feed  bunks  to  poultry 
waterers  and  self-cleaning  roosts. 

Never  before  has  such  wealth 
of  farm  planning  and  farm  build¬ 
ing  information  been  available. 
Your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer 
will  gladly  explain  this  Service 
and  show  you  why  good  wood 
buildings  are  the  best  farm 
buildings. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FARM  BUILDING  BOOK!  Obtain 

condensed  edition  of  these  building  plans.  Use  the  Coupon  below. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  AA648 

2161  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book. 


State 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


(316)  1  O 


American  Agriculturist,  June  19,  1943 


ECONOMICAL 

Westinghouse  MILK  COOLERS 


%  ! 


WITH  THE  / 
DROP-IN  UNIT fl/pW 


5-YEAR 
PROTECTION  PLAN 
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Milk  profits  are  too  important 
to  lose  because  of  rejects  due  to 
poor  and  slipshod  cooling.  The  new 
Westinghouse  Milk  Coolers  will  cool 
your  milk  efficiently,  economically 
and  faster  because  every  Cooler  has  a 
BUILT-IN  CIRCULATOR  for 


Powerful  Westinghouse 
Built-in  Circulator 
forces  18  TONS  of 
water  per  hour  around 


forced-circulation. 

There  is  no  extra  charge  for  the 
BUILT-IN  CIRCULATOR.  On  all 
Westinghouse  Milk  Coolers  it  is 
standard  equipment  and  not  an  acces¬ 
sory.  In  addition,  Westinghouse 
M  ilk  Coolers  have  the  Hermetically- 
Scaled  Drop-In  Unit  covered  by  the 
5-Year  Protection  Plau. 

For  further  information  about 


the  cans. 

forced-circulation,  plus  the  many 
other  features  of  the  Westinghouse 
Milk  Cooler  with  the  Drop-In  Unit, 
see  your  Westinghouse  Dealer  or 
write  to: 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
Electric  Appliance  Div.,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Plants  in  25  cities  •  Offices  everywhere 


CHARLESTON  WAKEFIELD,  FLAT  DUTCH,  EARLY 
JERSEY,  B ALLHEAD,  GOLDEN  ACRE,  COPEN 
HAGEN  MARKET  CABBAGE  PLANTS — 500,  $1.75; 
1,000,  $3.00.  RUTGER  AND  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 
PLANTS — 500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3,50.  BERMUDA  AND 
PRtZETAKER  ONION  PLANTS— 500,  $2.25;  1000, 

$4.50.  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS —  $1.00  PER  HUN¬ 
DRED.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  —  PORTO  RICO 
FROM  CERTIFIED  SEED— 500,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.75. 
CALIFORNIA  WONDER  AND  RUBY  KING  SWEET 
PEPPER  PLANTS— 500,  $2.75;  1,000,  $5.50. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM  Franklin,  Virginia 


SWEET  PEPPER  PLANTS :  1,000,  $5.50;  500,  $2.75. 
FIELD  GROWN  LEADING  VARIETIES  CABBAGE 
PLANTS:  1,000,  $3.00;  500,  $1.75. 

LEADING  VARIETIES  TOMATO  PLANTS:  1,000, 
$3.50;  500.  $2.00. 

PORTO  RICO  POTATO  PLANTS  FROM  CERTIFIED 
SEED:  1,000,  $4.75  :  500,  $2.50. 

BERMUDA  AND  PRIZETAKER  ONION  PLANTS: 
1,000.  $4.50  :  500,  $2.25. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS:  $1.00  HUNDRED. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW  Franklin,  Virginia 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100 
pstfl. 
prpd. 

Tomato  . $1.00 

Cabbage  . .go 

Cauliflower  . i.is 

Sweet  Potato  . . ....  |.25 

Brussels  Sprout  _ 1.15 

Broccoli  . 1.00 

Pepper  . 1.25 

Collard  _ l.oo 

Celery  . 1.00 

All  Plants  carefully  packed  in  lire  moss. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-FOUR  YEARS. 


500 

1000 

1000 

pstg. 

pstg. 

F.O.B. 

prpd. 

prpd. 

Sewell. 

$3.00 

$4.00 

$3.00 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

3.25 

4.50 

3.50 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

4.00 

7.00 

6.00 

2.75 

4.00 

2.50 

3.25 

4.50 

3.75 

FR“  k”, rtTgutter-cuan.no 


Simplified 

Improved 

Lower-Cost 


•  Let  the  E-Z-GO  Gutter  Cleaner  save  the 
messy,  time-wasting,  back-breaking  job  of  rak¬ 
ing  out  the  barn  gutter  and  shovelling  manure 
into  the  spreader.  E-Z-GO  is  the  most  compact, 
aC  1*  "  dependable,  and  lowest  cost  machine  available 

V®  for  cleaning  the  gutter  and  loading  the  manure. 

In  the  E-Z-GO  machine,  the  gutter  cleaner  and  the  loader  are 
built  together  as  one  unit,  and  are  run  by  one  motor  located  outside  your  barn. 
All  the  scraping  mechanism  that  works  inside  the  barn  lies  entirely  flat  in  the 
gutter  —  no  machinery  overhead,  no  reverse  tracks  through  another  portion  of  the 
barn,  no  complicated  switch  gear  for  back-and-forth  movement.  The  cleaner  can 
work  in  only  one  direction  —  to  remove  gutter  contents  towards  the  spreader 
outside. 

The  E-Z-GO  Gutter  Cleaner  is  so  easy  to  install  that  most  farmers  can  put  it 
in  themselves;  it  works  in  present  barn  gutters  as  well  as  new  ones.  Why  waste 
valuable  time  on  this  disagreeable  chore  .  .  .  write  for  foil  information  quick! 


B.  HECKERMAN  (RON  WORKS 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GRASS  SILAGE 
CONTEST  PRIZES 
REACH  $793 


ON  JUNE  5,  exactly  half  of  the  138 
county  fairs  in  the  Northeast  had 
arranged  to  conduct  a  competitive 
grass  silage  exhibit  this  year. 

All  69  fairs  have  been  mailed  a 
check  for  $10  to  be  awarded  to  the 
farmer  exhibiting  the  best  sample  at 
each  fair;  and  a  dozen  of  the  fairs 
have  added  other  cash  prizes  totalling 
$103.  Other  fairs  will  give  additional 
prizes  taut  have  not  yet  advised  us  of 
the  amounts. 

Any  other  fairs  that  decide  to  have 
the  class  may  get  their  $10  check, 
score  cards  and  other  material  by 
writing  Contest  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Participating  Sponsors 

Because  they  believe  it  will  mean 
more  money  in  the  pockets  of  North¬ 
east  dairymen,  American  Agriculturist 
and  the  following  farm  organizations 
and  manufacturers  agreed  to  donate 
whatever  amount  was  necessary  to 
award  a  $10  first  prize  at  every  fair 
in  the  Northeast  that  conducts  a  grass 
silage  class  this  year: 

Babson  Bros.  Co.,  Blizzard  Mfg.  Co., 
The  Borden  Co.,  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Craine, 
Inc.,  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Ass’n.,  Inc.,  Frick  Co.  (distributors  for 
Fox  River  Tractor  Co.),  Cooperative 
G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Gehl  Bros.  Mfg. 
Co.,  Grange  Silo  Co.,  Inc.,  Harder  Silo 
Co.,  Inc.  H.  D.  Hudson  Mfg.  Co.,  Inter¬ 
national  Minerals  and  Chemical  Corp., 
Kraft  Foods  Co.,  Milk  Dealers  Ass’n.  of 
Metropolitan  New  York,  New  York  State 
Grange,  Papec  Machine  Co.,  and  Solvay 
Sales  Corp. 

Participating  Fairs 

Fairs  whose  applications  were  in  by 
June  5  are  listed  below  together  with 
the  dates  and  location  of  each  fair  and 
extra  prizes  they  are  offering: 

NEW  YORK 

Palmyra  Union  Agr.  Society,  Sept.  8-11, 
Palmyra. 

Rensselaer  County  Agr.  and  Hort.  Soci¬ 
ety,  Sept.  6-9,  Schaghticoke. 
Four-County  Agr.  Fair,  Aug.  18-21,  De- 
Ruyter.  Second  prize  $5. 

Chenango  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  24- 
28,  Norwich. 

Silver  Lake  Agr.  and  Mech.  Ass’n.,  Aug. 
24-27,  Warsaw. 

Genesee  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  2-7, 
Batavia. 

Brookfield-Madison  County  Agr.  Society, 
Sept.  5-9,  Brookfield. 

Ontario  County  Agr.  Society  Aug.  18-21. 
Canandaigua. 

Columbia  County  Agr.  Society,  Sept.  4-6, 
Chatham. 

Tompkins  County  Agr.  and  Hort.  Society, 
Aug.  23-28,  Ithaca.  Second  prize,  $5; 
third,  $3 ;  fourth,  $2. 

Essex  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  31-Sept. 
3,  Westport. 

Otsego  County  Fair  Ass’n.,  Inc.,  Sept. 

13-18,  Morris.  Second  prize,  $5;  third,  $3. 
Jefferson  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  17- 
21,  Watertown. 

Afton  Driving  Park  and  Agr.  Ass’n., 
Aug.  10-14,  Afton. 

Orange  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  16-21. 
Middletown. 

Lewis  County  Agr.  Society'.  Aug.  16-21, 
Lowville. 

Gouverneur  and  St.  Lawrence  County 
Fair,  Aug.  9-14,  Gouverneur. 
Cattaraugus  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug. 
31-Sept.  3,  Little  Valley.  Second  prize, 
$5;  third,  $3. 

Cayuga  County  Big  6  Picnic,  Aug.  28, 
Auburn.  Second  prize  $5;  third,  $3; 
fourth,  $2. 

Seneca  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  17-21, 
Seneca  Falls. 

Cortland  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  30- 
Sept.  4,  Cortland.  Second  prize  $5;  third, 
$3;  fourth,  $2. 

Saratoga  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  24- 
28,  Ballston  Spa.  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 
Franklin  County  Agr.  Society,  Aug.  23-29, 
Malone. 

Hemlock  La.kc  Union  Agr.  Society,  Sept. 
15-38,  Hemlock. 

Montgomery  County  Agr.  Society,  Sept. 
4-8,  Fonda. 

Dundee  Fair  Ass’n.,  Sept.  21-24,  Dundee. 


Erie  County  Agr.  Society',  Aug.  16-21; 
Hamburg.  Second  prize,  $5;  third,  $3! 

Chemung  County  Fair,  Aug.  15-22,  Horse- 
heads. 

Sandy  Creek  Fair  Aug.  24-28,  Sandv 
Creek. 

Allegany  County  Fair,  Sept.  1-4,  Angelica. 

Cuba  Community  Fair,  Sept.  24-25  Cuba. 

Cobleskill  Agr.  Society,  Sept.  20-24,  Coble- 
skill. 

Dutchess  County'  Fair,  Aug.  31-Sept.  4, 
Rhinebeck. 

VERMONT 

Hartland  Fair,  Inc.,  Aug.  18-20,  Hartland. 

World’s  Fair  Union  Agr.  Society,  Sept. 
21-23,  Tunbridge. 

Rutland  County  Agr.  Society,  Sept.  6-11. 
Rutland.  Second  prize,  $7.50;  third,  $5. 

Addison  County  Field  Day,  Aug.  7,  Mid- 
dlebury. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Tioga  Valley  Fair,  Aug.  11-14,  Tioga. 

Wayne  County  Fair,  Sept.  21-25,  Hones- 
dale.  Second  prize  $7.50:  third,  $5; 
fourth,  $2.50. 

Sullivan  County  Agr.  Society,  Sept.  1-4, 
Forksville. 

Northern  Way'ne  Community  Fair,  Sept. 
2-4.  Lakewood. 

Falls-Overfield  Fair,  Sept.  16-18,  Mill  City. 

Oswavo  Valley  >  Rural  Community  Fair, 
Sept.  8-11.  Millport. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Sussex  County  Farm  and  Horse  Show, 
Aug.  11-14,  Branchville. 

Flemington  Agr.  Fair,  Aug.  31  -  Sept.  6. 
Flemington.  Second  prize,  $5;  third,  $3; 
fourth,  $1;  and  4  ribbons. 

Gloucester  County  Fair  Ass’n.,  Aug.  4-7. 
Woodbury. 

Morris  County  Fair  Ass’n.,  Aug.  17-21, 
Troy  Hills,  Boonton.  Second  prize  $5: 
third,  $2.50. 

Warren  County  Farmers  Picnic,  Aug.  18, 
Belvidere. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Essex  County  Fair,  Aug.  29-Sept.  4,  Tops- 
field. 

Hampshire.  Franklin  and  Hampden  Agr. 
Society  Three  County  Fair.  Sept.  5-11, 
Northampton. 

Barrington  Fair  Ass’n.,  Aug.  29-Sept.  4, 
Great  Barrington. 

Bolton  Farmers  &  Mech.  Assn.,  Sept.  29, 
Bolton. 

MAINE 

Maine  State  Fair  Ass’n.,  Sept.  6-11 
Lewiston. 

West  Washington  Agr  Society,  ( dates 
not  set),  Cherryfield. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Grange  Fair  Ass’n.,  Plymouth 
Fair,  Sept.  15-18,  Plymouth. 

West  Rockingham  Fair,  Sept.  3-6,  Derry. 

Hopkinton  Fair,  Sept.  6-8,  Contoocook. 

Chester  Fair,  Sept.  9-11,  Keene. 

Deerfield  Fair,  Sept.  30-Oct.  2,  Deerfield. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bethlehem  Fair  Society,  Sept.  11-12,  Beth¬ 
lehem.  Second  prize,  $5. 

North  Haven  Fair,  Sept  10-12,  North 
Haven. 

Chester  Agr.  and  Mech.  Society,  Aug.  28- 
29,  Chester. 

New  London  County  4-H  Fair,  Sept.  3-4, 
North  Stonington. 

Riverton  Fair,  Oct.  12,  Riverton. 

Wallingford  Grange  Fair,  Sept.  3,  Wall¬ 
ingford. 

Tolland  Co.  4-H  Fair,  Sept.  3-4,  Rockville. 

Other  fairs  that  plan  the  class  but 

who  have  not  yet  sent  in  applications, 
are: 

Troy  Fair,  Aug.  24-28,  Troy,  Pa. 

Broome  County  Fair,  Aug.  3-7.  Whitney 
Pt.,  N.  Y.  v 

Caledonia  Fair,  Aug.  8-14,  Caledonia.  N.  >• 


“In  1938  one  hour’s  wages 
would  buy  8  times  as  much  but¬ 
ter  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Russia.  In  1947  the  figure  was  18 
times  as  much.  In  1938  one  hour’s 
wages  would  buy  4  times  as 
much  bread  in  America  as  in 
Russia;  Today  the  ratio  is  1* 
times  as  much.  In  brief,  an  hour’s 
wages  will  now  buy  9  times  as 
much  in  America  as  in  Russia- 
—Lloyd  Partain,  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 
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Opposition  Develops 
Aga  nst  International 
Wheat  Agreement 

OPPOSITION  to  the  proposed  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  is  ap¬ 
pearing  among  farm  circles  in  the 
Northeast.  Subject  to  ratification  by 
the  Senate,  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  has  been  made  between 
Australia,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  as  wheat  producing  countries 
and  33  wheat  importing  countries.  It 
is  an  agreement  that  for  five  years 
exporting  countries  will  sell  and  im¬ 
porting  countries  will  buy  a  specified 
volume  of  wheat  at  prices  between  the 
agreed  minimum  and  maximum  prices. 
The  United  States  quota  for  export  is 
185  million  bushels  a  year. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  given 
for  the  opposition  which  is  developing: 

1.  It  will  put  government  into  the 
commercial  field  and  is  a  step  away 
from  free  enterprise. 

2.  Regardless  of  crop  yields  it  will 
tighten  the  supply  situation  both  for 
consumers  and  for  livestock  growers. 
It  will  not  only  tend  to  increase  the 
price  for  bread  but  also  for  milk  and 
livestock  products  where  wheat  is  part 
of  the  ration. 

3.  Under  the  Wheat  Agreement  the 
U.  S.  government  contracts  to  deliver 
wheat  that  it  does  not  own  at  prices 
which  may  be  below  the  market.  In 
years  of  short  supply,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  government  will  pay  a  subsidy 
to  producers  if  the  domestic  price  is 
above  the  price  specified  in  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

4.  It  will  bind  the  United  States  to 
commitments  for  a  five-year  period  to 
countries  whose  financial  and  political 
stability  is  doubtful. 

5.  The  Agreement  does  not  include 
several  countries  which  are  wheat  ex¬ 
porters,  particularly  Russia  and  its  sat¬ 
ellites  and  Argentina. 

6.  The  Agreement  is  full  of  loop¬ 
holes  and  provides  no  penalties  for 
countries  who  fail  to  live  up  to  it.  For 
example,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a 
wheat-importing  country  would  buy 
wheat  and  pay  the  minimum  prices 
contained  in  the  Agreement  if  it  could 
buy  for  less  money  from  some  of  the 
ether  countries  which  did  not  sign  the 
Agreement. 

7.  The  Agreement  gives  no  guaran¬ 
tee  of  export  market  for  future  wheat 
surpluses  in  this  country.  The  Agree¬ 
ment  contains  so  many  convenient  es¬ 
cape  clauses  that  it  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  binding  on  any  country. 

The  feeling  is  growing,  at  least  in 
the  Northeast,  that  this  International 
Wheat  Agreement  wall  be  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  in  establishing 
stable  prices  in  world  wheat  markets. 

— •  A. A.  — 

OUR  EXPERIENC  E  WITH 
RIIIDSFOOT  TREFOIL 

There  are  two  types  of  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil,  a  low  kind  suitable  for  pas¬ 
tures  and  a  high-growing  variety  for 
hay  and  pasture. 

The  easiest  and  least  costly  way  to 
seed  land  is  to  buy  trefoil  hay  for  feed 
and  then  use  the  manure  for  top  dress- 
in§'-  This  is  the  surest  way  to  get  a 
catch  that  we  have  found. 

One  plant  for  each  25  sq.  ft.  will  de- 
velop  and  seed  the  land  enough.  Pure 
stands  are  not  desirable  because  or 
the  difficulty  of  curing  the  hay  proper¬ 
ty.  It  should  be  a  50%  stand  of  Birds¬ 
foot  for  silage,  and  then  the  moisture 
content  does  not  seem  so  important. 

I  bought,  10  pounds  of  seed  in  ’35, 
ly  tenant  used  a  few  pounds  in  the 
pasture  grass  seed  and  the  balance  on 
hs  meadow.  That  place  is  well  seeded 
how.  A  neighbor  bought  100  pounds  of 
Ke©d  and  seeded  a  field  It  was  the 
Pasture  type  and  was  a  total  loss. 

— D.  C.  Robins, cm}  Altamoyit,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmers 9  Own  Broadeasting 
System 


LEE  HAMRICK  —  Veter¬ 
an  newscaster  and  farm 
editor.  Broadcasting  net¬ 
work  farm  programs  to 
Northeastern  farmers  for 
the  past  four  years. 


BILL  TYLER  —  Agricul¬ 
tural  News  Service  cor¬ 
respondent  at  the  New 
York  State  capitol.  Heard 
on  Albany  pick-ups  over 
the  “World  at  Noon." 


WHITNEY  THARIN  — 
Agricultural  News  Ser¬ 
vice  correspondent  in  the 
nation’s  capitol.  Heard  on 
Washington  pick-ups  over 
the  “World  at  Noon.” 


CHARLES  HODGES  — 
Foreign  news  analyst  for 
Rural  Radio  Network. 
Former  Mutual  Network 
commentator.  Now  an 
accredited  United  Nations 
correspondent. 


WFNF  Wethersfield— 107.7  Me  WVCN  DeRuyter— 105.1  Me 

WVBT  Bristol  Center — 101.9  Me  WVCV  Cherry  Valley — 101.9  Me 

WVFC  Ithaca— 95.1  Me  WVBN  Turin— 107.7  Me 

WGHF  New  York  City  (Affiliate)— 101.9  Me 

Brought  to  You  on  Static-Free  FM  -  No  Noise  -  No  Fading 
No  Interference  -  -  -  BE  SURE  YOUR  NEW  RADIO  HAS 
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all  important  markets  used  by  farmers  in  this 
area.  Livestock  markets  from  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Jersey  City  and  Empire  Livestock  Markets. 


BOB  CHILD — Director  of 
service  programs  for 
Rural  Radio  Network, 
well  known  as  former 
editor  of  the  “Farm 
Paper  of  the  Air.” 


CLAIRE  BANISTER  — 
Director  of  women’s  pro¬ 
grams.  Formerly  in 
charge  of  women’s  pro¬ 
grams  at  Texas  A  &  M 
Station  WTAW. 


Ak  completely  new  radio  service,  sponsored  by 
ten  New  York  State  farm  organizations,  built 
expressly  for  service  to  farm  and  rural  people, 
broadcast  by  the  newest  thing  in  radio  —  FM. 
Bringing  you  the  kind  of  programs  —  information 
and  entertainment  —  you  want  to  hear,  will  be 
well-known  broadcasters  you  already  know. 


NEWS  ...  A  complete  news  service  for  New  York 
farmers  edited  from  the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press,  Agricultural  News  Service,  and  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 


WEATHER  .  .  .  Each  station  will  be  equipped  with 
its  own  weather  instruments.  Being  located  at  an 
altitude  of  2000  feet  or  higher,  these  stations  are 
in  an  ideal  position  to  collect  weather  data  for 
this  area.  Detailed  forecasts  throughout  the  day 
to  tell  you  what  kind  of  weather  to  expect  on 
your  farm. 


MARKETS  .  .  .  Complete  market  reports  and  trends 
of  market  prices.  Egg  and  produce  reports  from 


RYM  BERRY  —  “The 
Squire  of  Stoncposts 
Farm”  —  writer,  broad¬ 
caster  and  farm  humorist. 


Founded  By  These 

Farm  Organizations 

Farm  Bureau  Federation 
State  Grange 
Poultry  Council 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus 
G.LF.  Exchange 
Dairymen's  League 
Horticultural  Society 
Vegetable  Growers  Association 
Empire  Livestock 
Artificial  Breeders  Co-op 
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STAHMER 

FERTILIZER 


AND 

LIME  SPREADER 


stops  waste 

•  Exclusive  augur- type  disc  agita¬ 
tors  are  powered  independently  by 
each  wheel  —  this  prevents  waste 
at  turns.  Accurate  adjustment  pre¬ 
vents  excessive  distribution.  Send 
for  illustrated  folder. 
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A  CONCRETE  answer 
to  high®'  feed  costs 
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harder  siro  CO.,  IN 

Box  A,  cobleskilt,  N.  • 


SAVE  MONEY!  ORDER  NOW! 


LIGHTNINGS" 


Human  lives  are  lost,  costly 
buildings  and  stock  destroyed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Proper 
protection  is  a  low  cost  invest¬ 
ment  that  pays  big  dividends  in 
security.  Install  an  Electra  Sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  99 -f%  efficient.  Re¬ 
duces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  Mail  postcard  for  name 
of  nearest  representative  NOW) 

Protection  Co,  Inc, 

Dept.  AA.  11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  V. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unodillo  Silo  Co.,  b°*8  Unadilla,  H.Y. 


STROUT'S  FARM  CATALOG— FREi! 

Green  Cover.  Over  2800  Bargains  —  Coast  to  Coast. 
Many  eiiuipped.  Reduced  Prices. 

STROUT  REALTY, 

255-R  4th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


We  have  an  old  flower  garden  which 
has  been  badly  neglected.  A  few  flowers 
come  up  every  year  but  most  of  them 
are  choked  with  grass  due  to  lack  of  care. 
Could  you  tell  us  what  to  do  to  revive 
this  old  perennial  bed? 

The  standard  way  of  renewing  an 
old  perennial  flower  garden  is  to  dig 
the  plants  after  they  have  bloomed;  to 
separate  roots  where  they  have  be¬ 
come  crowded;  to  pull  out  grass  roots 
from  the  flower  roots  and  then  to  set 
the  flowers  in  rows  in  the  garden.  Be¬ 
cause  your  perennials  will  be  blooming 
at  different  times,  this  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  through  the  summer. 

Then  in  the  fall  when  all  the  peren¬ 
nials  have  been  removed,  spade  up 
your  perennial  bed  to  a  good  depth, 
pull  out  all  grass  roots,  add  fertilizer 
and  manure  and  reset  your  plants. 

Here  is  one  additional  suggestion.  In 
a  perennial  bed  that  has  been  neglect¬ 
ed,  some  desirable  flowers  are  crowded 
out  and  others  tend  to  spread  and  take 
over  more  than  their  share  of  space. 
It  is  a  good  idea,  therefore,  in  replant¬ 
ing  your  perennial  bed  to  consider  buy¬ 
ing  some  additional  perennials  which 
you  do  not  have  in  order  to  have  a 
garden  which  will  have  some  plants 
in  bloom  during  the  entire  season. 

How  can  I  handle  my  concrete  so  that 
the  sand  and  cement  doesn't  stick  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mixer?  It  sticks  even  when 
we  are  mixing  right  along,  so  that  we 
have  to  get  in  every  time  and  loosen  it 
with  a  shovel. 

A  short  time  ago  I  bought  third- 
hand  a  one-wheelbarrow  capacity  con¬ 
crete  mixer  with  electric  drive.  The 
mixer  was  so  exceptionally  clean  for 
a  used  machine  that  I  asked  the  con¬ 
tractor  how  to  give  it  the  proper  care. 
He  explained  that  it  was  badly  caked 
when  he  bought  it,  but  that  he  chipped 
off  all  he  could  with  hammer  and 
chisel,  then  put  in  some  water  and 
rough  stones  and  ran  it  for  several 
hours  until  all  the  caked  concrete  had 
been  ground  off  except  back  of  the 
paddles.  He  then  put  in  five  quarts  of 
water  and  one  quart  of  commercial 
muriatic  acid  bought  from  a  plumber, 
and  rotated  it  with  this  mixture  for 


half  an  hour  until  the  concrete  was 
softened,  then  poured  this  into  large 
labeled  bottles  to  be  used  again,  brush¬ 
ed  the  remaining  concrete  off  with  a 
stiff  wire  brush,  and  flushed  it  out 
well  with  clean  water.  When  dry  he 
flushed  it  with  thin  crankcase  oil  and 
set  it  away  until  the  next  job. 

Since  then  he  has  had  no  further 
trouble  with  caking.  To  mix  he  puts 
in  the  water  and  cement  and  part  of 
the  broken  stone,  then  the  sand  and 
the  rest  of  the  broken  stone.  When 
mixed  it  is  kept  turning  until  it  can  be 
emptied  into  the  wheel  barrow,  then 
turned  back  and  most  of  the  water  for 
the  next  batch  put  in  and  turned  be¬ 
fore  anything  has  had  a  chance  to  set. 
The  mixer  is  thoroughly  flushed  at  the 
end  of  each  half  day,  and  is  flushed, 
dried,  and  oiled  when  the  job  is  com¬ 
pleted.  He  keeps  the  outside  clean  by 
fastening  a  wire  brush  on  a  stick  and 
holding  it  against  the  bowl  while  it 
turns. — I.  W.  Dickerson. 

When  sawdust  is  used  for  bedding,  does 
it  increase  acidity  of  the  soil  when  man¬ 
ure  is  plowed  under? 

Sawdust  does  not  increase  soil  acid¬ 
ity.  When  sawdust,  or  in  fact  any  or¬ 
ganic  material,  is  added  to  the  soil  in 
considerable  amounts,  the  bacteria 
which  cause  the  decay  of  this  organic 
{natter  use  large  amounts  of  nitrogen 
and  temporarily  rob  the  crop  of  this 
plant  nutrient.  As  a  result,  plants  of¬ 
ten  turn  yellow  and  this  has  been 
sometimes  interpreted  as  the  result  of 
soil  acidity.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  avoid 
putting  on  too  heavy  amounts  of  saw¬ 
dust  at  any  one  time,  though  the  tem¬ 
porary  bad  effects  can  be  avoided  by 
also  applying  liberal  amounts  of  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizer. 

Where  silage  molds,  is  it  an  indication 
that  too  little  acidity  has  been  de¬ 
veloped? 

Silage  will  mold  regardless  of  acid 
content  if  air  is  present  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount.  The  mold  uses  up 
the  acid  and  this  allows  decay  bdcteria 
to  grow.  Invariably,  mold  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  silage  is  too  dry. 


TO  KILL  WEEDS  IN  LAWNS  —  PROFESSOR  B.  B.  ROBB  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  at  the  New  York  State  College  is  shown  here  mowing  his  lawn  and 
spraying  it  with  2,4-D  to  control  weeds  at  the  same  time.  The  garden  sprayer  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  frame  of  the  power  lawnmower 
holds  enough  spray  for  an  acre.  Pressure 
is  supplied  from  a  cylinder  of  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  which  can  be  regulated  to  give  a 
uniform  pressure  of  20  pounds.  With  this 
equipment  the  required  amount  of  2,4-D 
can  be  diluted  with  as  little  as  5  gallons 
of  water  per  acre. 

Although  the  spraying  can  be  done  at 
any  time,  fall  is  recommended  as  a  good 
time  because  the  leaves  will  be  off  shrubs 
and  there  is  less  danger  to  them  from 
drifting  spray. 

Using  the  sprayer  on  a  lawnmower 
makes  it  easy  to  tell  where  the  spray  has 
been  applied.  The  sprayer  can  also  be  used 
for  putting  on  fertilizers,  insecticides  or 
fungicides. 
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SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  brad 


TRADE  MARK 


99%  + 


REG  U  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

PURE 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra  cost  to  you ! 

NEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX-Super- 

fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled  !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux  ! 

•  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET- 
“Bordeaux  Mixture”— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use” 

Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS,  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRANU¬ 
LATED,  “INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  M0N0HY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand! 

The  standard  for  over  50  years. 


-  MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 


Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 

40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. . 


Wind 

Resistant 


RAFTERS 

STREAMLINED,  MODERN,  FARM 
BUILDINGS  OF  ALL  TYPES 


DETAILS  IN  NEW  FARM  CATALOG 

RILED  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

224  Conyngham  Avenue  •  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGER 


Here’s  the  tractor  digger  you 
have  been  waiting  for.  Quick¬ 
ly  hitched  to  most  any  farm 
tractor  with  power  take-off. 
Fastest  power  auger  return 
— pull  cord  control.  Heavy  hi- 
speed  two-flight  auger  —  leaves 
hole  clean.  Castor  wheels  per¬ 
mit  fast  and  accurate  set¬ 
tings.  Safety  clutch  prevents 
damage,  eliminating  sheer 
pins.  Strictly  a  one-man  dig¬ 
ger.  All  controls  from  driver  s 
seat.  Short-cut  to  labor  prob¬ 
lems  where  holes  are  needed. 
Trench  digging  attach¬ 
ment.  Get  up-to-the- 
minute  facts  by  sending 
for  descriptive  matter 


New  Low 
Prices 

OTTAWA  MFG.  C0-,  6-831  Elm  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan 


and  low  factory-to-user  prices, 

Serving  f aimers  for  44  years . 
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^DIGESTIVE  TRACI 

And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom' 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alKa- 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipatio  • 
In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stoma 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  ot  yon; 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocte 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly.  .  « _ 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  ud 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  ciea 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  bank  on  her  ice  -’ 
Get  mild,  gentle  Carter's  Pills  right  now. 

[antly  and  effectively  “unblock'”  your  digestive i  tra  • 
This  permits  all  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  lines®  , 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  re.. 
from  indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  goon  s-gas-. 

Buy  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills,  33?  at  any  drB 
Btore,  today.  “Unblock''your  intestinal  tract  for  re» 
relief  from  indigestion. 
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USE  YOUR  HEAR 

AKE  your  head  save  your  heels” 
my  mother  was  always  saying  to 
us  children,  as  she  would  have  to  trot, 
from  her  kitchen  some  25  feet  to 
pantry  and  cellar  way  in  our  old  home. 
I  never  forgot  this  advice,  and  when 
I  had  to  establish  a  farm  home  of  my 
own,  over  fifty  year’s  ago,  I  kept  it  in 
mind. 

On  that  farm  there  was  an  old  house 
and  east  of  it  some  150  feet  was  an 
old  barn  with  the  well  in  between.  The 
rest  of  the  space  was  mostly  burdocks. 
This  vacant  space,  some  75  by  150  feet, 
formed  a  sort  of  hollow  square. 

As  I  rebuilt  the  house  and  barn  and 
the  many  small  buildings,  I  kept  in 
mind  ‘‘Save  the  Steps.”  I  placed  the 
smaller  buildings,  hog  and  hen  houses, 
corn  crib,  fruit  house,  etc.,  on  either 
side  of  this  square  not  too  close  to 
create  a  fire  hazard,  all  arranged  so  I 
could  do  the  chores  with  the  fewest 
possible  steps. 

In  those  days  water  pressure  sys¬ 
tems  were  unknown,  so  everything  had 
to  be  carried  by  hand — water,  milk, 
feed,  etc.  We  planned  never  to  go 
empty-handed. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  lately  over  the 
radio  and  in  the  papers  about  saving 
steps  from  the  so-called  planners  and 
engineers.  Most  of  this  advice  involved 
moving  barns  or  silos,  or  turning  the 
barn  inside-out.  There  appears  to  be 
no  thought  as  to  possible  expense  to 
the  farmer.  Also  they  often  overlook 
the  danger  of  fire  hazard  by  too  close 
grouping  of  the  farm  buildings.  If 
building  new,  it  is  well  to  keep  these 
things  in  mind. — H.  S.  F. 

—  A.  A.  — 

TRAPPING  RATS 

N  A  RECENT  issue  of  American 

Agriculturist  I  read  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  A  Constant  Fight,  which  spoke 
of  the  destruction  on  farms  caused  by 
rats  and  two  ways  of  destroying  them. 
Here  is  a  recipe  tor  exterminating  rats 
by  an  old  retired  sea  captain  living  at 
my  home  near  a  farm. 

“The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put 
on  a  good  pair  of  thick  gloves  to  pro¬ 
tect  everything  you  touch  from  the 
smell  of  human  flesh;  then  take  a 
spring  steel  trap  and  place  it  securely 
on  the  ground  with  a  chain;  then  take 
a  small  pliable  stick  green  from  the 
tree  and  push  it  down  into  the  ground 
near  the  trap,  then  tie  a  piece  of  fish 
(a  fish’s  head  is  generally  used)  to  the 
end  of  the  stick,  and  bend  it  over  up- 
Hght  with  the  bait  plate  just  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  rat  from  reach¬ 
es  ’t.  The  smell  of  the  fish  attracts 


the  rat’s  attention  and  he  reaches  for 
the  fish  and  puts  his  foot  on  the  bait 
plate,  throws  the  trap  and  is  caught.” 

I  remember  a  man  who  was  raising 
chickens  and  they  were  being  devoured 
by  rats.  We  went  to  a  druggist  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  give  him  some¬ 
thing  to  kill  the  rats,  and  the  druggist 
recommended  rat  biscuit.  The  man 
tried  it  that  night.  In  the  morning  he 
called  me  to  see,  and  there  were  a 
large  number  of  dead  rats  outside  the 
house.  In  any  case,  you  must  be  sure 
to  put  on  a  pair  of  heavy  gloves  to 
keep  the  smell  of  human  flesh  away. 
— George  H.  Bryne,  Box  212,  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. 

—  A.  A.  — 

HONEST  CUSTOMERS 

AM  proud  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  prouder  yet  of  the  little  vil- 
age  of  Hankins.  I  have  an  open  porch 
right  on  the  highway  where  I  display 
all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
well  as  useful  articles  from  pins  and 
needles  to  clothespins. 

I  am  all  alone,  so  I  cannot  tend  the 
stand.  Therefore,  I  have  to  trust  the 
public  to  serve  themselves  and  leave 
the  money.  I  have  a  sign  in  front  of 
the  gate  which  reads: 

FOR  SALE  HERE  FRUITS,  VEGE¬ 
TABLES,  CHICKENS  AND  FRESH 
EGGS.  WELCOME!  WALK  RIGHT  IN 
AND  HELP  YOURSELF.  PUT  MON¬ 
EY  IN  MONEY  BOX  ON  SHELF 
NEAR  THE  DOOR.  EVERYTHING  IS 
PRICED  AND  PRICED  TO  SUIT 
YOUR  PURSE.  THANK  YOU.  COME 
AGAIN.  DADDY  VOGT. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  I  have  been 
doing  this.  I  am  very-  proud  to  say 
that  I  have  never  lost  a  cent. 

— H.  A.  Vogt,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

TAKE  CARE  WITH  DDT 

OTS  OF  folks  are  using  commercial 
DDT  preparations  in  their  homes 
these  days.  But  here’s  a  word  of  caution 
from  safety  specialists.  They  say  that 
if  you  use  DDT  for  spraying  in  the 
home,  be  sure  that  you  put  out  any 
open  fires.  It’s  just  an  intelligent  pre¬ 
caution  against  the  explosive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  oil  base  used  in  some 
commercial  DDT  preparations. 

Another  suggestion  is  not  to  spray 
children’s  toys,  food,  or  eating  and 
drinking  utensils.  And  one  more:  Read 
carefully  all  of  the  manufacturer’s 
labels  on  insecticides  and  sprays.  He’s 
tested  his  products,  and  knows  what 
it  can  and  cannot  do.  If  the  label  lists 
any  warnings  or  precautions,  follow 
them  closely 


^1  'HE  best  reason  we  can  think 
of  for  buying  Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
in  this  new  5-gallon  size  is  that  you 
get  two  things  for  your  money. 

You  get  5  gallons  of  the  new 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil,  and  that’s  a 
good  buy  in  itself.  For  Gulflube  is  a 
premium-type  oil,  refined  by  Gulf’s 
Multi-Sol  process. 

You  can  count  on  it  for  better 
engine  performance — instant  lubri¬ 
cation.  Its  full  lubricating  body  pro¬ 
tects  bearing  surfaces. 

And  at  the  same  time,  you  get  a 
strong  (all  metal)  5-gallon  utility 
can  when  you  buy  Gulflube  in  this 
5-gallon  size. 

This  5-gallon  can  has  a  tilted  spout 


for  easy  pouring— a  carrying  handle 
—  two  caps  that  screw  on  tight  and 
keep  contents  from  spilling. 

At  the  store,  you’d  have  to  pay 
good  money  for  a  can  like  this.  But 
now  you  can  get  it  merely  by  buy¬ 
ing  your  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  in  the 
new  5-gallon  size.  Ask  about  it  at 
your  Gulf  Station. 


MUTUAL,  CURIOSITY 


Whether  the  baby  is 
congratulating  the  calf 
for  winning  a  blue  rib¬ 
bon  or  is  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  milk 
contract  in  a  couple  of 
years,  I  can't  tell,  but  9 
know  this  is  one  of  my 
favorite  pictures.  The 
picture  was  snapped 
several  years  ago  at  the 
Steuben  County,  New 
York,  Fair.— E.  T,  H. 
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HOLSTEIN 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit,  truck¬ 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  tor  cash. 

Phone  13T5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y 

RIJlLSontl  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex 
DULLS  tra  we||  bretj  proven  sires.  Breeder* 
of  choice  rtoisieins  tor  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH.  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  tor  sale  Car- 
nation  and  Bag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  Fort  Plain,  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  20  large  first  and  second  calf  Reg.  Hoi- 
steins  uue  in  May  and  June.  One  Reg.  Bull  lo  months 
old.  a  lew  good  calves.  Sister  of  our  Herd  Sire  is 
World  Cnampion  Jr.  3  yr.  old.  Herd  accredited  and 
vaccinated. 

LOnckuAN  BROS.  Phone  20-J  Homer,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


FOR  SALE:  A  few  sons  of  TARBELL  FARMS 
DOUBLE  CHAMPION,  hrst  2  dougmers  nave 
re  earn,  ot  oju  r  or.  2  Joiw,  Ah*  r  jr.z  jUjC 
on  2  times  macn.ne  milicmg  ana  the  nignest 
recoras  ot  no  two  neure.i  aams  aveiuge 
1 9304  M  lOol  F.  (Jams  have  tine  proauC.ion 
records.  Choice  inaiviauais  witn  a  great  in¬ 
heritance  or  proauenon.  Also  a  tew  attractive 
beiter  calves. 

iakBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMIinvH-kE  FLMfa,  NEW  »i>RK. 

FOR  SALE:  Fourteen  (14)  Registered  Guernseys.  Ave. 
last  year  8700  lb.  M.,  370  lb.  Fat.  On  test  again  this 
year,  cows  blood  tested  and  T.  b.  accredited,  calves 
vaccinated,  tignt  (»)  mincers  and  six  (o)  neners,  all 
ages.  For  particulars  write  CAt-VlN  HOHivImN,  14 
Wagner  Ave.,  Wbitesboro,  N.  Y.  or  teiepnone  Utica 
6-436. 

BULL  CALF  BORN  DECEMBER  7.  1947.  Sire: 
Sheidegren  Hero  Lou  wnose  first  aaugnier 
win  tinisn  wiin  oou  ih.  t.  or.  2.  six  more  on 
test,  an  snowing  increase  over  dams,  JU  more 
in  our  hero,  warn:  sneiuegren  wormy  iuo/2 
lb.  M,  S62  ID.  F,  FHl,  on  reiest  wr.h  v8oU  lb. 
M,  ooO  ID.  F  in  six  monmi.  ih.s  cait  is  line 
bred  to  -.heidegren  Cora  uzbt  id.  M,  028  ID. 
F,  ha.  Pncea  right.  T.  B.  and  Dangs  Ac- 
creaned. 

SHEkUtGREN  FARM,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

60  WELL  BRED,  WELL  GROWN 

Nicely  Marked  September  -  October  Hol¬ 
stein  Heifers.  15  June  and  July  Heiters. 
60  Later  Fall  Heifers.  50  Top  Close,  Fresh 
or  Milking  Cows  always  on  hand. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 

Canaor,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Candor  3-Y  or  3-J. 

FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE  —  Large  selection.  We 

specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and  heifers  to 
suit  the  most  critical.  All  cattle  inoculated  tor  shipping 
tever.  Free  delivery.  Phone  6471. 

£.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 

DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-JI 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  8.  ANie  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNstYS  IN  caRLUmD  LOTS 

E.  C.  lALttOT,  Leonardsvilie,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows*^."^, 

k...l  —4  Arc  nnnfl  cell  I  1  Al/l  AArU  n  aaH 


_  per. 

-  -  -  o  u  ii  dii  j  selected 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

U.  N.  Millard.  Pres..  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.O.  a.  Phone  zu> 

r«n  CAIC.  High  class  grade  and  pure 
vHLE.  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


HEREFORD^ 


HORNLESS  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  of  Service  age  by  Domino  Battle  17th, 
our  new  Herd  Sire.  Also  a  few  heifers  of  breeding  age. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN  -AN  GUS  I 


3  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGU&  BULLS 

2  are  by  our  herd  sire  Globe  Hill  Magic  Master  2”. 
I  is  by  Royal  Bandolier  of  Glen  Ross  5”.  All  are  of 
breeding  age  from  our  Bang’s  free  and  T.  B.  Accredited 
herd. 

MATHER-PELTON  FARMS— ADAMS,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

PUREBRED  DORSET  RAMS, 

4  Yearlings.  Farmers'  Prices. 

Broad  Acres 

Springfield  Center,  New  York. 


SWINE 


WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All 
large  &  healthy  pigs.  All  weaned  and  eat¬ 
ing.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order.  If  you  want  pigs 
vaccinated  that  will  be  75c  extra.  6-7 
wks.  old  $11.  ea.,  8-9  wks.  old  $12.  ea. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Bigger  and  better  pigs  properly  weaned  and 
vaccinated.  Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berk¬ 
shire,  Cheste,  Yorkshire.  6  wks.  old  $12.50. 
7  to  8  $13.00.  10  wks.  $15.00  ea.  including 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of  50 
to  100  oigs 

SAMUEL  RUGGIEW 

P.  O.  BOX  6  WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXiNuiON,  ftuoj.- ILL.  1085. 
Shippers  of  top  quality  young  pigs. 

6-7  wks.  old  $11.00  each. 

8-9  wks.  old  $12.00  each. 

10  wks.,extras  $12.50  each. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C. 
Shipped  C.  O.  O.  on  approval.  Carefully  crat¬ 
ed  and  selected  to  please  you. 

RUGGED  PIGS— NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White — Chester- Berkshire — Yorksmre-Chester  — 
Few  uuroc  cross — 

6- 7  Weeks _ $11.00 

7- 8  "  12.00 

9-10  "  13.00 

12  Weeks  started  shoats  $17.jU  each. 
Vaccination  upon  request  Si.ou  apiece  extra.  No  charge 
crating.  Please  state  second  choice.  Ship  COD,  check  or 
money  order. 

CARL  aiydERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SiALE 

Rugged  young  leeuers — 6-6  wks.  old  $13.00  each.  York- 
shire-Chester  crossed,  Berkshire  &  Chester.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  Nc  crating  charge.  WE  PAY  THE  EXPRtSS 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
Drawer  17.  Route  2-A,  Lexington,  Mass. 

CHOICE  PEDIGREED  CHESTER  WHITES 
Sows.  Boars  and  Pias.  Guaranteed  to  olease. 
C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON 

HUMMELSTOWN,  R.  D.  2,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS 
— Bred  to  Faultless  Master.  Write  for  Prices. 
A.  G.  SINSEdAUGH 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


CHOICE  PEDIGREED  CHESTER  WHITE  8-week 
Old  Pigs.  Large,  Sturdy  litters,  both  sides. 

RONALD  WARD,  c/o  C.  RAYMOND  WARD 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Tel.  649W2 


PIGS  —  PIGS  —  PIGS 

Spring  pigs,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  @  $11.  each.  C.O.D., 
F.O.B.  Woburn,  in  lots  ot  2  or  more,  inoculation  $1. 
extra.  Telephone:  Wob.  2-0230. 

Scannel!  Farm,  Russell  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE:  Yorkshire  Sows — 12 — Registered,  all  bred 
and  proven,  second  litter.  Champion  stock  at  Royal 
Winter  Fair  &  C.N.E.,  Toronto.  Clean  bill  of  health 
and  guarantee  with  every  sow.  Priced  reasonable. 
JOHN  C.  TEEFY,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Pickering,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

YORKSHIRES — Young  boars  and  gilts:  bred  gilts  and 
a  few  very  choice  young  bred  sows  from  excellent  blood¬ 
lines. 

GUNN-GEARY  FARM  AGAWAM,  MASS. 


[ 


POULTRY 


RICHQUALITY 


LEGHORNS 
REDS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART.  N.  Y. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  oroduc- 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Lavinq  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  wtiat  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS— NEW  H  AM  PSH  IRES 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder. 

BOX  A,  E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider. 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 

Dry  den  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 


POULTBY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  -  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  -  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing  heavy 

producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 

Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  riNGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
tor  eggs  and  meat 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

GERALD  BOICE.  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  T 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  (. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  REDS.  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

BOX  C,  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  roi  exceptional  livability  ana  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W.  WOLCOTT.  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

Pedigreed  Collie  Puos —  Beautiful,  intelligent.  Am¬ 
erica’s  best  bloodlines.  Championship  breeding.  Ideal 
companions,  tarin  or  watch  dogs.  A  real  Pal.  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  oest.  40  years  a  breeder.  Males  $35.00 
Females  $25.00.  Unpedigreed  Males  $15,  $20;  Females 
$10,  $15.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty 
with  friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-12,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD.  Locke,  N.  Y. 

7  MINIATURE  DACHSHUNDS 

Purebred  puppies — Ideal  pets  and  hunters. 
Parents  weigh  8  to  13  pounds. 

MRS.  CLAUDE  FULLER 

Fillmore,  N.  Y.  Phone  30F23 

FOR  SALE:  Pedigreed  White  Collie  Pups  — 
six  weeks  old.  Champion  blood  lines — won¬ 
derful  for  stock,  watch  or  pets.  A  real  Collie. 
LUCILE  E.  ROBIN aON 

R.F.D.  1,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  Phone:  14-F-15 

BABBITS 

Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.0.P  Stands  for  tho  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P  Rabbitry  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

EMPLOYMENT 

.  iri  n  u/flWTFD  We  can  use  a  tew  good  hand 

nCLr  Vv  HIV  1  CLi  milkers,  single  or  married 

Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men 
APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  Tho  World’s  Largest  Herd  it 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 

WANTED:  An  assistant  foreman  on  a  dairy  farm 
and  estate  with  up-to-date  buildings  and  machinery. 
Must  know  how  to  operate  and  repair  machinery,  trac¬ 
tors,  trucks,  baler  and  combine.  Must  be  able  to  make 
carpentry  and  plumbing  repairs  on  buildings.  Good 
salary  including  house,  fuel,  light,  vegetables  in  sea¬ 
son.  Should  have  own  car.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man.  State  age,  experience  and  family. 

Box  514-BW, 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

WANTED:  A  dairyman  to  work  with  Holstein  cattle, 
preier  a  small  family,  could  use  two  workers  in  same 
family,  experience  and  references  required.  Modern 
equipment  and  (louse. 

EDWARD  DANivS  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

Phone  Hackettstown  927F2 

|  BEAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE:  172  acre  farm  located  on  Route 
100  near  Granville  Gulf,  Vermont.  Includes  10 
room  house  with  bath,  2  car  garage,  barn 
suitable  for  35  tieups.  Can  be  operated  as  a 
tourist  home,  farm,  or  used  as  a  summer 
residence.  For  price  and  any  other  informa¬ 
tion  contact — 

HAROLD  B.  FOHLIN 

1  Gates  Lane  Worcester,  Mass, 

1 _ ILH _ 1 

HAY  CONSUMER:  Get  your  orders  in  early  tor  pood 
grade  early  out  field  baled  hay  and  save  handling  ex- 
peases.  Also  large  platform  trailer  available  for  return 
loads. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

Fort  Plain.  R.  0.  4.  New  York.  Tel.  47-282 


PLANTS  &  BULBS 


J 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Danish,  and  Copenhagen  Mar. 
ket;  500,  $1.75:  1000,  $2.25.  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts' 
Kale,  Lettuce,  Red  Beets.  Collards,  Bermuda  and  White 
Spanish  Onion  Plants:  500.  $2.00;  1000,  $2.50.  Cauli¬ 
flower  and  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants;  500,  J3  10 
1000,  $4.50.  Rutger  Tomato  Plants,  ready  by  June  1st 
500,  $2.00:  1000,  $3.50. 

A.  wiley  McDonald,  jr.. 

New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Dunlap — new.  ncavy  roots.  State  in¬ 
spected.  $2.50—100:  $92)0 — 500:  $18.00 — 1.000.  oostpaid 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

ADRIAN  SIDELINGER  BURNHAM  MAINE. 


HONEY 


Pure  Clover  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honey 

9  lbs.  $1.90.  10  lbs.  $3.75.  30  lbs.  siu.uo  Pure  Old 
Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour  $1.60-10  lbs.  Postpaid  and 
insured  3  zone.  Satisfaotion  guaranteed. 

BILL  SOSSEI  COBLESKILL  NEW  YORK 


MOON,  BUNIONS  OB 
RAINMAKERS? 

( Continued  from  page  1) 
almost  steadily  for  three  days,  and  a 
little  blue  sky  certainly  would  be  wel¬ 
come.  I  think  I  would  shoot  on  sight 
any  rainmaker  who  appeared  right 
now! 

It  is  very  possible  that  tinkering 
with  the  weather  could  upset  what  lit¬ 
tle  equilibrium  there  is  in  Nature,  and 
thereby  do  more  harm  than  good.  Also, 
maybe  I  don’t  want  it  to  rain  when 
you  do,  and  vice  versa.  Who  is  going 
to  judge  between  us?  So  weather  con¬ 
trol  could  be  one  more  thing  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  quarrel  about,  and  it  would  seem 
that  we  already  have  enough  quarrel¬ 
some  things  now. 

Whenever  these  new  discoveries 
come  along,  it  is  always  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  mechanical  gadgets 
and  scientific  knowledge  which  we  have 
accumulated,  particularly  in  the  last 
hundred  years,  are  of  little  use  to  man¬ 
kind  if  we  cannot  learn  to  live  togeth¬ 
er  in  peace!  I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Schaefer  when  he  says: 

“Whether  this  greater  knowledge  of 
weather  will  be  for  the  benefit  or  fur¬ 
ther  confusion  of  mankind  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  man’s  willing¬ 
ness  and  readiness  to  cooperate  in 
making  the  whole  world,  as  well  as  his 
own  local  region,  a  better  place  for 
living.” 


Real  relief  for  RUPTURE 

Soft,  washable  materials 
give  true  comfort,  provide 
strong  support.  No  springs 
i  or  leather.  Has  brought 
comfortable  relief  to  thou¬ 
sands.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  free  folder: 
Write  today: 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  AA-2,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City  Iowa. 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 

New  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames,  also 
millwork,  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  or 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES,  INC, 
PEMBERTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


LEARN  CHOCOLATE  DIPPING  AS  A  HOBBY 

From  a  five  ounce  chocolate  bar,  make  chocolates  ’* 
will  surprise  yourself  as  well  as  „*  ;s 

make  fondant  for  chocolate  centers.  This  . arnm. 
cxcellent  to  have  on  hand  as  an  cverready  icing, 
plete  instructions  $1.00. 

PEARL  MORIN  x  4  u.  .  l0_n 

Dept.  M,  9116  Quincy  Ave.,  Detroit  4,  Michigan 

NEW  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN.  Make  up  to  100%  P™® 
—  without  experience  —  showing  Christmas,  Ev  ryUn_ 
Card  assortments.  Wrappings,  Stationery,  coasters, 
usual,  attractive.  Bonus.  Special  offers-  1  gards, 

samples  30  different  Name  Imprinted  Chri: stI^'®tioaen, 
50  for  $1.00.  25  for  $1.06  and  $2.00.  Stationery; 

Coasters.  Christmas,  Everyday  assortments  on  aim 
THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
90  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Mass. 


SAY  that  you  saw  tbe 

product  advertised  w 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


American  Agriculturist,  June  19,  1948 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


MEAT  PRICES,  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  of  us,  just  do  not  make 
sense.  Following  five  bountiful  years 
of  grass  and  grain,  we  should  be  ex¬ 
periencing  surplus  supplies  of  the  best 
of  all  kinds  of  meat  at  a  price  we 
could  well  afford  to  pay.  Why  aren’t 
we? 

Political  ne’er-do-wells  have  cut  re¬ 
turns  to  producers 
unnecessarily  for 
years  while  in¬ 
creasing  operating 
expenses  on  pre¬ 
tenses  of  one  kind 
or  another  until 
the  foolish  high 
prices  of  today  for 
livestock  or  meat 
are  doing  no  one 
any  good,  includ¬ 
ing  farmers  and 
the  industry  as  a 
whole. 

Just  a  few  short 
months  ago,  publicity  hounds  were 
brought  into  Washington  to  tell  one 
and  all  to  eat  up  our  livestock  so  that 
grain  could  be  poured  out  of  this  coun¬ 
try  by  millions  of  bushels.  This  grain 
was  bought  on  the  highest  and  fastest 
rising  grain  market  ever  known.  At 
the  same  time,  they  declared  “meatless 
days”  so  that  livestock  prices  would 
break  down,  and  they  did. 

Livestock  and  poultrymen  took  tre¬ 
mendous  losses  with  no  way  of  re¬ 
covering  because  grain  had  been 
pushed  so  high  that  it  could  not  be 
profitably  fed  to  livestock  even  at  the 
prevailing  meat  prices.  This  was  no 
surprise  to  any  livestock  farmer,  but 
apparently  Washington  just  didn’t 
know  or  care. 

Livestock  Down — Meat  Up 

This  situation  affects  not  only  our 
diets  but  our  whole  economy.  Farm 
livestock  income  was  33%  less  in 
March  than  in  January  and  farmers 
received  less  than  for  any  month  since 


J.  F.  “Doc.”  Roberts 


ton  t  e.^°'emt,n  Dawson  farm  near  Clif- 
eark  Pnn9s'  N<  Y”  two  ewes  (Hampshires) 
Qf  fh  9°ve  birth  to  triplet  lambs.  All  six 
i„jj  °  *’’vo  sets  are  doing  well  and  show 

health  0n  th0t  they  wHI  9row  into  normal' 
y  Producers  of  suits  and  overcoats. 

owson  is  shown  holding  one  set  of 

the  triplets. 


1 5  f3m.) 


EMERGENCY 
TREATMENT  FOB 
CATTXJE  BLOAT 

Treatments  of  bloat  in  cattle 
recommended  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Scales,  veterinarian,  Mississippi 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
for  emergency  use  while  await¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  a  veterinarian 
include  a  mixture  of  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  formalin  (formalde¬ 
hyde)  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  or 
milk. 

Dr.  Scales  says  two  other  sim¬ 
ple  emergency  treatments  are 
dosing  with  a  half  a  cup  of  coal 
oil  (kerosene)  in  enough  cream 
,  or  milk  to  make  a  pint,  or  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine  in  a 
pint  of  water  or  oil.  Raw  linseed 
oil  can  be  used.  He  adds : 

“The  old  practice  of  placing  a 
stick  crosswise  in  the  animal’s 
mouth,  maintaining  it  there  by  a 
halterlike  arrangement,  favors 
tongue  movements  and  the  eruc¬ 
tation  of  gas. 

“If  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  victim  is  gasping  for  its  life, 
‘tap’  the  left  side  with  a  trocar 
or  a  small  knife.  This  will  allow 
the  gas  to  escape,  and  is  often  a 
life-saver.” 


O.  P.  A.  with  the  exception  of  one,  yet 
retail  prices  for  your  meat  continue 
higher  and  higher.  No  industry  can 
continue  high  production  under  such 
conditions.  No  man  can  produce  ani¬ 
mals  under  present  costs  with  the 
power  of  their  sale  in  the  hands  of  so¬ 
cialized  politicians.  The  public  and  the 
farmer  are  suffering,  just  as  they  do 
in  every  other  country  when  the  rule 
of  the  few  is  stronger  than  the  rule 
of  all. 

This  may  all  sound  hypothetical  so 
let’s  take,  for  example,  replacement 
yearling  ewes,  which  customarily  are 
going  back  on  farms  at  this  season. 
Right  now,  with  the  lowest  sheep  pop¬ 
ulation  in  68  years,  with  the  highest 
lamb  prices  on  record,  with  wool  40c  to 
60c  a  pound  and  sure  to  gp  higher,1 
with  lots  of  grass  and  a  prospective 
large  hay  and  grain  crop,  no  farmers 
or  ranchers  anywhere  in  this  country 
are  buying  these  replacement  ewes 
and  they  are  going  for  killers.  Yet 
they  are  being  offered.  In  fact,  I  have 
offered  them  here  in  the  Northeast  at 
a  price  less  than  the  price  of  one  good 
lamb. 

Confidence  Is  Lacking 

Ordinarily,  when  any  sheepman  can 
buy  a  yearling  ewe  for  less  than  the 
prevailing  price  of  one  lamb  and  there¬ 
fore,  prospectively,  have  the  ewe  all 
paid  for  the  first  year,  there  just 
wouldn’t  be  enough  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  even  if  the  country  were  full  of 
sheep.  There  can  be  only  one  reason 
why  they  are  not  buying:  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

Everywhere  I  go  this  spring  I  see  a 
tremendous  effort  on  the  farmers’  part 
for  big  acreages  of  everything.  All  seem 
to  feel  that  high  yields  and  a  quick 
turnover  are  their  only  salvation. 
Unfortunately,  our  livestock  industry 
is  a  long-term  business,  and  it  is  suf¬ 
fering  when  it  should  be  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  all  agriculture.  Retail  meat 
prices  will  not  be  within  reach  of  your 
pocketbook  until  long-term  confidence 
is  restored,  and  it  will  not  be  restored 
until  our  politicians  quit  “threatening- 
controls”  and  then  taking  advantage 
of  everything  in  sight  to  create  mass 
hysteria  as  a  publicity  or  vote-getting 
stunt.  The  good  of  our  country  as  a 
whole  must  come  first  once  again,  and 
then  our  people  can  and  will  establish 
flocks,  herds,  and  droves  of  animals 
for  all  our  use. 


12  Ways  Empire  Works  for  You 


P  ROVIDING  marketing  facilities 
that  are  both  dependable  and 
available  is  the  job  of  your  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative. 
And  behind  each  local  Empire  Mar¬ 
ket  stand  12  sound  objectives,  ex¬ 
pressly  designed  to  do  that  job  well. 

Here’s  how  Empire’s  12  basic 
objectives  constantly  work  to  bene¬ 
fit  livestock  producer  and  buyer 
alike: 

1A11  slaughter  livestock  sold  through 
#  Empire  markets  are  carefully  weighed 
to  insure  honest  sales  and  fair  returns. 

2  Empire  does  not  buy  livestock  from 
#  producers  or  dealers.  Acting  as  an 
agent,  the  cooperative  defrays  opera¬ 
ting  expenses  solely  through  the  low  serv¬ 
ice  charge  placed  on  every  sale. 


3  Each  of  Empire’s  4  livestock  markets 
#  promotes  the  careful,  humane  hand¬ 
ling  of  all  animals  consigned. 

4  Clean,  disinfected  premises  are  the 
#  mark  of  every  Empire  market  which 
conform  with  rulings  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 


5  In  the  handling  of  replacement  dairy 
#  cattle.  Empire  employs  capable,  ex¬ 
perienced  veterinarians  whose  findings 
are  honestly  reported  on  each  animal. 


6  Each  consignor  and  each  buyer  is 
#  treated  alike — the  cooperative  knows 
to  obtain  good  results  for  both,  there 
must  be  no  favoritism. 


7  Empire  recognizes  sound  financing  as 
m  an  important  aspect  of  marketing  live¬ 
stock.  While  bonded  and  licensed  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  Empire  still  re¬ 
quires  every  buyer  to  make  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  immediately  following  sales  so  as  not 
to  impair  the  invested  capital  of  farmers 
in  the  cooperative. 

8  The  bulk  of  livestock  consigned  to 
#  Empire  markets  goes  for  immediate 
slaughter.  Empire  does  not  believe 
that  such  livestock  should  pass  through 
several  selling  agencies  before  final 
slaughter. 

9  Empire  constantly  encourages  educa- 
9  tion  and  information  in  the  livestock 
industry  that  will  directly  benefit  pro¬ 
ducer  and  buyer.  The  cooperative  also 
carries  on  live  grading  research  in  the 
belief  that  eventually  all  animals  should  be 
graded  in  this  manner. 

A  Information  on  all  Empire  markets, 
JLU#especially  market  quotations,  is  dis¬ 
seminated  rapidly  and  accurately  by 
the  cooperative  through  newspapers,  radio, 
and  farm  publications. 


UEach  Empire  market  has  a  voluntary 
#  advisory  committee,  made  up  of 
farmers  in  the  area.  The  committee 
represents  the  connecting  link  between 
local  market  and  Empire  patrons. 


1  Empire  is  always  striving  to  provide 
J^^#dependable,  available  livestock  mar¬ 
kets.  Empire  firmly  believes  that  the 
market  which  benefits  farmers  most  is  the 
one  that  offers  good  buyers  a  steady  sup¬ 
ply  of  livestock  every  Week. 


Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative 

STOCKYARDS  LOCATED  AT 


Bath,  New  York 
118  Wilson  Street 
Phone:  1000 
Sale  Every  Saturday 

Argyle,  New  York 
Argyle-Greenwich  Road 
Phone:  55F2  ' 

Sale  Every  Wednesday 


Gouverneur,  New  York 
RD  5 

Phone:  671-W3 
Sale  Every  Tuesday 

Greene,  New  York 
Canal  Street 
Phone:  134 

Sale  Every  Wednesday 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  • 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


BUILD  A  BETTER  INCOME  WITH 

GUERNSEYS 


There’s  always  a  ready  market  for  quality 
Guernsey  offspring  ...  a  constant  demand  for 
premium-priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk. 
Send  for  helpful,  illustrated  booklet,  “Breeding 
Guernsey  Cattle”.  It’s  FREE  ! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
810  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


227th  EARLVILLE  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  7,  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfliood  vacci¬ 
nated,  milkers'  mastitis  tested. 

75  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
25  Heifers  bred  to  freshen  in  the  . fall 
12  Bulls  ready  for  service  from  high  record  cows 
Nice  offering  of  heifer  calves 
Join  the  ranks  of  hundreds  who  have  bought  with 
satisfaction  in  these  Earlville  sales  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.M.  DST., 
lunch  served,  trucks  on  hand.  Credit  arrangements. 
Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST !  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

Cuts  down  timber,  brnsh  and 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and  , 
saw  logs  to  length.  Also 
furnished  with  post  hole  Other 

diggersMIas  clutch  pulley  for  ygy  [jjjg  |{J 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-831  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


ANGUS  BEEF  IS  BEST 

You  can  raise  better  beef  if 
you  breed  and  feed  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  Forty  times  in  42  Chi¬ 
cago  International  interbreed  car- 
cass  contests,  Angus  beef  has  won 
the  grand  championship.  Proof  that 
Angus  beef  is  best.  More  Angus 
breeders  are  needed  to  supply  tne  grow¬ 
ing  demand.  Write  for  free  literature. 


AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 
Dept.  AA,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  III. 


DESTROY  RATS 

the  NEW  EASY  WAY 


Squeeze  some  paste  on  paper  or  floor 
.  . .  its  penetrating  aroma  draws  rats 
. .  .  they  eat  and  die.  Two  kinds  are 
available.  One  contains  powerful  ANTU, 
the  other  contains  FORTIFIED  RED 
SQUILL  safest  of  all  rat  poisons.  Baits 
containing  these  poisons  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Both  attract  rats  and  kill  them. 

mail  trial  brder  today 


LYN  WHITE  INC.  Dept.  1, 429  W.Bway,  N.Y. 

Enclosed  find  $  for.  big  economy 
tubes  enough  for  50  baitings  @  $1.00  ca. 
postpaid. 

□  Velo  with  ANTU 

□  KANT-LIV  with  Fortified  Red  Squill 


(352)  16 


SYNOPSIS 

Nate  and  Constant  Williams,  after 
thirty  years  of  hard,  unprofitable  work  on 
a  poor  farm  east  of  the  Hudson  River, 
decide  to  emigrate  with  their  daughter 
Hannah  and  younger  son,  Asa,  to  the  rich 
lands  of  western  and  central  New  York 
which  had  been  opened  to  settlement  by 
the  Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9,  to  which 
both  Nate  and  Constant  had  been  attach¬ 
ed  as  scouts. 

With  the  Williams’  family  are  Jim 
Miller,  a  budding  doctor;  Peter  and  Min¬ 
nie  Van  Schaick,  their  ten-year-old  son 
Karl  and  Peter’s  sister,  Anna;  and  Joel 
Decker,  the  old  scout  who  had  been  Nate 
and  Constant’s  companion  on  the  Sullivan 
Expedition.  At  Durham,  they  are  joined 
by  Henry  Stevens  and  his  daughter  Polly, 
whom  Asa  immediately  recognizes  as  a 
girl  he  rescued  from  a  gang  of  ruffians 
headed  by  Henry  Kingman.  As  the  days 
pass,  Polly’s  dark  beauty  and  cold  man¬ 
ner  arouse  a  growing  interest  in  Jim  and 
Asa. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  arriving 
at  their  newly-acquired  farms  just  be¬ 
yond  Geneseo,  Polly  tells  Jim  that  rather 
than  be  dependent  on  the  others,  she  will 
marry  Henry  Kingman,  who  has  been 
pursuing  her.  Polly  hopes  that  Jim  will 
say  that  she  must  marry  him,  but  Jim, 
unaware  of  his  own  feeling  of  love  for 
her,  only  succeeds  in  angering  Polly  by 
criticizing  Kingman.  Meanwhile,  Asa,  see¬ 
ing  Polly  and  Jim  together,  becomes  jeal¬ 
ous  and  confides  in  Joel. 

CHAPTER  XI 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

1  DON’T  know  what’s  the  matter  with 
me,”  said  Asa  to  Joel  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  silence.  “I  thought  I  was  in  love 
with  Martha  Ball,  and  I  felt  terrible 
when  I  had  to  come  away  and  leave 
her,  particularly  after  we  had  a  quar¬ 
rel.  But  now  she  seems  so  far  away 
that  I  can  hardly  remember  how  she 
looked.” 

He  hesitated,  then  continued: 
“Instead,  I  think  I’ve  fallen  in  love 
with  Polly  Stevens.” 

The  old  man  grinned  to  himself, 
carried  back  instantly  in  memory  to  the 
time  when  another  boy— Asa’s  father — 
had  confided  to  him  his  love  affairs  and 
asked  for  his  advice.  Now,  as  then, 
Joel  thought  with  some  thankfulness 
on  his  own  account  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  if  a  feller  could  keep  entirely 
free  from  women.  They  certainly  were 
upsetting  critters. 

But  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  personal 
experience,  he  was  sympathetic  now 
with  Asa,  as  he  had  been  with  Nate 
Williams  long  ago. 

“I  guess  it’s  just  the  spring  workin’ 
in  ye,  lad,”  he  said.  “Nuthin’  to  be 
’shamed  of.  Jest  old  Nature  takin’  its 
course.  Thing  to  do  is  not  to  take  it 
too  seriously  an’  let  it  trap  ye  into  a 
lot  of  trouble.” 

Asa  listened  but  was  not  comforted. 
“I’m  going  to  ask  Polly  to  marry 
me,”  he  declared. 

“Jedgin’  by  what  I’ve  seen  between 
the  two  of  ye  so  far,  ye’ll  have  an  in¬ 
terestin’  time  if  she  does — jest  ’bout 
as  interestin’  as  ’tis  when  a  wildcat 
tangles  with  a,  she-bear  with  cubs! 
Better  take  yer  feelin’s  out  in  lookin’ 
at  her  an’  let  it  go  at  that.” 


“No  danger  of  anything  else,”  said 
the  boy,  rather  bitterly.  “She  always 
jumps  on  me  whenever  I  try  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  her.” 

“Maybe  that’s  a  sign  that  she  really 
likes  ye,”  said  the  old  man,  wisely. 
Then  he  concluded : 

“Better  leave  her  alone,  but  if  ye 
can’t,  the  way  to  find  out  how  she  feels 
is  to  ask  her.” 

“That  I  will,”  said  the  boy,  resolute¬ 
ly.  “If  I  can  get  the  chance.  I’ll  do  it 
"tomorrow.” 

And  the  two  returned  to  the  fire 
and  to  their  blankets. 

CHAPTER  Xn 

UT  MAN  proposes  and  God — or 
woman — disposes,  for  on  the  mor¬ 
row  there  was  no  Polly  to  be  found. 
There  was  some  brief  talk  as  to  where 
she  had  gone,  and  a  lot  of  worry  about 
her  on  the  part  of  both  Jim  and  Asa. 
When  they  asked  Henry  Stevens,  he 
said : 

Nothin’  to  worry  about.  Said  she 
was  goin’ — said  she  was  goin’ — to 
Geneseo  for  a  few  days.” 

Everyone. was  so  busy  that  with  the 
exception  of  Asa  and  Jim  they  forgot 
about  the  absent  girl,  for  early  that 
morning  the  neighbors  began  to  come 
from  far  and  near  to  help  with  the 
raising  of  the  cabins.  Some  came  in 
with  oxteams;  some  on  horseback;  but 
mostly  they  came  afoot.  Some  of  the 
womenfolks  came  also.  All  brought 
food  for  the  day  and  it  was  evident 
from  the  beginning  that  they  were  out 
to  combine  fun  with  work. 

It  was  Nate’s  and  his  companions’ 
first  experience  of  frontier  hospitality 
and  teamwork.  Among  those  who  came 
were  John  Marvin,  Benjamin  Alger, 
Henry  Hall,  Sam  Peck,  Charlie  Morgan, 
Reuben  Markham,  Daniel  Goodrich, 
William  Fox,  Hezekiah  Moses,  Zebulon 
Rhodes,  Joseph  Heath  and  Jesse  Nor¬ 
ton.  They  introduced  themselves  to 
Nate  and  the  other  members  of  the 
party  with  a  brief  w.ord,  and  from  then 
on  acted  as  if  they  had  known  the 
newcomers  for  a  lifetime. 

Nate  and  Pete  had  already  drawn  up 
some  of  the  logs  for  the  cabins  near 
the  sites.  Promptly  the  neighbors  who 
had  oxteams  began  snaking  up  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  logs  and  soon  every¬ 
thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  raising. 

Leading  the  group  was  their  guide 
from  Geneseo,  Josh  Berry,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  getting  the  word 
around  about  the  raising  bee.  When  he 
first  arrived,  Josh  said  to  Nate: 

“Don’t  want  to  do  anything  I 
shouldn’t,  but  I’ve  often  helped  put  up 
these  cabins  and,  if  you’d  like,  I’ll  kind 
of  direct  the  boys.” 

With  a  sense  of  relief,  Nate  accept¬ 
ed  his  offer. 

“Just  take  over,  Josh,”  he  said, 
gratefully. 

Under  Josh’s  direction,  notches  or 
“saddles”,  as  they  were  called,  were 
cut  in  the  logs  so  that  they  fitted  to¬ 
gether  at  right  angles.  Then  one  heavy 
log  after  another  was  lifted  by  several 
men  standing  on  the  ground.  Each  was 
set  in  place  until  a  height  of  four  or 
five  feet  was  reached.  Chains  were 


then  run  under  other  logs  and  these 
were  handed  up  to  men  standing  on  top 
of  the  wall  already  raised.  With  the  aid 
of  those  lifting  from  the  bottom,  they 
pulled  the  logs  up  until  each  of  the 
four  walls  was  about  seven  feet  high. 
Notches  were  then  cut  on  top  of  the 
two  topside  logs,  and  poles  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter  were  laid  across 
them  to  serve  as  joists  for  the  cham¬ 
ber  floor.  Above  this  floor  two  or  three 
more  tiers  of  logs  were  raised.  The 
cabin  was  then  ready  for  the  roof. 

Log  cabin  roofs  were  made  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  but  under  Josh  Berry’s  di¬ 
rection  logs  sawn  in  different  lengths 
were  built  up  on  the  gable  ends  of  the 
cabin,  and  then  poles  running  length¬ 
wise  of  the  building  were  laid  about 
three  feet  apart  and  fitted  into  the 
gables  for  the  support  of  the  roof. 
These  poles  were  then  laid  over  with 
elm  bark,  which  served  as  shingles. 

B  Y  NOON  the  walls  and  roof  of  the 
cabin  were  up,  and  it  was  time  to  eat. 
It  was  chilly,  and  the  workers  all 
ranged  themselves  around  a  big  fire. 
Poles  were  laid  across  a  couple  of 
stumps  to  form  a  crude  table,  and 
everybody  spread  on  it  the  food  they 
had  brought  along.  While  the  men  had 
been  working,  the  women  had  had  a 
busy  morning  roasting  venison,  baking 
potatoes  and  making  johnnycake,  so 
that  when  dinner  time  came  there  was 
a  feast  for  everyone,  made  doubly  wel¬ 
come  by  the  great  appetites  of  the  out¬ 
door  workers. 

At  first  little  was  said.  Then,  as  their 
appetites  began  to  be  satisfied,  big 
talk  and  jokes  filled  the  air  just  as  if 
they  were  one  large  family.  Used  to 
dealing  every  day  with  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  the  settlers  never  minced 
words,  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  ac¬ 
cepting  and  talking  naturally  about  the 
fundamental  facts  of  life.  Every  un¬ 
married  man  and  girl  of  marriageable 
age  took  plenty  of  joshing.  Marriage 
was  the  accepted  state  of  affairs,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  settlers  there  was 
something  queer  about  either  a  man  or 
woman  who  got  far  into  the  twenties 
without  taking  a  helpmate. 

.A.  S  IF  timed  to  appear  at  the  height 
of  this  joshing  and  funmaking  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meal,  a  young  man 
and  woman  walked  into  the  group,  and 
Nate’s  party  were  astonished  to  see 
that  the  newcomers  were  Henry  King- 
man  and  Polly  Stevens,  standing  defi¬ 
antly  hand  in  hand.  Jim  Miller  and  Asa 
jumped  to  their  feet.  No  one  spoke  for 
a  moment,  then  Kingman  said: 

“Some  of  you  know  who  I  am. 
Name's  Kingman.  This  is  my  new  wife, 
Polly  Stevens  Kingman.  Got  a  farm 
near  here — going  to  be  one  of  your 
neighbors.  Thought  this  would  be  a 
good  chance  to  get  acquainted.” 

Asa  looked  at  Polly  as  if  he  couldn’t 

GARDEN  POOL 

By  Anobel  Armour 

The  leaf-lace  boughs  of  weeping 
willows 

Trail  idly  at  the  placid  pool’s  blue 
edge. 

And  wet  blue  lilies  drift  on  urchin 
billows. 

Wind-whisper  blown  against  the 
gray  rock  ledge 

Which  holds  the  water  to  its  nar¬ 
row  cup. 

Three  silver  dragonflies  go  skim¬ 
ming  over 

The  seven  fluted  iris  lifted  up; 

And  I,  who  thought  myself  as  wild 
as  plover. 

Forget  my  ocean-dream  and  crested 
foam. 

For  wherever  love  is,  there  is  the 
heart  at  home! 
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believe  his  ears  and,  turning  as  white 
as  a  sheet,  sat  down  abruptly.  jjm 
Miller,  with  an  unaccountable  ache  in 
his  heart,  looked  at  the  couple,  then 
turned  quickly  and  went  back  toward 
the  new  cabin.  The  others,  knowing 
nothing  of  these  undercurrents  and 
their  surprise  subsiding  quickly,  for 
they  were  accustomed  to  adjusting 
themselves  to  almost  anything  that 
might  happen  in  their  frontier  lives, 
gathered  around  the  bride  and  groom 
They  shook  their  hands  and  clapped 
Kingman  boisterously  between  the 
shoulders — that  is,  all  except  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Williams  and  Van  Schaick 
party.  They  had  no  use  for  the  man, 
for  all  of  them  strongly  suspected  that 
he  and  his  associates  had  been  the 
thieves  who  had  tried  to  raid  their 
cattle  back  in  the  Kaatskills. 

T  HE  EXCITEMENT  over,  the  men 
soon  drifted  back  to  finish  their  work 
on  Nate’s  cabin.  Temporary  apertures 
were  made  through  the  logs  for  make¬ 
shift  windows  and  greased  paper  was 
pasted  over  them.  A  blanket  served 
meantime  as  a,  door. 

“When  you  get  a  little  time,”  Josh 
remarked  to  Nate,  “you  can  hew  out 
a  basswood  door,  hang  it  on  wooden 
hinges,  and  fasten  it  with  a  wooden 
latch  and  a  catch.  Then  you  can  let 
the  latchstring  hang  out  except  at 
nights  or  when  there  is  danger,  when 
it  can  be  pulled  inside.” 

On  Josh’s  suggestion,  some  of  the 
men  now  crossed  the  line  and  started 
to  lay  the  logs  for  the  Van  Schaick 
cabin,  while  others  stayed  to  make  a 
floor  and  a  fireplace  in  the  Williams’ 
new  home.  For  a  floor,  the  men  hewed 
or  smoothed  off  basswood  logs  and  laid 
them  not  quite  up  to  the  fireplace,  so 
that  anyone  could  sit  on  the  end  of 
the  floor  facing  the  fire  with  his  feet 
on  the  bare  ground. 

Now  they  were  ready  to  construct 
the  most  important  part  of  the  house, 
the  fireplace,  and  some  of  the  local 
women  came  in  to  make  suggestions. 
They  knew  from  long  experience  how 
important  the  fireplace  was,  and  its 
good  and  bad  points. 

The  chimneys  were  built  with  a 
stone  back,  about  six  feet  high  and  six 
feet  wide.  Wooden  arms  were  driven 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  logs  on  each 
side  of  the  stone  back,  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  with  the  upper  ends 
resting  against  the  beam  overhead  on 
which  the  chamber  floor  was  laid.  On 
these  arms  the  chimney  was  built  up 
and  topped  out  with  sticks  and  mortar. 
Then  the  whole  chimney  was  plastered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  mud.  A  pole 
called  a  lug  was  placed  directly  over 
the  fire  about  five  feet  above  the 
hearth.  The  hearth  itself  was  made  of 
flat  stone.  Into  the  lug  were  cut  sev¬ 
eral  notches  near  the  lower  end  on 
which  to  hang  the  bails  of  the  pot? 
and  kettles. 

The  chimney  completed,  Josh  said  to 
Nate: 

“There’s  no  hurry  now,  but  when  you 
get  time  you’ll  want  to  fill  i*1 
cracks  between  the  logs  of  the  house. 
The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  split  ou 
three-cornered  pieces  from  small  bass¬ 
wood  trees,  fit  them  into  the  cracks 
and  then  plaster  them  in  with  mu 
both  inside  and  out.  A  quicker  job  can 
be  done  by  stopping  the  cracks  wr 
moss — but  it’s  not  as  good.” 

A  LMOST  reverently  Constant  moved 
into  her  new  home  and  took  posses^ 
sion,  listening  all  the  time  to  the  man} 
suggestions  that  came  from  her 
women  friends  on  how  to  fit  up  1 
place  so  that  it  would  be  comforta 
Bunks,  they  told  her,  could  be  quicki? 
made  by  having  the  men  folks  crnf 
sticks  between  the  logs  on  the  s^es,. 
the  cabin  the  proper  height  above 
floor  and  support  these  sticks  by  U1 
rights,  and  then  cover  this  frame  w 
poles  and  spread  over  it  ticks  1 

( Continued  on  page  20) 
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fMJNNYBROOK 


IPROFIT-BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved— O.  S.  Pul 
jorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Put¬ 
ins _ started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatche!- 

every  week. 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  - 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  tor  Circular  —  Established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR. 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson  New  fork. 


t/ C \nf  HiT*'  ~  Don't  Gamble 

nMZ  WW  '  with  poor  chick 

§  y  w  quality  —  raise  Grant's 

w  Rugged  Chicks  this  year.  Their  high 

Inability,  quick  growth,  and  economical  production  of 
meat  and  eggs  have  been  proven  on  hundreds  of  custo¬ 
mer’s  farms.  Backed  by  pedigree  breeding  and  17  years 
of  careful,  expert  selection. 

N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  R.  I.  REDr 

SEX  LINKED  and  BARRED  CROSSES 

Chicks  available  straight-  *  ^ 

run  or  sexed.  Write  to  vc  /  OUR 
day  to  Box  H.  CATALOG 


GRANTS  POULTRY  FARM 

GOFFSTOWN,  N.  H. 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT! 

Want  good  chicks,  right  away,  to  take  advantage  of 
strong  egg  and  poultry  market  prospects?  1  can  supply 
them  .  .  .  prompt  shipment!  Bray  Chicks  are  the  fast- 
growing,  fast-developing  kind  you  want.  ( "Record  to 
be  proud  of — from  now  on  all  my  chicks  will  be 
Kray  Chicks,”  writes  William  Lasky,  Brooktondale, 
X.  Y.)  Write,  phone,  or  wire  for  prices,  particulars. 


FRED  W.  BRAY 


1X4  Mjrrtlc  Ave., 
Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


C/iedt& t  yatteAi  Chvx  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


O  D 


Non  Sex 

Pits 

Ckls 

100 

100 

100 

i  $14.00 

$28.00 

$2.01 

13.00 

26.00 

2.00 

.  1 5.00 

23.00 

10.00 

..  16.00 

24.00 

10.00 

.  11.00 

9.0C 

CASH  OR  C 
S.  C.  Hanson  or 

Gasson  Spec  Mated  Wh  Leghorr 
Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  R,  I  Reds 
Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  3.  Reds  . 

Heavy  dlxed  _ 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-paid.  Sexing  Guaran 
teed  95%  accurata  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  Blood-Tested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  A  Safe  arrival  guar. 

CATALOG  FREE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Postpaid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $24.00  $5.00 

Barred  White  or  Butr  Rocks .  14.50  22.00  12.00 

Xew  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  Cross...  14.50  22.00  12.00 

special  No  .Sax  Guarantee.... .  8.00  All  First  Class 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

SENSATIONAL  VALUES  Assorted  heavies,  no  Leg¬ 
horns,  $6.90  per  100.  plus  postage  Strong,  healthy 
chicks;  no  cripples,  no  culls.  Send  money  order  tor 
E-JTPJ  shipment.  100%  live  delivery. 

ECONOMY  CHICKS.  LOCKLAND.  OHIO 

STARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
PAUL  S.  PELLMAN.  Owner  RICHFIELD  Pa. 


HriP  <LANGS-  G,ant  Pekins  $27.00 — 100,  Rouens  $40.00. 
^  anJ?unners  $25.00,  White  Pekins,  $22.00.  Less  than 
100,  add  2c  per  duckling. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


Hat  i  -  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Quick  Profits'  iarse  selecteJ  Breeders.  Fast  Growers. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  New  York 

and  9x"D.  UCKs  FOR  PROFIT" 

IOoL-524  5q  per,al  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings—  $7.50. 

MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  20.  PENNA 


turkey  poults 

WhitP  Vm°ViR  f0ULTS  from  the  Famous  LAUXMONT 

tail-  .Holland  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Get  de 
sm  !  „  our  business  increased  1208%  this  oast  sea 
linur  5  Pric«.  high  quality  Circular  free.  LAUX 
 1  Turkey  Ranch.  R.  I,  Wrightsville.  Penna 


time  well  spent 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise- 
TrV>tS  AMERICAN  AGRICUL- 

LRIST  is  time  well  spent — for  there 
ls  110  better  way  to  keep  well  inform- 
<  u  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
''hat  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
0  &o  to  get  what  you  want.  When 

}  ou  answer  an  “ad”  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion 

.  -American 
■Agriculturist 


Growing  Profitable  Pullets 


MOST  POULTRYMEN  realize  the 
dangers  of  growing  pullets  in  a  lo¬ 
cation  that  is  close  to  old  hens.  There 
is  always  the  danger  of  picking  up  dis¬ 
eases  which  may  not  show  up  until 
next  winter  when  the  pullets  are  in  the 
laying  house. 

As  a  result,  a  great  many  pullets 
are  grown  at  some  distance  from  old 
hens  and  on  ground  where  poultry  has 
not  ranged  for  at  least  two  years  or 
where  poultry  manure  has  not  been 
spread  for  that  length  of  time. 

Housing 

More  and  more  poultrymen  have  de¬ 
cided  that  it  is  not  wise  to  put  pullets 
into  the  laying  house  with  old  hens. 
The  old  hens  may  look  healthy  and 
still  be  disease  carriers.  A  couple  of 
weeks  before  pullets  are  to  go  into  the 
house,  many  poultrymen  market  all  the 
adult  stock  from  the  house,  clean  the 
house  thoroughly,  then  disinfect  with 
some  approved  cold  tar  disinfectant.  It 
is  advisable  to  leave  the  house  vacant 
for  two  weeks  before  pullets  are  put  in. 

As  the  season  progresses,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  evident  that 
healthy  pullets  from  high-producing 
stock  will  be  very  good  property  next 
winter.  The  poultry  population  is  down; 
hatchings  have  been  slow,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  feed  will 
cost  less  money  than  it  did  last  winter. 

Pastures 

The  cost  of  growing  pullets  can  be 
reduced  between  5  and  10  per  cent  by 
running  them  on  good  pasture.  Of 
course,  it  is  too  late  now  to  start  a 
new  pasture  for  this  year,  but  it  is  not 
too  late  to  clip  the  range  occasionally 
so  the  pullets  will  be  able  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  new  growth. 

Contrary  to  an  idea  that  was  once 
fairly  prevalent,  an  orchard  is  not  a 
desirable  place  for  growing  pullets.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  garden  slugs 
are  likely  to  be  plentiful  in  the  moist 
areas  under  trees,  and  these  slugs  are 
carriers  of  tapeworms  which,  if  they 
infest  the  pullets,  will  certainly  cut 
down  profits. 

Foxes 

One  of  the  pests  which  have  caused 
plenty  of  losses  for  poultrymen  are 
foxes.  Some  poultrymen  have  prevent¬ 
ed  losses  by  putting  an  electric  fence 
arcund  the  range  area  about  6  or  8 
inches  from  the  ground.  To  be  effec¬ 
tive,  it  is  necessary  to  mow  the  grass 
under  the  wire  or  to  spray  it  with  oil, 
because  if  grass  touches  the  wire  it 
will  ground  it  and  reduce  or  destroy 
its  effectiveness. 

Cutting  the  amount  of  feed  given  to 
growing  pullets  is  no  way  to  save.  Af¬ 
ter  the  pullets  are  four  weeks  old,  they 
should  have  6  feet  of  feeder  space  for 


each  100  pullets,  and  after  they  are  10 
weeks  old  they  should  have  16  feet  of 
feeder  space. 

Coccidlosis 

The  old  problem  of  controlling  coc- 
cidiosis  is  always  with  us  and  the  last 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  con¬ 
tained  the  latest  information  on  hand¬ 
ling  this  problem.  There  are  a  number 
of  small  things  that  can  be  done  to 
prevent  the  disease.  One  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  ones  is  to  avoid  bare,  wet  spots 
on  the  range.  The  moving  of  range 
shelters  as  soon  as  the  ground  begins 
to  get  bare  will  do  two  things.  It  will 
move  the  pullets  to  an  area  which  is 
less  infected  with  coccidia  and  the 
ground  around  the  shelters  will  not  be 
as  muddy  when  it  rains. 

—  A.  A. - - 

YEW  TYPE  NEST 

A  new  type  of  nest  was  recently  seen 
in  use  at  the  Ruben  Small  farm,  Bris¬ 
tol  County,  Massachusetts.  The  nest 
is  the  individual  type  about  12  by  14 
inches.  It  has  one  quarter  inch  mesh 
hardware  cloth  floor  using  no  litter. 
Eggs  roll  out  of  the  nest.  The  hardware 
cloth  floor  and  egg  collecting  area  are 
22  inches  in  length  with  a  drop  of  2 
inches.  The  end  of  the  area  is  of  wire 
rather  than  wood.  This  gives  protec¬ 
tion  against  breakage.  Covering  the 
egg  collecting  area  is  a  hinged  board 
which  also  serves  as  a  walk  for  the 
birds.  There  is  ample  clearance  be¬ 
tween  the  bottom  of  the  nest  and  the 
walk. 

Breakage  in  the  nest  almost  never 
occurs  except  for  the  occasional  hen 
that  hooks  the  egg  out  of  the  collecting 
area  to  bring  it  under  her  for  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  setting  on  an  egg.  Dirty 
eggs  are  never  seen  when  floor  litter 
is  dry.  While  many  such  nests  have 
been  tried,  this  one  appears  to  have 
advantages  in  design  over  other  types. 

—  a.a.  — 

EXIT  POULTRY  ROOSTS 

In  a  new  Massachusetts  40  x  80  lay¬ 
ing  house,  1,000  birds  roost  on  the  lit¬ 
ter.  They  spread  out  rather  uniformly 
in  several  parts  of  the  building,  giving 
little  trouble  from  roosting  on  feeders 
and  nests. 

Houses  without  roosts  are  not  a  new 
idea.  Where  birds  are  housed  early  in 
the  season  and  have  litter  of  consid¬ 
erable  depth,  including  fairly  large 
quantities  of  lime,  the  litter  stays  dry 
and  offers  no  particular  clean  egg 
problem. 

Roosts  in  brooder  houses  have  dis¬ 
appeared  except  with  Leghorn  men.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  see  if  they  are 
really  needed  in  laying  pens.  —  G.  T. 
Klein. 


In  conjunction  with  a  new 
marketing  service  designed 
to  help  poultrymen  in  their 
efforts  to  offer  consumers 
dressed  birds  of  better  ap¬ 
pearance,  New  Hampshire 
University  poultry  special¬ 
ists  have  developed  and 
are  using  with  success  the 
killing  rack  shown  here. 

The  eight  cones  on  the 
wheel  are  equipped  with 
inserts  for  holding  broilers. 
The  lead  weights  attached 
to  the  lower  mandible  of 
birds,  after  sticking,  weigh 
about  two  pounds.  Blood 
drains  into  an  inverted 
electric  brooder  hover  and 
out  to  a  sewer  drain.  In¬ 
side  the  outer  edge  of  the 
hover  is  a  perforated  copper 
tube  connected  to  the  water 
line.  From  this,  water  covers 
surface  of  blood  cone  and 
helps  keep  conditions  clean 
and  more  sanitary. — A.  E.  T. 


Babcock’s  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.1  S 
points. 


HIGHEST' 

leghorn 

PEN 

in  1947 


Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any. 
[Where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 

36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 

Dryden  B.  Rocks.  Harco 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

^wuSeSPIZZERINKTUM 


New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Rocks  That  Pay! 

SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  arc 
bred  to  nay  you  real  profits  well 
ahead  of  schedule.  They  grow  fast, 
uniformly — feather  early  and  com¬ 
pletely — conserve  your  feed  and  labor 
all  the  way.  SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hampshires 
and  Barred  Rocks  are  the  best  available  for  pro¬ 
duction,  livability  and  meat  quality.  Buy  direct 
from  the  source  and  avoid  substitutes. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 


Straight  Run,  Sexed  Pullets  or  Cockerels 
100%  U.  S.-N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Express — Parcel  Post — Airfreight. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS.  INC. 

Sox  11  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


YH!TF«0CK 

BABY  $|(- 

CHICKS.  1CI 


SUMMER 

PRICES 


CHICKS. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100  °ir  State  Tested  (BWD  tree)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY, 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

_  Send  for  FREE  Circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

L  SONS.  INC. 


W,r3®uvVce«l 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER'S  UTILITY  per  fOO  per  100  per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $11.00  $22.00  $2.00 

SUPER  MATED  WH.  LEG . .  12.00  24.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  _  13.00  26.00  2.00 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks  . . 15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Rock  Hamp  Cross  _  15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Hamp  Rock  Cross _  16.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  . 17.00  24.00  12.00 

Heavj  Mixed  $11.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
C.  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY. 
PULLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS,  immediate  btupuients. 
Barred-White  Rocks.  $9.90  per  100;  $5.75-50;  $3.00-25. 
All  pullets,  $12.40;  Cockerels,  $11.95.  White- Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Buff  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Columbia 
Rocks,  Black  &  White  Minorcas.  $10.95  per  100;  $6.00- 
50;  $3.25-25.  Heavy  breed  pullets,  $13.40;  Cockerels, 
$11.95.  Leghorn  &  Minorca  Pullets,  $19.40;  Cockerels. 
$4.50.  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  White  & 
Black  Giants,  $13.95  per  100:  Pullets,  $16.00;  Cockerels, 
$16.00.  Heavy  Assorted,  straight  run,  $8.95-100;  Heavy 
Assorted  Pullets,  $10.90;  Assorted  cockerels,  $9.90.  Any 
sex,  any  breed,  no  sex  guarantee,  $6.90-100;  Left  overs, 
good  chicks,  no  cripples.  $5.90-100,  plus  postage.  All 
chicks  are  top  quality,  from  purebred,  bloodtested 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  order  in 
now.  Don't  delay  Pay  your  postman.  C.O.D.  White 
Pekin  Ducklings.  $26.00  per  100;  $14.00-50;  $7.50-25; 
$3.60-12.  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  poults,  90c  each. 
Order  today. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
Dep't.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
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Summer  Salads  and  '*4 

Desserts 


UMMER  brings  lovely 
things  to  eat.  At  the 
same  time  it  brings 
so  many  extra  jobs 
that  a  busy  woman  is 
forced  to  take  every 
possible  shortcut.  In 
the  making  of  salads, 
for  instance,  it  saves 
time  if  salad  dress¬ 
ings  are  made  in  large 
enough  quantities  to 
last  for  many  salads 
and  stored  in  a  cool 
place.  Also,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  washing  and 
crisping  salad  greens 
and  raw  vegetables  in 
the  refrigerator  puts 
that  part  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  ahead  of  the 
rush  hour  and  insures 
that  the  salad-a-day 
required  by  good  nu¬ 
trition  will  not  be 
skipped. 

Generally  speaking, 
the  various  salad 
dressings  fall  into  certain  uses: 

Plain  French  dressing:  Light  vege¬ 
table  salads,  appetizer  salads,  fresh 
green  salads  and  some  fruit  salads. 

Mayonnaise:  Fish,  shellfish,  vege¬ 
table,  meat,  molded  gelatin  and  many 
fruit  salads. 

Cooked  dressings:  Fish,  vegetable, 
meat  or  potato  salads. 

Whipped  cream  dressings:  Fancy 
fruit  or  gelatin  salads,  especially  for 
party  purposes. 

Light  salads  consist  of  any  kind  of 
greens,  a  small  amount  of  tart  fruit 
such  as  orange  or  grapefruit  and 
greens,  or  of  vegetables  which  properly 
would  be  served  with  the  light  dress¬ 
ings.  Hearty  salads  include  egg,  fish, 
meat,  potato,  sweet  fruits,  the  various 
cheeses  or  other  foods  with  staying 
quality. 

Here  is  a  cooked  salad  dressing 
which  makes  about  three  quarts, 
enough  to  last  most  families  all  sum¬ 
mer,  especially  since  it  is  diluted  as 
used  with  water,  fresh  milk,  sweet 
cream,  whipped  cream,  sour  cream, 
condensed  milk  or  fruit  juice  to  make 
it  the  desired  consistency: 

COOKED  SALAD  DRESSING 

2  cups  butter  I  tablespoon  mustard 

2  cups  flour  2  cups  vinegar 

4  tablespoons  salt  6  eggs 

2  quarts  milk 

Melt  butter  in  double  boiler;  sift  to¬ 
gether  flour,  salt,  mustard  and  add 
them  to  melted  butter  and  vinegar  as 
when  making  white  sauce.  Beat  eggs 
slightly  and  pour  2  cups  of  milk  over 
them.  Combine  this  mixture  of  eggs 
and  milk  with  the  first  mixture  and 
cook  in  the  double  boiler,  adding  the 
rest  of  the  milk  as  the  mixture 
thickens. 

Pour  hot  into  pint  jars,  seal,  cool 
and  keep  in  the  refrigerator  to  be 
thinned  and  used  as  needed. 

BASIC  FRENCH  DRESSING 

1  teaspoon  salt  (4  teaspoon  paprika 

2  teaspoons  sugar  %  cup  vinegar 

•/*  teaspoon  dry  mustard  %  cup  salad  oil 

Put  dry  ingredients  into  a  pint  jar 
and  mix  well;  add  vinegar  and  oil,  put 
rubber  and  cover  on  jar  and  shake 
vigorously.  Keep  in  refrigerator  and 
shake  before  using. 

Variations:  Use  lemon,  lime  or 
grapefruit  juice  instead  of  vinegar. 
Curry  powder,  horseradish,  chopped 
pickles,  parsley,  onion  juice,  chili  sauce 
or  catsup  may  be  added  for  variety. 
Herb  vinegars  lend  a  delightful  flavor 
to  it;  mint,  tarragon,  dill,  sweet  basil, 
sweet  marjoram  and  bumet,  either 
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singly  or  in  mixture  of  two  or  three, 
arc  picked  before  flowering,  washed, 
dried  slightly,  put  into  a  jar  until  full, 
covered  with  vinegar  and  allowed  to 
stand  two  weeks,  then  strained  and 
bottled.  Use  enough  of  the  herb  vine¬ 
gar  to  give  flavor  along  with  regular 
vinegar.  Wine  vinegar,  either  plain  or 
herb,  also  gives  a  very  distinctive 
flavor. 

The  real  mayonnaise  takes  time  to 
make  but  here  is  a  quick  substitute 
using  condensed  milk  as  a  base: 

QUICK  MAYONNAISE 

Z4  cup  vinegar  or  lemon  densed  milk 

juice  I  egg  yolk,  unbeaten 

>/4  cup  salad  oil  or  melted  I  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

butter  (4  teaspoon  salt 

%  cup  sweetened  con-  Few  grains  cayenne 

Put  all  ingredients  into  a  pint  jar, 
screw  the  top  on  tight,  shake  vigor¬ 
ously;  if  yoU  want  it  thick,  leave  it  in 
the  refrigerator  to  chill  thoroughly. 
Makes  1%  cups. 

Variations: 

Add  y2  cup  chile  sauce  just  before 
serving— good  on  green  salads. 

%  cup  sweet  relish  added  just  be¬ 
fore  serving  gives  zip  to  this  dress¬ 
ing — good  on  meat  or  fish  salads  or  in 
sandwiches. 

y2  cup  cream  whipped  added  just 
before  serving  makes  this  dressing 
perfect  for  fruit  salad. 

For  those  who  cannot  eat  much  fat, 
the  following  dressing  is  pleasing  on 
fruit  salad :  , 

GOLDEN  SALAD  DRESSING 

(4  cup  light-colored  fruit  (4  cup  lemon  juice 
juice,  as  pineapple  or  (4  cup  sugar 
apple  2  eggs 

Beat  eggs  enough  to  blend  whites 
and  yolks  but  not  until  they  are  foamy. 
Add  fruit  juices  and  sugar;  cook  slowly 
in  double  boiler,  stirring  until  thick¬ 
ened.  Cool  before  serving. 

A  snappy  dressing  good  for  vege¬ 
tables,  especially  when  tomatoes  are 
lacking,  is: 

SNAPPY  VEGETABLE  DRESSING 

I  can  tomato  soup  horseradish 

I  cup  salad  oil  2  tablespoons  grated  onion 

(4  cup  vinegar  I  tablespoon  Worcester- 

1  teaspoon  salt  shire  sauce 

2  tablespoons  prepared  I  tablespoon  paprika 

mustard  (4  teaspoon  pepper 

4  tablespoons  sugar  </2  teaspoon  cloves 

2  tablespoons  grated 

Put  all  in  a  bowl  and  beat  4  minutes 
with  a  rotary  beater.  Put  in  quart  can, 
cover  and  keep  cold. 

There  are  times  when  no  dressing 
is  ready,  yet  a  hearty  salad  is  needed. 
Hot  potato  salad  may  be  the  answer, 
especially  if  lifted  above  the  ordinary 
by  adding  tiny  tender  dandelion  leaves 
just  before  serving  or  using  them  as  a 
garnish.  • 

HOT  POTATO  SALAD 

6  medium-sized  potatoes  onion 

3  or  4  strips  of  bacon  (4  cup  vinegar 

2  tablespoons  chopped  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Boil  potatoes  in  jackets  until  tender. 
Peel,  slice  or  dice.  Cut  bacon  into 
squares,  fry  slowly  until  brown.  Re¬ 
move  bacon,  add  onions  or  scallions  to 
bacon  fat  and  cook  only  until  yellow, 
not  brown.  Add  the  vinegar,  salt  and 
pepper,  and,  if  you  wish,  a  bit  of  sugar 
(about  y2  teaspoonful).  Pour  the  hot 
mixture  over  the  hot  potatoes  and  mix 
well;  add  the  bits  of  bacon  and  keep 
hot  until  serving  time.  Stir  in  the 
dandelion  leaves  just  before  serving  or 
use  them  as  a  garnish. 

On  most  farms  during  the  growing 
season  can  be  found  an  abundance  of 


salad  materials  —  carrots,  raw  or 
cooked,  cooked  snapbeans,  peas,  beets, 
or  greens;  fruits  such  as  cherries, 
apples,  peaches,  apricots  and  grapes; 
greens  consisting  of  lettuce  and  lettuce¬ 
like  material,  tender  young  spinach, 
crisp  cabbage;  and  the  heartier  foods 
as  eggs,  pot  or  cream  cheese,  bits  of 
cold  chopped  meat  or  fish— you  can 
think  up  a  lot  more  once  you  put 
your  mind  to  it.  And  don’t  be  afraid 
to  try  combinations;  only  don’t  put  too 
many  different  vegetables  or  fruits  to¬ 
gether;  about  three  is  the  limit,  aside 
from  garnish  or  seasoning.  Have 
greens  crisp,  the  salad  material  cool 
and  refreshing  and  of  pleasing  colors; 
also  use  as  much  raw  food  as  possible 
— there  is  less  loss  of  vitamins  and 
flavor. 

At  the  same  time  that  Nature  sur¬ 
rounds  us  with  salads,  she  also  pro¬ 
vides  desserts!  And  now  that  so  many 
farms  have  automatic  refrigerators, 
the  making  and  serving  of  these  foods 
have  become  much  simpler. 

RUBY  ICE  CREAM 


I  cup  light  cream 
(4  cup  powdered  sugar 
*4  cup  cherry  juice 


<4  cup  pineapple  juice 
I  cup  heavy  cream 
(whipped) 


Scald  light  cream;  add  sugar  and 
dissolve  well.  Chill,  then  add  fruit 
juices.  Beat  well.  Fold  in  whipped 
cream.  Freeze  at  coldest  degree  pos¬ 
sible.  Serves  6. 

STRAWBERRY  MOUSSE 

I  quart  strawberries  I  tall  can  (1%  cups)  evap- 

SA  cup  sugar  orated  milk  chilled 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Select  sound  well-ripened  berries. 
Hull,  wash,  drain  and  mash,  or  press 
through  a  coarse  sieve  —  should  be 
from  1  y>  to  2  cups  pulp^and  juice.  If 
berries  are  sour,  add  %  cup  more 
sugar.  Add  sugar  to  pulp  and  stir 
occasionally  until  dissolved.  Whip 
chilled  milk  very  stiff;  fold  in  lemon 


juice  and  strawberry  mixture.  Freeze. 
Makes  3  pints. 

Peach  mousse  is  made  in  the  same 
manner,  using  4  to  5  well-ripened 
peaches  (iy2  cups  mashed),  i/2  cup 
sugar,  1  can  evaporated  milk,  and  2 
tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

SWEET  CHERRY  PUDDING 

1(4  flour  I  cup  cream  or  top  milk 

2  teaspoons  double-acting  (4  teaspoon  lemon  extract 
or  3  teaspoons  single-  (4  teaspoon  almond  extract 
acting  baking  powdor  I  quart  pitted  sweet 
(4  teaspoon  salt  cherries 

%  cup  sugar  (4  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

Sift  and  measure  flour.  Sift  again 
with  baking  powder,  salt  and  sugar. 
Beat  eggs  until  light;  add  cream  and 
flavoring;  beat  well.  Add  to  sifted  dry 
ingredients  all  at  once,  stirring  until 
smooth.  Pour  at  once  over  pitted  cher¬ 
ries  which  have  been  mixed  with  y2 
cup  sugar  and  placed  in  a  greased 
deep  casserole.  Cherries  should  fill 
baking  dish  about  half  full.  Bake  at 
425  degrees  F.  30  minutes;  reduce  heat 
to  375  degrees  and  bake  20  to  30 
minutes  longer.  Serve  warm  with 
cream  or  custard  sauce.  Serves  8  to  10. 

BAKED  APPLE  FLUFF 

1  lb.  cooking  apples  (4  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  water  (4  cup  sugar 

14  cup  brown  sugar  (4  teaspoon  almond  flavor- 

2  teaspoons  lemon  juice  ing 

2  egg  whites 

Wash,  quarter  apples.  Remove  stem 
and  blossom  ends  only.  Place  water 
in  baking  dish,  add  quartered  apples; 
sprinkle  with  brown  sugar  and  lemon 
juice.  Cover  and  bake  until  tender  in 
moderate  oven,  30  to  50  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  from  oven,  sieve  or  put  through 
food  mill.  Cool.  Beat  egg  whites  until 
stiff  but  not  dry.  Gradually  beat  in 
sugar  to  make  a  meringue.  Place 
applesauce  in  bowl,  &dd  almond  flavor¬ 
ing;  fold  beaten  egg  whites  into  apple¬ 
sauce.  Chill  in  refrigerator;  serve  with 
custard  sauce,  made  from  the  two  egg 
yolks.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Finely  chopped  carrot  and  celery 
tops  and  the  tiniest  bit  of  onion  juice 
added  to  cottage  cheese  and  blended 
with  a  dash  of  mayonnaise  makes  a 
filling  and  nutritious  sandwich  spread. 


1 
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No.  2231.  Completely  casual  dress 
with  rever  collar  to  saddle  stitch  has 
pockets  to  round  out  the  hipline  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  smaller  waist.  Sizes  12-20;  36- 
46.  Size  18,  4  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2437.  Try  a  gay  gingham  for 
this  fitted  bodice  sundress  with  pouf 
bustle  bow  and  cutaway  bolero.  Sizes 
10-20.  Size  16  dress,  4%  yards  35-inch; 
bolero,  iy2  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2512.  Line  up  stripes  for  this 
scroll  yoke  dress  with  slotted  hip  pock¬ 
ets  to  edge  in  eyelet.  Sizes  12-20;  36- 
48.  Size  18,  4%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2262.  Twin  bow  pinafore  with 
cool  armhole  ruffles  is  buttoned  down 


both  sides  for  the  dress-myself  girls  of 
1,  2,  4  and  6.  Size  4  dress,  2  yards  35- 
inch. 

No.  2527.  White  waffle  pique  with 
firecracker  red  binding  is  grand  for 
this  bolero  and  suspender  strapped  sun¬ 
dress  that  opens  out  flat  for  launder¬ 
ing.  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8  dress,  2%  yards 
35-inch;  bolero  %  yard  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  20 
cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted. 
Add  15  cents  for  our  new  Summer  Fashion 
Book  with  over  150  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  New 
York. 


s4t  Oun,  ‘TtouAe 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

MY  NEW  COOKBOOK 


1V/I Y  DAUGHTER  has  given  me  a 
*"*new  cookbook,  “The  Joy  of  Cook- 
'n&”  by  Irma  S.  Rombauer.  Since  it 
bas  brought  joy  to  my  cooking,  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  it. 

While  oyster  bisque,  jellied  chicken, 
e|ght-layer  cake  and  other  elaborate 
dishes  of  our  mothers’  day  wei’e  given 
ln  it,  most  of  the  dishes  are  practical 
and  easy  to  follow  as  welT  as  good  to 
eat.  The  streamlined,  hurry-up  cooking 
of  today  with  packaged  and  frozen 
°ods  and  new  methods  of  cake  mix- 
is  stressed,  and  there  are  chap- 
ers  on  supper  dishes,  left-overs,  and 
Marketing. 

Like  all  good  cooks,  Mrs.  Rombauer 
enjoys  good  food  and  believes  in  tast- 
mg  and  retasting  for  seasoning.  She 
c°nsiders  the  preferences  of  her  family 
and  available  food  on  hand.  After  the 
recipe  for  “Jamboloya,”  a  cooked  i-ice 
ahd  tomato  dish  with  chopped  onion, 
Pepper  and  celery  and  either  meat,  fish 
°r  mushrooms,  she  says:  “Do  not  feel 
°und  by  these  particular  foods;  use 
'‘'hat  you  like,  alone  or  in  combination, 


or  any  cooked  food  you  have  on  hand.” 

The  following  recipe  for  “Sponge 
Cake”  is  the  one  I  have  used  most. 
Mrs.  Rombauer  says  it  is  a  large,  melt¬ 
ing,  superb  cake,  and  I  have  found 
it  so: 

“Sift  before  measuring  iy2  cups 
cake  flour.  Resift  five  times  with  1  cup 
sugar,  y2  teaspoon  baking  powder,  % 
teaspoon  salt.  Beat  until  light  5  egg 
yolks.  Beat  in  gradually  y2  cup  sugar. 
Combine  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  and 
y2  cup  cold  water.  Stir  in  the  flour 
mixture  in  about  3  parts  alternately 
with  thirds  of  the  liquid  ingredients. 
Beat  until  foamy  5  egg  whites,  add  % 
teaspoon  cream  of  tartar.  Beat  until 
whites  are  stiff  but  not  dry.  Fold  into 
flour  mixture.  Bake  in  an  ungreased 
tube  pan  in  moderate  oven  (325)  from 
50  to  60  minutes.” 

This  rises  so  high  in  10-inch  pan  I 
take  out  dough  and  bake  3  cup  cakes 
to  eat  warm.  \\'2  teaspoons  vanilla  may 
be  substituted  for  lemon. 

May  you  always  find  joy  in  all  of 
your  cooking! 
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THIS  IS  IT! — The  perfect' answer  to  that 
old  baking  problem  of  keeping  enough 
yeast  on  hand  without  having  it  spoil. 
Fleischmann’s  modem  Dry  Yeast  keeps 
for  weeks  on  your  pantry  shelf,  always 
ready  for  instant  action.  It’s  ACTIVE. 

JUST  AS  EASY,  just  as  fast  as  com¬ 
pressed  yeast.  You  use  it  the  same  way. 

1  package  equals  1  compressed  yeast 
cake  in  any  recipe.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Fleischmann’s  Fast  Rising  Dry  Yeast 
today.  Keep  several  weeks’  supply 
handy  for  all  baking  needs. 


OH,  DEAR!  MY  CAKE  WOULD  FALL... 
JUST  WHEN!  I  WANTED  IT  PERFECT 
FOR  THE  CHURCH  SUPPER! 


YOU  MEAN  THERE5  A 
'DIFFERENCE  IN  BAKING  POWDERS l 


Ik 


m 


IT  HAPPENS  TO  THE  BEST 
COOKS.SALLy,  IFTHEy  USE 
^THE  WRONG  BAKING  POWDER. 

k.  SO  CAKES  ARE  LESS 

APT  TO  RISE  TOO 
FAST  THEN"FALL" 

AND  GET SOGGX 


I 


if 


11 


,/)#*\ 

GRACIOUS! 

|’M  PUTTING  DAVIS 
BAKING  POWDER  ON 
My  SHOPPING  LIST 
RIGHT 


The  first  rising  action  takes  place  in  the  bowl  .  .  .  the 
*'  second  waits  for  th»  oven.  Interruptions  don’t  matter  .  .  . 
your  cakes  won’t  rise  too  fast  .  .  .  then  fall! 

DAVIS  Double  Acting  BAKING  POWDER 

IT  NEVER  LETS  YOU  DOWN 


yOURE  DOUBLE 
SURE  WITH 

PAVIS 
DOUBLE  - 

ACTION* 


I  A  I CC  An  easy  way  of  raising  money  for 
1  *i  your  Chur <ih,  Civic  Organization,  or 
Club  Is  by  selling  BOWEES  OLD  FASHIONED 
PEANUT  CRUNCH  AND  OLD  FASHIONED  CREAMY 
MINTS.  Both  candies  are  very  easy  to  sell,  and  make 
friends  wherever  offered.  A  postal  will  bring  you  com¬ 
plete  information  on  how  to  raise  funds  for  your 
favorite  organization  or  charitable  purpose  hy  sale  of 
these  candies. 

EARLE  S.  BOWERS  COMPANY 

3  South  Water  Street  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 


BUY  DIRECT 


LADIES  white  hankies  12x12  fine  cotton  hem-  j .  qq 
Stitched.  dozen  • 

MEN'S  white  handkerchiefs  18x19  large  size.  $|59 

dozen  ' 

Shipped  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guar. 

EVANS  CO.  Est.  mo  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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xhe  problem  of  fly  control 
in  stables  was  made  infinitely  easi¬ 
er  by  development  of  DDT.  Now  the 
H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  is 
featuring  their  "Lektrik-Spray" 
with  a  three-quart  container  which 
removes  the  necessity  of  hand 
pumping.  The  Company  has  a  folder 
whicn  tney  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
describing  this  tool. 

B-K  PLAN:  Booklets  on  the  B-K 
Plan  of  Sanitation  are  available 
without  cost  from  Dept.  AA,  B-K 
Division,  PENNSYLVANIA  SALT 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Philadelphia.  7,  Fa. 

RECIPES;  The  COLONIAL  MOLAS¬ 
SES  COMPANY,  96  Forrest  Street, 
Jersey  City  4,  N.  has  a  32-page 
recipe  booklet  which  they  will  be 
glad  to  send  to  any  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  subscriber  on  request. 

COBWEBS:  The  annoyance  of 
cobwebs  in  stables,  poultry  houses 
and  other  farm  buildings  can  now 
be  avoided  by  the  use  of  Carbola 
containing  DDT  which,  in  addition 
to  killing  bacteria  and  flies,  also 
kills  spiders  and,  according  to  the 
CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
of  Natural  Bridge,  111,  N,  Y.,  will 
reduce  cobwebs  by  90  per  cent  for 
S  or  10  months. 

JAR  LABELS:  Instructions  on  can¬ 
ning  and  recipes  ror  using  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  contained 
in  the  24-page  Kerr  Nomemaicer. 
Subscribers  wno  request  it  will  also 
receive  a  supply  of  gummed  jar 
labels.  Write  KERR,  Dept.  G-49, 
Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma. 

CANNING:  ‘Finer  Canned  &  Froz¬ 
en  Fruits”  is  the  title  of  a  little 
book  of  32  pages  which  is  available 
without  cost  from  KARO  SYRUP. 
Dept.  56,  P.  O.  Box  176,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  The  easiest  way  to  get  the 
booklet  is  to  fill  out  the  coupon  on 
page  21  of  the  June  5  issug  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

GUTTER  CLEANER:  Built  togeth¬ 
er  in  one  unit  are  a  gutter  cleaner 
and  manure  loader  wnicn  is  aaver- 
tised  by  B.  HECKERivtAN  IRON 
WORKS  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  If  you 
are  interested,  write  the  Company 
for  full  information. 

SALT  PROFITS:  At  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  tests  have  been  made  to 
show  how  free  choice  feeding  of 
salt  increases  livestock  profit.  The 
INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Scranton,  Pa.,  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  Purdue  University  bull¬ 
etin  28  giving  the  details  of  the 
trial. 


ALLIS  CHALMERS  recently  announced 
a  new  farm  tractor  in  tne  low  price 
field  with  engine  in  the  rear  and 
with  a  line  ot  implements  designed 
to  operate  in  front  of  the  tractor. 
It  is  called  Model  "G".  It  has  a 
four-cylinder  engine  and  is  cap¬ 
able  of  handling  one  12-inch  plow 
in  average  soils.  According  to  the 
manufacturer,  it  is  a  tractor  de¬ 
signed  to  perform  some  job  on  all 
farms  and  all  jobs  on  some  farms. 


FACTS 

FANCIES 


Without  Sugar 


MRS.  BLANCHE  WATSON  of  War¬ 
saw,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  a  friend  of 
hers  varies  the  monotonous  diet  of  her 
diabetic  husband  by  giving  him  fruits 
frozen  without  sugar.  Raspberries  and 
blackberries  keep  in  her  locker  for 
several  months  this  way;  strawberries, 
she  finds,  must  have  sugar.  Cherries  of 
the  oxheart  variety  she  freezes  unpit¬ 
ted  with  stems  left  on,  and  says  these 
are  a  delicious  fresh  fruit  if  eaten  as 
soon  as  defrosted. 

M.  R.,  who  has  the  same  problem, 
says  that  she  has  frozen  a  number  of 
fruits  without  sugar,  with  the  following 
results: 

Strawberries:  Not  good  when  com¬ 
pletely  thawed  but  fair  when  half 
thawed. 

Raspberries,  blackberries,  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  apple  sauce:  Excellent. 

Peaches  and  Pears:  Both  a  failure 
without  sugar. 

M.  R.  adds  that  she  finds  that  all 
fruits,  with  the  exception  of  raspber¬ 
ries,  are  best  when  not  completely 
thawed  before  serving.  Raspberries,  she 
says,  seem  to  be  sourer  when  partly 
frozen  and  much  sweeter  when  thor¬ 
oughly  thawed. 

By  the  way,  have  you  seen  a  copy 
of  Cornell  Bulletin  E-730,  Introducing 
Frozen  Elderberries?  Its  authors, 
Nancy  K.  Masterman  and  Victoria 
Chappell,  say  that  elderberries  are 
“easy  to  grow,  easy  to  pick,  easy  to 
freeze,  and  easy  to  eat,”  and  they  in¬ 
clude  in  the  bulletin  directions  for  easy 
shelling  of  the  berries  and  for  freezing 
elderberry  pie  mix  and  plain  elder¬ 
berries  without  sugar — and  ten  pages 
of  recipes  for  elderberry  desserts,  muf. 
fins,  chutney,  jelly,  and  drinks.  You 
can  get  a  copy  of  Bulletin  E-730  by 
writing  to  Mailing  Room,  Dept,  of  Ex¬ 
tension  Teaching  and  Information,  N 
Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  It  is  free  to  residents  of  New 
York  State;  5c  to  non-residents. — M.H. 


—  a.  a.  — 

The  Settlers 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 
with  evergreens  or  straw  if  it  was 
available.  Then,  with  the  blankets 
spread  on  top,  they  would  be  ready  tc 
sleep  on  a  real  bed  again. 

A  table  could  be  quickly  made  the 
same  way,  they  told  her,  only  higher 
than  the  bunks,  and  sawed-off  chunks 
used  for  chairs.  They  assured  Constant 
that  with  the  stuff  she  had  brought 
along,  she  was  all  set  to  go  keeping 
house  again. 

While  the  women  were  talking  with 
Constant,  there  suddenly  came  a  great 
yell  and  loud  talk  from  the  other  clear¬ 
ing  where  the  men  were  putting  up 
Pete  Van  Schaick’s  cabin.  The  yell  was 
followed  by  a  silence.  Sensing  some¬ 
thing  ominous,  Constant  rushed  out,  the 
other  women  following,  and  saw  the 
men  standing  around  in  a  circle.  Hurry¬ 
ing  across  to  the  group,  Constant  saw 
Asa  struggling  violently  with  three  or 
four  men  who  were  trying  to  hold 
him,  while  Jim  Miller  was  on  his  knees 
by  a  man  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

“What  happened?  What  happened?” 
Constant  said,  breathlessly,  to  a  man 
on  the  outside  of  the  group.  At  first 
he  did  not  recognize  her  as  Asa’s 
mother  and  said: 

“Kingman  picked  a  fight  with  young 
Williams.  When  the  big  bully  saw  he 
was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  he  stepped 
backwards,  picked  up  a  club  an’  start¬ 
ed  for  Williams.  But  he  found  that 
two  can  play  that  game!  Quicker’n  a 
cat,  Williams  picked  up  another  club, 
dodged  the  blow  Kingman  aimed  at 


him,  an’  cracked  him  on  the  side  of 
the  head  with  his  club.  Sounded  like 
it  broke  his  skull!  Anyway,  Kingman 
ain’t  come  to  yet!  An’  then  we  had  to 
pull  that  wildcat  of  a  new  wife  of 
Kingman’s  off  from  Williams.” 

Noticing  Constap4l’s  stricken  face,  he 
recognized  her  and  added,  apologetic¬ 
ally: 

“Don’t  worry,  Ma’am.  Things’ll  be 
all  right.  Kingman  got  what  was  com¬ 
ing  to  him.” 

While  they  were  talking,  Jim  Miller 
rose  and  Kingman  sat  up  weakly,  hold¬ 
ing  his  head  with  his  hands.  Some  of 
the  men  helped  him  to  his  feet  and  put 
him  into  the  oxcart  in  which  he  and 
Polly  had  arrived.  Climbing  in  beside 
him,  Polly  pulled  his  head  down  on  her 
shoulder.  The  owner  of  the  team  spoke 
to  his  oxen,  and  the  cart  went  slowly 
across  the  clearing,  the  owner  walking 
alongside,  and  disappeared  down  the 
forest  road.  Henry  Stevens  stood  look¬ 
ing  after  them  dazedly  for  a  moment, 
then  suddenly  took  off  on  a  run  after 
the  disappearing  oxcart,  showing  more 
decisive  action  than  any  of  them  had 
ever  seen  him  exhibit  before. 

Two  or  three  of  the  men  tried  to 
speak  to  Asa,  but  h®  shook  his  head 
dazedly  and  walked  on  into  the  forest. 
Constant  thought  ruefully: 

“What  a  start  for  our  new  home!” 

The  men,  accustomed  to  men  settling 
their  differences  themselves  and  to  the 
quick  changes  of  fortune  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  resumed  their  work  and  their 
steady  banter.  By  late  afternoon  the 
Van  Schaick  cabin  was  completed. 
Then  there  was  a  general  shaking  of 
hands  and  a  chorus  of  good  wishes  all 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups 
write  to  American  Agriculturist 
Play  Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y„  and  ask  for  our  list  of  plays. 
Please  enclose  three  cent  stamp 
for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cents  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 

Newest  addition  to  our  list  is 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR,  a  lively 
and  amusing  take-off  of  a  radio 
skit  which  will  provide  fun  on  any 
farm  organization  program  and  is 
a  “natural"  for  vocational  Ag.  stu¬ 
dents.  FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
is  35  cents  a  copy  and  may  be 
ordered  from  the  above  address. 

1  p,,  -  -  —  -  ■ 

around,  and  one  by  one  their  new 

neighbors  left  for  their  own  cabins. 
After  they  had  gone,  Jim  Miller,  stand¬ 
ing  beside  Joel  Decker,  exclaimed: 

“I  guess  I’m  a  prophet.  Back  there 
along  the  trail  Asa  said  we  had  better 
watch  out  for  that  man  Kingman,  that 
he  was  a  bad  one.  I  said,  as  I  saw  a 
look  of  hatred  in  Asa's  eyes,  that  may¬ 
be  Kingman  was  the  one  who  ought  to 
watch  out.  What  happened  today  prov¬ 
ed  how  right  I  was.” 

“Was  he  badly  hurt?”  inquired  Joel. 

“No.  He  got  a  blow  that  might  have 
killed  him  had  it  hit  the  right  spot. 
But  he’ll  be  all  right  now  except  for 
a  dam  sore  head  for  several  days.” 

(To  he  continued) 


WHEN  YOUR  CHILD  IS  SILK  ABED 


STAYING  in  bed,  even  for  a  short 
time,  gets  monotonous  and  tiring. 
That’s  especially  true  with  children; 
so  if  your  youngster  is  confined  to-  bed 
with  a  cold  or  other  ailment,  plan  to 
keep  him  busy. 

Remember,  say  Cornell  University 
specialists,  that  young  children  can’t 
concentrate  long  on  one  thing.  So  give 
them  a  variety  of  play  materials— 
crayons  and  a  coloring  book,  jigsaw 
puzzles,  beads  to  string,  magazines  to 
cut,  pictures  to  paste  on  colored  paper, 
pipe  cleaners  to  bend  into  shapes. 
You’ll  find  that  a  bed  table  is  a  help. 


Photo  by  Harold  M.  Lambert 

It  keeps  the  weight  of  materials  off 
the  child’s  lap  and  prevents  things 
from  being  lost  among  the  bed  covets. 
For  a  makeshift  table,  try  placing  a 
board  or  table  leaf  across  the  bed  so 
that  it  rests  on  the  backs  of  two  chan  •» 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  bed.  Or  yoa 
might  use  a  card  table  or  a  chi 
small  table  with  the  legs  cut  short. 

And  here’s  another  tip.  An  oild  °  \ 
apron  large  enough  to  protect 
child  and  cover  some  of  the  bed 
save  you  worry  when  your  youngstc 
plays  with  such  things  as  paste,  c  ay, 
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DON’T  WASTE  GAS! 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


mand  above  that  figure,  spot  deficien¬ 
cies  may  develop  due  to  lack  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  storage,  and  this  may 
cause  trouble  in  certain  sections,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  areas  which  are  far  from 
production  centers.  Reserve  stocks  of 
light  oils  used  for  heating  purposes  are 
still  low,  due  to  the  tremendous  strain 
put  upon  them  last  winter.  Catastro¬ 
phes  or  labor  stoppages  could  reduce 
supplies  or  slow  yp  distribution. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  to 
discussion  of  the  need  of  being  more 
careful  to  save  unnecessary  waste  of 
gasoline  and  oil.  Oil  men  believe  that 
farmers  are  careless  about  leaving 
tractors  running  instead  of  shutting 
them  off  whenever  they  are  not  in  use. 
Many  of  the  farm  leaders  present 
agreed  with  this,  and,  in  addition,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  good  safety 
practice  always  to  turn  off  the  tractor 
engine  when  doing  something  else  even 
for  a  short  time. 

Replying  to  this  criticism,  one  farm¬ 
er  said  that  farmers  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  burn  unnecessary  gasoline, 
that  truck  drivers  will  leave  the  engine 
running  for  a  half  hour  or  more  beside 
the  road  while  they  make  a  call. 

It  was  stated  at  the  conference  also 
that  10%  of  the  gasoline  used  could 
be  saved  by  careful  adjustment  of  the 
carburetor.  If  this  figure  is  anywhere 
near  right,  think  what  it  would  mean 
not  only  in  conserving  the  dwindling 
supply  of  gasoline  and  oil  but  the  ac¬ 
tual  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  to 
farmers! 

F.  E.  Heinzelman,  Acting  State 
Leader  of  4-H  Clubs,  outlined  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  4-H  Tractor  Clubs  in 
which  2,000  boys  and  girls  in  New 
York  State  have  been  trained  to  tell 
farmers  how  to  save  fuel  and  how  to 
operate  their  machines  more  econom¬ 
ically. 

C.  Chester  DuMond,  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  stated 
that  we  haven’t  yet  touched  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  saving  gasoline  on  farms. 

Ksirin  Users  First 

In  general,  it  was  agreed  that  if 
there  is  no  emergency  causing  unusual 
and  unexpected  demands  upon  the 
gasoline  supply,  and  if  all  users  take 
care  not  to  waste  it,  there  will  be 
enough  to  go  around,  and  that  farm 
use  has  the  first  priority.  Because 
farmers  are  privileged  in  this  respect 
°n  account  of  the  food  situation,  the 


rih'f  c?ntribu,i°n  to  "It's  Handy"  walked 

Itho  ,nt°  °Ur  °ffiee  when  Frank  Allen  of 
f(J  Ca  came  to  change  some  light  fix- 

(,  ,?S’  for  a  long  time  he  had  been 
so  ,ere"  w'tb  plaster  dust,  shavings  and 
o  U5*  lolling  down  his  neck  and  all 
overt,  '  j  floors  whenever  he  did  any 
stor  drilling.  Now  a  simple  dime 

'not  n  fun,]e*  acfs  as  o  guard  and  elim- 
S>Veef>'r*9  up  Qffer  a  i°b  to  a  large 

ku*  9  half  inch  from  the 
•Ibwh  uf  funnel  and  the  bit  is  put 
revai  r®ysh  it  into  the  brace.  It  often 
Ves  whh  the  bit,  but  none  of  the  dust 
Sets  down  his  neck! 


responsibility  rests  on  us  to  do  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  conserve  the  supply. 

One  of  the  long-time  benefits  that 
come  out  of  meetings  and  conferences 
where  industrialists  and  other  business 
leaders  meet  with  farmer’s  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  farm  organizations  is  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  each  other’s  situation  and  viewpoint. 
Farmers  and  other  business  men  have 
many  mutual  interests.  They  employ 
labor,  they  each  have  capital  invested, 
both  are  conservative,  both  are  believ¬ 
ers  in  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
in  the  basic  principles  which  have  giv¬ 
en  the  people  of  this  country  a  better 
standard  of  living  than  that  enjoyed 
in  any  other  country  or  in  any  other 
time.  Hence,  it  is  important  that  they 
team  up  whenever  possible  for  the  good 
of  both  agriculture  and  business  and 
for  the  good  of  the  country  itself. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CO-OP  PAYMENTS 
SUSPENDED 

DMINISTRATOR  Blanford  has 
suspended  cooperative  payments  to 
five  dairy  groups  for  allowing  the  di¬ 
version  of  quantities  of  milk  to  be 
made  into  cheese. 

The  cooperatives  affected  are:  Boon- 
ville  Farms  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Boon- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  Chateaugay  Cooperative 
Marketing  Association,  Inc.,  Chateau- 
gay,  N.  Y.;  Croghan  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y., 
and  Portville  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Inc.,  Portville,  N.  Y.* 

The  Administrator  said  that  no  more 
payments  would  be  made  to  these  co¬ 
operatives  until  they  prove  they  are 
qualified  to  receive  them,  although  the 
withheld  payments  will  be  kept  in  a 
reserve  fund.  Last  year  the  five  coop¬ 
eratives  received  $29,750  in  cooperative 
payments. 

—  a.  a.  — 

CARROT  YELLOWS 

Where  carrots  develop  bushy  tops 
and  woolly  roots  they  are  probably  af¬ 
fected  with  carrot  yellows  caused  by  a 
virus  known  as  the  aster  yellows  vir¬ 
us.  At  least  in  western  New  York  this 
virus  is  spread  by  an  insect  called  the 
six-spotted  leaf  hopper.  This  disease 
has  a  number  of  bad  effects.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  difficult  to  remove  dirt 
from  the  carrots;  second,  the  bushy 
tops  allow  the  invasion  of  decayed  or¬ 
ganisms;  third,  where  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  crop  is  diseased,  the  carrots, 
when  canned,  have  an  off-flavor  which 
is  undesirable. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  informa¬ 
tion,  v  the  treatment  recommended  by 
the  Geneva,  New  York,  Experiment 
Station  for  the  control  of  the  leaf  hop¬ 
per  which  spreads  the  disease  is  DDT. 
The  peak  of  this  leaf  hopper  popula¬ 
tion  in  western  New  York  is  during 
the  last  of  July  or  early  August  and 
extends  for  a  period  of  three  or  four 
weeks.  Tests  last  year,  using  a  spray 
of  4  pounds  of  50  %  wettable  DDT 
powder  and  2  quarts  of  summer  oil 
emulsion  to  100  gallons  of  water,  gave 
good  control  when,  applied  three  times 
at  ten-day  intervals  during  the  peak 
of  the  six-spotted  leaf  hopper  popula¬ 
tion. 

—  A.  A.  — 

GREEN  McINTOSH 
PROBLEM 

In  discussing  the  green  McIntosh 
apple  problem,  the  Pomology  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege  points  out  as  contributing  reasons, 
too  much  nitrogen  in  late  summer, 
harvesting  too  early,  magnesium  and 
boron  deficiency,  trees  too  crowded,  in¬ 
adequate  pruning,  and  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  Aside  from  weath¬ 
er  conditions,  the  correction  of  the 
above  conditions  can  be  made  by  the 
grower. 
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Subject:  RAILROAD  RATES 


Rates  and  fares  are  the  prices  at  which  rail¬ 
roads  sell  their  services.  These  prices  are  higher 
now,  in  dollars  and  cents,  than  they  were  before 
the  war  but  as  compared  with  most  other  prices, 
they  are  distinctly  lower. 

The  increase  since  1939  in  the  prices  at  which 
railroads  sell  their  freight  services  has  been 
only  about  half  as  much  as  the  percentage  by  which 
railroad  wage  rates  and  the  prices  of  railroad 
materials,  supplies  and  fuel  have  gone  up.  In 
passenger  service,  the  increase  in  selling 
prices  has  been  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  the 
average  increase  in  the  prices  and  wages  which 
railroads  must  pay. 

Increases  in  railroad  rates  are  effects,  not 

causes.  Rail  rates  were  no  higher  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  in  many  instances  were  lower,  than 
when. war  began.  Subsequent  increases  came  after 
and  not  before  the  increases  in  the  prices  of  other 
things.  Indeed,  there  are  few  commodities  or 
services  for  which  the  increase  in  price  since 
1939  has  been  so  little,  or  so  late. 

Experience  has  shown  that  poor  and  inadequate 
transportation  is  costly,  no  matter  how  low  the 
rate  might  be,  while  good  and  adequate  transporta¬ 
tion  is  worth  what  it  costs.  The  foundation  of 
good  transportation  is  good  plant  and  equipment. 
That  requires  investment,  and  investment  depends 
upon  earnings  or  the  prospect  of  earnings. 

The  best  way,  and  indeed  the  only  sure  way, 
to  have  better  transportation  in  the  future  is  to 
give  railroads  a  chance  now  to  make  earnings  in 
line  with  today’s  costs  —  such  earnings  as  will 
justify  and  encourage  continued  investment  in 
the  better  railroad  plant  and  facilities  which 
are  the  one  sound  foundation  of  better  service  at 
the  most  economical  cost. 


Sincerely, 
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by  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Being  a  running  report  of  the  opinions,  farm  practices  and  fortunes 
of  four  young  farmers  striking  out  for  themselves  in  the  Inlet  Valley 
near  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  in  the  year  1948. 


WE  HAD  an  unusually  good 
spring  in  the  Inlet  Valley. 
Some  of  the  time  during  April  and 
May,  it  was  too  cold  for  comfort 
and  we  seemed  to  be  getting  too 
much  rain. 

But  this  weather  brought  our  pas¬ 
tures  along  in  good  shape  and  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  best  first-cutting 
hay  crops  I  remember  seeing  in  the 
Valley.  Short  periods  of  good  wea¬ 
ther  in  April  and  then  again  the 
latter  part  of  May  enabled  the  boys 
to  get  most  of  their  oats  in  early 
(Boots  got  in  a  couple  of  pieces  in 
March),  and  some  really  nice  wea¬ 
ther  the  last  part  of  May  provided 
an  opportunity  for  planting  corn.  In 
fact,  I’m  sure  the  corn  in  the  Valley 
has  never  been  planted  in  any  better 
seed  beds  or  under  any  more  favor¬ 
able  circumstances. 

Changed  Practices 

Certain  changes  in  crops  which 
have  been  coming  slowly  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  established  this  spring. 
Briefly,  these  are:  (1)  Use  of  Ladino 
and  Brome  pastures  as  supplements 
to  the  natural  pastures  of  the  Valley; 
(2)  substitution  of  Ladino  clover 
and  alfalfa  for  red  clover  and  Al- 
sike,  and  the  growing  of  Reed’s  Ca¬ 
nary  and  Brome  grass  in  place  of 
timothy  and  red  top;  (3)  growing 
of  much  more  corn  for  grain;  and 
(4)  substitution  of  grass  silage  for 
corn  silage.  All  of  these  changes  in 
practices  have  one  common  objec¬ 
tive — the  production  of  better  feed 
for  cattle. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  an 
idea  that  despite  what  the  panicky 
soil  conservationists  have  to  say, 
the  Inlet  Valley  now  fully  mechan¬ 
ized  and  farmed  by  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  will  provide  this  year  the  larg¬ 
est  tonnage  and  best  quality  cattle 
feed  since  it  was  taken  over  from 
the  Indians.  Furthermore,  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  this  statement 
can  be  made  about  millions  of  acres 
in  the  United  States. 

Not  all  of  our  farms  are  wash¬ 
ing  down  into  the  ocean  or  being 
mined  of  their  plant  food  by  an  im¬ 
provident  generation.  Given  a  decent 
break  by  the  weather,  many  Ameri¬ 
can  farms  are  in  a  position  today 
to  produce  their  greatest  yields. 

Sudan  Grass 

As  the  improved  pastures  in  the 
valley  increase  in  acreage,  Sudan 
grass  for  mid-summer  grazing  seems 
to  be  on  the  way  out.  Even  so,  some 
will  be  put  in  with  soybeans  for 
silage. 

Among  the  Valley  boys  who  are 


still  sticking  with  Sudan  is  Boots 
Poelvoorde.  His  heifer  herd  is  on 
marvelous  improved  pasture  but  he 
wants  to  rest  the  Ladino  in  August 
and  be  sure  that  his  heifers  have 
good  pasture  during  that  trying 
month.  So  he  is  putting  in  10  acres 
of  Sudan.  He  plans  to  try  seeding 
his  regular  Ladino  -  Brome  grass 
mixture  with  the  Sudan. 

Rye  For  Grain 

Another  product  of  the  good¬ 
growing  spring  weather  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  is  rye  for  grain.  Both  Walter 
Millard  and  Boots  have  a  consider¬ 
able  acreage  of  rye,  put  in  for  early 
pasture  they  didn’t  need,  so  they 
have  let  it  come  on  for  grain  and 
will  combine  it. 

Incidentally,  I  saw  Ralph  Lynam, 
Governor  Dewey’s  farm  partner, 
about  a  week  ago  and  he  told  me 
that  early  rye  pasture  had  made 
about  half  of  their  herd  deathly 
sick. 

The  veterinarians  said  the  effect 
on  Dewey’s  cows  was  similar  to  the 
so-called  “wheat  poisoning-’  which 
often  occurs  when  cattle  are  grazed 
on  wheat  in  the  Southwest.  Despite 
his  experience,  Ralph  said  he  was 
sticking  with  rye  for  early  pasture, 
and  as  one  of  the  best  nurse  crops 
for  seeding  down  an  improved  pas¬ 
ture. 

Grass  Silage 

Grass  silage  has  of  course  become 
the  big  crop  in  the  Valley.  Because 
the  good  weather  enabled  the  boys 
to  finish  up  their  spring  work  earlier 
than  usual,  they  are  starting  to  put 
up  grass  silage  on  time.  Boots  got 
in  a  little  the  last  day  of  May,  and 
by  the  week  of  June  6  the  harvest 
will  be  in  full  swing.  The  grass  crop 
is  so  heavy  that  there  is  consider¬ 
able  lodging.  It’s  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  make  good  straight  even 
windrows  for  the  field  choppers. 
Such  windrows  are  very  important. 
In  fact,  they  are  the  key  to  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  choppers. 

At  Sunnygables,  which  has  be¬ 
come  a  sort  of  laboratory  for  the 
Valley,  we  are  experimenting  with 
mowers  and  windrowers  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  find  a  combination  which 
will  mow  heavy  lodged  grass  and 
roll  it  into  a  neat,  even  windrow. 

Weed  Control 

We’re  getting  a  little  experience 
with  weed  control.  We  sprayed  one 
7 -acre  piece  of  oats  with  2,4-D  in 
early  May.  Then  came  in  succession 
several  cool,  cloudy  or  rainy  days 
which  I  am  told  are  not  ideal  for 
weed  killing.  The  spray  knocked 


out  the  mustard,  but  didn’t  seem  to 
do  any  damage  to  many  of  the 
other  weeds  and  certainly  did  not 
harm  the  oats  at  all. 

Early  in  June,  Dick  Albright 
sprayed  a  piece  of  corn  experimen¬ 
tally  and  Boots  applied  a  heavy 
dose  of  2,4-D  to  an  extremely  weedy 
field  in  which  there  were  lots  and 
lots  of  thistles.  The  weeds  in  this 
field  had  gotten  pretty  big.  Proba¬ 
bly  we  won’t  learn  too  much  this 
year  from  the  2,4-D  experiments, 
but  we  at  least  are  sitting  in  on  the 
game  of  weed  control  and  having  a 
bit  of  fun  taking  part  in  the  plays. 

Gardens  Important 

More  than  usual  attention  is 
being  paid  to  gardens  in  the  Valley 
this  spring.  I  think  there  is  just  one 
good  reason  for  this  —  the  home 
freezer. 

Farmers  have  always  had  to  be 
pushed  by  their  wives  to  make  gar¬ 
dens.  The  home  freezer  seems  to 
have  given  the  woman  of  the  house 
just  the  little  bit  of  additional  am¬ 
munition  she  needed  to  prod  the 
men  into  action. 

Of  course,  the  self-confessed 
champion  gardener  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  Editor  Ed  Eastman. 
Just  for  his  information  I’m  record¬ 
ing  that  our  peas  at  Sunnygables 
were  in  full  bloom  May  30th. 

Scaling  Silos 

For  several  years  I  personally 
have  been  a  crank  on  sealing  off 
our  silos  so  that  there  would  be  a 
minimum  of  waste  ensilage  to  throw 
out  when  the  silo  is  opened.  The 
best  method  I  have  found  to  keep 
down  the  waste  is  to  sprinkle  lightly 
the  top  with  water  and  tread  around 
the  walls  of  the  silo  each  day  for 
two  weeks  after  it  is  filled.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  this  is  expensive  in  time  and 
labor  and  it’s  hard  to  get  the  boys  to 
do  it  when  they  are  pushed  by  other 
work.  Once  the  silo  is  filled,  they 
seem  to  be  so  sick  of  the  whole  job 
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that  they  want  to  keep  away  from 
it  for  a  while. 

As  we  complete  filling  the  first 
two  silos,  we  are  going  to  treat  the 
surfaces  to  a  depth  of  several  inches 
with  sulphur  dioxide  to  see  if  by 
this  treatment  we  can  prevent  mold 
Please  don’t  write  me  about  this 
because  it  will  be  several  months  be¬ 
fore  we  know  whether  the  idea  is 
good.  Then  I’ll  report. 

Progressive  Clipping 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  new 
practice  the  boys  are  trying  out  this 
spring  is  what  I  call  progressive 
clipping  of  their  improved  pastures. 
Boots  started  doing  this  early  in 
May,  and  Walter  Millard  tells  me 
he  is  going  to  try  it  out. 

Boots  undertook  the  practice  for 
two  reasons.  He  had  a  20-odd  acre 
improved  pasture  which  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  Ladino  clover  about  ankle 
deep  when  he  turned  his  heifer  herd 
into  it.  I  had  warned  him  about  the 
danger  of  bloat. 

His  pasture  could  be  reached  from 
his  pen  stable,  so  he  put  some  hay 
in  the  pen,  but  naturally  the  heifers 
didn’t  care  much  for  it,  so  he  faced 
the  risk  of  turning  animals  worth 
from  $200  to  $500  each  out  on  feed 
which  might  kill  some  of  them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  evident 
that  the  heifers  would  never  catch 
up  with  the  pasture  and  that  it 
would  have  to  be  clipped  sooner 
rather  than  later.  So  Boots  mowed 
several  swaths  around  the  pasture 
a  couple  of  days  before  he  turned 
his  heifers  into  it. 

The  clippings  dried,  and,  as  we 
expected,  the  heifers  divided  their 
attention  between  the  fresh  feed  and 
the  dry  clippings.  Following  this  in¬ 
itial  successful  experiment,  Boots 
has  mowed  a  few  swaths  in  his  pas¬ 
ture  each  day,  in  this  way  progres¬ 
sively  clipping  it  and  keeping  some 
dried  clippings  in  front  of  his  cattle 
all  the  time.  The  scheme  seems  to  be 
working  out  very  well. 


DOWN  MEXICO  WAY— This  picture  shows  port  of  the  30  to  40  Mexican* 
out  onion  plants  this  spring  at  South  Springs  Ranch,  Roswell,  N.  M-  Some  of 
people  are  descendants  of  families  which  have  lived  in  this  section  for  more 
400  years.  There  were  quite  a  few  school  age  children  in  the  group.  The  ana 
condition  of  these  families  is  such  that  when  a  job  shows  up,  one  and  all  must  W|(,e 
The  onions  were  planted  on  a  piece  work  basis  of  $1.50  per  6,000  plants, 
average  planter  was  able  to  earn  $6  a  day.  It  takes  120,000  plants  to  the  «c 
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Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


federal  trade 

COMMISSION  EATERS 
COMPLAINT  AGAINST 
"STEELCO” 

FOR  SEVERAL,  years,  subscribers 
have  written  us  from  time  to  time 
for  assistance  in  securing  delivery  of 
cooking  utensils  bought  from  Steelco 
Stainless  Steel,  Inc.  In  most  cases,  we 
were  able  to  help. 

During  the  war,  the  company  had 
difficulty  in  getting  material  and  some 
of  our  subscribers  waited  a  long  time, 
although  new  orders  and  deposits  were 
apparently  being  taken  at  the  time  the 
old  orders  could  not  be  delivered. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  entered  a  complaint  against  this 
company.  Boiled  down  to  essentials,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  makes  two 
charges:  first,  that  many  statements 
made  by  agents  and  in  advertising  to 
the  effect  that  food  cooked  in  this 
company’s  product  is  more  healthful 
were  not.  based  on  fact.  Second,  that 
the  statements  of  agents  that  the  pro¬ 
duct  would  be  delivered  immediately  or 
within  30  to  90  days  were  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  facts. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  any  company 
against  which  a  complaint  is  filed  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  two 
alternatives.  It  can  admit  the  truth  of 
the  charges  and  correct  its  claims  in 
accordance  with  the  complaint,  or  it 
can  make  a  defense  and  attempt  to 
show  that  the  statements  made  by  it 
are  correct.  In  other  words,  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is¬ 
sues  a  complaint  against  a  concern 
does  not  convict  it  of  wrong-doing,  as 
the  company  always  has  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  defense.  When  the  case  is 
settled,  we  plan  to  tell  you  about  it. 

—  A.  A.  — 

TOOK  PAY  FOR 
WORK  NOT  DONE 

“Some  time  ago,  I  paid  some  money  to 
the  Interstate  Tree  Company  of  Endi- 
eott,  New  York,  for  some  work  to  be 
done.  They  did  not  finish  the  work;  in 
fact,  I  am  told  that  the  company  has  left 
town.  I  know  of  several  similar  cases  in 
this  area.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  get  our  money?” 

Up  to  date,  we  have  been  unable  to 
locate  the  company,  although  we  have 
been  told  they  are  now  somewhere  in 
Pennsylvania.  If  any  subscriber  knows 
their  address,  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
it.  It  has  been  indicated  to  us  that  in 
a  number  of  cases,  representatives  of 
this  company  accepted  full  payment 
for  work  to  be  done,  and  then  left  with¬ 
out  completing  the  work. 

—  A. A.  — 

•'TEMPORARY” 

“Last  fall,  a  man  came  and  wanted  to 
paint  my  buildings.  I  told  him  it  would 
have  to  be  painted  with  good  paint.  The 
°ther  day,  he  came  and  did  some  paint- 
mg,  but  it  rained,  and  the  paint  all  came 
°ff-  He  also  put  some  roofing  on,  which 
was  laid  without  sufficient  seams  so  it 
leaked.  He  hired  a  young  fellow  to  do  it 
who  did  not  seem  to  know  his  job.” 

Of  course,  we  will  try  to  get  satis¬ 
faction  for  our  reader  on  this  com¬ 
plaint.  We  would  like  to  point  out, 
however,  that  complaints  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  all  too  common  and  show  the 
need  for  checking  on  the  reliability  of 
workmen  and  the  probable  advisability 
°f  hiring  some  local  workman  that  you 
Know  and  who  will  stand  back  of  the 
work  he  does. 

—  A. A.  — 

An  unsigned  letter  has  been  received 
tom  Theresa,  New  York,  asking  a 
question  about  a  cemetery  lot.  We 
kould  appreciate  it  if  the  subscriber 

vvho  wrote  it  will  write  again  so  we 
c&n  reply. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  HOWARD  BRUCE  (DECEASED) 

Howard  Bruce,  South  Worcester,  N.  Y.  was  fatally  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  the  village  of  Fergusonville.  He  was  employed  as  a  Social 
Studies  and  English  instructor  at  the  Charlotte  Valley  Central  School  in 
Davenport. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  injured  when  his  car  collided  with  a  tree  as  he  was  returning 
from  Cooperstown  where  he  had  gone  to  meet  his  son,  Paul,  who  was  coming 
home  from  college  to  spend  the  holidays. 
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North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 


N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT.  16  CANNON  ST..  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


BENEFITS 
RECENTLY  PAID 


Veva  Frazier.  Horseheads,  N.  Y . . .  80.00 

Auto  accident — severely  injured  shoulder 

Floyd  P.  Kukon.  Germantown,  N.  Y. .  20.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  spine 
Ear!  Sloan,  R.  I,  Rensselaer  Falls.  N.  Y.  60.71 
Struck  by  auto — broken  nbs 

Alta  M.  Montfort,  R.  I,  Elba.  N.  Y . .  23.57 

Auto  accident — broken  rib  &  bruises 

John  B.  Sears.  Horseheads.  N.  Y _  _  127.14 

Auto  accident — injured  chest  &  shoulder 
Nellie  A.  Thompson,  R.  3.  Little  Falls.  N.Y.  100.00 
Auto  accident— broken  knee  caD 

Ernest  B.  Dimick.  Ovid,  N.  Y . .  65.00 

Auto  accident — broken  left  and  arm 
Peter  D.  LaClair.  Ellenburg  Center.  N.  Y.  57.14 


Truck  struck  by  auto — injured  back  &  neck 


Everett  A.  Holser.  R.  2,  Averiil  Park,  N.  Y.  130.00 
Auto  accident — broken  leu 

Jennie  P.  Ciminello,  Fredonia.  N.  Y .  97.14 

Auto  accident — brain  concussion  &  bruises 

Vincent  Ciminello.  Fredonia,  N.  Y .  97.14 

Auto  accident — crushing  injury  to  leg 

Sarah  Dalrymple,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y .  32.86 

Auto  accident — injured  elbow 
Dorothy  C.  Trehinq,  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y.  21.43 
Auto  accident — sprained  back 

John  C.  George,  R.  3.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Wagon  accident. — injuries 

John  Reed,  Box  102,  Three  Mile  Bay,  N.  Y.  25.00 
Auto  accident — concussion  a  cuts 
Betty  R.  Lawyer,  R.  I,  Prattsville,  N.  Y.  ..  62.86 

Auto  accident — bruised  face  &  broken  ribs 
Leonard  J.  Baker,  R.  I,  Alexandria,  N.  Y.  87.86 
Auto  accident — cut.  head  &  injured  chest 
Emmett  W.  Koch.  R.  2,  Middleport.  N.  Y  62.86 
Auto  accident— broken  jaw 

Robert  M.  Luss.  So.  Wales.  N.  Y .  34.28 

Struck  by  auto — concussion  &  cut  scalp 

Howard  L.  Moon,  Kenmorc,  N.  Y.  . .  40,00 

Aut.o  accident — cut  elbow 

George  Trippany,  Massena,  N.  Y,  . .  40,00 

Auto  accident — fractured  knee  can 

Leonard  J.  Baker,  Alexander,  N.  Y . .  58.00 

Auto  accident — cut  head  &  chest 

Roy  A.  Flowers.  Greene.  N.  Y. . .  100.00 

Auto  accident — cut  side,  fractured  ribs 
Emmett  J.  Decker,  Livingston  Manor.  N.  Y.  128.57 
Auto  accident — severe  bruises  of  leg  &  ankle 

Mary  L.  Magee,  R.  2,  Blossvale,  N.  Y, _  103.57 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  leg 

Charles  L.  Moore,  Franklinville,  N.  Y .  33.33 

Auto  accident — sprained  back 
Emmett  J.  Decker,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y.  25.71 
Auto  accident — bruised  leg  &  anklo 

John  Santo.  Amsterdam.  N.  Y . .  40.00 

Track  accident — cut,  head  &  shoulder 

Pierson  Bell.  49  East  Ave..  Akron,  N.  Y .  61.43 

Auto  accident — fractured  law 

John  W.  Cooper,  R.  D.  Holcomb,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Wagon  accident — broken  arm 
Frederick  A.  Green,  R.  I.  Phoenix,  N.  Y.  55.71 
Auto  accident— broken  v-ud 

David  W.  Braley,  R.  I,  Niobe,  N.  Y .  96.43 

Auto  accident— dislocated  shoulder 


Carlton  Appleton,  deceased,  Savona.  N.  Y.  1000.00 
Struck  by  aut.o  while  walking  on  highway 
Esther  May  Burton.  R.  I.  Munnsville.  N.  Y.  30.00 
Auto  accident — bruised  head  &  eyes 

Cora  Mae  Bailey,  R.  I,  Holcomb.  N.  Y 42.86 

Auto  accident — braises  &  shock 
Eugene  Cabri,  deceased,  Manorville,  N.  Y.  1000.00 
Truck  struck  by  train— death  benefits 

Guy  I.  Carey,  Edmeston.  N.  Y . — .  42.86 

Auto  accident — sprained  wrist 

Carl  F.  Tiel.  Star  Route,  Canton,  N.  Y 14.28 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises 

Pauline  Iwaniuk.  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y . .  23.57 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Lynn  L.  Devereaux,  R.  2,  Clyde,  N.  Y -  66.66 

Auto  accident, — bruised  neck  &  back 
James  E.  Abrams,  Sr.,  Red  Creek.  N.  Y .  72.86 

Auto  struck  wagon— sprained  back 

Daniel  F.  Clow.  West  Claremont.  N.  H.....  21.43 

Auto  accident — contusion  of  chest 

Selma  M.  Page,  Claremont,  N.  H . . ....  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — strained  back 
Richard  G.  Munn.  R.  2,  Canaan,  N.  H..~.  30.00 

Auto-truck  accident — severely  cut  scalp 

Daisy  0.  Cate,  Concord,  N.  H .  27.86 

Struck  by  truck — cut  scalp  &  broken  toe 

Lawrence  Bergeron.  Rochester,  N.  H .  30.00 

Auto  accident— cut  arm  &  elbow 

Clarence  B.  Green,  Newton,  N.  H . .  27.86 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs  &  cut  over  eye 

Mary  E.  Lindsey,  Sturbridge,  Mass .  130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  vertebrae 

Mabel  C.  Drake.  E.  Brookfield.  Mass . .  100.00 

Auto  accident— broken  nose 

Annie  Trumble.  River  St.,  Conway.  Mass .  130.00 

Auto  accident— concussion  &  cuts 
George  A.  Schultz,  Jr.,  deceased. 

East  Pepporell,  Mass.  . ...  1000.00 

Auto  accident — death  benefits 
Richard  W.  Steenbruggen,  So.  Vernon.  Mass.  260.00 
Auto  accident — severely  injured  back 
Ralph  Delmolino,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  89.28 

Auto  accident — cut  face  &  injured  shoulder 

Earl  Wiggins,  Gardner,  Mass . .  64.29 

Wagon  accident — injured  stomach 

Alfred  Cermenaro,  No.  Adams,  Mass .  50.00 

Auto  accident — cut  head,  bruises 

Charles  E.  Bouchard,  Presque  Isle.  Me .  100.00 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs  and  jaw 

Lester  L.  Austin.  Fairfield,  Me . —  33.33 

Auto  accident— injured  chest 

Ernest  R.  Dunlap,  R.  I,  Gray  Me . .  40.00 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs  &  cut  kneo 

Celica  O’Neill,  R.  I,  Springfield,  Me .  105.71 

Auto  accident — injured  leg,  bruises 

George  O’Neill,  R.  I,  Springfield,  Me .  52.86 

Auto  accident — broken  knee  &  injured  hip 

Celia  N.  Gross,  Waldoboro,  Me . .  50.00 

Auto  accident — broken  knee  cap 

Cecile  E.  Caron,  R.  I,  Auburn.  Me . —  64.28 

Struck  by  truck — sprained  foot 

Lisle  A.  Eaton,  No.  Berwick,  Me . . .  130.00 

Struck  by  truck — broken  foot  &  injured  pelvic 

Densmore  Gorham,  R.  I.  Lyndonville,  Vt .  125.72 

Truck  accident — cut  knee  and  broken  ribs 

Eddie  Despault,  R.  I.  Waterville,  Vt. . .  72.86 

Auto  accident— fractured  skull  &  concussion 
Benjamin  Amadon,  R.  2.  Bennington,  Vt.  65.00 

Auto  accident — broken  hip  &  rib 

Homer  L.  DuBois.  Burlington.  Vt... . - .  60.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  ankle  &  bruised  chest 

Frederic  W.  Burgess,  deceased.  Barkhamsted. 

Conn . . . - .  1000.00 

Struck  by  truck — death  benefits 

John  Sipple,  Sr..  Johnsonburg.  N.  J .  28.57 

Aut.o  accident — injured  chest,  nose  &  leg 

David  Leonard.  R.  3,  Freehold.  N.  J .  33.57 

Auto  accident — sprained  knee  &  broken  nose 

Harry  Hadfi  ld,  Kenvil,  N.  J.  .  20.00 

Truck  accident — injured  pelvis  bone 

Thurston  A.  Brown,  Orange,  N.  J . . .  25.71 

Auto  accident- — severe  bruises 
Herbert  Polhemus,  R.  I.  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J.  42.86 
Auto  accident — cut  lip  &  abdomen 

John  H.  Bower.  Williamsport,  Pa.  .  32.86 

Vuto  accident  -bruises  &  shock 

Arthur  Lock.  Factoryville.  Pa.  .  38.57 

Auto  accident— broken  ankle 
Marvin  D,  Shoemak tr,  Granville  Summit,  Pa.  90,71 
Auto  accident— broken  pelvis 

John  Charles  Willson,  Rock  Hall,  Md, _  35,7! 

Auto  accident- — cuts 

C.  Lee  Metcalfe,  Union  Bridge,  Md. . -  80.0f 

Auto  accident— broken  knee  cap 
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ON  June  1,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  restored  the  cut  in  fluid  milk 
prices  which  went  into  effect  for  May.  This  price  restoration  didn’t  just 
happen.  It  came  as  the  result  of  dairy  farmers  presenting  a  united  front  and 
telling  their  story  to  those  who  were  able  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  decreased  the  fluid  milk  price  on  May  1 
from  $5.46  to  $5.02,  although  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  other  producer  or¬ 
ganizations  protested  that  such  a  cut  was  not  justified.  The  Dairymen’s  League, 
speaking  for  its  27,000  members,  pointed  out  that  production  costs  continued 
high  while  milk  production  was  substantially  lower  than  during  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  that  there  were  higher  competitive  prices  in  other  adjacent  mar¬ 
kets,  which  endangered  the  New  York  milk  supply. 


The  League  Takes  Action 

The  Dairymen’s  League  initiated  a  special  meeting  of  producer  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Ithaca  during  May  to  lay  plans  for  getting  the  milk  price 
increased.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  producer  representatives  made  a 
trip  to  Washington  to  impress  upon  government  officials  the  hardship 
of  the  May  price  to  producers  and  the  effect  that  it  would  have  on 
milk  production  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It  was  following  this 
meeting  that  the  milk  price  was  restored  to  $5.46.  Producer  groups 
were  successful  where  other  means  had  failed. 

Production  Costs  For  The  Months  Ahead 

Now  that  the  June  price  has  been  secured,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
is  seeking  to  have  established  an  adequate  price  level  for  dairy  farmers 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  League  is  not  satisfied  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  month  to  month  price  arrangement,  but  is  seeking  a  definite  price 


schedule  to  take  care  of  seasonal  production  costs  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  League  believes  such  a  step  is  necessary  in  order  that  farmers 
will  know  where  they  stand  and  what  they  can  count  on. 


Consumers  Benefit ,  Too 

Not  only  was  the  League  influential  in  getting  the  price  restored,  but 
it  also  recognized  the  danger  of  public  misunderstanding  and  loss  of 
good  will  in  the  consumers’  minds.  Therefore,  the  League  took  steps  to 
explain  the  situation  to  consumers  through  the  press  and  radio. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  has  always  considered  it  a  part  ot  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  its  farmer-members  to  help  consumers  to  better  under¬ 
stand  why  farmers  must  have  adequate  prices  in  order  to  produce  suffi¬ 
cient  supplies  of  milk  and  also  to  maintain  their  own  standards  of  living. 

A  fair  price  for  milk  is  in  the  consumers’  best  interests  as  well  as 
those  of  the  farm  families  who  provide  milk  and  dairy  products  for  the 
millions  of  consumers  in  the  New  York  Milkshed. 
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LABOR-SAVING  devices — gas  engines, 
electric  motors  and  what  not — are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  the  aches  and  pains 
out  of  farming.  I  don’t  think  they  really 
have.  All  they’ve  done  is  just  move  the  aches 
and  pains  around  to  different  places. 

Hay  pains,  which  in  the  first  few  days  of 
unaccustomed  pitching  on  and  pitching  off 
gave  one  twinges  in  the  back,  wrists  and 
shoulders,  have  largely  disappeared  with  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  loaders  and  blow¬ 
ers.  But  I  can’t  seem  to  recall  that  hay  pains 
were  any  worse  than  this  new  tractor  agony. 

Twenty  years  ago  after  the  first  full  day  of 
haying,  it  was  a  joy  to  hobble  in  from  the 
barn  and  just  sit  down.  A  comparable  day’s 
work  on  a  tractor  has  now  made  standing  up 
a  major  pleasure.  The  aches  and  pains  of 
farming  have  neither  increased  nor  diminish¬ 
ed  with  the  years.  The  changes  have  occurred 
only  in  their  anatomical  location. 

Much  scientific  research  and  mechanical 
ingenuity  have  gone  into  perfecting  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery,  but  I  can’t  see  where  the 
tractor  seat  has  been  given  a  moment’s 
thought  on  the  part  of  designers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  engine,  tires  and  accessories, 
yes;  the  seat,  no.  Farmers,  too,  wear  out  here 
and  there  in  the  course  of  time,  but  for  them 
nobody  carries  spare  parts  or  replacements  to 
keep  them  going  through  the  busy  season. 
The  driver’s  seat  on  the  newest  tractor,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  is  precisely  the  same  size 


and  shape  as 
the  one  on  the 
Meadow  -  King 
mower  that  was 
taken  out  to  the 
dump  in  our  woodloc 
forty  years  ago. 

There  is  an  excellent  rea¬ 
son,  no  doubt,  why  a  tractor 
if*  I  .  can’t  be  provided  with  an  over- 
| stuffed,  richly  upholstered  seat  for 
the  driver,  together  with  a  back  rest 
reaching  well  above  the  kidneys,  but  I’ve 
never  been  able  to  figure  out  what  the  rea¬ 
son  is.  Desk  workers  often  solve  a  similar 
personal  problem  by  carrying  their  uphol¬ 
stery  around  with  them,  but  farmers,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  do  not  seem  to  have  learned 
that  trick. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  aches  and 
pains  incident  to  farming  that  have  come 
down  to  us  unchanged  through  the  years.  I 
give  you  poison  ivy,  bee  stings  and  nettle 
rash!  I  don’t  know  how  old  a  man  has  to 
be  before  he  learns  not  to  pick  a  bunch  of 
weeds  off  the  edge  of  a  load  of  hay  without 
first  ascertaining  that  the  weeds  in  question 
are  not  nettles.  I  got  some  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  about  nettles  that  way  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  Spanish  War,  and  had  the  infor¬ 
mation  confirmed  in  the  same  manner  only 
last  week.  Nettle  rash,  I  find,  remains  the 
same  after  a  lapse  of  half  a  century. 

Bee  stings,  too,  haven’t  changed  the  least 
bit,  either  in  the  sensations  they  create  or 
in  the  spontaneous  comments  they  wring 
from  the  suffering  tiller  of  the  soil.  Church 
members  and  the  unregenerate  are  pretty  apt 
to  mention  the  same  topics  when  someone 
stirs  up  a  family  of  hornets  or  sticks  a  hay 
fork  into  a  bumble  bee’s  nest. 

Horses  don’t  step  on  a  careless  foot  as  fre¬ 
quently,  or  as  painfully,  as  they  once  did 
but  that’s  only  because  there  aren’*t  so  many 
horses.  And  it’s  been  a  long  time  since  any 
farmer  up  our  road  hit  his  skull  with  a  musi¬ 
cal  clang  while  threshing  out  a  few  bundles 


of  wheat  with  a  flail.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I 
haven’t  even  seen  a  flail  for  twenty-five 
years,  or  a  cradle  either,  for  that  matter. 
And  you’d  probably  hunt  quite  a  while  now¬ 
adays  before  you’d  find  a  farmer  capable 
of  using  either  implement. 

But  as  against  the  passing  of  the  flail  and 
the  cradle,  electric  fences  have  introduced  a 
brand  new  menace  to  the  serenity  of  rural 
life.  In  one  lesson,  it’s  often  possible  to  teach 
a  pig,  a  cow  or  a  colt  not  to  lean  against  an 
electric  fence,  but  it  takes  longer  for  a  hired 
man  past  seventy-five  to  acquire  the  same 
useful  knowledge.  Man  and  boy,  old  Albert 
has  picked  up  the  habit  of  leaning  against 
a  fence  when  he  feels  the  need  of  resting  up 
for  a  minute.  You  can  tell  him  that  wire  is 
hot  until  you’re  black  in  the  face  and  that 
he  can’t  touch  it,  or  lean  against  it,  or  sit 
on  it  the  way  he  would  with  a  Virginia  worm 
or  a  stake  and  rider  without  something  hap¬ 
pening  that  will  make  his  pants  sparkle.  But 
it  doesn’t  do  any  good.  Half  the  time  you 
will  not  have  gone  a  rod  before  you  see  the 
flash  and  realize  that  Albert  has  again  il¬ 
luminated  the  world  about  him;  the  other 
half  of  the  time,  you  will  have  inadvertently 
touched  the  darn  thing  yourself  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  mysteries  of  electricity  to  Albert 
and  it’s  your  own  pants  that  are  setting  off 
the  fireworks.  Oh,  well!  Electric  fence  pains 
don’t  last  as  long  as  a  bad  case  of  poison 
ivy,  but  while  they’re  working  they  keep  you 
busy. 

It  all  goes  back,  I  dare  say,  to  Adam’s 
little  mistake  which  drove  him  out  of  Eden 
and  made  him  and  his  descendants  tillers  of 
the  soil  and  subject  to  all  the  aches  and  pains 
incident  to  farming.  Labor-saving  devices 
have  not  freed  us  from  the  curse  of  Adam.  All 
the  original  vocational  ills  are  still  with  us, 
although  the  symptoms  now  appear  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  some  new  ones  are  added 
every  year  that  Adam  never  heard  of.  Al¬ 
bert’s  glistening  pants,  for  example,  and 
mine,  too. 
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Why  It  Will  Pay  To 


f  J  ECENT  experience  on  Northeastern 
farms  has  shown  that  grassland  ferti- 
'  ^lizer  applied  at  this  time  of  year  is  one 
of  the  best  investments  farmers  can  make. 
Fertilizer  applied  after  the  first  cutting  of 
hay  or  between  grazings  will  increase  late 
summer  and  fall  growth  and  put  the  stand 
in  a  healthy  condition  for  winter.  Also,  the 
application  of  fertilizer  at  this  time  fits  well 
in  the  work  schedules  on  many  farms. 

What  Grassland  Fertilizer  Will  Do 

According  to  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
in  G.L.F.  territory,  an  acre  of  well-fertilized 
pasture  containing  Ladino  clover  will  pro¬ 
duce  two  to  three  times  as  much  milk  as  an 
acre  of  unimproved  pasture.  Grass  is  in¬ 
expensive  feed,  too.  While  100  lbs.  of  T.D.N. 
cost  at  least  66.00  when  purchased  in  grain, 
the  same  feeding  value  can  be  obtained  from 
well-fertilized  pasture  for  only  about  SI. 00. 

What  Fertilizer 

For  legumes,  lime,  phosphate  and  potash 
are  needed  first  of  all,  since  legumes  usually 
take  care  of  their  own  nitrogen  needs  as  well 
as  a  good  part  of  the  needs  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  grass.  For  the  true  grasses,  nitrogen 
is  of  first  importance. 


First  .  .  .  take  care  of  the  lime  needs. 
Second  .  .  .  apply  fertilizer  as  follows: 

Ladino  clover  and  alfalfa  topdressing — 

0-19-19  plus  borax 
0-20-20 
0-14-14 

Gran-Phosphate  to  balance  manure 

Permanent  pasture  topdressing — 

5-10-10 

0-20-20 

0-14-14 

Gran-Phosphate  to  balance  manure 

August  seedings  of  Ladino  clover  and  alfalfa — 
0-20-20 
5-10-10 
4-12-8 

Gran-Phosphate 

Where  true  grasses  predominate* — 

10-10-10 

Gran-Phosphate  to  balance  manure 
Ammonium  nitrate  (If  phosphorous  and 
potash  were  applied  the  year  before) 
*High  nitrogen  grades  are  still  scarce. 

Your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can 
supply  grassland  fertilizer  for  application 
right  now.  The  men  at  the  service  agencies 
will  be  glad  to  talk  over  the  results  you  can 
expect  from  a  well-rounded  grassland  pro¬ 
gram  on  your  farm. 


I  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  northern 
Pennsylvania—  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


DDT  FOR  GRAIN  BINS 

Within  a  few  days,  Northeastern  farmers  will 
start  harvesting  wheat.  So  right  now  is  a  good 
time  to  inspect  grain  bins  before  the  new  crop 
comes  in.  If  the  bins  have  been  infested  with 
weevil  or  other  insects,  they  should  be  cleaned 
out  and  sprayed  with  DDT. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  treating  bins 
that  are  still  empty: 

1.  Follow  an  overall  sanitary  program  that 
includes  cleaning  up  the  bins  and  the  granary 
room.  Do  a  thorough  job  of  sweeping  and  burn 
the  sweepings. 

2.  Spray  the  bins  with  DDT  before  filling 
with  grain.  Make  the  spray  by  using  6  to  10  lbs. 
of  G.L.F.  50%  DDT  Wettable  Powder  per  100 
gals,  of  water.  Spray  the  bins  until  they  are  wet 
down  good,  stopping  before  there  is  much 
run-off. 

3.  If  insects  appear  after  grain  is  in  the  bins, 
it  is  too  late  to  use  DDT.  Then  it  is  necessary 
to  seal  all  the  cracks  in  the  granary  (use  wet 
newspapers  or  masking  tape  around  the  doors 
and  windows),  and  fumigate  with  Dowfume  75. 
Use  5  gals,  of  Dowfume  per  1000  bushels  of  grain. 

Your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  supply 
both  DDT  50%  Wettable  Powder  and  Dow¬ 
fume  75. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

KEEP  HENS  COMFORTABLE 

A  hen  that  is  suffering  from  heat  is  apt  to 
show  her  discomfort  by  dropping  off  in  produc¬ 
tion  or  going  into  a  molt.  That’s  why  it  pays  to 
keep  layers  comfortable  in  the  summer  months. 

If  you  can,  it’s  a  good  plan  to  move  laying 
birds  to  barracks  or  cooler  quarters.  If  that  isn’t 
possible,  here  are  some  suggestions  that  will  help 
make  the  regular  laying  house  more  comfortable: 

1.  Sec  that  the  birds  have  plenty  of  room  .  .  . 
five  or  six  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  bird. 

2.  Provide  the  best  ventilation  you  can  by 
opening  the  rear  windows  as  well  as  those  at  the 
front  of  the  house.  You  might  put  on  wire  doors 
in  place  of  the  wooden  ones. 

3.  Move  the  nests  an  inch  or  two  away  from 
the  wall  so  there  will  be  a  greater  circulation 
of  air. 

4.  Keep  a  good  supply  of  fresh,  cool  water  i» 
front  of  the  birds  all  of  the  time. 


☆  ☆  ☆ 


KEEP  HENS  EATING 

In  warm  weather,  laying  hens  and  pullets  also 
may  get  a  little  fussy  about  their  eating.  If  feed 
consumption  goes  down,  egg  production  soon 

.  follows.  ,  .  r  .  v. 

When  birds  won’t  eat  enough  to  support  nign 
egg  production,  try  feeding  a  wet  mash  or  G.L.F 

60-40  pellets.  .i. 

When  you  use  pellets  — such  as  G.L.h.  WMU 
pellets— feed  them  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five 
pounds  a  day  for  each  hundred  birds.  They  will 
usually  accomplish  the  same  results  as  the  wet 
mash.  Many  poult rymen  feed  both— giving  two 
-  pounds  of  pellets  per  hundred  birds  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — and  wet  mash  late  in  the  afternoon. 


New  Listening  Pleasure  For 
The  Farm  Family 

Ask  at  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
about  the  new  G.L.F.  FM-AM  Radio, 
designed  especially  for  rural  listening. 


A  New  And  Valuable 
Farm  Tool 
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Your  Garden 
in  JULY 


MANY  a  GARDEN  planted  in  April 
or  May  with  the  best  of  intentions 
acquires  a  sad,  neglected  look  in  July. 
On  the  farm,  other  tasks  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  owner  and,  in  the  vill¬ 
age,  gardeners  may  succumb  to  the 
lure  of  the  trout  stream  or  the  golf 
course. 

The  first  step  in  preventing  garden 
degeneration  is  a  daily  inspection  by 
someone.  The  old  proverb  “Out  of  sight 
out  of  mind”  applies  to  gardens  as 
well  as  to  other  matters.  This  inspec¬ 
tion  should  be  easy,  because  to  get 
full  returns  for  your  effort  you  should 
be  eating  something  from  the  garden 
every  day,  and  when  you  go  out  to 
collect  the  fruits  of  your  labor  it  takes 
but  a  few  minutes  to  check  on  weeds, 
bugs  and  diseases.  A  cultivation  when 
needed  is  twice  as  effective  as  one 
overdue,  and  a  few  puffs  of  the  duster 
are  more  effective  before  the  damage  is 
done. 

Bags  an«l  Blights 

The  most  important  development  in 
controlling  bugs  and  diseases  in  the 
garden  was  the  discovery  that  a  dust 
containing  fixed  copper  and  rotenone 
will  control  most  of  them.  Use  it  on 
snap  beans,  lima  beans,  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflower  and  melons.  This  may 
not  be  the  best  treatment  in  all  cases, 
but  few  gardeners  can  afford  to  treat 
each  bug  and  each  disease  with  a 
different  dust  or  spray. 

When  it  comes  to  cultivating,  early 
working  of  the  soil  is  most  important. 
If  the  job  was  done  when  it  should 
have  been,  the  vegetables  will  now  be 
ahead  of  the  weeds,  but  if  you  missed 
a  few  it  takes  but  a  minute  to  pull 
some  as  you  go  along.  At  the  same 
time,  thin  out  the  rows  that  are  too 
thick  and  give  the  remaining  vege¬ 
tables  room  to  grow. 

Water 


they  are  small. 

The  farm  freezer  offers  another 
means  of  getting  full  value  from  a  gar¬ 
den.  Insofar  as  you  neglected  to  make 
several  plantings  of  vegetables  to 
lengthen  the  season,  the  freezer  will 
help  fill  the  gap.  If  peas  from  the 
garden  are  finished  in  mid-July  or 
sweet  corn  on  September  first,  and  if 
you  have  a  desire  for  peas  or  corn  the 
following  week,  dip  into  the  freezer 
and  have  some.  Then  fill  up  the  space 
with  lima  beans,  peaches,  apple  sauce 
or  what  have  you.  There  is  still  time  to 
do  some  garden  planting— snap  beans, 
leaf  lettuce  or  endive,  late  cabbage 
plants,  cauliflower,  even  sweet  corn  in 
areas  with  late  frosts. 

Abundant  evidence  is  available  that 
time  spent  on  the  garden  will  pay  bet¬ 
ter  returns  than  on  most  other  crops. 
Many  people  agree  with  this  but  do 
not  act  in  accordance  with  their  belief. 
With  a  farm  freezer,  plus  tidy  rows  of 
cans  in  the  cellar,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  eat  something  grown  in  the 
garden  every  day  of  the  year.  That 
surely  helps  the  budget  and,  equally 
important,  vegetables  are  both  good 
and  good  for  you.— H.L.C. 
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A  dry  spell  can  make  a  garden  look 
sick,  but  few  farmers  have  facilities  for 
supplying  water.  If  you  do  water  the 
garden,  remember  that  a  good  soaking 
once  a  week  is  far  better  than  a 
sprinkling  every  day.  Gardens  on  land 
well  supplied  with  manure — therefore 
high  in  humus  with  its  water-holding 
capacity — and  where  a  mass  of  weeds 
is  not  stealing  moisture  from  the  vege¬ 
tables  can  stand  a  surprising  amount 
of  dry  weather. 

The  Farm  Freezer 

There  is  little  object  in  growing 
vegetables  that  are  not  used.  There 
should  be  something  ready  to  harvest 
every  day.  There  is  always  the  temp- 
ation  to  wait  until  the  crop  is  in  its 
Prime  before  eating  it,  but  a  better 
Pian  is  to  start  harvesting  early.  In 

at  way  the  season  for  each  vegetable 
Wl  b0  lengthened.  Thin  out  beets  and 
j^e  them  for  greens.  Begin  harvesting 
e  hee,  cabbage  and  radishes  when 


“  9>ng  from  the  way  my  home- 
°f '  stumps  the  old  man,  ya 
 °n  f  (fove  to  know  a  thing." 


Mowing  and  Handling 
Heavy  Hay  for  Grass 
Silage 

HAY  on  good  land  in  the 
Northeast,  especially  on  new 
seedings,  is  heavy.  In  fact,  it  is 
so  heavy  that  the  man  who  owns 
a  field  harvester  is  having  diffi¬ 
culty  when  he  attempts  to  pick 
up  a  windrow  of  green  grass  for 
silage  that  is  made  with  a  7-foot 
cutter  bar  and  a  windrower. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
machine.  No  matter  how  good  a 
machine  may  be,  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  work  it  can  handle.  The 
immediate  question  is  how  to 
handle  the  difficulty.  There  are 
several  solutions. 

1.  While  it  is  obviously  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  full-width  cut  the 
first  time  around  the  field,  it  is 
possible,  and  in  many  cases  de¬ 
sirable,  thereafter,  to  take  a  4 14 
or  5  foot  bite  rather  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  mow  a  7-foot  swath.  The 
windrower  will  handle  the  narrow 
swaths  better  and  the  crop  har¬ 
vester  will  pick  the  windrow  up 
without  trouble. 

2.  You  may  be  able  to  buy  a 
shorter  cutter  bar  which  will  be 
preferable  than  taking  a  half  bite 
because  there  will  be  less  side 
draft  on  your  tractor.  Inasmuch 
as  the  growth  of  hay  varies  from 
season  to  season,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  obvious  advantages  of  own¬ 
ing  two  different  cutter  bars  of 
different  lengths. 

3.  If  neither  of  the  previous 
suggestions  seem  feasible,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  take  off  the 
windrower,  to  cut  the  grass 
in  full  7  foot  widths,  and  then 
to  use  a  side  delivery  rake  to 
make  the  windrows,  but  to  make 
them  only  as  large  as  the  crop 
harvester  can  handle. 


TBAOE 


STEEL  THRESHERS 


Bring  you  all  the  advantages  of  welded  construction, 
ball  and  roller  bearings,  spiral  beater,  gravity  cleaner, 
lalesl  attachments,  and  other  improvements.  Light 
running,  Frick  threshers  do  a  bigger  day’s  work.  Two 
sizes:  22x36  and  28x47.  Get  full  details  now  from 
the  Frick  Branch  or  Dealer.  Branches  at :  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y,,  Williamsport,  Penna.,  among  other  points. 


WAYNESBORO 


B-K  is  easy  and  economical  to 
use.  It’s  a  chlorine  bearing  pow¬ 
der  with  50%  available  chlorine. 
And  it's  the  chlorine  that  gets 
the  bacteria.  Many  bacteria,  in¬ 
cluding  Tbermodurics — those 
bacteria  that  survive  pasteuriza¬ 
tion,  are  the  cause  of  high  counts 
and  poor  quality  milk.  Help 
reduce  bacteria  for  a  few  cents 
a  day  w  ith  tried  and  tested  B-K. 

Adopt  the  B-K  Sanitation  Plan 

The  B-K  Plan  is  a  time-tested, 
economical  way  to  keep  utensils 
clean  and  sanitized.  Rinse  all 
utensils  and  wipe  teats  and  ud¬ 
ders  with  B-K  solution  before 
milking  .  .  .  rinse  and  then  scrub 
utensils  after  milking  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Manual  Kleanser. 

These  simple  steps  have  helped 
many  average-sized  farms  get 
amazingly  low  counts — and  high 
profits.  Send  for  helpful  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  profitable  B-K  Plan. 
Write  to  Dept.  AA,  B-K  Divi¬ 
sion,  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups 
write  to  American  Agriculturist 
Play  Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  our  list  of  plays. 
Please  enclose  three  cent  stamp 
for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cent's  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 

Newest  addition  to  our  list  is 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR,  a  lively 
and  amusing  take-off  of  a  radio 
skit  which  will  provide  fun  on  any 
farm  organization  program  and  is 
a  "natural"  for  vocational  Ag.  stu¬ 
dents.  FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
is  35  cents  a  copy  and  may  be 
ordered  from  the  above  address. 
-  ~  - - 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — set  in  August 

September,  October  wii]  bear  next  Spring.  Send  for 
free  descriptive  price  list  of  ail  leading  varieties.  Also 
Transplanted  Plants  for  July  setting. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Millbury,  Mats. 


The  only  horse  that 
doesn’t  need 


Absorbine  now  and  then 


\pehnVh7sai.t/ 


DAIRY  CHEMICALS 


CANVAS  COVERS 


9  @  $5.11  !  9  X  12  @ 

,  _  -  x  20  @  $24.34.  Other 

sizes  proportionately  low  priced-  Write  for  samples  and 
complete  price  list. 

AT  W  n  n  n  ’  C  92  Washington  St. 

M  I  WW  U  V  1/  9  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Large  tent*  to  rent  for  Auction  Sales. 


•  Absorbine  is  especially  helpful  in  re¬ 
lieving  windgall,  curb,  thoroughpin  .  .  . 
puffs,  strains  and  bruises.  A  stand-by  for 
50  years  .  .  .  Absorbine  is  used  by  many 
veterinarians.  Does  not  blister  or  remove 
hair.  At  all  druggists  .  .  .  only  $2.50  for 
a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE.. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 
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T1IE  EDITORIAL 


IT  IS  NOW  -ILLY 

T  IS  NOW  JULY,  &  the  Sunne  is  gotten  up  to  his 
height,  whose  heat  parcheth  the  earth,  and  bumes 
up  the  grasse  on  the  mountaines.  Now  begins  the 
Cannon  of  heaven  to  rattle,  and  when  the  fire  is  put 
to  the  charge,  it  breaketh  out  among  the  Cloudes. 
The  stones  of  congealed  water  cut  off  the  eares  of 
the  Corne:  and  the  black*  stormes  affright  the  faint¬ 
hearted:  .  .  .  Now  doe  the  Reapers  try  their  backs 
and  their  Armes,  and  the  lusty  Youthes  pitch  the 

sheafes  into  the  Cart . the  Souldier  now  hath 

a  hot  march,  and  the  Lawyer  sweats  in  his  lyned 
Gowne  .  .  .  Nicholas  Breton  in  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  Almanack. 

THREAT  TO  ENLARGE  THE 
MILK  SHED 

OR  MANY  YEARS,  every  time  there  has  been 
a  threatened  shortage  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  has 
threatened  to  go  outside  the  milk  shed  to  increase 
the  supply.  The  Board  of  Health  has  already  an¬ 
nounced  that  milk  and  cream  to  be  used  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  will  be  admitted  from  unin¬ 
spected  areas  beginning  August  15. 

Increasing  milk  production  costs  and  the  high 
price  for  feed  are  rapidly  cutting  down  the  number 
of  dairy  cows.  Where  the  Board  of  Health  makes  a 
mistake  is  in  thinking  that  it  can  bring  milk  or 
cream  to  meet  its  own  quality  standards  from  dis¬ 
tant  places  to  New  York  City  at  present  retail 
prices. 

Tire  best  way  to  insure  a  milk  supply  is  to  pay 
an  adequate  price  for  it.  How  much  better  it  would 
be  for  both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  were  the 
authorities  willing  to  get  back  of  a  price  program 
that  would  ensure  an  adequate  local  supply  of  milk! 

Speaking  of  a  price  program,  it  is  increasingly 
evident  that  the  price  formula  in  the  New  York 
marketing  order  is  entirely  unsatisfactory  from  the 
dairymen’s  standpoint.  For  one  thing,  it  is  nonsense 
to  continue  to  use  the  price  of  butter  as  a  part  of 
the  formula  for  determining  the  price  of  fluid  milk. 
New  England  dairymen  now  have  a  price  formula 
which  is  bringing  them  much  more  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  so-called  Boston  Formula  might  need 
some  modification  for  use  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed,  but  whatever  method  is  used,  it  is  time  for  a 
change  in  the  fixing  of  the  milk  prices  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed. 

A  "DRY  NIGHT  GLIB” 

EVERYONE  INTERESTED  in  young  people  de¬ 
plores  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  good  places 
of  entertainment  in  most  communities.  We  talk 
about  keeping  the  young  people  at  home,  employed, 
interested,  and  happy  locally,  but  little  is  done  about 
it.  The  young  folks  have  a  right  to  good  times  and 
wholesome  recreation  while  they  are  still  young 
and  if  they  don’t  get  it  in  the  right  places  they  may 
get  it  in  the  wrong  ones. 

That  is  why  I  was  so  interested  when  I  heard 
that  my  friend  Mr.  Frank  Gannett,  publisher  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  had  established  what  is  known 
as  The  Bam  or  The  Gannett  Youth  Club  at  East 
Henrietta,  near  Rochester,  New  York.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Gannett  likes  to  call  a  “dry  night  club.” 

In  the  year  since  it  was  set  up,  40,000  young 
people  have  attended  the  dances  and  parties  at  The 
Barn.  A  large  part  of  these  young  people  come  from 
the  rural  communities.  The  Young  Cooperators  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  members  of  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  high  school  students  are  regular  patrons 
of  The  Barn.  Good  orchestras  and  floor  shows  are 
put  on  by  high  school  talent  nearly  every  Friday 
and  Saturday  night.  Prices  of  admission  and  food 
are  kept  at  a  minimum  and  any  deficit  is  met  by 
Mr.  Gannett. 

It  would  seem  that  it  should  be  possible  for  any 
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community,  even  without  financial  help  from  any 
one  individual,  to  find  a  satisfactory  place  where 
young  people  of  the  whole  community  could  get  to¬ 
gether  for  good  times  under  wholesome  conditions 

HAltD  BUT  PLEASANT 

COUPLE  OF  COLLEGE  students  who  were 
raised  on  farms  are  helping  me  with  my  haying. 

I  was  very  much  interested  to  hear  them  both  re¬ 
mark,  rather  emphatically,  that  in  spite  of  the 
hard  work  they’d  rather  work  at  haying  than  at 
any  other  job,  on  the  farm  or  off. 

That  surprised  me,  but  I  feel  the  same  way.  I’ll 
never  forget  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  I 
always  had  when  we  started  the  mowing  machine 
on  the  first  hay  job  on  the  old  farm.  Of  course,  I 
must  admit  that  by  the  time  the  long  haying  job 
was  done,  I  had  lost  a  lot  of  that  enthusiasm! 

Methods  of  handling  hay  have  changed  and  are 
changing  rapidly  since  I  was  a  boy,  but  there’s  still 
something  about  new-mown  hay  that  does  things  to 
my  spirit. 

SHOVE  BALK  FROM  THE  TABLE 

OW  WOULD  YOU  feel  if  you  were  sentenced 
for  life  to  have  a  weight  of  from  20  to  50  pounds 
attached  to  you  which  you  had  to  carry  around 
night  and  day  the  year  round?  That’s  what  too  fat 
people  are  doing. 

Just  to  carry  that  weight  every  day  of  your  life 
would  make  you  tired  and  would  put  an  extra  strain 
on  you  and  your  heart  at  a  time  of  life  when  you 
should  be  taking  it  easier  instead  of  harder.  Further, 
more,  overweight  makes  one  more  susceptible  to  all 
sorts  of  diseases. 

In  talking  with  a  doctor  recently,  he  told  me  that 
most  fat  people  alibi  themselves  by  laying  their 
overweight  to  glandular  disturbance.  Then  he  laugh, 
ed  and  continued: 

“But  most  fat  folks  cannot  blame  it  on  their 
glands.  In  plain  words,  they  eat  too  much.” 

It  takes  considerable  willpower  to  cut  down  the 
intake  of  food,  but  it  can  be  done.  Skip  the  desserts, 
ease  off  a  little  on  carbohydrates,  and  don’t  eat 
candy.  If  you  have  been  accustomed  to  hard  physi¬ 
cal  labor  and  eating  heartily,  reduce  the  eats  when 
you  ease  off  the  work.  Don’t  do  any  drastic  reducing 
without  the  advice  of  your  doctor,  but  if  you  are 
overweight,  think  it  over.  A  return  to  a  normal 
weight  may  add  years  to  your  life  and  certainly  will 
add  to  your  comfort  and  happiness. 

FOB  BETTER  POTATOES 

Y  FRIEND,  H.  J.  (Red)  Evans,  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  Cooperative  Seed  Potato  Associ¬ 
ation,  is  back  from  a  trip  through  the  potato-grow¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  South,  and  reports: 

“We  visited  most  of  the  potato  sections  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
There  is  every  indication  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  potatoes.  The  crop  looks  especially  good  in  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

“The  potato  industry  is  attempting  to  improve 
itself  as  an  industry.  Shippers  were  refusing  to  sell 
“B’s”  and  lew  grade  potatoes.  This  should  mean 
that  the  consuming  public  will  have  better  quality, 
and  perhaps  we  can  see  potato  consumption  in¬ 
crease.  We  found  increasing  evidence  of  a  real  in¬ 
terest  in  putting  up  a  better  package.  Some  of  the 
shipping  points  are  washing  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  and  in  some  cases  packing  in  consumer-sized 
units.  We  visited  one  packing  shed  with  a  capacity 
of  over  100  cars  a  day.  When  it  comes  to  volume  po¬ 
tatoes,  New  York  as  yet  has  not  got  started. 

“Another  indication  that  the  potato  industry 
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knows  what  is  going  on  is  the  fact  that  represent*' 
fives  from  31  states  recently  requested  the  support 
to  be  reduced  to  60%  instead  of  90%  of  parity  a* 
now  established.” 

For  years,  we  of  American  Agriculturist  have 
maintained  that  potato  growers  were  missing  a  be) 
by  not  paying  more  attention  to  the  consumers  in 
the  smaller  markets.  Apparently,  the  organized 
growers  are  recognizing  this  fact  and  are  looking 
forward  to  grading  and  packing  a  better  quality 
product. 

BLUE  PRINTS  FOR  FARROWING 
CRATE 

OW  MADDENING  it  is  to  have  a  sow  farrow  1 
nice  big  litter  of  pigs  only  to  have  her  lie  on 
them  and  kill  half  or  all  of  them!  That’s  the  reason 
why  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the  farrowing 
crate  for  brood  sows  which  Ed  Babcock  describes 
on  his  page  this  time. 

If  enough  of  you  are  interested,  we’ll  have  some 
blueprint  plans  drawn  up  and  will  sell  them  to  you 
at  cost,  which  ought  not  to  be  over  25c.  If  you  wanl 
a  set,  write  immediately  to  American  Agriculturist 
Dept.  H.,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  If  there  are  enough 
orders  we  should  have  the  plans  ready  by  August  1 

TRY  A  DETERGENT 

FEW  DAYS  AGO  in  New  York  City  I  listener 
to  an  executive  of  a  large  concern  which  manU' 
1'ac.tures  a  detergent  or  soapless  powder  enthusi¬ 
astically  describe  his  firm’s  product  and  saw  him 
demonstrate  some  of  its  different  uses. 

Believe  it  or  not,  I  sometimes  wash  dishes  an« 
do  other  housework,  so  I  came  home  and  tried  oul 
the  detergent  and  have  become  as  enthusiastic  an 
advocate  of  these  relatively  new  cleansing  agent? 
as  is  my  New  York  friend.  If  you  haven’t  used  them 
give  them  a  trial,  and  try  several  of  the  different 
brands  until  you  find  one  that  you  think  gives  you 
the  best  results.  Some  of  them  are  advertised  to 
make  “wet  water  wetter.”  They  certainly  soften  the 
hardest  water. 

Proper  use  of  a  detergent  never  leaves  a  rim  ol 
grease  around  the  dishpan.  Your  glassware  shines 
without  polishing.  The  detergents  are  excellent  fo.' 
washing  windows,  floors,  in  the  bathroom  anc 
some  of  them  are  particularly  good  in  washing 
milking  utensils. 

SHE  LIKES  "THE  SETTLERS” 

LL  MY  LIFE  the  American  Agriculturist  ha* 
been  one  of  our  magazines.  I  have  read  all  the 
serials  published  by  it,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  I 
think  ‘The  Settlers’  is  tire  best  of  them  all.  It  es¬ 
pecially  appeals  to  me  as  my  great-grandfather  was 
one  of  the  Catskill  pioneers.  And  it  is  such  a  whole¬ 
some  story,  educational  and  good  reading  for  the 
whole  family.” — Mrs.  D.F.V.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  getting  many  letters  like  the  above.  Folks 
seem  to  like  this  tale  of  the  old  Frontier.  You  can 
still  catch  up  on  the  story  by  reading  the  synopsis. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HIS  HAPPENED  before  the  New  Look: 

Two  men  named  Wood  and  Stone  were  standing 
on  a  street  corner.  A  pretty  girl  walked  by.  Woo 
turned  to  Stone;  Stone  turned  to  Wood;  they  both 
turned  to  rubber;  and  the  girl  turned  into  a  drug 
store. 

*  *  * 

IT  45  MILES  per  hour,  sing  "Highways  are 
^  Happy  Ways.” 

At  55  miles,  sing  “I’m  But  a  Strangei 
Heaven  is  My  Home.” 

At  65  miles,  sing  “Nearer  My  God  to  Ihee. 

At  75  miles,  sing  “When  the  Roll  is  called 
Yonder,  I’ll  Be  There.”  )( 

At  85  miles,  sing  “Lord,  I’m  Coming  Home. 
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After  the  War  of  1812 

By  A.  B,  GENUNG 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  second  of 
four  short  stories  relating  how  an 
eastern  family  farm  weathered  the  de¬ 
pressions  following  four  great  wars. 
The  first  appeared  on  page  5  of  the 
June  5  issue. 

THE  Robertson  boy,  who  lived  down 
the  Bridle  Road  a  piece,  rode  into 
the  Rhodes  dooryard  and  tied  his 
horse  to  a  young  pine  in  front  of  the 
cabin.  He  was  excited. 

“War’s  over!”  he  shouted  as  David 
Rhodes  appeared  around  the  corner  of 
the  log  sheep-fold. 

“Who  says  so?”  David  was  incredu¬ 
lous. 

“News  came  into  Ithaca  on  a  flax 
boat  from  the  north.  Pa  heard  it. 
President  Madison  has  give  out  a  proc¬ 
lamation.” 

“I’ll  b’lieve  it  when  th’  boys  come 
back  from  Niagary.” 

“It’s  so.  Pa  b’lieves  it.” 

And  it  was  so;  though  it  took  weeks 
for  the  President’s  proclamation  to 
reach  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
even  then  it  was  widely  disbelieved, 
until  the  men  who  had  been  in  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  line  gradually  came  strag¬ 
gling  back. 

Yes,  the  War  of  1812  was  over. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  farmers 
of  the  back  country  began  to  realize 
it  in  more  ways  than  one.  They  didn’t 
know  anything  about  inflation  of  the 
currency,  at  least  most  of  them  didn’t, 
so  they  laid  the  blame  for  the  high 
prices  chiefly  on  the  British  blockade. 
Now  with  the  blockade  ended  and  the 
banks  gradually  resuming  payment  in 
hard  money,  prices  began  to  fall. 

It  was  on  the  first  snow  of  1817  that 
David  yoked  up  his  steers  and  took  a 
sled  load  of  wheat  down  to  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna.  When  he  came  back  his 
face  was  grim. 

“Buyers  in  Owego  didn’t  want  to  pay 
even  three  shillings,”  he  reported,  “an’ 
at  that  they  made  me  take  it  all  in 
trade.” 

Truly  the  times  were  getting  hard. 
The  next  fall  when  they  slaughtered, 
those  sides  of  prime  beef,  delivered  at 
the  wharf  in  Ithaca,  fetched  just  three 
cents  a  pound.  Yet  when  they  visited 
the  stores  to  buy  some  calico  or  a 
paper  of  quinine  or  a  cut  of  sole  lea¬ 
ther,  those  things  cost  plenty.  They 
could  get  only  six  cents  a  pound  for 
their  butter  but  had  to  pay  out  twice 
that  amount  for  a  pound  of  nails.  The 
farmer  seemed  to  be  on  the  wrong 
end  of  the  stick. 

Salmon  Buell,  who  rode  out  from 
town  to  buy  their  potash,  told  them 
what  he  thought  was  wrong. 


“You  folks  are  all  over-producin’,”  he 
said.  “Too  many  farmers  these  days. 
Too  easy  to  grow  stuff.  You  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  any  kind  o’  prices  when 
there’s  such  over-production  of  farm 
stuff.” 

And  more  learned  men  than  he 
wrote  in  that  same  vein. 

But  silver-haired  Timothy  Rhodes 
knew  better.  He  had  lived  through  two 
wars  and  his  farmer  parents  had  told 
him  of  others.  He  set  his  son  David 
straight  on  that  point. 

“Same  exact  story  after  every  big 
war.  Prices  go  down  an’  the  town  folks 
always  blame  it  on  over-production.  But 
actually  the  amount  of  stuff  bein’ 
grown  doesn’t  change  much — not  even 
as  much  as  the  number  of  mouths  t’ 
be  fed.  ’Tisn’t  over-production  that 
knocks  down  our  prices.  It’s  that 
they’ve  struck  off  too  much  of  this 
paper  money,  what  with  every  bank, 
town,  and  whiskey-jack  printin’  as 
much  as  they  please.” 

Which  may  have  been  pretty  close 
to  being  the  real  explanation. 

The  hard  times  grew  harder.  And 
folks  in  the  towns  began  to  be  pinched 
too.  A  young  Rhodes  cousin  walked  up 
from  Philadelphia,  taking  a  month  to 
do  it  and  arriving  footsore  and  hungry. 
He  reported  all  of  his  friends  out  of 
work,  over  5,000  families  living  on  the 
charity  soup  kitchen,  and  more  than 
400  houses  empty  in  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  because  folks  couldn’t 
pay  rent. 

In  New  York,  the  papers  said,  over 
3,000  persons  were  in  debtors’  prisons, 
fully  2,000  of  them  for  sums  under  $20. 

A  new  stream  of  people  began  to 
pass  westward  over  the  Bridle  Road, 
bound  for  the  frontier  lands  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  some  families  dragging 
their  babies  and  meager  household  be¬ 
longings  in  hand  carts. 

As  always  in  a  deflation  period,  one 
of  the  principal  grievances  of  the  back 
country  was  the  heavy  burden  of  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  It  cost  one  bushel  of 
wheat  to  get  two  bushels  to  tidewater 
market.  It  was  this  grievance  that  led 
to  the  beginning  of  that  “Sublime 
Project”  called  Clinton’s  Ditch  —  the 
Erie  Canal.  And  when  that  canal  was 
done  it  actually  did  cut  the  freight 
rate  between  Lake  Erie  and  tidewater 
from  $120  a  ton  down  to  $19. 

The  worst  blow  came  in  1819  when 
the  new  National  Bank  began  to  call 
its  paper,  deflating  the  currency  by 
half.  The  bottom  fell  out  of  prices. 
Ruined  farmers  and  business  men  were 
to  be  found  in  every  community. 

“Now  ye  understand  what  I  meant 
(Continued  on  Page  21 ) 
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'ITH  baseball  in  full  swing  once 
more,  I’m  tickled  when  each 
week  is  o’er  and  I  can  get  out  to 
the  park  and  warm  up  my  umpirin’ 
bark.  It’s  easier  than  it  used  to  be 
— without  Mirandy  stoppin’  me  —  to 
sneak  off  Sunday  afternoon  and  not 
come  back  ’til  there’s  a  moon.  There 
was  a  time  when  she  would  say  I 
couldn’t  go  on  Sabbath  day;  then  I’d 
have  to  prevaricate  about  some  job 
that  couldn’t  wait,  but  usu’lly  I  could 
get  away  before  the  boys  began  to 
play;  and  tho  occasionally  I  was  late 
I  kept  my  job  behind  the  plate. 

It  would  be  quite  a  blow  to  me  if 
I  could  not  umpire,  by  gee;  it  isn’t 
difficult  at  all  to  keep  my  eye  upon 
the  ball,  and  there  ain’t  nothin  ’that 
I  like  to  do  so  much  as  holler 
“Strike!”  Besides,  at  ball  games  I 
am  boss,  an  argument  is  never  lost; 
the  boys  may  holler  and  get  red  but 
in  the  end  what  I  have  said  still  goes 
and  they  all  must  agree,  there  is  no 
'nance  of  changin’  me.  At  home,  of  course,  it’s  not  that  way,  Mirandy  always 
,as  ^er  say;  so  baseball  gives  me  self-respect  and  lets  me  think  I  ain’t 

henpecked.  ‘ 


THEY’RE  SIMPLY  SCRUMPTIOUS! 


.  .  .  heap  these  crispy  Post’s  Toasties  into 
a  bowl .  .  .  snow  ’em  with  crystal  sugar 
.  .  .  drench  ’em  with  luscious  cream  .  .  . 
there’s  a  wonder-flavor  breakfast!  A  real 
breakfast,  too — these  golden  flakes  are 
rich  in  well-rounded  nourishment — a 
great  quick-energy  food.  So  “ break  fast” 
with  Post’s  Toasties  for  the  kind  of 
energy  that  puts  zip  into  your  day. 

Get  ’em  crackly-fresh  in  the  new 
“Fresh Protector”  package. 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 


Break  -fysfr 

with  Posts  Toasties 
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Kids  On  the  Farm 

Lots  of  men  are  puzzled,  worried  and 
more  than  a  little  hurt  when  they  find 
that  their  boys  want  to  leave  the  farm. 
Perhaps  they  have  spent  a  lifetime 
building  up  a  fine  herd,  improving  land 
and  erecting  buildings  that  are  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  their  success — and  they  look 
forward  to  the  boy  or  boys  taking 
things  over  when  they  are  ready  to 
take  things  easier. 

When  the  boy  decides  on  the  city, 
many  dads  are  in  a  hole.  They  can’t 
sell  a  really  prosperous  farm  for  any¬ 
thing  near  what  it  is  worth  because 
fellows  starting  out  in  the  farming 
business  don’t  have  that  kind  of  money. 
They  hang  on  and  worry  with  hired 
help  and  high  costs  or  gradually  re¬ 
duce  the  herd  and  activities  until,  in 
some  cases,  they  see  the  “testimonial  to 
their  success”  becoming  a  tombstone — 
or  at  least  a  monument  around  their 
necks ! 

Knowing  that  this  occurs  quite  often 
I  became  interested  in  seeing  how  fath¬ 
ers  whose  boys  stuck  on  the  farm 
handled  things. 

Give  Them  Projects 

The  first  step  in  influencing  the  boy 
to  stay  on  the  farm — as  I  saw  it  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  Edwin  James  on  his  Ver¬ 
mont  dairy  farm  at  Shoreham — starts 
when  the  boys  are  quite  young.  Edwin 
has  two,  his  namesake,  12,  and  Daniel, 
10.  “Youngsters  their  age  should  not 
be  worked  too  long,”  their  Dad  told 
me.  “They’ll  work  like  Turks  for  two 
or  three  hours,  then  they  tire  and  what 
was  fun  for  a  while  becomes  drudgery. 
Keep  them  working  when  the  fun  ana 
feeling  of  accomplishment  are  gone  an3 
they’ll  soon  hate  farming.  Don’t  give  a 
young  boy  work — give  him  a  ‘project’ 
— something  that  when  he’s  finished  he 
will  see  his  accomplishment.”  * 

I  imagine  Ed’s  plan  is  to  give  tht 
boys  bigger  and  bigger  projects  as  they 
grow  older  and  it  sounds  good  to  me. 
(Already  the  boys  are  working  much 
more  than  a  couple  of  hours — and 
argue  for  the  privilege  of  driving  the 
truck  while  Dad  builds  a  load  of  grass 
for  silage.)  It  also  seems  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  me  to  see  that  the  boys  are  paid 
for  wrhat  they  do.  Too  many  of  us  feel 
that  our  children  owe  us  something. 
Don’t  give  them  the  feeling  that  they 
are  starting  life  in  debt — not  even  to 
their  parents. 

Dad  And  5  Boys 

Another  Vermonter  has  proved  that 
sons  do  stay  on  farms — and  that  a 
little  good  planning  will  turn  up  ways 
to  make  the  old  farm  support  several 
of  them  if  you  have  that  many.  There 
are  five  sons  working  with  their  Dad 
on  the  Olin  Thomas  farm  at  Rutland. 
Their  ages  range  from  16  to  33  and, 
while  neither  Olin  nor  Mrs.  Thomas 
are  sure  they  know  why  the  boys  have 
all  stayed  home,  they  think  it  might 
be  because  they  are  given  responsi¬ 
bility,  salaries  and  a  share  in  farm 
profits. 

Olin  believes  in  giving  a  boy  respon¬ 
sibilities  enough  to  keep  his  interest 
but  not  so  much  that  it  worries  or  dis¬ 
courages  him.  All  of  his  boys  had  pro¬ 
jects  ranging  from  a  few  hundred 
chickens  when  in  their  teens  to  a  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  farm  management  when 
they  got  out  of  school.  On  each  pro¬ 
ject,  whether  large  or  small,  his  boys 


have  had  to  their  own  buying,  selling 
and  bookkeeping. 

Have  these  men  the  answer  to  “How 
to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm?”  What 
do  You  think? 

What’s  In  A  Name? 

I  just  learned  how  Hog  Island  in 
Lake  Champlain,  Vermont,  got  its 
name.  Seems  that  it  was  overrun  with 
rattlesnakes  until  some  smart  pioneer 
turned  a  drove  of  pigs  loose  on  the 


THERE  is  no  better  place  for  na¬ 
tive  mechanical  genius  to  show  it¬ 
self  than  on  a  modern  farm  which 
maintains  a  well  equipped  shop.  The 
Skinner  farm  on  State  Road  out  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Broome  County,  is 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Skinner. 
The  farm  is  mechanized  to  the  nth  de¬ 
gree.  Three  boys,  Hilton,  Clayton  and 
Donald,  along  with  girls  Wan  eta  and 
Leona,  have  come  to  grace  this  farm 
home.  Donald,  the  oldest  of  the  boys, 
has  practically  lived  his  young  life 
keeping  the  tractors,  hay  presses,  ma¬ 
chine  tools  and  trucks  constantly  in 
running  condition.  The  young  Skinner 
farm  inventor  has  patented  two  ma¬ 
chine  attachments  to  date:  a  hay  bale 
elevator  and  a  mower  attachment  for 
a  jeep.  Donald  is  now  perfecting  a  dirt 
loader  adapted  to  the  jeep  gone  rural. 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  mow¬ 
er  attachment,  in  its  inventor’s  opinion, 
is  the  speed  possible  both  in  its  use  and 
in  transporting  it,  fully  attached,  from 
one  job  to  another.  Haying  equipment 
is  important  to  the  Skinner  plan  of 


place.  In  a  few  years  the  rattlesnakes 
were  all  rooted  out  and  all  they  had  to 
do  was  tame  a  bunch  of  wild  hogs! 

Vermont  Impressions 

Farmers  have  put  me  in  a  rut.  I  go 
on  their  places  wanting  to  talk  about 
labor,  machinery,  breeding,  marketing 
and  other  things  of  general  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  and  all  they’ll  talk  about 
is  grass  silage! 

Once  again  I  ran  into  a  week  of  rain 
in  the  Green  Mountain  State  and  farm¬ 
ers  are  hoping  there  won’t  be  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  horrible  haying  weather  of 
last  year.  But  if  there  is,  they  are  in 
a  better  position  to  cope  with  it  be¬ 
cause  ensiling  grass  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  as  standard  a  practice  as  putting 
up  hay. 

Labor  is  not  quite  the  problem  it 
was.  The  change  since  last  year  has 
come  about  not  because  more  men  are 
available  but  because  the  Vermont  men 
are  at  last  getting  some  of  the  labor- 
saving  machinery  they  have  been  pes¬ 
tering  dealers  for  for  years.  I  talked 
to  several  men  who  are  able  to  operate 


farming.  Their  own  farm  is  only  98 
acres,  but  if  you  go  seeking  the  Skin¬ 
ners  on  their  home  farm  you  may, 
more  often  than  not,  find  they  are  bal¬ 
ing  anywhere  in  New  York  State  or 
doing  an  entire  haying  job  on  any  farm 
where  a  crop  of  bales  can  be  produced. 
Speed,  in  harvesting  a  hay  crop,  is  a 
most  important  factor  to  them. 

The  young  farm  boy  or  girl  who 
handles  endless  numbers  of  bales  of 
hay  is  the  one  most  concerned  with 
doing  that  job  with  the  utmost  ease. 
The  bale  elevator  practically  eliminates 
one  step  in  handling  bundled  hay.  Don¬ 
ald’s  sisters,  Leona  and  Waneta,  are 
big  elements  in  the  success  or  failure 
of  any  haying  job  that  Mr.  Skinner 
and  the  boys  take  on.  Each  job  is  a 
family  enterprise.  Elimination  of  all 
heavy  lugging  for  the  young  brothers 
and  the  sisters  influenced  the  creation 
of  the  elevator. 

Two  of  the  boys  are  now  building 
homes  on  the  home  property.  The  dirt 
loader  will  cut  building  labor  costs 
tremendously. — E.  N.  Moot. 


A  “dirt  mover"  (i)  now  being  tested  and  perfected. 


FARM  BOY  INVENTOR 


Donald  Skinner  demonstrating  his  patented  mower. 
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60  and  70  cow  dairy  farms  with  one 
hired  man  because  they  now  have 
equipment  that  eliminates  much  of  the 
manual  labor. 

Russell  Allen,  a  young  farmer  at 
New  Haven  in  Addison  County,  is  a 
good  example.  He  has  about  110  cows 
with  half  of  them  milking  most  of  the 
time.  He  takes  care  of  them  and  his 
348  acres  with  one  man — even  during 
haying  and  filling  his  silos  with  grass! 

This  year  he’ll  use,  among  other 
pieces  of  equipment,  a  Case  field  chop¬ 
per,  four  Skooter  self-unloading  wag¬ 
ons  and  an  All-Crop  Drier  to  fill  his 
mows  with  chopped  hay  and  his  two 
40-foot  silos  with  grass.  Drying  chop¬ 
ped  hay  will  be  done  on  the  wagons 
in  the  field.  , 

A  gutter  cleaner  is  one  of  Russell’s 
chief  joys.  Droppings  are  conveyed 
right  onto  the  spreader  and  the  manure 
goes  on  the  land  every  day. 

Russell  gave  me  the  best  grass  sil¬ 
age  tip  I’ve  heard  this  year — one  so 
simple  that  even  I  should  have  thought 
of  it:  Lots  of  men  put  a  waterproof 
coat  on  the  inside  of  silos  to  make 
them  as  tight  as  possible  and  some 
put  a  layer  of  tar  around  the  silo  doors 
to  stop  air  leaks  that  cause  so  much 
spoilage  at  the  doors.  Russell  simply 
takes  a  stick  and  smears  a  layer  of 
common  heavy  grease  around  the  joints 
after  the  door  is  shut  tight.  It  keeps 
out  air  about  as  well  as  anything  that 
could  be  put  on  without  causing  a  lot 
of  cussing  and  tar-chipping  when  it’s 
time  to  open  the  door! 

Russell’s  new  silo  and  the  one  at  Ed 
James  farm  are  both  steel  and  both 
men  consider  them  excellent  for  grass 
silage.  In  fact,  Ed  put  up  grass  last 
year  for  the  first  time.  He  used  no  pre¬ 
servative  and,  despite  his  inexperience 
with  it,  walked  off  with  first  award  at 
the  Vermont  Farm  and  Home  Show! 


New  Class 


77  Fairs 


SINCE  THE  LAST  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist,  several  more  fairs 
have  announced  that  they  will  offer  a 
grass  silage  competitive  class  this 
year.  The  total  to  June  19  is  77  fairs 
offering  more  than  $900  in  cash  prizes. 

The  latest  fair  to  get  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  checks  for  $10  to  give  to  the 
local  winner  with  the  best  exhibit  are. 

Hillside  Agricultural  Society,  Aug. 
27-29,  Cummington,  Mass. 

Bristol  County  Farmers’  Field  Day, 
Aug.  18-20,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

Troy  Fair,  Aug.  24-28,  Troy,  Penna. 
Monroe  County  Fair,  Sept.  1-6,  Hen¬ 


rietta,  N.  Y. 

Chautauqua  County  Fair,  Sept.  6-1  , 


Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  . 

Boonville  Fair,  Aug.  3-7,  Boonville, 
N.  Y.  Second  prize,  $5;  third  prize 
Niagara  County  Fairgrounds,  Inc., 
Aug.  30-Sept.  4.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Woodstock  Fair,  Sept.  3-6,  Wood- 

stock,  Conn.  9, 

Farmer’s  Day  Exhibition,  Sept.  20, 

Wilmington,  Vt. 

Fairs  that  offered  additional  PllZ 
since  the  last  list  was  published,  are. 

Cuba  Community  Fair,  Sept.  2  -  * 
Cuba,  N.  Y.  Second  prize  $5  and  n  ' 
bons.  .  _  ir 

Northern  Wayne  Community 
Sept.  2-4,  Lakewood,  Pa.,  Second  P!!j 


hird,  $2.  ,,  iMri 

rtland  Fair,  Aug.  18-20,  Hartlafid, 
Second  prize,  $5  and  ribbons- 
ssex  County  Farm  &  Horse  ^  ’ 

11-14,  Branchville,  N.  J-  k00 
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THE  demand  for  food  is  great,  and  the  farmer  who 
profits  most  is  the  one  who  meets  that  demand—* 
continually. 

That  means  you  must  get  longer,  unbroken  service 
from  your  tractor. . .  and  from  your  tractor  oil  as  well! 

THE  60-70  WORKING  HOURS  provided  by  ordinary  tractor 
oils  fall  far  short.  More  —  much  more  —  protection  is  needed 
for  an  engine  that’s  to  be  worked  harder  and  longer  than  ever. 

EVEN  HIGHER  PRICED  OILS  may  give  up  the  fight  against 
burning  heat  and  damaging  wear  after  as  little  as  100  hours. 
And  a  burned  out  part  costs  you  lost  production  plus  repair  bills. 

BUT  YOUR  TRACTOR’S  SAFE*—  thoroughly  protected  against 
searing  friction,  ready  to  hum  to  work  for  you  for  a  full  150 
hours  —  with  Veedol!  Why?  Because  every  drop  of  longer- 
lasting  Veedol  is  refined  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
crude  oil . . .  the  finest  in  the  world!  Yes,  Nature  herself  has 
endowed  Veedol  with  a  tougher  “Film  of  Protection”  —  an 
ability  to  stand  up  under  punishment  more  than  twice  as  long 
*§  ordinary  oils! 


NOW. ..when  so  much  depends  upon  your  tractor ,  make  sure  it’s  guarded  with 

VEEDOL 

The  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


SAVES  FUEL  — 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  — 

by  avoiding  breakdown  delays 

SAVES  REPAIRS— 

through  greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  OIL— 

good  for  150  hours  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  TRACTORS  — 

with  oil  protection  that  assures 
long,  economical  service. 

Veedel  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
k  OIL  COMPANY 

Tulsa  San  Francisco 


Available 
in  5  gallon 
pail*, 

15,  30  and 
55  gallon 
drums. 


FEDERAL  TIRES  f@r  Passenger  Cars  *  *  *  Try§kt ,  • .  Tf@doit 
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MR.  NOAH 

/iff  S'A  1/U,  Mitchell 


HOW  SOIL  EROSION  WORKS 


The  rain  came  down  in  showers  prime, 
The  Ark  got  off  on  scheduled  time, 
And  as  they  neared  Coney  Island’s 
shore, 

The  Lion  let  out  an  awful  7-oar. 

Said  Noah,  “What’s  the  matter ?” 
Said  the  Lion,  “ I’m  sore; 

You’re  going  to  hand  us  a  lemon 

MOST  of  you  fellows  will  recall  that 
old  ditty  and  it  has  been  running- 
through  my  head  “like  water  through 
a  sieve”  most  of  this  spring.  We  have 
an  old  600-gallon  spray  rig  that  looks 
like  an  Ark — and  a  battered  and  wea¬ 
ther-beaten  Ark  at  that.  We  tow  this 
with  a  tractor,  plus  a  doodle-bug  affair, 
plus  a  pleasure  car  sometimes,  or  the 
big  Farpiall  belonging  to  a  kind  and 
considerate  neighbor.  Boys,  I'm  telling 
you  we  set  up  quite  a  parade  when 
that  baby  gets  stuck  in  the  mud,  and 
the  language  used  would  do  to  drive  a 
twenty  mule  Borax-wagon  team  out  of 
Death  Valley! 

We  also  have  a  duster  mounted  on 
the  back  of  a  doodle-bug  designed  for 
wading  through  mud  and  arranged  so 
one  man  can  operate  it  alone.  The  or¬ 
iginal  idea  was  to  avoid  the  delay  and 
inconvenience  in  getting  two  men  up 
at  dawn,  or  working  at  night  or  out 
in  the  rain;  and,  specifically,  so  I  per¬ 
sonally  might  avoid  getting  up  and 
dusting  as  has  been  my  custom  for  far 
too  many  years. 

It  works  fine  but  for  one  thing.  My 
foreman  Clyde  gets  up  at  three  or  four 
a.m.,  or  goes  out  in  the  rain  clad  like 
a  Gloucester  fisherman  and  does  the 
dusting;  but  the  moment  I  hear  that 
duster  roar,  sleep  forsakes  me,  my 
curiosity  gets  the  better  of  me  and 
I  have  to  be  up  and  out  in  the  dark  or 
the  rain  to  witness  the  operation.  Let 
that  be  a  horrible  example  to  you 
younger  men  not  to  form  the  bad  habit 
of  working  yourself. 

Plenty  to  Work  On 

So  much  for  equipment.  Many  of  my 
neighbors  have  more  and  bigger  ma¬ 
chines,  and  some  of  them  have  more 
mud,  but  no  one  can  boast  he  has  had 
more  rain  than  the  other  fellow,  for  it 


falls  on  all  of  us  alike — and,  as  you 
know,  it  has  fallen!  Our  Farm  Bureau 
spray  man  counted  ten  separate  and 
distinct  scab  infection  periods  in  the 
past  thirty  days,  and  I  think  he  over¬ 
looked  a  few.  The  leaf-roller  and  cur- 
culio  seem  to  be  more  numerous  and 
avaricious  than  usual  and  we  have 
every  promise  of  a  good  hatching  of 
codling  moth.  So  you  can  see,  we  have 
everything  to  work  with  and  plenty 
to  work  on;  practically  a  perfect  sea¬ 
son  for  the  boys  from  the  experiment 
station  to  test  their  various  materials. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,  and  we  may  be  in  for  a  season 
of  a  fair  crop  and  good  prices. 

It  seems  too  bad  that  success  in 
growing  food  is  so  often  accompanied 
with  disaster  in  marketing  it  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit.  Farmers,  like  all  skilled 
technicians,  take  a  delight  in  doing  a 
good  job,  and  if  farming  could  be  dis¬ 
sociated  from  making  money  it  would 
be  lots  of  fun:  however,  most  of  us 
farm  to  make  a  living,  and  net  income 
is  the  final  answer  to  success. 

Does  Thinning  Pay? 

That  painful  thought,  “This  crop 
MUST  show  a  profit,”  bothered  me  all 
afternoon  as  I  was  thinning  apples.  I 
do  it  more  for  spiritual  discipline  and 
vanity  than  for  profit,  because  I  doubt 
that  you  can  increase  returns  as  fast 
as  the  labor  bill,  for  thinning  does 
run  down  your  bank  account;  but 
nevertheless,  it  does  take  moral  stam¬ 
ina,  or  something,  to  pull  off  four  per¬ 
fectly  good  apples  to  leave  just  one 
on  a  spur,  and  it  does  gratify  vanity 
to  show  at  least  a  few  nice,  big,  per¬ 
fect  apples.  Other  troubles  seem  to 
fade  from  your  mind  when  you  pull 
off  three  or  four  perfect  little  apples 
and  discover  the  one  you  left  has  a 
curculio  sting  or  a  scab  spot  on  the 
other  side  that  you  didn’t  see,  or  when 
the  whole  spur  comes  off  in  your  hand. 
Yes,  thinning  apples  has  its  moral  val¬ 
ues  as  well  as  some  highly  speculative 
and  remote  financial  ones. 

We  will  not  thin  the  whole  crop.  The 
men  draw  cash  wages;  I  work  for  my 
board.  I  have  only  a  remote  interest  in 


Unique  Display  Sells  Honey  at  Roadside 


Mr.  F.  Kalvin  of  1836  Rhawn  St., 
Philadelphia,  is  a  beekeeper.  He  has 
over  700  hives  of  bees  in  his  apiaries, 
which  are  located  in  several  strategic 
places  in  nearby  New  Jersey.  Much  of 
his  product  is  marketed  by  the  roadside 
in  his  automobile  display,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photo. 

Made  of  thin  lumber,  the  rack  folds 
into  small  space,  and  when  in  use  sits 
over  the  hood  of  his  car  as  shown. 


Parking  his  car  by  the  side  of  the  main 
highway,  Mr.  Kalvin  may  be  seen 
everyday  when  the  weather  is  suitable 
attending  to  his  roadside  stand.  On 
Sundays,  when  traffic  along  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Boulevard  (his  place  of  business) 
is  at  its  height,  he  is  kept  busy  at¬ 
tending  to  customers.  The  small 
amount  of  honey  displayed  on  the  rack 
is  replaced  from  supplies  within  the 
truck. 
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SOIL  IN  FIELD 

FINE  MATERIAL  30/S  GRAVEL  24%  STONE  46% 
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SOIL  WASHED  AWAY 

FINE  MATERIAL  95%  GRAVEL  4%  STONE  \  % 

The  above  sketch  illustrates  in  a  startling  way  what  happens  when  sheet  erosion 
takes  place.  At  the  top  is  the  proportion  of  various-sized  particles  in  a  particular  soil 
in  which  the  fine  material  made  up  30%  of  the  total. 

The  bottom  half  of  the  sketch  shows  the  make-up  of  the  soil  lost  by  sheet  erosion. 
Of  this  eroded  soil,  95%  WAS  FINE  MATERIAL,  and  only  1  %  was  stone. 

You  cannot  tell  the  whole  story,  therefore,  by  saying  that  a  certain  tonnage  of 
soil  is  lost  by  erosion.  The  point  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  is  lost  is  the 

most  valuable  part  of  the  soil. 


their  spiritual  development — that  is 
the  preacher’s  problem  rather  than 
mine — so  I  will  not  invest  much  cash 
for  labor  to  pull  apples  off  trees  even 
if  I  think  it  may  possibly  show  a  profit. 

The  Problem  of  Profits 

But  there  we  come  back  again  to 
that  old  problem  of  profits.  We  invest 
a  lot  in  orchards  and  equipment  and 
labor  to  produce,  and  work  like  slaves 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  but  consist¬ 
ently  refuse,  year  after  year,  really  to 
tackle  the  most  important  problem — 
distribution  and  selling. 

I  must  confess  I  don’t  know  the  an¬ 
swer,  but  I  do  think  that  if  we  spent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  effort  and 
money  in  selling  our  crops  that  we  do 
in  producing  them,  we  would  at  least 
make  advances  somewhat  comparable 
to  the  advances  we  have  made  in  crop 
production. 

It  took  Noah  some  six  hundred  years 
to  learn  to  build  a  boat,  which  we 
nowadays  consider  a  relatively  simple 
matter.  Distribution  and  sales  are  more 
complicated,  so  I  doubt  that  I  will 
stick  around  to  see  the  selling  of  apples 
perfected;  but  I  do  hope  to  see  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  some  slight  improvement 
this  coming  fall.  If  not,  then  a  lot  of 
us  may  not  stick  around  in  the  apple 
business  much  longer.  If  you  are  an 
apple  grower,  better  exercise  your 
brain  on  this  little  problem;  you  have 
to  help  solve  it. 


2ueUio*i  Bo* 


What's  the  procedure  for  spraying 
barns  with  DDT  to  control  flies?  How  of¬ 
ten  will  i  need  to  spray? 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  is  to  white¬ 
wash  your  barn  with  a  commercial 
DDT-whitewash  mixture.  Spraying 
with  an  oil  solution  of  DDT  is  not  rec¬ 
ommended  because  it  increases  fire 
hazard.  The  walls  can  be  sprayed  with 
2  pounds  of  a  50%  DDT  wettable  pow¬ 
der  in  five  gallons  of  water.  This  will 
cover  up  to  5,000  square  feet  of  sur¬ 
face.  Two  sprays  a  year  are  usually 
enough  and  the  middle  of  June  and  the 
middle  of  August  are  good  dates.  If 
spraying  hasn’t  been  done,  you  can 
spray  now,  and  then  again  later  if 
flies  get  troublesome. 

You  can  also  spray  the  cows  with 


a  spray  containing  DDT,  using  a  pound 
of  50%  DDT  wettable  powder  and  12 
gallons  of  water.  You  will  need  to 
spray  about  once  every  two  weeks. 

How  can  I  judge  the  temperature  of  a 
haymow  which  is  heating  in  order  to 
judge  whether  it  is  likely  to  catch  fire? 

The  easiest  way  is  to  dig  a  groove 
in  a  long  wooden  rod  and  fasten  a 
thermometer  in  the  groove.  This  rod 
can  be  poked  into  the  mow  to  get  the 
temperature.  A  temperature  of  158  F. 
degrees  is  dangerous,  and  if  it  should 
get  as  high  as  212  you  are  lucky  if  you 
don’t  have  a  fire.  It  is  risky  to  attempt 
to  remove  hay  from  a  hot  mow  as  it 
may  burst  into  flames  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  One  effective  method  of 
handling  the  situation  is  to  get  a  cyl¬ 
inder  of  compressed  carbon  dioxide 
and  hook  it  up  to  a  small  pipe.  Then 
poke  the  pipe  in  the  middle  of  the  mow 
and  release  the  carbon  dioxide.  This 
cools  the  mow  by  displacing  the  air 
which  is  necessary  for  combustion. 

I  have  some  orphan  pigs  that  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  and  I  would  appreciate  in¬ 
formation  about  using  cow's  milk  for 
young  pigs. 

Fresh,  raw  cow’s  milk  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  raising  orphan  pigs.  Although 
sow’s  milk  is  richer  in  protein  than 
cow’s  milk,  investigators  have  not 
found  any  practical  advantage  in  modi¬ 
fying  cow’s  milk  by  the  addition  of 
different  ingredients.  Cow’s  milk  con¬ 
taining  3  to  3j/2  per  cent  fat  is  more 
desirable  than  milk  of  a  higher  fat 
content. 

At  first  the  milk  should  be  fed  at 
body  temperature  with  the  aid  of  a 
bottle  and  nipple.  The  pigs  should  be 
fed  six  or  seven  times  daily  during  the 
first  week,  five  or  six  times  a  day  the 
second  week,  and  four  or  five  times 
daily  during  the  third  week. 

The  pigs  should  be  taught  to  drink 
from  a  shallow  pan  as  early  as  possible. 

— M.  D.  Lacy. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WET  MASH  made  by  moistening  the 
dry  mash  with  diluted  condensed  milk 
is  a  favorite  of  many  poultrymen  who 
are  working  for  highest  possible 
hatchability.  Some  make  the  wet  mash 
by  adding  milk  to  the  top  of  the  mash 
in  the  feeder.  Others  mix  it  in  a  mix¬ 
ing  box.  Sometimes  extra  feeding  oil 
is  added  tn  the  mash.  Breeder  pellets 
are  also  fed  in  this  way  where  growers 
find  it  hard  to  get  the  flock  to  eat 
pellets. 
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Heredity  Plus  Feed 
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BACK  in  ISTO,  America  had  one 
dauy  cow  for  every  4  persons.  This 
year  we  have  one  cow  for  every  5.8 
persons.  Yet  during  these  years,  milk 
consumption  has  been  maintained  and 
increased  because  production  per  cow 
has  risen  steadily. 

We  understand  the  importance  of 
high  production  if  we  want  to  make  a 
profit.  We  study  and  scheme  to  breed 
better  cows  and  we  are  doing  it.  but  at 
the  same  time  thousands  of  cows  do 
not  produce  the  milk  that  their  inheri¬ 
tance  makes  possible.  There  are  at 
least  three  reasons  for  this— -feeding, 
mastitis  and  housing. 

Feeding 

0  Growing  Calves.  The  effect  of 
feeding  on  the  prospective  milk 
production  of  a  heifer  begins  the  day 
she  is  bom.  To  produce  up  to  her  in¬ 
herited  capacity  a  cow  must  have  size. 
Definite  evidence  has  been  gathered  to 
show  that  each  100  pounds  of  addition¬ 
al  weight  on  a  heifer  before  she  fresh¬ 
ens  the  first  time  will  increase  the 
amount  of  milk  she  will  give. 

Feeding  Dry  Cows.  Too  often  we 
reduce  or  take  the  grain  away 
from,  a  cow  when  she  is  dry.  But  from 
the  milk  production  standpoint  there 
is  no  other  time  when  feeding  will  pay 
better  returns.  This  dry  period  gives 
an  opportunity  for  putting  on  some 
weight  and  the  money  spent  for  feed 
will  be  amply  returned  during  the  next 
lactation  period. 

Pastures.  As  our  definition  of  a 
good  cow  has  expanded,  so  has 
our  definition  of  a  good  pasture.  Pas¬ 
ture  is  the  cheapest  cow  feed  and  a 
good  pasture  is  one  on  which  a  cow  can 
fill  up  quickly  any  day  during  the  pas¬ 
ture  season,  then  lie  down  and  chew 
her  cud.  To  get  these  better  pastures 
we  have  fertilized,  limed  and  seeded, 
tried  out  new  grasses  and  legumes  and 
have  provided  some  emergency  crop 
during  the  hot  summer  weeks.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  pasture  have  been 
improved  but  there  are  still  thousands 
that  are  little  better  than  exercising 
lots. 

OHay  and  Silage.  As  pasture  is  the 
foundation  of  profitable  summer 
feeding,  so  are  hay  and  silage  the 
foundation  of  profitable  winter  produc¬ 
tion.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
putting  up  more  and  better  hay  and 
silage.  In  addition  to  new  varieties  of 
passes  and  legumes,  new  equipment 
deluding  buck  rakes,  field  choppers, 
ield  balers  and  barn  driers  have  made 
*t  P°ssible  to  put  hay  in  the  barn  fast¬ 
er  and  thus  to  complete  the  haying  be- 
°re  tlie  quality  drops  seriously.  Along 
with  better  methods  there  has  been  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  vast  dif- 
erence  between  hay  cut  in  late  June 
p  that  put  in  the  barn  a  month  later, 
rass  silage  has  fitted  into  the  picture 
y  Permitting  the  cutting  of  grass  in 
.  e  when  the  weather  is  often  un- 
1  akie  for  making  dry  hay. 

Feeding  Grain.  Constant  remind¬ 
ers  that  cows  must  be  fed  ade- 
?  a  t°  produce  heavily  have  cen- 
witVi  a^enri°n  on  grain  feeding,  often 
j  °ut  sufficient  emphasis  on  the 
n  aniental  importance  of  roughage, 

he  ’  -,aS  a  result'  cows  have  been  fed 
avily  on  purchased  grain.  Heavy 

Qua)11  fee(^n§'  is  profitable  if  an  ade- 
is  fed  ^.mcjUnt  of  high-quality  roughage 

1(  way  in  which  better  returns  can 
secured  from  the  grain  fed  is  by 


feeding  each  cow  according  to  her  pro¬ 
duction  and,  if  adequate  roughage  has 
been  provided,  by  increasing  a  cow’s 
grain  as  long  as  she  will  respond  with 
an  adequate  amount  of  milk. 

Mastitis 

No  longer  are  TB  and  Bang’s  dis¬ 
ease  the  two  most  important  cattle 
diseases.  TB  has  been  pretty  much 
eliminated.  It  cost  a  lot  of  money  to 
do  it  but  it  was  worth  it.  Now,  Bang’s 
disease  is  being  brought  under  control 
through  vaccination,  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  our  knowledge  of  mastitis  is 
increasing,  it  is  now  our  No.  1  scourge 
of  dairy  cows. 

Drugs  have  been  discovc"ed  which 
will  cure  an  individual  case  of  mas¬ 
titis  but  these  drugs  will  not  repair 
udder  tissue  already  damaged  and  they 
do  not  prevent  re-infection. 

Barns 

There  is  a  definite  relation  between 
barns  and  mastitis.  As  we  have  grown 
bigger  cows,  stalls  in  many  stables  are 
too  short  and  as  a  result  the  cow’s 
udder  hangs  over  into  the  gutter  where 
it  becomes  bruised  and  readily  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  mastitis  infection.  Many 
barns  are  being  remodeled  to  provide 
stalls  of  sufficient  size,  to  improve 
ventilation,  and  to  rearrange  them  so 
that  work  can  be  done  with  fewer 
steps. 

Flies  in  the  bam  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  nuisance  ever  since  great¬ 
grandfather  started  farming;  but  until 
DDT  came  along,  efforts  to  control 
them  were  not  effective.  Now  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  spraying  with  DDT  can  cut 
the  fly  population  in  barns  to  a  point 
where  they  are  a  minor  nuisance. 

There  have  been  many  discussions 
over  the  relative  importance  of  hered¬ 
ity  and  environment.  The  answer  is 
that  they  are  equally  important.  Every 
heifer  at  birth  has  a  definite  limit  to 
the  amount  of  milk  she  can  produce 
as  a  result  of  her  heredity,  and  no 
amount  of  feed  or  pampering  will  raise 
that  level.  But  many  a  cow  with  an  in¬ 
herited  capacity  to  produce  12,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year  produces  only 
8,000  because  she  is  not  growm  to  her 
full  size,  because  she  does  not  get  the 
amount  of  feed  she  needs  to  produce  up 
to  her  capacity,  and  because  bam  con¬ 
ditions  permit  her  little  comfort  and 
provide  opportunities  for  infection  with 
mastitis. 

—  A.  A.  — 

EMERGENCY  FEED 
CROPS 

Many  farmers  find  need  each  year 
for  a  quick-growing  crop  to  provide 
emergency  feed.  Oats,  millet,  and  corn 
are  old  stand-bys  in  Vermont  and  are 
widely  adaptable.  Oats  seeded  early  in 
May  will  provide  green  feed  as  well  as 
grazing  during  July  when  permanent 
pastures  are  drying  up.  Oats  also  may 
be  made  into  hay  or  ensilage.  * 

Soybeans  are  a  high  protein  crop 
which  can  be  grown  wherever  com 
does  well.  Sudan  grass  makes  a  good 
emergency  crop  but  should  not  be  seed¬ 
ed  until  the  ground  has  warmed  up. 

Some  farmers  prefer  mixtures  such 
as  oats  and  field  peas,  oats  and  vetch, 
soybeans  and  Sudan  grass,  or  soybeans 
and  millet.  One  advantage  of  these 
mixtures  is  that  each  one  has  a  legume 
which  adds  to  the  protein  content  of 
the  feed  as  well  as  leaving  valuable 
nitrogen  in  the  soil.  At  the  seeding  of 
these  crops,  lime  should  be  applied  af¬ 
ter  making  a  soil  test  and  in  most  cases 
either  manure,  superphosphate,  or  a 
recommended  commercial  fertilizer  will 
be  found  profitable. 


Double  Barrel  Protection 

against 

"§t!QMN  fi&NGBM" 

Improved,  well  fertilized  pastures;  good  roughage  and  free  access  field 
boxes  filled  and  \ept  filled  with  Near's  MinRaltone,  are  two  time' 
tested  ways  to  protect  stock  health  and  profits  from: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  fed  year  round  by  a  combination  of  the  Free 
Access,  Hand  Feeding,  or  Pre'Mixing  methods  protects  all  livestock 
from  “Hidden  Hunger’’  because  it  contains  11  essential  mineral  ele' 
ments,  plus  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  Free  Access  Feed- 
ing  and  the  MinRaltone  plan  for  stock  health  and  profits. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE 


40  POUNDS 

£ 

X 

Is  "T1 

HAND  FEEDING 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

NEAR'S 


MinRaltone 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

A  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


Jl 
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WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm ’machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
financing. 

112  STATE  STREET.  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  MONEY  —  BUY  DIRECT 


LADIES  white  hankies  12x12  fine  cotton  hem-  j  ■  nn 
stitched.  dozen  I 

MEN'S  white  handkerchiefs  18x19  large  size.  $  |  59 

dozen  • 

Shipped  postpaid.  Satisfaction  g»ar. 


EVANS  CO.  Est.  mo 


8ERUM 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 

New  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames,  also 
millwork,  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES,  INC. 

PEMBERTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 

Sleepless  Nights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles 
of  tiny  tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the 
blood  and  keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get 
tired  and  don’t  work  right  in  the  daytime, 
many  people  have  to  get  up  nights.  Frequent 
or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t  neglect 
this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 
may  also  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches 
and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  _a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  16  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 
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Sinclair  Refining  Company 


USE  PREMIUM  SINCLAIR  OPALINE  MOTOR  OIL. 
SPECIAL  ADDITIVES  CLEAN  PISTONS,  RINGS 
AND  CYLINDER  WALLS  OF  CARBON  AND  SLUDGE 
THUS  GIVING  BETTER  PISTON  SEAL. 


I'LL  ORDER  A 
SUPPLY  OF 
OPALINE  NOW. 


AND  WAT  MEANS  LESS 
WASTED  OIL,  LESS  WASTED 
GASOLINE. . .  MORE  POWER. 


ASK  YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF  THE 


> 


64-PAGE .  INFORMATIVE  SINCLAIR  FARM  SAFETY  BOOK 


buy  c  I  G  A  R  S 

Direct  from  Distributor  &  Save  Money 

GRAMM.ERCY  No.  I  Longfellow:  sjj'  00 

5'/j  in.  Long  Havana  Filler  Handmade 
Domestic  wrapper,  Reg.  15c.  Box  of  50 

GRAMMERCY  Special  Coronas:  §4  75 

5 '4  in.  Havana  filler  ' 

Hand  made.  Reg.  2  for  25c .  Box  of  50 

PRIMATE-Perfecto:  50 

Havana  filler,  Reg.  10c . ,. .  " " 

Box  of  50 

Prices  On  All  Nationally  Known  Brands 
Furnished  On  Request 
WE  PAY  AIL  MAILING  CHARGES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Cigars  must 
meet  jour  approval  or  money  refunded 

Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

GRAMMERCY  CIGAR  DISTRIBUTORS 

958  Broadway  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGER 


Here’s  the  tractor  digger  yon 
have  been  waiting  for  .Quick¬ 
ly  hitched  to  most  any  farm 
tractor  with  power  take-off. 
Fastest  power  auger  return 
—pul!  cord  control.  Heavy  hi- 
speed  two-flight  auger  —  leaves 
hole  clean.  Castor  wheels  per¬ 
mit  fast  and  accurate  set¬ 
tings.  Safety  clutch  prevents 
damage,  eliminating  sheer 
pins.  Strictly  a  one-man  dig¬ 
ger.  All  controls  from  driver’s 
seat.  Short-cut  to  labor  prob¬ 
lems  where  holes  are  needed. 
Trench  digging  attach- 
ment.  Get  up-to-the- 
Npilf  I  nui  CSJA  minute  fads  by  sending 

I*®**  *-UW  >1 y  for  descriptive  matter 

PrirAC  and  low  factory-to-user  prices. 

II  IvCa  Tjy  Serving  f aimers  for  44  years. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  6-831  Elm  St,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
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THREE  YEARS’ 
EXPIilUEME  WITH 
GRASS  SILAGE 

CERTAINLY  appreciate  the  helpful 
suggestions  of  Ed  Babcock  on  grass 
silage.  We  made  it  first  three  years 
ago  from  our  triple  purpose  mixture— 
Ladino,  orchard  grass,  alfalfa  and  a 
little  timothy  and  red  clover.  Before 
that  I  kept  away  from  grass  silage  be¬ 
cause  our  Extension  people  here  in 
Pennsylvania  insisted  it  could  be  made 
only  with  a  preservative.  I  said  I  never 
would  make  it  if  I  had  to  mess  with 
molasses. 

On  a  trip  to  the  Wooster,  Ohio,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  I  saw  some  excellent 
silage  they  had  made  by  wilting  the 
grass  before  putting  it  in,  so  we  tried 
it.  First  we  cut  it  in  half-inch  lengths. 
Before  we  had  the  silo  half  full,  I  could 
see  it  was  not  packing  too  good,  so 
changed  to  quarter  inch.  As  long  as  we 
kept  the  knives  sharp,  it  did  fine.  Then 
we  got  some  in  a  little  too  wet  and  it 
did  not  ferment  good,  making  it  too  un¬ 
palatable.  We  also  got  some  in  too  dry 
and  we  spoiled  some.  Right  now  we  are 
in  some  where  the  knives  got  too  dull. 
Result,  some  spoilage. 

We  tried  timothy  for  silage  only 
once.  It  was  so  ranK  it  did  not  make 
good  hay  or  good  silage.  A  neighbor 
tried  it  with  better  timothy,  but  his 
was  not  too  good,  either.  Last  fall  when 
the  corn  was  getting  pretty  dry  from 
frosting,  we  sandwiched  in  between 
loads  of  corn  some  second  crop  clover 
and  timothy  mixture  cut  while  the  dew 
was  on  and  put  right  in,  half  a  load 
of  the  mixture  to  a  load  of  corn.  This 
seemed  to  add  a  lot  to  the  palatability. 

We  think  so  well  of  the  orchard 
grass  mixture  for  silage  that  we  cut 
down  our  acreage  of  corn  for  silage 
this  year  and  will  fill  an  additional 
12x36  foot  silo  with  grass  instead '  of 
corn.  We  will  grow  the  extra  acreage 
in  field  corn  for  a  cash  crop.  We  have 
found  orchard  grass  for  pasture  is  a 
very  fast  grower  and  is  ready  at  least 
two  weeks  ahead  of  sudan.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  we  pastured  thirty  head  every 
night  for  three  months  on  the  nine 
acres  of  orchard  grass.  This  summer 
we  have  21  acres  for  night  and  day 
pasture. 

— Hugh  Fergus,  Slippery  Brook,  Pa. 

—  A.  a.  — 

LIKES  CHOPPED  HAY 

E  HAVE  chopped  all  our  hay  now 
for  several  years.  I  think  our  rea¬ 
son  for  starting  this  was  that  we  sold 
our  horses  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
di'iving  the  tractor  in  the  bam  to  un¬ 
load  the  hay. 

We  made  a  place  between  our  two 
silos  at  the  side  of  the  barn  and  from 
this  location  we  can  unload  everything 
that  goes  into  the  barn.  We  are  able 
to  get  ihuch  more  hay  and  straw  in  the 
barn  this  way  and  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  slide  it  from  the  mow  directly  in 
front  of  the  cows. 

Last  fall  we  received  delivery  of  a 
well-known  make  of  forage  harvester 
that  we  had  been  waiting  2  years  for. 
I  am  glad  that  we  were  kept  waiting, 
for  several  improvements  have  been 
made  and  it  is  a  real  machine. 

We  sold  our  old  hay  chopper  and 
constructed  a  concrete  pit  in  which  we 
installed  our  crop  blower.  This  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  run  with  a  motor.  We  con-1 
structed  two  wagons  exactly  alike 
with  closed  sides  and  aluminum  top. 
These  wagons,  when  loaded,  arc  driven 
over  the  pit  and  placed  with  the  front 
wheels  on  a  hoist  that  will  raise  the 
front  of  the  wagon  four  feet  from  the 


ground.  This  makes  it  much  easier  to 
slide  the  load  to  the  rear  of  the  wagon. 

Orchard  grass  grows  very  well  here 
and  I  am  planning  to  have  5  or  6  acres 
next  year  just  for  silage.  I  think  too 
much  is  wasted  as  pasture  and  it  is 
no  good  for  dry  hay,  but  as  silage.  I 
believe  it  is  our  best  bet.  What  we 
see  growing  here  would  have  been  just 
right  for  silage  the  last  week  in  May. 
We  have  not  let  our  cows  in  our  main 
pasture  as  it  has  not  been  needed.  We 
are  planning  on  putting  the  best  of 
this  in  the  silo  before  we  use  it  for 
grazing.  We  filled  our  small  silo  the 
old-fashioned  way  last  year  and  fed  it 
all  out  before  we  were  ready  for  corn. 
Pastures  were  short  and  our  cows  en¬ 
joyed  it  and  shelled  out  a  lot  of  milk. 

— Lee  Dygert,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

EQUIPMENT  FDR 
GRASS  SILAGE 

WOULD  LIKE  to  get  in  on  thi* 
grass  silage  debate  and  put  in  my 
“two  cents  worth.”  We  have  used  soy¬ 
beans  and  sudan  grass  for  the  past 
three  seasons  and  wouldn’t  be  without 
grass  silage.  Our  Aberdeen-Angus  have 
thrived  on  it  (along  with  all  the  hay 
they’ll  eat)  and  they  are  in  grand 
shape.  They  don’t  get  any  grain  at  all. 
This  year  we’ll  have  enough  alfalfa  to 
fill  our  silos,  so  we’ll  see  how  we  like 
this  type  of  grass  silage. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  put  mo¬ 
lasses  on  evenly  and,  in  fact,  got  so 
discouraged  we  filled  the  second  silo 
straight  grass — no  preservative— and 
it  looks  and  smells  just  as  good  (or 
bad)  as  the  first. 

The  main  thought  that  I  want  to  get 
over  is  that  I  feel  that  you  bend  over 
backwards  as  to  the  simplicity  and 
lack  of  equipment  necessary  for  mak¬ 
ing  grass  silage.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  while  a  field  chopper  is  essential, 
it  is  only  half  the  problem.  The  other 
half  is  getting  it  into  the  silo.  The 
first  year  we  used  false  fronts;  the 
second  year  we  used  canvas  mats,  and 
last  year  we  used  dump  trucks.  This 
year  we  are  going  to  use  a.  suction 
blower  and  if  it  is  as  good  as  the 
dump  trucks  were  we  will  stick  to  it. 
This  works  on  the  same  principle  as 
a  vacuum  cleaner.  The  dumps  are  won¬ 
derful  but  the  investment  is  too  high 
unless  one  has  neighbors  who  also  do 
the  same  type  of  farming. — W.  Land- 
aner,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note:  Special  equipment  is 
fine  on  farms  large  enough  to  warrant 
its  purchase.  We  still  think  grass  silage 
is  worth  putting  up  on  farms  that  can¬ 
not  own  the  special  tools. 
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An  Easier  Way  to  Keep 

DHIA  Records  By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


THE  FIRST  central  DHIA  testing 
laboratory  is  in  operation  in  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  N.  Y.  This  county,  like 
many  others,  has  for  several  years 
been  up  against  the  problem  of  how  to 
provide  service  for  all  of  the  farmers 
who  wanted  it.  Operation  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  “lab”  in  the  basement  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  has  solved  the  problem. 

Previously,  the  testers  completed  all 
their  work  before  leaving  each  farm. 
Under  the  new  plan  the  tester  each 
morning  takes  his  samples  to  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  and  on  the  way  gathers  up 
samples  taken  by  a  number  of  co¬ 
operating  farmers  designated  as  owner- 
samplers.  Within  a  day  or  two,  the 
member  receives  by  mail  all  the  in¬ 
formation  to  be  entered  in  his  book. 
The  tester  on  his  next  trip  makes  the 
official  entries  in  the  DHIA  book. 

Credit  for  establishing  this  first  cen¬ 
tral  laboratory  in  the  state  goes  to 
Herbert  E.  Johnson,  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent.  Pressed  by  farmers  who 
wanted  service,  he  made  a  survey  to 
determine  the  actual  number  who 
would  pay  for  it.  Next,  each  member 
was  assessed  to  equip  and  start  the 
program.  Bob  Nicoll  is  association 
manager. 

A  similar  set-up  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  in  Wyoming  County  shortly, 
with  Clarence  Corwin  as  manager. 
Here,  also,  it  is  expected  that  testing 
and  record  service  eventually  may  be 
extended  to  every  dairyman  in  the 
county  who  wants  it. 


12  “scab  rains,”  compared  to  11  last 
year  when  apple  orchards  were  in¬ 
fected  seriously.  However,  control  mea¬ 
sures  have  gone  forward  more  con¬ 
sistently  this  year.  - 

First  Insured  Farm  Loan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  J.  McCaughey 
Jr.,  of  Geneseo,  Livingston  County,  are 
the  first  farmers  in  the  state  to  receive 
a  government-insured  mortgage  on 
their  farm.  The  loan  was  made  by 
the  Genesee  VaHey  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Geneseo.  The  loan 
by  a  local  bank,  with  private  capital, 
was  made  under  terms  of  the  new 
Farmers’  Home  Administration  Act. 

The  interest  rate  to  the  borrower  is 
four  per  cent.  Three  per  cent  goes  to 
the  bank.  The  other  one  per  cent  is 
divided  between  administrative  costs  of 
the  FHA  and  insurance  premium.  If 
a  borrower  defaults  on  his  interest 
payments,  the  FHA  pays  it  after  30 
days,  and  principal  after  12  months. 
Announced  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  in¬ 
duce  banks  to  put  out  more  money  on 
farms. 

Soil  Saving  Spurts 

Soil  conservation  is  forging  ahead  in 
Wayne  County.  The  district  association 
has  voted  to  engage  Wilber  Secor  of 
Canandaigua  on  a  full-time  basis  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  county.  More 
than  25  miles  of  open  and  diversion 
ditches  are  now  listed  for  survey. 

New  Breed  Association 


Much  Hay  in  Sight 


As  this  is  written,  a  lot  of  hay  is 
being  cut  and  it  looks  like  a  bigger 
and  better  crop  than  last  year.  Until 
recently,  grass  was  being  cut  for  silage 
on  more  farms  than  in  any  past  year. 
Then  a  few  days  of  hot  weather,  plus 
the  effect  of  earlier  rains,  changed 
the  picture. 


For  most  farmers  upstate,  it  has 
been  a  difficult  season.  On  most  farms 
where  grass  was  ensiled,  com  planting 
was  halted  or  proceeded  at  the  same 
time.  By  mid-June,  however,  the  last 
of  the  corn  was  in  the  ground  and 
earlier  planted  lots  were  up.  The  wet 
weather  had  given  weeds  and  quack 
grass  a  good  start,  so  that  cultivation 
was  a  “must”  at  the  first  opportunity. 

One  farmer  told  me  that  the  weeds 
had  gotten  the  best  of  a  lot.  of  sweet 
com,  so  that  he  intended  to  plow  it 
up  and  replant.  This  is  an  instance 
where  the  new  weed-control  sprays 
promise  to  be  a  lifesaver  when  they  are 
made  fool-proof  for  the  average  farmer. 
At  Gannett  Farms  this  year  we  are 
running  some  tests  on  corn  and  oats, 
hut  can  offer  no  conclusions  as  yet. 
We  do  know  that  the  sprays  we  used 
ho  not  affect  grass  and  that  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  necessary. 


Incidentally,  the  experts  may  con 
tinue  to  tell  us  that  the  only  purpose 
of  cultivation  is  weed  control.  Las 
year  and  again  this  year,  we  saw  corn 
stand  still”  in  rain-packed  s  o  i 
until  we  wondered  if  it  was  going  t< 
grow.  Then  when  the  cultivator  stirre* 
e  soil  the  miracle  of  growth  started 


Spinach  Big  Crop 

One  crop  that  has  boomed  this  sea- 
is  spinach.  Ray  Sweezey  of  the 
ate  agricultural  department  reports 
3  he  had  three  times  as  many  in- 
Pectors  on  spinach  at  canning  and 
eezing  plants  as  compared  to  last 
ai^rt  The  crop  ran  heavy  and  of  good 
nl 8  t  .  'Peas  are  now  rolling  into  the 
;s  in  good  volume.  Some  tomato 
ejipf1?6  Was  Plante(I  late  and  it  is  too 
ly  w  size  up  the  crop. 

J!;e  S0Ur  cherry  crop  looks  like  two- 
fair  noi'mal>  Pears  light,  peaches 
Wayne  County  recently  reported 


A  new  breed  group,  the  Western 
New  York  Hampshire  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  been  organized  to  promote 
interest  in  registered  Hampshire  swine. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  of  the  month  at  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  in  Batavia. 

Apple  Institute  Meeting 

The  13th  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute  will  be  held  at  the  State  Capitol, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  July  12  and  13.  The 
dates  were  selected  to  avoid  conflict 
with  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society’s  tour  in  Western  New  York, 
July  19  and  20.  A  large  delegation 
from  Michigan  is  expected  to  join  the 
tour. 

—  A.  A.  — 

VETERANS’ 

SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATIONS 

THE  NEW  YORK  State  Education 
Department  calls  attention  to  ex¬ 
aminations  on  August  2  for  1,200  State 
war  service  scholarships.  Application 
forms  are  available  at  the  Division  of 
Examinations  and  Testing,  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  Albany  1,  N.  Y.,  or 
at  any  office  of  the  State  Division  of 
Veterans’  Affairs. 

Applications  with  a  photostat  copy 
of  the  candidate’s  original  discharge 
papers  or  a  copy  of  his  discharge 
papers  certified  by  the  county  clerk 
must  be  sent  by  registered  mail  to  the 
Division  of  Examinations  and  Testing 
or  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education,  Albany  1,  N.  Y.,  post¬ 
marked  on  or  before  July  19. 

Eight  scholarships  will  be  awarded 
to  each  county  for  each  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  districts  within  its  boundaries. 
Scholarships  pay  annual  tuition  and 
fees  up  to  $350  for  four  years. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Veterinarians  have  reported  excellent 
success  in  treating  wounds  on  livestock 
with  a  urea-sulpha  wound  powder 
which  was  developed  during  the  War. 
The  powder  is  merely  dusted  into  the 
wound  and  sometimes  a  salve  is  then 
applied  to  keep  out  dirt. 


DOES  ^VOftTANT  JOBs 
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...  I  SINGLE 
IN  Ji APPLICATION 


1.  PAINTS  WHITE 

2.  KILLS  GERMS 

3.  KILLS  FLIES 


Why  pay  for  two  or  three  spraying  jobs  in  barn, 
poultry  house  or  cellar— first  for  whitewash¬ 
ing,  then  for  disinfecting,  then  for  DDT— when 
Carbola  does  all  in 


ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

DISINFECTANT  in  Carbola  destroys  on  contact  the  germs  of  many 
profit-taking  diseases,  including 

MASTITIS  BRONCHITIS  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

BANG’S  DISEASE  CHICKEN  CHOLERA  HOG  CHOLERA 

TUBERCULOSIS  HOG  FLU 

(Copies  of  independent  laboratory  test  reports  on  request) 

CONTAINS  DDT  DRIES  WHITE 

Kills  spiders,  90%  less  cobwebs 
for  8  to  10  months. 

Better  sanitation.  Lower  bacteria 

Used  for  32  years  by  farmers  everywhere  to  help 
control  livestock  diseases  and  to  get  white  walls, 
and  In  recent  years  (since  DDT  was  added)  to 
kill  flies  as  well. 

Never  put  DDT  in  or  on  wet  hydrated  lime,  which 
destroys  DDT;  Carbola  contains  no  lime. 

MAKE  SURE  YOU  ARE  GETTING  CARBOLA 
ASK  TO  SEE  THE  PACKAGE 

Hardware,  feed,  seed,  drug,  farm  stores.  1  lb. 

25?!,  5  lb.  75 1,  10  lb.  $1.25,  25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85. 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  lit  S.  W. 

For  name  of  nearest  dealer  write  to 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Natural  Bridge  HI,  N.  Y. 

Established  1916 


Other  Products  By 
Carbola  Chemical  Co. 

CCC  3%  DDT  Garden  Dust 

CCC  25%  &  50%  DDT  Wet- 

table  Powders 

CCC  3-6  (DDT  &  Copper 

Insecticide  &  Fungicide 

Dust) 

CCC  25-31  (DDT  &  Copper 
Insecticide  &  Fungicide 
Spray) 

CCC  31  ?o  Copper  Spray 
CCC  25%  DDT  Cattle  Spray 
CCC  10%  DDT  (Powder  for 
roaches,  bedbugs,  lice,  etc.) 
CCC  Garden  Rotenone 
CCC  Copper  Rotenone 
1IYLITK  5%  DDT  Wall 
Paint  (for  homes  &  milk 
houses) 

HYLITE  Cement  Paint 
HYLITE  Water  Putty 
CCC  Rat  Destroyer 


WORLD'S  FINEST  SILOS 


natco 

Thetile  silo  that's 
the  favorite  of 
thousands.  Natco 
tiles  are  strong, 
dense,  "de-aired" 
—  glazed  for  last¬ 
ing  beauty  and 
permanence.  No 
through  frost  lines. 
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Secu/Uti/ 

CRAINE 

-/ruiw 

SILOS 


or  half  a  century  profit-minded 
dairymen  have  called  Craine  Silos 
the  ” world’s  finest.”  Again  in  1948, 
these  better-built  silos  lead  the  field 
for  convenience,  long-life  economy 
and  beauty.  Decide  now  to  invest 
in  a  Craine.  Write  us  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  complete  information 
about  the  Natco  (illustrated)  and 
these  other  Craine  Silos: 

KoroK  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 

For  rebuilding  old  wood  stave  silos 
—  or  building  new  —  ask  about 

CraineloX 

CRAINE,  INC. 

718  Pine  St,  Norwich,  New  York 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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MASTER' 


New2-HP  mower  with  two  speeds 
and  free  wheeling.  Does  any  kind 
of  mowing.  3  to  6  acres  per  day.  Cuts 
40  in.  swath.  Attachments  for  soil 
tilling,  pumping,  spraying  and 
many  other  labor-saving 
jobs.  Sold  only  direct  to  user. 
Free  details.  Low  price. 
OTTAWA  MFG,  CO. 
4-831  Lawn  Avo.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENTS 

stalls,  stanchions,  litter  carriers,  hay  carriers,  water 
bowls,  anti  complete  line  of  ventilation  desires  farmers 
to  send  in  their  requirements  for  estimates.  Over  30 
years  experience  in  equipping  modern  dairy  barns. 

SIMPLEX,  INC.,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  47. 


ELECTRIC  SCREENS: 


Kill  flies,  mosquitoes, 
moths,  etc.  Cheapest 
and  best  control  of  disease  carriers.  Send  for  complete 
information.  INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  CO.. 

Dept.  2571  —  1834  W.  North  Avenue,  Chicago  22.  Hi. 


Easy  to  apply- 
'liT/nTm  Prompt  !n  action. 

For  Hoof  Rot.  Can- 
ker,  Thrush.  12  o t. 

I  ■  ■  H  bottle  SI. 00  At 
I  aJ  your  dealers.  Or 
by  mail,  postpaid. 


Dr.  Naylor 
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Tide 


. .  you’ve  never  used  anything  like  it! 


TIDE  is  the  modern  miracle  you’ve  been  wanting 
for  your  family  wash!  Developed  as  a  result  of 
wartime  research,  Tide  does  what’s  never  been 
done  before — washes  clothes  cleaner  than  any  soap, 
yet  actually  leaves  colors  brighter!  When  you 


GUARANTEE 

Procter  &  Gamble 
guarantees  that  Tide 
will  do  everything 
claimed  for  it  in  this 
advertisement.  If  you 
are  not  completely 
satisfied,  return  the 
unused  portion  of 
your  package  to 
dealer,  and  the  pur* 
chase  price  will  be 
refunded. 


ONLY 


Tide 


first  use  Tide,  you’ll  know  it’s  completely  NEW! 
Tide’s  wonder  suds  look  different  .  .  .  feel  differ¬ 
ent  And  Tide  just  laughs  at  hard-water  prob¬ 
lems  .  .  .  gives  oceans  of  suds  even  in  hardest 
water!  Try  Tide  next  washday! 


DOES  ALL  FOUR! 


L  Washes  clothes  cleaner! 

Yes,  cleaner  than  any  soap!  It’s  amazing 
the  way  Tide  gets  stubborn  dirt  out  of 
heavy  work  clothes  .  .  .  even  grimy  farm 
overalls!  Tide  not  only  leaves  clothes 
Tree  from  ordinary  dirt — but  actually  re¬ 
moves  dingy  soap  film  as  well.  That’s 
why  fide  washes  cleaner  than  any  soap! 


f 


2.  Actually  brightens  colors! 


Tide  washes  away  dulling  film  left  from 
former  soap  washings  . . .  leaves  your 
favorite  print  dresses  and  other  wash¬ 
able  colors  so  thoroughly  clean  and 
fresh-looking  that  color  brightness 
perks  up  like  magic! 


Extra  miracles  in  hard  water! 

Yes,  if  you  have  hard  water,  Tide  is  a  dream  coil 
true!  Tide’s  performance  in  hard  water  is  so  amazitj 
you  have  to  see  it  to  believe  it!  Oceans  of  suds  bil  J 
up  instantly — even  in  hardest  water.  And  1  ide  fori 
no  hard-water  scum  .  .  .  leaves  no  deposits  on  clot  j 
or  round  the  tub.  No  water  softeners  needed—  ^ 
does  it  all! 


3.  Never  “yellows  ” 
white  things! 

Turn  to  Tide  for  dazzling 
white  washes  that  stay  white, 
week  after  week!  Tide  can’t 
hirn  white  things  yellow,  no 
latter  how  often  you  wash 
them  or  how  long  you  store 
them! 


4.  Gives  more  suds— 

prove  it  in  your  dishpan! 

Kind-to-hands  suds!  Faster  suds! 
Longer- lasting  suds  than  any  soap 
in  hardest  water!  Tide  cuts  grease 
like  magic  .  .  .  washes  dishes  cleaner 
than  any  soap!  No  scum  in  the  water! 
No  greasy  ring  round  the  pan!  No 
cloudy  film  on  dishes  and  glasses! 
That’s  why  they  rinse  and  dry  so 
sparkling  clear — even  without  wiping! 


A  Hymosot 
Product 


TyjQg'S  /R\o/RTS  OUT/ 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

S3. 00  per  insertion  </2  inch  single  column. 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column. 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Aug.  7  Issue _ _ Closes  July  24 

Aug.  21  Issue — .  Closes  Aug.  7 

Slept.  4  Issue  . -  Closes  Aug.  21 
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HOLSTEIN 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck¬ 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  T. 

n|IL|cond  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
DULU|ra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  riolsteins  tor  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  V. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  tor  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  Fort  Plain.  New  York. 
- 1 - 

FOR  SALE:  20  large  ffrst  and  second  calf  Reg.  Hol- 
stcins  due  in  May  and  June.  One  Reg.  Bull  15  months 
old.  A  tew  good  calves.  Sister  ot  our  Herd  Sire  is 
World  Champion  Jr.  3  yr.  old.  Herd  accredited  and 
vaccin  stcij 

LONtkGAN  BROS.  Phone  20-J  Homer.  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS — Bull  Calf.  Sire:  Carnation  Resolute,  son 
of  Governor  of  Carnation  (21  (laughters  1000  or  more 
lbs.  fat  each)  and  out  of  3rd  highest  record  3-yr.  old 
in  U.  S. 

V.  M,  BUTTERFIELD  AND  SONS,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

SO  NICELY  MARKED,  Well-Grown  calfhood 
vaccinated  Holstein  Heifers  due  to  freshen 
July,  August  and  September. 

Tel.;  38-R  Geneseo 

JOHN  SANDS  Geneseo,  New  York 


GUERNSEY 


BULL  BORN  JUNE  25th,  1947 

Sire  is  from  high  producing  cow  family.  Dam,  a  grand¬ 
daughter  ot  Foremost  Prediction,  has  10,664  lbs.  Milk, 
535  lbs.  fat  Jr.,  4  in  305  days  2x. 

HARRY  SYMES  &  SON,  Walworth,  New  York. 


j  BROWN  SWISS  | 

BROWN  SWISS 

Cow- Dawn’s  Lady  Esther — Reg,  No.  97549.  Seven  years 
old,  sound,  fresh  soon.  Price  $700.  Heifer  calf,  price 
$100  now. 

EDWARD  SCOFIELD,  Bridgewater,  New  York 

BROWN  SWISS  BULL  CALVES 

SIRE,  a  grandson  of  Jane’s  Royal  of  Vernon, 
also  traces  to  Jane  of  Vernon  on  dam’s  side. 
Dam’s  bloodlines  carry  Nevard  of  Bowerhomc 
anct  Doreen’s  Swiss  College  Boy  of  Lee’s  Hill 
(14,300  1VL;  554  fat  and  1 /,290  M.  707  fat.) 
Ages  and  prices  on  request.  Box  951,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

1  HAIRY7  CATTLE  [ 

60  WELL  BRED,  WELL  GROWN 

Nicely  Marked  September  -  October  Hol¬ 
stein  Heifers.  15  June  and  July  Heifers. 
60  Later  Fall  Heifers.  50  Top  Close,  Fresh 
or  Milking  Cows  always  on  hand. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 

Candor,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Candor  3-Y  or  3-J. 


DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-J1 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

7.  B.  ANL  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows^f^^'iec^' 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
tales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 

POD  C  Al  p.  High  class  grade  and  pure 
rvl'  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 

tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


HEREFORD^ 


HEREFORDS 

Registered  T.  B.  Blood  Tested.  18-months 
heifer,  5  bred  heifers,  6  heifers  ready  to 
freshen.  Cows  and  Calves.  Bulls. 

Bob-O-Link  Farms,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  POLLED  (Hornless)  HEREFORD 
HEIFERS.  Registered,  2  year  olds,  bred,  vaccinated, 
money  makers. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  -AN  GUS 


FOR  SALE:  6  Choice  Angus  Steers,  weight 
about  500  pounds  each.  Price  30c  a  pound. 
T.  ROSE 

East  Port  Bay  Road,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone:  6660 


HORSES 

POULTRY 

FOR  SALE 

Reg.  Belgian  Stallion — coming  3  years  old — 
weight  1500.  BRUCE  RYDER 

Baird  Road  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dryden  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN/  NEW  YORK. 

SWINE 

WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All 
large  &  healthy  pigs.  All  weaned  and  eat¬ 
ing.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order.  If  you  want  pigs 
vaccinated  that  will  be  75c  extra.  6-7 
wks.  old  $11.  ea„  8-9  wks.  old  $12.  ea. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 

producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 

Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  TINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  T. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Bigger  and  better  pigs  properly  weaned  ano 
vaccinated.  Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berk¬ 
shire,  Chester  Yorkshire.  6  wks.  old  $12.50. 

7  to  8  $13.00.  10  wks.  $15.00  ea.  including 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of  50 
to  100  oigs 

SAMUEL  RUGGIEW 

P.  O,  BOX  6  WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGION,  MASS.— TEL.  1085. 
Shippers  of  top  quality  young  pigs, 

6-7  wks.  old  $11.00  each. 

8-9  wks.  old  $12.00  each. 

10  wks.,extras  $12.50  each. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O,  1.  C. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Carefully  crat¬ 
ed  and  selected  to  please  you. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
tor  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  T. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S<  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  PEDIGREED  CHESTER  WHITES 
Sows.  Boars  and  Pias.  Guaranteed  to  olease. 
C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON 

HUMMELSTOWN,  R.  D.  2,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS. 

THEY  UVE— THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

BOX  C,  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS 
— Bred  to  Faultless  Master.  Write  for  Prices. 
A.  G.  SINSEBAUGH 

Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PIGS  —  PIGS  —  PIGS 

Spring  pigs,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  @  $ll.  each.  C.O.D., 
F.O.B.  Woburn,  in  lots  of  2  or  more,  inoculation  $1. 
extra.  Telephone:  Wob.  2-0230. 

Scanned  Farm,  Russell  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

YORKSHIRES — Young  boars  and  gilts;  bred  gilts  and 
a  few  very  choice  young  bred  sows  from  excellent  blood¬ 
lines. 

GUNN-GEARY  FARM  AGAWAM,  MASS. 

DOGS 

FOR  SALE 

Spotted  Poland  China  and  Black  Poland  China,  both 
pure  bred.  Bred  Gilts,  Pigs  &  Service  Boars. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN  V1NCENTOWN,  N.  J. 

Phone:  8481 

THOROUGHBRED  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS—  blacks 
and  greys.  Registered  A.K.C.  or  unregistered.  Big  boned, 
unfriendly  watch  dogs. 

E.  A.  FOOTE,  THE  FOOTE  HILLS 
Unionville,  N.  Y.,  Orange  County 

SHEEP 

Pedigreed  Collie  Puos —  Beautiful,  intelligent.  Am- 
erica’s  best  bloodlines.  Championship  breeding.  Ideal 
companions,  farm  or  watch  dogs.  A  real  Pal.  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  oest  40  years  a  breeder.  Males  $35.00: 
Females  $25.00.  Unpedigreed  Males  $15,  $20;  Females 
$10,  $15  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

PUREBRED  DORSET  RAMS, 

4  Yearlings.  Farmers'  Prices. 

Broad  Acres 

Springfield  Center/  New  York. 

PURE  WHITE  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS— wormed  — 
Veterinary  Certificate.  Excellent  companions,  large  breed. 

E.  A.  FOOTE,  THE  FOOTE  HILLS 
Unionville,  N.  Y.,  Orange  County 

DOGS:  Beautiful  farm  raised  Collie  pups  from  work¬ 
ing  parents.  Handsome  English  Shepherd,  male,  old 
enough  to  start  driving  now.  Also  one  or  two  good 
started  or  working  dogs  now  ready  for  use.  All  clever 
and  qood  watch  dogs.  Ydtmg  Enqlish  Shepherd  pups. 

J.  F.  ALDRICH,  R.  D.  3,  Concord,  N.  H. 

AKC  Collies,  Cocker  Spaniels  and  St.  Bernards 

Also  cross-bred  Collie-Bernards  and  Collie-Shepherds. 
Puppy  plan  without  cash. 

Distemper  vaccinated,  wormed. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE  Tel.  36  Andes,  New  York 

GOATS  # 

FOR  SALE 

Grade  Alpine  and  Toggenburg  Goats — Five  young,  fresh, 

good  milkers.  Others — yearlings  and  spring  kids . 

Priced  $10  to  $35. 

WM.  OLNEY  R.  D.  2,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

Beautiful  markings.  Best  blood  lines.  A.K.C. 
registry.  Stud  service. 

STEWART  GAY 

22  Summit  Avenue,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

RICHQUALITY  lEG»°RNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18/000  BIRDS. 

One  of  Ne./  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART.  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD  —  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Males,  $10.00  Females,  $8.00 

Also  registered  English  Shepherd  Puppies. 

MYRTLE  LONGE 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty 
with  friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-12,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD.  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  ega  oroduc- 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Eqg  Laving  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

|  HAY  | 

HAY  CONSUMER:  Get  your  orders  in  early  for  good 
grade  early  cut  field  baled  hay  and  save  handling  ex¬ 
penses.  Also  large  platform  trailer  available  for  return 
loads. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

Fort  Plain,  R.  D.  4,  New  York.  Tel.  47-282 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS— NEW  HAM  PSH  1  RES 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder. 

BOX  A,  E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Field-Baled  Alfalfa  and  Clover 
Mixed  first  cutting  hay,  direct  from  the  field. 
HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

511  E.  Genesee  St.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider. 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG.  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 

HONEY 

Pure  Clover  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honev 

5  lbs.  $1.90.  10  lbs.  $3.75.  30  lbs.  $10.00.  Pure  Old 
Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour  $1.60-10  lbs.  Postpaid  and 
insured  3  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BILL  SOSSEI,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 

say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 

RABBITS 


Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P  Rabbitry  Willard  St.,  Leominster.  Mass, 

|  PLANTS  &  BULBS  | 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Danish,  and  Copenhagen  Mar. 
ket;  500,  $1.75:  1000,  $2.25.  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts 
Kale,  Lettuce,  Red  Beets,  Collards,  Bermuda  and  White 
Spanish  Onion  Plants:  500.  $2.00:  1000,  $2.50.  Cauli. 
flower  and  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants;  500.  $3.1#- 
1000,  $4.50.  Rutger  Tomato  Plants,  ready  by  June  1st- 
500.  $2.00:  1000,  $3.50. 

a.  wiley  McDonald,  jr.. 

New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania. 


EARLY,  LATE  and  red  cabbage,  broccoli,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  brussels  sprout  plants. 

EUGENE  DOTY  &  SON 

Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  7489 


EMPLOYMENT 


UFI  P  WANTFn _  We  can  uso  a  ,cw  "O'”1  hand 

vv#*iv«clj  milkers,  single  or  married. 

Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


WANTED:  An  assistant  foreman  on  a  dairy  farm 
and  estate  with  up-to-date  buildings  and  machinery. 
Must  know  how  to  operate  and  repair  machinery,  trac¬ 
tors,  trucks,  haler  and  combine.  Must  be  able  to  make 
carpentry  and  plumbing  repairs  on  buildings.  Good 
salary  including  house,  fuel,  light,  vegetables  in  sea¬ 
son.  Should  have  own  car.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man.  State  age,  experience  and  family. 

Box  514-BW, 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

WANTED:  A  dairyman  to  work  with  Holstein  cattle, 
prefer  a  small  family,  could  use  two  workers  in  same 
family,  experience  and  references  required.  Modern 
equipment  and  house. 

EDWARD  DANKS  Allamuchy,  N.  1. 

Phone  Hackettstown  927F2 


WANTED 

Job  on  Dairy  Farm.  52  years  old.  Native  of  England. 
Married.  Experienced  with  cattle. 

JAMES  PRITCHARD  R.  D.  2,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

HERE  IS  A  SECURE  FUTURE! 

Our  agents  arc  earning  upwards  of  $50  to  $75  weekly 
by  selling  our  Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Bushes, 
Roses  and  Flowering  Shrubs.  Our  colorful  Plate  Book 
and  modern  selling  aids  insures  you  of  excellent  year- 
around  income.  The  demand  for  our  Nursery  Stock 
is  greater  than  ever  before — Why  not  represent  our 
Company  in  your  community?  Write  today  for  the 
details  of  our  money-making  proposition! 

SMITH-LEAHY  CO. 

P.O.  BOX  128,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT 


PETERSIME  INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE 
MODEL  20D 

CARMAN  RIVER  DUCK  FARM 
Brookhaven,  L.  I-,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Case  22”x36”  Thresher  in  good  condition. 
W.  C.  Allis  Chalmers  Tractor  in  very  good  condition. 
4  ft.  Seaman  Tiller,  new  Parsons  Trench  Machine  in 
good  condition. 

BEAN  BROS.  ^  .  .  .... 

Hayts  Corners.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Ovid  34F2 

FARMALL-H.  TRACTOR— LIKE  NEW.  Model  A.D.U. 
Oliver-Cletrac  with  reversible  blade  and  wench,  useo 
3  weeks  on  light  work. 

ARTHUR  BEISAW 

Dryden,  Maine  Tel.  Wilton  52-13 

FOR  SALE:  Used  Case  Combine  Model  h 

4>/2  ft.  cut.  excellent  condition,  guaranteed  to  worn 
perfectly.  Price  $600.00. 

FRANCIS  REMEY 

Orange  County,  Slate  Hill,  N.  T. 

FOR  SALE:  10  can  Milk  Cooler  with  a  new  G.  E- 
Compressor.  28  Stanchions  including  Stalls  and  urinx 
ing  Cups.  A  McCormick-Deering  Corn  Binder  in 
condition.  Phone:  Caldwell  6-I982W 

BLOOM  BROTHERS  Montville,  N.  J- 


I  BEAL  ESTATE  | 

FOR  SALE:  153-Acre  Level  Land  Farm,  located 
an  school  bus  route.  Consists  of  3-room  cabin, 
barn  and  henhouse — all  with  running  ’ 

ready  lumber  for  a  house,  pasture  for 

head  of  cattle,  orchard  containing  all  kin 
of  trees  and  pond  for  geese  and  ducks,  na 
never-failing  water  supply.  County  1- 

promised.  Will  sell  without  stock  and  *00 
for  $8,000,  or  farm  may  be  purchased  com 
pletely  stocked  and  eauipned. 

JOHN  DREBOT  Edmeston,  New  York 

1  MISCELLANEOUS 

FRESH  FROZEN  FRUITS 

Select  Quality,  for  canning  or  your  freezer. 
Write  for  quotations. 

WAYNE  FRUIT  FARMS  Sodus,  New  York 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equ 
ment  and  good  materials. 
ize  American  Agriculturist  adver  - 
ers  and  you  will  bo  satisfied. 
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WHY  EMWIIE? 

By  R.  V.  HEMMING 
General  Manager,  Empire  Livestock 
Marketing  Cooperative 

QUITE  OFTEN  I  am  asked,  “Why 
was  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative  formed?  Why  is  the  auc¬ 
tion  method  of  marketing  used  in  your 
four  markets  at  Argyle,  Bath,  Greene 
and  Gouverneur?” 

When  farmers  want  something  done, 
they  tell  their  organizations.  G.  L.  F. 
patrons  wanted  G.  L.  F.  to  do-  some¬ 
thing  about  livestock  marketing.  Dairy, 
men’s  League  members  regularly  re¬ 
quested  the  League  Board  of  Directors 
to  do  likewise,  as  did  Farm  Bureau  and 
Grange  members. 

It  was  fortunate  that  a  cooperative 
organization  existed  in  Buffalo  whose 
business  wAs  livestock  marketing  and 
whose  New  York  State  members  were 
asking  for  expanded  service— the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Cooperative  Commission  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  “Producers”  have  been  and 
are  active  in  the  Buffalo  stockyards,  a 
terminal  market  under  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.  S.  government. 

Sponsored  by  Farm  (Groups 

A  natural  result  followed.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  cooperative  (whose  sole  function 
is  the  marketing  of  Northeast  pro¬ 
duced  livestock)  was  formed  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  organizations  whose 
membership  was  demanding  it.  “Em¬ 
pire”  was  organized  on  March  5,  1946, 
by  five  sponsors  as  a  direct  result  of 
sponsoring  organizations’  membership 
demands. 

In  order  to  produce  milk,  cows  must 
freshen.  In  so  doing,  a  calf  is  bom. 
Some  are  retained  for  replacement 
stock.  Many  more  are  sold  for  slaugh¬ 
ter.  When  cows  become  unprofitable  as 
milk  producers,  either  through  lowered 
milk  output,  age,  inability  to  breed,  or 
physical  impairment,  they  are  sold  as 
meat  animals.  Empire’s  function  is  to 
provide  facilities  where  such  cows  and 
calves  and  other  meat  animals  can  be 
sold  to  the  processors  of  meat  animals 
at  going  market  prices.  At  present  the 
auction  method  of  marketing  such  ani¬ 
mals  is  employed  by  Empire  as  the 
most  feasible  way  to  accomplish  our 
objectives,  which  are: 

1.  SELL  BY  WEIGHT.  We  believe  a 
lot  of  guesswork  is  eliminated  when 
animals  are  carefully  weighed  on  peri¬ 
odically  tested  scales,  as  compared  to 
selling  by  the  head. 

2.  NO  DIRECT  BUYING.  All  live¬ 
stock  sold  through  Empire  Markets  is 
consigned.  We  believe  our  job  is  to 
return  every  penny  to  owners  of  live¬ 
stock,  and  for  this  service  a  small  ser¬ 
vice  charge  is  retained.  This  is  our  sole 
income  to  defray  operation  costs. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Watertown  Times* 

MILKING  CHAMPS — One  of  the  features  of  the  northern  New  York  Dairyland  Festival  held  at  Watertown  recently  was  a  milking 
contest.  There  were  several  divisions  and  here  are  the  winners.  Left  to  right:  Robert  Merrill  of  Rodman,  winner  of  the  men'4 
division  and  free-for-all;  Mrs.  Lillian  Slate,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Watertown,  second;  DeWitt  Nichols  of  Burrville,  third;  Robert  Phinney, 
R.  D.  No.  3,  Watertown,  fourth;  Miss  Mary  Varney,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Watertown,  women's  division  winner  and  fifth  in  the  free-for- 
all,  and  Stanley  Perkins  of  Carthage,  winner  of  the  contest  for  those  under  14  and  sixth  in  the  free-for-all. 


3.  HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  ANI¬ 
MALS.  Each  employee  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  handling  all  ani¬ 
mals  carefully  and  kindly.  We  do  not 
tolerate  rough  treatment  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  Beaten,  bruised  stock  have  lower 
selling  values,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
and  inhumane. 

4.  CLEAN,  SANITARY  PREMISES. 

Each  Empire  market  is  cleaned  and 
disinfected  weekly.  The  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
quires  it)  human  decency  demands  it. 
Germs  cannot  flourish  on  clean,  disin¬ 
fected  floors  and  walls. 

5.  REPLACEMENT  CATTLE.  Such 
cattle  are  segregated  from  slaughter 
stock.  A  competent  veterinarian  is  em¬ 
ployed  at  each  market  to  examine  each 
animal.  His  findings  are  reported  in  the 
ring  honestly  and  accurately. 

6.  NO  FAVORITISM.  Empire  strives 
constantly  to  sell  animals  on  merit 
only.  Under  our  system,  ownership  of 
animals  is  unknown  at  time  of  selling, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  favor 
any  one  person  over  another.  Buyers 
all  have  the  same  opportunity — high 
bidder  at  auction  gets  the  stock. 

7.  PROMPT  PAYMENT.  All  buyers 
are  required  to  settle  accounts  prompt¬ 
ly.  Although  we  are  bonded  and  li¬ 
censed  by  the  State,  we  feel  a  definite 
obligation  to  safeguard  the  farmers 
whose  money  is  invested  in  Empire. 
Empire  pays  the  consignors  out  of  Em. 
pire  funds,  which  is  a  transfer  of  the 
money  paid  by  buyers.  Although  the 
check  is  written  by  Empire  to  a  con¬ 
signor,  it  also  shows  the  name  of  the 
purchasers  of  his  animals,  weight  and 
price  bid. 

8.  FINAL  DISPOSITION  OF  LIVE¬ 
STOCK  SOLD.  Empire  tries  to  encour¬ 
age  the  kind  of  buying  power  that 
pays  the  full  going  market  price  on 
livestock  offered.  We  do  not  believe 
that  such  livestock  realizes  full  value 
to  consignors  if  handled  several  times 
before  it  finally  reaches  the  slaughterer. 

9.  EDUCATION,  RESEARCH.  We 
are  always  trying  to  find  improved 
ways  of  marketing  livestock.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  our  duty  to  caution  own¬ 
ers  of  livestock  against  practices  that 
will  cause  buyers  to  underbid.  We  have 
called  attention  to  the  inadvisability  of 
“filling”  stock.  Normal  weighing  con¬ 
ditions  will  always  command  better 
prices  than  “full”  animals. 

10.  MARKET  INFORMATION.  We 

believe  in  the  rapid  dissemination  of 
current  information  on  animal  values. 
We  do  this  through  radio  and  news¬ 
paper  reports.  Empire  prices  by  live 
grade  in  terms  of  worth  per  pound  can 
be  compared  with  live  and  dressed  quo¬ 
tations  at  other  markets.  We  believe 
this  helps  a  person  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  sell  an  animal  at  a  given  time. 

11.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES.  Each 
Empire  market  has  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  farmers  in  the  area 
of  the  market.  These  men  are  the  con¬ 


necting  link  between  the  local  market 
and  the  patrons.  They  are  kept  inform, 
ed  on  the  conditions  of  the  business, 
and  their  recommendations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  are  carefully  considered. 

12.  DEPENDABLE  AND  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  MARKETS.  Empire  firmly  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  market  which  benefits 
farmers  most  is  the  one  that  offers 
good  buyers  a  steady  supply  of  live¬ 
stock  each  week. 

Livestock  marketing  is  a  coldly 
realistic  business.  There  is  no  perfect 
system.  There  is  no  yardstick  to  meas¬ 
ure  an  animal’s  worth  exactly.  Too 
many  factors  are  present.  Over-all  sup¬ 
plies,  dressed  market  conditions,  by¬ 
product  values,  labor  costs,  distribu¬ 
tion  costs,  holidays,  weather,  and 
other  conditions  all  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  We  favor  the  auction  method 
for  interior  markets  because  it  per¬ 
mits  the  owner  of  one  or  two  animals 
to  assemble  with  his  neighbors  on  the 
same  day  each  week  enough  livestock 
to  make  it  worth  a  buyer’s  time  and 
expense  to  try  to  buy  them.  When  sev¬ 
eral  buyers  bid  simultaneously  on  an 
animal  in  the  ring,  each  is  translating 
his  interpretation  of  the  foregoing  fac¬ 
tors  into  a  relative  value  for  that  ani¬ 
mal  on  that  day. 

Empire  tries  to  get  enough  livestock 
consigned  and  enough  buyers  in  at¬ 
tendance  to  make  it  possible  for  each 
to  deal  fairly  and  squarely  with  the 
other.  Both  buyer  and  seller  must  make 
a  profit  in  order  to  exist — neither  can 
long  exist  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Slaughter  houses  can’t  operate  without 
livestock,  neither  can  farmers  afford 
to  raise  livestock  without  buyers  to 
take  the  finished  product.  Empire  tries 
to  be  the  balance  wheel  between  the 
seller  and  the  buyer. 

—  A. A.  — 

KEEP  MILK  COOL 

WE  ALL  KNOW  that  bacteria  mul¬ 
tiply  rapidly  in  warm  milk  but 
occasionally  we  need  a  reminder.  At 
the  Michigan  College  of  Agriculture, 
milk  with  an  original  count  of  5,000 
bacteria  per  cc.  was  kept  for  15  hours 
at  50  degrees  F.  without  any  increase 
in  bacteria  content.  Milk  with  an  orig¬ 
inal  count  of  100,000  bacteria  per  cc. 
showed  an  increase  to  only  150,000  in 
15  hours  when  kept  at  50  degrees  F. 


When  two  similar  samples  were  kept 
at  70  degrees,  the  milk  with  an  orig¬ 
inal  count  of  5,000  had  increased  to 
200,000  and  the  sample  with  an  or¬ 
iginal  count  of  100,000  had  increased 
to  2,000,000. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ANIMAL  NUTRITION  AND 
SOIL  FERTILITY 

There  is  a  definite  connection  be¬ 
tween  good  soils  and  nutrition  so  far 
as  forage  crops  for  livestock  are  con¬ 
cerned,  says  Dr.  H.  J.  Harper,  Oklaho¬ 
ma  A  &  M  College.  The  protein  content 
of  forage  on  poor  soil  is  low.  Soils  that 
are  deficient  in  minerals  just  can’t 
grow  grass  that  meets  the  nutrient  re* 
quirements  of  livestock. 

Animals  can  determine  the  difference 
between  fertilized  and  unfertilized 
grass.  They  will  eat  right  up  to  the 
edge  of  fertilized  grass  and  stop,  leav¬ 
ing  unfertilized  grass  untouched.  In 
tests  conducted  by  Dr.  Harper  it  has 
been  found  that  cattle  will  graze  high 
nitrogen  in  preference  to  no-nitrogen 
plots,  high  phosphate  in  preference  to 
low  or  no-phosphate  treated  plots,  and 
any  combination  of  fertilized  plots  in 
preference  to  unfertilized  pasture. 

— •  A.  A.  — 

Lot  of  Beef  In  One  Package — Rating 
tops  in  size  so  far  as  any  one  seems  to 
know  was  a  cow  recently  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  in  Richmond.  She  tipped  the 
scales  at  1,769  pounds  and  brought  her 
owner,  Arthur  Wortheim,  $362.50  on  a 
beef  basis.  This  5-year  old  Durham 
cow  thus  rates  well  up  with  the  steer 
and  oxen  class  and  holds  unofficial  re¬ 
cord  as  female  beef  animal  in  Vermont. 

— Alfred  L.  French. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City.  Iowa. 


RAISE  GUARANTEED  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

Greatest  profits  from  gorgeous  turs,  delicious  meat,  val¬ 
uable  breeders.  Experience  unnecessary.  Fascinating 
hobby.  Year-round,  money-making  business.  Write 
world’s  largest  breeder  today. 

WILLOW  FARM.  R-24,  SELLERSVILLE,  Pa. 


STROUT’S  SPRING-SUMMER  FARM  CATALOG 

FREE!  Green  cover.  Over  2800  bargains — 
Coast  to  Coast.  Many  equipped.  Reduced 
Prices!  STROUT  REALTY.  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 


York  10,  N.  Y. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 

PUREBRED  SHEEP  SHOW  AND  SALE 

Saturday,  July  31, 1948— Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

SHOW  9:00  A.  M.  SALE  1:00  P.  M. 

“AN  ALL  STAR  SHEEP  CLASSIC"  The  Parade  of  Aristocrats 

.from  NEW  YORK,  NEW  ENGLAND,  PENNA.  ancl  NEW  JERSEY 

Hampshires,  Corriedales,  Shropshires,  Dorsets,  Cheviots, 

Oxfords,  Suffolks  and  Southdowns 
For  catalog  write 

H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  HOWARD  J.  HILL,  Sale  Mgr. 

Auctioneer  Albion,  New  York 


(376)  16 


Babcock's  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
Whi  te  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points.  i 


HIGHEST1 

LEGHORN 

PEN 

in  1947 


ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 

36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 

Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

ok  SPIZZERINKTUM 


The  Latch 
String's  Out-! 

When  you're  on  vacation 
this  summer  come  and 
enjoy  New  Hampshire's  Cool  Beauty 
— and  Our  Warm  Hospitality. 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc. 

Kingston,  New  Hampshire 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  us 
on  CHRISTIE  AVE.,  Booth  No.  B500, 
IBCA  Convention. 


wmnkocK 


i 
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BABY  tip  PER  100 

CHICKS  5pUrTe|R 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

AH  eggs  used  are  Irom  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 
WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dent.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 

L  SONS.  INC. 


QUNNYBROOK 


[PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved— O.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatches 
every  week. 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  - 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 


Write  for  Circular  —  Established  1920. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR, 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York. 


— 


SEND  MO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY, 
PULLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS.  ’immediate  shipments. 
Barred- White  Books,  $10.95  per  100;  $5.75-50;  $3.00-25. 
All  pullets,  $13.40:  Cockerels,  $12.45.  White-Brown 
Leghorns,  Buff  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Beds,  New  Hampshires,  Bull  Orpingtons,  Columbia 
Bocks,  Black  &  White  Minorcas,  $11.95-100;  $0.25-50; 
$3.25-25.  Heavy  breed  pullets,  $14.40;  Cockerels,  $12.45. 
Leghorn  &  Minorca  Pullets,  $19.90;  Cockerels,  $4.50. 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  White 
Black  Giants,  $14.95  per  100;  All  pullets,  $16.00; 
Cockerels,  $16.00.  Heavy  Assorted,  straight  run,  $3.95- 
100;  Heavy  Assorted  pullets,  $11.90;  Cockerels,  $9.90. 
Any  sex,  any  breed,  no  sex  guarantee,  $7.90-100;  Left 
overs,  good  chicks,  no  cripples,  $6.90-100,  plus 
postage.  All  chicks  are  top  Quality,  from  purebred, 
bloodt.ested  flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Send 
order  iD  now.  Don’t  delay.  Pay  your  postman,  C.O.D. 
White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $26.00  per  100;  $14.00-50; 
$7.50-25;  $3.75-12.  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  poults, 
86c  each.  Order  today. 

.  MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 

Dep't.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES  Assorted  heavies,  no  leg¬ 
horns.  $7,90  per  100,  plus  postage.  Strong,  healthy 
chicks;  no  cripples,  no  culls.  Send  money  order  for 
prompt  shipment.  100%  live  delivery. 

ECONOMY  CHICKS,  LOCKLAND.  OHIO. 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
PAUL  S.  PELLMAN,  Owner.  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


Hens,  Houses  and  People 

Ry  JR.  lAJeaxjeSi 


Editor's  Note  :  As  most  of  you  know,  Lee 
Weaver,  American  Agriculturist’s  poultry 
editor,  has  been  on  a.  trip  to  the  South 
and  West.  Cornell  has  a  plan  by  which 
professors  are  given  six  months  once  in 
seven  years,  called  a  sabbatic  leave,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  they  travel  Or  study  to 
increase  their  information  and  renev/ 
their  enthusiasm. 

Lee  wrote  once  before  during  his  trip 
and  his  letter  was  published  in  the  April 
17th  issue.  This  is  his  second  letter.  He 
will  be  back  before  long  and  contributing 
regularly  again,  and  we  know  he  will 
have  a  wealth  of  information  to  give  you 
as  a  result  of  his  trip. 

*  4-  * 

IN  TKE  MIDWEST,  people  are  hyb¬ 
rid-conscious  because  of  the  great 
improvement  in  corn  yields  produced 
by  hybrid  seed  corn.  It  should  not  be 
a  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  people 
willing  to  try  out  hybrid  chicks  against 

regular  chicks 
What  does  make 
you  wonder  is 
that  they  pay  70' 
cents  each  for 
pullet  hybrids 
and  then  increase 
the  order  next 
season.  The  Wal¬ 
lace  Company 
sold  8  million 
“Hy-line”  chicks 
this  season  and 
expect  to  sell  12 
million  next  year. 

The  DeKalb 
people  in  Illinois 
have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  prepar. 
ing  to  produce  hybrid  chicks,  but  won’t 
start  selling  for  another  two  years.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  do  the  necessary 
inbreeding  and  testing,  then  more  time 
before  production  in  quantity  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

I  found  that  inbreeding  is  the  main 
interest  in  poultry  research  at  several 
experiment  stations  and  on  a  number 
of  poultry  breeding  farms.  Yet  no  one 
is  sure  that  inbred  hybrids  can  actu¬ 
ally  live  and  lay  better  than  the  best 
purebred  strains.  H.  B.  Wallace  even 
told  me  that  he  will  concede  that  at  a 
laying  test  the  purebreds  should  beat 
inbred  hybrids.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  this  hybrid  boom  and  I  will 
write  it  up  later.  Inbred  hybrid  chicks, 
by  the  way,  are  definitely  not  the  same 
as  the  ordinary  crossbred  chicks.  I 
think  that  more  scientific  breeding  and 


selection  go  into  their  creation  than  is 
the  case  with  purebreds. 

Until  I  got  back  to  Indiana  I  saw  but 
one  poultry  house  with  more  than  one 
floor.  That  was  a  two-story  laying 
house  on  the  Ghostley  farm  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  It  is  not  that  these  folks  dislike 
multi-deck  houses;  they  just  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  they  have.  When  they 
build  a  new  house,  they  follow  the  old 
pattern.  There  is  plenty  of  land,  as  a 
rule,  so  they  can  spread  as  far  as  they 
wish. 

Tlie  largest  poultry  business  I  saw 
was  Creighton  Brothers  in  Indiana.  All 
but  one  or  two  of  their  houses  are 
single  deck.  They  have  about  85,000 
hens  on  their  several  farms,  all  Leg¬ 
horns.  They  sell  chicks,  but  their  chief 
income  is  from  market  eggs.  Lsaw  one 
huge  range  with  250  brooder  houses  in 
row  after  row.  and  white  chicks  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  And  not  a  lame 
pullet  or  any  pale  legs  that  I  could 
notice. 

Large-scale  operations  are  efficient 
and  I  suppose  they  will  grow  larger 
and  become  more  numerous.  Yet  I 
must  admit  that  it  raises  a  question 
in  my  mind  when  I  realize  that  the 
one-man  poultry  business  will  probably 
go  the  way  of  the  one-man  grocery 
store. 

Speaking  of  poultry  nouses,  you 
should  see  some  they  have  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  They  are  all  wire  but  the  roof.  No 
ventilation  problems;  no  litter.  Eggs 
are  laid  on  wire  and  roll  out  where  you 
pick  them  up  without  entering  the 
pens. 

New  Breeds 

I  found  some  interesting  new  breeds. 
The  Kansas  poultry  department  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  White  Rock  that  is  fast¬ 
feathering  like  Leghorns  and  New 
Hampshires,  and  is  fast-growing.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lloyd  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  has  a  Barred  Red 
breed.  It  looks  like  a  Barred  Rock  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  red  where  the  Rock  is 
black.  It  is  an  auto-sexing  breed.  The 
male  and  female  chicks  are  different 
in  appearance  and  anyone  can  separate 
them.  He  has  a  Barred  Hampshire  also 
with  the  same  auto-sexing  character. 

At  the  Dryden  Farm  in  California  I 
saw  “California  Grays,”  a  beautiful 
breed.  They  are  barred  like  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  and  almost  the  same 


L.  E.  Weaver 


THE  TREND  IN  POULTRY  HOUSING 


LARGER,  better  constructed,  com¬ 
pletely  insulated  is  the  trend  in 
poultry  house  construction.  There  has 
been  an  unmistakable  swinging  in  that 
direction  for  about  a  decade.  Some 
say  it  has  been  influenced  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Spencer,  Massachusetts.  Treadwell,  in 
the  hurricane  of  1938,  lost  his  poultry 
buildings  and  replaced  them  with  a 
40-foot-deep  house.  Following  this, 
large  pens  quickly  dashed  into  popu¬ 
larity.  Certainly  Treadwell’s  good  suc¬ 
cess  has  had  its  influence. 

Pens  40  by  40  feet  which  house  550 
birds  without  any  indication  of  crowd¬ 
ing  make  efficient  working  units.  With 
droppings  pits  in  6  by  8  foot  sections 
and  against  or  near  the  north  wall, 
nests  along  partition  walls,  one  water- 
er  to  a  pen,  a  carrier  and  hoppers  lined 
up  on  either  side  of  the  carrier  path, 
you  have  an  efficient  working  unit.  It’s 
a  great  time-saver  over  five  20  by  20 
foot  pens  which  would  house  about  the 
same  number  of  birds. 

If  lumber  is  obtainable  at  prices 
comparable  to  cinder  block  and  other 
materials,  it  remains  the  favorite  of 


most  poultrymen.  For  insulation,  one 
of  the  insulating  boards  for  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  a  fill  of  shavings,  balsam  or 
rock  wool  bats  for  the  wall  space  be¬ 
tween  the  studding,  make  satisfactory 
materials. 

The  floor  area  per  bird  has  changed 
greatly  with  the  use  of  larger  pens. 
Insulation  of  pens  too  has  cut  the 
floor  area  requirements  and  a  better 
understanding  of  litter  management 
has  been  another  factor.  The  old  rule 
of  four  square  feet  dt  floor  space  to 
the  bird  no  longer  holds.  Possibly  this 
figure  is  about  right  for  pens  20  by  20 
and  smaller.  In  larger  pens,  particu¬ 
larly  the  40  by  40,  the  allowance  can 
be  cut  to  less  than  three  square  feet. 

One  waterer  to  a  pen,  regardless  of 
the  pen  size,  is  the  trend.  In  the  larger 
pens  a  single  waterer  four  to  ten  feet 
long  seems  to  take  care  of  the  birds. 
Birds  appear  to  be  able  to  find  the 
waterer  regardless  of  the  pen  size. 
Opinion  is  that  one  waterer  and  one 
wet  place  in  a  pen  is  better  than  two. 
Some  throwing  of  water  cannot  be 
avoided  regardless  of  waterer  construc¬ 
tion. 
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weight  but  lay  white  eggs.  Mr.  Dryden 
is  not  ready  to  release  them  to  the 
public. 

A  crossbred  that  is  very  popular  in 
the  Midwest  is  the  Austra-white.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  White  Leghorns  and 
Australorps,  they  are  mostly  white 
with  bluish-black  splashes  in  the  plum¬ 
age  and  black  legs.  I  was  told  that  you 
can  cross  any  Leghorn  with  any  Aus- 
tralorp  and  always  come  out  with  a 
mixture  that  will  outlive  and  outlay 
anything  else  on  the  average  farm.  I 
suspect  that  is  an  over-statement. 

Of  course,  besides  poultry  farms,  I 
saw  many,  many  interesting  and  beau¬ 
tiful  places — mountains,  plains,  rivers, 
big  trees,  power  dams,  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  citrus 
orchards  and  cities,  cities,  cities.  I 
beat  the  Oregon  floods  by  only  one 
day. 

Travel  is  a  wonderful  educator  and 
it  does  something  for  your  soul.  I  don’t 
know  whether  I  should  say  it  is  bad 
for  your  ego  or  good  for  your  sense  of 
humility.  I  do  know  that  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  in  the  Northeast  have 
no  monopoly  on  brains,  thrift,  indus¬ 
try,  natural  wealth,  natural  beauty, 
or  dozens  of  other  fine  things,  includ¬ 
ing  beautiful  college  campuses.  These 
things  I  found  in  abundance,  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  them. 

But  most  of  all  I  think  I  enjoyed  the 
people — those  I  saw  on  the  streets  and 
highways,  in  restaurants  and  churches, 
but  especially  those  I  talked  with.  All 
people  are  alike.  They  really  want  to 
hold  out  a  helping  hand.  I  guess  the 
trouble  is  that  ordinarily  we  all  are  a 
bit  frozen  and  nobody  knows  how  to 
break  the  ice.  But  ask  the  man  at  the 
filling  station  for  directions  to  the  next 
town.  How  quickly  his  face  lights  up, 
and  how  eagerly  he  gives  you  the  in¬ 
formation.  People  are  like  that  every¬ 
where,  and  I  am  coming  back  so  full 
of  information  that  I  am  afraid  I  never 
will  get  it  all  sorted  out  so  it  can  be 
used. 
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LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 


U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  CM*: 
LEISTEU’S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $11.00  $22.00  $2.00 

SUFEB  MATED  WH.  LEG .  12.00  24.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  _  13.00  26.00  2.00 

Bar.  or  White  Bocks  . 15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Bock  liamp  Cross  _  15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  liamp  Bock  Cross .  16.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  1 7.00  24.00  1 2.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  8hJr> 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FAIRPORT  —  CHICKS 

Husky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Pullorum  clean  breeders- 
Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  B.  I.  Beds,  New 
Hampshires,  Bock-Bed  and  Bed-Bock  Crosses,  omy 
$16  per  100 — order  today.  - 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns  &  .  N.  H. 
Reds.  Apr.  &  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at 
moderate  prices.  Sond  for  cir.  &  complete  price  list. 

BR  OKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.,  Box  A.  Sergoantsville,  N.  J- 


WENE<r  CHICKS 


Leading  par©  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  b.  N.  *,*_£iEvr 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  rntt. 


Jlood* 


hes  weekly  year  aroum 

WENE  CHICK  FAFIMS,  Box 
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SYNOPSIS 

Nate  and  Constant  Williams,  after 
thirty  years  of  hard,  unprofitable  work  on 
a  poor  farm  east  of  the  Hudson  River, 
decide  to  emigrate  with  their  daughter 
Hannah  and  younger  son,  Asa,  to  the  rich 
lands  of  western  and  central  New  York 
which  had  been  opened  to  settlement  by 
the  Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9,  to  which 
both  Nate  and  Constant  had  been  attach¬ 
ed  as  scouts. 

With  the  Williams’  family  are  Jim 
Miller,  a  budding  doctor;  Peter  and  Min¬ 
nie  Van  Schaick,  their  ten-year-old  son 
Karl  and  Peter’s  sister,  Anna;  and  Joel 
Deckei’,  the  old  scout  who  had  been  Nate 
and  Constant’s  companion  on  the  Sullivan 
Expedition.  At  Durham,  they  are  joined 
by  Henry  Stevens  and  his  daughter  Polly, 
whom  Asa  immediately  recognizes  as  a 
girl  he  rescued  from  a  gang  of  ruffians 
headed  by  Henry  Kingman.  As  the  days 
pass,  Polly’s  dark  beauty  and  cold  man¬ 
ner  arouse  a  growing  interest  in  Jim  and 
Asa. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  arriving 
at  their  newly-acquired  farms  just  be¬ 
yond  Geneseo,  Polly  tells  Jim  that  rather 
than  be  dependent  on  the  others,  she  will 
marry  Henry  Kingman,  who  has  been 
pursuing  her.  Jim  tries  to  dissuade  her, 
but  only  angers  her.  The  next  day,  both 
Jim  and  Asa  are  stunned  when  Polly  and 
Kingman  suddenly  appear  at  the  raising 
of  the  cabins  and  announce  their  mar¬ 
riage.  Later  Asa  and  Kingman  tangle  in 
a  bitter  fight. 

CHAPTER  Xin 

N  THE  MIDDLE  of  the  night  a  few 

days  later  Nate  was  awakened  by 
someone  calling  him  from  outside  the 
cabin. 

“Who’s  there?”  he  demanded. 

“Charlie  Morgan,”  came  the  excited 
answer.  “Open  up!” 

Nate  sprang  out  of  bed  and  opened 
the  door. 

“Remember  me?  I  was  at  the  rais¬ 
ing,”  said  Morgan.  “I  understand  that 
Jim  Miller  here  is  a  doctor.  My  wife 
is  awful  sick.  We’ve  got  to  have  help.” 

“Sure!”  said  Nate,  reassuringly.  “Jim 
sleeps  in  the  long  sleigh  with  the  shel¬ 
ter  over  it  right  here  by  the  house.  I’ll 
call  him.” 

“Where?”  said  the  man,  excitedly. 
“Where  ?” 

By  this  time  the  commotion  had 
aroused  Jim,  who  poked  his  head  up 
over  the  side  of  the  sleigh  sleepily  and 
demanded: 

“What’s  the  matter  now?” 

“This  man’s  wife  is  sick,”  answered 
Nate.  “He  needs  your  help.” 

Pulling  himself  out  from  under  his 
blankets,  Jim  put  on  his  clothes  and 
111  a  few  moments  stood  beside  Morgan. 

“What’s  wrong?” 

Morgan  broke  into  excited  talk: 

“You  a  doctor?” 

‘Yes,”  answered  Jim,  and  repeated 
bis  question. 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“My 

wife  is  sick — terrible  sick.  I 
want  you  to  come  quick!”  v 

Jirn  shivered  in  the  cold  air.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  had  just  fallen 
•■'•sleep  when  this  interruption  occur- 
>ed.  He  thought  ruefully  of  how  tired 
Jhd  sleepy  he  was  after  the  long  hours 
^  Physical  labor,  and  then  wondered 

aguely  what  he  had  let  himself  in  for 


by  setting  up  as  a  doctor  in  this  back- 
woods  country  with  its  isolated  cabins. 
But  he  answered  the  man: 

“Yes,  I’ll  come.  How  far  is  it?” 

“  ’Bout  five  miles.  You  can  ride  the 
horse  I  came  on  and  I’ll  walk.” 

“We’ll  both  ride,”  said  Jim,  tersely. 
“I  have  a  horse.” 

Following  the  dim  figures  of  the  man 
and  horse  over  the  rough  trail  to  Mor¬ 
gan’s  cabin,  Jim  had  little  time  to  do 
anything  except  to  dodge  as  best  he 
could  the  wet  twigs  and  limbs  that 
seemed  intent  on  brushing  him  off  the 
horse’s  back.  At  the  cabin,  they  found 
a  blazing  fire  in  the  fireplace,  around 
which  were  gathered  four  or  five  half- 
grown  children,  wide  awake  and  scar¬ 
ed.  On  the  rough  bunk  he  found  his 
patient,  herself  little  more  than  a  child 
and  obviously  too  young  to  be  the 
mother  of  all  the  children.  Her  eyes 
were  closed. 

H  AVING  taken  care  of  the  horses, 
Morgan  came  in  and  stood  with  Jim 
at  the  side  of  the  bed. 

“Got  the  decline,  Doctor,”  he  said. 
“She’s  only  been  here  a  year.  My  first 
wife  died  of  the  fever  and  ague.  It’s 
a  terrible  country!  Wish  we’d  never 
come!” 

But  Jim,  noting  the  emaciated  frame 
of  the  girl,  her  awful  pallor,  and  the 
flecks  of  blood  on  her  lips,  needed  no 
one  to  tell  him  that  she  had  consump¬ 
tion.  Even  as  he  looked,  the  girl’s  great 
eyes  opened  wide  and  she  broke  into 
a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  Both  Morgan 
and  the  children  began  to  cry  aloud. 
Jim  turned  to  Morgan: 

“Keep  still,  and  keep  these  children 
quiet,”  he  ordered,  'peremptorily.  “Go 
and  sit  down.” 

Then  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk 
bed  and,  putting  his  arms  around  the 
girl,  raised  her  to  an  easier  position 
and  held  her  gently  until  the  coughing 
subsided.  In  common  with  many  a  phy¬ 
sician  before  him,  Jim  felt  helpless.  He 
thought,  “They  never  call  us  until  it’s 
too  late,  and  we  don’t  know  how  to 
conquer  this  disease  anyway.” 

He  eased  the  exhausted  woman  back 
on  to  her  pillows,  straightened  the  bed. 
clothes,  and  told  Morgan  to  get  some 
cold  water.  Then  from  his  kit  he  meas¬ 
ured  out  a  syrupy  solution  to  ease  the 
coughing,  realizing  sadly  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  for  the  girl, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  her  suffer¬ 
ing  the  sooner  the  better. 

As  he  sat  there  with  his  hand  on  the 
fluttering  pulse,  the  woman  suddenly 
opened  her  eyes  again,  looked  at  him, 
and  whispered  something.  In  order  to 
hear  he  had  to  bend  closer. 

“Doctor,”  she  whispered,  suddenly 
squeezing  his  hand  with  both  of  hers, 
“have  I  got  to  die?” 

Oh,  God,  thought  Jim,  give  me  the 
wisdom  to  answer  that  question  right. 
What  can  I  say? 

Never  would  he  forget  the  intent¬ 
ness  with  which  she  looked  at  him  and 
waited  for  his  answer. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  finally  said,  kind¬ 
ly.  “You’re  a  very  sick  girl,  and  no  one 
but  God  knows.  But  don’t  be  afraid. 


We  all  have  to  wait  and  take  what 
God  has  in  store  for  us.  Death  is  at 
least  rest  after  we  are  tired.  There’s 
so  much  trouble  in  this  world  that  I’m 
sure  the  next  one  is  going  to  be  better.” 

“Rest  is  good  enough  for  me,”  the 
girl  whispered.  “I’m  so  tired!  I’m  so 
tired!” 

Then  her  face  flushed  unnaturally 
and  some  animation  returned  to  her 
voice: 

“I’m  not  afraid  for  myself.  That 
isn’t  it.  But  what  will  the  children  do? 
Who’ll  take  care  of  them?” 

“They  are  in  God’s  care,  too,”  said 
Jim,  but  he  couldn’t  help  remembering 
what  he  had  heard  his  grandmother 
say  when  he  was  a  little  boy — that  it 
takes  two  New  England  mothers  to 
raise  one  New  England  family.  Mor¬ 
gan  hadn’t  been  long  in  taking  this 
girl  as  a  second  wife  after  the  death 
of  his  first  one.  Probably  he  would 
soon  have  a  third  wife. 

But  Jim’s  strength  and  confidence 
comforted  his  patient,  and  she  said: 

“Thank  you,  Doctor.  You’ve  helped 
me.  And  now  I  feel  like  sleeping.” 

Jim  waited  until  she  was  fast  asleep. 
Then  he  arose,  tiptoed  over  to  the  fire¬ 
place  and  helped  Morgan  put  the 
children  back  into  their  bunks.  As  he 
left  the  cabin,  the  husband  followed 
him  outdoors. 

“How  is  she,  Doc?” 

Jim  felt  sorry  for  the  man,  whose 
worry  and  grief  were  very  apparent, 
and  he  thought  how  relatives  almost 
always  suffer  more  than  the  one  that 
is  sick. 

“Not  so  good,  Charlie,”  he  replied, 
frankly.  “Your  wife  has  consumption. 
I’m  sorry  to  have  to  say  this,  but  you 
should  know  there’s  little  hope.  The 
most  you  can  do  for  her  is  to  keep  her 
quiet  and  take  care  of  the  children. 
Like  all  good  women,  she’s  not  worry¬ 
ing  about  herself  but  about  you  and  the 
youngsters.” 

The  big  fellow  began  to  shake  with 
sobs. 

“What’ll  I  do  now?  I  can’t  take  care 
of  the  children  and  her  and  get  ’em 
something  to  eat  and  do  my  work,  too.” 

“No,  you  can’t,”  said  Jim.  “Get  a 
neighbor  woman  to  come.  From  what 
I’ve  seen  around  here,  most  any  of 
them  will.” 

Then  he  stepped  closer  and  laid  his 
arm  across  the  other  man’s  shoulders: 

“Get  hold  of  yourself,  Charlie.  Don’t 
let  her  or  the  children  see  you  break 
down.  You’ve  got  plenty  of  courage  or 
you  never  would  have  come  here  in  the 
first  place.” 

“Wish  to  God  I  never  had,”  said  the 
other,  bitterly.  “There’s  been  nothing 
but  trouble.  I  work  hard,  do  the  best 
I  can,  but  it’s  never  enough.  Believe 
me,  Doc, -this  is  a  terrible  country.  If 
I  ever  get  straightened  around,  I’ll 
move  back  East  again.” 

But  JIM  knew  that  neither  Charlie 
Morgan  nor  any  of  the  others  who 
were  developing  this  land  would  ever 
give  up  the  fight  as  long  as  they  lived. 
Pioneers  just  weren’t  made  that  way. 

Riding  back  through  the  woods  in 
the  night,  Jim  gave  some  thought  to 
his  own  future.  Obviously  he  could  not 
continue  to  sleep  in  the  long  sleigh  with 
a  cover  over  it.  It  wasn’t  too  comfort¬ 
able,  and  it  wasn’t  in  accord  with  the 


KITCHEN  MAGIC 

By  Mary  Boyd  Wagner 

Now  is  summertime  distilled 
By  an  artful  alchemist. 

AM  the  joyous  evanescence 
Is  reduced  to  its  quintessence. 


And  the  jelly  glasses  filled 
With  topaz,  ruby,  amethystl 
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position  of  a  doctor  even  in  a  frontier 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
enough  of  a  pioneer  himself  not  to 
want  to  settle  in  a  village  like  Gene¬ 
seo,  or  even  in  a  hamlet  like  Leicester. 
Too,  he  hated  the  idea  of  Ipaving  Nate 
and  Constant  Williams  and  the  Van 
Schaieks.  They  seemed  like  his  family 
now;  they  were  really  his  folks,  the 
most  so  of  any  he  had  known  since 
childhood. 

And  then  he  thought  of  Polly 
Stevens —  Polly  Kingman  she  was  now. 
How  he  missed  her!  How  he  hated  the 
idea  of  her  living-  with  Kingman!  What 
ailed  the  girl,  anyway?  She  was  just 
too  darn  independent  to  feel  that  she 
was  a  burden  to  anybody.  She  really 
hadn’t  been  a  burden,  but  she  thought 
she  was.  It  was  true  that  her  Dad 
wasn’t  much  good,  and  she  knew  it, 
and  marrying  Kingman  offered  her  a 
way  out. 

But  why,  Jim  wondered,  should  her 
marriage  make  him  feel  so  lonesome 
and  heartsick.  Was  he  in  love  with, 
her?  And  if  he  was,  how  terrible  to 
find  it  out  when  it  was  too  late.  May¬ 
be  she  had  cared  for  him,  too — at  least 
enough  to  have  married  him  instead  of 
Kingman  if  he  had  asked  her.  Well, 
such  thoughts  were  in  vain  now.  He 
might  just  as  well  put  Polly  out  of  his 
mind  and  hope  that  Kingman  would  be 
good  to  her. 

But  at  least  I’ve  got  to  make  up  my 
mind,  he  concluded,  whether  to  be  a 
doctor  or  a  farmer.  I  can’t  be  both. 
Well,  I’m  not  going  to  decide  for  a 
while  yet.  Nate’s  already  figuring  on 
enlarging  his  cabin.  I’ll  let  him  do  it 
and  stay  with  him  for  a  time. 

SpRING  came  on  with  a  rush.  One 
day  the  trees  were  bare  and  the  wind 
blew  cold  from  across  the  lakes  and 
the  forests  to  the  north;  then  it  seemed 
that  almost  the  next  day  it  was  ac¬ 
tually  hot  in  the  clearing,  the  sap  had 
stopped  running,  the  leaves  were  in 
bud,  the  returning  birds  were  singing, 
and  here  and  there  the  green  grass 
began  to  show.  Jim  and  the  others 
would  stop  their  work  to  straighten 
their  backs  and  breathe  deeply  of  the 
pine-scented  air  and  to  rejoice  that 
they  were  there  and  that  it  was  spring. 

It  seemed  that  the  days  were  never 
long  enough  to  get  done  all  of  the 
things  that  they  had  to  do.  It  was  too 
late  to  clear  any  new  land  in  time  for 
crops  that  spring,  but  both  Pete  and 
Nate  had  land  down  on  the  flats  where 
there  were  only  a  few  scattered  trees. 
Here  on  the  deep  alluvial  soil  they 
planted  corn  and  vegetables  where  the 
Indians  had  planted  for  generations. 
One  piece  higher  on  the  ridge  was  so 
covered  with  stumps  and  roots  that 
the  ground  could  not  be  plowed  and 
had  to  be  worked  up  by  hand.  Between 
them,  Pete  and  Nate  had  made  a  V- 
shaped  drag  with  spikes  obtained  from 
the  blacksmith  shop  in  Geneseo,  and 
with  this  and  their  teams  they  pre¬ 
pared  seed  beds  and  planted  com  on 
both  farms. 

More  frequently  now  someone  would 
come  posthaste  for  the  young  doctor. 
Night  or  day  he  answered  their  calls, 
often  bringing  to  the  family  of  the 
sick  more  encouragement  and  help 
through  his  cheerful,  winning  person¬ 
ality  than  he  could  give  them  with  his 
drugs. 

Joel  Decker  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  grubbing  work  in  the  clear¬ 
ing.  Joel  hated  physical  labor,  but 
nevertheless  he  more  than  paid  his  way 
by  keeping  both  families  well  supplied 
with  wild  game.  Sometimes  he  would 
be  gone  for  days  at  a  time,'  apparently 
living  off  the  land.  Asa  would  have 
liked  to  have  gone  with  the  old  scout 
but  was  too  much  needed  at  home. 

One  evening  about  sundown  Jim 
Miller  was  coming  home  from  a  siclt 
call  and  letting  his  horse  have  hi* 
head.  He  was  thinking  of  Polly,  as  he 
often  did  these  days  m  spite  of  his 
firm  resolutions  not  to.  Suddenly  he 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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IDLING  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  or  for  freezing 
•Id  its  fine  flavor.  This  truly  American  vegetable 
the  best,  but  careless  handling  is  disastrous! 


OT  SUMMER  DAYS 
bring  out  the  sweetness 
in  corn  but  they  also 
hasten  spoilage!  Hence 
the  need  for  planning 
to  pick  only  as  many 
ears  as  can  be  handled 
without  delay.  The 
same  applies  to  any 
fresh  vegetable  which 
is  being  canned  or 
frozen. 

Have  equipment 
ready,  gather,  prepare, 
process — that  should  be 
the  program.  If  an  un¬ 
avoidable  delay  comes, 
in  as  cool  a  place  as 
possible  (certainly  not  in  a  hot  kit¬ 
chen)  until  it  can  be  finished.  The  lone 
worker  is  more  apt  to  have  such  de¬ 
lays  than  where  several  work  together. 

Sweet  corn,  our  peculiarly  American 
product,  is  such  a  favorite  that  it  de¬ 
serves  the  best  attention  possible.  Keep 
abreast  of  what  the  corn  hybridists 
are  doing  to  produce  improved  vari¬ 
eties,  get  one  that  is  good  for  canning 
and  freezing  and  go  to  it! 

Another  great  favorite,  both  raw 
and  cooked,  is  the  tomato.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  freez¬ 
ing — at  least  not  yet.  But  what  would 
our  winter  menus  be  without  tomato 
and  tomato  juice!  The  variety  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  canned  prod¬ 
uct.  Last  year  I  used  Pritchard  and 
Stokesdale  and  found  both  very  satis¬ 
factory  as  to  flavor  and  appearance. 
You  probably  have  your  own  favorites, 
but  at  any  rate,  don’t  be  satisfied  until 
you  have  one  that  you  do  like. 

The  degree  of  ripeness,  as  well  as 
the  season  when  the  tomatoes  are 
picked,  affects  the  flavor.  Those  put  up 
in  the  fall  seem  to  be  more  acid  than 
those  from  the  summer  garden.  The 
food  mill  makes  a  thicker  juice  than 
does  the  wire  strainer;  personal  pref¬ 
erence  is  the  guide  as  to  which  you 
use.  Any  herb  flavor  or  seasoning 
other  than  salt  or  sugar  should  be 
added  just  before  the  juice  is  served 
since  they  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
bitter  or  too  strong  if  added  during 
canning. 

Peppers  may  be  canned  but  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  heating  be¬ 
fore  removing  the  skins  or  they  darken 
too  much.  Small  amounts  of  chopped 
peppers,  green  or  red,  are  convenient 
when  packaged  in  cellophane  envelopes 
containing  a  few  tablespoonfuls  for 
use  in  recipes.  Then  the  right  amount 
for  one  recipe  can  be.  taken  out  with¬ 
out  exposing  the  rest  of  the  package 
whioh  is  enclosed  in  a  regular  freez¬ 
ing  carton. 

To  Water-seald  Vegetables 
for  Freezing 

1.  Use  at  least  one  full  gallon  of 


water  per  pound  of  vegetable.  For 
leafy  vegetables  allow  2  gallons, 

2.  Immerse  vegetable  in  rapidly  boil¬ 
ing  water,  using  amount  recommended 


for  that  vegetable.  A  deep  wire  basket 
and  a  deep  kettle  are  useful — they  are 
available  at  most  hardware  stores  or 
at  mail  order  houses.  If  you  don’t  have 


one,  a  large  square  of  clean  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  any  large  deep  kettle  will 
answer. 

3.  Agitate  basket  up  and  down  so  as 
to  heat  vegetable  evenly. 

4.  Count  scalding  time  from  the  time 
when  water  resumes  boiling. 

5.  Chill  promptly  in  cold  water  — 
50  degrees  F.  is  recommended. 

6.  Drain  as  soon  as  cooled;  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  water  does  not  improve  it! 

To  Steam-scald  in  Pressure 
Cooker 

(For  vegetables  other  than  leafy  ones) 

1.  Use  a  rack  which  allows  enough 
water  underneath  to  prevent  kettle 
from  going  dry,  yet  will  produce 
enough  steam  without  the  food  touch¬ 
ing  the  water. 

2.  The  wire  basket  has  to  fit  be¬ 
tween  the  rack  and  the  lid  of  th# 
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cooker,  which  must  be  closed  but  not 
clamped  on. 

3.  Keep  petcock  open;  when  steam 
flows  readily  through  it,  put  vegetable 
in  basket,  replace  lid  quickly  to  save 
steam  and  count  blanching  time  from 
the  moment  when  steam  again  flow* 
through  petcock. 

4.  Cool  vegetables  as  directed  above. 
WHEN  CANNING,  remember  to: 

1.  Adjust  jar  tops  and  rubbers  ac¬ 
cording  to  type  of  jar  used. 

2.  Add  y2  teaspoon  salt  to  each  pint 
jar  of  vegetable,  1  teaspoon  to  each 
quart. 

3.  Pack  vegetables  hot  (except  to¬ 
matoes)  into  hot  jars. 

4.  Be  accurate  as  to  processing  pe¬ 
riods. 

5.  Stand  jars  at  least  1  inch  apart 
to  cool. 

6.  Store  in  cool  dark  place. 

WHEN  FREEZING,  remember  to: 

1.  Avoid  overfilling  cartons  —  they 
swell  when  freezing. 

2.  Press  air  out  of  liner — makes  for 
quicker  freezing  and  less  oxidation  of 
the  product. 

3.  Keep  surface  of  liner  clean  and 
dry  when  sealing.  Some  sort  of  flat¬ 
sided  funnel  is  a  help  when  filling  the 
package. 

4.  Keep  the  sealing  iron  at  medium 
heat. 

5.  Freeze  immediately  after  packag¬ 
ing,  spreading  packages  only  one  layer 
deep. 

6.  Store  at  temperature  no  higher 
than  0  degrees  F. 


PREPARING  AND  PROCESSING 


—  FOR  CANNING— 


TO  PREPARE 
SWEET  CORN 

Shuck,  silk.  Cut  from  cob  to 
get  most  of  kernel.  To  each  qt. 
of  corn  add  1  pt.  boiling  water. 
Heat  to  boiling. 

Cream  style  corn,  cut  kernels 
farther  from  cob  and  scrape 
cob. 

LIMA  BEANS 

Shell ;  wash.  Cover  beans  with 
boiling  water.  Bring  to  a  boil. 

SUMMER  SQUASH 

Wash ;  do  not  peel.  Trim  ends ; 
cut  into  %-inch  slices,  halved 
or  quartered  to  make  pieces  of 
uniform  size.  Add  -water  just 
to  cover.  Bring  to  boil. 


FILL  JARS 

to  1  inch  from  top, 
mixing  with  hot 
cooking  liquid. 

to  1  inch  from  top, 
mixing  with  hot 
cooking  liquid. 

to  1  inch  of  top ; 
cover  with  boiling 
water. 

to  %  inch  of  top; 
cover  with  hot 
cooking  liquid. 


PROCESS 
1 0  Lbs.  Pressure 
PINTS  QUARTS 

55  min.  85  min. 


85  min.  Do  not 
use 

35  min.  60  min. 


30  min.  40  min. 


TOMATOES 

Use  fresh,  firm  ripe  tomatoes.  Scald  just  enough  to  make  skins  slip, 
about  1  minute.  Remove  skins,  cores  and  all  hard  green  spots.  Cut  into 
halves  or  quarters,  or  leave  whole.  Press  down  on  tomatoes  until  juice 
fills  jar.  Add  1  teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart;  add  no  water.  Process  in 
boiling  water  bath  35  minutes  for  pints,  45  minutes  for  quarts. 

TOMATO  JUICE 

Wash,  cut  out  stem  or  green  parts.  Quarter,  heat  to  boiling,  rub  through 
sieve  or  food  mill ;  add  1  teaspoon  salt  per  quart,  also  1  tablespoon  sugar, 
or  2  if  desired.  Bring  to  boil,  fill  sterilized  bottles  or  jars  to  overflowing. 
Seal.  Quick  cooling  yields  a  much  better  product  than  if  it  is  done  slowly. 
This  may  be  done  by  placing  the  jars  or  bottles  in  water  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  and  flowing  cold  water  into  the  container  so  that  it  does  not 
actually  touch  the  jars. 

—  FOR  FREEZING  — 

SWEET  CORN 

Whole  kernel — Husk;  remove  silk;  wash.  Sort,  then  scald  according  to 
thickness  of  ears:  ears  iy2  to  1%  inches  in  diameter  at  large  end — 6  min¬ 
utes  ;  ears  2  inches  in  diameter  at  large  end — 8  minutes ;  ears  larger  in 
diameter — 10  minutes. 

Cool  in  very  cold  water,  running  if  possible,  until  corn  is  temperature  of 
water;  cut  kernels  from  cob;  pack;  freeze;  store. 

Cream  style;  Can  use  fairly  mature  corn;  scald  about  a  dozen  at  a  time 
in  boiling  water  for  10  minutes ;  cool ;  cut  only  the  outside  part  of  the 
kernels,  being  careful  not  to  get  the  part  near  the  cob,  since  it  is  apt 
to  be  tougher.  Scrape  cobs  with  back  of  knife  to  remove  juice  and  heart 
of  corn.  This  makes  a  dense  mixture  which  can  be  chilled  more  effectively 
by  using  the  ice  tray  of  the  refrigerator  as  a  container  and  placing  it 
when  filled  under  the  unit.  Then  when  another  tray  is  filled  the  first 
one  may  be  emptied  of  its  contents  into  a  freezing  carton  which  should 
be  frozen  promptly. 

LIMA  BEANS 

Shell,  wash,  sort  according  to  size.  Use  only  those  of  medium  size — not 
the  mealy  or  wTiite  ones.  Scald  in  boiling  water  for  2%  minutes.  Cool 
promptly.  Pack;  freeze;  store. 

PEPPERS,  GREEN  AND  PIMIENTO 

Wash ;  remove  seeds ;  halve  or  slice.  Scald  in  boiling  water  2  minutes ; 
cool ;  package  in  amounts  convenient  for  future  use.  Freeze ;  store. 

SUCCOTASH 

Prepare  corn  and  limas  separately;  combine  just  before  freezing. 

SUMMER  SQUASH 

Gather  before  the  rind  hardens ;  cut  in  %  inch  squares.  Scald  in  boiling 
water  for  3%  minutes.  Cool  quickly,  thoroughly.  Package;  freeze;  store. 
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j4t  Gwi  ‘Tfoute, 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

Family  Misadventures 

MY  DICTIONARY  defines  a  disaster 
as  a  misadventure  which  happens 
either  through  culpable  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight  or  an  adverse  external  agency. 
In  our  household,  as  in  most  others, 
these  misadventures  occur  rather  fre¬ 
quently. 

Last  winter  as  I  was  taking  a  can- 
ner  of  beef  from  the  stove,  there  came 
a  sudden  explosion.  I  thought  a  can 
of  beef  had  burst,  but  quickly  discov¬ 
ered  a  stream  of  molasses  flowing  from 
a  high  cupboard  shelf  across  the  room. 
Whether  the  hot  fire  was  the  contrib¬ 
uting  agency,  I  do  not  know,  but  a  tin 
can  of  molasses  had  burst  at  the  seam 
with  such  force  it  opened  the  cupboard 
door  and  sprayed  molasses  over  walls, 
floor  and  furniture.  In  the  cupboard, 
molasses  was  inside  every  opened  box 
of  rice,  macaroni  and  other  dry  staples, 
over  every  tin  can,  and  had  trickled 
into  the  linen  drawer  below. 

As  I  cleaned  it  up,  I  was  reminded 
of  a  mishap  that  happened  years  ago 
when  I  was  hurrying  to  finish  the 
churning  before  starting  dinner  for 
threshers.  At  that  time  we  used  a  bar¬ 
rel  churn  run  by  a  gasoline  engine.  I 
had  opened  the  churn,  found  the  butter 
had  progressed  to  the  satisfactory  “size 
of  a  grain  of  wheat”  stage,  and  was 
preparing  to  rinse  it  when  suddenly  the 
chum  tipped  and  15  pounds  of  butter 
and  quantities  of  buttermilk  spread 
over  the  floor.  This  surely  happened 
through  lack  of  foresight,  for  I  had 
failed  to  fasten  the  churn  securely. 

At  this  strawberry  season,  we  are 
deploring  a  more  serious  disaster  that 
has  spoiled  our  plan  of  having  plenty 


WINDMILL  SQUARES 


Little  time  is  required  to  crochet 
one  of  these  five-inch  windmill 
squares.  Make  several  and  join 
them  to  make  a  tablecloth,  lunch¬ 
eon  mats  or  scarf.  Pattern  Number 
NE-1202  contains  complete  instruc¬ 
tions.  Price,  10  cents.  Address  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  10  N.  Cherry  St., 
P9ughksepsie,  N.  Y»  Add  IS  cents 
f«r  @ur  Needlework  Book  which  in¬ 
cludes  8  free  patterns  end  e  large 
selection  of  designs  to  crochet,  knit 
°nd  embroider  besides  quilts  and 
doll*. 


of  strawberries  of  our  own  this  year' 
to  put  in  the  freezer.  Late  last  fall 
when  all  mice  and  moles  should  have 
been  in  winter  homes,  my  husband  cov¬ 
ered  his  fine  new  strawberry  bed 
lightly  with  straw.  This  spring  when  he 
took  it  off,  something  had  eaten  prac¬ 
tically  every  plant.  He  set  out  another 
bed,  and  whether  the  loss  of  the  first 
was  due  to  lack  of  foresight  or  an  ad¬ 
verse  external  agency,  we  are  now 
wondering  how  to  prevent  its  happen¬ 
ing  again. 

in  - 

Aunt  Janet's  harden 

ASIDE  FROM  giving  me  the  lift  I 
always  get  from  a  June  garden,  a 
quick  trip  around  mine  this  morning 
reminded  me  of  some  jobs  that  should 
be  done  soon.  All  those  dead  flower 
heads  must  come  off  the  lilacs,  azaleas 
and  rhododendrons.  There’s  a  trick 
about  getting  the  old  heads  off  the  aza¬ 
leas  and  rhododendrons.  See  where  the 
two  new  leaves  are  showing,  then  pinch 
carefully  between  them  to  remove  the 
old  flower  head;  it  comes  off  easily 
without  damaging  the  new  growth. 

Usually  the  lilac  flower  heads  are 
cut  off  just  below  the  old  flowers. 
However,  this  is  the  time  to  shape  up 
the  bush  in  case  it  needs  it — before 
it  begins  to  set  flowers  for  next  year. 

Those  May-flowering  viburnums  that 
bloomed  with  such  sweetness  in  late 
April  have  to  be  shaped  up  now  or  they 
will  get  out  of  hand  and  be  leggy  look¬ 
ing.  Later  pruning  would  spoil  their 
next  year's  flower  buds  too. 

The  iris,  so  handsome  now,  has  to  be 
followed  up,  first  with  removing  deads, 
and,  if  it  has  not  been  divided  and 
transplanted  within  the  last  three 
years,  that  little  matter  can  be  taken 
care  of  any  time  after  blooming  and 
before  the  middle  of  August.  I  sepa¬ 
rate  the  rhizomes  into  triangular 
pieces,  two  smaller  sections  joined  to  a 
main  section  with  healthy  roots  at¬ 
tached,  and  set  them  into  prepared  soil 
with  just  a  light  covering  of  soil.  I  cut 
the  tops  to  about  8  inches  from  the 
rhizomes. 

The  bearded  irises  like  well-drained 
sweet  soil — you  can  use  bonemeal  or 
even  dig  in  a  little  lime.  The  beardless 
varieties,  Jap  and  Spanish,  prefer 
slightly  acid  and  a  damper  soil. 

The  primulas  have  multiplied  tre¬ 
mendously  and  although  they  were  di¬ 
vided  last  year  they  could  stand  it 
again.  The  familiar  yellow-flowered 
variety  is  the  most  prolific,  the  hybrids 
with  larger  and  darker  flowers  being 
slower  about  multiplying. 

Our  peonies  are  late  coming  into 
bloom;  they  were  separated  last  fall 
and  several  varieties  are  not  flowering 
at  all.  And  we’ve  got  peony  blight  too 
— so  much  damp  weather.  But  we  are 
dusting  with  bordeaux  mixture  and 
picking  off  all  dead  leaves  and  burning 
them  so  as  not  to  spread  the  disease. 
The  phloxes,  lilies  and  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  also  get  the  same  dust  treat¬ 
ment  to  keep  them  healthy. 

—  A.  A.  — 

PRESSURE  SAUCEPAN 
CANNING 

Have  you  heard  that  pressure  sauce 
pans  are  being  used  successfully  for 
canning  ?  The  sauce  pan  must  be  a 
type  that  will  hold  a  pint  jar  and 
which  has  a  gauge  that  allows  the 
pressure  to  be  accurately  controlled  at 
10  pounds.  And  because  the  saucepan 
heats  more  quickly  than  does  the  pres¬ 
sure  cooker,  and  cools  off  more  rapidly, 
vegetables  must  be  processed  about  20 
minutes  longer  in  the  sauce  pan  than 
in  the  pressure  cooker. 

— A*  A  a  — 

Use  water  just  a  few  degrees  warm¬ 
er  than  room  temperature  to  water 
African  violets  if  you  want  them  to 
grow  best  and  bloom. 


Mrs.  Robert  E.  Harper 


makes  her  wonderful 


"The  thrilling  fresh-fruit  flavor 

of  my  strawberry  jam  is  due  to 
the  short-boil  method,  with  Certo. 
You  boil  the  fruit  and  sugar  hard 
just  one  minute— then  remove 
it  from  the  heat  and  stir  in  half  a 
bottle  of  Certo.  After  that,  stir 
and  skim  for  5  minutes  to  cool 
slightly  and  prevent  floating  fruit 
—  and  your  jam  is  done. 


"My  family  and  friends  rave 

about  my  strawberry  jam,”  says 
Mrs.  Harper,  “but  actually  any¬ 
body  can  make  it  the  easy  cer¬ 
tain  way  l  do— with  Certo. 
I  use  the  recipe  on  page  19  of 
the  booklet  that  comes  under 
the  label  of  every  Certo  bottle. 
Certo,  you  know,  is  the  original 
famous  liquid  pectin  that  helps 
all  fruits  jell  just  right. 


CEMENT  CITY. 
MICHIGAN 


y  jam  is  all  made,  paraffined 
and  ready  to  put  away  within 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  fruit 
is  prepared!  Do— while  straw¬ 
berries  are  fine  — make  you 
some  delicious  strawberry 
jam  this  easy,  successful  way 
—with  Certo.” 


"I  get  about  10  six-ounce 

glasses  of  jam  from  only  2 
quarts  of  ripe  berries.  That’s 
a  certo  bonus  of  4  more 
glasses  than  you’d  get  from  this 
much  fruit  by  old-fashioned 
long-boil  methods.  This  Certo 
way,  you  don’t  ‘boil  the  fruit 
down,’  so  you  both  avoid  strong 
flavor  and  get  more  finished 
glasses  I 


A  Product M 

Contra!  Foadt 
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Whether  cooked  whole  or  cut  in  pieces,  fish  needs  some  protection  from  the  direct 
heat  of  the  frying  pan.  Like  other  protein  foods,  fish  should  not  be  cooked  at  too 
high  a  temperature.  Dipping  it  in  flour,  corn  meal  or  in  a  thin  batter  of  egg,  flour 
and  milk,  will  provide  a  protecting  coat  besides  adding  to  appearance  and  flavor 

when  cooked. 


HOW  often  does  your  family  have 
fish  for  dinner  or  supper  ?  Probably 
not  oftener  than  once  a  week,  which, 
when  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  is 
hardly  enough  for  such  a  good  food, 
especially  nowadays  when  meat  is  high 
priced  and  due  to  be  scarcer. 

By  using  more  fish  and  seafood,  you 
can  introduce  variety  as  well  as  food 
value  into  your  meals.  And  you  don’t 
have  to  live  on  the  Coast  to  get  good 
fish  and  shellfish,  now  that  they  are 
available  the  year  round  as  frozen 
foods.  Most  seafoods  take  on  added 
glamour  if  served  with  a  sauce.  Ordi¬ 
nary  white  sauce  can  be  used  and  var¬ 
ied  by  adding  to  it  chopped  hard-cook¬ 
ed.  eggs,  mushrooms,  oysters,  capers, 
pimientos,  minced  parsley,  onion,  pep¬ 
per  relish,  etc.,  as  desired.  Any  of  these 
additions  should  be  blended  into  the 
white  sauce  just  before  serving. 

Here  are  other  sauces  which  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser¬ 
vice  recommends  for  the  “added  touch” 
for  fish  and  shellfish.  Each  recipe  is 
enough  for  six  servings. 

GOLDEN  SAUCE 

2  tablespoons  butter  Va  teaspoon  pepper 

I  tablespoon  cornstarch  I  cup  milk 

I  teaspoon  salt  I  egg,  well-beaten 

Melt  butter,  stir  in  cornstarch  and 
seasonings.  Gradually  add  milk  and 
cook  until  thick,  stirring  constantly. 
Remove  from  heat  and  fold  in  the  egg. 
Serve  with  boiled  or  steamed  fish,  or 
use  it  for  creaming  fish  flakes,  oysters 
and  other  shellfish. 

LEMON  BUTTER  SAUCE 

Blend  4  tablespoons  of  melted  butter, 
1  teaspoon  lemon  juice  and  Vs  teaspoon 
pepper.  Serve  hot  with  boiled  or  baked 
fish. 

CREOLE  SAUCE 

%  cup  minced  onion  4  tablespoons  melted  buttar 

I  cup  minced  sweet  I  garlic  clove,  minced 

pepper  I  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  stewed  or  canned  %  teaspoon  pepper 
tomatoes  >/8  teaspoon  paprika 

Put  butter,  onion,  pepper  and  garlic 
in  a  saucepan  and  cook  for  10  minutes 
or  until  tender.  Add  tomatoes  and  sea¬ 
soning;  cook  5  minutes  longer.  The 
clear  meat  of  various  kinds  of  seafood, 
cut  if  necessary  into  slices  about  % 
inch  thick,  may  be  simmered  in  Creole 
Sauce  for  10  minutes  and  served.  Sauce 
can  also  be  used  on  baked  fish. 

TARTAR  SAUCE 

I  cup  mayonnaise  I  tablespoon  minced  caper* 

I  tablespoon  minced  pickles  I  tablespoon  minced  onion 
I  tablespoon  minced  parsley 

Mix  ingredients  and  the  sauce  is 
ready  to  serve  with  deep  fried  fish  or 
shellfish. 

COCKTAIL  SAUCE 

l  tablespoon  horse-radish  3  drops  tobasco  sauce 
Vi  rup  tomato  ketchup  '/a  teaspoon  salt 
•  tablespoons  lemon  juice  Vi  teaspoon  celery  salt 

Blend  and  chill  before  serving.  Serve 


with  oysters,  clams  or  shrimp. 

CUCUMBER  SAUCE 

1  cup  chopped  cucumber  2  teaspoons  lemon  juice 

Vi  cup  water  |  teaspoon  grated  lemon 

2  tablespoons  butter  rind 

2  tablespoons  flour  Vi  teaspoon  grated  onion 

I  cup  fish  stock  Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Cook  cucumber  in  water  until  tender. 
Drain.  Prepare  sauce  of  butter,  flour 
and  fish  stock;  when  thick  add  lemon 
juice,  rind,  onion,  and  salt.  Add  cook¬ 
ed  cucumber  last.  Makes  2  cups.  Serve 


with  boiled,  fried  or  baked  fish. 

For  a  hearty  and-  appetizing  mam 
supper  dish,  try  this  Clam  Chowder 
recipe : 

NEW  ENGLAND  CLAM  CHOWDER 

1  quart  shucked  clams  2  cups  clam  liquor  and  water 

6  tablespoons  bacon  or  2  cups  potatoes,  diced 

salt  pork,  diced  Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Vi  cup  onion,  chopped  '/a  teaspoon  pepper 

2  tablespoons  flour  2  cups  milk 

Chopped  parsley 

Drain  clams,  saving  liquor  and  chop. 
Fry  bacon  until  crisp,  add  onion  and 
brown  slightly.  Add  flour  and  stir  un¬ 
til  well  blended.  Add  chopped  clams, 
liquor,  water,  potatoes  and  seasonings. 
Cook  until  potatoes  are  tender,  about 
10  minutes.  Add  milk  and  heat. 
Sprinkle  finely  chopped  parsley  over 
the  top  and  serve  hot.  Serves  6. 

—  A.  A.  — 

HAM)  PROTECTION 

ERE  ARE  a  few  tips  from  the 
College  of  Home  Economics  at 
Cornell  to  help  you  keep  your  hands 
handsome. 

First  of  all  .  .  .  wear  rubber  gloves 
when  you  wash  woodwork,  scrub  floors, 
and  do  other  chores  that  call  for  keep¬ 
ing  your  hands  m  water  a  long  time. 
Second  .  .  .  scrape  your  fingernails 
over  a  bar  of  soap  before  you  go  out 
to  work  in  the  garden  ...  to  prevent 
dirt  from  working  down  in  under  them. 
Third  ...  if  your  hands  get  stained  .  .  . 
rub  lemon  juice  over  those  stains  .  .  . 
then  wash  your  hands  in  warm,  soapy 
water.  And  last  .  .  .  use  hand  lotion 
before  you  go  to  bed.  You’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  much  oil  is  removed  from 
your  skin  when  you  keep  your  hands 
in  water  or  have  to  wash  them  often 
The  lotion  replaces  some  of  that  oil 
and  helps  to  keep  your  hands  soft  and 
smooth. 


OLD  SUIT  GETS  NEW  LOOK:  A  knack  for 
sewing  and  a  little  ingenuity  were  ail 
that  was  necessary  to  turn  this  1942 
grey  broadcloth  suit  into  a  new-looker. 
The  yoke  at  the  waist,  which  added 
inches  to  the  length  of  the  skirt,  was 
made  from  material  in  box  pleats  in  the 
front  and  back  of  the  skirt.  Suits  which 
aren't  blessed  with  an  extra  length  of 
material  make  smart  jumpers.  Or  you 
might  try  using  the  coat  sleeves  for  o 
waist  yoke  to  lengthen  the  skirt  and  con¬ 
vert  what  is  left  of  the  coat  into  a  vest. 


THE  PATTERNS 

No.  2400.  Beautifully  fitted  basque 
bodice  dress  has  becoming  neckline  and 
cutaway  bolero.  Circular  skirt  is  either 
mid-calf  or  ankle  length.  Sizes  10-20. 
Size  16  dress  4%  yards  35-inch;  bolero, 
1%  yards  35-inch;  longer  model  dress, 
4%  yards  39-inch  fabric. 

No.  2294.  Line  up  stripes  for  a  but¬ 
ton-in  yoke  dress  with  brief  sleeves  and 
a  flare-away  skirt.  Sizes  12-20;  36-42. 
Size  18,  4%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2462.  Frothy  feminine  dress  with 
a  slimming  six-gore  skirt  has  graceful 
dolman  sleeve  to  make  waistline  seem 
smaller.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  18,  3% 
yards  39-inch;  2%  yards  ruffling. 

No.  2509.  Suspender  strapped  sun¬ 
dress  has  beautiful  bonnet  and  individ¬ 
ually  .styled  baby  bloomers.  All  in  one 
pattern!  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4  dress, 
1%  yards  35-inch;  bonnet,  14  yar(^ 
bloomers,  %  yard  35-inch. 

No.  2233.  Pretty  peasant  style  blouse 
with  raglan  sleeves  has  free-swinging 
skirt  with  new  dust  ruffle.  Sizes  6-14. 
Size  8  skirt,  1%  yards  35-inch;  blouse, 
114  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
in  coin  for  each  pattern.  Add  15  cents  for 
our  new  Summer  Fashion  Book  with  over 
150  pattern  designs  for  all  sizes,  ages  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

—  A.A.  — 

Brush,  but  never  wash,  the  bag  of  4 
vacuum  cleaner.  Washing  removes  t  ^ 
special  finish  that  makes  the  bag  dus 
proof. 
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THE  SETTLERS 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 


heard  a  vaguely  familiar  voice  cursing 
and  yelling  off  to  the  right  of  the  trail. 
As  he  turned  his  horse  off  the  path  in 
Pae  direction  of  the  shouting,  it  grew 
louder.  Coming  out  into  a  little  open 
space  in  the  center  of  which  was  a 
sapling,  Jim  beheld  clinging  to  one 
of  its  top  branches  a  man  whose 
weight  was  bending  the  little  tree  pre¬ 
cariously  over  toward  the  ground.  Jim 
stopped  his  horse  to  look,  and  then 
nearly  fell  out  of  the  saddle  in  his  sur¬ 
prise,  for  the  man  in  the  tree  was  old 
Joel  Decker.  Seeing  Jim,  Joel  began 
to  shout: 

“Look  out,  ye  durn  fool!  There’s  a 
wild  boar  under  this  tree!” 

J  IM  HAD  heard  the  settlers  tell  how 
some  of  the  pigs  brought  in  by  earlier 
settlers  had  escaped  and  become  about 
the  most  dangerous  animals  in  the  for¬ 
est,  but  he  was  too  amused  at  Joel’s 
plight  to  be  afraid.  It  tickled  him  to 
see  old  Joel,  swaying  back  and  forth 
on  the  top  of  the  limber  sapling  and 
shouting  imprecations  at  the  huge 
pig  below.  With  feet  braced,  slobbering 
jaws  and  little  bloodshot  eyes,  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  looking  up  expectantly  at  the 
man  in  the  tree. 

“Where’s  your  gun?”  shouted  Jim, 
with  a  laugh. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  hu¬ 
miliating’  to  the  old  man.  After  boast¬ 
ing  for  a  lifetime  that  the  Indians  had 
never  been  able  to  catch  him  napping, 
he  was  now  treed  by  a  wild  hog  be¬ 
cause  he  had  laid  his  rifle  down. 

Jim  was  enjoying  the  situation  too 
much  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  end  it. 

“Joel,”  he  said,  solemnly,  “haven  t 
I  heard  you  lecture  about  never  get¬ 
ting  separated  from  your  gun  in  the 
woods?” 

Joel  made  no  answer  to  this  thrust 
but  yelled: 

“Drive  that  danged  hog  away!” 

“I  haven’t  any  gun,  either,  Joel.” 

“Don’t  need  none.  Jest  chase  him 
with  yer  horse.” 

“Maybe  the  horse  is  afraid.” 

Joel  was  getting  more  exasperated 
by  the  minute. 

“Young  feller,  this  is  no  laughin’ 
matter.  Stop  yer  foolin’  an’  drive  that 
hog  away.” 

“How  much  is  there  in  it?” 

“I’ll  show  ye  what  ain’t  in  it  if  ye 
don’t  git  a  move  on!” 

“It  appears  to  me,  Joel,  as  if  the 
hog  and  not  you  is  doing  the  showing 
at  present!” 

Joel  changed  his  tone: 

“Come  on,  Jim.  I’m  tired.” 

Taking  pity  on  the  old  man,  Jim 
drove  his  prancing,  half-scared  horse 
toward  the  ugly  beast  under  the  tree, 
yelling  lustily  as  he  rode.  The  boar 
stood  his  ground  for  a  moment  till 
the  horse  was  almost  upon  him,  then 
turned  and  made  a  dash  for  the  forest. 
Joel  clambered  painfully  down  and, 
without  stopping  to  thank  Jim,  stalked 
over  to  the  stump  where  he  had  left 
his  g-un,  shedding  injured  dignity  with 
every  step.  Chuckling  to  himself,  Jim 
turned  his  horse  back  to  the  trail. 

A 

•^LONG  with  helping  Nate  and  Pete 
raise  their  crops  that  summer  and 
meeting  the  demands  on  him  as  a  doc¬ 
tor,  Jim  worked  with  the  men  in  clear¬ 
ing  new  lands.  This  was  a  hard  but 
fascinating  job.  Nate  and  Pete  had 
talked  with  neighboring  settlers  who 
had  had  years  of  experience  along  this 
line  and  learned  from  them  the  best 
nvethods.  All  of  the  established  settlers 
were  expert  axemen.  The  time  that 
they  took  to  fell  a  big  tree  was  in¬ 
credibly  short.  A  distant  neighbor 
named  Spencer  had  cleared  fifty  acres 
nf  heavy  trees  in  one  year. 

hven  Jim,  who  worked  at  Uie  job 
nnly  part  of  the  time,  learned  to  fell 
a  tree  exactly  where  he  wanted  it.  The 
most  common  method  used  was  to  pick 


out  a  strip  ■  of  the  forest  and  fell  the 
trees  on  each  side  of  the  strip  into  a 
huge  windrow  in  the  center.  Then 
when  the  dead  trees  became  a  little 
seasoned  and  the  brush  had  dried  out, 
they  built  fires  at  places  along  these 
great  windrows  of  dead  trees  when  the 
wind  was  just  right.  This  burned  up 
most  of  the  small  limbs.  After  the  fire 
died  out,  there  was  left  the  heavy 
blackened  logs,  which  they  cut  into 
lengths  that  could  be  hauled  by  oxen. 

O  NE  DAY  in  the  summer  their  neigh¬ 
bors  came  again  to  help  Pete  and  Nate 
burn  the  fallow.  Several  who  had 
brought  teams  of  oxen  hitched  them  on 
to  the  blackened  logs  and  snaked  them 
to  a  pile,  while  other  men  with  levers 
and  canthooks  rolled  these  partly 
burned  logs  into  huge  piles  towering 
many  feet  into  the  air.  The  black  dust 
from  the  ground  and  from  the  logs 
rose  in  such  heavy  clouds  that  before 
the  men  had  worked  an  hour  they  were 
so  black  that  it  was  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  from  another. 

After  the  men  had  worked  for  a 
time,  the  spirit  of  competition  asserted 
itself  to  see  who  would  haul  the  most 
logs  or  roll  them  fastest  to  the  big 
piles.  Even  the  slow-moving  oxen 
caught  the  spirit,  and  after  being  un¬ 
hitched  from  one  big  log  would  rush 
back  on  a  trot  to  get  another,  requir¬ 
ing  little  or  no  driving. 

When  the  men*  gathered  around  their 
improvised  outdoor  table  at  Nate’s 
place  for  the  second  time  that  year  to 
eat  the  provisions  which  all  had 
brought  along,  some  of  the  women 
laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  their 
faces,  for  the  men  were  so  black  that 
even  their  own  wives  could  not  recog¬ 
nize  them. 

By  mid-afternoon  all  of  the  logs  that 
Nate  and  Pete  had  ready  were  drawn 
into  huge  piles.  Then  came  the  fun. 
Fires  were  started  under  each  log  pile. 
They  burned  slowly  at  first,  but  grad¬ 
ually  as  the  flames  penetrated  the  out¬ 
er  black  crust  where  the  logs  had 
been  burned  over  at  first,  and  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  fire  reached  the  inflam¬ 
mable  pines  and  hemlocks  that  were 
mixed  in  with  the  hardwoods,  the  fire 
increased  in  intensity.  In  an  hour  the 
piled  logs  were  flaming  and  smoking 
into  the  sky,  the  most  awe-inspiring 
sight  that  Jim  Miller  had  ever  seen. 
Higher  and  higher  roared  the  blaze 
and  the  black  smoke  till  they  reached 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air.  When 
seeing  such  a  sight,  thought  Jim,  it 
took  but  little  imagination  to  realize 
what  a  whole  city  would  look  like  if  it 
were  ablaze.  Then  with  the  vision  that 
was  basic  in  his  nature,  he  thought 
how  wasteful  was  the  burning  of  all 
these  fine  forest  products,  and  that  the 
time  would  undoubtedly  come  when 
timber  instead  of  being  a  curse  as  it 


now  was  would  be  one  of  the  most 
costly  and  highly  prized  products  of 
the  soil. 

He  wondered,  too,  what  the  clearing 
of  these  thousands  of  acres  would  do 
to  the  land  itself.  Probably  the  forests 
broke  the  cold  winds;  undoubtedly  they 
held  back  the  water  in  the  soil,  mak¬ 
ing  the  climate  more  equable.  Then, 
as  a  physician,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
perhaps  the  clearing  of  the  forests 
would  dry  up  the  swamps  and  bring  to 
an  end  that  curse  of  every  new  coun¬ 
try,  the  fever  and  ague. 

—  A.A.  — 

HOIST  HAS  MANY  USES 

Here  are  some  tips  to  farmers  who 
have  tractors  with  hydraulic  hoists. 
My  son  has  a  farm  and  we  use  the  trac¬ 
tor  hoist  for  all  kinds  of  jobs?  When  we 
want  to  butcher  a  beef,  we  shoot  it 
down  and  bleed  it  out;  then  with  trac¬ 
tor  and  hoist  we  take  it  to  where  we 
dress  it  off  and  don’t  have  to  rope  the 
animal  or  struggle  to  load  it.  Then 
when  the  dressing  is  done,  we  tie  the 
hind  legs  to  the  hoist  and  we  can  lift 
them  to  any  desjred  height  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  work. 

Last  spring  a  heifer  freshened  a  long 
way  from  the  barn  and  could  not  get 
up,  so  we  rigged  a  platform  under  the 
hoist,  tied  the  heifer  on  it  and  brought 
her  safely  in. 

Last  fall  I  was  laying  an  outside 
chimney  and  used  the  manure  shovel 
on  the  hoist  for  a  scaffold  and  to  get 
the  material  up,  and  laid  fourteen  feet 
without  a  scaffold.  Last  fall,  we  used 
it  to  pick  apples.  We  set  a  basket  on 
the  scoop,  climbed  on  with  it  and  got 
nearly  all  the  apples  without  using  a 
ladder. 

We  also  find  the  manure  scoop  very 
handy  in  scooping  out  bunches  of  hazel 
brush  and  other  small  brush  from  pas¬ 
ture  land. 

— E.  E.  Leonard,  Savona,  N.  Y. 
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COLONIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
FEEDING  MOLASSES 

A  top  quality  molasses  for  4-footed 
creatures.  In  tanks  and  drums.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  Colonial. 


C|NGW*?ica 


You’ll  be  proud  of 
this  dessert  —  made 
with  Colonial,  the 
molasses  that’s  ex¬ 
tra  rich  in  flavor, 
body  and  color.  Use 
recipe  in  our  .  .  . 
FREE  32 -page  rec¬ 
ipe  booklet.  Write 
Colonial  Molasses 
Co.,  96  Forrest  St., 
Jersey  City  4,  ,N.  J. 
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Make  BIG  MONEY 

mm  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Easy  to  sell  Name- 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  low 
as  50  for  $1.-  Friends,  others 
buy  on  sight!  Show  FREE 
SAMPLES  —  make  B I  G 
PROFITS!  Also  show  big  value 
21-Card  Christmas  Assortment. 
$1  seller  pays  up  to  50c.  Sample 
box  on  approval.  Also  Re¬ 
ligious,  Everyday  Cards,  Sta¬ 
tionery,  etc.  Write  ARTISTIC 
327  Way  Street,  Elmira,  N. 
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—  A.  A.  — 

AFTER  THE  WAR 
OF  1»12 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
when  I  told  ye  not  t’  get  in  debt,  durin’ 
the  war,  don’t  ye?”  remarked  old 
Timothy  to  his  son. 

The  latter  nodded  soberly.  They  had 
just  come  home  from  a  marshal’s  sale 
near  Etna  and  had  seen  their  neigh¬ 
bor’s  Sunday  gig  and  fine  bay  gelding- 
struck  off  for  $4  for  the  whole  outfit: 
horse,  harness,  and  elegant  wagon.  It 
was  appalling. 

Further  north,  in  Ontario  County, 
petitions  to  the  Legislature  were  being 
circulated,  praying  that  sheriffs’  sales 
be  halted  and  boards  of  three  free¬ 
holders  set  up  to  adjudicate  debts. 

Inevitably  the  distress  and  discon¬ 
tent  of  the  times  expressed  itself 
finally  in  a  national  political  upheaval. 
It  dragged  Andrew  Jackson  from  his 
retirement  in  Tennessee  and  made  him 
the  champion  of  the  deflated,  debtor 
elements. 

“You  goin’  to  vote  for  Old  Hickory, 
Pa?” 

-“No  sir,  never!”  returned  the  stout 
old  Republican  Timothy.  “John  Quincy 
Adams  is  a  better  man  and  he’ll  get  us 
out  o’  these  bad  times  quicker  than 
a  big  empty  promiser  like  Ol’  Jackson.” 

Nevertheless,  four  years  later  And¬ 
rew  Jackson  was  swept  into  office  by  a 
political  landslide  protest  which  in  its 
causes  and  manifestations  was  strik¬ 
ingly  like  that  which  was  to  come  after 
another  terrible  war,  more  than  a 
century  later. 

—  A.A.  — 

A  general  shift  to  pines  for  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  rather  than  the  firs  and 
spruces  would  favor  Christmas-tree 
farming,  foresters  believe.  The  Scotch 
pine  grows  to  market  size  in  from  six; 
to  eight  years  after  planting,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  about  double  that  time  for 
the  firs  and  spruces  which  have  en¬ 
joyed  widest  popular  favor. 


NEW  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN.  Make  up  to  100%  profit 
—  without  experience  —  showing  Christmas,  Everyday 
Card  assortments.  Wrappings,  Stationery,  Coasters.  Un¬ 
usual,  attractive.  Bonus'.  Special  offers.  Send  for  free 
samples  30  different  Name  Imprinted  Christmas  Cards. 
50  for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.00  and  $2.00,  Stationery. 
Coasters.  Christmas,  Everyday  assortments  on  approval. 
THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
90  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Mass. 


A  WATCHDOG 


Every  40  Rods 

When  a  fellow  sees  one  of  our 
“No  Trespassing”  signs  he 
knows  he’s  in  wrong  if  he’s 
caught  —  so  he  thinks  twice  be¬ 
fore  he  barges  in. 

Post  Your  Farm 

OUR  “NO  TRESPASSING” 
SIGNS  AGAIN  AVAILABLE 

During  the  “war  years”,  we 
were  unable  to  get  satisfactory 
material  for  our  “No  Trespass¬ 
ing”  signs.  Now  we  have  a 
limited  quantity  but  the  price  is 
up,  as  listed  below.  No  C.O.D.’s. 

Without  Name  With  Name 


and  Address 

and  Address 

12 

$  1.50 

$  3.50 

50 

6.00 

8.00 

100 

11.00 

13.00 

500 

50.00 

56.00 
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10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  La 
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when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


(332)  22 


Kernels, 
Screenings 
«W  Chaff 


II if  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


IT  HAS  BECOME  practically  painless  to  support 
brood  sows  during  the  summer  on  ladino  pastures. 
At  Sunnygables,  we  also  have  found  that  ladino 
pastures  cut  the  cost  of  growing  pigs  for  market. 

Losses  loo  Bag'll 

When  we  have  attempted  to  farrow  litters  in  early 
March  (about  the  coldest  time  of  the  year  in  the 
Inlet  Valley)  so  as  to  have  them  ready  to  turn  out 
on  ladino  pasture  in  early  May,  we  usually  have 
had  trouble.  Too  many  pigs  were  lost  from  being 
chilled.  A  good  many  were  crushed  by  the  sows. 
We.  found  it  expensive  to  fit  up  farrowing  pens 
with  protecting  rails  and  difficult  to  keep  these 
pens  clean. 

New  Idea 

We  were  just  in  the  mood  to  abandon  hog  raising 
when  I  read  in  the  January  ’48  Country  Gentleman 
about  a  crate  system  for  farrowing  pigs,  used  by 
J.  E.  Frawley  on  his  Peace  River  Hog  Ranch  and 
Pig  Hatchery  up  in  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

Mr.  Frawley  reported  that  he  farrowed  pigs  safe¬ 
ly  when  the  temperature  outside  his  piggery  was 
60  below  zero,  and  he  held  forth  at  length  about 
the  labor  saved  and  the  good,  even  litters  produced 
with  his  system. 

The  more  I  thought  about  Mr.  Frawley’s  idea, 
the  more  it  appealed  to  me.  My  mind  was  finally 
made  up  to  try  out  his  system  when  a  man  called 
on  me  who  said  he  had  been  to  Frawley’s  place  and 
siad  seen  with  his  own  eyes  how  successful  the  crate 
farrowing  was.  In  fact,  he  said  he  was  so  impressed 
with  Frawley’s  baby  pigs  that  he  bought  400  of  them 
and  flew  them  to  Alaska  in  an  airplane. 

We  Try  It 

Accordingly,  I  got  a  carpenter  friend  of  mine, 
Frank  Coates  of  Burdette,  New  York,  to  build  a 
couple  of  crates  for  me  from  the  description  in  the 

Country  Gentleman. 

Early  in  June  we  introduced  two  gilts  to  the 
crates.  They  soon  quieted  down  and  adopted  the 
crates  as  their  homes.  At  farrowing  time,  a  week 
later,  we  closed  the  crates  up  tight  so  they  were 
dark  inside,  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning 
one  gilt  had  11  pigs  (2  dead  and  9  alive).  The  other 
had  9,  but  one  was  dead.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the 
dead  pigs  were  born  that  way.  When  the  accom¬ 
panying  pictures  were  taken,  the  pigs  were  about 
a  week  old. 

Easy  To  Clean 

Night  and  morning  we  open  the  rear  gates  of 
the  crates  and  let  the  sows  back  out  and  exercise 
until  they  are  ready  to  return  to  the  crates.  While 
they  are  out,  the  crates  are  cleaned.  The  slatted 
false  gate  serves  both  to  keep  the  sow  from  back¬ 
ing  out  and  to  allow  space  between  it  and  the  solid 
door  for  the  pigs  to  be  born  in.  Later  the  little  pigs 
use  it  for  a  runway  to  get  from  one  side  of  the 
sow  to  the  other. 

In  front  of  each  crate  is  a  trough  with  a  spout 
for  feeding  and  watering.  The  solid  covers  are 
closed  only  when  necessary  to  keep  the  sow  and  her 
pigs  warm.  Because  of  the  hot  weather  we  slatted 
one  top  cover  as  shown  in  the  picture  but  would  not 
do  it  again. 

The  Pictures 

1  — A  purebred  Yorkshire  boar  and  a  bunch  of  nice 
grade  York  gilts  on  June  ladino  pasture  at  Larch- 
mount  Farms  owned  by  Victor  Emanuel  and  operated 
by  Martin  Sine.  The  boar  in  the  foreground  belongs 
to  E.  S.  Foster  of  Ithaca,  who  has  had  fine  success 
breeding  Yorks. 

2 — The  two  farrowing  crates  we  have  at  Sunny¬ 
gables  with  Jack  Connor  demonstrating  how  easy 
it  is  to  get  at  the  pigs. 

3 — Looking  straight  down  into  the  crate. 

4- — Jack  using  a  Dolly  Dale  Scale  to  weigh  a 
week-old  pig. 
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Greasing  a  tractor  is  easy  with  a 
LINCOLN  "PQRTQ-PAK,"  This  grease 
S«n,  which  develops  e  high  pres¬ 
sure,  is  mes(e  by  the  LINCOLN  EN¬ 
GINEERING  COMPANY,  St.  Louis  20, 
Missouri. 


CALF  SCOURS:  We  all  know 

what  heavy  calf  losses  scours  can 
bring.  DR.  HESS.  INC.  of  Ashland, 
Ohio,  has  a  little  four-page  folder 
which  they  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
upon  request.  The  title  of  it  is 
“Calf  Scours.”  It  describes  the 
S.  K.  P.  treatment  developed  at  the 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark  Research  Farm. 


ALUMINUM:  a  new  line  of  al¬ 
uminum  silos,  cribs  and  bins  was 
recently  announced  by  the  MARTIN 
STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  More  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  the  new  line  is  avail¬ 
able  by  dropping  a  postcard  to  the 
Martin  Plant,  Long  View  Avenue, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 


BUGS  BEWARE:  A  new  insecti¬ 
cide  known  as  Thiopos  3422  was  re¬ 
cently  announced  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemicals  Division  of  the 
AMERICAN  CYNAMID  COM¬ 
PANY.  It  is  described  as  more  ef¬ 
fective  against  a  wider  range  of 
insects  than  any  chemical  now  in 
practical  use.  Some  of  this  material 
will  be  available  this  year  but  the 
supply  may  not  meet  the  demand. 


NEW  POLICY:  July  1  will  mark 

the  inauguration  of  a  new  member¬ 
ship  policy  by  the  GRANGE  LEAGUE 
FEDERATION  EXCHANGE  as  voted  at 
the  last  annual  meeting.  After  that 
day,  only  farmers  can  be  members 
of  G.  L.  F.  and  to  be  a  member, 
farmers  must  own  at  least  one 
share  of  common  stock. 


USE  COUPON:  On  page  6  of 
the  June  19  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  you  will  find  a  De- 
LAVAL.  advertisement  with  a  cou¬ 
pon  which  you  can  use  to  send  for 
information  about  DeLaval  pro¬ 
ducts.  Needless  to  say,  your  inquiry 
will  put  you  under  no  obligation. 


WEED  CONTROL:  DuPont  has 

a  booklet  called  "Weed  Control 
With  DuPont  Weed  Controllers."  It 
is  available  either  at  dealers  who 
handle  DuPont  products  or  you  can 
send  a  postcard  to  DuPONT  GRASS- 
ELLI  CHEMICAL,  Department  350- 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


HANDY:  Gulf-Lube  Motor  Oil  is 
now  carried  by  your  dealer  in  five- 
gallon  cans.  You  not  only  get  the 
oil  but  a  useful  all-metal  five-gal¬ 
lon  utility  can.  Ask  about  it  at  your 
GULF  STATION. 


BORDEAUX:  "Bordeaux  Mixture, 
Its  Efficient  Preparation  and  Use"  is 
0  title  of  a  booklet  published  by 
PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  COMPANY, 
40  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  N. 
Y.  A  postcard  to  this  address  will 
bring  it  to  you  without  cost. 


SERVICE  BUREAU 

dfattiKC 


WORKMENS 
COMPENSATION  IN 
WOODLOTS 

About  a  year  ago  an  amendment  to 
the  New  York  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Insurance  regulations  on  logging 
of  particular  interest  to  New  York 
State  farm  woodlot  owners  was  put 
into  effect.  Before  that  time  farm 
woodlot  owners  in  the  State  were  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  necessity  of  carrying 
compensation  insurance  if  no  more 
than  four  men  were  employed  in  the 
woodlot.  However,  they  were  not  pro¬ 
tected  against  possible  suits  for  dam¬ 
ages  in  case  workers  were  injured  and 
were  required  to  carry  insurance  if 
more  than  four  workmen  were  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  amendment  greatly  lessens  the 
.  cost  of  compensation  insurance  in 
woodlots.  Before  that,  the  minimum 
premium  for  complete  coverage  was 
$147.  Now,  complete  protection  is 
available  for  less  than  $75.  Because  of 
the  heavy  previous  costs  many  farmers 
sold  timber  on  the  stump  rather  than 
cut  it  themselves,  and,  as  a  result,  they 
often  sold  it  at  a  disadvantage. 

—  A. a.  — 

SALE  IS  BINDING 

Recently,  I  sent  a  bull  to  a  community 
auction.  The  trucker  offered  me  $100  but 
I  asked  him  $125,  which  he  didn’t  want  to 
pay.  At  the  auction  the  bull  brought  a 
little  over  $90.  When  I  got  the  check  I  re¬ 
turned  it  to  the  auction  because  I  felt  it 
was  unsatisfactory,  but  they  sent  it  back 
again.  They  told  me  who  bought  the  bull 
and  I  offered  to  return  his  money  and 
also  pay  the  trucking  charges  of  the  bull 
back  to  my  place,  but  have  not  heard 
from  him.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  what  I 
got  for  the  animal.  Do  I  have  to  take  it? 

Any  stock  that  is  consigned  to  an 
auction  sale  is  sent  with  the  belief  that 
bidders  will  compete  with  each  other 
and  that  the  buyer  will  pay  a  fair 
price.  The  man  who  buys  an  animal 
at  an  auction  has  clear  title  to  it  and 
there  is  no  obligation  on  his  part  to 
return  the  animal  to  the  original  owner 
juSt  because  he  feels  that  the  price 
should  have  been  higher. 

—  A.  A.  — 

DISCONTINUED 

“I  recently  bought  a  vacuum  cleaner 
from  an  agent.  I  paid  him  for  it  and  he 
said  he~would  bring  the  attachments  the 
next  week.  I  have  never  heard  from  him 
since,  and  when  I  wrote  the  company 
they  told  me  this  model  had  been  discon¬ 
tinued  nine  years  ago.” 

This  experience  will  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing.  It  is  wise  to  check  on  models  and 
on  agents.  No  matter  what  the  dis¬ 
count  in  price,  the  cost  is  too  much  if 
repair  parts  cannot  be  secured. 

—  A. A.  — 

FACE  TO  FACE 

“This  is  just  a  line  of  appreciation  for 
your  advice.  As  you  suggested,  we  went 
and  talked  with  the  firm  about  which  I 
wrote  and  the  deal  is  now  settled  to  our 
satisfaction.”  . 

We  are  taking  this  opportunity  to 
remind  you  that  the  Service  Bureau  is 
not  intended  to  handle  complaints 
against  local  concerns,  because  the 
difficulty  can  almost  always  be  settled 
more  satisfactorily  by  personal  consul¬ 
tation  between  the  two  parties  than  it 
can  by  correspondence.  We  are  always 
glad,  however,  to  give  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions,  as  we  did  in  this  case. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  COSTLY  EXPEDIENCE 

The  danger  of  signing  cheeks  with 
the  intention  of  filling  them  in  later  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a 
subscriber.  Two  such  checks  were  left 
in  a  desk  to  be  filled  in  to  pay  current 
bills,  and  while  the  boss  was  away  the 
hired  man  filled  in  one  to  himself  for 
nearly  $500  and  cashed  it,  putting  the 
other  in  his  pocket  for  a  rainy  day. 


As  you  might  suspect,  when  the  boss 
came  back  the  hired  man  was  miss¬ 
ing}.  Fortunately,  the  second  check 
which  the  hired  man  later  filled  out 
for  several  hundred  dollars  was  not 
cashed  by  the  bank  because  the  balance 
was  too  small  to  cover  it. 

A  warrant  has  been  sworn  out  for 
the  arrest  of  this  man  but  he  originally 
came  from  New  York  City  and  New 
York  City  is  a  mighty  big  place  to 
locate  one  individual,  especially  if  he 
doesn’t  want  to  be  located. 

—  A. A.  — 

COULECTIBUE 

I  put  my  house  in  the  hands  of  a  real 
estate  dealer  and  set  a  price  on  it.  The 
agent  found  a  buyer  who  was  willing  to 
buy  the  place  but  I  had  changed  my 
mind.  Now  the  real  estate  agent  is  trying 
to  collect  his  commission. 

If  the  real  estate  agent  wants  to  go 
to  court,  he  can  probably  collect.  He 
has  a  buyer  for  the  house  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  price  you  offered  to  take. 
The  way  to  avoid  any  such  difficulty 
is  to  remove  the  property  from  the 
market  by  notifying  your  agents  of 
your  change  of  mind.  Another  way  is 
to  set  your  price  high  enough  in  the 
first  place  so  that  you  are  sure  you  will 
be  willing  to  sell  at  the  price.  You  can 
always  come  down  in  your  asking  price 
any  time  you  wish. 

—  A.  A.  — 

One  of  our  subscribers  is  very  anxi¬ 
ous  to  learn  of  the  present  address  of 
Mr.  Henry  Le  May,  or  his  father  or 
mother,  Joseph  and  Clara  Le  May, 
formerly  of  Franklin,  New  Hampshire. 
If  anyone  knows  where  any  of  these 
persons  can  be  located,  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  would  greatly  appreciate  the  in¬ 
formation. 

—  A. A.  — 

A  subscriber  is  very  anxious  to  get 
in  touch  with  George  Sheehan  who 
worked  on  a  farm  in  Sullivan  County 
New  York,  a  year  ago,  and  who  came 
to  the  farm  from  New  York  City.  If 
any  subscriber  knows  this  man’s  ad¬ 
dress,  the  Service  Bureau  would  appre¬ 
ciate  the  information. 


$25.00  Fraud  Reward 

American  Agriculturist  will  pay 
$25.00  for  evidence  leading  to 
the  arrest,  conviction  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  de¬ 
fraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on 
the  premises  an  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  subscriber 
who  has  a  Protective  Service  Bur¬ 
eau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises 
at  the  time  such  fraud  is  com¬ 
mitted.  Claim  for  the  reward 
must  be  made  promptly,  not  later 
than  the  date  of  conviction.  Re¬ 
ward  does  NOT  apply  to  convic¬ 
tion  for  theft. 

American  Agriculturist  guar¬ 
antees  fair  treatment  of  sub¬ 
scribers  by  advertisers.  We  re¬ 
fuse  many  ads  known  to  be  un¬ 
reliable  but  if  a  fraud  slips  in, 
you  are  protected.  To  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  guarantee,  subscribers 
must  say,  “I  saw  your  ad  in 
American  Agriculturist,”  when 
writing  to  advertisers,  and  then 
report  unfair  treatment  promptly 
to  Service  Bureau. 

Membership  in  the  Protective 
Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our 
Subscribers.  Free  service  rend¬ 
ered  members  consists  of  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  claims,  collections  of 
obligations  owed  by  supposedly 
reliable  business  concerns  (does 
not  include  obligations  between 
individuals  or  any  claim  that  is 
more  than  6  months  old) ;  and 
answering  subscribers’  inquiries 
concerning  the  problems  of  farm¬ 
ing  or  home  making.  Address  all 
letters  to  Service  Bureau,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICA’S  MODERN  COAL  RANGE 

*  INSULATED  WITH  FIBERGLAS 
¥  LONG  LASTING  FIREBRICK  LINING 
¥  DE  LUXE  PORCELAIN  FINISH 
¥  ALUMINIZED  STEEL  BOOT 
¥  MORE  UNIFORM  BAKING 
¥  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 

For  kitchen  beauty  and  cooking 
efficiency  see  America's  modern 
Coal  Range,  the  new  Mealmaster, 
now  ...  At  your  dealer  or  write 
Knox  Stove  Works,  2016  Ailor 
Avenue,  Knoxville  7,  Tennessee, 
for  free  illustrated  folder. 


kitchen  ranges 


Made  by  the  makers  of  the 
famous  Twin-Temp  Heater 


OTTAWA  SELF-PROPELLED 

BUZZ  MASTER 


New  Improved  OTTAWA 

Buzz  Master.  2  speeds 
for  brush  cutting  and 
road  travel.  Clears  land  of  brush,  saplings  and  large 
trees.  Goes  anywhere  on  its  own  power.  Hills  A 
no  obstacle.  Most  useful  saw  ever  built — pulley  I 
for  belt  work.  Reclaim  waste  land  this  easy  /jj 

way.Make  bigmoney  doing  custom  work.  _  m 
Endorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Post  Hole*^ 

Digger  attachment  available.  Digs  a  post  hole 


■igger  _ 

in  2o  seconds.  Send  for  FWIfR 


lies  a  p< 
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wm 
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OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  4-831  Walnut  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  * 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Are  You  Moving  ? 


I 


F  YOU  ARE,  you  will  want 
the  address  on  your  paper 
changed.  On  a  postal  card  or 
by  letter  write  us  your  old 
and  your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Dairymen's  League  members,  Mrs.  Kirk  Myers  and  Harold  Giles,  both  of 
Cayuga  County,  AT.  Y .,  know  the  right  answers,  whether  they're  marketing  their 
milk  or  taking  top  honors  in  a  radio  program. 

Recently,  three  New  York  State  farm  people  participated  in  “RFD  America,”  the  radio  quiz  program.  Two  of  New 
York’s  three  representatives  were  long-time  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League — Mrs.  Kirk  Myers  of  Cato  and 
Harold  Giles  of  Union  Springs. 

Mrs.  Myers,  the  mother  of  three  children,  has  been  a  League  wife  since  1932.  A  Cornell  graduate,  with  a  masters 
degree  in  agriculture  from  Iowa  State  College,  she  is  Associate  Delegate  from  Cayuga  County  and  secretary  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Meridian  Local. 

Harold  Giles,  a  League  member  for  19  years,  specializes  in  dairying  and  hybrid  seed  corn  on  his  600-acre  farm. 
President  of  the  Mapleton-Merifield  League  Local,  Giles  sends  milk  from  his  120  head  Holstein  herd  to  the  League’s 
plant  at  Auburn.  Giles’  four  children  are  all  members  of  the  Young  Cooperators. 

i 

The  League  Holds  The  Answer  To  Their  Milk  Marketing  Problems 

Mrs.  Myers  and  Mr.  Giles  know  the  best  answer  when  it  comes  to  marketing  their 
milk.  Here’s  what  they  say  about  the  Dairymen’s  League. 


* 


Why  Did  You  Join  The  League? 

Harold  Giles:  I  joined  the  Dairymen’s  League  because 
I  believe  that  it  is  founded  on  sound  principles  that  are  of 
benefit  to  the  dairy  farmer.  As  a  League  member,  I  know 
I’ll  have  a  market  for  all  of  my  milk  every  day  in  the  year. 

Mrs.  Kirk  Myers:  As  individual  farmers,  we  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  know-how  to  market  our  milk 
efficiently.  In  the  League,  we  have  the  services  of  capable 
men  who  are  trained  in  marketing. 

What  Benefits  Have  You  Received  Through  Member¬ 
ship  In  The  League? 

Harold  Giles:  The  League  has  benefited  us  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways,  the  most  recent  of  which  was  the  additional 
price  for  our  milk  in  June.  Naturally,  the  price  we  receive 
for  our  milk  is  .important,  and  the  League  adds  a 
measure  of  security  to  our  lives. 

Mrs.  Kirk  Myers:  I  feel  that  the  League  has  given  me 
many  fine  friends  all  over  the  milkshed.  And  since  the 
League  is  a  family  organization,  we  women  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  along  with  our  husbands,  just  as  we 
do  on  the  farm. 


Why  Is  The  League  Important  Today? 

Harold  Giles :  The  League  today  has  an  important  voice 
in  our  Northeastern  farm  economy  and  is  able  to  aid  the 
dairy  farmer  on  a  scale  no  independent  producer  could 
hope  to  achieve.  The  League  has  led,  and  still  is  leading, 
the  way  towards  a  fair  milk  price. 

Mrs.  Kirk  Myers:  Dairy  farmers  needed  the  League  in 
1920.  And  we  still  need  it  today  if  we  are  to  secure  a  fair 
price  for  our  milk.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  through  a 
milkshed-wide  organization  like  the  League. 

What  Advice  Would  You  Give  The  Young  Dairy 

Farmer? 

Harold  Giles:  The  best  move  a  young  dairyman  can 
make  is  to  join  the  League.  He  will  get  sound  information 
on  dairying  and  milk  marketing,  and  make  personal  con¬ 
tacts  that  will  benefit  both  him  and  his  community. 

Mrs.  Kirk  Myers:  I  believe  that  the  young  dairy  farmer 
who  is  just  starting  out  has  much  to  gain  through  member¬ 
ship  in  the  League.  The  cooperative  can  teach  him  the 
other  side  of  his  business — the  marketing  side — so  that  he 
will  know  what  happens  to  his  milk  after  it  leaves  the  farm. 
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FARM  CROP 


By  EM1LIE  HALL 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hughes  of  Howard,  N.  Y.,  and 
their  "best  farm  crop"  at  Avoca  Central  School  grad¬ 
uation  exercises  last  month.  From  left:  Isabelle,  Mrs. 
Hughes,  Carl,  Mr.  Hughes,  Lyle,  Eloise  and  Betty. 


DURING  the  depression,  recalls  Henry 
Hughes  of  Howard,  N.  Y.,  he  went  to 
the  bank  for  a  loan.  Things  were  so 
bad  he  didn’t  see  how  he  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  the  farm  without  help 
— much  less  raise  and  educate  a  good  sized 
family.  The  banker  asked  what  collateral  he 
had. 

“All  I  could  say,”  the  father  recalls,  “was 
that  I  had  a  heavy  inventory  and  five  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  the  two,  I  thought  the  children 
were  the  best  bet.”  He  got  the  loan  and  his 
youngsters  have  more  than  lived  up  to  the 
confidence  he  placed  in  them.  In  fact,  4-H 
Club  winners  are  a  top  crop  on  the  250-acre 
general  farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hughes. 

The  three  oldest  Hughes  —  Isabelle,  Carl 
and  Eloise — all  have  won  trips  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  4-H  Club  Congress.  And  4-H  work 
has  been  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for 
prizes,  awards,  scholarships  and  farm  cash 
income  enough  for  Isabelle  to  put  herself 
through  college,  Carl  to  establish  himself  as 
a  full  partner  with  his  father,  and  Eloise  to 
start  training  for  teaching — with  extension 
work  as  her  ultimate  goal. 

The  two  younger  members  of  the  family, 
Lyle,  16,  and  Betty,  15,  are  keeping  up  the 
family  reputation  for  winning  any  farm  event 
they  enter. 

It  was  a  cause  for  celebration  in  the  house¬ 
hold  back  in  1938  when  12 -year-old  Isabelle 
brought  home  her  first  blue  ribbon  4-H  calf 
from  the  county  fair.  Then  Carl,  a  year 
younger,  carried  off  the  honors  in  a  cattle 
judging  contest.  Soon  Eloise  and  Lyle  were 
in  the  running,  baby  Betty  was  teasing  for 
a  lamb  of  her  own  and  the  five  Hughes  young 
people  were  launched  on  a  real  4-H  Club 
career. 

By  1941  they  were  veterans.  Although 
each  had  his  own  specialties,  they  played  the 


field  by  entering  almost  every  farm  youth 
contest  for  which  they  were  eligible.  That 
year  the  combined  winnings  of  the  four  old¬ 
est  was  $153.23.  From  then  on  winnings  were 
consistent  though  never  spectacular.  “It  may 
sound  pretty  mercenary,”  Carl  admits,  “be¬ 
cause  we  knew  then  that  if  we  were  to  make 
anything  of  ourselves  it  would  be  through 
club  work.  In  a  sense  4-H  provided  our  sup¬ 
plementary  education  as  well  as  social  and 
civic  outlets  for  our  enthusiasm.” 

No  contest  was  too  small  or  too  much 
trouble.  If  getting  one  of  Isabelle’s  calves 
ready  for  the  fair  or  briefing  Lyle  on  how 
to  demonstrate  his  prize  brooder  meant  that 
the  kids  had  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  in  the 
morning,  they  got  up.  It  didn’t  matter  much 
what  the  prize  was,  either.  They  soon  learned 
that  any  contest  or  competition  was  good 
training  and  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  won 
the  ribbons  today  were  usually  tomorrow’s 


Nearly  a  decade  ago,  when  the  Hughes  youngsters 
were  all  home.  They  were  busy  with  4-H  projects — 
and  a  kettleful  of  fun.  From  left:  Betty,  Carl,  Isabelle, 
Lyle  and  Eloise. 


cash  winners.  And  of  course  they  were  learn¬ 
ing  all  the  time  how  to  raise  better  calves  and 
swine  and  judge  them,  to  increase  their  po¬ 
tato  production,  grow  better  vegetables,  keep 
records,  find  markets  and  report  on  what 
they  had  achieved. 

Isabelle  is  now  22  and  a  graduate  nurse 
working  in  a  Baltimore  hospital.  Looking 
back  over  her  club  days,  she  says,  “The 
scholarships,  prizes  and  cash  we  made  on  our 
projects  were  only  half  the  value  received. 
We  had  to  be  on  our  toes  all  the  time;  think 
quickly;  make  our  own  decisions  and  know 
how  to  talk  to  people  if  we  wanted  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  any  competition.  We  learned,  too. 
how  “to  put  on  a  good  show”;  to  take  de¬ 
feats  in  the  same  spirit  we  took  our  victories; 
to  work  together  and  work  hard.” 

Work  wasn’t  easy  on  the  Hughes  farm, 
but  the  club  projects  had  a  way  of  making 
it  seem  easy,  or  at  least  very  worthwhile, 
to  the  youngsters.  Their  mother  and  father 
needed  their  help  badly.  There  was  a  time, 
Mr.  Hughes  says,  when  “we  would  all  have 
been  sunk  if  the  youngsters  hadn’t  been  will¬ 
ing  to  pitch  in  and  help.” 

A 

Xjl  S  SOON  as  each  child  was  old  enough  he 
had  to  learn  how  to  milk,  tramp  silage,  drive 
a  team,  weed  garden,  care  for  chickens,  cook, 
can  and  handle  all  the  other  farm  and  home 
jobs.  Their  knack  for  turning  these  jobs  into 
projects  and  the  projects  into  something 
which  made  them  the  envy  of  other  young¬ 
sters  was  almost  uncanny.  For  many  years 
Mrs.  Hughes  peddled  farm  produce  in  nearby 
towns  while  the  two  older  girls  ran  the  home, 
kept  garden  and  put  up  more  than  1,000 
cans  of  home  grown  products  each  year. 
Through  it  all  they  maintained  high  scholar¬ 
ship  standards  and  regularly  set  attendance 
records  at  school  and  church.  When  each 
was  old  enough,  the  girls  became  4-H  assist¬ 
ant  leaders. 

Isabelle  won  her  trip  to  the  4-H  Con¬ 
gress  on  achievement  and  Eloise  (now  in 
Buffalo  State  Teachers’  College)  attended  the 
Congress  in  1946  as  state  and  national  can¬ 
ning  champion.  She  came  home  with  a  $200 
scholarship  in  her  pocket  and  made  final 
plans  for  entering  college. 

Last  fall  Eloise  won  an  ( Turn  to  Page  17) 


From  these  roots.. . 

A  Report  In  The  Form  of  a  Movie  For  G.L.F* 
Local  Annual  Meetings 


DEEP  in  the  heart  of  our  past  ...  in  the 
soil  of  a  land  of  neighborliness  ...  a  land 
of  the  Golden  Rule  .  .  .  are  the  roots  of  America. 
From  these  roots  a  great  nation  has  grown  .  .  . 

a  nation  whose  people  have  grown  great  playing 
and  working  together. 

The  men  and  women  who  pioneered  this 
country  learned  that  if  they  were  to  prosper,  they 
had  to  help  each  other.  So,  neighbor  worked  with 
neighbor  .  .  .  clearing  land,  building  barns, 

husking  corn. 

From  the  roots  of  America  grew  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  which  gave  everyone  with  a  stake  in  the  com¬ 
munity  an  equal  voice  in  its  affairs. 

Today  In  Over  600  Communities 

The  town  meeting  system  still  flourishes.  North¬ 
eastern  farmers  use  it  to  run  G.L.F.  At  G.L.F. 
Local  Annual  Meetings  every  member  may  speak 
his  mind  about  the  operation  of  the  cooperative, 
for  every  member  has  a  stake  in  the  organization. 
Northeastern  farmers  built  G.L.F.  that  way. 

The  above  text  is  adapted  from  the  G.L.F. 
movie  “From  These  Roots.”  This  sound  movie 


which  will  be  shown  at  G.L.F.  Local  Annual  Meet¬ 
ings,  pictures  in  full-color  old  time  square  dancing, 
husking  bees,  and  barn  raising.  It  dramatizes  the 
story  of  how  Americans  have  worked  together  to 
build  a  great  nation,  to  keep  it  well-fed,  and  points 
up  the  inter-dependence  of  farm  and  city. 


Your  Local  Annual  Meeting 

This  is  the  season  for  G.L.F.  Local  Annual 
Meetings.  Watch  for  the  announcement  of  the 
G.L.F.  Local  Annual  Meeting  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  and.be  sure  to  attend.  Vote  for  the  men 
who  will  represent  you  on  the  Local  Operating 
Committee.  Find  out  about  the  last  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  cooperative.  See  the  movie  “From 
These  Roots.”  And  discuss  in  open  forum  the 
ways  in  which  your  cooperative  can  serve  your 
community  better. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.— The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  t. 


NEWS  NOTES 


THE  FLEXIBLE  FORMULA  AT  WORK 

The  flexible  formulas  used  in  certain  dairy  and 
poultry  feeds  must  meet  high  nutritional  require¬ 
ments,  but  the  ingredients  which  go  into  flexible 
formula  feeds  are  not  fixed.  Instead,  the  men  who 
purchase  G.L.F.  feed  ingredients  seek  out  the 
best  buy  on  the  market,  rather  than  buy  to  a 
fixed  formula. 

For  example,  milo  has  been  found  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  livestock  and  poultry  feed  since  it  com¬ 
pares  favorably  in  feeding  value  with  corn  and 
can  be  used  interchangeably  in  the  ration  when 
price  advantages  warrant.  Last  year  G.L.F.  pa¬ 
trons  saved  more  than  a  million  dollars  by  using 
milo  in  certain  flexible  formula  dairy  and  poultry 
feeds. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 


THE  1948  MILO  CROP 

This  year’s  milo  crop  will  be  harvested  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  About  two-thirds  of  the  crop  is 
grown  in  Texas  from  which  area  the  exports  arc 
the  largest. 

A  serious  heat  wave  there  about  three  weeks 
ago  caused  a  reduction  in  the  crop.  However,  it 
is  expected  that  milo  for  sale  out  of  the  state  of 
Texas  will  be  equal  to  about  85  per  cent  of  a  year 
ago. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 


MILO  CUTS  COST 

At  present  prices  yellow  milo  is  quoted  from 
$16.00  to  $17.50  under  yellow  com.  This  price 
spread,  is  expected  to  continue  for  some  time, 
although  it  is  expected  to  narrow  later  in  the  year 
when  the  1948  corn  crop  begins  to  make  its 
weight  felt. 

G.L.F.  has  begun  to  purchase  milo  for  delivery 
after  harvest  in  late  July.  When  this  milo  begins 
arriving  at  the  G.L.F.  mills  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties,  it  is  planned  to  use  milo  first  in  all  flexible- 
formula  dairy  feeds  in  place  of  corn.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  change  can  be  made  about  July  26th. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  include  milo  in  place  of 
corn  in  Growing  Mash,  Green  Pasture  Growing 
Mash  and  regular  Laying  Mash.  This  step  will 
mean  substantial  savings  from  the  use  of  milo 
in  the  major  mash  feeds. 

Because  some  poultrymen  prefer  corn  to  milo 
in  the  Laying  Mash,  a  Super  Laying  Mash  will 
be  made  available  which  will  be  the  same  as  the 
present  Laying  Mash  containing  corn. 


G.L.F.  Fence  Controllers 


Keep  Cows  Where  They  Belong 
Electric  fence  provides  an  ideal  way  to 
make  full  use  of  meadow  aftermath.  Your 
Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  supply 
electric  fence  controllersin  several  models 
.  .  .  A.C.,  Battery  or  Combination. 
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to  Grow  STRAWBERRIES 


Mr.  Grismore  and  his  son  Paul  in  their  berry  patch  at  Locke,  N.  Y. 


T  TAKES  a  lot  of  work  and 
plenty  of  “Know  How”  to 
grow  nearly  two  acres  of 
strawberries,  but  if  the  work 
is  well  done  and  the  season  is 
favorable,  the  crop  will  give  a  return 
for  your  effort.  If  you  have  any  doubts 
about  this  statement,  a  talk  with  Mr. 
M.  R.  Grismore  and  his  son  Paul  of 
Locke,  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  will 
dispel  them. 

On  the  Grismore  farm,  strawberries 
are  set  out  just  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  land  can  be  worked.  Plants  that 
are  set  in  midsummer  do  not  develop 
enough  deep-rooted  new  plants  to  give 
a  heavy  yield.  The  plants  are  put  in 
rows  42  inches  apart  with  plants  ap¬ 
proximately  24  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
Commercial  fertilizer  is  not  used  and 
no  manure  applied  the  year  the  plants 
are  set  out.  Commonly,  the  strawber¬ 
ries  follow  corn  which  gets  from  12 
to  15  tons  of  manure  per  acre.  Lime 
is  usually  applied  to  the  soil  the  year 
the  plants  are  set  out  and  if  straw  is 
available  it  is  plowed  under.  Where  it 
can  be  done,  Mr.  Grismore  likes  to 
plow  and  fit  the  land  in  the  fall.  He 
feels  that  there  is  less  loss  from  heav¬ 
ing  out  of  plants  by  frost.  Probably, 
also,  the  fall-plowed  land  retains  mois¬ 
ture  better. 

(  out  rolling  Woods 

The  next  task  is  to  keep  them  clean. 
They  are  cultivated  and  hoed  from  10 
to  12  times.  Cultivation  between  rows 
is  always  done  in  the  same  direction 
so  that  runners  will  not  be  whipped 
back  and  forth.  When  it  comes  to  hoe¬ 
ing.  a  man  has  to  move  right  along  to 
hoe  an  acre  of  strawberries  in  three 
days.  Then  in  a  couple  of  weeks  you 
ean  start  over  again.  The  Grismores 
have  some  quack  to  add  to  their 
troubles,  but  they  don’t  worry  too 
much,  believing  that  a  field  that  grows 

quack  grass  will  also  grow  good  ber¬ 
ries. 

The  next  job  is  mulching  in  the  fall. 
Some  3  to  5  tons  of  straw  are  used 
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per  acre  after  the  ground  has  been 
frozen.  The  following  spring  this  is 
raked  off  the  plants  and  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  between  the  rows.  It  is  great  for 
holding  moisture  and  keeps  the  berries 
clean.  On  the  dry,  hot  June  day  when 
I  visited  the  farm,  we  turned  over 
some  of  the  mulch  in  the  Grismore 
strawberry  patch  and  found  plenty  of 
moisture  under  it. 

Picking 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grismore,  Paul 
and  his  two  sisters  do  the  job  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  berries,  they  have  to  have  ex¬ 
tra  help  for  picking.  This  summer  they 
paid  from  8  to  10  cents  a  quart  and 
some  pickers  brought  in  as  many  as 
100  quarts  a  day.  Each  picker  has  his 
own  area  assigned  so  results  can  be 
checked  and  responsibility  for  poor 
picking  placed.  Production  at  the  Gris¬ 
more  farm  this  year  will  total  around 
15,000  quarts.  Berries  are  sold  to  a 
store  in  Ithaca. 

Most  of  the  berries  on  the  Grismore 
farm  are  Premiers.  Mr.  Grismore  says 
that  it  is  an  all-round  berry,  that  it 
does  well  on  different  types  of  soil,  and 
that  it  usually  yields  heavily.  Other 
varieties  that  have  been  tried  are  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap,  Fairfax  and  Streamliner. 
It  has  been  Mr.  Grismore’s  experience 
that  Fairfax  does  not  yield  as  heavily 
as  Premier,  and  because  they  are  deep 
red  many  customers  conclude  that  they 
are  over-ripe.  Streamliner  is  a  variety 
which  produces  a  second  crop  in  the 
fall.  The  Grismores  are  not  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  this  variety  under  their  con¬ 
ditions. 

Also  on  the  farm  is  an  acre  of  black 
raspberries  and  two  acres  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries. 

Paul  Grismore  is  a  graduate  of  Locke 
High  School  where  he  studied  vocation¬ 
al  agriculture  for  three  years.  He  is 
planning  to  go  back  to  school  to  take 
fourth  year  agriculture  and  then  he 
will  attend  Cornell  for  a  two-year  agri¬ 
cultural  course. 

Raising  strawberries  is  a  painstaking 
job.  While  there  are  opportunities — 
particularly  where  there  is  a  good  local 
market — it  is  no  crop  to  grow  unless 
you  are  willing  to  take  infinite  pains 
and  study  the  habits  of  the  crop  so 
that  the  yield  will  be  heavy.  Two  plots 
of  strawberries  may  look  very  much 
alike  to  the  casual  eye,  yet  the  yield 
on  one  may  be  double  the  yield  of  the 
other.  Two  important  essentials  in  get¬ 
ting  high  yields  are  to  grow  them  on 
land  that  is  well  supplied  with  humus 
and  to  control  the  weeds. 


•  Prince  Albert’s  new  HUMIDOR 
TOP  keeps  that  rich-tasting,  mild, 
crimp  cut  tobacco  flavor-fresh  right 
down  to  the  last  pipeful! 

Try  Prince  Albert  in  the  new  HUMI¬ 
DOR  TOP  pocket  tin.  Whether  you 
smoke  this  choice  tobacco  in  a  pipe, 
or  roll  your  own  cigarettes  — you’ll 
find  P.A.  delightfully  easy  on  the 
tongue.  It’s  specially  treated  to  insure 
against  tongue  bite!  You’ll  see  why 
it’s  America’s  largest-selling  smoking 
tobacco ! 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


TUNE  IN  Saturday  Nights  N.B.C.  Prince  Albert’s  “GRAND  OLE  OPRY 


Kill  flies,  mosquitoes, 
moths,  etc.  Cheapest 
and  hest  control  of  disease  carriers.  Send  for  complete 
information.  INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  CO., 

Dept.  2572 — 1834  W.  North  Avenue,  Chicago  22,  III. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — set  in  August, 
September,  October  will  bear  next  Spring.  Send  for 
free  descriptive  price  list  of  all  leading  varieties.  Also 
Transplanted  Plants  for  July  setting. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  FARMS.  Millbury,  Maw. 
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Prince  albert 

sfeys  /c>f7^er 

^ HUMIDOR  TOP/ 
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HEY,  OLD  MIDSUMMER  ! 

The  same  old  summer,  with  the  same  old  smile 
Beaming  upon  us  in  the  same  old  way 
We  knew  in  childhood!  Though  a  weary  while 
Since  that  far  time,  yet  memories  reconcile 
The  heart  with  odorous  breaths  of  clover  hay; 

And  again  I  hear  the  doves,  and  the  sun  streams 
through 

The  old  barn  door  just  as  it  used  to  do. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

ESTERDAY  I  stood  in  our  barn  door  and  look¬ 
ed  up  across*  the  fields  we  had  just  cleared  of 
hay  and  I  thought,  as  1  so  often  have  in  other  sum¬ 
mers,  of  Riley’s  poem,  “Old  Midsummer.”  How 
quickly  the  summer  goes!  More  and  more  I  hate 
to  see  it  pass.  Soon  now  will  come  the  late  summer 
days  with  the  chirp  of  the  crickets  and  the  hazy, 
smoky  horizon.  Then  will  come  Fair  time,  silo-fill¬ 
ing,  potato  digging,  and  the  Fall,  with  the  days 
growing  shorter  and  shorter.  Then  the  winter  again. 
And  thus  the  rolling  seasons  space  out  our  allotted 
time. 

WHY  MILK  IS  SCARCE 

OR  THE  first  time  in  36  years  New  York  City 
is  going  outside  the  New  York  milk  shed  to  buy 
cream.  Ice  cream  manufacturers  claim  that  there 
isn't  enough  available  within  the  limits  of  the  milk 
shed. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  states  that 
it  may  also  bring  in  fluid  milk  after  the  first  of 
January  in  order  to  ensure  a  supply. 

The  high  cost  cf  labor,  feed  and  other  items  that 
go  into  producing  milk  have  discouraged  many 
dairymen.  Another  factor  is  that  beef  is  so  high 
that  many  farmers  have  sold  some  or  all  of  then- 
dairy  cows  for  beef.  These  production  factors, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  consumers  are  buying 
more  milk  than  ever,  are  seriously  affecting  the 
supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  many  leaders  have  point¬ 
ed  out,  it  is  impractical  and  costly  to  try  to  bring 
in  milk  from  outside  the  milk  shed.  The  answer  to 
the  problem  is  to  maintain  within  the  milk  shed 
a  high  enough  price  so  that  dairymen  can  afford 
to  produce  milk  and  make  at  least  some  profit. 

Only  last  night  I  was  visiting  with  a  farmer 
and  his  two  sons.  For  one  month  they  received  a 
$1,200  milk  check.  That  seems  like  a  lot  of  money, 
but  as  one  of  the  young  men  pointed  out,  it  has  to 
be  divided  among  three  of  them.  Out  of  the  $400 
each  gets,  there  must  come  all  of  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction — feed,  equipment  running  into  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars,  upkeep  of  buildings,  and  many 
other  items.  These  three  men  work  almost  from 
daylight  to  dark  six  days  a  week  and  part  of  Sun¬ 
day.  When  all  of  the  expenses  are  added  up,  there 
is  little  left  for  their  labor.  This  is  the  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  that  ought  to  be  got  across  to  consumers 
and  their  representatives,  many  of  whom  think 
that  farmers  are  getting  rich. 

A  MATTER  OF  SOME  PRIDE 

FOR  THE  past  hundred  years,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  led  the  way  into  many  new  and 
better  farm  practices,  but  nothing  it  has  ever  done 
has  been  of  greater  help  to  dairymen  than  what  we 
are  now  doing  to  promote  the  practice  of  grass 
silage. 

We  started  to  encourage  farmers  to  beat  the 
weather  and  improve  their  cattle  feed  with  grass 
silage  several  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  few  if  any 
farmers  were  doing  it  and  when  we  received  prac¬ 
tically  no  support  from  any  other  agency.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  sent  out,  on  request,  50,000 
bulletins  containing  articles  on  grass  silage  reprint¬ 
ed  from  American  Agriculturist.  That  gives  you 
some  idea  of  the  way  this  new  farm  practice  has 
taken  hold. 

Whenever  Jim  Hall  or  any  other  representatives 
of  American  Agriculturist  visit  dairymen,  they  find 
that  about  the  only  thing  that  dairymen  want  to 
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talk  about  now  is  grass  silage.  And  wlty  shouldn’t 
they?  It  is  infinitely  easier  and  better  to  harvest 
the  grass  this  way,  and  the  cows  eat  the  grass  sil¬ 
age  and  produce  milk  far  better  than  they  did  on . 
hay.  On  this  one  project  alone,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  helped  to  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
income  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  Northeast. 

DODD  PROPERTY 

OW  DIFFICULT  it  is  to  get  the  truth  across 
to  a  great  mass  of  people!  Last  winter  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  chick  hatching  period,  we  of  American 
Agriculturist  were  constantly  urging  farmers  to 
raise  pullets  this  year  because  there  was  every  in¬ 
dication  of  a  reduced  number  of  laying  hens  this 
fall  and  excellent  prospects  for  good  egg  prices. 

But  in  spite  of  what  we  and  others  tried  to  do 
there  is  now  a  big  shortage  of  pullets  in  prospect. 
The  estimate  on  farms  in  the  U.  S.  on  June  1  was 
for  about  491  million  chickens  as  compared  with 
571  and  three-quarters  million  on  the  same  date 
last  year.  There  was  a  reduction  of  13%  of  chicks 
in  commercial  hatcheries  this  year  as  compared  to 
last.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  poultrymen  with 
good  pullets  are  in  luck  and  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  grow  them  well. 

THE  HAY  IS  IN 

E  STARTED  haying  about  the  middle  of  June 
and  had  nearly  finished  by  the  5th  of  July, 
although  thunderstorms  caught  us  with  about  5 
tons  still  out.  Thus  we  got  through  at  the  time 
when  we  always  used  to  start  haying  when  I  was 
young. 

With  the  exception  of  that  last  5  tons,  all  of  the 
hay  went  into  the  bam  without  any  rain  on  it  and 
exceptionally  well  cured.  It  is  mostly  timothy  and 
alfalfa  mixed  with  some  clover  but  no  ladino.  La- 
dino  clover  is  fine  for  pastures  and  it  is  all  right 
for  grass  silage,  but  I  never  will  sow  any  more  for 
hay  that  has  to  be  harvested  in  any  other  way.  It 
takes  too  long  to  cure  and  it  is  difficult  stuff  to  cut. 
By  the  time  you  get  the  ladino  cured,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  get  wet  before  you  can  get  it  in  the  barn. 

There  isn’t  any  doubt  about  the  quality  of  early 
cut  hay  as  compared  with  late  cut.  My  hay  this 
year  is  almost  as  green  as  grass,  the  seed  is  all  on 
it,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  cured. 

FOUR  GENERATIONS 

O  SHOW  our  appreciation  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  I’d  like  to  tell  you  that  we  have  now  the 
fourth  generation  reading  your  paper  and  enjoying 
your  serial  stories  so  much.  The  Settlers  appeals  to 
us  especially  as  we  still  have  in  our  possession  sev¬ 
eral  things  brought  up  from  the  East  by  oxcart  or 
sleigh.  A  long  sleigh  is  in  very  good  shape  includ¬ 
ing  the  complete  box  on  it.  We  have  also  a  lowboy 
brought  up  from  Connecticut,  a  set  of  scales  of  the 
old  store  weight  type  (but  have  lost  the  stones 
for  weighing) ,  and  a  small  trunk  brought  over  from 
France  about  1700.” — C.W.H.,  N.  Y. 

WESTERN  APPLE  COMPETITION 

UR  FRIEND  and  editorial  contributor  on  fruit 
subjects,  Ed  Mitchell,  writes  not  too  hopefully 
about  the  outlook  for  apple  prices  this  fall. 

I  hope  prices  will  be  good  and  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  they  won’t  be  in  line  with  the  high 
prices  of  everything  else.  But  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  one  thing  that  eastern  apple  growers  must  come 
to  and  that  is  a  sizeable  appropriation  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicizing  apples  every  year.  This  has 
been  brought  to  mind  again  by  the  fact  that  the 
growers  of  the  State  of  Washington  have  increased 


their  advertising  appropriation  for  apples  from  1.5c 
to  2.5c  a  bushel. 

The  fact  that  the  growers  on  the  West  Coast 
are  well  organized,  pins  their  liberal  advertising 
policy,  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  ship  their  ap¬ 
ples  all  the  way  across  the  United  States  and  sell 
them  in  competition  with  the  better-tasting  north¬ 
eastern  apples. 

SHOULD  ALTOS  HAVE 
GOVERNORS  ? 

HE  RECORD  is  not  yet  all  in  but  as  this  is 
written  on  July  6  there  were  500  deaths  in  the 
nation  over  the  holiday,  most  of  which  were  from 
automobile  accidents.  Of  course,  the  injuries  from 
accidents  were  many  times  greater. 

A*  battle  with  that  many  casualties  would  cause 
all  of  the  world  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  There 
were  30,000  deaths  from  automobiles  during  the 
past  year. 

Sooner  or  later  something  must  be  done  to  cut 
down  these  terrible  tragedies,  most  of  which  could 
be  prevented.  I  never  go  on  the  road  without  see¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  fool  driving.  Someone  has  suggested 
that  a  governor  be  put  on  all  cars  to  prevent  speed 
of  over  55  miles  per  hour.  This  may  not  be  the 
answer.  It  certainly  would  not  prevent  all  of  the 
accidents. 

What  do  you  think  about  it?  We’ll  publish  some 
letters  on  the  subject  if  you  will  let  us  have  them. 
Maybe  we  can  save  a  few  lives. 

ARE  DAIRYMEN  RAISING  THEIR 
GOOD  CALVES  ? 

ECRETARY  W.  H.  Allen  of  the  New  Jersey  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  thinks  that  many  farm¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey  are  missing  a  chance  to  capita¬ 
lize  on  better  calves  bred  by  artificial  methods  be¬ 
cause  they  are  selling  them  off  instead  of  raising 
them.  He  says  the  larger  dairymen  like  to  buy  their 
replacements  three  or  four  years  old.  He  thinks 
that  if  dairymen  don’t  want  to  raise  their  good 
calves  themselves,  they  ought  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  somebody  else  to  raise  them  and  sell  them 
back  to  dairymen  when  they  are  ready  to  freshen. 

Certainly  there  is  not  much  point  in  keeping  a 
fine  purebred  bull,  or  in  using  the  good  bulls  in  the 
artificial  insemination  associations,  if  the  resulting 
calves  are  not  finally  raised.  I  wonder  what  the 
facts  are?  Are  too  many  good  calves  being  sold  for 
veal?  Is  Secretaiy  Allen  right  in  saying  that  maybe 
some  farmers  could  raise  the  good  calves  to  be  sold 
back  to  dairymen  when  they  are  ready  for  produc¬ 
tion?  What  do  you  think? 

AN  IMPORTANT  DATE 

HE  PRIMARIES  are  often  more  important  than 
the  elections,  for  in  the  primaries  you  often 
have  a  choice  of  helping  to  nominate  the  candi¬ 
dates  that  you  want. 

In  New  York  State  this  year  farm  people  of  the 
different  counties  have  several  opportunities  in  the 
primaries  to  choose  candidates  who  know  and  un¬ 
derstand  agriculture.  Look  them  over  and  see  that 
you  are  registered  for  your  choice.  August  24  is 
the  important  date  for.  primary  elections  in  New 
York  State. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

ASEY  hurried  down  to  where  poor  Riley  lay 
after  he  had  fallen  five  stories  from  the  build¬ 
ing  on  which  they  were  both  working. 

“Are  ye  dead,  Pat?” 

“That  Oi  am.” 

“Faith,  an’  ye’re  such  a  liar  Oi  don't  know  whe  > 
er  to  believe  yez  or  not.” 

Riley  did  his  best  to  lift  up  his  head. 

“That  proves  Oi’m  dead,  ye  dirty  doubter,  if  1 
wuz  alive,  ye  wouldn't  dare  to  call  me  a  liai . 
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NEW  LAW:  Congress  used  "shotgun  wedding”  tactics  to  pass  a  last  min. 

ute  "hybrid”  Farm  Price  Support  Bill  containing  some  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Hope  Bill  and  some  of  the  Aiken  Bill.  Short-time  provisions  (Hope 
Bill)  continue  price  supports  on  basic  commodities — corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
tobacco  and  peanuts  at  90%  of  parity  until  June  30,  1950.  Potato  support  at 
90%  will  be  effective  on  all  potatoes  harvested  before  next  January  1.  Milk  and 
milk  products,  hogs,  chickens,  and  eggs  will  get  90%  parity  support  through 
December  31,  1949.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  given  authority  to  make  pro¬ 
duction  goal  observance  a  condition  for  eligibility  for  price  supports.  This 
authority  formerly  was  on  basic  commodities  only. 

Long-term  price  support  provisions  (Aiken  Bill)  effective  January  1,  1950, 
provide  supports  of  basic  commodities  at  60%  when  supplies  are  30%  or  more 
above  normal;  90%  when  the  supply  is  30%  or  more  below  normal,  with  sliding 
scale  according  to  production.  On  non-basic  commodities,  support  prices  are  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  but  are  not  to  exceed  90  %  unless  national  inter¬ 
est  requires  additional  production  incentives. 

Minor  pi’ovisions  provide  mandatory  support  for  potatoes  at  60%  to  90%  of 
parity;  for  tobacco  at  90%  when  producers  observe  quotas;  wool  at  a  level  be¬ 
tween  60%  and  90%  to  encourage  annual  production  of  360  million  pounds. 
When  support  is  given  to  chickens  or  turkeys,  support  must  also  be  given  ducks 
and  geese.  A  drop  of  more  than  5%  in  support  price  of  any  commodity  in  any 
one  year  is  prohibited.  Acreage  quotas  may  be  imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  on  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  rice  when  the  supply  exceeds  115%  of 
normal. 

Some  Congressmen  fought  provision  to  lower  price  supports  and  indicated 
possible  revision  of  law  in  next  Congress.  Northeastern  farm  leaders  generally 
approve  lower  supports,  and  commonsense  indicates  the  necessity  of  low  sup¬ 
ports  to  lessen  costs  of  government  buying.  Already  consumers  are  being  told 
of  high  cost  of  heavy  government  buying  of  this  year’s  potatoes. 

POTATO  SUPPORTS:  USDA  has  announced  potato  support  prices 

until  September  1  of  $2.75  per  cwt.  for  Con¬ 
necticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  West 
Virginia;  $2.70  for  upstate  New  York;  $2.75  for  Long  Island;  $2.50  for  Maine 
Prices  will  be  supported  by  purchases  until  September  1;  thereafter,  presum¬ 
ably  by  loans. 

PRICE  TREADS:  At  present,  inflationary  factors  seem  to  over-balance 

deflationary  ones.  Some  economists  believe  that 
downward  trend  in  prices  is  sure  (assuming  that  war  does  not  come),  but  is 
at  least  a  year  or  two  away. 

CANNING  CROPS:  Following  are  canning  crop  prospects  compared  tc 

1947;  Snap  beans — 4%  less;  green  peas — 13% 
less;  sweet  com — 8%  less;  cucumbers — 3%  less:  tomato  figure  not  available. 

SHORTS:  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has  prohibited  use  of  2,4-D 
■**■■*■■  dust  from  airplanes. 

International  Wheat  Agreement  was  not  ratified — probably  will  not  be. 

Representative  Clifford  Hope  is  talked  of  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Senator  Aiken  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  if  Republi¬ 
cans  win  in  November. 

USDa  estimates  farm  population  as  27,440,000,  a  decrease  of  640,000  from 
a  year  ago. 

Spring  pig  crop  is  estimated  as  3%  below  last  year;  probable  fall  farrowing 
about  the  same  as  last  year  but  8%  under  ten-year  average.  Number  of  hogs 
on  farms  June  1  was  2%  below  last  year. 
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Y  NEIGHBOR’S  all  upset  these 
days  about  the  wages  that  he 
pays  for  hired  help  around  his  farm, 
he  says  it’s  cause  for  real  alarm.  The 
trouble  is,  poor  iieighbor  moans,  our 
boys  don’t  want  to  stay  at  home; 
they  go  to  town  for  higher  pay  where 
they  can  loaf  on  Saturday,  and  that 
means  help  is  hard  to  git  and  we 
pay  thru  the  nose  for  it.  My  worried 
friends  can’t  understand  why  some 
boys  do  not  love  the  land  enough  to 
work  and  sweat  all  day  for  just  what 
he  decides  to  pay;  I  fear  young  folks 
today,  says  he,  are  lazier  than  we 
used  to  be. 

Of  course,  he’s  wrong  as  he  can  be, 
they’re  just  too  smart  for  him  by 
gee;  it’s  the  example  neighbor  sets 
that  makes  help  hard  for  him  to  get, 
he  labors  fourteen  hours  a  day  and 
says  all  men  should  work  that  way. 
He's  alwTays  up  before  the  sun  and 
thinks  it’s  sinful  to  have  fun ;  he 
pays  a  great  big  income  tax  but  does 
know  how  to  relax.  I  don’t  have  trouble  gettin’  men,  I’ll  bet  I  could  find 
P1ght  or  ten;  I  let  ’em  regulate  their  day  and  pay  enough  so  they  will  stay.  The 
on  y  rule  I’ve  got,  you  see,  is  that  they  get  no  help  from  me 
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•  “Hurrah!”  for  the  flavor  of 
crisp,  delicious  Post’s  40%  Bran 
Flakes!  That’s  the  word  over 
thousands  of  breakfast  tables 
these  days.  And  an  extra  cheer 
because  they’re  so  good  for  you! 
Each  regular  one -ounce  serving 
is  an  “ounce  of  prevention.”  It 
provides  just  enough  bran  to 


help  prevent  irregularity  due  to 
lack  of  bulk  in  the  daily  diet! 
Start  your  day  off  right  with  a 
better  breakfast  (a  breakfast 
with  cereal,  say  nutritional  au¬ 
thorities).  And  to  get  an  extra 
good  start,  try  America’s  favor¬ 
ite  “keep  fit”  cereal — delicious 
Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes! 


A  Product  of 
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Beats  out  extra  profits] 


#  Only  De  Laval  Can  Give  YoT3 
the  Magnetic  Milker 


•  Only  the  Magnetic  Milker 
Can  Give  You  Uniform  Milking 

•  Only  Uniform  Milking  Can  Give 
You  Highest  Milk  Production 


"Now’s  the  time  for  YOU  to  change  to 


THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL 


New  De  laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker 

De'Tavat'engineered  for 
still  better,  faster,  cleaner 
milking.  New  stainless  steel 
«nit^cnd_new^.PglsoLr  Pump.; 


New  De  laval 
Sterling  Milker 

Another  great  new 
De  Laval  Milker  for 
still  better  milking, 
Stainless^steel  jjnits, 


New  De  Laval  Warid's 
Standard  Series  Separators 
The  cleanest  skimming,  easiest- 
to-clean  separators  ever  built. 
Every  part  milk  touches  is  stain* 
less  steel.  Hand  or  motor_drivel 


The  De  laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  51 -J 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on-. 

*  □  De  Laval  Water  Heaters  □  De  Laval  Milkers 

|  Q  De  Laval  Milking  Truck  Q  De  Laval  Separators 

□  De  Laval  Can  Hoist  □  De  Laval  Freezers 
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STROUT  S  SPRING-SUMMER  FARM  CATALOG 

FREE!  Green  cover.  Over  2800  bargains — 
Coast  to  Coast.  Many  equipped.  Reduced 
Prices!  STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  BARN  EQUI PMENT :  fiJtarer Sfcow 

stalls,  stanchions,  litter  carriers,  hay  carriers,  water 
bowls,  anti  complete  line  of  ventilation  desires  farmers 
to  send  in  their  requirements  for  estimates.  Over  30 
years  experience  in  equipping  modern  dairy  barns. 

SIMPLEX,  INC.,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  47. 
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HE  200- ACRE  dairy  farm  of 
Edwin  James  near  Shoreham 
in  Addison  County,  Vermont, 
presents  the  “New  Look”  m 
farm  buildings  and  a  depart¬ 
ure  from  some  conventional  practices. 

The  new  barn  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  picture  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
vast  expanse  of  lumber  common  to 
most  dairy  buildings.  The  one  story 
structure,  96  by  31  feet,  has  no  mow 
and  its  concrete  block  and  aluminum 
roof  construction  offers  great  mainten¬ 
ance  savings  and  excellent  fire  resist¬ 
ance. 

Edwin  bought  the  farm  in  1937,  put¬ 
ting  up  with  dilapidated  old  buildings 
until  three  years  ago.  Following  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  one-story  barn,  he  and  a 
hired  man  erected  the  two  haymakers 
and  then  the  next  year  put  up  the  15 
by  40  foot  metal  silo. 

Grass  Silage  Makes  Milk 

The  year  without  a  silo  gave  Ed  a 
chance  to  make  a  comparison  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  he  makes  a  strong  state¬ 
ment  in  support  of  silage.  “My  30  milk¬ 
ers  got  no  silage  at  all  that  winter  of 
1946-47,”  he  said.  “Then  we  put  grass 
in  the  new  silo.  Production  this  past 
winter  was  almost  exactly  double  with 
26  of  the  same  cows  and  4  heifers  that 
replaced  some  old  cows  I  culled  out.” 
He  thinks,  too,  that  their  general 
health  has  improved  since  he  started 
feeding  grass  silage. 

“I  always  planned  to  buy  some  good 
cows  when  I  was  able  to  raise  the  right 
kind  of  roughage  to  feed  them,”  he  told 
me.  “But  now  that  I  have  the  proper 
roughage  I  find  I  have  some  pretty 
good  cowTs  of  my  own!”  Ed  has  raised 
every  cow  in  his  herd. 

This  young  dairyman  used  a  mixture 
of  ladino,  brome  and  about  25%  Reed 
canary  in  his  first  attempt  to  ensile 
grass  and  turned  out  a  product  that 
was  so  good  it  won  first  place  in  the 
grass  silage  exhibit  at  the  Vermont 
Farm  and  Home  Show  at  Barre  last 
winter. 

“Farmers  are  being  given  too  many 
warnings  about  grass  silage,”  he 
claims.  “I  think  it  will  do  more  for  the 
dairy  farmer  than  anything  else,  elim¬ 
inating  much  of  the  weather  and  labor 
problems.  I  think  I  have  the  simplest 
system.  You  tell  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  readers  to  take  any  mixture  of 
grass  and  legumes  they’ve  got,  start 
cutting  it  early  and  put  it  in  as  soon 
as  possible  after  mowing.  I  used  no 
preservative  and  it  was  the  best  smell¬ 
ing  silage  around  here.” 

Grass-cutting  starts  June  10  on  the 
James’  farm.  With  his  two  boys,  Ed¬ 
win  Charles,  12,  and  Daniel,  10,  driv¬ 
ing  the  truck  and  helping,  he  builds  a 
load,  unhooks  the  loader,  and  hauls  it 
to  the  silo  where  the  hired  man  feeds 
the  chopper.  When  the  silo  is  filled,  the 
blower  discharge  pipe  is  swung  around 
from  the  silo  to  one  of  the  haymakers 
and  they  start  with  the  same  equip¬ 


ment,  to  chop  and  blow  dry  hay  into 
the  haymaker. 

Edwin  has  a  very  simple  way  of  un¬ 
loading  his  truck.  The  center  of  a  long 
rope  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
truck  and  the  two  ends  stretched  along 
the  floor.  Surplus  rope  is  left  on  the 
cab  until  the  load  is  built  and  then 
brought  back  across  the  top  of  the 
load.  When  the  truck  reaches  the  tubs, 
the  ends  are  fastened  to  an  anchored 
hawser,  the  truck  drives  on  and  the  hay 
dumps  out  at  the  feet  of  the  hired  man. 

Level  Pitching 

Instead  of  digging  ditches  to  lower 
the  chopper  to  ground  level,  Edwin 
rented  a  bulldozer  and  graded  up  a 
roadway  in  front  of  the  silo  and  hay¬ 
makers  so  that  it  would  be  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  chopper.  A  wooden 
platform  alongside  the  chopper  from 
the  road  to  the  silo  is  moved  easily 
when  operations  move  from  one  hay¬ 
maker  to  another. 

Hay  is  half  cured  in  the  field  and 
finished  in  the  haymakers  where  a 
huge  fan  sucks  air  in  through  one  hay¬ 
maker  and  blows  it  out  through  the 
other.  Edwin  was  disappointed  in  the 
amount  of  hay  the  18  by  30  foot  struc¬ 
tures  held  and  estimates  that  he  got 
little  more  than  60  tons  in  the  two.  Be¬ 
cause  he  feared  he  would  run  short, 
he  stacked  some  long  hay  but  found  he 
needed  only  three  tons  of  it  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  chopped  hay  because  the 
cattle  liked  the  grass  silage  so  well 
they  had  little  appetite  for  much  hay. 

This  Vermonter  likes  steel  silos.  His 
is  lined  with  tar  to  guard  against  pos¬ 
sible  rust  and  air  leaks  and  he  puts  a 
little  tar  around  the  doors  when  the 
tub  is  filled  to  avoid  spoilage  at  the 
doors.  The  silage  freezes  about  the 
same  as  in  a  wooden  silo,  he  says,  but 
thaws  out  very  rapidly  as  soon  as  the 
sun  hits  it. — A.  J.  H. 


straight  ahead. 


'HAT  is  your  answer  to  the  following  questions?  Are  you 
doing  your  part  to  make  dairy  farming  a  better  business? 

Are  you  a  member  of  a  milkshed  wide  organization  which  is 
actively  working  to  make  the  future  of  dairy  farming  in  the 
New  York  Milkshed  secure? 

Are  you  working  with  your  neighbors  to  help  secure  state 
and  federal  legislation  that  will  aid  all  producers? 

Are  you  working  to  make  milk  consumers  and  businessmen 
aware  of  the  problems  which  dairymen  face  today? 

Are  you  helping  to  develop  new  uses  for  milk,  new  market¬ 
ing  techniques,  and  new  markets  that  will  assure  you  of  a 
market  for  your  milk  everyday  in  the  year? 


Are  you  a  member  of  a  producers’  organization  which  has 
developed,  and  still  is  developing,  facilities  that  will  handle 
your  milk  supply,  regardless  of  prevailing  market  conditions? 

Are  you  a  member  of  an  organization  that  is  working  closely 
with  all  farm  organizations,  to  the  benefit  of  all  Northeastern 
farmers? 

Are  you  working  to  insure  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all 
Northeastern  dairy  farmers? 

v 

Finally,  are  you  doing  your  part  to  make  dairy  farming  in  the 
New  York  Milkshed  a  business  that  will  be  attractive  to  your 
children,  or  are  you  dragging  your  feet? 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
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For  finer  tasting , 
home-canned  foods . . . 


for  preserving  vegetables. . . 
making  pickles ,  sauerkraut 

SIEMIjM 

the  Quality 

SALT 


For  Better  Livestock 
.  .  .  and  Bigger  Profits 

Livestock  must  have  salt.  It’s 
essential  to  tlieir  health  .  .  . 
necessary  to  gain  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  feed.  And  Sterling 
Salt  meets  every  demand  of 
the  farmer  for  quality.  It’s 
why  farmers  prefer  Sterling 
...offer  it  Free-Choice.  Avail¬ 
able  for  convenient  feeding  in 
hags,  bricks  or  blocks. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Just  Bait  this  FLY  TRAP 

. . ‘V . 
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TWO 

WEEKS 

CATCH 


and  watch  it  FILL  UP  ! 

Control  flies  SAFELY  with  the 

“SENTRY” FLY  TRAP 

Used  out  of  doors  and  baited  with  food  scraps 
—  you  can  catch  flies  by  the  millions,  because 
the  bait  lures  them  in  swarms  and  catches  them 
BEFORE  they  get  up  to  your  door  .... 
with  no  danger  from  poisoned  flies  dropping. 

21  inches  high— sturdily  constructed-— all  metal — 

rust  proof — will  last  for  years  of  service . 

with  no  operating  cost  to  you. 

Thousands  in  use  at  homes,  dairy  farms,  canneries, 
restaurants,  hotels,  hospitals,  summer  camps  .  .  . 
wherever  safe  protection  from  flies  is  needed. 

GUARANTEED  HIGHLY  EFFICIENT  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

Shipped  prepaid  Only  $4.95.  Three  for  $14.00 

Complete  with  bait  pan  and  directions  on  fly  control. 

SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TODAY! 

BATH  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Bath,  N.  Y. 


'pram  ft.  ft. 

MAILBAG 


li!£ 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
jingle  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist . 
vend  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y 


rn Nunc  pni/FPQ  Size  7x9  @  9x12  @ 

LHNVHO  UUVCnO  $3.76;  16x20  @  $24.34.  Other 
sizes  proportionately  low  priced.  Write  tor  samples  and 
completo  price  list. 

ATWOOD  f  5  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  Auction  Sales. 


say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


LIKES  HIS  "HAYMAKER” 

’VE  HAD  a  “haymaker”  for  storing 
dry  chopped  hay  for  two  years  and 
I  still  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  it.  The 
haymaker  is  perforated  and  the  chute 
which  is  4  feet  square  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  structure  and  is  built  of 
slats  about  3  inches  apart.  Over  the 
door  in  the  entry-way  to  the  chute  is 
a  36”  fan  run  by  a  5  h.  p.  motor  which 
draws  the  air  from  the  outside  through 
the  hay  into  the  chute,  thus  drying 
the  hay.  In  filling  the  haymaker  I  have 
a  field  harvester  which  chops  it  in  the 
fields  and  blows  it  into  a  truck.  From 
the  truck  I  dump  the  chopped  hay  in¬ 
to  a  blower  at  the  haymaker. 

The  hay  should  be  about  50%  dry. 
Time  for  this  drying  is  uncertain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  weather  conditions.  I  find 
that  if  it  is  a  little  wet  or  too  green  it 
is  apt  to  mold  in  spots.  The  fan  is  run 
about  ten  days  to  dry  the  hay  in  the 
haymaker.  I  do  not  run  it  on  rainy 
days  or  at  night  because  it  would  only 
draw  more  moisture  into  the  hay. 

Tile  cows  eat  it  very  well  and  pro¬ 
duce  well  on  it.  It  is  not  silage  as  some 
people  think;  it  is  dried  green  hay. 
Putting  hay  in  this  way,  you  get  all 
the  leaves  and  the  green  color  is  saved, 
which  is  the  best  part  of  the  hay.  The 
only  disadvantage  is  to  get  the  hay 
just  right  to  keep  well  in  the  haymak¬ 
er.  It  rained  so  much  last  summer  that 
it  was  hard  to  put  in  any  kind  of  hay. 
I  have  had  good  luck  so  far  and  I  hope 
to  put  up  even  better  hay  this  year. 

— Kenneth  Boshart,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  —  ' 

WANTS  TO  RENT  FARM 

AM  40  YEARS  OLD.  I  have  worked 
the  past  20  years  of  my  life  for 
wages,  and  we  found  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  make  substantial  savings. 
We  would  like  to  own  a  farm  in  cen¬ 
tral  Massachusetts  where  farm  prices 
have  risen  the  least  of  any  state  in  the 
union.  A  year  ago  we  located  a  fine 
dairy  farm  which  could  have  been 
bought  at  a  reasonable  figure,  but  not 
being  a  veteran  I  could  get  little  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  Farmers’  Home 
Administration. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  loans  are 
hard  to  secure  and  farm  prices  are  so 
high,  we  would  consider  renting  a  good 
dairy  farm  with  stock  and  equipment 
with  the  hope  of  building  up  some  cap¬ 
ital.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  School  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  have 
had  20  years  of  practical  experience  in 
dairy  farming.  —  Cecil  G.  StocJcwell, 
Roxbury,  Conn. 

Editor’s  Note: — If  any  reader  is  in¬ 
terested  in  having  an  experienced  ten¬ 
ant  we  suggest  that  you  write  to  Mr. 
Stockwell. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FOR  BETTER  FARM  LIFE 

THE  late  President  Frank  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  must  have  known  something  of 
the  life  of  the  isolated  farmer  in  the 
days  of  few  rural  schools,  almost  inac¬ 
cessible  roads,  mails  only  every  fort¬ 
night  or  so,  no  libraries,  no  near 
neighbors,  and  no  medical  aid  except 
in  extreme  emergencies,  when,  while 
addressing  a  farm  short  course  class, 
he  summed  up  his  address  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ten  points: 

1.  Don’t  begin  your  career  as  a  farm¬ 
er  in  a  defeatist  mood. 

2.  Don’t  be  deluded  into  thinking 
there  is  such  a  tiling  as  “the  farm 
problem”  that  can  be  solved  by  a  single 
remedy. 

3.  Don’t  trust  too  much  to  politics 


for  a  solution  of  current  agricultural 
difficulties. 

4.  Don’t  think  that  farm  legislation 
is  the  only  legislation  that  affects  the 
fann,  for  the  farm  is  a  part  of  the 
whole  economic  and  social  order,  and 
any  legislation  that  affects  the  social 
and  economic  order  affects  the  fann. 

5.  Don’t  think  of  the  farmer  as  a 
grower  of  foodstuffs  only,  but  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  industrial  raw  materials  as 
well. 

6.  Don’t  cling  to  an  obsolete  individ¬ 
ualism,  but  realize  that  there  must  be 
developed  a  new  individualism  safe¬ 
guarded  by  the  protecting  wall  of  co¬ 
operative  action. 

7.  Don’t  lose  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  production  just  because  the 
problems  of  distribution  happen  to  be 
the  more  pressing  at  the  moment. 

8.  Don’t  let  anything  keep  you  out 
of  the  cooperative  movement. 

9.  Don’t  let  your  interest  in  the  one 
cooperative  you  are  interested  in  blind 
you  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  as  a  whole,  but  re¬ 
member  that  the  cooperative  movement 
may  be  killed  by  cooperatives  that  do 
not  know  how  to  cooperate  with  other 
cooperatives. 

10.  Don’t  fail  to  follow  throughout 
your  life  the  latest  results  of  research 
in  your  particular  field. 

Many  of  Dr.  Frank’s  points  are  about 
as  applicable  today  as  when  he  gave 
them. — J.  H.  Frandsen. 

—  A. A.  — 

ENSILAGE  AND  FEED 
CART 

Last  winter  my  son  and  I  purchased 
some  rubber  tired  wheels  and  made  an 
ensilage  cart.  We  planned  it  so  as  to 
fill  it  directly  under  the  silo  chute.  We 
also  made  a  feed  cart  that  will  hold 
about  eight  bushels  of  feed.  These  carts 
hold  enough  to  feed  twenty  or  more 
cows  for  a  day.  They  save  many  steps 
and  time  doing  chores. — M.  B. 

—  a. a.  — 

FARMING  IN  THE  BLOOR 

My  husband,  D.  A.  Holmes,  was  tak¬ 
ing  the  American  Agriculturist  when 
I  married  him  October  30,  1889,  and 
it  still  comes  in  his  name  although  he 
died  March  26,  1945.  We  have  always 
had  your  paper  in  our  home.  My  hus¬ 
band’s  grandfather  was  a  farmer  and 
was  drafted  in  the  war  from  Hubbards- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  in  1812.  Our  son  was  born 
on  that  same  farm  and  now  is  35  years 
old.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Navy 
on  February  6,  1946,  after  serving  two 
years.  My  son  has  always  had  a  de¬ 
sire  to  try  farming  (bom  in  him  1 
guess).  He  gets  up  at  5  a.  m.  and 
comes  in  to  supper  now  at  7  p.  m.— 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Holmes,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


"Why  don’t  you  cut  it  off  and  glue 
it  on  top  where  it  belongs?' 
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Faster  Grading 

Similar  change-overs  in  method  can 
be  .successfully  made  for  vegetable 
handling  xmoblems  with  particular 
emphasis  on  packing  shed  operations. 
It’s  a  matter  of  specialization.  Take 
tomatoes,  for  example.  Generally  to¬ 
day  tomatoes  are  harvested  in  srrAll 
containers  to  avoid  bruising;  handled 
for  size,  stage  of  maturity  and 
condition,  and  packed  in  lugs,  cli¬ 
max,  naif-bushel,  or  three-peck  con¬ 
tainers  as  desired.  Only  experienced, 
reliable  workers  can  be  used  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
now  has  in  production  a  sizing 
and  grading  belt  that  allows  quick 
training  in  specialized  phases  of  the 
grading  and  packing  work.  The  toma¬ 
toes,  harvested  for  a  certain  maturity 
stage,  are  placed  on  a  feeder  belt  and 
elevated  on  inspection  rolls  where  over- 
ripes,  rots,  cracks  and  misshapen  speci¬ 
mens  are  picked  out.  Sizing  chains, 
which  successively  lift  larger  fruit 
away  from  feeder  belts  moving  at  right 
angles,  place  uniformly-sized  tomatoes 
before  the  packers.  They  can  now 
work  swiftly  since  they  do  only  one 
thing — pack. 


By  KENNETH  FLOYD 


rfiouact  t&e _ 

VEGETABLE  COUNTER 


SHED  OPERATION;  MOTORS  VERSTS  MUSGLES 


quality  by  icing  or  refrigeration  is  es¬ 
tablished. 

I  have  yet  to  see  a  sweet  corn  grad¬ 
ing  machine  that  suits.  My  idea  is  a 
three-section  conveyor  belt  with  the 
middle  section  returning  whatever  corn 
is  left  after  it  has  passed  down  the 
outsides  for  selection.  This  gives  a  ro¬ 
tating  supply  of  corn  to  be  picked  up 
and  inspected.  Good  ears  are  dropped 
on  a  belt  to  supply  the  packers.  Sec¬ 
onds  are  dropped  on  another  belt  and 
sacked.  Wastes  are  dropped  into  bas¬ 
kets.  The  corn  should  be  immediately 
refrigerated  or  stacked  in  trucks  with 
a  layer  of  ice  to  each  layer  of  corn 
(crates  or  bags).  Such  grading  equip¬ 
ment  could  be  made  in  the  absence  of 
suitable  offerings.  Its  costs  could  be 
amortized  as  described  in  the  tomato 
set-up. 

These  examples  are  taken  at  ran¬ 


dom  but  they  serve  to  emphasize  the 
need  to  separate  the  operations;  sim¬ 
plify  them  so  that  they  are  easily 
learned;  establish  rigorous  inspection 
of  quality,  and  pace  the  tempo  of  work 
by  using  constant  flow  belts. 

—  A.  A.  — 

IMPROVED  NTT  TREES 

The  Geneva,  New  York,  Experiment 
.  Station  fruit  men  are  working  to  de¬ 
velop  better  varieties  of  filberts.  One- 
hundred  twenty  filbert  nut  trees  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  have  been  tested.  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  Slate,  a  frequent  contri¬ 
butor  to  American  Agriculturist,  says 
there  is  no  reason  why  filberts  for 
home  use  cannot  be  grown  in  sections 
where  peach  trees  are  winter-hardy. 
Three  varieties,  Italian  Red,  Medium 
Long,  and  Cosford,  have  been  recom¬ 
mended. 


INDUSTRY  is  securing  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  at  lower  cost  through  use  of 
new  methods  in  handling.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  it  will  pay  growers  to  modernize 
their  grading  and  packing  plants  along 
similar  lines. 

The  U.  S.  Rubber  Company,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  engineered  a  vacuum  hose 
that  sucks  menhaden  fish  from  boat 
holds  at  the  rate  of  a  million  every  two 
hours  and  shoots  them  to  storage  bins 
1500  feet  away.  This  method,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  will  cut  unloading  time  by  as 
much  as  80%.  The  same  idea  has  been 
applied  to  drawing  cucumber  pickles 
from  brine  for  canning. 

In  Minnesota,  the  Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron  Company  has  put  to  work  a  2,300 
foot  belt  which  hauls  700  tons  of  iron 
ore  an  hour  up  a  sixteen  degree  incline 
from  pit  to  storage.  Coal  mines  now 
have  about  2.5  million  feet  of  conveyor 
belting  operating  under  ground.  Good¬ 
year  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  began 
a  program  of  designing  coal  mine  belt¬ 
ing  in  1934.  The  first  year  they  sold 
3000  ft.  Now  it  is  not  unusual  to  get 
orders  for  ten  miles  of  belting  from  a 
single  customer. 

Such  applications  of  hose  and  con¬ 
veyor  belting  eliminate  the  need  for 
shortline  railroads,  trucks,  and  passing- 
material  from  hand  to  hand.  Smaller 
size  conveyor  belts  keep  production 
lines  humming  in  canning,  food  pack¬ 
aging,  baking,  meat  packing,  and  grad¬ 
ing  operations. 


utmost  reliability  on  the  part  of  the 
pickers.  Other  growers  simplify  the 
picking  by  having  the  men  pick  all 
ears  that  are  firm.  These  are  placed  in 
bushel  baskets  either  emptied  or 
stacked  in  small  trucks,  and  dumped 
on  grading  tables  or  on  endless  belts. 
Graders  sort,  count  and  pack  into  bags 
or  crates.  As  more  attention  is  paid  to 
securing  a  good  pack,  maintenance  of 


Volume  Needed 

The  graded,  sized  and  packed  fruit 
is  placed  on  a  roller  bearing  track 
where  it  moves  to  truck  or  storage. 
The  operations  are  separated,  simpli¬ 
fied,  specialized.  They  can  be  done 
swiftly  and  the  workers’  tempo  can 
fie  paced  by  rate  of  flow  of  fruit.  What 
*s  required  is  a  shed  and  a  machine. 

the  machine  costs  $1800  and  will 
ast  ten  years,  the  yearly  cost  is  about 
$200.  On  4000  bushels  the  cost  is  .05, 
which  is  cheap  if  you  have  the  volume. 

Fake  another  example — sweet  corn. 
>'°me  growers  grade  as  they  pick  di¬ 
rectly  into  sacks  of  fifty  ears  each, 
werything  else  is  left  in  the  field.  The 
sacks  are  tossed  into  a  small  truck 
l,nd  moved  to  a  larger  truck  at  the 
roadside  which  “highballs”  for  the 
^  y  as  soon  as  it  is  loaded.  This  opera- 
10n  depends  on  speed  and  requires  the 


The  goal  is  more  and  better 
rural  telephone  service 


Expanding  and  improving  telephone  service  in  rural  areas  is  the  aim  of  the  Bell  System  and 
the  more  than  6000  independent  telephone  companies  serving  America’s  farming  communities. 

Working  together,  they  are  extending  telephone  service  in  rural  areas  at  a  record  pace. 


As  a  result  of  this  co-operative  effort,  something  like  42%  of  the  farms  in  this  country 
now  have  telephones  —  the  highest  percentage  in  history. 

The  common  goal  is  more  and  better  rural  telephone  service. 


BELL  TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 
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A  Hayseed  Bonanza 

2^  ^enatcC  @64 \ftin 


|  Swift’s 

I  Specialized  Crop  Maker  | 

fcim.ima.__l 

Zeke’s  dollars  from  wheat  aren’t 
hay,  since  he  started  using 
BLENN.  That’s  why  Zeke  and 
so  many  successful  farmers  rely 
on  BLENN.  Swift’s  specialized 
crop  maker.  BLENN  helps  grow 
higher-yielding,  more  cash-pro¬ 
ducing  wheat  in  any  year.  Its 
balanced  combination  of  essen¬ 
tial  growth  elements  promotes 
healthier,  sturdier  plants — from 
seeding  to  harvest. 

BLENN -fed  wheat  is  free- 
stooling,  grows  wide-spreading 
root  systems,  stiff  uniform  straw 
and  long  heads  filled  with  plump 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


kernels.  BLENN  gives  your 
wheat  an  extra  boost  that  means 
extra  dollars  to  you.  Your  clover 
and  other  seedings  get  a  marked 
lift  from  BLENN  also.  Order 
BLENN  now  from  your  Author¬ 
ized  Swift  Agent. 


Swifts 


AFIELD  of  hay  can  be  a  very  valu¬ 
able  cash  crop.  That’s  what  F.  A. 
Lueder,  part-time  farmer  of  Jackson¬ 
ville.  New  York,  decided  after  harvest¬ 
ing  570  pounds  of  seed  from  eleven 
acres  of  ladino  clover  aftermath.  It 
made  him  $625  richer  with  very  little 
extra  effort  on  his  part.  “It  cost  me,” 
he  says,  “just  $11  cash  and  a  day’s 
work.” 

The  climate  of  the  Northeast  gener¬ 
ally  is  not  favorable  for  large  scale 
seed  production.  However,  there  are 
times,  as  in  Mr.  Lueder’s  case,  when  a 
hayfield  may  yield  a  veritable  bonanza 
in  seed.  “You  can’t  compete  with  west¬ 
ern  states  when  it  comes  to  producing 
seed  on  a  commercial  scale,”  says  Dr. 
H.  A.  MacDonald,  forage  crops  special¬ 
ist  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  “But  if  you  get  a  crop  of 
seed,  there’s  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn’t  harvest  it.  If  conditions  are 
favorable,  a  spare  pasture  lot  or  a  sur¬ 
plus  first  or  second  cutting  of  hay  may 
pay  off  handsomely.” 

Some  Possibilities 

And  ladino  is  not  the  only  possi¬ 
bility.  There  are  several  other  legumes 
and  grasses  whose  seed  can  be  harvest¬ 
ed.  Alsike  and  medium  red  clovers 
grow  abundantly  in  the  Northeast.  The 
same  goes  for  timothy,  orchard  grass 
and  brome  grass.  Birdsfoot  trefoil,  a 
very  promising  legume,  is  native  to  the 
area  and  has  great  possibilities. 

The  first  cutting  of  all  but  two  of 
these  crops  generally  gives  the  great¬ 
est  seed  yield.  The  exceptions  are  me¬ 
dium  red  clover  and  ladino.  With 
these  you  should  remove  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  This  gives  the  second  cutting  a 
chance  to  develop  seed  during  the  hot, 
dry  mid-summer  period  when  condi¬ 
tions  are  most  favorable. 

Since  bees  are  the  chief  pollinating 
agents  of  legumes,  the  best  seed  set  is 
usually  obtained  where  they  are  plen¬ 
tiful.  If  there  are  a  few  colonies  of 
honey  bees  within  a  mile  or  so  of  your 
field,  the  yield  of  seed  will  no  doubt 
be  considerably  increased.  Mr.  Lueder’s 
eleven  acre  field  was  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  a  large  apiary.  He 
thinks  this  is  one  reason  for  the  large 
yield  he  obtained. 

Beware  of  Weeds 

An  important  factor  to  consider 
when  harvesting  a  forage  crop  for 
seed  is  the  purity  of  the  stand.  Seed 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  other 
forage  crop  seed  is  less  valuable.  If  it 
is  contaminated  with  weed  seed  that 
can’t  be  separated,  it  is  little  better 
than  worthless.  Quack  grass  seed,  for 
example,  cannot  be  separated  from 
that  of  orchard  grass  or  brome.  In 
some  cases  where  there  are  only  a  few 
weeds  in  a  field,  they  may  be  pulled 
out  by  hand  before  the  harvest.  If 
there  are  a  great  many,  it  won’t  be 
profitable.  (If  you  buy  seed  produced 
locally,  ‘  have  it  tested  for  weed  seeds 
before  you  buy  it.) 

Equipment 

Equipment  for  harvesting  forage 
seed  is  ordinary  haying  machinery  and 
a  thresher  or  combine.  With  legumes, 
the  plants  are  still  green  when  the 
heads  are  dry  enough  to  harvest,  so 
combining  directly  is  usually  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  exception  is  during  a  hot 
dry  year  when  little  vegetative  growth 
occurs.  Another  reason  is  that  you  can 
get  considerable  more  seed  by  re¬ 
threshing  the  straw.  Thus,  it  is  best  to 
cure  the  crop  in  the  swath  or  small 
windrow  and  thresh  it  with  a  thresher 
or  combine  in  a  stationary  position. 

With  grasses,  the  taller  growth 
makes  it  possible  to  clip  off  the  heads 


without  getting  much  of  the  green 
material.  Thus,  if  timothy,  brome  and 
orchard  grass  are  well  matured,  they 
can  be  combined  while  standing. 

Since  forage  crop  seed  is  very  valu¬ 
able,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  loss.  Mowing  and  raking  should 
be  done  in  the  morning  when  the  heads 
are  still  damp  with  dew.  In  curing,  you 
should  handle  the  crop  as  little  and  as 
gently  as  possible.  Considerable  seed 
can  be  saved  if  you  throw  a  canvas 
over  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  during 
hauling  to  catch  the  seed  which  shat¬ 
ters  out.  When  threshing,  you  must  be 
careful  to  adjust  the  air  so  that  none 
of  the  seed  will  be  blown  over  with  the 
chaff. 

Often  with  the  low  growing  clovers, 
especially  when  lodged,  little  but  the 
heads  can  be  cut.  Many  of  these  will 
be  lost  unless  they  are  collected  as  they 
are  mowed.  You  can  do  this  by  attach¬ 
ing  a  pan  made  from  a  sheet  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  to  the  cutter  bar.  A  man 
with  a  wooden  scraper  follows  the 
mower  to  rake  the  cut  material  back 
into  the  pan.  It  may  then  be  placed  in 
small  bunches  for  curing.  Also,  bunch¬ 
ed  heads  are  easier  to  collect  for 
threshing. 

If  the  seed  was  not  well  cured  when 
threshed,  the  moisture  content  will  be 
high,  and  it  must  be  dried  to  avoid 
heating.  You  can  do  this  by  spreading 
it  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  clean  floor  and 
shoveling  it  over  occasionally. 

Cleaning 

A  fanning  mill  will  do  a  fair  job  of 
cleaning  the  seed,  provided  you  have 
the  proper  sieves  and  screens.  Or  you 
can  market  it  through  the  seed  trade 
where  it  can  be  properly  processed. 

In  April,  1948,  certified  seed  of  la¬ 
dino  clover  and  birdsfoot  trefoil  were 
retailing  at  $250  a  hundred  pounds. 
Wild  white  and  medium  red  clovers 
were  going  at  $82  and  $66  per  hundred, 
respectively.  Orchard  and  brome  grass¬ 
es  were. each  $27,  while  timothy  trailed 
at  $9.  These  prices,  of  course,  are  high¬ 
er  than  you  could  expect  from  a  whole¬ 
saler,  especially  for  seed  not  certified. 

These  crops  will  often  yield  from  50 
to  well  over  a  hundred  pounds  per  acre 
on  a  northeastern  farm.  Consequently, 
if  you  have  a  crop  that  you  don't  need 
for  hay,  don’t  plow  it  under  until  you 
make  sure  you  can’t  harvest  the  seed. 
Even  if  you  only  get  enough  for  your 
own  use,  it  will  be  quite  a  saving.  And 
you  may  find,  as  did  Mr.  Lueder,  that 
a  hayfield  is  a  real  bonanza. 

— ■  A.  A.  — 

Surveys  show  that  we  eat  400  per 
cent  more  citrus  fruit  now  than  we  did 
in  1909  and  30  per  cent  less  of  potatoes 
and  grain  products. 


"You  lady  passengers  can  start 
looking  through  your  po eketboe  5 
—  I'll  be  back  in  ten  minutes  to 
take  tickets !" 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET.  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


THE  BEST  SILO  YOU  CAN  BUY 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER- COBLESKILL,  N.Y. 


say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


ffie  year' ROUND  FARM  IHPLEMfflr 


Save  Time  &  Money 
on  Bulk  Loading  Chores 

Bulldozes,  gathers  hay.  Scoops  and  loads 
grain  or  manure.  Horn-Draulic  Loader  and 
attachments  convert  your  tractor  into  extra 
implement.  Quickly  bolted  in  place  by  one 
man.  Write  for  folder. 
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JENNINGS  FAMILY  HONORED — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  New 
Yerk  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  Geneva,  special  honor  was  paid  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Jennings  and  family  of  the  Hedges  Homestead  Farm  at  East  Durham,  Greene 
County.  Mr.  Jennings,  a  past  president  of  the  Club,  has  been  an  outstanding  Jersey 
breeder  and  has  been  very  active  in  community  affairs. 

Taken  at  the  banquet,  the  picture  above  shows  the  Jennings  family.  From  left  to 
right:  Edna,  Mrs.  Elmer  Cook,  Mrs.  Floyd  Park  with  Mr.  Park  and  Mr.  Cook  behind 
them,  Mrs.  Clarence  Jennings  with  Mr.  Jennings,  Winifred,  Edgar,  Eugene  and  George. 


SYRACUSE  FAIR 
PREMIUM  LIST  OUT 


PREMIUM  LISTS  for  the  Dairy  and 
Beef  Cattle  Show  and  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Exhibit,  principal  features  of  the 
New  York  State  Fair  to  be  held  Sep¬ 
tember  13-18  in  Syracuse,  are  now  be¬ 
ing  printed  and  will  shortly  be  distrib— 
ted  to  the  exhibitors,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  today  by  Bligh  A 
Dodds,  Director  of  the  Fair.  Prize  of¬ 
ferings  in  these  two  departments  will 
total  $30,000.' 

To  Dairy  and  Beef  Cattle  exhibitors, 
$17,500  has  been  allocated  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  winners  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire. 
Jersey,  Brown  Swiss,  Aberdeen- Angus 
and  Hereford  breeds.  In  addition  to  the 
premium  money  offered  by  the  Fair, 
the  several  State  and  National  Breed 
Associations  are  offering  Specials  ap¬ 
proximating  $2,000,  which  makes  the 
total  nearly  $20,000,  by  far  the  largest 
amount  offered  in  the  Cattle  Show  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  in  recent 
years. 

The  division  of  prize  money  among 
the  different  breeds  will  be  as  follows: 


Holstein* 

Ayrshires 

Guernsey 

Jersey 

Brown  Swiss 
Aberdeen- Angus 
Hereford 

Group  of  Fat  Cattle  — 
Herdsmen’s  Prizes  — 


Offered  by 
State  Fair 

Specials 

$3,700 

$  750.00 

2,700 

100.00 

2,700 

2,700 

100.00 

2,200 

1,650 

280.00 

1,550 

430.00 

150 

9 

150 

Director  Dodds  stated  that  the  prem¬ 
iums  in  many  of  the  classes  are  almost 
double  those  of  pre-war  fairs,  and  that 
a  special  invitation  to  exhibit  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  former  exhibitors  with  the 
hope  that  they,  and  many  new  ones, 
wiu  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the 
Prize  money  and  help  make  it  the  big¬ 
gest  and  best  Cattle  Show  ever  held  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair. 

I  might  add,  said  the  Director,  that 
be  Fair  will  be  primarily  a  Dairy  and 
jseef  Show  and  a  Boys’  and  Girls’  Ex- 
Ait  to  include  an  outstanding  display 
°f  livestock. 

^  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Fair,  the 
Xu>°^nt  offere(i  for  prizes  totals 
$  2,500,  which  exceeds  any  previous 
ktate  Fair  prize  list  by  $5,000. 

°ur-H  Club  members,  Future 


CORTLAND  FAIR 

HOth  Annual  Cortland  County 
,  a!r  is  scheduled  for  August  30  to  Sep- 
ember  4.  Premiums  for  cattle  have 
J?,n  materially  increased.  Also,  there 
+7  be  a  Cortland  County  Junior 
lc  Show  and  a  State  Junior  Show. 
rr.‘ e  tatter  will  be  open  to  all  boys  and 
^!r-s  who  are  residents  of  New  York 
Krr  an<l  who  are  under  22  years  of 


Farmers  of  America,  and  other  Junior 
Group  members  from  fifty  counties 
throughout  the  State  will  compete  for 
this  prize  money.  Nine  sections  of  ex¬ 
hibits  will  comprise  this  Junior  show, 
as  follows:  livestock,  crops,  home¬ 
making,  poultry,  general  education, 
agricultural  engineering,  F.F.A.,  judg¬ 
ing,  home  grounds,  and  forestry. 

—  A. A.  — 

PROGENY  TESTING 
FOR  SWINE 

PROGENY  TESTING  is  recognized 
as  standard  practice  in  improving 
dairy  cows  and  hens,  but  a  sow-test¬ 
ing  program  for  hogs  which  is  being 
followed  in  a  number  of  states,  includ¬ 
ing  New  York,  is  a  relatively  new  pro¬ 
gram. 

Ed  Foster,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
has  found  that  this  sow  testing  pro¬ 
gram  is  very  much  worthwhile.  Recent¬ 
ly,  three  sows  produced  litters  totalling 
30  pigs.  One  of  the  sows  was  4  years 
old.  This  is  her  5th  litter  and  48  pigs 


ERIE  COUNTY'S  CHAMPION  Grange  ginger¬ 
bread  baker.  Miss  Cornelia  Donhauser  of 
Lawtons,  N.  Y.,  the  youngest  of  12  con¬ 
testants  in  the  Erie  County  Pomona 
Gingerbread  Contest.  Miss  Donhauser  is  a 
member  of  Collins  Center  Grange.  The 
contest  was  one  of  S3  county  matches  be¬ 
ing  held  in  connection  with  a  statewide 
baking  contest  sponsored  jointly  by  New 
York  State  Grange  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

Two  other  county  winners  to  date  are 
Mrs.  Anna  Eberhard,  Pleasant  Valley,  N. 
Y.,  member  of  Freedom  Plains  Grange, 
end  Mrs.  Harold  Tenny,  Rock  Tavern,  N. 
Y.,  member  of  Little  Britain  Grange.  Mrs. 
Eberhard  won  over  20  other  contestants 
in  the  Dutchess  County  contest,  and  Mrs. 
Tenny  was  tops  in  the  Orange-Rockland 
Pomona  contest  in  which  15  subordinate 
granges  competed. 


were  sold  from  her  first  4  litters.  This 
spring  she  farrowed  15,  and  9  were 
saved.  On  the  56th  day  the  total  weight 
of  young  pigs  was  355.8  pounds.  To 
qualify  for  the  production  registry, 
older  sows  must  have  8  pigs  that  weigh 
320  pounds  in  6  days.  The  2  other  sows 
were  daughters  of  this  sow  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  both  were  a  little  over  one 
year  old  when  they  farrowed  the  first 
time.  One  has  produced  13  pigs  all  of 
which  lived.  The  purpose  of  the  sow¬ 
testing  program  is  to  find  which  sow’s 
litters  are  best  so  that  the  best  gilt 
can  be  selected  for  breeding. 

—  A.  A.  — 

N’EAST  COUNTY  FAIR 
GRASS  SILAGE  PRIZES 
NOW  TOTAL  $1,000 

On  July  1,  81  county  fairs  in  the 
Northeast  had  announced  that  they 
would  hold  a  grass  silage  competitive 
exhibit  this  year.  The  $810  sent  to  them 
by  American  Agriculturist,  added  to 
supplementary  prizes  being  offered  by 
20  of  the  fairs,  brings  the  total  prize 
money  to  more  than  $1,000. 

The  latest  fairs  to  announce  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  contests  sponsored  by 
your  farm  paper  and  several  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  machinery  and  supply 
manufacturers,  are : 

Rehoboth  Fair,  Aug.  21-26,  Seekonk, 
Mass.,  second  prize,  $5;  third,  $3; 
fourth,  $2;  fifth,  $1,  plus  ribbons. 

Union  Agricultural  Society  of  Som¬ 
ers,  Enfield,  Ellington  and  East  Wind¬ 
sor,  Sept.  29,  Melrose,  Conn. 

Littleton  Agricultural  Fair,  Sept.  10- 
11,  Littleton,  Mass.,  which  will  offer 
$10  in  extra  prizes  and  ribbons. 

Steuben  County  Fair,  Sept.  6-11, 
Bath,  N.  Y.,  ribbons. 

Fairs  that  have  offered  additional 
prizes  since  the  last  list  was  published, 
are: 

Oswayo  Valley  Rural  Community 
Fair,  Sept.  8-11,  Millport,  Pa.,  second 
prize,  $3;  third,  $2,  ribbons. 

Troy  Agricultural  Society,  Aug.  24- 
28,  Troy,  Pa.,  second  prize,  $5;  third, 
$3;  fourth,  $2;  fifth,  $1. 

—  A. A. - 

SUMMER  MEETINGS 

The  40th  annual  convention  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America  will  be  held  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland  on  August  8  to  12. 

The  15th  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
Field  Day  will  be  held  on  the  farms  of 
I.  N.  Hopkins  and  J.  W.  Hopkins  & 
Son  at  Pittsford,  Monroe  County. 

Western  New  York  Soil  Conservation 
Field  Day  will  be  held  on  August  4  at 
the  Alfred  State  School. 

The  annual  summer  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  will  be  held  August  28  on 
the  farm  of  Howard  Sprague  and  on 
the  Robson  Seed  Farms  at  Hall,  On¬ 
tario  County,  New  York. 

On  August  10  to  12  there  will  be  a 
poultrymen’s  get-together  at  the  poul¬ 
try  Department  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca.  The  New 
York  State  Turkey  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  have  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Cornell  turkey  farm  on  the  11th. 
There  will  be  several  out-of-state 
speakers  and  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
discussion.  All  poultrymen  are  invited. 

—  A.  a.  — • 

DELHI  LIVESTOCK 
JUDGING  CONTEST 

The  21st  annual  livestock  judging 
tour  sponsored  by  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at 
Delhi  is  scheduled  for  July  23  and  24. 
Judging  teams  from  many  departments 
of  vocational  agriculture  will  be  pres¬ 
ent.  In  addition  to  the  State  School 
Farm,  judges  will  visit  the  VanHome 
Farms  at  VanHomesville,  N.  Y.;  the 
Elwood  Homestead  Farm,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.;  the  Iroquois  Farm,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.;  and  the  Grasslands  Farm,  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  Y. 


for  Bordeaux  Sprays  and 
Copper  Dust  Mixtures 


A  More  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  is 
used  by  America’s  growers  than  any  other 
product  for  protection  of  their  crops  against 
plant  diseases  ...  a  time-tested  product 
giving  you  "Efficient,  Lpw-Cost  Protection’.’ 


A  Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Triangle 
Brand  Copper  Sulphate  for  Bordeaux  Sprays 
in  Large  Crystals,  Small  Crystals,  Superfine, 
Snow  or  Instant  ( free-flowing  powder ) .  Also 
Triangle  Brand  Monohydrated  for  Copper- 
Lime  Dusts. 


*  •%  »  •  •  Send  postcard  today  for  valu¬ 
able  booklets  —  "Bordeaux  Mixture  —  Its 
Efficient  Preparation  and  Use”  and  "Bor¬ 
deaux  Controls  Late  Blight  on  Tomatoes’.’ 


Also  Z-C  Brand  Zinc  Sulphates 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 


40  Wall  Street  •  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago  1,  III. 


y 


WINP0WER  MFG.  CO.  "(Sir 


It  Has  a 
Thousand  Uses 

Now,  take  your 
electricity  with 
you  with  this  Powr-Pak  elec¬ 
tric  plant.  Pick  it  up,  take 
it  anywhere.  Weighs  only  70  lbs.,  complete 
with  carrying  handle.  Operates  electric  lights, 
small  power  tools  anywhere.  Lightens  work. 
Saves  time,  money.  Write  today  for  circular. 

Warehouse  Distributor 

GLENN  M.  ROGERS,  INC. 

972  Ellicott  Rd.,  Depew,  N.  Y. 


1 


SAVE  MONEY!  ORDER  NOW! 


LIGHTNINGS" 


Human  lives  are  lost,  costly 
buildings  and  stock  destroyed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Proper 
protection  is  a  low  cost  inves*- 
ment  that  pays  big  dividends  in 
security.  Install  an  Electra  Sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  99+%  efficient.  Re¬ 
duces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  Mail  postcard  for  name 
of  nearest  representative  NOWt 

i  *f/K£  Protection  Co,  Inc. 

11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


Dept. 


ORDER  YOUR 
HAY  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  MOW! 

Make  sure  of  getting  your  hay  drying 
equipment  in  time  for  the  busy  sea¬ 
son.  Act  now  to  make  getting  the  hay  in  easier  for 
more  profits.  Make  your  purchases  from  the  largest  dis¬ 
tributor  of  hay  drying  equipment  in  the  East.  We  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  in  planning  without  obligation.  Writs 
for  details  NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC., 
W.  M.  Lewis,  Pres.,  Box  AA,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


OWN  $50-A-DAY  BUSINESS 


Yes,  $50  a  day,  much  of  it 
profit,  doing  custom-grinding 
for  local  farmers,  with  a 

GEHL  Dirsct-Driv*  PORTABLE  FEED  MILL 

Two  models — powered  by  special  Gasoline  or  Diesel 
motor  (illustrated)  or  by  truck  motor.  Terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties.  WRITE  for  free  booklet. 

GEHL  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.pr,.;|  |,  West  Bend,  W i» . 
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SYNOPSIS 

Nate  and  Constant  Williams,  after 
thirty  years  of  hard,  unprofitable  work  on 
a  poor  farm  east  of  the  Hudson  River 
decide  to  emigrate  with  their  daughter 
Hannah  and  younger  son,  Asa,  to  the  rich 
lands  of  western  and  central  New  York 
which  had  been  opened  to  settlement  by 
the  Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9,  to  which 
both  Nate  and  Constant  had  been  attach 
ed  as  scouts. 

With  the  Williams’  family  are  Jim 
Miller,  a  budding  doctor;  Peter  and  Min¬ 
nie  Van  Schaick,  their  ten-year-old  son 
Karl  and  Peter’s  sister,  Anna;  and  Joel 
Decker,  the  old  scout  who  had  been  Nate 
and  Constant’s  companion  on  the  Sullivan 
Expedition.  At  Durham,  they  are  joined 
by  Henry  Stevens  and  his  daughter  Polly, 
whom  Asa  immediately  recognizes  as  a 
girl  he  rescued  from  a  gang  of  ruffians 
headed  by  Henry  Kingman.  As  the  days 
pass,  Polly’s  dark  beauty  and  cold  man¬ 
ner  arouse  a  growing  interest  in  Jim  and 
Asa. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  arriving 
at  their  newly-acquired  farms  just  be¬ 
yond  Geneseo,  Polly  tells  Jim  that  rather 
than  be  dependent  on  the  others,  she  will 
marry  Henry  Kingman,  who  has  been 
pursuing  her  Jim  tries  to  dissuade  her. 
but  only  angers  her.  The  next  day,  Jim 
is  stunned  when  Polly  and  Kingman  sud¬ 
denly  appear  at  the  raising  of  the  cabins 
and  announce  their  marriage.  Too  late, 
Jim  realizes  that  he  is  in  love  with  her. 
As  spring  gives  way  to  summer,  his  feel¬ 
ing  of  loss  and  heartsickness  grows. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

DURING  THE  SUMMER  Nate  had 
built  on  additional  rooms  to  his 
cabin  and  one  of  these  became  the 
sleeping  quarters  of  Joel  Decker — when 
he  was  there,  and  Asa  and  Jim  Miller. 
Everyone  ate  in  the  main  cabin,  so  Jim 
saw  Hannah  Williams  daily  and,  as  the 
summer  wore  on,  he  began  to  think 
about  her  more  and  more. 

Jim  realized  that  if  he  was  going  to 
set  up  an  establishment  of  his  own  as 
a  doctor,  he  needed  a  wife,  and  the 
more  he  thought  about  Hannah  and 
watched  her,  the  better  he  liked  what 
he  saw,  though  she  did  not  intrigue  or 
excite  him  as  had  Polly  Stevens.  Han¬ 
nah  was  a  quiet  girl,  seldom  having 
much  to  say  unless  she  was  spoken  to, 
but  Jim  noticed,  when  he  began  to 
think  about  it,  that  while  she  wasn’t 
a  great  talker  she  had  ideas  of  her 
own. 

It  began  to  dawn  on  him,  also,  that 
when  he  wanted  anything  that  was 
within  Hannah’s  power  to  give  him,  she 
saw  that  he  got  it.  If  they  had  wild 
strawberries  or  raspberries  or  any 
other  special  treat  and  not  quite 
enough  to  go  around,  Hannah  saw  to  it 
that  Jim  was  never  the  one  to  miss  out. 
His  clothes  were  kept  brushed  and 
mended  and  his  room  clean  and  in  or¬ 
der.  When  he  thanked  Constant  for 
this,  she  laughed  and  said: 

“No  thanks  to  me,  Jim.  Hannah  sees 
to  it.”  Then  with  a  little  smile,  she 
added:  “Hannah  doesn’t  want  anybody 
else  to  take  care  of  your  clothes.” 

Hannah’s  good-looking,  Jim  thought 
to  himself  one  day  when  she  came  in 
to  the  cabin  breathless  and  excited 
about  something.  But  he  seldom 
thought  of  her  long  without  comparing 


her  with  Polly.  He  knew  now  that  he 
had  loved  Polly,  or  been  on  the  edge 
of  falling  in  love  with  her,  and  with 
the  sensitive  insight  and  understanding 
of  other  people  that  characterized  him, 
he  now  realized  that  she  had  cared  for 
him;  that  when  they  had  walked  to¬ 
gether  that  evening  she  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  tell  him  that  he  was  the  one 
she  cared  for.  He  thought,  half  humor¬ 
ously,  half  sadly,  that  the  little  spitfire 
had  married  Kingman  not  only  to 
maintain  her  independence  but  also  to 
show  him,  Jim  Miller,  that  she  could 
live  without  him. 

P  UT  ALSO  when  his  thoughts  turned 
to  Polly,  Jim  always  wondered  whether 
he  could  have  lived  with  her  peace¬ 
fully.  With  her  quick  temper  and  her 
independent  spirit,  would  she  have 
been  the  sort  of  self-sacrificing  wife, 
able  to  get  along  with  people,  that  a 
doctor  must  have?  Sometimes,  in  his 
thoughts,  he  would  at  least  partly 
agree  with  Joel  Decker  that  women 
certainly  complicated  a  man’s  exist¬ 
ence.  So  maybe  the  best  thing  was  to 
follow  Joel’s  advice  and  keep  clear  of 
the  “critters.” 

But  try  and  do  it — that  was  the  rub. 
Maybe  women  did  complicate  a  man’s 
life,  but  how  could  a  man.  thought  Jim, 
make  out  in  this  wilderness  without 
women?  They  worked  just  as  hard  as 
the  men,  and  besides  that  bore  children 
as  fast  as  they  could  have  them.  No 
wonder  the  women  were  all  old  before 
their  time!  No  wonder  so  many  of  them 
died!  And  when  they  did  pass  on,  the 
husband  got  another  wife  just  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  one,  even  if  he  had  to 
go  back  east  to  get  her.  He  just  had 
to!  A  man  couldn’t  get  along  on  these 
wilderness  farms  without  a  helpmate. 
Even  a  doctor  had  to  get  married. 
Couldn’t  go  on  living  like  he  was  doing 
now. 

Such  thoughts  were  always  in  Jim’s 
mind  on  his  frequent,  long  horseback 
rides  through  the  wilderness  to  visit 
the  sick,  and  invariablv  he  would  end 
by  wondering  what  Polly  was  doing 
and  if  she  was  happv  with  Kingman. 
Then  he  would  resolutely  try  to  put  her 
out  of  his  mind  by  transferring  his 
thoughts  to  Hannah  Williams  and  the 
shy,  kindly  things  that  she  did  for  him 
constantly,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
tried  not  to  be  too  bold  or  obvious 
about  it. 

R  UT  THERE  was  nothing  backward 
about  Anna  Van  Schaick.  She  was  out 
to  get  her  man,  and  everyone,  including 
Jim,  knew  that  Anna  was  determined 
to  have  him.  Embarrassed  and  irritated 
by  Anna’s  attitude,  Jim  avoided  her 
whenever  he  could,  but  that  was  not 
always  possible.  When  Polly  had  mar¬ 
ried,  Hannah  was  glad  in  a  way  that 
she  was  no  longer  with  them,  but  she 
was  naturally  so  kind  that  she  couldn’t 
help  being  sorry  that  Polly  had  married 
a  man  like  Kingman.  Anna,  however, 
hated  Polly  and  made  it  plain  that  she 
was  glad  she  was  gone. 

On  a  late  August  day,  Jim  came 
back  from  a  distant  call  and,  taking  a 


pail,  climbed  the  ridge  of  hills  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  cabins  to  a  place  where 
he  had  previously  noticed  an  especially 
fine  blackberry  patch.  Two  or  three 
years  before,  a  heavy  wind  had  blown 
down  some  of  the  trees,  making  a  small 
clearing  with  logs  criss-crossed  on  the 
ground.  Raspberry  bushes  had  come 
first,  followed  a  year  or  so  later  by 
blackberry  bushes.  In  the  rich  new  soil 
they  had  grown  higher  than  a  man’s 
head  and  were  black  now  with  the  larg¬ 
est,  sweetest  blackberries  Jim  had  ever 
seen. 

But  what  a  job  it  was  to  get  them! 
In  trying  to  reach  some  of  the  berries 
he  would  stand  on  one  of  the  fallen  logs 
only  to  lose  his  balance  and  step  off 
into  a  hole  between  the  logs.  But  the 
abundance  of  the  beautiful  fruit  made 
even  the  rough  going  worthwhile,  and 
he  soon  had  his  large  pail  half  full. 
Occasionally,  he  paused  to  let  the  sil¬ 
ent  peace  of  the  wilderness  flow  over 
him. 

3uDDENLY,  he  jumped  as  a  nearby 
catbird  broke  the  silence  with  its  rau¬ 
cous  cry  of  “thief!  “thief!”  Turning 
around  to  see  if  he  could  locate  the  bird, 
he  was  startled  to  see  a  huge  bear  rear¬ 
ed  on  her  hindquarters  not  ten  feet 
away  and  looking  at  him  intently.  Even 
in  his  fright  Jim  had  to  laugh  at  the 
bear’s  appearance.  With  her  paws  she 
had  been  sweeping  the  blackberries 
from  the  heavily  laden  bushes  into  her 
mouth  so  that  the  red  juice  had  run 
down  her  jaws  and  both  sides  of  her 
face,  giving  her  a  particularly  gory  and 
grim  appearance — or  comical,  which¬ 
ever  way  you  wanted  to  look  at  it. 

Hearing  a  sound  close  at  hand,  Jim 
turned  his  head  to  see  a  couple  of 
small  cubs  also  standing  on  their  hind 
legs  and  regarding  him  with  great 
curiosity. 

“Aha!”  he  thought,  ruefully,  “now  I 
am  in  for  it.  She’ll  be  ugly  because  of 
the  cubs.” 

He  began  immediately  to  talk  to  the 
bear  in  a  soft,  steady  tone  of  voice: 

“Hi,  old  gal!”  he  said,  soothingly,  “it 
seems  that  we  both  like  blackberries. 
But  I  don't  know  why  we  should  fight 
over  them,  because  there’s  surely 
enough  here  for  both.  Best  we  ever 
saw,  aren’t  they?  I  certainly  don’t 
want  to  say  anything  to  make  you  mad, 
or  anything  that’s  impolite  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time,  Mrs.  Bear,  but  I’ll  just 
bet  you’re  the  old  gal  that  the  settlers 
have  been  accusing  of  stealing  their 
pigs.  Better  look  out!  They’re  looking 
for  you  with  their  old  muskets!” 

^^PUZZLED  expression  came  over  the 
bear’s  face  and  she  rolled  her  head  a 
little  from  side  to  side  as  if  she  was 
endeavoring  to  understand  this  strange 
creature  who  did  not  seem  to  be  a  bit 
afraid  of  her.  Jim  eased  himself  back 
softly,  still  looking  directly  at  the  bear 
and  talking  to  her.  For  a  moment  she 
continued  to  gaze  at  him  and  then 
suddenly  with  a  loud  “woof!”  dropped 
on  all  fours.  Jim’s  heart  stood  still  as 


MID-JULY 

By  Mildred  Goff 

The  cattle  stand  beneath  the  willow 
trees 

Beside  the  brook,  diminished  now  and 
small. 

The  air  is  hot  and  still.  There  is  no  breeze 

To  stir  the  hollyhocks  against  the  wall. 

The  bees  hum  drowsily,  but  no  birds 
sing. 

There  is  no  cloud  to  dim  the  summer  sky. 

It  is  a  time  of  growth,  of  ripening, 

A  quiet  afternoon  in  mid-July. 
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he  waited  for  the  charge.  But,  instead 
the  bear  turned  slowly  around  and 
eased  herself  off  through  the  bushes 
her  cubs  following  at  her  heels. 

The  encounter  was  a  tie,  but  Jim’s 
knees  were  so  weak  that  he  had  to  sit 
down  on  a  log.  He  was  now  in  an  open 
space  between  the  little  clearing  and 
the  woods.  Hearing  a  twig  snap  behind 
him,  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  scared  that 
the  bear  had  changed  her  mind  and 
was  returning.  Then  for  the  second 
time  that  afternoon  he  was  startled. 
Anna  Van  Schaick  emerged  from  the 
trees  and  came  rapidly  toward  him. 
She  was  carrying  a  pail. 

“Oh,  Jim,”  she  cried,  “I’m  so  glad 
I  found  you.  They  told  me  that  you  had 
gone  blackberrying.  I  know  about  this 
patch,  too,  so  I  thought  I’d  come  while 
you  were  here  so  I  wouldn’t  be  in  any 
danger.” 

Then  she  added,  coyly: 

“I  never  would  be  in  any  danger  any¬ 
where  if  I  were  near  you.” 

“Well,  to  tell  you  tne  truth,  Anna,’’ 
said  Jim,  bluntly,  “I’m  about  ready  to 
go  home.” 

“You  haven’t  got  your  pail  full,”  she 
said. 

“No,  but  I’ve  got  several  quarts,  and 
anyway,  I  just  had  a  bad  scare.”  He 
might  have  added  truthfully  that  he 
had  had  two  bad  scares. 

“A  scare?  What  do  you  mean?” 

He  told  her  about  his  encounter  with 
the  bear. 

“My,  but  you’re  brave,”  she  said, 
admiringly. 

Suddenly,-  Anna  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  take  matters  into  her  own 
hands. 

“Jim,”  she  said,  determinedly,  “may. 
be  you’ll  think  this  is  unmaidenly,  hut 
I  can’t  help  it.  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
the  truth.” 

She  came  closer  to  him,  put  her 
hands  on  his,  and,  looking  up  directly 
into  his  face,  said: 

“I  love  you,  Jim.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  love  you.” 

Looking  at  the  emotion  that  show¬ 
ed  so  plainly  on  the  woman’s  face,  for 
the  moment  glorifying  her  homely  fea¬ 
tures,  Jim  was  profoundly  disturbed. 
After  all,  what  did  a  man  want?  Here 
was  love  freely  offered.  Moved  for  the 
moment,  he  gazed  down  at  her,  where¬ 
upon  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck.  Surprised,  Jim  stepped  backwards 
and  fell  over  a  log,  the  impetus  of  his 
fall  carrying  both  of  them  into  the 
prickly  blackberry  brambles  on  the  oth. 
er  side  of  the  log.  After  extricating 
himself  and  Anna,  Jim  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  led  her  to  a  log,  where  he  sat 
down  beside  her.  Then  he  started  to 
talk.  His  own  feelings  for  Polly  made 
him  infinitely  gentle  when  he  told  her 
that  she  had  done  him  a  great  honor 
and  that  it  hurt  him  terribly  to  have  to 
tell  her  that  he  couldn’t  return  her  love. 

Because  he  was  so  gentle  and  so  un¬ 
derstanding,  big  hopeless  tears  began 
to  run  down  Anna’s  face.  Jim  put  his 
arm  gently  around  her  shoulders  and 
pulled  her  over  against  him  until  she 
stopped  crying.  Then  he  said  that  he 
never  would  forget  the  honor  that  she 
had  done  him,  and  gently  suggested 
that  they  go  back  to  the  cabins. 

The  girl  stood  up  and  said: 

“Thank  you,  Jim.  I  know  now  why 
I  love  you.  You  are  big  I  never  will 
bother  you  again,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  thing.  Will  you  kiss  me?” 

Taking  her  in  his  arms,  Jim  held  hei 
tight  and  kissed  her.  Then  they  turned 
and  went  through  the  woods  towarc 
home.  As  they  approached  the  Van 
Schaick  cabin,  they  saw  Minnie  Van 
Schaick  start  on  a  run  towards  them. 
She  was  excited  and  had  run  so  fas 
that  for  a  moment  she  could  not  spea 
to  them.  .  , 

“What’s  the  matter,  Minnie?”  asked 
Jim,  in  alarm.  “What’s  the  matter . 

“Karl  is  lost,”  she  finally  gasped- 
“He  knew  that  Anna  went  blackberry 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Some  time  ago  you  published  a  sug¬ 
gested  list  of  rental  rates  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  I  mislaid  it  and  would  very  much 
appreciate  the  information. 

The  following  list  which  our  sub¬ 
scriber  requested  is  based  on  1940 
prices.  Therefore,  in  figuring  the  rent¬ 
al  value  of  any  machine  we  suggest 
that  you  increase  the  figure  by  at  least 
50%.  In  fact,  if  you  can  double  the 
figure  it  would  more  nearly  represent 
actual  costs  today. 


Two-way  sulky  plow 

$  .50 

per 

acre 

Tractor  plow,  2  bottom 

.75 

if 

tt 

Spring  tooth  harrow 

.10 

ff 

tt 

Disc  harrow 

.12 

ft 

tt 

Spike-tooth  harrow 

.05 

ft 

tt 

Land  roller 

.05 

ft 

tt 

Corrugated  roller  pulverizer 

.20 

tt 

tt 

Corn  planter — 2  row 

.35 

tt 

tt 

Potato  planter 

.75 

tt 

tt 

Grain  drill 

.35 

tt 

tt 

Cabbage  setter 

.50 

tt 

tt 

Riding  cultivator — team 

.20 

tt 

tt 

Weeder 

.10 

tt 

tt 

Mower 

.30 

ft 

tt 

Side  delivery  rake 

.30 

ft 

tt 

Potato  digger 

2.00 

tt 

tt 

Bean  puller 

.50 

tt 

tt 

Grain  binder 

.75 

tt 

tt 

Com  binder 

1.50 

ft 

tt 

Lime  sower 

.25 

tt 

tt 

Hay  loader 

.25 

per 

load 

Manure  spreader 

.10 

per 

load 

Ensilage  cutter 

.20 

per 

ton 

—  A.  A.  — 


"Is  there  any  danger  of  soap  or  clean¬ 
ers  destroying  the  bacterial  action  in  a 
septic  tank?" 

There  are  many  cleaning  agents 
which  might  kill  the  bacterial  action 
in  a  septic  tank  if  enough  were  used 
at  a  time  to  make  a  strong  solution 
in  the  tank.  Free  use  of  the  ordinary 
mild  soaps  is  not  likely  to  cause 
trouble,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  any 
danger  from  the  new  detergent  clean¬ 
ers  as  used  in  the  bathroom,  laundry, 
or  sink. 

Care  should  be  taken,  however,  with 
the  use  of  strong  caustics  and  disinfec¬ 
tants.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
useful  anerobic  bacteria  which  work  in 
the  septic  tank  to  break  up  and  liquefy 


the  waste  material  are  even  more 
easily  killed  than  some  of  the  harmful 
germs  like  those  of  typhoid  fever,  tu¬ 
berculosis,  etc.  So  be  careful  how  you 
use  concentrated  lye,  chloride  of  lime, 
chlorox,  carbolic  acid,  and  other  strong 
disinfectants.  If  they  are  to  be  used 
frequently  or  say  a  teaspoonful  at  a 
time,  they  should  not  go  into  the  sep¬ 
tic  tank,  but  rather  into  the  cellar 
drain  and  then  to  a  tile  drain  or  open 
ditch.  This  is  one  reason  we  recommend 
that  the  laundry  waste  be  discharged 
into  the  basement  drain — because  there 
is  no  need  of  bacterial  action  and  the 
linty  refuse  loads  up  the  septic  tank 
sediment  bed  too  rapidly. 

— I.  W.  Dickerson. 

—  A. A.  — 

I  would  like  to  know  how  other  dairy¬ 
men  feel  abodt  bulls  now  being  purchas¬ 
ed  and  leased  by  artificial  breeding  as¬ 
sociations.  I  think  they  should  all  be  good 
proved  bulls.  Personally,  I  would  rather 
pay  twice  as  much  for  service  from  these 
bulls  as  I  would  from  young  unproved 
bulls  that  will  only  hold  production  or 
lose  ground. 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
reader  on  this  subject.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  every  dairyman 
would  like  to  have  his  association  own 
the  best  possible  bulls,  and  we  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  every  association 
is  trying  to  do  that.  However,  many 
associations  are  using  some  young 
bulls.  They  are  bought  on  the  basis  of 
the  records  of  all  close  relatives  and 
the  idea  is  to  use  them  sparingly  until 
their  daughters  come  into  production, 
so  comparisons  can  be  made  with  their 
dams.  Bulls  must  continue  to  be  prov¬ 
en  and  this  is  a  way  of  getting  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  daughter-dam 
comparisons  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
The  success  of  the  venture  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  skill  used  in  buying 
the  bulls. 


Northeastern  Farmers  Have  Reduced 

Mortgage  Debt 


. 

Farm  Mortgages 
Jan.  1,  1940 

Reduction 
Since  1940 

Farm  Mortgages 
Jan.  1,  1947 

Farm  Mortgages 
in  Peak  Year 

Maine 

$24,681,000 

$  7,000,000 

$  17,681,000 

$  32,700,000 

New  Hampshire 

11,222,000 

1,400,000 

9,822,000 

12,600,000 

Vermont 

27,768,000 

2,000,000 

25,768,000 

35,300,000 

Massachusetts 

45,361,000 

15,000,000 

30,361,000 

4,700,000 

Rhode  Island 

4,144,000 

600,000 

3,544,000 

53,300,000 

Connecticut 

36,906,000 

14,000,000 

22,906,000 

52,000,000 

Total  for  New  England 

$150,082,000 

40,000,000 

110,082,000 

190,600,000 

New  York 

191,922,000 

40,000,000 

151,922,000 

257,500,000 

New  Jersey 

48,619,000 

8,000,000 

40,619,000 

60,600,000 

Total  for  8  States 

$390,623,000 

$88,000,000 

$302,623,000 

$508,700,000 

FARMERS  in  eight  Northeastern 
*  states  (New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey)  have  reduced  their  mort¬ 
gage  indebtedness  by  more  than  88 
million  dollars  since  1940,  according  to 
figures  released  by  Macdonald  G.  New¬ 
comb,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield. 

At  $390,623,000  on  January  1,  1947, 
(he  farm  mortgage  debt  in  these  states 
was  22%  less  than  the  1940  figure  and 
about  40%  less  than  the  total  all  time 
Peaks  for  each  state  reached  at  vari¬ 
ous  years  between  1928  and  1936. 

This  88  million  dollar  mortgage  re¬ 
duction  in  the  1940-1947  period  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  change  which 
tooK  place  during  and  immediately 
after  World  War  I.  From  1914  to  1921, 
Northeast  farmers  in  just  six  of  the 
^hove  states  increased  their  mortgage 
cbts  95  million  dollars,  as  follows: 
Maine,  12  million;  New  Hampshire,  3 
million;  Vermont,  13  million;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  5  million;  Connecticut,  2  mil- 
uon  and  New  York,  60  million. 

In  reducing  their  debt  during  recent 


Average 
Debt  per 
Farm 
Mortgage 

$1,566. 
1,602. 
2,290. 
2,147. 
2,756. 
3,064. 
2,146. 

2.637. 

3.638. 
$2,513. 

years,  many  Northeast  farmers  have 
paid  off  their  entire  mortgage,  while 
others  have  made  substantial  progress 
towards  that  goal.  The  number  of 
mortgaged  farms  in  the  eight  states 
declined  from  146,340  in  1940  to  119,893 
in  1945.  Only  36.8%  of  the  farms  were 
mortgaged  in  1945,  compared  with 
46.5  %  in  1940.  On  the  farms  still  mort¬ 
gaged,  the  average  debt  per  farm  in 
1945  was  $2,513,  compared  with  $2,670 
in  1940. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  slight 
reversal  of  this  downward  trend  show¬ 
ed  up  in  countrywide  figures,  but  in 
the  whole  area  listed  above  this  in¬ 
crease  was  less  than  1  y2  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  reduction  of  debt  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  high  prices  and  incomes, 
rather  than  a  repetition  of  the  increas¬ 
es  during  the  World  War  I  period,  has 
been  a  highly  desirable  accomplish¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  Northeast  farmers 
now  are  in  a  stronger  financial  posi¬ 
tion  to  face  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future  than  they  have  been  in  for 
many  years. 


THE  NEXT  TIME  you’re  in  town  buy¬ 
ing  oil,  ask  your  Gulf  Dealer  for 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil  in  the  new  5-gallon 
size. 

For  when  you  get  Gulflube  this  way, 
you  get  two  things  for  your  money. 


you  can  get  them  just  by  buying  Gulf¬ 
lube  Motor  Oil  in  the  new  5-gallon  size. 
At  Gulf  Stations. 

You’ll  be  amazed  how  many  uses  you 
will  find  for  this  can. 


First,  you  get  5  gallons  of  the  new 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil,  the  oil  that  is  re¬ 
fined  by  Gulf’s  Multi-Sol  Process. 

In  your  tractor  (and  truck,  too)  this 
oil  means  far  better  engine  perform¬ 
ance — lubrication  the  instant  the  mo¬ 
tor  starts.  Its  full  lubricating  body  pro¬ 
tects  bearing  surfaces. 

And  when  you  buy  Gulflube  Motor 
Oil  in  this  new  5-gallon  size,  you  also 
get  a  5-gallon  utility  can. 

You’ll  find  many  uses  for  this  can. 
Its  tilted  spout  makes  for  easy  pouring. 
It’s  easy  to  carry — has  a  wooden  handle 
— has  two  caps  that  screw  right  on  and 
keep  the  contents  from  spilling. 

Normally,  you  would  have  to  pay 
quite  a  sum  for  cans  like  these,  but  now 


Get  Your  Free  Copy— Gulf’s  “Farm 
Tractor  Guide” — it’s  filled  with  infor¬ 
mation  about  ignition  systems,  fuel 
storage,  battery  care,  and  many  other 
facts  important  to  tractor  care  and  oper¬ 
ation.  Many  charts.  Illustrations.  Use 
this  coupon  for  your  free  copy. 


To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 
Room  3800,  Gulf  Building 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Without  cost,  please  send  me  a  copy  of 
Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor  Guide." 

Name _ _ 

Address _ 


Type  of  Tractor. 


1 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  y2  inch  single  column. 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column. 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


American  Agriculturist,  July  17,  1943 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Aug.  21  Issue — . Closes  Aug.  7 

Sept.  4  Issue  .  Closes  Aug.  21 

Sept.  18  Issue -  Closes  Sent.  4 

Oct.  2  Issue . Closes  Sept.  18 


HOLSTEIN 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  I  ruck- 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  T. 


nuiicand  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
outwtra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  rlolsteins  tor  28  years. 


fc.  P.  SMITH. 


Sherburne,  N.  T. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  tor  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from  high 
accord  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  B.  A.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  Fort  Plain.  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  25  large  first  and  second  calf  Reg.  Hoi- 
steins  due  in  July,  Aug.,  Sept.  One  registered  Bull 
ready  for  service.  A  few  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Sister 
of  one  herd  sire  is  World  Champion  Jr.  3-yr.  old 
sroducer.  Herd  Accredited  and  Vaccinated, 
lonergan  Brothers,  Phone:  20~J,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  July  1947.  Dam  made 
8951  M.,  442  F.,  Jr.  2  in  305  days  on  2  times 
milking,  and  is  three-quarter  sister  to  World 
Record  Jr.  2  and  World  Record  Sr.  3.  Sire  is 
a  son  of  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta  607  F.,  Jr. 
3,  an  Excellent  cow  with  4  high  record  Ex¬ 
cellent  daughters.  Also  a  few  choice  heifer 
calves. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK. 


20  First  Calf  Registered  Guernsey  Heifers 

15  are  calfhood  vaccinated.  Due  to  freshen  July  to 
December.  Herd  Bangs  free  and  accredited. 

Fred  Chalupa,  R.D.2,  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Phone  541M2 


I  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

60  WELL  BRED,  WELL  GROWN 

Nicely  Marked  September  -  October  Hol¬ 
stein  Heifers.  15  June  and  July  Heifers. 
60  Later  Fall  Heifers.  50  Top  Close,  Fresh 
or  Milking  Cows  always  on  hand. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 

Candor,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Candor  3-Y  or  3-J. 

DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Oelivery 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-J1 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

1.  B.  ANL  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 
Close  and  Fresh  Cows^a.T^te 

to  build  customer!!  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 

rrtn  CAS  c.  High  class  grade  and  pure 
r'VA  vMtt.  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


HEREFORD^ 


FOR  SALE:  POLLED  (Hornless)  HEREFORD 
HEIFERS.  Registered,  2  year  olds,  bred,  vaccinated, 
money  makers. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Deianson,  N.  Y. 

|  ABERDEEN -ANGUS  | 

FOR  SALE:  A  few  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers. 
Also  a  few  registered  cows  with  calves  at  side. 
Phone:  Auburn,  257I-M2 

W.  R.  VAN  SICKLE,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

FOR  SALE 

PUREBRED  DORSET  RAMS, 

4  Yearlings.  Farmers'  Prices. 

Broad  Acres 

Springfield  Center,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE 

One  3-year  old  Registered  Oxford  Ram. 
Good  Blood — Proven  Sire. 


R.  J.  LUCY, 


R.  D.  2,  llion,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  EWES 

Carlots,  delivered.  Pay  on  arrival.  Stock  and 
feeder  pigs,  carlots  or  semi-trailer  truck  loads, 
feeder  cattle,  feeder  lambs.  Dairy  cows  and 
heifers.  All  breeds,  shipped  direct  from 
Wisconsin  and  Ohio.  Can  furnish  any  kind 
of  livestock  on  order. 

LEWIS  H.  FURGASON 

WINDHAM,  New  York 


SWINE 


WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All 
large  &  healthy  pigs.  Ail  weaned  and  eat¬ 
ing.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order.  If  you  want  pigs 
vaccinated  that  will  be  75c  extra.  6-7 
wks.  old  $10.50  ea.,  8-9  wks.  old  $11.  ea. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Bigger  and  better  pigs  properly  weaned  and 
vaccinated.  Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berk¬ 
shire,  Chester  Yorkshire.  6  wks.  old  $12.50. 
7  to  8  $13.00.  10  wks.  $15.00  ea.  including 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of  50 
to  100  oigs 

SAMUEL  RUGGIEW 

P.  O.  BOX  6  WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGION,  MASS.— TEL.  1085. 
Shippers  of  top  quality  young  pigs. 

6-7  wks.  old  $11.00  each. 

8-9  wks.  old  $12.00  each. 

10  wks.,extras  $12.50  each. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Carefully  crat¬ 
ed  and  selected  to  please  you. 


RUGGED  PIGS— NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White — Chester- Berkshire — Yorkshire-Chestcr  — 
Few  Duroc  cross — 

6- 7  Weeks _ $10.00 

7- 8  »  11.00 

9-10  "  12.00 

12  Weeks  started  shoats  $17.30  each. 
Vaccination  upon  request  $1.00  apiece  extra.  No  charge 
crating.  Please  state  second  choice.  Ship  COD,  check  or 
money  order. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd„  Concord,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS 
— Bred  to  Faultless  Master.  Write  for  Prices. 
A.  G.  SINSEBAUGH 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

YORKSHIRES — Young  boars  and  gilts:  bred  gilts  and 
a  tew  very  choice  young  bred  sows  from  excellent  blood¬ 
lines. 

GUNN-GEARY  FARM  AGAWAM,  MASS. 

FOR  SALE 

Spotted  Poland  China  and  Black  Poland  China,  both 
pure  bred.  Bred  Gilts,  Pigs  &  Service  Boars. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN  VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 
Phone:  8481 


YORKSHIRE  PIGS— TEN  WEEKS 
Regular.  $25.00  up.  Some  A.  R. 
PINELMA  FARM,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


RICHQIIALITY  lEGRHE°RNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Bobcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  oroduc- 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  uli  Eqq  Lavinq  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

Dry  den  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  -  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 
Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  riNGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

5  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  v 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  REDS.  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

BOX  C,  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  TOR* 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tot  exceptional  livability  ana  con 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W.  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder. 

BOX  A,  E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider. 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG.  BOX  20.  NEW  YORK. 

I  DOGS  I 


THOROUGHBRED  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS—  blacks 
and  greys.  Registered  A.K.C.  or  unregistered.  Big  boned, 
unfriendly  watch  dogs. 

E.  A.  FOOTE,  THE  FOOTE  HILLS 
Unionville,  N.  Y.r  Orange  County 

Pedigreed  Collie  Puos —  Beautiful,  Intelligent.  Am 
erica’s  best  bloodlines.  Championship  breeding.  Ideal 
companions,  farm  or  watch  dogs.  A  real  Pal.  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  oest  40  years  a  breeder.  Males  $35.00 
Females  $25.00  Unpedigreed  Males  $15,  $20;  Females 
$10.  $15.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa 


AKC  Collies,  Cocker  Spaniels  and  St.  Bernards 

Also  cross-bred  Collie-Bernards  and  Collie-Shepherds. 
Puppy  plan  without  cash. 

Distemper  vaccinated,  wormed. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE  Tel.  36  Andes,  New  York 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty 
with  friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-12,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD.  Locke,  N.  Y. 

German  Shepherd  Puppies:  Two  litters  black  and 
silver,  black  and  cream,  tops  in  temperament  and  train- 
ability.  Sired  by  Phantom  V.  Verd  Mont,  C.  D.  $75. 
and  $100.  Both  sexes.  Inquiries  invited.  A.K.C.  eligible. 

ELLIOTTONA  KENNELS,  WHEELOCK,  VERMONT. 


RABBITS 


Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  breo 
for  moat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.0.P  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P  Rabbitry  Willard  St.,  Leominster.  Mass 


j  REAL  ESTATE  | 

FOR  SALE 

100  acres.  Good  Basement  Barn.  Inquire  of 
CLARENCE  CRETSLEY 
WATKINS  GLEN,  R.  D.  1,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


POSITION  WANTED 

College  of  agriculture  (Cornell)  graduate,  aae 
29  desires  position  with  a  reliable  firm  work¬ 
ing  in  field  of  agriculture.  Experienced  in 
practical  farming  including  fruit  &  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Have  accurate  knowledge  of  manage¬ 
ment,  production  and  marketing  as  well  as 
all  lines  of  farm  machinery.  Please  qive 
full  details.  Box  514-C, 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N,  Y 

HELP  WANTED—  can  us«  ■ ,cw  owm  bans 

nEfcr  whivicu  milkers,  single  or  married 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World's  Largest  Herd  n 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 

POULTRYMAN  WANTED:  Experienced.  Modern  house 
with  all  conveniences.  If  desiring  to  do  so  wife  couln 
holp  in  egg  room.  Must  have  good  references. 

HAWLEY  STOCK  FARMS 

BANK  ST.  ROAD,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


HAY 


HAY  CONSUMER:  Get  your  orders  in  early  for  good 
grade  early  cut  field  haled  hay  and  save  handling  ex- 
penscs.  Also  large  platform  trailer  available  for  return 
loads. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

Fort  Plain,  R.  D.  4.  New  York.  Tel.  47-282 

FOR  SALE:  Field-Baled  Alfalfa  and  Clover 
Mixed  first  cutting  hay,  direct  from  the  field. 
HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

511  E.  Genesee  St.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY 


Pure  Clover  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honey 

5  lbs.  SI. 90.  10  lbs.  $3.75,  30  lbs.  $10.00  Pure  Old 
Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour  $1.60-10  lbs.  Postpaid  and 
Insured  3  zone  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BILL  SOSSEI  COBLESKILL  NEW  YORK 


NEW  CROP  LIGHT  CLOVER  HONEY 

5-lb.  pails  $1.65  postpaid,  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.10,  trans. 
portation  charges  collect.  Prompt  shipment  and  satis, 
faction  guaranteed. 

L.  F.  Dexter,  1024  Fay  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y, 


EQUIPMENT 


BULLDOZER 

Allis-Chalmers  5  ton  Model  M,  Hydraulic 
Blade  Lift,  like  new  condition.  $3100. 

KEN  CONOVER,  Hightstowii/  N.  J. 
R.  D.  1/  at  Edinburge 

FOR  SALE 
New  Idea  2-row  corn  Picker. 

LYON  BROTHERS 

Candor,  New  York,  Phone  11-R. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

FRESH  FROZEN  FRUITS 

Select  Quality,  for  canning  or  your  freezer. 
Write  for  quotations. 

WAYNE  FRUIT  FARMS  Sodus,  New  York 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  FORM 

To  sell  your  surplus  Cattle,  Horses,  Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats,  Dogs, 
Poultry  and  other  Livestock,  Seeds,  Farm  Equipment  and  Produets 
of  the  Farm.  Refer  to  the  Boxes  in  the  Heading  for  Prices  and 
Closing  Dates.  Write  Plainly,  Typewritten  Copy  Preferred  to  Avoid 
Possible  Errors. 


Name  . 
Address 


Indicate  in  square,  number  of  insertions  desired :  Q  once  old) » 
Q  once  each  month;  Q  every  issue  until  cancelled. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  17,  1948 


DOUIN  THE 


15  1399) 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

DUST  HOW  much  successful 
farming  depends  upon  “Yan¬ 
kee”  trading  ability  I  have 
never  seen  figured  out  in  per¬ 
centages  or  on  charts  or  graphs.  1  can 
only  say  that  most  successful  farmers 
I  know  would  have  been  successful 
livestock  salesmen,  or  “Fuller  Brush 
Salesmen”  for  that  matter,  and  most 
of  the  less  successful  farmers  are  poor 
traders.  > 

Livestock  and  all  other  farm  buying 
and  selling  are  the  most  frequent  farm 
practice  and  yet  probably  the  place 
where  more  mistakes  are  made  than 
in  our  fields,  pastures  or  barns.  Col¬ 
leges,  research,  extension  and  conser¬ 
vation  services  have  done  so  much  for 
farmers  in  so  many  fields,  why  not 
in  buying,  selling  and  just  ordinary 
trading  ? 

Know  Your  Values 

Most  farmers  have  a  general  idea  of 
values  but  often  their  buying  is  at  the 
advertised  price  and  their  selling  at 


My  great- 
great-nreat- 
great-great- 
^grampa  swore 

by  ABSORBINE 


t 


W 


50years  of  testing 
have  proved  its  value" 

•  Veterinarians  hhve  long  used  Absorbine 
to  relieve  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall,  col¬ 
lar  gall  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 
This  famous  liniment  speeds  blood  flow  by 
increasing  local  circulation.  It  does  not 
blister  or  remove  hair.  At  all  druggists, 
$2.50  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


ANGUS  BEEF  IS  BEST 

Vdu  tan  raise  hotter  beef  if 
you  brood  and  feed  Aberdeon- 
Angus.  Forty  times  in  42  Chi- 
osgo  International  interbreed  car¬ 
cass  contosts,  Angus  beef  lias  won 
,o  Brand  championship.  Proof  that 
aobus  beef  is  best.  More  Ar.gusv 
i«.j  *  aro  needcd  to  supply  tne  grow- 
'"B  demand.  Write  for  free  literature. 

ft^EIUCAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 
°ept.  AA,  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago  9,  III 


and  STAY  OUT 

That,’-  what  our  “No  Trespassing” 
MSn»  say  for  you.  You  can’t  patrol 
every  foot  of  your  line  fence  day  and 
***£“*•  And  you  can’t  be  on  all  %ides 
at  the  same  time.  So 

Post  Your  Farm 

wjth  °ur  “No  Trespassing”  signs,  print- 
heavy  fabric  (12"xl2")  that 
”l  1  withstand  wind  and  weather. 

„  Trie#  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
♦I.JJ  per  doz;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 
*,  Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
”•90  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

fil  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


someone  else’s  price  plus  profit.  For 
example,  dairymen  generally  have  a 
fair  idea  of  a  cow’s  weight  and  its 
approximate  value,  but  not  many  know 
within  $20  or  $30  the  true  value  of 
any  cow  today.  Yet  an  entire  herd  is 
turning  over  every  five  to  seven  years. 
At  approximately  20c  a  pound  for  kill¬ 
ing-  cows  today,  every  hundred  pound 
error  in  weight  means  $20. 

Having  been  in  livestock  buying  and 
selling  I  know  it  is  useless  to  tell  farm¬ 
ers  to  go  to  a  good  market,  consign 
their  livestock  to  a  reliable  firm  and 
get  nearer  its  true  value  than  any 
other  way.  This  has  been  said  over  and 
over  again  for  years,  yet  today  I  doubt 
if  over  20  per  cent  of  all  livestock 
finally  getting  to  market  is  sold  for 
its  original  owner,  on  that  market. 
Yankee  trading  is  simply  in  the  blood 
of  every  farmer  whether  he  is  a  winner 
or  loser,  or  whether  he  is  a  North- 
easterner,  a  Westerner,  Southerner  or 
wherever. 

Some  Rules 


What  are  some  of  the  principles  of 
“Yankee  Trading”  ? — and  I  do  not  mean 
trickiness  or  slickness.  No  cheater  or 
gambler  ever  died  rich.  Anything  you 
own  is  worth  all  it  will  bring;  that  is 
the  way  pi-ices  are  made  (Washington 
please  note).  At  least  that  is  what  you 
pay  for  everything  you  buy. 

1.  Have  your  animal  or  whatever  in 
shape  to  sell.  (Look  around  in  any  big 
department  store  and  note  their  in¬ 
vestment  in  display  alone) .  Time  spent 
to  prepare  your  display  is  never 
wasted. 

2.  Advertise.  The  more  buyers  you 
can  entice,  the  greater  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  No  better  place  than  across  the 
page  in  American  Agriculturist.  Every 
old  horse  trader’s  slogan,  “There  is  a 
man  for  every  horse;  it’s  my  job  to 
find  that  man,”  is  still  true.  Stores 
carry  “loss  leaders”  just  to  get  people 
into  them. 

3.  Never  misrepresent  what  you 
have  for  sale.  If  you  extol  fluently 
what  you  have  to  sell,  you  create  buy¬ 
ing  resistance;  if  you  lie  you  are  soon 
out  of  business.  Let  the  buyer  ask 
questions  of  his  own.  It  stimulates  his 
interest  and  gives  you  an  insight  into 
his  thinking. 

4.  Never  price  anything  until  asked. 

A  true  trader  knows  a  great  deal  about 
the  buyer  before  he  “prices”,  even  if  he 
has  to  stall  for  a  while.  This  puts  the 
buyer  and  seller  on  more  even  terms 
because  the  buyer  already  knows  you 
want  to  sell.  Now  the  seller  knows 
whether  the  buyer  really  wants  to  buy, 
and  pricing  and  getting  the  deal  under 
way  is  simplified. 

5.  Never  way  over-price.  If  you  do, 
you  not  only  lose  buying  interest  but 
encourage  buyer  to  way  under-bid,  he 
figuring  that  either  you  do  not  know 
value  or  are  deliberately  trying  to 
“stick”  him.  The  smart  seller  tries  to 
price  just  over  what  he  thinks  the 
buyer  would  pay,  hoping  he  can  get 
him  to  pqt  on  that  little  extra  “over 
his  better  judgment.” 

6.  Stick  to  business.  Good  traders, 
once  the  price  comes  into  the  deal, 
will  not  allow  one  or  the  other  to  get 
off  price,  or  will  they  allow  each  other 
to  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  other.  Poor 
traders  let  “how  are  the  wife  and  kid¬ 
dies”  come  right  into  the  middle  of  a 
trade.  A  lifetime  trader  can  always 
tell  when  the  other  is  weakening  or 
strengthening  if  he  can  look  into  the 
other’s  eyes. 

This  may  be  why  experienced  traders 
seldom  look  anyone  sharply  in  the  eye, 
for  they  know  how  much  can  be  read 
there. 

7.  Never  allow  a  trade  to  dilly-dally. 

The  buyer  that  hangs  around  has 
either  made  up  his  mind  not  to  buy 
or  is  trying  to  break  you  down  to  his 
way  of  thinking.  You  lose  either  way. 

8.  Keep  him  coming.  The  first  in¬ 
crease  over  his  original  bid  that  a 
buyer  makes  is  almost  never  his  last. 
Keep  him  coming  your  way,  for  if 


you  weaken,  he  strengthens.  Always 
strengthen  when  you  get  close  to¬ 
gether  for  then  the  strength  is  yours 
for  you  possess  and  he  doesn’t,  and 
to  possess  is  what  he  came  for. 

9.  Make  no  concessions.  Conces¬ 
sions  such  as  transportation,  throw  in 
this  or  that  and  so  forth,  never  should 
be  allowed  by  any  seller.  If  the  buyer 
wants  i  something  else,  trade  on  that 
separately.  “Close  one  deal  at  a  time” 
is  always  good  advice.  Look  out  for 
so-called  “lump”  deals — all  or  none — 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

10.  Keep  friendly.  Lastly,  remember 
that  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  is 
nothing  to  get  mad  about.  If  no  trade 
or  deal  is  made,  part  as  good  friends 
as  you  started— see  to  it  that  you 
don’t  forget  “molasses  catches  more 
flies  than  vinegar”  but  much  better. 
There  is  another  day  coming.  Don’t 
spoil  it  today. 

P.  S.  This  could  go  on  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

— •  A. A.  — 

BRIGHAM  HEADS 
JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

CONGRATULATIONS  go  to  Elbert 

S.  Brigham,  newly- elected  president 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Also,  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  Club  on 
securing  Mr.  Brig¬ 
ham  as  its  chief. 

Through  all  his 
years  of  presidency 
of  the  Vermont  Life 
Insurance  Company 
and  service  in  Con¬ 
gress  before  that, 
Mr.  Brigham  has 
been  constantly  in 
close  touch  with  his 

E.  S.  Brigham  gt  Albans  farm  and 

the  Jersey  herd  which  he  has  brought 
to  national  fame. 

His  service  as  Vermont’s  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  from  1913  to  1924 
was  highlighted  by  the  inauguration  of 
the  area  bovine  tuberculosis  control 
program  which  led  to  the  state’s  ac¬ 
creditation  and  numerous  other  devel¬ 
opments  of  benefit  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry. 

—  A. A.  — 

HOW  TO  MILK  COWS 
RAPIDLY  BY  MACHINE 

1 .  Be  regular  with  milking  and  feed¬ 
ing.  Be  gentle;  don’t  excite  cows. 

2.  Don’t  operate  more  units  than  you 
can  properly  care  for.  Time  yourself 
occasionally — or  regularly. 

3.  Wash  and  massage  udders  with  hot 
water,  disinfectant  added  (120°-130° 
Fahrenheit)  to  stimulate  let-down. 

4.  Draw  a  stream  of  milk  into  a  strip 
cup  from  each  quarter.  Examine  for 
mastitis. 

5.  Apply  milker  unit  about  one  min¬ 
ute  after  washing  and  massaging. 

6.  If  teat  cups  begin  to  crawl  upward, 
pull  down  lightly  on  claw.  Short  tube 
machines  properly  adjusted  may  not 
require  this  downward  pull  for  strip¬ 
ping. 

T.  Remove  machine  at  once  when  ud¬ 
ders  are  slack  and  milking  is  complete. 
Avoid  prolonged  hand  and  machine 
stripping. 

8.  Keep  machines  and  inflations  in 
good  order  as  manufacturer  recom¬ 
mends. 


IN 

1949 
IT'S 

UNADILLA 

We  are  sorry  that  lina- 
dilla  Silos  with  these  indis¬ 
pensable  features  are  no 
longer  available  for  delivery 
in  1948.  To  assure  yourself  of  a 
Unadilla  Silo  in  1949,  place  your 
order  now.  An  investment  now 
in  a  Unadilla  Silo  means  years 
of  profitable  Silo  satisfaction  for 
you  and  your  sons.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  P,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


TWO  BIG  SALES  AT  EARLVILLE, 
Madison  Co.,  New  York. 
TUESDAY,  JULY  27— 228th  Earlville  Sale 
AND 

WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  4— 229th  Earlville  Sale 
125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

(selling  in  each  sale) 

Ail  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  hlood  tested,  large 
number  calfhood  vaccinated,  milkers  mastitis  tested 
at  sale  barn. 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springing  Cows  and  First  Calf 
Heifers 

10  Bulls,  ready  for  service  from  good  record  dams. 
25  Young  Calves,  mostly  heifers  and  majority  from 
dams  selling.  Young  calves  bought  now  are  just 
right  for  4-H  and  FFA  boys  to  show  as  senior 
calves  next  year. 

Both  sales  start  at  10:00  A.  M.  Number  of  excellent 
truckmen  available.  Credit  arrangements  arranged  at 
sale  with  bank  representative.  Make  your  Plans  to  At¬ 
tend  One  or  Both  of  These  Big  Sales.  This  is  the  old¬ 
est  established  Registered  Holstein  Sale  in  America. 

Sales  Manager  &■  Auctioneer, 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


BUILD  A  BETTER  INCOME  WITH 

GUERNSEYS 


There’s  always  a  ready  market  for  quality 
Guernsey  offspring  ...  a  constant  demand  for 
premium-priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk. 
Send  for  helpful,  illustrated  booklet,  “  Breeding 
Guernsey  Cattle”.  It’s  FREE  ! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
860  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


SALES 

SERVICE 


Livestock  breeders  who  are 
subscribers  of  A.  A.  have  a 
special  and  distinctive  sales 
service  at  their  command. 
The  SUBSCRIBER'S  EX¬ 
CHANGE  is  made  available 
to  readers  of  A.  A.  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  open  markets  for 
surplus  that  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed^  For 
details  and  rates,  write  the 
Advertising  Dept,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 

PUREBRED  SHEEP  SHOW  AND  SALE 

Saturday,  July  31, 1948— Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

SHOW  9:00  A.  M.  SALE  1:00  P.  M. 

"AN  ALL  STAR  SHEEP  CLASSIC"  The  Parade  of  Aristocrats 

from  NEW  YORK,  NEW  ENGLAND,  PENNA.  and  NEW  JERSEY 

Hampshires,  Corriedales,  Shropshires,  Dorsets,  Cheviots, 

Oxfords,  Suffolks  and  Southdowns 
For  catalog  write 

H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  HOWARD  J,  HILL,  Sale  Mgr. 

Auctioneer  Albion,  New  York 


(400)  1 6 


Babcock’s  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 


HIGHEST' 

leghorn 

PEN 

in  1947 


ORDEr.  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg- 

I  horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.I.  and  Cross  breds. 


Poultry  Farm.  .nc.,.m.3G,^ 


mmhoiK 


■ 

■ 


PER  100 
SUMMER 
PRICES 


BABY  $|g 

CHICK*.  *3 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 


[profit-bred 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved— U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatches 
every  week. 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  - 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  tor  Circular  —  Established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR, 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York. 


V NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

wuorSPIZZERINKfUM 


The  Latch 
String’s  Out-! 


When  you're  on  vacation  this 
summer  come  and  enjoy  New 
Hampshire's  Cool  Beauty — and  Our 
Warm  Hospitality. 


Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc. 

Kingston,  New  Hampshire 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

Alt  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  Blood-Tested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  &  Safe  arrival  guar. 


CATALOG  FREE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Postpaid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $24.00  $5.00 

Barred  White  or  Buff  Bocks .  14.50  22.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  Cross....  14.50  22.00  12.00 

Special  No  Sex  Guarantee .  8.00  All  First  Class 


Soxing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
PAUL  S.  PELLMAN,  Owner.  RICHFIELD.  Pa 
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OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


A  Day  at  Petaluma 

5^  £.  7V caver 


EVER  SINCE  I  can  remember,  1 
have  heard  of  Petaluma  and  its 
eggs.  The  “Egg  Basket  of  the  World”, 
the  town  calls  itself.  Even  the  business 
men  in  their  Rotary  Club  wear  a  big 
white  Leghorn  on  their  lapels  almost 
hiding  the  usual  Rotary  wheel. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  after  break¬ 
fast  I  drove  across  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  paying  50  cents  toll,  then,  fol¬ 
lowing  U.  S.  Route  101  over  rolling 
hills  and  through  winding  valleys  on  a 
very  busy  4-lane  highway,  I  arrived  at 
Petaluma.  It  was  raining  hard.  Very 
unusual,  I  was  told,  though  it  had 
rained  the  day  before  in  San  Francisco. 

Perhaps  from  force  of  habit,  I 
phoned  the  extension  office  in  nearby 
Santa  Rosa  upon  arrival  and  talked 
with  the  assistant  Farm  Advisor 
(County  Agricultural  Agent),  Mr.  Vir¬ 
gil  Stratton.  Shortly  he  was  in  town 
apa '  became  my  guide,  instructor,  in¬ 
terpreter,  chauffeur  and  genial  host. 

Chicks  Since  1880 

I  explained  that  I  was  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  the  breeding  phase  of  the 
industry.  So,  appropriately  enough,  we 
went  first  to  the  Pioneer  Hatchery  and 
Breeding  Farm.  The  hatchery  is  in 
town;  the  fai’m,  which  I  did  not  see, 
is  eight  miles  out.  We  found  Mr.  Nis- 
son  in  his  office,  and  spent  a  delightful 
hour  or  more  with  him.  He  is  now  re¬ 
tired — as  much  as  such  a  man  ever  re¬ 
tires.  He  is  still  young  in  every  way  but 
in  years.  He  told  us  that  his  father 
started  the  hatchery  back  in  the  1880’s. 
He  has  good  evidence  to  support  that 
statement  as  he  has  his  father’s  ac¬ 
count  books  with  entries  of  the  sales 
of  chicks. 

Although  Mr.  Nisson  may  well  lay 
claim  to  having  the  first  commercial 
hatchery,  he  modestly  said  that  he 
once  did  a  little  researching  and  found 
a  record  of  a  man  who  in  the  1870’s 
was  advertising  hens  with  started 
chicks  for  sale. 

On  the  wall  of  Mr.  Nisson’s  office, 
I  saw  a  picture  of  Professor  James  E. 
Rice.  When  I  called  Mr.  Nisson’s  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  his  face  lighted  up.  He 
asked  me  about  Professor  Rice  and  I 
was  glad  that  I  could  tell  about  seeing 
him  in  Florida  only  a  few  weeks  earli¬ 
er.  In  fact,  I  had  had  to  wait  awhile 
to  see  Professor  Rice  because  he  was 
out  for  a  game  of  golf  when  I  got  to 
his  Miami  home. 

Like  Professor  Rice,  Mr.  Nisson  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  nation-wide  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  poultry  industry.  He  was 
on  the  committee  that  drafted  the  Na¬ 
tional  Poultry  Improvement  Plan.  How¬ 
ever,  I  got  the  impression  that  he  does 
not  consider  that  his  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment.  He  is  justly  proud  of  the  500,- 
000  egg  hatchery  and  the  organization 
that  runs  it.  It  operates  the  year  round. 

Tlie  Incubators 

Eggs  are  set  in  electric  forced-draft 
incubators  and  transferred  to  still-air 
machines  for  hatching.  Those  still-air 
machines  astonished  me.  Rows  and 
rows  of  them  with  aisles  and  cross 
aisles  in  a  room  big  enough  for  a  stock- 
judging  pavilion.  The  room  seemed  cool 
to  me,  but  I  was  told  that  the  reason 
those  old-time  machines  are  still  used 
for  the  finishing-off  of  each  hatch  is 
that  when  tested  against  a  modem 
electric  hatchery,  they  brought  out 
just  as  many  chicks,  and  the  chicks 
from  the  old  machines  seemed  to  he  the 
better  lot.  The  machines  were  built  by 
Mr.  Nisson’s  father  and  are  heated  by 
natural  gas. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  poultry 
breeding  farm  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Wall.  I 
had  been  told  that  probably  more  than 
half  the  chicks  used  on  the  hundreds 
of  poultry  plants  in  the  Petaluma  area 
are  from  Wall’s  stock.  He  does  no 


hatching  hut  sells  hatching  eggs.  In 
his  breeding  work,  he  combines  pro¬ 
geny  testing  with  mass  selection.  It  is 
evident  that  his  system  works.  If  it 
didn’t,  his  stock  would  not  be  so  favor¬ 
ably  known. 

Discuses 

Leukosis,  according  to  Mr.  Wall,  is 
not  a  serious  problem  around  Petal¬ 
uma.  Nine  or  ten  years  ago,  they  had 
a  lot  of  paralysis,  blindness,  and  big 
livers,  but  today  only  big  livers  are 
found,  and  not  many  of  them.  “It  just 
disappeared,”  said  Mr.  Wall. 

My  own  theory  is  that  Mr.  Wall’s 
stock  has  reached  a  stage  under  his 
plan  of  mating  and  selection  where 
practically  all  of  it  carries  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  resistance  to  leukosis— at  least 
to  the  strains  of  leukosis  prevalent  in 
Petaluma.  I  think  I  have  some  support 
for  that  theory  because  it  is  only  in 
stock  brought  in  from  outside  areas 
that  leukosis  occurs  to  a  serious  de¬ 
gree.  Coryza  and  Newcastle  (they  call 
it  “P.  E.”  for  pneumoeuceplialitis)  are 
Petaluma’s  most  serious  disease  prob¬ 
lems.  Mr.  Wall  recently  had  a  battle 
with  Coryza.  He  moved  his  old  hens 
to  a  different  “ranch”,  then  grew  his 
young  stock  at  home.  It  cleared  up  the 
trouble. 

In  an  early  issue,  I  plan  to  tell  about 
other  visits  I  made  while  I  was  in  the 
Petaluma  area. 

—  A.  a.  — 

AIM  FOIt  DETTEll  GRADE 
POULTRY  ON  MARKETS 

MANY  of  us  both  as  consumers  and 
producers  have  been  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  clean,  well  dressed 
poultry  in  our  retail  markets  over  the 
past  years.  The  consumer,  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  find  meats  of  any  kind,  has  at 
times  purchased,  but  with  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  because  of  the  quality  offered  foi1 
sale.  The  producer  is  noticing  the  var¬ 
iance  in  money  return  between  selling 
to  live  bird  dealers  and  selling  a  prop¬ 
erly  finished  product  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

In  appreciation  of  these  problems 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Poultry  and  Marketing  Extension  Ser¬ 
vices  are  now  cooperating  with  the 
poultry  producers  of  the  State  in  the 
development  of  better  ways  to  prepare, 
market  and  command  the  respect  of 


SPAC  E  NEEDS  FOR 
LAYING  HENS 

1 —  Feeding  Space:  A  minimum 
of  32  linear  feet  of  feed  hopper 
space  should  be  provided  per  100 
layers,  i.  e.,  one  4-foot  feeder 
open  to  birds  from  both  sides 
provides  eight  feet  or  equivalent. 

2 —  Water  Space:  A  minimum  of 
one  8-gallon  waterer  or  equiva¬ 
lent  per  100  layers  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  When  automatic  float  wat- 
erers  or  continuous  jet  waterers 
are  used,  one  such  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  per  300  layers. 

3 —  Roost  Space:  A  minimum  of 
6  to  7  inches  per  bird,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  bird.  Heavy 
birds  in  warm  climates  may  re¬ 
quire  9  inches. 

4 —  Floor  Space:  A  minimum  of 
3  to  4  square  feet  per  bird  should 
be  allowed  when  birds  are  in  con¬ 
tinuous  confinement.  This  total 
space  includes  area  covered  by 
roosting  pit. 

5 —  Nest  Space:  A  minimum  of 
20  individual  box  type  nests 
should  be  allowed  per  100  birds. 

Recommended  by  the  Nutrition 
Council  of  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers’  Association. 
May  7,  1948. 
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the  consumer  of  poultry  products. 

This  project,  under  the  direction  of  a 
guiding  committee  and  the  immediate 
leadership  of  R.  A.  Underwood,  Assis¬ 
tant  Economist  in  Marketing  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  is  now 
well  under  way.  Demonstrations  will 
be  held  with  interested  groups  of  pro- 
ducers  on  proper  dressing  methods 
grading,  packaging,  building  up  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  use  of  commercial  and 
home  made  equipment. 

A  copy  of  “Extension  Marketing 
Notes”  for  February  1948,  which  dis&- 

cusses  the  poultry  dressing  and  market¬ 
ing  project  with  recommendations  for 
action  at  the  producer  level,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  all  interested  parties.  Address 
your  requests  to  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H.  —  A.  E. 
Temper. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLCRUM  CONTROLLED 


BY  official  tube  agglutination 

METHOD.  Hatches  Lues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls 
LBISTEK’S  UTILITY  per  loo  per  100  per  100 

White  Leghorns  . — _  $11.00  $22.00  $2.00 

SUPLR  MATED  WH.  LEG .  12.00  24.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  . 13.00  26.00  2.00 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks  . . 15.00  22.00  15.00 

AAA  Rock  Harap  Cross  _  15.00  22.00  15.00 

AAA  Harnp  Rock  Cross  .  16.00  23,00  15.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  17.00  24.00  I5.C0 

Heavy  Mixed  $11.-100  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$10.  Cash,  or  C.O.O.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAhsterville,  Pa 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY. 
PULLORUM  TESTED  CHIlKSl  Immediate  shipments, 

Barred- White  Rocks.  $10.95  per  100;  $5.75.50;  $3.00.25, 
Ail  pullets,  $13.40:  Cockerels,  $12.45.  White-Brown 
Leghorns,  Buft  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Butt  Orpingtons,  Columbia 
Rocks,  Black  &  White  Minorcas,  $11.95-100;  $6.25-50; 
$3.25-25.  Heavy  bleed  pullets,  $14.40;  Cockerels,  $12.45. 
Leghorn  &  Minorca  Pullets,  $19.90 ;  Cockerels,  $4.50. 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  Light  Brahmas,  White  A 
Black  Giants,  $14.95  per  100;  All  pullets,  $16.00; 
Cockerels.  $16.00.  Heavy  Assorted,  straight  ran,  $8.95- 
100;  Heavy  Assorted  pullets,  $11.90;  Cockerels.  $9.90. 
Any  sex,  any  breed,  no  sex  guarantee,  $7.90-100;  hell 
overs,  good  chicks,  no  cripples,  $6.90-100,  plus 
postage.  All  chicks  are  top  quality,  from  purebred, 
hloodtested  flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Pend 
order  in  now.  Don’t  delay.  Pay  your  postman,  C.O.P. 
White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $29.00  per  100;  $15.50-5(1: 
$8.25-25;  $4.25-12.  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  poults, 
86c  each.  Order  today. 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
Dep't.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


Cut  Your  Cost  of  Lining! 

Bothered  about  your  “high  cost  of  living?”  Vigorous, 
fast-growing  Bray  Chicks  can  help  you  cut  it  down.  .  . 
broilers  within  10-12  weeks,  light  roasters  within  4-5 
months,  layers  within  5-6  months  (many  Bray  pullets 
begin  laying  before  5  months.)  Hatching  straight 
through.  Full  information  —  Prompt  reply  —  Prompt 
shipment. 


FRED  W.  BRAY 


114  Myrtle  Are., 
Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


I 


CHAPM*N 

'•SaSMSChid 8 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  CROSSES 

I  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  ClM" 

Write  Today!  240  Warren  St. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns  &  .  N.  H- 
Reds.  Apr.  &  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets 
moderate  prices.  Send  for  cir.  &  complete  price 

BR^OKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A.  Sergeantsville,  N- 


FAIRPORT 


QUALITY 


CHICKS 


Husky  chicks  from  hloodtested,  Pullorum  cr^ea!( J)  iyew 
Bred  for  meat  aud  egg  production.  It.  L  Reus,  - 
Hampshires,  ltock-Red  and  Bed-Rock  Crosses. 

$16  per  100 — order  today.  eaDM 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FAKiti 
BOX  40,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 

--V  m  TlTTiLLlSl 


WENE  &  CHICKS 


Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U. .  S.  JJ.  J*  gP^0V 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  r  -*.r\  J. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  G-4  VINELHn  , 

SENSATIONAL  VALUES  Assorted  heavies. 
horns.  $7.90  per  100.  plus  postage.  h>r 

chicks;  no  cripples,  no  culls.  Send  mo  V 
Drompt  shipment.  100%  live  delivery.  OHIO' 

ECONOMY  CHICKS.  LQCKLANU 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Growerl, 
Hatched  from  largo  selected  Brooders.  ( 

Quick  Profits. 

HARRY  BURNHAM. 


North  Collins,  New  Yorj[ 


When  writina  to  advertisers  b®sore 

lention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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THE  SETTLERS 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


jug,  and  we  think  he  thought  he  would 
o-o,  too.  We’ve  looked  everywhere  for 
him.  The  men  are  looking  now.  Did  you 
see  him?” 

“No,”  said  Jim,  reluctantly.  “But  he 
wouldn't  know  where  to  find  us.” 

“That’s  just  it,”  moaned  Minnie,  dis¬ 
tractedly.  “He  could  have  gone  in  any 
direction  into  these  awful  woods.  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?” 

Jim  comforted  her: 

“Don’t  worry/  We’ll  find  him.  I’ll  go 
right  back  towards  the  blackberry 
•patch.  Maybe  he  knows  where  it  is  but 
took  a  different  direction.” 

He  glanced  at  Anna’s  face.  She  was 
white  to  the  lips. 

“It’s  all  my  fault,”  she  muttered. 
“Don’t  be  foolish,”  said  Jim.  “Take 
Minnie  back  to  the  house  and  take  care 
of  her.  Some  of  us  will  bring  the  boy 
home  soon.” 

But  he  was  wrong.  The  search  went 
on  till  dark  and  then  the  tired,  dis¬ 
couraged  men  returned  to  the  cabins. 
Asa  got  on  Jim's  mare  and  went  for 
more  help.  After  hastily  snatching 
something  to  eat,  the  men  took  lighted 
pine  knots  to  use  as  torches  and  re¬ 
sumed  the  difficult  task  of  exploring 
the  dark  forest,  pausing  frequently  to 
shout  or  to  shoot  off  a  musket  in  the 
hope  that  the  boy  would  hear  and  re¬ 
spond.  Almost  exhausted,  Jim,  Nate 
and  Pete  Van  Schaick  returned  again 
to  t}ie  cabins  to  find  that  several  neigh¬ 
bors,  aroused  by  Asa,  had  arrived  to 
help  in  the  search.  They  were  headed 
by  Josh  Berry,  who  now  took  com¬ 
mand. 

“I  know  these  woods,”  he  said  to 
Nate.  “You  and  Pete  and  Jim  are  com¬ 
pletely  tired  out.  You  rest  a  while  and 
we’ll  continue  the  search.” 

Under  Josh’s  direction  they  searched 
the  rest  of  the  night  and  for  several 
days,  but  Karl  was  not  to  be  found.  It 
was  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and 
swallowed  him,  leaving  no  trace.  For 
long  years  the  story  of  this  lost  boy 
was  discussed  by  the  settlers  through¬ 
out  that  region,  always  with  specula¬ 
tion  of  what  could  have  happened  to 
him.  If  he  had  been  killed  by  a  bear 
or  other  wild  animal,  some  trace  would 
have  been  left  that  would  have  beer- 
discovered  by  the  thorough  search  that 
went  on  for  days.  The  Indians  were 
friendly;  certainly  there  was  no  danger 
there.  In  fact,  some  of  them  joined  in 
the  search,  and  no  one  knew  the  woods 
better  than  they.  The  neighbors  agreed 
that  it  was  completely  baffling.  Not 
even  a  trace  of  the  boy’s  clothing  or  of 
the  pail  that  he  carried  for  his  black¬ 
berries  was  ever  found. 

On  THE  DAY  when  Minnie  Van 
Schaick  was  finally  told  that  there  was 
no  hope,  she  aged  visibly  and  was  never 
the  same  afterwards.  Almost  as  marked 
was  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  her  little 
nephew  on  Anna  Van  Schaick.  She 
blamed  herself  constantly.  To  Jim,  she 
said,  brokenly: 

“If  I  hadn’t  followed  you  that  day 
and  made  an  unmaidenly  fool  of  my¬ 
self,  we  would  still  have  Karl.” 

Jim’s  sympathy  went  out  to  her  in 
ber  grief  and,  putting  his  arm  over  her 
shoulders,  he  said,  kindly: 

Anna,  that  kind  of  regret  can  eat 
your  heart  out.  What  is  to  be  will  be! 
It  is  all  in  God’s  plan.  Probably  Karl 
saw  me  start  off  with  a  pail  for  black¬ 
berries;  so  if  anyone  is  to  blame,  I  am, 
not  you.  But  I’m  not  going  to  brood 
°7er  it,  because  it  is  all  done  with  and 
here’s  nothing  anyone  can  do.  Regret 
always  useless  and  unavailing.  In- 
s  ead,  we  must  keep  our  faces  turned 
ovvard  the  future.  What  counts  is  not 
“at  We  have  done — good  or  bad — but 
'  .fl  we  can  yet  do  that  is  good. 

I Ve  been  thinking  about  you,”  he 
continued,  gently.  “In  the  long  trip  out 
Derf’  of  Us  in  our  party  had  an  op- 
01  Uniby  to  Know  one  another  rather 


well.  I  know  that  you  are  a  skilled  and 
competent  person.  You  are  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  cook;  you’re  mighty  handy,  in¬ 
deed,  in  making  and  mending  clothes. 
You  have  good  health.  This  pioneer 
country  needs  people  like  you.  Why 
not  put  your  mind  to  thinking  how  you 
can  best  use  the  good  talents  that  God 
has  given  you  to  help  others?  That’s 
the  only  way  to  be  happy,  anyway.” 

As  Jim  talked,  the  strain  went  out 
of  Anna’s  face  and  great  tears  welled 
out  of  her  eyes  and  rolled  down  her 
cheeks.  When  she  could  control  her¬ 
self,  she  said: 

“Jim,  I’m  not  ashamed  of  loving  you. 
And  even  though  I  know  that  I  never 
can  have  you,  I’m  glad  that  I’ve  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  you.  I  can 
never  tell  you  how  much  this  talk  has 
helped  me.  All  I  can  say  is,  just  wait 
and  see!” 

(To  be  continued) 

—  A.  a.  — 

THE  BEST  FARM  CROP 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

American  Agriculturist  Achievement 
award.  When  she  was  receiving  this 
honor  at  the  state  Grange  meeting, 
Carl,  21,  was  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  where 
as  New  York  State  president  he  at¬ 
tended  the  national  meeting  of  the 
Junior  Vegetable  Growers’  Association. 
While  there  he  received  for  Eloise  the 
vegetable  growers’  $100  sectional 
scholarship  she  won  on  a  garden  proj¬ 
ect  last  summer.  The  project  was  a 
half  acre  of  squash  which  sold  for  $120 
in  the  market. 

When  Isabelle  left  home  for  Alfred 
University  she  sold  her  accumulated 
livestock  to  help  defray  expenses. 
Eloise  kept  her  two  Holsteins  and  re¬ 
ceives  a  regular  check  for  their  pro¬ 
duction. 

Carl  and  Lyle  specialize  in  raising 
purebred  Berkshires.  Carl  bought  his 
first  two  sows  eight  years  ago.  One 
died  from  sunstroke  and  the  breeder 
sent  him  a  replacement  free. 

“I  think  this  consideration  en¬ 
couraged  me  as  much  as  anything,” 
Carl  says.  “I  decided  I  was  going  to 
be  a  swine  breeder  and  some  day  help 
other  kids  as  I  had  been  helped.”  For 
three  years  he  has  been  leader  of  his 
4-H  Club  and  gives  swine  project  mem¬ 
bers  free  boar  service. 

When  Lyle  was  old  enough  to  go  in 
with  him,  Carl  gave  him  a  sow  for  a 
starter.  Now  they  have  25  pigs  and  are 
shooting  for  a  year  around  herd  of  50 
head  with  a  farrowing  and  feed  storage 
building.  In  addition  to  his  trip  to  the 
4-H  Congress,  Carl  has  won  highest 
score  in  a  state  vegetable  judging  con¬ 
test  and  was  a  member  of  the  state 
team  which  won  the  Snyder  Trophy 
at  the  1946  Vegetable  Growers’  meet¬ 
ing  in  Boston.  He  has  held  county  and 
state  record-keeping  championships 
and  has  captured  enough  firsts  with  his 
swine  to  add  considerably  to  the  family 
collection  of  blue  ribbons  and  bonds. 

In  addition  to  his  swine  interests, 
Lyle  owns  four  purebred  Holsteins  and 
grows  an  acre  of  potatoes  a  year.  Betty 
has  a  sheep  project  under  way  but 
specializes  in  gardening.  Her  older 
brothers  and  sisters  kid  her  quite  a 
bit  about  being  the  “baby”  of  the 
family  and  having  life  easy. 

“Imagine  having  time  to  be  cheer 
leader  and  get  to  all  the  basketball 
games,”  they  tease.  “You  don’t  know 
what  real  work  is.  How  do  you  ever 
expect  to  get  to  the  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress?”  But  they’re  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  Betty  does  her  full  share 
by  operating  the  milking  machine 
night  and  morning  and  helping  around 
the  house.  She  too  is  a  skilled  canner, 
and  since  the  family  started  renting 
locker  space  has  learned  how  to  proc¬ 
ess  foods  for  freezing.  Like  her  big 
sisters,  she  makes  her  own  clothes  and 
is  an  expert  mender. 


THE  ABC’s  OF  A  GOOD  SOLDIER 


TJ.  S.  Infantrymen,  Artillerymen 
and  Armored  Cavalrymen  are 
long  on  all  three.  That’s  why 
they’re  the  world’s  greatest 
soldiers. 

Check  yourself  against  these 
basic  qualifications.  If  you  have 
what  it  takes,  there  are  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  you  in 
the  Ground  Combat  Forces. 

You’ll  learn  to  handle  some  of 
the  finest  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment  made  ...  to  think  and  act 
when  the  chips  are  down  ...  to 
develop  the  qualities  of  leader¬ 
ship  that  are  so  essential  in  every 
walk  of  life. 


Today,  you  can  serve  in  one 
of  five  famed  combat  divisions 
now  in  the  Far  East.  Adventure, 
travel,  good  pay,  good  friends — 
all  these  can  be  yours  if  you 
measure  up.  Inquire  at  your 
U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Recruiting  Station. 

U.  S.  ARMY  AND  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 
RECRUITING  SERVICE 


CAREERS  WITH  A  FUTURE 

U.  S.  Army 


FREEd7rTY  GUTTER- CLEANING 


Simplified 

Improved 


Lower-Cost 


V  7-GO 

stv& 


* 


•  Let  the  E-Z-GO  Gutter  Cleaner  save  the 
messy,  time-wasting,  back-breaking  job  of  rak- 
.  ing  out  the  barn  gutter  and  shovelling  manure 

*  into  the  spreader.  E-Z-GO  is  the  most  compact, 

1*  "  dependable,  and  lowest  cost  machine  available 

LA®  for  cleaning  the  gutter  and  loading  the  manure. 

In  the  E-Z-GO  machine,  the  gutter  cleaner  and  the  loader  are 
built  together  as  one  unit,  and  are  run  by  one  motor  located  outside  your  barn. 
All  the  scraping  mechanism  that  works  inside  the  barn  lies  entirely  flat  in  the 
gutter  —  no  machinery  overhead,  no  reverse  tracks  through  another  portion  of  the 
barn,  no  complicated  switch  gear  for  back-and-forth  movement.  The  cleaner  can 

work  in  only  one  direction  —  to  remove  gutter  contents  towards  the  spreader 

outside. 

The  E-Z-GO  Gutter  Cleaner  is  so  easy  to  install  that  most  farmers  can  put  it 
in  themselves;  it  works  in  present  barn  gutters  as  well  as  new  ones.  Why  waste 
valuable  time  on  this  disagreeable  chore  .  .  .  write  for  full  information  quick! 


B.  HECKERMAN  IRON  WORKS 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TARPAULINS  *  TENTS 

Made  of  20  oz.  Water,  Flame  Proof  Reconditioned 
Canvas,  complete  with  eyelets  &  ropes. 

9x11  ft.  @  $5.94  ea.  16x20  ft.  @  $19.20  ea. 
9x16  ft.  @  8.64  ea.  18x22  ft.  @  23.76  ea. 
12x15  ft.  @  10.80  ea.  20x20  ft.  @  24.00  ea. 

14x16  ft.  @  13.44  ea.  22x36  ft.  @  47.52  ea. 

16x16  ft.  @  15.36  ea.  24x55  ft.  @  79.20  ea. 

Pyramidal  Tents  16x16  ft.  w.  Poles  @$26.00  ea. 
Command  PostTents7xl2  ft.  no  Poles  @  17.50  ea. 
Officer  Tents  9x9  ft.  no  Poles  @  17.50  ea. 

Squad  Tents  16x32  ft.  no  Poles  @  59.00  ea. 

HospitalWardTents  16x50  ft.  no  Poles  @  98.00  ea. 
Sold  on  Money  Back  Guarantee — Send  for  Circular 
&  Samples 

UPTON  SALES  CORP. 

351  W.  B’way,  M.  Y.  C.  COrtlandt  7  4604 


When  writinq  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 

New  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames,  also 
millwork,  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES,  INC. 

PEMBERTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City  Iowa. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  who! 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad," 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

American  JVGRicumimsr 


(402)  18 
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PRESERVING 

FALL  I11UITS 

By  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


ARIETY  comes  first 
in  canning  or  freez¬ 
ing  fruit — it  makes  a 
whale  of  a  difference 
what  you  start  with! 
Farm  people  can  live 
better  than  anybody 
else  if  they  grow  the 
best  varieties  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  —  not 
to  mention  chickens 
and  turkeys.  Once  you 
taste  the  improved 
varieties  you  never 
want  the  old  ones 
which  we  once 
thought  were  the  last  word.  The 
Elberta  peach  once  was  tops;  now 
the  Hale  family  has  pushed  ahead 
of  it;  the  J.  H.  Hale,  Hale  Haven 
and  the  South  Haven.  So  pick  your 
variety  at  its  very  best. 

For  sale  purposes  peaches  are  picked 
harder  than  for  canning  or  freezing. 
If  you  can’t  arrange  to  get  them  at 
exactly  the  right  stage  you  may  have 
to  spread  them  out  where  the  air  gets 
all  around  them  and  let  them  soften 
up  a  bit.  If  you  can  pick  your  own 
then  you  get  them  at  exactly  the  right 
stage.  A  ripe  peach  has  no  tint  of 
greenness,  is  soft  but  not  mushy. 

The  old  standard  method  of  peeling 
peaches  was  to  scald,  cold  dip,  then 
slip  the  skins  off.  Recent  advice  is  to 
hand  peel  peaches  for  freezing  be¬ 
cause  the  hot  dip  softens  the  outside 
of  the  peach  and  makes  a  less  desirable 
product.  This  is  possible  when  doing 
small  quantities. 

I  have  found  when  preparing  peaches 
for  canning  that  holding  a  colander-full 
of  them  under  running  water  flushes 
off  loose  fuzz  and  any  soil.  Then  if 
they  are  really  ripe,  a  sharp  knife 


run  around  the  stem  end  loosens  the 
skin,  which  can  be  stripped  off  easily. 
By  keeping  sirup  hot  and  making  a 
continuous  process  of  peeling,  heating 
the  halved  fruit  in  the  sirup,  packing 
and  processing,  the  fruit  does  not 
stand  around  long  enough  to  darken. 

When  preparing  peaches  to  freeze, 
the  system  should  be  to  avoid  expos¬ 
ing  the  peeled  fruit  to  the  air.  Have 
cold  sirup  in  the  carton — -more  can  be 
added  if  needed — peel  one  peach  at  a 
time  and  slice  directly  into  the  carton. 
Adding  ascorbic  acid  or  citric  acid  or 
a  combination  of  both  guarantees 
against  discoloration  of  peaches  even 
when  thawed  afterwards.  There  are 
now  combinations  of  these  acids  on 
the  market.  Directions  for  their  use 
are  given  on  the  container. 

The  accompanying  chart  gives  pro¬ 
portions  of  ascorbic  acid  to  use  with 
peaches,  but  the  same  applies  to  apri¬ 
cots  and  pears  as  well.  However,  most 
people  prefer  to  can  pears,  using 
freezer  space  for  other  things  which 
yield  a  more  satisfactory  product.  The 
Bartlett  pear  is  suggested  as  giving 
a  good  but  not  excellent  frozen  pear. 

Besides  the  orthodox  way  of  can¬ 
ning  plums  in  sirup,  a  quick  way  is  to 
pack  the  washed,  pricked  plums  in 
jars,  add  V2  to  %  cup  sugar  to  each 
quart,  fill  the  jar  with  boiling  water 
and  process  in  the  boiling  water  bath 
for  20  minutes.  This  gives  a  product 
for  family  use — nothing  fancy! 

But  here  is  something  more  or  less 
fancy  for  special  occasions  such  as 
around  cold  slices  of  meat  or  as  a  des¬ 
sert  when  a  color  scheme  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out.  It  is  Creme  de  Menthe  Pear 
or  just  Mint  Pear  if  you  prefer  it  that 
way.  Follow  the  instructions  for  can¬ 
ning  pears  given  in  the  accompanying 


chart.  Then  when  the  hot  pears  are 
packed  in  the  jars  and  the  boiling- 
sirup  has  been  poured  over  them,  to 
each  quart  jar  add  teaspoon  mint 
extract  and  enough  pure  green  color¬ 
ing  to  get  a  pleasing  green  tint.  Pro¬ 
cess  in  boiling  water  as  directed  in  the 
chart. 

While  you  are  doing  peaches  a  little 
extra  conserve  will  set  you  up  with 


those  lucky  enough  to  get  any  of  it. 

MILDRED'S  PEACH  CONSERVE 

6  lbs.  peaches  2  tablespoons  chopped 

6  lbs.  sugar  peach  pits 

4  oranges  (rind  of  2)  !4  cup  Maraschino  cherries 

I  cup  walnut  meats  (if  desired) 

Grate  rind  of  2  oranges.  Peel  and 
slice  peaches;  peel  oranges;  remove 
sections  whole  if  possible.  Combine 
fruit,  fruit  pits  and  sugar;  let  stand 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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—  FOR 

TO  PREPARE 


CANNING 

TYPE  OF  SIRUP 


APPLES 

Peel,  quarter  or  slice  thin.  Pack 
and  cover  with  boiling  sirup. 

APPLESAUCE 

Wash,  quarter,  core.  Add  a 
little  water  and  cook  until  soft. 
Sieve  or  put  through  food  mill 
to  remove  skins.  Sweeten  if 
desired.  Pack  boiling  hot, 

APRICOTS 

Cut  in  halves,  peel  (if  desired), 
pit;  pack  tightly,  cups  down¬ 
ward,  cover  with  boiling  sirup. 

BLACKBERRIES  AND  BLUEBERRIES 

Cap  and  stem ;  pack  tightly 
into  jars ;  cover  with  boiling 
sirup  OR  Put  filled  jars  into 
cooker  of  actively  boiling 
water,  cover,  turn  off  heat,  let 
stand  until  cold. 

PEACHES 

Scald  about  1  minute ;  cold  dip ; 
peel;  halve;  pack  cups  down¬ 
ward;  cover  with  boiling  sirup 
or  water  OR  simmer  for  5  min¬ 
utes  in  hot  liquid.  Pack  hot. 

PEARS 

Peel ;  halve ;  core.  Boil  in  sirup 
for  1  minute.  Pack  hot ;  cover . 
with  boiling  sirup  or  water. 

PLUMS  OR  PRUNES 

Prick;  simmer  in  sirup  for  3 
minutes.  Pack;  cover  with 
boiling  sirup. 


Thin ;  1  cup  sugar 
to  3  cups  liquid 


Sugar  added  to 
sweeten 


PROCESS  in  Boil - 
rng  Water  Bath 

PINTS  QUARTS 

15  min.  18  min. 


10  min.  10  min. 


Medium ; 

1 

cup 

sugar  to 

2 

cups 

20  min. 

25 

min. 

water 

— 

Medium ; 

1 

cup 

sugar  to 

2 

cups 

15  min. 

20 

min. 

water 

Medium ; 

1 

cup 

sugar  to 

2 

cups 

25  min. 

30 

min. 

water 

15  min. 

15  min. 

Medium; 

1 

cup 

sugar  to 

2 

cups 

water 

-v- 

20  min. 

20 

min. 

Medium  or 

heavy ; 

1  cup  sugar 

to  1 

15  min. 

20 

min. 

cup  water 


—  FOR  F  REEZING— 

APPLES 

Peel;  core;  cut  in  %-inch  slices;  steam  1%  minutes;  cool  in  air;  pack  dry 
— no  sugar  or  sirup. 

APPLESAUCE 

Prepare  according  to  favorite  recipe ;  package  in  heavily  paraffined  con¬ 
tainers  ;  freeze.  S'erve  as  dessert  while  still  slightly  frosted. 

APRICOTS 

Cut  into  halves;  pit;  proceed  as  for  peaches  (see  below). 

BLACKBERRIES  ' 

Wash;  sort;  use  only  fully  ripened  ones.  For  use  as  dessei-t  pack  in  40  to 
50  per  cent  sirup  (approx.  2  cups  sugar  to  2  cups  water).  For  jam  or  pie, 
mix  4  parts  fruit  with  1  part  dry  sugar. 

BLUEBERRIES 

Use  only  large,  tender,  well-ripened  berries.  Stem,  wash,  cover  with  40  or 
45  per  cent  sirup  OR  4  to  5  pounds  fruit  to  1  pound  sugar. 

CRANBERRIES 

Wash;  stem;  eliminate  poor  berries.  Pack  dry  (no  sugar  or  sirup). 

PEACHES 

Immerse  sun-x-ipened  peaches  in  boiling  water  just  long  enough  to  loosen 
the  skins — or,  you  can  peel  them  without  dipping;  dip  into  cold  water; 
drain.  Peel  one  peach  at  a  time;  halve;  quarter  or  slice  the  peach  directly 
into  a  heavily  paraffined  carton  containing  cold  six-up  (60-65  per  cent) ; 
fill  to  within  %  inch  of  top.  Cover  pieces  completely;  close  packages 
immediately ;  freeze  promptly. 

Ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C)  prevents  discolox-ation.  Dissolve  %  teaspoon 
of  the  powder  in  each  4  cups  of  sirup.  Prepare  just  enough  to  use  at  one 
time  as  it  loses  strength  on  standing. 

PEARS 

Peel;  core;  quarter.  Cover  immediately  with  40  to  50  per  cent  sirup- 
Ascorbic  acid  may  be  added  in  same  proportion  as  for  peaches. 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES 

Sort;  halve;  pit.  Cover  with  50  to  60  per  cent  sirup. 
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No.  2398.  Beruitlea  tab  yoite  dress 
with  a  fan  pleated  skirt  has  a  midriff 
pantie  pattern  included.  Sizes  6  mos., 
1,  2,  3.  Size  2  dress,  1%  yards  35-inch; 
panties,  %  yard  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2162.  Single  breasted  two-piece 
dress  with  a  rippling  peplum  has  a  six. 
gore  skirt.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  4% 
yards  35-inch. 

No.  2489.  Dust  ruffle  dress  has 
pointed  basque  bodice  to  echo  the 
shoulder  yoke,  puffed  sleeves  and  bow- 
tied  sash.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  23/i 
yards  35-inch. 

No.  2475.  Trim,  action-back  casual 
dress  has  tab  yoke  to  accent  with  fire- 


cracxer  red  rickrack.  Sizes  12  to  20; 
36  to  48.  Size  36,  4%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2729.  Non-skid  shoulder  straps 
and  pretty  potholders  distinguish  this 
waist-whittling  apron.  Sizes,  small, 
medium,  large  and  extra  large.  Medi¬ 
um  size  requires  1%  yards  35-inch; 
potholders,  y2  yard  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  20 
cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted. 
Add  15  cents  for  our  new  Summer  Fash¬ 
ion  Book  with  over  150  pattern  designs 
for  all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SER¬ 
VICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


At  Occi  'Ztoccae 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

P  REAMY  cottage  cheese  is  one  of 
7^  the  foods  typical  of  good  country 
living  and  I  like  to  have  it  on  hand  in 
the  refrigerator.  It  gives  a  lift  to  an 
otherwise  ordinary  meal  and  is  an  in¬ 
expensive  source  of  protein.  Most  coun¬ 
try  women  have  their  own  good  meth¬ 
od  of  making  it,  but  for  those  who  are 
new  to  the  farm  I  will  give  my  way. 

Set  to  sour  in  a  warm  place  (72°) 
fresh  skimmed  milk  (a  quart  of  milk 
makes  about  6  ounces  or  1  small  cup 
of  cheese).  To  hasten  the  souring,  add 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk  having  a  clean, 
sharp,  acid  flavor,  using  about  1  cup 
to  every  4  quarts  of  milk.  When  the 
mflh  has  thickened,  it  should  have  a 
Pleasant,  acid  smell  and  flavor,  and  a 
smooth,  soft,  jelly-like  curd. 

Let  thickened  curd  set  an  hour  or 
s°>  then  heat  slowly,  cutting  curd  and 
occasionally  stirring  gently  until  it  is 
more  than  lukewarm,  or  about  125°. 
into  cheesecloth  bag  and  drain 
thout  squeezing  or  twisting  the  bag 
tjw.  ah°ut  4  hours  or  until  curds  are 
to  taste  and  mix  in  plenty 
heavy  cream. 

A  tray  of  little  balls  of  cottage 
eese  topped  with  slices  of  stuffed 
1Ves  3S  welcomed  at  church  and 


grange  suppers,  at  food  sales  and  pic¬ 
nics.  It  is  good  mixed  with  chopped 
chives,  parsley,  olives,  peppers,  pimien- 
tos,  nuts  or  cucumbers.  Serve  these 
mixtures  in  a  bowl,  or  spread  thickly 
on  large  lettuce  leaves,  roll  leaves,  se¬ 
cure  with  toothpick  and  chill.  Serve  as 
individual  salads  with  mayonnaise  or 
French  dressing. 

For  stuffed  pepper  rings,  remove 
slice  from  stem  end  of  green  pepper, 
also  seeds  and  veins;  stuff  with  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  and  chill  12  hours.  Slice 
with  sharp,  hot  knife,  place  on  tomato 
slice  on  lettuce  with  French  dressing. 
If  there  isn’t  time  to  chill,  cut  pepper 
rings  one-third  inch  thick  and  fill  with 
cottage  cheese. 

For  dessert,  cheese  pie  is  a  favorite 
with  many  families,  and  a  famous  res¬ 
taurant  features  a  luscious  cheese  pie 
as  its  dessert  specialty. 

—  A. A.  — 

MAKE  A  WRIST 
PINCUSHION 

Make  a  small  pincushion  about  the 
size  of  a  small  powder  puff.  Make  it 
from  any  material  you  have  on  hand 
and  stuff  it  with  cotton.  Attach  to  it 
an  elastic  band  that  just  fits  the  wrist. 
Wear  it  on  the  wrist  while  you  are 
sewing.  A  handy  place  for  that  basting 
needle  and  the  pins  you  are  always 
using. — B.  C. 


•  No  last-minute  dash  to  the  grocer’s 
when  you  want  to  bake  “right  now.” 
Fleischmann’s  modem  Dry  Yeast  keeps 
for  weeks  on  "the  pantry  shelf.  It’s 
ACTIVE.  Just  as  easy  to  use  as  com¬ 
pressed  yeast.  One  package  equals  one 
compressed  yeast  cake  in  any  recipe. 
Here’s  the  way  to  solve  the  problem  of 
having  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  always 
within  reach — with  no  chance  of  spoiling! 
Get  Fleischmann’s  Fast  Rising  Dry  Yeast 
today.  At  your  grocer’s. 


#  KEEPS  ON 
PANTRY  SHELF 

RIGHT  THERE 
WHEN  YOU 
NEED  IT 


"Butter-Cake  Rick". .  "Angel-Food  Light ” 


GOLDEN  CHIFFON  CAKE 


2  cups  sifted  Gold 
Medal  flour 
(don’t  pack) 

1%  cups  sugar 

3  tsps.  Davis 
Double-Acting 
Baking  Powder 

1  tsp.  salt 
Vz  cup  salad  oil, 
such  as  Wesson 
or  Mazola 


7  unbeaten  egg 
yolks 

%  cup  water 
2  tsps.  grated 
lemon  rind 
2  tsps.  vanilla 
1  cup  egg 
whites 
(7  or  8) 

14  tsp.  cream  of 
tartar 


Sift  together  flour,  sugar,  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  salt.  (Important— don’t  risk 
failure. ..be  sure  to  use  Davis  Double- 
Acting  Baking  Powder.)  Make  a  well 
and  add  in  order  salad  oil,  egg  yolks, 
water,  lemon  rind  and  vanilla.  Beat 
with  spoon  until  smooth.  Place  egg 
whites  and  cream  of  tartar  in  large 
mixing  bowl.  Whip  until  whites  form 
extra-stiff  peaks.  Do  not  underbeat! 
Pour  egg  yolk  mixture  gradually  over 
egg  whites,  gently  folding  with  rubber 


IT  NEVER  LETS  YOU  DOWN... 


scraper  just  until  blended.  Do  not  stir. 
Pour  into  ungreased  pan  (use  10  inch 
tube  pan,  4  inches  deep) .  Bake  55  min¬ 
utes  in  slow  moderate  oven  preheated 
to  325  degrees  F.  Then  increase  heat 
to  moderate  (350  degrees  F.)  for  10  to 
15  minutes  or  until  top  springs  back 
when  lightly  touched.  Turn  pan  upside 
down,  placing  tube  part  over  neck  of 
funnel  or  bottle  and  let  hang  until 
cold.  Loosen  with  spatula  and  remove 
from  pan. 

You’ll  always  find  your  baking  is 
uniformly  successful  when  you  use 
Davis.  Get  a  can  of  Davis  Double- 
Acting  Baking  Powder  today. 


DAVIS 

Double-Acting 

BAKING 

IBS 

POWDER 

NEW  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN.  Make  up  to  100%  profit 
—  without  experience  —  showing  Christinas,  Everyday 
Card  assortments.  Wrappings,  Stationery,  Coasters.  Un¬ 
usual,  attractive.  Bonus.  Special  offers.  Send  for  free 
samples  30  different  Name  Imprinted  Christmas  Cards 
50  for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.00  and  $2.00,  Stationery. 
Coasters.  Christmas,  Everyday  assortments  on  approval. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
90  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Mass. 


MAKE  SEA  SHELL 

EASTERN  STAR  BROOCH  PIN 

Everything  supplied  to  make  6  Pins  in  full  color*, 
easily  made,  full  instructions  with  pictures.  Retail 
value  $12.00.  Cost  of  KIT  $2.00.  Illustrated  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  on  making  Shelieraft  Jewelry  and  Novelties. 
FREE,  with  KIT.  DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIO, 
Dept.  65  BAY  PINES,  FLORIDA 
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PRESERVING 
FALL  FRUITS 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 
overnight.  Cook  until  thick.  Add  Mara¬ 
schino  cherries  and  walnut  meats  and 
cook  until  just  heated  through.  Pour 
into  sterile  jars  or  glasses.  Seal  jars 
or  if  in  glasses,  paraffin  heavily. 

While  the  fruit  season  is  on,  don’t 
forget  the  fruit  puree  which  can  be 
made  of  fully  ripe  fruit,  berries, 
peaches,  plums  and  apricots  being 
favored  for  the  purpose.  Just  wash 
and  trim  the  fruit,  heat  briefly  to  pre¬ 
serve  color  and  flavor,  then  put  through 
a  sieve  or  food  mill.  Add  a  small 
amount  of  sugar — taste  to  see  when  it 
is  right.  Start  with  about  %  cup  of 
sugar  per  pint  of  puree  and  add  more 
if  required.  Cool,  package  and  freeze 
immediately.  This  puree  works  up  into 
many  useful  recipes,  fruit  whips,  frost- 
ings  and  fillings,  or  it  may  substitute 
for  crushed  or  chopped  fruit  in 
familiar  recipes. 

Now  just  a  few  jogs  to  your  memory : 

Handle  fruits  to  prevent  bruising. 

Pick  at  right  stage  of  maturity. 

Wash  to  remove  all  molds  or  possible 
causes  of  spoilage. 

Work  with  clean  tools  on  clean 
surfaces. 

Put  up  only  perfect  fruit.  Use  im¬ 
perfect  or  very  ripe  (NOT  spoiled) 
fruit  for  jams,  frozen  purees,  or  for 
immediate  uses. 

Leave  one  inch  headspace  above 
solid  food  in  jars  —  %  inch  above 
liquid. 

Remove  air  bubbles  by  running  knife 
or  spatula  around  sides  of  jar  before 
putting  lid  in  place. 

Wipe  top  and  threads  of  jar  free  of 
all  seeds  or  pulp  with  a  hot  damp 
cloth. 

Seal  jars  according  to  instructions 
for  type  of  jar  being  used. 

Keep  boiling  water  one  inch  over 
tops  of  jars  throughout  processing 
period. 

Cool  jars  on  wooden  or  cloth  surface, 
standing  them  at  least  one  inch  apart. 

Store  in  dark,  cool,  dry  place. 

The  pressure  cooker  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  boiling  water  bath  by 
keeping  the  temperature  at  212  de¬ 
grees  for  the  same  periods  given  for 
the  boiling  water  bath.  This  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  where  altitude  causes  water 
to  boil  at  lower  temperatures.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  bath  is 
preferred  for  acid  fruits  and  tomatoes. 

If  ascorbic  acid  is  available  at  the 
drugstore  only  in  tablet  form,  2  one- 


This  crocheted  pineapple  doily 
makes  a  charming  centerpiece.  It  is 
I4V2  inches  round,  and  the  stitches 
are  simple.  The  pattern.  No.  NE- 
1103,  contains  complete  instructions, 
inclose  10  cents  in  coin  and  address 
Embroidery  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Enclose  15  cents 
1  extra  for  our  Needlework  Book. 


BABY  BATH  CHEST:  Two  6-inch  guard  boards  nailed  to  the  top  of  a  dis¬ 
carded  dresser  serve  as  the  baby's  bathrack  and  clothing  chest  at  our 
house.  The  dresser  top  is  covered  with  a  long  crib  pad  and  the  wallpaper  is 
protected  by  a  strip  of  plastic  silk. 

When  the  baby  was  tiny,  the  dresser  top  space  was  large  enough  to  hold 
both  him  and  his  wash  basin.  Later  we  put  the  basin  on  an  adjoining  stand; 
and  now,  although  he  is  bathed  in  the  family  tub,  the  chest  still  makes  an 
ideal  dressing  table.  There  are  small  hooks  on  the  guard  boards,  front  and 
back,  for  anchoring  a  safety  strap.  The  top  drawer  holds  medical  and  toilet 
equipment,  wash  cloths  and  towels.  Clothing  and  bedding  are  kept  in  the 

second  and  third  drawers. 


grain  tablets  or  a  100  mg  and  a  25  mg 
tablet  will  give  the  amount  required 
for  each  pint  of  fruit. 

In  Freezing 

Leave  y2  inch  headspace  in  carton 
or  bag  if  -packed  without  liquid— one 
inch  if  packed  with  sirup  or  for  purees 
or  crushed  fruits. 

In  glass  jars  or  tin  cans  leave  1  y2 
inches  head  space. 

In  dry  sugar;  mix  fruits  and  sugar 
until  all  sugar  is  dissolved  and  suffi¬ 
cient  sirup  is  formed  to  cover  the  fruit 
when  packed.  If  necessary,  press  fruit 
down  in  package  until  sirup  covers 
fruit. 

Crumpled  waxed  paper  is  sometimes 
used  to  keep  fruit  submerged  in  sirup. 


FACTS  a#*? 
FANCIES 


Frozen  Cooked  Foods 


DR.  FAITH  FENTON,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  specialist  in  food  and  nutri¬ 
tion,  has  done  a  lot  of  research  on 
frozen  cooked  foods,  and  the  following 
hints  on  the  subject  come  from  her: 

There  is  a  definite  time  limit  as  to 
storage  of  cooked  food,  so  freeze  in 
small  quantities. 

Frozen  cooked  foods  present  greater 
hazards  as  to  bacterial  infection  than 
do  frozen  fresh  foods.  Thawed  food 
becomes  stale;  therefore  heat  and  serve 
at  once.  A  short  reheating  period  is 
also  important  because  the  bacteria 
become  active  then. 

For  stews,  freeze  just  the  meat  and 
gravy.  Go  easy  on  the  spices;  pepper 
sometimes  becomes  bitter.  To  serve, 
thaw  and  then  add  freshly  cooked 
vegetables. 

Freezing  bread  keeps  it  from  getting 
stale.  Leave  the  sealed  wrapper  on  it 
while  heating,  and  do  not  heat  to  the 
scorching  point. 

Rolls  baked  and  sealed  before  freez¬ 
ing,  then  reheated  in  the  wrapper  just 
before  eating,  give  best  results.  The 
same  applies  to  cake.  Dr.  Fenton  found 
that  roll  dough  put  in  the  freezer 
without  rising  did  not  rise  (apparently 
the  freezing  did  something  to  the  glu¬ 
ten  in  the  flour),  and  rolls  allowed  to 
rise  before  being  frozen  and  then  put 
in  the  oven  solidly  frozen  had  a  smaller 
volume  and  coarser  texture  than  those 


baked  before  freezing. 

Freezer  space  is  too  valuable  to  ac¬ 
comodate  much  cooked  food,  says  Dr. 
Fenton.  It  should  be  thought  of  as  a 
temporary  or  emergency  measure. 

—  A.  a.  — 

TENDERIZING  MEAT 

TWO  WAYS  are  mainly  used  to 
make  the  less  tender  grades  of  meat 
more  acceptable.  One  is  to  grind  the 
meat;  this  cuts  the  connective  tissue 
into  small  bits.  After  this  it  can  be 
broiled,  panbroiled  or  baked,  as  ham- 
burg  patties  on  top  of  the  stove,  as 
loaves  for  oven  baking,  or  spread  on 
toast  and  cooked  quickly  by  the  heat 
of  the  broiler. 

The  other  way  to  tenderize  meat  is 
by  long,  slow  cooking  with  moisture, 
or  by  faster  cooking  in  a  pressure 
saucepan.  It  may  be  covered  and  cook¬ 
ed  in  its  own  juice  or  with  added  water 
or  other  liquid  until  tender.  Browning 
the  meat  first  in  a  little  hot  fat  before 
this  moist  cooking  gives  it  better  flav¬ 
or  and  color  and  provides  brown  color 
for  the  gravy — i.  e.  Swiss  steaks,  pot 
roasts  and  brown  stews. 

The  old  method  of  pounding  the  meat 
before  cooking  also  helps  to  make  it 
tender;  any  grass-fed  steak  will  need 
this  treatment.  When  making  Swiss 
steak,  flour  should  be  pounded  into  the 
meat  to  save  juices  and  flavor. 

Extra  aids  to  tenderness  are  acids, 
tomato  or  vinegar,  added  to  the  meat. 
Tomato  is  good  as  the  liquid  in  stews, 
potroasts  and  Swiss  steak,  and  a  little 
vinegar  added  to  the  water  for  pot- 
roast  helps  to  make  it  tender. 

Whatever  method  is  used  to  cook 
meat,  low  or  moderate  heat  gives  best 
results. 

—  a.  a.  — 

FRUIT  STAINS 

THE  old  rule  of  pouring  boiling 
water  on  fresh  fruit  stains  to  re¬ 
move  them  has  several  exceptions 
which  it  is  well  to  remember.  Miss 
Margaret  Furry,  textile  chemist  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  fresh  peach,  pear,  cherry  and 
plum  stains  contain  enough  tannin  to 
be  darkened  by  the  heat;  therefore, 
such  stains  require  cool  water  and 
glycerine  or  a  soapless  shampoo.  (Soap 
would  only  set  the  stain.) 

First,  sponge  the  stain  with  cool 
water,  then  work  a  little  glycerine  or 
soapless  shampoo  into  the  stain,  rub¬ 
bing  lightly  between  the  hands.  Let 
stand  several  hours,  then  apply  a  few 
drops  of  vinegar  and  allow  to  remain  a 
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minute  or  two  before  rinsing  thor¬ 
oughly  with  water. 

The  same  method  applies  for  wool 
or  silk,  neither  of  w hich  should  ever  be 
subjected  to  the  boiling  water  treat¬ 
ment.  Cool  water  and  glycerine  are 
also  recommended  for  removing  tomato 
juice  and  catsup  stains. 

—  A.  A.  — 

TRAINING  YOUTH  FOR 
LEADERSHIP 

UP  GOUVERNEUR  way  in  St.  Law- 
rence  County,  N.  Y.,  folks  say 
people  like  Mrs.  Maude  Coffey  are 
partly  responsible  for  America  being 
such  a  grand  place  and  why  our  way 
of  life  cannot  fail. 

Mrs.  Coffey,  president  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  County  4-H  Leaders  Associ¬ 
ation,  has  taught  in  one-room  school- 
houses  for  35  years,  27  of  these  being 
in  the  Little  Bow  Griffith  school  across 
the  road  from  the  Coffey’s  150-acre 
dairy  farm.  She  has  been  leader  of  the 
Little  Bow  Griffith  4-H  Club  for  15 


MRS.  MAUDE  COFFEY 

years  and  there  are  very  few  farmers 
in  the  community  who  haven’t  come 
under  her  guidance  either  in  4-H  work 
or  as  a  student. 

She  enjoys  “seeing  the  youngsters 
grow  and  develop”  more  than  anything 
else  connected  with  her  work  and  has 
inaugurated  several  aids  to  help  hold 
the  interest  of  club  members.  At  every 
meeting  some  adult  is  asked  to  act  as 
critic,  giving  his  impression  of  the  club 
and  suggesting  where  they  could  im¬ 
prove.  Her  club  is  divided  in  two  teams 
and  each  fall  the  team  with  the  best 
attendance  and  all-around  job  in  club 
work  is  honored  at  a  banquet  prepared 
by  the  losers. 

Each  club  member  is  scored  on  per¬ 
formance  during  the  year  and  those 
doing  the  best  are  presented  awards 
by  the  club. 

Now  that  -their  two  daughters  are 
married  and  settled  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  Mrs.  Coffey  helps  her  husband 
do  chores  for  16  head  of  cattle  each 
morning.  She  helps  with  the  haying  in¬ 
summer  but  draws  the  line  at  milking 
first  calf  heifers.  She  says  “They’re  too 
fidgety!” 

—  A.  A.  -  • 

AROUT  COOKING  MEAT 

According  to  recent  tests  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  state  experiment  stations,  broi  - 
ing  meat  conserves  best  the  importan 
vitamins  found  in  meat — thiamine, 
riboflavin  and  niacin.  Frying  rates  nex 
best,  with  roqsting  a  close  third  or 
perhaps  on  a  par  with  f rying.  Ekais 
ing  rates  fourth  place,  and  stewing  or 
boiling  last. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Rapid  cooling  of  hard-cooked  egg? 
will  help,  keep  a  green  ring  from  form 
ing  around  the  yolks. 


r 
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More  Milk — Fewer  lows? 

About  a  year  ago  I  wrote  that  the 
only  way  they  got  greater  milk  produc¬ 
tion  in  some  Vermont  counties  was  to 
increase  the  number  of  cows.  I  think 
that’s  changing.  More  cows  mean  more 
labor,  bigger  barns,  bigger  grain  bills 
and  bigger  investments.  I’ll  even  go  so 
far  as  to  predict  that  it  won’t  be  many 
years  before  there  are  more  people 
than  cows  in  Vermont  but  there  will 
also  be  more  milk  per  cow. 

Vermont  men  have  really  done  things 
with  their  barns  and  equipment  and 
are  now  starting  after  greater  produc¬ 
tion  with  the  same  number  of  cows. 
While  I've  heard  some  criticism  of  ar¬ 
tificial  breeding,  more  and  more  are 
going  into  it  as  a  good  way  to  improve 
herd  production  averages.  They  are 
raising  more  of  their  own  stock  now, 
too.  Calves  by  good  sires  out  of  their 
best  cows  are  being  raised  to  take  the 
place  of  the  poor  producers  on  the 
milking  line.  One  big  reason  for  culling 
out  the  poor  producers,  of  course,  is  the 
price  of  beef.  It’s  not  hard  to  pull  a 
20-pound  producer  out  of  the  line  when 
the  butcher  offers  two  hundred  dollars 
or  more  for  her! 

Raising  Rcplacviiibiils 

For  a  time  the  price  of  milk  and 
calf  starters  practically  prohibited 
raising  one’s  own  replacements,  but 
now  with  grades  costing  from  $250  up, 
men  would  rather  raise  their  own  stock 
than  pay  the  high  price  and  run  the 
risk  of  bringing  disease  into  the  herd. 

The  intensive  pasture  improvement 
of  the  past  decade — brought  to  a  head 
by  the  Green  Pastures  Contest  which 
has  604  Vermont  farms  entered — has 
been  another  great  step  forward.  One 
man  told  me  that  he  had  intended  to 
buy  some  high  producers  after  he  had 
a  good  roughage  program  under  way. 
He  developed  the  good  roughage  and 
found  that  he  already  had  some  mighty 
good  cows! 

All  through  the  countryside — New 
York,  New  England  and  everywhere  I 
?o  in  the  Northeast — I  see  shiny  new 
farm  machinery,  modern  bairns  with 
glistening  steel,  aluminum  and  other 
fireproof  type  roofs  and  lots  of  good 
paint. 

If  necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
mn,  then  it’s  the  father  of  efficiency, 
because  these  improvements,  new  ma¬ 
chines  and  so  forth  are  necessary  to 
'eep  farms  in  the  black  these  days 
|v  len  ft  takes  more  than  a  strong  back 
0  make  both  ends  meet.  The  lifetime 
roofs,  the  rodent-proof  grain  rooms, 

0  sPeedy  milking  machines,  the  elec- 
no  fences — even  the  automatic  stoves, 
,leezers  and  refrigerators  in  the  farm 
1Quse  kitchen — all  add  up  to  better 
Production  per  man  hour  and  lower 
0SlS  because  more  time  can  be  spent 
m  Producing  and  less  in  maintaining. 

fewer  Widows 

of^nfn^S  *"°  rn°dern  engineering,  much 
he  man-killing  work  is  'being  re- 
th°Ied  from  farming  and  I’ll  betcha 
see  ln  another  generation  you  won’t 
th  '  S°  many  farm  widows  passing 
last  lonely  years  in  our  small, 
JJJ  villa&es.  The  old  man  will  be 
int  ,^ere  with  her  except  for  brief 
I  ccmk'^8  w^en  b*e  hops  into  his  heli- 
ter  er  sI>ra-V  the  tomatoes  or  scat- 
nJce  Pallets  for  a  shower  on  the  back 

Pasture! 


H.  D.  Holcombe,  secretary  of  the 
Troy,  Pennsylvania,  Fair,  tells  me  that 
every  farmer  he  has  talked  to  since 
announcing  the  grass  silage  contest  at 
his  fair  puts  up  grass  silage.  “Until 
your  first  letter  I  had  never  heard  of 
grass  silage,”  Holcombe  says.  “It’s  an 
interesting  development  to  me  because 
my  Father,  in  the  very  early  nineties, 
introduced  corn  silage  to  this  section 
as  he  had — strange  to  say — the  world’s 
champion  Hereford  herd  as  a  hobby. 
We  still  have  the  gold  medal  won  in 
Madison  Square  Garden.  In  1898  our 
whitefaces  were  sold  to  a  man  in 
Kansas.” 

And  speaking  of  silage,  several  fair 
secretaries  are  afraid  that  farmers 
won’t  want  to  open  their  silos  in  time 
to  get  a  sample  for  exhibit  purposes. 
I  don’t  believe  they  have  much  to 
worry  about.  The  silage  should  be 
checked  occasionally  anyway  and  it 
won’t  take  much  time  to  reach  under 
a  little  top  spoilage  to  get  a  couple 
of  handfuls  of  good  silage— and  then 
just  a  minute  to  cover  the  hole  up 
again.  On  top  of  that,  if  late  August 
and  early  September  run  true  to  form, 
lots  of  silos  are  going  to  be  open  at 
fair  time  to  supplement  pastures. 

The  chances  are  you’ll  see  a  grass 
silage  exhibit  at  your  fair  this  year 
because  81  fairs  in  counties  from  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  the  most  westerly  New  York 
County,  to  Washington  County,  Maine, 
the  most  easterly  county  in  the  United 
States,  will  have  exhibits. 

English  Silage 

I  have  an  interesting  letter  from  W. 
J.  Langdon  of  Wiltshire,  England,  who 
says  they  are  putting  up  grass  silage 
because  they  still  can’t  get  cheap  im¬ 
ported  cattle  food.  It’s  rare  to  see  tall 
silos  over  there,  he  writes,  so  many 
are  trying  a  new  method.  He  is  making 
trench  silos  30  feet  long,  5  feet  deep, 
15  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  12  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom.  The  grass  (hop 
trefoil,  red  clover  and  ryegrass  )  is  cut 
as  young  as  ‘reasonable’  and  collected 
from  the  swathes  by  a  buck  rake  con¬ 
nected  to  the  hydraulic  lift  at  the  reafT 
of  his  tractor.  The  tractor  dumps  the 
long  grass  without  stopping.  He  doesn’t 
wilt  but  adds  molasses  to  each  layer 
of  grass  at  a  rate  of  about  iy2  quarts 
to  the  ton.  Occasionally  the  tractor  is 
run  back  and  forth  to  pack  the  grass 
and  force  out  air.  The  pit  is  filled  three 
feet  above  ground  level,  the  sides 
trimmed,  covered  with  straw  and  then 
a  foot  of  chalk  to  weigh  it  down.  They 
find  this  the  cheapest  way  to  make 
silage  without  extra  machinery  or  tall 
silos.  Mr.  Langdon  points  out,  however, 
that  their  cattle  lie  outdoors  the  year 
’round. 

I’ve  noticed  that  men  who  are  chop¬ 
ping  grass  in  the  field  and  blowing  it 
into  a  trailer  towed  behind  the  chop¬ 
per  lose  a  great  deal  every  time  they 
make  a  turn.  The  trailer  swings  away 
from  the  blower  pipe.  They  tell  me 
some  machines  are  designed  to  let  the 
stack  swing  with  the  trailer  but  men 
don’t  take  the  couple  of  minutes  to 
make  sure  it’s  working.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  collar  joint  in  the  pipe  and 
a  rope  fastened  to  the  nozzle  to  keep 
it  always  pointing  at  the  middle  of  the 
wagon  would  save  a  lot  of  chopped 
grass.  It’s  too  hard  to  mow  and  wind¬ 
row  to  waste  any  after  the  tough  work 
is  done!  What  do  YOU  think,? 
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Supply  is  limited 


1948  EDITION  OF 
FAMOUS  BOOK 


"Finer  Canned  and 
Frozen  Fruits'' 

Tells  how  to  get  brighter 
color,  firmer  texture, 
finer  flavor  simply  by 
making  syrups  with 
KARO  Syrup,  sugar  and 
water.  Easy,  sure  — 
proved  by  thousands  of 
women,  beginners  and 
experts  alike. 


Recipes  galore!  All  fruits,  pickles, 
relishes,  preserves!  Delightful  ways 
of  serving  fruits  you  freeze  or  can! 


FREE! 


A  mine  of  canning  and  freezing  information! 


- SEND  TODAY! - 

KARO  Syrup,  Dept.  S  7, 

P.  O.  Box  172,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Send  me — free — copy  of  "Finer  Canned 
and  Frozen  Fruits", 


I 

I 
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Name — 
Address- 
City — 


State 


Red  Label 
for  canning 
and  freezing 


Get  Kerr*,*  for 

easy *  sure  canning! 


Just  screw  band  down  tight  before 
you  process.  Jars  seal  as  they  cool 
—  no  retightening.  Easy?  Cushion- 
seal  of  Kerr  lid  is  secret  of  success. 
Easy  to  test  — for  sure  seal !  Millions 
prefer  Kerr.  Stock  up  today  at 
your  dealer’s. 


Insist  on  Kerr,  the  only 
“ Self  Sealing”*  brand — 
teith  exclusive  cushion-seal 


,  24-page  Modern  Homemaker  plus 
jar  labels.  Write  KERR,  Dept. 
*  H-50  ,  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 


^wetsnvt  TRACT 


And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet, 
ji  Get  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  They 
gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive  tract. 
This  permits  all|  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  to 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  relief 
from  indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 

Buy  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills,  33<i  at  any  drug¬ 
store,  today.  “Unbloek”your  intestinal  tract  for  real 
relief  from  indigestion. 


RUPTURE-EASER 


A  strong,  form  fitting,  washable  support.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjust¬ 
able  leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation  support.  For  men  or 
women.  Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the 
lowest  part  of  the  abdomen.  Specify  right  or 
left  side  or  double. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  E.  12th,  Dept.  AA ~-T,  KaTisas  City  6,  Mo. 
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GET  FREE  SAMPLES  OF  CHRISTMAS 

CARDS 

To  Sell  At 

SO  for 

WITH 

9M  NAMf 


Show  EMBOSSED  Name-t 
Imprinted  Christmas^ 

Cards  low  as  30  for  $I.S 
.Keep  BIG  PROFITj 
(with  smart,  21  -Card  V 
“Feature”  $1  Christ- J 
mas  Box.  Religious,^—  _  _ 

Everyday,  Gift  Wraps,  50  tor  $1,  Stationery.  Sam. 
pies  on  approval.  FREE  Imprint  Samples, 
FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS.  INC. 

122  Adams  Street,  Elmira,  New  York. 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


- F  REE  CATALOGU  E™ 

pillow  Cases  stamped  for  embroidery 
and  other  needle  work. 

WESTERN  ARTWORK  COMPANY 
Box  1151,  Pasadena,  California 
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hard-up 


much, 


ACK  IN  THE 
Thirties,  sheep  accounted 
for  a  good  many  dollars  of 
Sunnygables  income.  How 
I’ve  never  figured  up,  but 
when  I  look  back  in  my  files  I  am 
surprised  at  the  size  of  the  flocks 
we  had  on  hand  at  various  times. 
They  often  totaled  300  head,  and 
breeding  flocks  of  one  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  ewes  were  not  uncommon  with 
us. 

Sh«op  Numbers  Bown 

Now  that  we  have  sold  our  dairy 
and  have  a  chance  to  look  around 
a  bit  while  our  heifers  are  growing 
up,  I  find  I’ve  again  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  sheep.  This  may  be  because 
I’ve  been  reading  about  the  great 
decline  in  sheep  numbers.  Perhaps 
it’s  also  because  good  ewes,  al¬ 
though  they  are  high,  do  not  seem 
to  be  priced  as  high  as  good  dairy 
cows.  Or  maybe  someone  has  just 
pulled  the  wool  over  my  eyes!  At 
any  rate  we’re  feeling  our  way  back 
into  sheep  at  Sunnygables. 

We  Chouse  Suffolks 

Late  last  winter  we  bought  a 
flock  of  purebred  Suffolks.  It  took 
us  quite  a  while  to  find  a  breeding 
flock  of  this  particular  breed.  We 
chose  Suffolks  because  of  observa¬ 
tions  I  have  made  on  two  separate 
occasions  in  New  Mexico.  While 
visiting  my  son  at  Roswell,  I  once 
witnessed  the  arrival  in  that  town 
of  a  solid  carload  of  purebred  Suf¬ 
folk  rams.  The  sheep  ranchers 
snapped  them  up  like  hotcakes — or 
should  I  say  hot  tamales — it  being 
in  New  Mexico. 

Nor  could  I  blame  the  sheep  men 
of  the  Southwest  for  wanting  these 
majestic  looking  fellows  —  tall, 
sturdy  and  with  clean  black  faces. 

Later  I  saw  a  lot  of  range  lambs 


41'  Some  of  the  grade  Dorset  ewes  we  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  production  of  hothouse 
lambs.  When  I  dug  this  10-year-old  pic¬ 
ture  out  of  my  files,  I  was  amazed  to  find 
I  could  remember  many  of  the  individu¬ 
als.  And  I  have  an  idea  that  Hank  Heslop 
who  took  care  of  the  flock  can  remember 
every  one  of  them. 


which  had  been  sired  by  Suffolk 
bucks.  It  was  no  question  but  what 
they  stood  out,  even  ahead  of  the 
lambs  sired  by  Corriedale  rams 
which,  too,  are  very  popular  for  use 
on  range  ewes. 

I  decided  that  if  we  ever  went 
back  into  sheep,  it  might  be  smart 
to  give  the  Suffolks  a  try  on  the 
theory  that  if  we  could  raise  good 
enough  ones,  we  might  develop  a 
special  sale  for  purebred  rams.  So 
we’re  on  our  way. 

Dorset  s  Were  Fine 

When  we  used  to  be  in  sheep,  we 
kept  mostly  purebred  and  grade 


Dorset  ewes.  These  white-faced, 
curly-horned  aristocrats  among 
sheep  were  very  satisfactory.  We 
liked  them  because  we  could  breed 
them  early.  Oftentimes  we  got  lambs 
from  them  before  they  went  into  the 
barn  in  the  fall.  They  were  swell 
mothers  and  we,  being  dairymen  at 
heart,  admired  the  way  they  milked 
and  the  way  they  put  finish  on  their 
lambs. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  reason  why 
we  didn’t  go  back  to  the  Dorsets 
except  that  the  Suffolk  has  a  good 
case  for  itself  too,  and  following  our 


usual  philosophy  we  think  it  jyill  be 
a  little  more  interesting  to  get  some 
experience  with  a  new  breed. 

One  Worry 

Since  we  went  out  of  sheep,  we 
have  made  great  progress  in  improv¬ 
ing  our  pastures.  Also,  it’s  safe  tc 
say  that  as  our  pastures  have  grown 


—Photo  by  C.  Hadley  Smith. 

^  Our  purebred  Suffolk  ram  Tri-Gables 
Mayor  No.  11916.  Jack  had  quite  a  tussle 
with  him  before  he  got  him  to  stand  still, 

^  Triple  ram  lambs,  sired  by  the  ram 
above  and  out  of  our  best  purebred  ewe 
which  unfortunately  died  soon  after  the 
lambs  were  dropped. 

better,  our  fences  have  become  cor¬ 
respondingly  poor. 

The  boys  have  operated  on  the 
principle  that  if  a  cow’s  pasture  is 
developed  into  the  best  place  she 
can  possibly  be,  there  isn’t  much 
point  in  her  trying  to  get  out  of  it 
anyway.  Or  maybe  this  is  just  the 
way  they  explain  their  reluctance  to 
build  fence. 

We’ve  got  acres  of  wonderful  la- 
dino  and  brome  pasture  bounded  by 
the  scantiest  of  fences.  This  summer 
we  haven’t  had  enough  sheep  to 
make  the  use  of  these  pastures  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  we  would  have  been 
afraid  to  use  them  anyway  lest  the 
sheep  bloat.  Won’t  it  be  sad  to  wake 
up  and  find  we’ve  made  our  pastures 
so  good,  we  can’t  safely  run  sheep 
on  them? 

What  is  the  experience  of  you 
sheep  men  with  ladino  pastures?  We 
at  Sunnygables  would  like  to  hear 
from  you. 


V  The  most  famous  sheep  we  ever  owned — Old  Mamma.  Mamma  made  her  moin 
business  in  life  raising  lambs  and  she  raised  a  lot  of  them.  Early,  she  discovered 
that  the  best  chances  for  a  balanced  diet  lay  in  getting  out  of  the  pasture  and  gro*‘ 


ing  the  lawns  around  the  buildings.  Nor  was  she  averse  to  nibbling  an  occas 


ional 
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PROMOTIONS:  The  ralston- 

PURINA  COMPANY  has  named 
Dr.  A.  J.  Smith  as  Consulting  Di¬ 
rector  of  Research.  Elmer  B.  Pow¬ 
ell  who  has  been  Manager  of  the 
Purina  Research  Farms  since  1926 
is  now  Director  of  Research,  a  po¬ 
sition  formerly  held  by  Dr.  Smith. 
The  new  Manager  of  the  Research 
Farm  is  John  M.  Wear  and  his  As¬ 
sistant  Director  is  Dr.  Harold  L. 
Wilcke. 


RECIPES:  Available  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  a  postcard  is  a  32-page 
booklet  on  recipes  offered  by  the 
COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY,  96 
Forrest  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

NEW:  The  Semesan  Division  of 
the  DuPONT  COMPANY  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  has  recently 
announced  two  new  products.  One 
is  known  as  “Ceresan  M”  which 
controls  smut  on  barley,  oats  and 
wheat,  and  “Arasan  SF”  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  vegetable  seeds. 


SHEEP  SHEARING:  At  the  In¬ 
ternational  Livestock  Exposition  at 
Chicago  next  fall,  one  of  the  big 
events  will  be  the  4-H  Sheep  Shear¬ 
ing  Contest.  For  this  contest  the 
SUNBEAM  CORPORATION  of  5600 
Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago  50,  Illinois, 
will  give  college  scholarships  to 
first  and  second  place  winners. 

VACCINE:  The  Lederle  Labora¬ 
tory  Division  of  the  AMERICAN 
CYANAMID  COMPANY  has  just 
released  a  vaccine  which  provides 
lasting  immunity  against  the  dread¬ 
ed  Newcastle  disease.  Veterinarians 
at  Lederle  Laboratories  state  that 
vaccine  should  be  used  in  all  flocks 
where  the  disease  has  appeared  in 
past  years  and  on  poultry  farms 
and  in  areas  where  the  disease  is 
or  has  been  present.  Pullets  can  be 
vaccinated  after  they  are  4  weeks 
old  but  it  should  be  done  a  month 
before  they  start  to  lay. 

JAM:  Under  the  label  on  each 
bottle  of  CERTO  (a  product  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods)  is  a  little  booklet  of 
recipes  for  making  jams  and  jellies. 

WORMS:  a  new  product  called 
CARICIDE  is  now  offered  by  LED¬ 
ERLE  LABORATORIES  of  Pearl 
River,  New  York.  Its  purpose  is  to 
kill  intestinal  parasites  in  dogs  and 
cats.  In  contrast  to  previous  worm 
remedies,  dogs  and  cats  given 
CARICIDE  do  not  require  fasting 
followed  by  laxatives.  Research  in¬ 
vestigators  believe  that  this  new 
drug  whose  technical  name  is  Die- 
thylcarbamazine  may  open  up  new 
fields  in  many  treatments  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  animals. 


J 


filing  a  feed  cart  with  chopped  dry 
Joy  from  a  "MARTIN  HAYMAKER". 
The  fan  shown  at  the  top  pulls  air 
through  the  hay  and  dries  it. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


NOT  SO  MOT 

A  postal  fraud  order  was  recently 
issued  against  a  concern  advertising 
an  electrical  water  heater  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  faucet.  It  was  recognized 
that  the  heater  had  merit  but  the  fraud 
order  resulted  as  a  result  of  advertising 
statements  that  it  would  heat  water 
as  fast  as  it  flows  from  your  cold  wa¬ 
ter  faucet.  Actually  the  device  pro¬ 
duced  little  difference  in  temperature 
when  the  faucet  was  running  at  full 
speed,  but  it  did  heat  the  water  when 
the  faucet  was  running  slowly. 

In  this  instance  the  advertiser  was 
not  merely  directed  to  correct  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  instead  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  ordered  that  all  mail  addressed  to 
the  concern  be  marked  “Fraudulent,” 
and  returned  to  the  senders. 


—  A.  A.  — 

EASY  PUZZEES 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  tight¬ 
ening  up  on  questionable  puzzle 
schemes.  In  recent  months  these 
puzzle  contests  have  sprung  up  like 
mushrooms. 

Common  procedure  is  to  advertise 
the  contest  with  the  insinuation,  at 
least,  that  the  person  who  solves  a 
published  puzzle  may  win  first  prize. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  puzzle  is 
very  simple  and  it  is  followed  by 
one  or  more  tie-breaking  contests 
which  become  more  difficult. 

As  a  result  of  a  complaint  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  against  the 
sponsors  of  one  puzzle,  letters  were 
sent  to  all  contestants  pointing  out 
that  it  was  unlikely  that  prizes  would 
be  won  as  a  result  of  answering  the 
first  puzzle  and  stating  that  if  any 
contestant  felt  that  he  had  been  misled 
his  entry  fee  would  be  refunded  in  full. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  will  require  that  all  such  ad¬ 
vertising  offers  be  clearly  stated  so 
that  the  terms  and  conditions  will  be 
understandable  to  any  one  in  his  right 
mind. 

—  A. A _ 

CREDIT  OR  DEBIT? 

“Some  time  ago,  I  joined  the  Plant  of 
the  Month  Club  of  Seattle,  Washington. 
I  sent  in  an  order  which  came  to  $5.00. 
They  did  not  send  it  but  said  they  would 
keep  the  amount  on  credit  for  future 
orders.  Since  then,  I  have  written  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.” 

We  were  no  more  successful  than 
our  reader  in  getting  a  reply  to  our 
letter,  so  we  wrote  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  who  said  the  Plant  of  the 
Month  Club  had  been  discontinued  and 
the  owner  had  left,  apparently  leav¬ 
ing  no  forwarding  address.  We  are 
sorry,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
of  collecting  this  refund  for  our  reader. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FACTS 

Few  people  know'  how  to  take  care 
of  their  eyes  adequately.  “Facts  you 
should  know  about  your  eyesight”  will 
give  you  valuable  information  on  this 
subject. 

Many  people  have  had  their  life  sav¬ 
ings  taken  away  by  swindlers  of  one 
kind  or  another.  “Facts  you  should 
know  about  schemes”  will  give  you  the 
earmarks  of  some  things  to  avoid. 
These  two  booklets  are  published  by 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
for  your  protection  and  are  available 
for  10c  in  coin  for  each  copy. 

Some  other  booklets  which  we  have 
at  this  same  price  are: 

Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Health 

Cures. 

Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Investment 

Companies. 

Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Borrowing. 

Send  your  order  with  10  cents  in 
coin  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


July  Suggestions  for  dairy  farmers. 


0  Silo  filling  time  is  almost 
here.  If  you  are  planning  on 
using  a  temporary  silo,  place 
your  order  for  materials  now. 


•  If  you  are  on  a  fall  freshening 
program,  see  that  dry  cows 
and  heifers  are  properly  fed 
so  they’ll  be  in  good  flesh  at 
calving  time. 


E 


More  weeks  of  Aasture 

this  Fall,  next  Spring 
You  get  them  easily... 
with  small  grains! 


Small  grains,  seeded  from  early 
August  through  September,  will 
provide  good  gjreen  pastures 
through  late  fall.  Cows  on  this 
fine  forage  can  produce  as  high 
as  35%  more  milk  during  that 
period. 

Next  spring,  these  small  grain 
pastures  will  he  ready  for 


grazing  from  two  to  five  weeks 
earlier  than  your  other  pastures. 
So  why  not  get  these  extra  weeks 
of  low  cost  feeding?  Plan  now  to 
seed  Balho  rye,  oats,  barley — 
whatever  your  County  Agent 
recommends  for  your  soil.  In 
the  South  it  will  likely  he 
winter  legumes. 


Dairy  farmers  report  milk 
production  increases  as  high 
as  55%  from  grazing  small 
grain  pastures. 


Never  before  in  this  country 
so  many  millions  of  people 
needing  —  and  wanting  —  good 
milk  and  dairy  products!  Not 
since  1940  so  few  cows  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  milk ! 

The  wise  dairyman  is  keeping 
his  cows,  adding  replacement 
heifers  and  calves  —  preparing 
for  the  more  favorable  milk- 
feed  price  relationships  that  are 
hound  to  come. 


Your  County  Agent  and  dairy 
field  service  man  can  help  you 
plan  your  farm  operation  for 
more  efficient  production  of 
quality  milk  .  .  .  and  more  milk 
per  acre. 

We  invite  you  to  use  our 
nation-wide  facilities  for  mar¬ 
keting  your  milk  under  brand 
names  that  merit — and  enjoy — 
tlxe  highest  public  confidence. 


Sheffield  Farms  Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp.  Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 

Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co.  Kraft  Foods  Company 
Western  Maryland  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 
Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  and  affiliated  companies 

An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 
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MORE  MILipiPER  ACRE 


WHEREVER  YOU  ARE  ... 


Sims! 

PROMPT!  EXPERT!  DEPENDABLE! 


For  more  than  70  years  quick,  reliable  local  service 
has  been  a  basic  De  Laval  policy.  No  De  Laval  user 
is  ever  very  far  from  a  friendly  De  Laval  Dealer , , , 
who  stands  ready,  willing  and  able  to  render  fast, 
efficient  service  ...  to  supply  genuine  De  Laval 
replacement  parts  .  .  .  and  thereby  assure  uninter- 
rupted  use  of  your  De  Laval  equipment. 


THESE  AUTHORIZED 


DE  LAVAL  DEALERS  ARE  AT  YOUR  SERVICE! 


NEW  YORK 

M.  H.  SANFORD  &  SON,  Arena 

R.  J.  MURDOCK  CO.,  Bloomville 
SNELL  &  ZIPP,  Dol Seville 
W.  W.  CONLY,  Herkimer 
CECIL  C.  HARROD,  Van  Hornesville 
"XUNN  M.  ROHER  &  SON,  Bouckville 
SCHUELER  ELEC.  CO.,  Boonville 
CLYDE  WESSELDINE,  Camden 
HUBERT  C.  ROGERS,  Hannibal 
MEXICO  LUMBER  &  COAL  CO.,  Mexico 
CARL  E.  MOREHOUSE,  Phoenix 
OTSEGO  TR.  IMPT.  SALES,  Oneonta 

R.  D.  SPRINGER  &  SON,  Richfield  Springs 
EMILE  GUAY,  Champlain 

L.  RECORE  &  SON,  Cherubusco 

S.  L.  BROWN  &  SONS,  Ellenburg  Depot 
RALPH  E.  LEWIS,  Mooers 

W.  W.  FINNEY  &  SONS,  INC.,  Peru  and 
Plattsburg 

DOCK  &  COAL  CO.,  Plattsburg 

R.  C.  TORRENCE  &  SON,  Lake  Placid 
PORT  HENRY  COAL  &  SUPPLY,  Pt.  Henry 
HOLDEN  GRAIN  &  FEED  CO.,  Ticonderoga 
JOHNSON  BROS.,  Ticonderoga 
WESTPORT  COAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Westport 
WILLSBORO  COAL  &  SUPPLY,  Willsboro 
DAIRYMEN’S  FEED  CO.,  Malone 

G.  A.  THOMAS,  Malone 
FARM  SERVICE,  INC.,  Moira 

D.  COHEN  &  SONS,  Saranac  Lake 
LEWIS  V.  BRANCHE,  Cape  Vincent 

H.  C.  CRONX,  Carthage 

H.  C.  SHELMIDINE,  Lorraine 
EDMON  phalen,  Redwood 

N.  A.  COLLINS,  Smithville 
FARMERS  MILLING  CO.,  Theresa 
W.  H.  BISNETT  INC.,  Watertown 
MICHAEL  J.  ZEHR,  Croghan 
JOS.  WIDRICK,  JR.,  Lowville 
DEWEY  CORNELL,  Canton 

jas.  S.  MORROW,  De  Kalb  Jet. 

W.  S.  CUTWAY,  Hammond 
EARL  C.  BROWN,  Heuvelton 

S.  P.  DWYER,  Lisbon 

E.  B.  BOULDS,  Nicholville 

H.  M.  KINSMAN  CO.,  Norwood 

j.  F.  SHARP  INC.,  Ogdensburg 

ST.  LAWRENCE  CREAMERY  CO.,  Potsdam 

UNITED  DAIRY  MCH.  CORP.,  Buffalo 

R.  G.  WRIGHT  CO.,  Buffalo 

HANDY  &  BECK,  Lancaster 

WILSON  &  GUSTAVAL,  Springville 

H.  M.  LAWRENCE,  Corfu 

T.  &  C.  SUPPLY  CO.,  Avon 
DOOLEY  BROS.,  Livonia  Center 
BROCKPORT  SPRAYER  &  HDWE.  CO., 

Brockport 

THOS.  E.  MESSER,  Rochester 
CONINE  IMP.  CO.,  Rochester 
LAWRENCE  K.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Union  Hill 
W.  J.  TRIMBLE,  W.  Henrietta 
J.  YOUNG  FLOUR  FEED  &  IMP.  CO., 
Lockport 

WILBUR  BUTTERY,  Modeltown 
FISH  &  BREWER,  Canandaigua 


W.  B.  ONDERDONK,  Hall 

BENNETT  HDWE.  CO.,  Holcomb 

C.  R.  STANDISH,  Naples 

H.  D.  CONVERSE  &  SON,  Phelps 

R.  J.  VICK  &  SONS,  Albion 

MCCRILLIS  &  CO.,  Holley 

THOS.  B.  MASTEN,  Seneca  Falls 

E.  WILLIAMSON  HDWE.  CO.,  E.  Williamson 

MOORE  BROS.,  Albany 

H.  C.  OSTERHOUT  &  SON,  Ravena 

A.  J.  EMERICK,  Cohoes 

JOHN  M.  EMERSON,  Chatham 

ROY  CORNELL  &  SON,  Ashland 

R.  W.  SAVAGE,  Indian  Lake 

SHELP  &  WARNER  CO.,  Amsterdam 

FARM  SERVICE,  INC.,  Fonda 

HOOSICK  FALLS  IMPLT.  CO.,  Hoosick  Falls 

H.  F.  TOURELLOT,  Elnora 

WILBUR  F.  CURTIS,  Mechanicville 

BARNETT  EQUIP.  CO.,  So.  Glens  Falls 

M.  J.  &  E.  C.  DARBEE,  Roscoe 

WM.  ANDERSON,  Accord 

EVERETT  &  TREADWELL,  Kingston 

L.  C.  McMURRAY,  Glens  Falls 

BRALEY  &  NOXON,  North  Creek 

HARRY  MOORE,  Putnam  Sta. 

W.  J.  chambers,  Salem 
carl  WIXON,  Belfast 
C.  R.  mapes,  Birdsall 
BARTLETT  HDWE.  CO.,  Cuba 
RICHARD  BARRON,  Friendship 
MARVIN  HILLS  &  SONS,  Wellsville 
CLAY’S  HDWE.,  Dundee 
MITCHELL  HDWE.,  Middlesex 
H.  G.  FITZWATER  HDWE.,  Penn  Yan 
SMITH  &  PEARSON,  Auburn 
ROY  A.  TUTTLE,  Kings  Ferry 
WM.  R.  BENNETT,  Scipio  Center 
DE  LAVAL  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC., 
Middletown 


ELMIRA  HATCHERIES,  INC.,  Elmira 
HAWLEY  DAIRY  SUPPLY,  Elmira 

I.  L.  richer  CO.,  New  Berlin 
j.  L.  CHURCH,  Sherburne 

A.  B.  BROWN  CO.,  Cincinnatus 
PECKHAM  &  MORGAN  INC.,  Cortland 
STOKER’S  FARM  SERVICE,  Homer 
A.  B.  BROWN  &  SON,  Homer 
E.  R.  FAIRBANKS,  Jamesville 
NIGHTINGALE  MILLS,  Marcellus 
BOBBETT  IMP.  &  TRACTOR  CO., 
Skaneateles 

DIETRICH  SUPPLY  CORP.,  Syracuse 
A.  ESTEY  &  SON,  Tully 

WAVERLY  RE-TINNING  WORKS,  Waverly 

J.  D.  ROBERTSON  &  SON,  Nichols 
RUSSELL  M.  BUSH,  Ithaca 
OAKES  &  BURGER  CO.,  Cattaraugus 
C.  &  L.  GLOVER,  E.  Randolph 
HARRY  S.  DAHM  HDWE.,  Gowanda 
CHIAVETTA  BROS.,  Olean 
SMITH  PARISH,  Portville 
RAYMOND  L.  WAXHAM,  Forestville 
H.  O.  BLODGETT  &  SON,  Fredonia 
PEARL  CITY  MILLS,  Jamestown 

E.  I.  HESLINK,  Panama 
WM.  H.  PHEAR,  Sherman 
SERVICE  HDWE.  CO.,  Westfield 
AMES  TRADING  POST,  Bath 
FRANCIS  FOSTER,  Bath 
SHERWOOD  BROS.  HDWE.,  Canisteo 
WARD  WILLIAMS,  Corning 
CHAFFEE’S  HDWE.,  Greenwood 
W.  F.  SCHUBMEHL,  Wayland 
HUTTON  JOHNSON  CO.,  Nanuet 
A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS,  Huntington 
A.  W.  BAERENCLAU,  Huntington 
C.  V.  PIERCE,  Pleasantville 
DE  LAVAL  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC., 
Poughkeepsie 


NEW  JERSEY 

EMORY  A.  CRAFT,  Columbus 
INDUSTRIAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY,  Millville 
CLINTON  FARM  SUPPLIES,  Clinton 
FARM  SERVICE  INC.,  Flemington 
ARCHIE  T.  MacARTHUR,  Whitehouse  Sta. 
HERBERT  F.  ROERER,  Hopewell 
W.  T.  pierce,  Allentown 
SIDNEY  B.  REID,  5,  Freehold 
HEEREMA  CO.,  Paterson 
NEWTON  W.  GRICE,  INC.,  Daretown 

V.  J.  TIGER,  Bernardsville 

J.  PERCY  VAN  ZANDT,  Blawenburg 

G.  H.  BUCHMAN,  Belvidere 

DE  LAVAL  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC.,  Newton 

PENNSYLVANIA 

NORTHAMPTON  FARM  BUREAU,  Tatamy 

PETERSON  &  GUSTAFSON,  Cochranton 

ALLEN  TRACTOR  SALES,  Conneaut  Lake 

DUNMIRE  &  NODLER,  Meadville 

HANKS  &  KERNS,  Springboro 

WILL  HASBROUCK,  Titusville 

SALISBURY  HDWE.  CO.,  Albion 

JOHN  BURTON  ARBUCKLE,  Erie 

J.  JACOBSEN  &  SON,  Girard 

MADISON  DAIRY,  Bradford 

P.  F.  PEABODY,  Kane 

J.  IV AR  HOLMBERG.  Kane 

ARTHUR  L.  PAGE,  Columbus 

E.  D.  EVERTS  HDWE.  CO.,  Warren 

MORT  WILLIAMS,  Canton 

RALPH  B.  H.  ROBERTS,  Gillett 

H.  L.  CRANDALL  &  SON,  Monroeton 
FRANK  J.  MURPHY,  New  Albany 

E.  C.  RICE  &  SON,  Rome 

CHAS.  J.  DANNEMANN,  Towanda 

MIDDAUGH’S,  Towanda 

GIRTON  SALES  CO.,  Millville 

H.  B.  LOW  &  SON,  Orangeville 

RAYMOND  F.  DIGGAN,  Hughesville 

LOSCH  CONSUMERS  SUP.,  Jersey  Shore 

CHAAPEL’S  SEED  STORE,  Williamsport 

SHIPMAN  BROS.,  Williamsport 

SUMMIT  FARM  EQUIP.,  Clarks  Summit 

W.  STRATTON  PECK,  Jermyn 
j.  E.  TANFIELD  CO.,  Moscow 

G.  L.  RICE  &  SON,  Dallas  , 

rural  SUP.  CO.,  Shickshinny 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  &  SON,  White  Haven 

C.  D.  LINDNER,  Danville 

j.  BROSIOUS  &  SON,  Dalmatia 

C.  M.  KAHLER  &  SON,  Shamokin 

HENRY  W.  ROSS,  Sunbury 

WARRIOR  MILLING  CO.,  Watsontown 

DEVLING  BROS.,  Galeton 

MCDONALD  RADIO,  Dushore 

LESTER  B.  SWANK,  Forksville 

ARCHIE  A.  BAKER,  Knoxville 

BLACK’S  hdwE.,  Liberty 

LESTER  MERRICK,  Mansfield 

DONALD  O.  ROOT,  Morris 

RIKER  ELEC.  CO.,  Nicholson 

CLAUDE  L.  CRISPELL,  Noxon 

james  ACE,  Tunkhannock 

ERK  HDWE.  CO.,  Honesdale 

LAKE  ARIEL  HDWE.,  Lake  Ariel 


MILKERS  •  SEPARATORS 
FOOD  FREEZERS  • 
WATER  HEATERS  *  CAN  HOISTS 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  *  165  Broadway,  New  York  6  -  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6  •  61  Beale  St, 
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PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


TWO  GENERATIONS — From  left  to  right,  Roy  Gibbs,  Vo-ag 
teacher  in  Gouverneur  High  School,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
one  of  his  former  students,  Philip  Lynde,  and  Phil's  dad, 
Weldon  Lynde,  who  studied  vocational  agriculture  under 
Hugh  Cosline  (at  right)  thirty  years  ago. 
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GOOD  COWS  W  GOOD  FARMERS 
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HIRTY  YEARS  AGO  this  summer 
my  bride  of  one  month  and  I  went 
to  Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y.  Just  out  of  college,  I  was 
headed  for  a  job  as  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture. 

We  traveled  by  train  because  we  couldn’t 
afford  a  car,  and  all  our  worldly  possessions 
were  in  two  trunks.  We  spent  five  good  years 
in  Gouverneur  and,  when  we  left,  we  traveled 
in  a  Ford  car  that  had  seen  its  best  days; 
there  were  four  of  us  instead  of  two,  and  our 
furniture  filled  a  box  car!  But  far  more  valu¬ 
able  to  us  than  our  modest  material  posses¬ 
sions  were  the  pleasant  memories  we  took 
with  us  and  the  good  wishes  of  my  boys  and 
their  parents. 


Renewing  RI<I  Acquaintances 

In  spite  of  my  enthusiastic  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  farming  as  a  way  of  life,  not  all  of 
the  boys  in  my  classes  became  farmers.  Two 
are  veterinarians,  and  the  activities  of  the 
others  range  from  life  insurance  to  dealing  in 
farm  equipment  and  supplies.  From  time  to 
time  I  have  met  some  of  them  and  have  heard 
good  reports  of  others,  always  with  the  hope 
that  my  teaching  may  have  had  some  small 
part  in  their  successes. 

Recently,  I  went  back  for  the  definite  pur- 
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pose  of  talking  with  some  of  the  boys  who 
are  now  farming.  It  was  a  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyable  experience  and  my  only  regret  was 
that  time  did  not  permit  visiting  all  of  them. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  it  was  just  a 
bit  disconcerting  to  find  that  one  of  my  boys, 
Weldon  Lynde,  is  now  a  grandfather.  It  made 
me  feel  quite  ancient.  Weldon,  familiarly 
known  as  “Bud,”  went  to  Canton  State 
School  after  finishing  his  four  years  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture.  Then  in  1926  he  started 
operations  on  a  nearby  farm  of  101  acres 
owned  by  his  father,  and  in  1934  he  bought 
the  adjoining  farm  of  226  acres.  Until  two 
years  ago  the  two  farms  were  run  together. 
Now  Bud  is  living  in  town,  his  son  Philip  is 
running  one  farm  and  John  Woodward,  who 
graduated  from  Gouverneur  High  School  in 
1938  after  studying  vocational 
agriculture  under  Roy  Gibbs, 
rents  the  other. 

Although  the  two  farms  are 
run  separately,  they  use  much 
of  the  same  equipment.  Grass 
is  harvested  both  as  grass  sil¬ 
age  and  as  dry,  chopped  hay. 

On  Phil’s  farm,  two  silos  are 


full  of  grass  silage,  one  of  which  is  being  fed 
out  and  will  be  refilled  in  the  fall  with  corn. 
In  putting  up  grass  silage,  a  windrower  is 
used  on  the  mower,  and  a  field  harvester 
picks  up  the  grass,  chops  it  and  delivers  it 
into  trucks.  When  dry  hay  is  put  up,  it  is 
raked  with  a  side  delivery  rake  and  chopped 
by  the  same  machine.  On  the  two  farms  there 
are  now  about  80  cows,  but  Bud  is  confident 
that  enough  roughage  can  be  grown  for  100 
head. 

Truck  (Jnloaders 

Two  of  the  trucks  which  they  use  have 
bodies  which  Bud  made  following  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock  s  general  plan.  Each  has  a  movable  false 
front  which  is  pulled  backward  by  a  remov¬ 
able  electric  motor  to  deliver  the  chopped 
grass  or  dry  hay  into  the  blower. 

Bud  is  a  stickler  for  taking  care  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  best  proof  of  ( Turn  to  page  8) 


The  Outlook  for  . . . 


northeastern  Dairvmen 


and  Ponltrpen 
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At  the  present  time  Northeastern  livestock  farmers  are  in  that  critical  transition 
period  between  the  end  of  last  year’s  short  feed  crop  and  the  beginning  of  the 
harvest  of  a  bumper  crop.  Increased  feed  supplies  will  greatly  influence  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  Northeastern  dairy  and  poultrymen.  Each  farmer  must  evaluate  this  sit¬ 
uation  as  it  may  affect  his  own  particular  farm.  However,  here  are  some  impor¬ 
tant  factors  that  all  farmers  will  want  to  consider  in  making  plans  for  the  next  few 
months : 


The  Price  o  f  Feed 

From  January  to  July  of  this  year  dairy  feed 
prices  declined  about  24  per  cent;  mashes  about  17 
per  cent.  If  growing  conditions  remain  favorable, 
the  prospects  are  for  a  further  probable  decline- 
in  feed  prices  of  $10  to  $12  per  ton  after  the  har¬ 
vest  of  corn  and  soybeans.  The  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  feed  men  is  that  there  will  be  such  a  decline 
and  that  it  will  come  gradually,  provided,  of  course, 
the  tense  international  situation  does  not  result  ' 
in  active  warfare. 

The  Feed  Supply 

The  Government  forecasts  indicate  the  largest 
amount  of  feed  grains  per  animal  unit  on  record. 
The  harvest  will  yield,  at  present  indications,  more 
than  a  billion  bushels  of  corn,  oats  and  barley 
over  last  year’s  production. 

The  second  highest  wheat  crop  on  record  is  in¬ 
dicated.  This  should  take  care  of  export  needs  and 
domestic  needs  for  human  consumption  and  leave 
a  greater  than  normal  amount  for  feeding. 

Livestock  numbers  are  the  lowest  since  before 
the  war,  so  that  the  domestic  demand  for  feed 
grains  is  expected  to  be  smaller  in  the  face  of  the 
increased  feed  supply. 


The  price  of  feed  grains  cannot  go  very  low,  be¬ 
cause  of  government  support  prices.  Wheat  and 
oats  are  close  to  support  prices  now.  Corn  is  the 
one  important  feed  grain  that  will  probably  drop 
futher  and  help  lower  feed  costs  to  Northeastern 
farmers. 

Home  grown  grains  will  be  more  plentiful  on 
many  Northeastern  farms  this  fall.  New  York  has 
the  largest  wheat  crop  in  the  past  fifty  years  and 
other  crops  are  very  promising.  Many  farmers 
will  find  they  can  lower  their  feed  costs  by  using 
home  grown  grains  before  the  full  effect  of  this 
year’s  corn  crop  is  felt. 

The  Demand  for  Milk  and  Eggs 

The  high  meat  prices  have  cut  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  and  chickens  on  Northeastern  farms. 
The  demand  for  milk  and  eggs  remains  high. 
Northeastern  poultrymen  can  look  for  favorable 
egg  prices.  Dairymen  also  have  reason  to  expect 
favorable  milk  prices  for  fall  and  early  winter. 

This  means  that  the  relationship  between  feed 
prices  and  prices  for  milk  and  eggs  should  be  more 
favorable  than  they  have  been  in  the  past  year. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC- — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  rwrthern 
Pennsylvania —  of*  ices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


LOWER  FEED  PRICES 

The  men  who  purchase  G.L.F.  feed  ingredients 
seek  out  the  best  buys  on  the  grain  market.  That 
is  the  principle  behind  G.L.F.  flexible  formula 
feeds,  and  right  now  that  principle  is  being  used 
to  the  advantage  of  Northeastern  dairymen  and 
poultrymen. 

A  3-billion  bushel  corn  crop  is  predicted,  but 
that  crop  is  still  several- months  away.  In  the 
meantime,  milo  is  moving  onto  the  grain  market 
at  a  price  considerably  below  that  of  corn.  Milo 
has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  livestock  and 
poultry  feed  since  it  compares  favorably  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  with  corn,  and  can  be  used  interchange¬ 
ably  in  the  ration  when  prices  warrant  its  use. 

Last  year  G.L.F.  patrons  saved  more  than  a 
million  dollars  by  using  milo  in  certain  flexible 
formula  dairy  and  poult  ry  feeds.  This  year  a  simi¬ 
lar  saving  is  being  made  through  the  use  of  milo 
in  the  following  dairy  feeds:  Milkmaker,  Ex¬ 
change  Dairy,  1S%  Dairy,  1(3%  Dairy,  Patrons 
Cow  Feed  and  Fitting  Ration.  (For  dairymen 
who  prefer  fixed  formulas,  the  G.L.F.  Super 
Dairy  feeds  are  available.) 

For  the  poultryman,  milo  is  being  used  in  these 
mashes:  Growing  Mash,  Green  Pasture  Growing 
Mash,  and  Laying  Mash.  (Patrons  who  prefer  to 
use  a  laying  mash  containing  corn  rather  than 
milo  can  obtain  G.L.F.  Super  Laying  Mash.) 

#  V  V 

USE  HOME-GROWN  GRAINS 

Patrons  can  make  further  savings  in  their  feed 
costs  by  using  their  wheat  and  oats  which  they 
have  grown  this  year.  In  most  sections  of  G.L.F. 
territory  where  they  are  grown  those  two  crops 
have  yielded  well  this  year. 

Feed  prices  have  been  dropping  for  some  time, 
and  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue  until  the 
full  weight  of  this  year’s  corn  crop  has  made  its 
impression  on  feed  prices.  In  the  meantime,  home¬ 
grown-grains  used  on  the  farm  will  help  cut  feed 
costs  further. 

Dairymen  can  use  the  small  grains  which  have 
been  harvested,  especially  oats,  in  ground  form  for 
feeding  dry  cows  and  heifers.  A  satisfactory  dairy 
ration  can  be  obtained  by  using  wheat,  and  oats 
mixed  with  G.L.F.  30%  Dairy  Supplement.  1  his 
G.L.F.  feed  is  made  especially  for  mixing  with 
home-grown  grains.  Your  Local  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  can  advise  you  as  to  the  best  proportions 
for  mixing  a  suitable  dairy  feed  for  your  herd. 

Poultrymen  can  use  wheat  and  oats  for  scratch 
grain  as  they  are  harvested.  Wheat  is  used  more 
widely  for  this  purpose,  but  many  poultrymen 
use  oats  and  find  them  very  satisfactory  when 
they  make  up  only  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  scratch 
mixture.  A  cut  in  the  cost  of  mash  feeds  can  be 
obtained  by  using  ground  home-grown  grains 
with  G.L.F.'  Mixing  Mash.  Here  again  your  Local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  help  you  determine 
how  to  mix  this  mash  with  home-grown  grams 
for  best  results  and  greatest  savings. 


G.L.F.  Lime  Spreading 


’ 1 

s  ,  (A'  ^ 

Mflife 


Your  Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can 
supply  your  lime  needs,  and  many  are 
equipped  to  spread  the  limestone  right  on 
your  land  .  .  .  doing  away  with  all  of  the 
fuss  and  bother  of  doing  the  job  yourself. 
Check  with  your  Local  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency.  If  this  service  is  available  in  your 
community,  make  arrangements  now  to 
have  the  job  done  this  summer  or  fall  so 
the  lime  will  make  its  greatest  benefits  felt 
before  another  crop  season. 
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'Wnat'a  tyatvi  Score  ? 


THE  FOLLOWING  statements  are  a 
part  of  the  Regents  examination 
given  to  fourth-year  vocational  agri¬ 
cultural  students  in  New  York  State 
this  past  June.  In  each  ckse,  one  of  the 
numbered  statements  is  true,  and  the 
boys  taking  the  examination  were  ask¬ 
ed  to  select  the  correct  statement. 

Because  the  type  of  agriculture  in 
New  York  State  is  so  varied,  students 
were  allowed  some  choice,  but  we  think 
you  will  agree  that  any  boy  who  can 
give  the  correct  answers  for  the  farm 
enterprises  with  which  he  is  familiar 
has  a  good  understanding  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  farm. 

We  know  you  will  be  interested  in 
giving  your  own  answers;  then  turn 
to  page  15,  check  the  correct  answers, 
and  see  whether  or  not  you  received 
a  passing  grade. 

1— .“Pullorum  clean”  means  that  the 
breeding  flock  has  had  (l)one  test  with 
no  reactors  (2) one  test  with  less  than 
2%  reactors  (3)  two  consecutive  tests 
with  no  reactors  (4)  two  consecutive 
tests  with  no  reactors  and  has  been  mat¬ 
ed  to  R.  O.  P.  males 

2— For  a  general  purpose  breed  of 
fowls,  a  building  40’x20’  will  accommodate 
at  recommended  capacity  (1)150  birds 

(2)200  birds  (3)250  birds  (4)400  birds 

3 — Dubbing  of  breeding  cockerels  caus¬ 
es  them  to  be  more  vigorous  because  it 
prevents  (l)freezing  of  combs  (2) 
fighting  in  the  flock  (3)  cannibalism 
(4)blue  comb  disease 

4~ A  poultry  disease  characterized  in 
the  flock  by  loss  of  appetite,  heavy  slump 
in  egg  production,  coughing  and  cold 
symptoms  is  (l)limberneck  (2)New 
castle  (3)range  paralysis  (4)pullorum 

5— The  early  summer  molter  should  be 
culled  from  the  flock  principally  to  (1) 
prevent  spread  of  disease  (2)save  feed 
and  space  (3)  provide  early  summer  re¬ 
turns  (4)obtain  higher  prices  for  the 
birds 

6— Nitrogen  in  a  fertilizer  causes  (1) 
leaf  and  stem  growth  (2) seed  and  grain 
production  (3)stronger  stems  (4)dis- 
ease  resistance 

7 — Potato  blight  is  controlled  best  by 

(l)planting  blight-resistant  varieties  (2) 
treating  the  seed  with  a  mercury  com¬ 
pound  (3)roguing  the  field  (4)carry- 
ing  through  a  spray  program 

8 — Seed  oats  should  be  treated  with  a 
mercury  dust  compound  before  sowing  to 


control  (l)weevil  damage  (2)stinking 
bunt  (3)rust  (4)smut 

,  9 — The  legume  least  sensitive  to  soil 
acidity  is  (l)red  clover  (2)ladino 
clover  (3)alfalfa  (4)birdsfoot  trefoil 

1 0 —  The  variety  of  silage  corn  that 
should  be  selected  by  a  farmer  depends 
on  (l)rainfall  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  (2)soil  (3)elevation  (4)price  of 
seed 

11 —  The  use  of  D.D.T.  in  a  potato 
spray  program  is  to  control  (1)  golden 
nematode  (2)late  blight  (3)rhizoctonia 
(4)leaf  hoppers 

1  2 — A  yield  of  18  tons  of  corn  silage 
per  acre  on  a  32-acre  field  is  (l)low 

(2)average  (3)  little  above  average 
(4)  excellent 

1  3 — The  principal  reason  for  using 
hybrid  corn  for  grain  is  that  it  (l)yields 
more  heavily  (2)matures  earlier  (3)  is 
less  subject  to  injury  by  the  corn  borer 
(4)  is  of  higher  quality 

1 4 — The  most  reliable  factor  from 
which  to  judge  the  probable  future  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  heifer  calf  is  the  production 
of  the  (l)milking  half  sister  (2)milk- 
ing  sister  (3)dam  (4)granddam 

1  5 — The  most  important  value  of  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  in  an  average  farm 
business  is  the  (1)  provision  of  greater 
farm  safety  (2)elimination  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintaining  a  bull  (3)  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  keep  an  extra  cow  (4)possi- 
bility  of  raising  future  herd  production 

1 6 — With  dairy  cattle,  retention  of 
afterbirth,  premature  calving  and  swell¬ 
ing  of  joints  are  symptoms  indicating  the 
presence  of  (l)mastitis  (2)brucellosis 
(Bang’s  disease)  (3)milk  fever  (4)tu- 
berculosis 

1  “7 — In  producing  milk  to  be  delivered 
with  low  bacteria  count  to  the  consumer 
the  least  important  factor  is  (l)imme- 
diate  cooling  of  the  milk  (2)cleaning  the 
cow’s  udder  before  milking  (3)proper 
washing  of  utensils  (4)proper  ventila¬ 
tion  of  stable 

1  8 — The  “surplus  milk  problem”  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed  is  caused  largely  by 
seasonal  variation  in  (l)consumer  use 

(2)  use  of  milk  for  butter  and  cheese  (3) 
foreign  use  of  milk  and  its  products 
(4) production  of  milk  at  the  farm 

1  9 — A  drug  effective  in  the  treatment 
of  mastitis  is  (l)vaccine  (2)penicillin 

(3) udder  salve  (4)brom.thymol  blue  so¬ 
lution 

20  — The  most  important  way  to  reduce 
traveling  time  when  spraying  apples  is  to 
(l)keep  roadways  in  good  condition  (2) 
use  rubber-tired  spraying  equipment 

(3)  have  water  supply  close  to  major 


The  Camp  Miniwanca  Scholarship  Winner 


ship  offered  by  American  Agriculturist. 
Last  year  this  trip  was  won  by  Floyd 
Morter  of  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County, 
New  York. 

Applications  for  this  year’s  scholar¬ 
ship  were  asked  for  in  our  June  5 
issue  and  from  the  applications  re¬ 
ceived,  Leigh  E.  Smith,  Jr.  of  East 
Bethel,  Vermont,  was  selected  as  the 
winner.  Leigh  was  chosen  as  alternate 
last  year  in  case  Floyd  was  unable  to 
attend,  and  this  year  his  persistence 
in  applying  again  was  rewarded  by  his 
being  chosen  as  winner. 

This  scholarship  is  not  given  by 
American  Agriculturist  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  giving  some  one  a  pleasant 
two  weeks’  vacation.  As  the  original 
notice  of  the  scholarship  emphasized, 
this  is  a  course  in  leadership  training 
which,  this  year,  runs  from  August  16 
to  29,  and  which  we  believe  will  en¬ 
able  Leigh  to  serve  his  community  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  in  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  manner. 

Doubtless,  another  scholarship  will 
be  awarded  next  year.  We  are  only 
sorry  that  we  cannot  send  all  the  boys 
who  made  application.  We  would  like 
to  point  out  that  those  unsuccessful 
applicants  who  meet  the  age  limit  will 
be  eligible  next  year,  and  we  hope  they 
will  apply  again. 


Smith,  Jr.  of  East  Bethel,  Vermont, 
S  uT  #l*e  American  Agriculturist 

c  °larship  to  the  Leadership  Training 
School  at  Camp  Miniwanca. 


pOR  a  number  of  years  some  young 
a  man  in  the  Northeast  has  had  two 
weeks  of  leadership  training  at  Camp 
Miniwanca  as  a  result  of  a  scholar- 


blocks  of  trees  (4)use  large-capacity 
outfits 

21 —  To  justify  individual  ownership  of 
a  speed  sprayer,  an  apple  grower  should 
have  a  production,  in  bushels,  of  at  least 
(1)5,000  (2)15,000  (  3)25,000  (4)35,000 

22 —  The  variety  of  apples  that  may  be 
stored  most  successfully  in  atmosphere 
storage  is  (l)McIntosh  (2)Northern 
Spy  (3)  Twenty-ounce  (4)Baldwin 

23 —  Producers  of  vegetable  crops  in 
New  York  have  an  advantage  over  grow¬ 
ers  in  other  regions  because  of  (1)  high¬ 
er  yields  (2) better  quality  of  produce 
(3)nearness  to  markets  (4)cooperative 
disease-control  programs 

24 —  Cabbage  worms  on  early  market 
cabbage  are  most  desirably  controlled  by 
(l)lead  arsenate  (2)lime-sulfur  dust 

(3) rotenone  dust  (4)hand-picking 

25  — Hot  water  treatment  is  effective 
in  controlling  organisms  inside  the  seed 
coat  of  (1)  carrots  (2)peas  (3)aspar- 
agus  (4)  cabbage 

26 — A  soil  especially  desirable  for  an 
early  crop  of  tomatoes  is  (l)muck  (2) 
silt  loam  (3)sandy  loam  (4)elay  loam 

27  —The  consumption  per  capita  of 
vegetable  truck  crops  during  recent  years 
has  continued  to  (l)increase  (2)re- 
main  the  same  (3)decline  (4)decline 
greatly 

28_ Based  on  the  average  crop  yield 
for  the  neighborhood,  a  reasonable  objec¬ 
tive  to  set  for  a  farm  is  a  crop  index  of 
(1)100  (2)150  (3)200  (4)250 

29 —  Federal  Land  Bank  loans  are  se¬ 
cured  by  (l)chattel  mortgages  (2)real 
estate  first  mortgages  (3) crop  liens 

(4) National  Farm  Loan  Association  mem¬ 
bership 

30—  In  the  25  years  from  1920  to  1945, 
tractors  on  New  York  farms  increased 
(1)10  times  (2)2  times  (3)3  times 
14)5  times 

31—  Poultry  on  New  York  farms  in 

1945  compared  with  the  number  25  years 
before  had  (l)decreased  (2)remained 
about  the  same  (3)increased  50%  (4) 

increased  100% 


CONTROL 

BACTERIA  ECONOMICALLY 


with  BK  PLAN 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Yes,  the  B-K  Sanitation  Plan  which 
includes  the  use  of  B-K  Chlorine- 
Bearing  Powder  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  keep  utensils  clean 
and  sanitized  .  .  .  and  thus  help  in¬ 
crease  your  milk  profits.  B-K  Powder 
is  easy  and  economical  to  use — 1/6 
cent  per  gallon  for  sanitizing  rinse. 
Contains  50%  available  chlorine. 
And  it’s  the  chlorine  that  kills  many 
bacteria,  including  thermodurics. 

ADOPT  THE  B-K  SANITATION  PLAN 

Rinse  all  utensils  and  wipe  teats  and 
udders  with  B-K  solution  before  milk¬ 
ing  .  .  .  rinse,  then  scrub  utensils 
after  milking  with  General  Manual 
Kleanser  .  .  .  rinse  with  hot  water 
and  store.  These  simple  steps  have 
helped  get  amazingly  low  counts  and 
high  quality  milk.  For  accumula¬ 
tions  of  milkstone,  use  Pennclean  .  .  . 
Pennsalt’s  new  milkstone  remover. 


32 — Dairy  cattle  on  New  York  farms 
in  1945  compared  with  the  number  25 
years  before  had  (l)decreased  ^re¬ 
mained  about  the  same  (3)increased 
50%  (4)increased  100% 


Send  for  helpful  literature  on  the 
profitable  B-K  Plan.  Write  to  Dept. 
AA,  B-K  Division,  Pennsylvania  Salt 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 


33— If  a  5-hp  electric  motor  (1750  rpm) 
having  a  6-inch  pulley  is  used  to  drive  a 
silage  cutter  to  be  run  525  rpm.  the  ma¬ 
chine  pulley  should  have  a  diameter  of 
(1)12”  (2)16”  (3)20”  (4)24” 


Ipenw^salt/ 

DAIRY  CHEMICALS 


34—  In  order  to  connect  in  a  straight 
line  two  pieces  of  pipe  coming  from  op¬ 
posite  directions  the  proper  fitting  to  use 
is  a  (l)close  nipple  (2)coupling  (3)tee 

(4)union 

35—  A  No.  14  wire  house-lighting  cir¬ 

cuit  should  be  protected  at  the  panel  box 
by  a  fuse  with  an  amperage  rating  of 
(1)15  (2)20  (3)25  (4)30 

36 —  To  carry  the  same  amount  of  wa¬ 
ter,  the  size  of  copper  tubing  to  be  used 
to  replace  galvanized  pipe  in  ordinary 
farm  and  home  plumbing  should  be  (1) 
twice  as  great  (2)the  same  (3)one  size 
smaller  (4)much  smaller 

(See  page  15  for  answers ) 


■  —  a.  a.  — 

“Green  Fields  Are  Gold”  is  the  title 
of  a  44-page  booklet  containing  102 
questions  and  answers  about  pastures, 
hay  and  grass  silage.  It  is  published 
by  The  Joint  Committee  on  Grassland 
Farming  made  up  of  members  of  8 
organizations.  The  cost  of  the  booklet 
is  25c  for  each  copy  and  it  can  be 
ordered  from  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grassland 
Farming,  Box  30,  Norwich,  New  York 
Thirty-eight  men,  each  an  expert  in 
his  field,  had  a  hand  in  its  writing 
and  you  will  find  that  the  booklet  is 
full  of  information. 
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WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 


AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

AUGUST  &  SEPTEMBER  SOWING 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 

EDWARD  F  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Loads  and  unloads  your  milk 
cooler  quickly — safely — easily  at 
low  cost.  Inexpensive  —  Fits  in 
any  milk  house — works  with  any 
cooler  —  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Patented  Safety  lock  feature 
prevents  injury  or  damage  to 
cooler  or  operator.  Write  for 
illustrated  folder  and  price  list. 
Dealers  Wanted 

Ottawa  Steel  Prod.,  Inc. 
Ottawa,  Kansas 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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FARM  EDITORS  VISIT  GOVERNOR 
DEWEY’S  FARM 

N  SATURDAY,  July  24,  I  had  the  privilege,  in 
company  with  most  of  the  other  farm  editors  of 
America,  of  visiting  Governor  Dewey  at  his  farm 
and  home  at  Pawling,  New  York.  He  had  asked  us 
to  come  there  to  give  him  our  suggestions  as  to 
how  government  might  cooperate  with  farmers  irf 
the  great  job  of  raising  food  and  fiber. 

I  happened  to  be  in  New  York  City  that  Saturday 
morning,  so  I  went  from  there  by  bus  to  the  Gov- 


Governor  Dewey  examining  grass  silage  with  Senator 
George  Aiken  of  Vermont,  acting  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee  _  (left).  Representative 
Clifford  Hope  of  Kansas,  chairman  of  the  House  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee  (right)  and  farm  editors  of 
America  (in  the  background).  The  men  are  standing  on 
some  230  tons  of  grass  silage  in  a  trench  silo  on  the 
Governors  farm. 

ernor’s  farm  in  company  with  other  farm  editors 
who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
rode  in  two  big  buses  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  the 
ride  gave  me  a  fine  opportunity  to  get  the  points  of 
view  of  men  who  are  close  to  farm  problems  and 
farmers  all  over  the  United  States.  It  also  gave  me 
a  •  chance  to  renew  old  friendships.  Many  of  these 
editors  I  have  known  for  more  than  25  years,  and 
I  am  proud  of  my  friendship  with  them,  for  they 
love  farm  people  and  have  spent  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  farm  folks. 

After  a  fine  dinner  served  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Pawling  Grange  in  the  Grange  Hall,  Governor 
Dewey  presented  Robert  Gamache,  Master  of  the 
Pawling  Grange,  of  which  the  Governor  is  a  mem¬ 
ber;  Congressman  Clifford  Hope,  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives;  Senator  George  Aiken,  acting  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee;  Dean  W.  I. 
Myers  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  and  Dean  William  Hagan  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College.  Then  the  Governor  told 
the  group  that  he  hoped  they  would  be  frank  and 
give  him  any  information  and  points  of  view  that 
they  might  have  on  the  farm  problems  of  their  sec¬ 
tion  or  of  America. 

Time  and  space  are  toe  limited  here  to  review  the 
large  number  of  suggestions  that  were  made.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  perhaps,  that  so  far  as  the  editors 
of  the  real  farm  papers  of  America  are  concerned, 
they  are  conservative  without  being  reactionary,  and 
in  this  they  represent  farm  folks  themselves.  Time 
and  again,  the  point  was  emphasized  that  farmers 
want  as  little  government  regulation  of  prices  and 
production  in  agriculture  as  it  is  possible  to  have. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  farmers  well  know  that  you 
can’t  have  doles  and  subsidies  without  having  bu¬ 
reaucratic  control.  There  was  some  agreement  that 
there  should  be  a  low  floor  under  farm  prices — low 
enough  to  protect  good  farmers  from  ruin,  but  not 
high  enough  to  produce  surpluses  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  to  destroy,  as  in  the  case  of  potatoes. 

I  told  the  Governor  and  the  group  that  what  ag¬ 


fey,  £.  (Z. 


riculture  needed  above  everything  else  was  to  take 
the  control  away  from  the  bureaucrats  and  put  it 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  all  of  the  ed¬ 
itors  went  to  the  Governor’s  nearby  farm  and  were 
much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  farm  is  not 
a  gentleman’s  estate,  but  a  working,  practical  busi¬ 
ness  proposition,  just  like  thousands  of  other  good 
farms  in  the  Northeast.  The  Governor  completely 
sold  himself  to  the  editors  because  it  was  so  appar¬ 
ent  that  he  knew  agriculture  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  practical  operator  rather  than  a  theorist. 

On  the  Dewey  farm  there  are  now  in  operation 
many  up-to-date  practices  pioneered  by  American 
Agriculturist,  Ed  Babcock,  and  the  rest  of  us.  For 
example,  the  Governor  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  grass  silage,  pen  stabling,  standing  up  to  milk 
cows,  good  soil  and  drainage  practices,  and  excellent 
improved  pastures  with  Cornell  seed  mixtures. 

Because  agriculture  and  food  production  are  so 
important,  it’s  highly  necessary  at  any  time  for  men 
holding  important  positions  in  government  to  know 
and  understand  agricultural  problems.  In  times  like 
these,  when  our  whole  civilization  may  be  saved  or 
ruined  by  food  policies,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  political  leaders  know  farm  problems. 


Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  E.  R.  Eastman  on  the 
Governor's  farm  at  Pawling  the  day  American  farm 
editors  visited  there. 


Therefore,  there  was  general  commendation  of 
Governor  Dewey  by  the  farm  editors  for  taking  the 
time  and  making  the  effort  to  get  the  suggestions 
of  men  close  to  agriculture  in  every  part  of  America. 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  GARDEN  GROW? 

Y  FRIEND  Art  Masterman  just  called  up  to 
say:  “I  understand  you  claim  to  be  the  greatest 
gardener  in  the  world.”  I  told  him  that  I  didn’t; 
that  I  just  wanted  to  be  the  second  best — and  why 
was  he  picking  on  me?  “Well,”  he  answered,  “I 
just  want  to  tell  you  that  yesterday,  Saturday, 
July  24,  we  had  a  good  mess  of  new  sweet  corn. 
Bet  you  can’t  beat  that!”  I  had  to  agree  that  I 
couldn’t,  but  told  him  that  we  did  have  a  mess  of 
new  corn  ready  on  the  next  day,  July  25. 

Now,  of  course,  those  dates  won’t  mean  much  to 
you  if  you  live  south  of  us  where  the  season  is 
longer,  but  for  this  latitude,  and  our  elevation,  sweet 
corn  on  July  24  or  25  is  really  early.  Can  you  beat 
it? 

The  sweet  corn  that  we  are  eating  now  I  planted 


in  the  house  and  transplanted  as  an  experiment, 
but  I  don’t  think  1  gained  much,  because  some  other 
early  corn  planted  in  the  garden  later  is  only  a  few 
days  behind  the  transplanted  corn.  Have  you  ever- 
tried  transplanting  sweet  corn? 

*  *  * 

The  first  thing  I  do  in  the  summer  time  when  I 
get  back  from  a  trip  is  to  make  the  rounds  of  our 
different  gardens  to  see  how  they  are  coming.  Our 
two  freezers,  one  small  and  one  large,  are  so  nearly 
filled  up  with  strawberries,  peas,  raspberries,  beet 
greens,  and  string  beans  that  I  don’t  know  where 
we  are  going  to  put  the  sweet  corn  or  the  steers 
which  are  fattening  in  the  pasture  right  now. 

Honestly,  I  feel  a  little  sorry  for  those  farmers 
who  do  not  eat  as  well  as  we  do.  Many  are  bigger 
operators  than  I  am  and  have  more  money  than  I  do, 
but  I  am  sure  we  eat  better  because  I  practice  what 
I  preach — that  farmers  should  eat  at  the  first  table. 

FARM  ROYS  AND  THE  DRAFT 

E  HAVE  HAD  many  letters  from  farmers  ask¬ 
ing  about  the  possibility  of  farm  help  exemp¬ 
tion  under  the  new  draft  law.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Cecil 
B.  Dickson,  chief  of  the  Gannett  News  Service  in 
Washington,  to  get  the  facts.  Mr.  Dickson  writes 
as  follows: 

“Section  6-H  of  the  new  act  provides  for  defer¬ 
ment  of  farm  workers — and  several  other  categories 
— if  their  work  is  ‘necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  health,  safety  or  interest.’ 

“It  provides,  however,  the  President  must  issue 
the  regulations  for  such  deferment.  It  also  specifies 
that  each  individual  case  must  be  decided  on  its 
merits — which  puts  deferment  directly  up  to  the 
local  draft  boards. 

“The  deferment  regulations,  according  to  Major 
General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Selective  Service  Di¬ 
rector,  will  not  be  issued  for  several  days.  That 
means  the  farmer  is  going  to  have  to  continue  on  for 
an  indefinite  period,  not  knowing  how  many  men 
he  can  depend  on  to  get  his  crops  in,  nor  for  how 
long.” 

As  Mr.  Dickson  points  out,  every  farm  boy  or 
worker  within  draft  age  will  have  to  take  his  case 
before  the  local  draft  board.  It  would  seem  that 
with  the  food  situation  what  it  is,  and  with  help 
almost  non-existent  on  farms,  any  young  man  ac¬ 
tually  needed  for  farm  work  should  be  exempted. 

American  Agriculturist  will  keep  you  informed. 
Read  or  obtain  all  of  the  information  possible,  keep 
watch  of  the  situation  and  be  ready  to  present  your 
case  to  the  draft  board. 

I  will  add  that  if  you  are  needed  to  produce  food, 
you  will  be  far  more  valuable  to  your  country  on 
the  farm  than  you  would  be  carrying  a  gun. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

AT  THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  Mr.  Fred  Bailey,  National  Grange  leg¬ 
islative  consultant,  told  the  following  story: 

“What  some  of  us  really  are  afraid  of  is  that  if 
we  stayed  away  very  long,  Washington  might  find 
that  it  can  get  along  very  well  without  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  Wash¬ 
ington  who  need  Washington  more  than  Washing¬ 
ton  needs  them.  (Editor’s  Note:  That  certainly  does 
not  apply  to  Mr.  Bailey). 

“I  won’t  pose  as  an  expert  on  Washington  for  one 
very  good  reason.  I’d  be  like  the  simple-minded 
boy  whose  father  left  him  to  stand  on  a  street  coi¬ 
ner  while  he  went  into  a  store,  after  admonishing 
him: 

“  ‘Son,  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  nobody  will  find 
out  that  you  are  a  fool.’ 

“A  few  minutes  later  a  stranger  spoke  to  the  boy 
in  a  friendly  way.  He  got  no  answer,  but  he  pei- 
sisted  in  trying  to  start  a  conversation.  Getting 
no  results,  he  exclaimed  in  disgust:  ‘You’re  a  fool. 

“When  the  father  returned,  he  found  the  boy 
crying.  ‘Dad,’  he  said,  ‘they  found  it  out  anyway. 
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AA‘s  Farmers7  Dollar  Guide 


MI1.K  PRICES:  Dairy  organizations  have  secured  inci’ease  in  August 

Class  I  price  of  milk  in  New  York  area.  August  price 
will  be  $5.90.  Dairy  representatives  who  went  to  Washington  stressed  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  importance  of  having  New  York  and  Boston  price  at  approxi¬ 
mately  same  level.  Class  I  New  York  price  on  October  1  will  go  to  $6.34. 

June  uniform  price  in  New  York  area  was  $4.76  and  July  uniform  price  ir 
estimated  at  $4.90. 

Recording  to  L.  C.  Cunningham  of  Cornell,  costs  of  dairy  farming,  compared 
to  average  of  1910-14  as  100,  stood  at  320  in  June  compared  to  300  in  June  ’47. 

CROPS:  The  1948  growing  season  has  been  excellent  and  total  U.  S.  crops 
mmmmmmmm  promise  to  set  new  record.  It  is  predicted  that  August  wheat  esti¬ 
mate  will  be  20  million  bushels  over  July  1  figures  and  that  July  1  com  estimate 
of  3  J4  million  bushels  also  will  be  increased. 

Due  to  good  crops  and  low  animal  population,  livestock  feed  per  head  will  top 
previous  record.  Prices  of  wheat  and  corn  are  expected  to  drop  close  to  support 
levels  but  not  until  crops  are  harvested.  Right  now  available  supplies  of  com 
and  other  livestock  grains  are  */3  below  last  year. 

U.  S.  potato  crop  is  estimated  at  392  million  bushels — 2%  above  last  year. 
USDA  has  bought  10  million  bushels  and  government  purchases  may  go  as 
high  as  25  million  bushels  of  the  1948  crop.  September  support  prices  have  been 
predicted  from  $2.25  to  $2.85  per  cwt.,  with  national  average  of  around  $2.65. 
Big  question  for  potato  growers  is,  How  long  will  consumers  stand  government 
buying  of  unneeded  spuds? 

The  U.  S.  dry  bean  crop  is  estimated  at  18  million  bags — 6%  above  last 
year.  New  York  crop  is  now  predicted  at  1,586,000  bags  compared  to  1,375,000 
last  year. 

FERTILIZER:  Estimate  of  1949  fertilizer  production  indicates  10%  in- 

- .  — ■  crease  over  ’48.  Nitrogen  still  may  be  short  of  demand 

but  phosphorus  and  potash  are  expected  to  be  adequate. 

LIVESTOCK:  Meat  supplies  will  continue  relatively  low.  Peak  in  prices 
of  hogs  and  cattle  is  predicted  between  mid-September  and 
mid-October.  Cattle  slaughter  has  been  running  10%  below  last  year;  hog 
slaughter  5%  below;  sheep  and  lambs  about  the  same. 

Spiing  pig  crop  was  higher  than  anticipated  and  Secretary  Brannan  is  urg¬ 
ing  farmers  to  increase  fall  pig  crop  by  10  per  cent.  Pork  shortage  may  be 
over  next  year  and  government  experts  believe,  if  crop  production  continues 
bigh,  that  downward  trend  of  livestock  production  could  be  reversed  by  1950. 
They  state  that  if  production  resources  are  fully  used,  cattle  population  of  95 
million  head  by  1958  is  possible,  which  would  be  10  million  above  the  1944  peak. 

While  prospect  for  prices  of  meat  and  animal  products  is  good,  fruits  are 
selling  about  one-third  below  last  year  and  vegetables  are.  somewhat  below  1947. 

A  pinch  in  the  supply  of  fluid  milk  is  expected  next  fall,  and  egg  production 
will  be  below  last  year.  One  way  to  hold  egg  production  on  your  farm  is  to 
keep  some  of  the  best  year-old  hens. 


SPECIAL  SESSIOX:  Two  old  problems  facing  special  session  of  Coa- 

gress  are  the  removal  of  Federal  oleo  taxes  and 
ratification  of  International  Wheat  Agreement.  Guess  is  that  both  have  a  50-50 
chance.  Dairy  organizations  will  continue  to  fight  oleo  tax  removal,  and 

wheat  agreement  will  have  opposition  from  Northeastern  poultrymen  and 
dairymen. 

*  OST  OF  LIVIA'Ci:  More  and  more  consumers  are  blaming  farmers  for 

inflation.  They  should  have  these  figures:  Com- 
paio.j  with  the  average  of  1935  to  1939,  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  supplies 
a^e  ,ncreased  99  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  cost  of  living  is  up  69  per  cent. 
The  fact  that  more  people  left  farms  in  ’47  than  returned  to  farms  is  further 
maication  that  farmers  are  not  getting  rich. 


Songq/the  Lazy  FamT 


T  T  MAKES  me  mad  as  I  can  be  when 

noi chhnr  Vm nnonc  tr*  no+ok 


neighbor  happens  to  catch  me 
a- work  in’  hard  around  my  place.  He 
gets  a  grin  upon  his  face  and  says, 
with  a  sarcastic  smirk,  “I  thought  you 
didn’t  like  to  work.”  Some  folks,  like 
him,  apparently,  still  don’t  know  my 
philosophy;  they  seem  to  think  I  hate 
to  toil,  that  I  don’t  like  to  till  the  soil 
or  harvest  crops  and  feed  the  stock.  Of 
course,  that’s  all  just  poppycock,  I 
don’t  mind  work  and  sweat  a  bit  if 
there  is  some  return  in  it,  but  why 
should  I  work  just  for  fun  or  when 
the  rush  jobs  all  are  done? 

When  neighbor’s  got  his  work  all 
thru,  he  looks  for  something  else  to 
do ;  because  of  some  peculiar  quirk,  he 
actually  invents  some  work  he  wouldn’t 
really  have  to  do,  just  to  use  up  a  day 
or  two.  But  I,  upon  the  other  hand, 
will  rush  thru  jobs  to  beat  the  band  so 
I’ll  have  time  to  catch  some  fish  or 
any  thing  that.  I  might  wish.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  does  no  more  than  me  except  un¬ 
necessary  things,  you  see,  and  if  he 
rates  a  prize  for  that  then  I  will 
gladly  eat  your  hat;  I  won’t  admit 
that  I’m  lazy,  I  think  that  I’m  just 
smart,  by  gee. 


August  Suggestions  for  dairy  farmers 


Corn,  sorghums,  Sudan  grass  and 
legume  hay  crops  make  good  silage. 
No  permanent  silo?  Temporary  ones 
are  easy  to  make,  inexpensive. 


Small  grains,  seeded  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  will  give  you  additional  lush 
pasture  this  fall  and  early  next 
spring. 


No  pasture  is 


"permanent!” 


Yours  may  need  renovating 

this  fall 


Forage  requires  care  like  any 
cash  crop.  A  pasture  renova¬ 
tion  program,  started  this  fall, 
will  pay  you  dividends  next 
summer  and  for  many  summers 
to  come. 

First,  cut  up  the  sod  with  a 
disc,  spring-tooth  harrow  or 
field  cultivator.  Winter  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  will  make 


your  soil  a  good  seed  bed.  Have 
your  soil  tested.  If  it  is  acid, 
apply  the  proper  amount  of 
lime. 

Then,  in  spring,  disc  or  har¬ 
row  again,  fertilize  and  plant 
the  grass  and  legume  pasture 
mixture  recommended  in  your 
area.  In  the  South,  this  may  be 
done  this  fall. 


The  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
America  is  2J/-J  million  less 
than  in  1945.  Yet  we  have  10 
million  more  babies!  And  more 
adults,  too,  needing  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

The  ivise  dairyman  is  keep¬ 
ing  his  cows,  adding  replace¬ 
ment  heifers  and  calves  to  take 
advantage  of  this  market.  The 
milk-feed  price  ratio  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  favorable. 


\our  County  Agent  or  dairy 
field  service  man  can  help  you 
plan  your  farm  operation  for 
more  efficient  production  of 
quality  milk  .  .  .  and  more  milk 
per  acre. 

We  invite  you  to  use  our 
nation-wide  facilities  for  mar¬ 
keting  your  milk  under  brand 
names  that  merit — and  enjoy 
—  the  highest  public  con¬ 
fidence. 


Sheffield  Farms  Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp.  Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co.  Kraft  Foods  Company 
Western  Maryland  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 
Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 

DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 
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NEW  LAWN 


John.  3.  Common 


M 


ANY  FARMS  in  the  North- 
j  east  have  fine  fields  and 
well  kept  buildings,  but  the 
picture  is  spoiled  by  a  poor 
lawn.  Some  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  are  due  to  errors  in 
making  the  original  lawn.  Chief  among 
these  errors  are  seeding  at  the  wrong 
time  of  year,  inadequate  fertilization 
at  the  time  of  seeding,  and  the  use  of 
too  large  a  quantity  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  seed. 

Time  of  seeding  is  a  most  important 
consideration.  Early  fall  is  by  far  the 
best  time  for  starting  lawns  in  the 
Northeast.  Then  the  grasses  have  five 
or  six  months  of  good  growing  weather 
before  hot  weather  slows  growth  and 
before  there  is  serious  competition 
from  weeds.  From  the  farmer’s  stand¬ 
point  it  is  desirable,  too,  because  the 
only  alternative,  spring  seeding,  often 
is  delayed  during  the  rush  of  spring 
planting  until  too  late  in  the  season  to 
get  a  good  stand  before  summer.  Any 
time  between  August  15th  and  Septem¬ 
ber  15th  is  appropriate  for  fall  plant¬ 
ing,  while  April  15th  is  about  the  lat¬ 
est  date  for  spring  planting  with  any 
assurance  of  success.  Other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  the  earlier  the  better.  Even 
though  the  ground  may  be  very  dry  in 
August,  any  seeds  planted  will  lie 
ready  to  germinate  after  the  first  good 
rain  in  the  fall.  If  seeding  is  postponed 
much  after  September  15th  the  seed¬ 
lings  may  not  root  deeply  enough  to 
withstand  the  heaving  and  thawing  of 
winter  and  much  of  the  stand  may  be 
lost. 

Tiie  IVeeessary  Steps 

Steps  in  making  a  new  lawn  are  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  Any  area  that  would 
grow  even  a  fair  vegetable  garden  can 
support  a  good  iawn.  First,  grade  the 
area  so  that  excess  moisture  will  be 
carried  off  the  lawn.  See  that  there  are 
no  hollows  to  catch  puddles  of  water. 
Make  changes  in  grade  gradual  so  that 
when  the  lawn  is  mowed  the  mower 
will  not  scalp  the  grass.  After  the  con¬ 
tours  are  established,  spread  well- 
rotted  manure  over  the  entire  area.  A 
one  inch  layer  is  probably  adequate  but 
two  inches  will  be  even  better.  Work 
the  manure  into  the  top  4”  to  6”  of 
soil.  Mixing  should  be  very  thorough 
so  that  there  are  no  pockets  of  organic 
matter.  Of  the  mechanical  devices,  a 
rotary  tilling  machine  does  the  best 
job  but  about  the  same  effect  can  be 
achieved  with  other  tillage  machinery 
or  by  repeated  spading  and  forking. 

Lime  and  Fertilizer 

Lawn  grasses  need  less  lime  than 
does  clover,  so  if  your  land  will  support 
clover  without  lime  you  need  not  con- 


seed  bed  should  not  be  powdery  on  the 
surface  but  it  should  be  free  of  stones, 
trash,  and  large  clods  of  soil. 

After  the  finished  seed  bed  is  pre¬ 
pared,  broadcast  a  complete  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  over  the  entire  area.  Any 
complete  garden  fertilizer  will  do.  One 
of  the  most  common,  the  5-10-5,  should 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  40  lbs.  to  each 
1000  sq.  ft.  of  surface  or  if  a  4-12-4 
is  to  be  used,  broadcast  50  lbs.  to  1000 
sq.  ft.  Be  sure  the  distribution  is  uni¬ 
form.  Rake  the  fertilizer  into  the  top 
inch  of  soil. 

Seed 

The  choice  of  seed  is  most  important. 
The  best  seed  mixtures  on  the  market 
are  not  as  good  as  the  seed  dealers 
could  make  if  they  did  not  have  buyer 
resistance  to  higher  price  per  pound. 
To  lower  the  cost  per 
pound  the  seedsman 
includes  far  more  of 
the  inexpensive  tem¬ 
porary  grasses  like 
redtop  and  ryegrass 
than  is  desirable. 

Making  your  own 
mixture  at  home  is 
.often  impractical,  for 
it  may  be  difficult  to 
get  separate  seed  in  the  small  quantity 
you  will  need. 

A  fairly  easy  way  of  obtaining  a 
better  mixture  at  a  saving  in  cost  is 
to  reinforce  one  of  the  better  mixtures 
now  available  with  more  seed  of  per¬ 
manent  grasses.  Don’t  buy  a  prepared 
mixture  that  centains  less  than  a  total 
of  50%  of  permanent  grasses.  These 
desirable  grasses  are  Kentucky  blue- 
grass,  bent  grass,  Chewings  or  Creep¬ 
ing  red  fescue,  and  Poa  trivalis.  This 
year  you  will  probably  have  to  pay 
something  over  70  cents  a  pound  for 
such  a  mixture. 

Shade  or  Sun 

If  your  lawn  is  to  be  mostly  in  the 
sun  and  on  fairly  good  soil  you  would 
then  buy  a  sunny  mixture,  and  to  this 
add  an  equal  amount  of  straight  Ken¬ 
tucky  Bluegrass.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
broadcast  this  improved  mixture  over 
the  lawn  area  as  evenly  as  possible  at 
the  rate  of  3  lbs.  to  1000  sq.  ft.  If  your 
soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  or  if  there  is 
much  dry  shade,  use  a  “shade”  mix¬ 
ture  plus  an  equal  amount  of  Chewings 
fescue  or  creeping  red  fescue.  Since 
these  seeds  are  large,  sow  4  y2  pounds 
to  each  1000  square  feet. 

Then  rake  the  seed  bed  very  lightly, 
using  just  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  so 
that  the  seed  is  settled  into  the  soil. 
Take  care  that  none  of  the  soil  is 
moved  about  from  place  to  place.  If 
you  have  a  light  roller,  go  over  the  en- 


oughly  with  a  sprinkler  and  keep  the 
seed  bed  moist  until  the  grass  is  well 
established.  If  you  do  not  have  water 
available  or  do  not  care  to  run  sprink¬ 
lers,  let  germination  wait  for  a  normal 
rainfall.  Once  the  seed  has  germinated, 
however,  keep  the  seed  bed  moist  if 
you  can,  for  the  tender  seedlings  may 
be  lost  in  periods  of  drought. 

Set  your  lawn  mower  to  cut  at  about 
1 14”  high.  If  it  is  set  lower  now,  adjust 
the  roller  in  the  back  to  raise  the  bed 
knife  to  at  least  this  height.  Mow  the 
lawn  as  soon  as  the  knives  will  reach 
the  grass,  and  keep  it  mowed  frequent¬ 
ly.  If  you  cut  closer  than  IV2”,  the 
grass  roots  will  be  shallow  and  the 
stand  less  vigorous.  If  you  let  the  grass 
grow  too  tall  before  cutting,  the  mat 
of  clippings  will  smother  the  tender 
grass  beneath.  If  you 
plant  the  lawn  by 
early  September,  it 
will  go  through  the 
winter  without  in¬ 
jury.  Don’t  let  the 
grass  grow  tall  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the 
season  and  then  leave 
it  uncut  through  the 
winter.  No  winter 
protection  is  necessary  and  you  will 
have  a  mat  of  tangled  grass  that  will 
be  difficult  to  get  back  in  shape  in  the 
spring. 

Shaded  lawns  cause  much  more 
trouble  than  those  in  open  sun.  If  your 
lawn  area  gets  two  or  three  hours  of 
sunlight  a  day,  you  can  have  a  good 
turf.  Disregard  advertising  that  offers 
seed  mixtures  to  grow  in  “dense” 
shade.  I  have  never  seen  a  really  good 
turf  under  a  Norway  Maple  tree,  for 
its  shade  is  so  dense  and  its  roots  so 
shallot  that  only  a  thin  stand  of  grass 
can' ever  be  established.  Often  nothing 
will  grow.  Chewings  fescue  or  creeping 
red  fescue  will  stand  more  drought 
and  shade  than  any  other  lawn  grass, 
so  concentrate  on  one  of  these  if  you 
have  a  shade  problem. 

Weed  Control 

Weeds  are  or  may  be  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  lawn.  The  annual  pest,  crab, 
grass,  starts  to  grow  in  late  spring 
and  dies  with  the  first  frost.  Your  best 


chance  of  beating  this  nuisance  is  to 
seed  in  early  fall  and  keep  your  grass 
cut  high.  The  broad-leaved  weeds,  es¬ 
pecially  dandelion  and  buckhorn  plan¬ 
tain,  are  pests  on  all  but  the  lightest 
soils.  2,4-D  in  one  of  the  many  prepar¬ 
ations  now  marketed  will  keep  these 
eliminated  after  the  lawn  is  estab¬ 
lished.  Don’t  try  to  spray  the  seed  bed 
with  2,4-D  to  prevent  the  germination 
of  the  weed  seeds,  for  you  will  also 
spoil  your  stand  of  grass.  Wait  until 
next  spring  when  the  buckhorn  and 
plantain  can  be  killed  easily  without 
injury  to  the  grass. 

If  you  want  clover  in  your  lawn, 
don’t  sow  it  with  the  grass  seed  in  the 
fall,  for  it  will  heave  out  during  the 
winter  and  be  killed.  On  many  soils 
wild  white  clover  appears  spontane¬ 
ously.  If  no  clover  appears  in  your 
lawn  and  you  want  to  get  a  stand, 
save  the  white  clover  seed  until  spring. 
Two  ounces  to  1000  square  feet  is 
enough.  To  spread  such  a  small  amount 
of  seed  evenly,  mix  the  seed  with  dry 
sand  or  screened  soil,  using  enough 
bulky  material  to  make  even  distri¬ 
bution  possible. 

The  program  for  starting  the  home 
lawn  differs  rather  radically  from 
that  recommended  for  pastures  and 
meadows.  We  cannot  afford  so  much 
manure  on  large  areas  of  pasture,  nor 
can  we  afford  this  amount  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  Second,  the  seeding  rate 
is  considerably  higher  than  used  in 
pasture  work,  although  scarcely  half 
the  rate  recommended  by  seedsmen 
for  cheap  mixtures.  Third,  little  or 
no  dependence  is  placed  on  legumes, 
for  we  can  afford  to  use  enough 
complete  fertilizer  to  produce  a  better 
turf. 

The  steps  I  have  outlined  are  not 
new,  nor  are  they  difficult.  They  have 
been  tested  many  times  in  many  states. 
Whatever  modifications  you  may 
make  to  fit  your  own  situation,  be 
sure  to  work  organic  matter  into 
the  seed  bed,  use  plenty  of  complete 
fertilizer,  sow  mostly  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  for  sunny  areas  and  good  soil, 
and  Chewings  fescue  or  creeping  red 
fescue  for  dry  areas  in  sun  or  shade, 
and,  above  all,  plant  your  lawn  in 
early  Fall. 


Making  a  good  lawn  takes  some  work  but  it  helps  to  make  a  house 
into  a  home.  In  the  lawn  shown  at  right,  in  spite  of  heavy  shade  and 
the  drain  which  the  tree  makes  on  soil  moisture,  grass  grows  because 
the  right  seed  was  used  and  because  the  lawn  is  fertilized  every  spring. 


sider  using  it  on  your  lawn.  If  in  doubt, 
ask  your  County  Agent  to  test  the  acid, 
ity  of  your  soil.  If  the  pH  value  is  below 
6.0,  work  in  ground  limestone  at  the 
rate  of  50  lbs.  to  1000  sq.  ft.  You  need 
no  lime  if  the  pH  value  is  above  6.0. 
After  working  in  the  organic  matter 
and  lime,  if  it  was  needed,  rake  the 
area  to  make  a  good  seed  bed.  This 


tire  area  to  firm  the  seed  bed.  If  you 
do  not  have  such  a  roller  conveniently 
available,  you  may  omit  the  rolling 
without  fear  of  disaster. 

Water 

If  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  your 
lawn  started  and  the  weather  is  dry, 
you  may  water  the  new  seeding  thor- 


have  you  seen  such  a  Washday  Miracle! 

Tide 

...Procter  &  Gamble’s  amazing  new  discovery! 

Tide’s  a  true  miracle  of  modern  science,  made  possible  through 
wartime  research.  Tide  gets  clothes  cleaner  than  any  soap  made! 
But  that’s  only  part  of  the  miracle  . . .  Tide  also  leaves  colors  brighter! 
As  for  your  white  things — no  soap  in  the  world  will  get  them  whiter 
than  Tide!  Yes,  Tide’s  completely  different.  Even  the  suds  look 
different  .  .  .  feel  different! 

NO  SOAP  WILL  GIVE  YOU  ALL  THIS  : 

The  CLEANEST,  BRIGHTEST,  WHITEST 

wash  you  ever  hung  on  the  line! 


CLEANER  than  any  soap!  BRIGHTER  than  any  soap ! 


i 


Yes,  Tide  gets  every¬ 
thing  cleaner — even 
greasy  overalls!  Tide 
not  only  leaves  clothes 
free  from  ordinary  dirt, 
but  actually  removes 
dingy  soap  film  as  well! 


Tide  brightens  soap- 
dulled  colors!  Does  it 
safely,  too!  Imagine 
a  washing  product 
powerful  enough  for 
heavy  work  clothes, 
yet  truly  safe  for 
washable  colors! 
That’s  Tide! 


The  world’s  WHITEST  wash! 

No  soap  of  any  kind  will  get  your  white  wash  more 
dazzling  white  than  Tide.  And  Tide  keeps  it  that 
way,  week  after  week! 


GIVES  MORE  SUDS- 


A  Hymosol 
Product 


prove  it  in  your  dishpan ! 

Kind-to-hands  suds! 
Longer- lasting  suds 
thananysoap  inhardest 
water!  Tide  cuts  grease 
like  magic  .  .  .  washes 
dishes  cleaner  than  any 
soap.  No  scum  in  the 
water!  No  cloudy  film! 
Dishes  and  glassware 
rinse  and  dry  sparkling 
clear! 


V&Hl 

r/OE'S  /#-  ^O/RT'S  0(/7/ 


TIDE  WORKS  EXTRA  MIRACLES  IN  HARD  WATER!  OCEANS  OF  SUDS!  NO  WATER  SOFTENERS  NEEDED! 


I 
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this  is  the  fact  that  his  son  Phil  is 
still  using  a  tractor  which  he  started 
driving  when  he  was  9  years  old. 

Bud  has  two  brothers,  both  farming. 
Bob,  who  was  one  of  my  students,  is 
on  the  old  home  farm,  and  it  seemed 
like  old  times  to  visit  with  him  and 
his  wife  Gladys,  who  also  attended 
Gouverneur  High  School.  Keith,  the 
younger  brother,  is  doing  very  well  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  avoided  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  in  high  school. 

Keith  bales  his  hay  in  the  field  and 
the  bales  never  touch  the  ground;  they 
go  direct  from  baler  to  wagon.  Last 
spring  he  decided  to  try  out  grass  sil¬ 
age  and,  having  no  hay  loader,  used 
the  baler  for  loading,  but  did  not  tie 
the  bales.  This  hay,  fairly  well  com¬ 
pacted,  was  delivered  on  the  wagon, 
then  hauled  to  the  chopper  and  put  in 
the  silo. 

A  Gutter  Cleaner 

Keith  has  a  very  ingenious  gutter 
cleaner  which  he  put  together  from  old 
parts.  There  are  two  rows  of  cows  in 
the  stable  with  tails  together.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  gutter  is  an  old  belt 
which  runs  the  full  length.  At  one  end 
of  the  stable  is  a  three  horse  power 
electric  motor,  some  gears  and  an  old 
gear  shift  from  an  automobile.  The 
motor  pulls  the  belts  along  the  gutters 
and  up  a  ramp,  dumping  the  manure 
in  the  spreader.  Then  to  pull  the  belts 
back,  Keith  has  2  overhead  iron  pipes 
the  full  length  of  the  stable.  Steel 
cables  go  through  the  pipes  with  the 
ends  farthest  from  the  spreader  hooked 
to  the  ends  of  the  belts,  so  that  when 
the  gear  shift  is  put  into  reverse  these 
cables  pull  the  belts  back  into  place. 

Nearby  is  the  farm  of  Fred  Love 
and  his  son  Ivan,  one  of  my  boys  who 
never  considered  any  job  but  farming. 
He  and  his  father  have  built  up  an  ex¬ 
cellent  herd  of  Ayrshires  and  grow 
good  roughage  to  feed  them.  In  the 
rush  of  getting  from  farm  to  farm,  I 
missed  seeing  Ivan  but  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  my  brief  visit  with  his  father. 

Out  at  Brasie  Corners  about  1U 
miles  from  Gouverneur,  Maurice  Lee 
is  running  the  old  home  farm.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  when  Maurice  spoke  to 
me  at  a  Farm  Bureau  banquet  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  I  had  to  confess  that  I  didn’t 
know  him.  Since  high  school  days,  he 
has  stretched  up  considerably  and  has 
lost  a  goodly  portion  of  his  hair.  He 
used  to  be  distinctly  stocky,  and  Mau¬ 
rice,  Jr.  (who  is  following  in  his  father’s 
footsteps  by  taking  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture)  is  built  along  the  same  lines. 

The  day  I  called  at  the  Lee  farm, 
Maurice  -had  left  for  Albany  with  a 
delegation  to  discuss  local  school  mat¬ 
ters  but  I  renewed  an  enjoyable  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  father,  C.  R.  Lee, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  81  years,  was  out 
mowing  with  a  tractor  mower. 

Old  Out  Still  Good 

The  field  which  Mr.  Lee  was  mowing 
had  not  been  plowed  for  18  years,  yet 
in  it  we  found  vetch,  hop  clover,  alsike, 
red  clover,  sweet  clover,  and  alfalfa. 
What’s  more,  we  didn’t  have  to  hunt 
for  them!  The  field  was  at  least  50% 
legumes.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  great  believer  in 
plowing  only  as  much  as  is  necessary 
and  Maurice  is  following  the  same 
trend.  The  hay  fields  are  kept  produc¬ 
tive  by  top  dressing,  and  a  herd  of  60 
cows  produce  manure  enough  to  cover 
most  of  them  every  year. 

Very  little  corn  is  grown  on  this 
farm.  I  asked  Mr.  Lee  how  the  mea¬ 
dows  were  seeded  and  he  replied  that 
land  is  plowed  in  the  fall  and  the  grass 
seed  put  on  with  oats  the  following 
spring, 

A  Hoine= Grown  Barn 

Another  feature  that  I  found  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  was  a  new  barn,  120 


feet  long  and  36  feet  wide,  built  almost 
entirely  from  lumber  sawed  from  trees 
grown  on  the  farm.  The  platforms  on 
which  the  cows  stand  vary  both  in 
width  and  length  to  accommodate  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and  ages.  The  cows  head 
out,  facing  windows  which  have  double 
sash.  Before  the  second  sash  was  add¬ 
ed,  said  Mr.  Lee,  the  windows  were 
covered  with  frost  in  the  winter  time. 
This  past  winter  with  double  windows 
they  were  clear.  The  next  step  is  to 
install  a  ventilating  system,  which 
probably  will  be  forced  ventilation 
operated  by  electric  fans. 

This  barn  was  built  to  last.  Some 
of  the  truss  work  in  the  hay  mow  is 
made  of  22-foot  black  oak  timbers. 
The  rafters  are  hemlock  sawed  2x8  in¬ 
stead  of  the  customary  2x6,  and  the 
plates  on  top  of  the  studs  are  made  up 
of  two  2x10  planks. 

An  Attractive  Homestead 

As  I  went  through  the  little  village 
of  Popes  Mills  on  my  way  to  the  farm 
of  Alger  Hyde,  I  remembered  standing 
on  the  bridge  some  27  or  28  years  ago 
when  pickerel  were  running  up  from 
Black  Lake,  as  they  still  do  every 
spring.  I  remembered  how  the  fish 
practically  covered  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  and  that  there  were  some  old 
grandfathers  that  would  set  the  blood 
of  any  fisherman  running  a  little 
faster. 

Alger  is  running  the  old  home  farm 
after  trying  his  hand  as  a  couple  of 
other  jobs.  Like  most  farmers,  he  has 
had  his  hired  help  troubles  and  says 
that  he  has  settled  down  to  doing  as 
much  as  he  can  with  family  help  and 
worrying  as  little  as  possible  about 


NEWSPAPERS  lately  have  carried 
many  stories  about  farmer  John  C. 
Brown  of  Rock  Village,  Massachusetts, 
who  claims  to  have  discovered  what  he 
called  a  “master  cell”  which  he  claimed 
to  be  the  creator  of  the  universe  and  of 
life  itself.  Using  this  cell,  Brown  claims 
to  have  grown  miracle  chicks,  crops 
and  animals  far  better  and  faster  than 
they  have  ever  been  grown  before. 

Hundreds  of  people,  swallowing  this 
nonsense,  have  made  pilgrimages  to 
Brown’s  farm  to  implore  him  to  give 
them  the  use  of  the  cell  to  improve 
their  own  lives  and  health.  When  I 
read  this  stuff  in  the  papers,  I  remem¬ 
bered  what  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  great 
showman,  said:  “The  American  people 
like  to  be  fooled  and  I  like  to  do  it.” 


what  doesn’t  get  done. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  neater  or  more 
attractive  farmstead.  Alger  certainly 
isn’t  blessed  with  any  excess  help,  and 
it  made  me  wonder  if  just  a  little  time 
spent  on  more  northeastern  farm  yards 
would  not  pay  dividends  in  attractive¬ 
ness  and  happiness. 

Naturally,  I  have  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  department  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  Gouverneur  High  School 
which,  over  a  period  of  28  years,  has 
had  only  3  teachers.  Clyde  Bame  who 
preceded  me,  started  the  course  and 
taught  3  years.  Then,  I  took  over  for 
5  years  and  Roy  Gibbs,  who  followed 
me,  has  just  completed  his  25th  year. 

Gouverneur  lies  in  the  middle  of  some 
rugged  country.  Rock  outcrops  as  big 
as  barns  stud  the  landscape  but  be¬ 
tween  them  are  fertile  fields  managed 
by  friendly,  progressive  farm  folks.  Na¬ 
turally  there  have  been  changes  in 
thirty  years.  Tractors  now  pull  plows, 
harrows,  mowers  and  side  delivery 
rakes.  Trucks  haul  the  milk  and  bring 
back  feed  and  supplies;  many  farms 
are  larger,  equipment  is  more  plen¬ 
tiful  and  the  few  horses  that  remain 
lead  an  easy  existence. 

Cows  average  to  produce  more  milk; 
pastures  and  meadows  yield  heavier 
and  hay  is  cut  earlier.  In  1918,  much 
of  the  milk  from  the  thousands  of 
cows  that  roam  St.  Lawrence  County 
pastures  went  into  cheese  or  condensed 
milk;  now  a  large  part  of  it  goes  as 
fluid  milk  to  New  York  City. 

Yes,  there  have  been  changes.  An¬ 
other  generation,  just  as  friendly  a* 
their  dads,  have  taken  over  active 
operation  of  the  land,  but  the  rocks 
have  yielded  but  little  to  the  frosts 
and  rains  of  three  decades.  The  North 
country  is  still  rugged.  It  is  a  cow 
country — a  good  cow  country — and  al¬ 
ways  will  be. 


Finally,  a  chemist  representing  the 
Massachusetts  State  Police  made  an 
investigation  of  Brown’s  master  cell 
and  found  it  to  be  just  plain  cement. 
The  chemist  also  soaked  one  of  the 
discs  in  water,  a  process  which  Brown 
said  would  produce  a  fluid  capable  of 
giving  crops  new  lushness  and  live¬ 
stock  “the  new  look.”  Then  the  chem¬ 
ist  analyzed  the  water,  and  that’s  what 
it  turned  out  to  be — just  plain  water. 

Because  of  the  difficult  times  in 
which  we  are  living,  all  the  world  is 
seeking  miracles,  shortcuts,  and  pana¬ 
ceas.  Why  do  we  forget  that  there  can 
be  no  progress  that  is  not  based  on 
scientific  facts,  recognized  natural 
laws,  and,  particularly,  hard  work,  sac¬ 
rifice  and  common  sense? — E.  R.  E. 


FROM  THE  most  westerly  county  in 
New  York  to  the  most  easterly 
county  in  the  United  States,  farmers 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and  ex¬ 
amine  grass  silage  at  county  fairs  this 
year. 

On  July  24,  89  fairs  all  the  way  from 
Washington  County,  Maine,  to  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  New  York,  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  American  Agriculturist 
check  for  $10  to  be  awarded  to  the 
farmer  submitting  the  best  sample  of 
grass  silage.  The  $890  sent  out  to  en¬ 
courage  the  new  farm  practice,  was 
from  a  fund  donated  by  your  farm 
paper,  manufacturers  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery  equipment  and  supplies,  and  farm 
organizations. 

Any  of  the  remaining  49  county  fairs 
in  the  Northeast  may  get  a  $10  check, 
score  cards  and  booklets  on  grass  sil¬ 
age  by  offering  the  new  class  and  writ¬ 
ing  to  Contest  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Fairs  that  have  offered  the  class 
since  the  last  list  was  published  are: 
(Prizes  listed  are  in  addition  to  the  $10 
first  prize). 

Washington  County  Fair,  Aug.  30- 
Sept.  3,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  Second  prize, 
$6;  third,  $4. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Sept.  3-6,  Lancaster, 
N.  H.  Second  prize,  $5;  third,  $3; 
fourth,  $2. 

Trumansburg  Fair,  Sept.  15-18,  Tru- 
mansburg,  N.  Y. 

Rehoboth  Fair,  Aug.  21-26,  Seekonk, 
Mass.  Second  prize,  $5;  third,  $3; 
fourth,  $2;  fifth,  $1;  plus  ribbons. 

Littleton  Agricultural  Fair,  Sept.  10- 
11,  Littleton,  Mass.  Second  prize,  $7; 
third,  $3;  plus  ribbons. 

Somers  Fair,  Sept.  29,  Melrose,  Conn. 
Blue  Hill  Fair,  Sept.  6-8,  Blue  Hill. 
Maine. 

Caledonia  Fair,  Aug.  8-14,  Caledonia, 
N.  Y. 

Grange  Community  Fair,  Sept.  17, 
Easthampton,  Mass. 

Fryeburg  Fair,  Oct.  5-8,  Fryeburg. 
Maine. 

World’s  Fail  of  Oxford  County,  Oct. 
1-2,  North  Waterford,  Maine. 

Woodstock  Agricultural  Fair,  Sept. 
4-6,  Woodstock,  Conn. 

—  A. A.  — 

VEGETABLE 

OW  when  vegetables  are  garden 
fresh  and  plentiful,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  check  up  on  your  method  of 
cooking  them  to  see  whether  you  are 
using  the  best  known  methods  of  pre¬ 
serving  their  food  value.  Can  you 
answer  “yes”  to  these  questions? 

1.  Do  you  start  your  vegetables  in 
small  amounts  of  boiling  -water? 

2.  Do  you  cook  your  vegetables 
quickly  until  they  are  just  tender 
crisp,  not  mushy? 

3.  Do  you  serve  your  vegetables  as 
soon  as  they  are  cooked? 

4.  Do  you  refrigerate  left-over  vege¬ 
tables  and  cooking  liquids  and  use 
them  up  promptly? 

Vegetables  are  good  sources  of  Min¬ 
erals  which  are  necessary  for  building 
bones  and  teeth,  and  of  vitamins 
needed  to  regulate  body  processes.  In 
cooking  vegetables  in  small  amounts 
of  water,  use  pans  with  extra  thick 
bottoms  and  sides,  and  snug  fitting 
covers.  Most  people  find  it  easier  to 
use  small  amounts  of  water  in  cooknv 
vegetables  than  to  find  ways  of  usinP 
up  large  amounts  of  left-over  cook 
ing  liquid. — Janina  Czajkowski,  Con >*• 
Extension  Nutritionist. 


JUST  PLAIN  WATER 


JOHN  BROWN  in  his  "laboratory"  at  Rock  Village,  Mass. 
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Crops  Are  Good  in 
Western  Xew  York 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


WEATHER  has  been  the  chief  con¬ 
cern  of  farmers  in  most  upstate 
New  York  sections  during  the  past 
month.  Generally,  crops  look  good  and 
prospects  are  for  high  yields,  except¬ 
ing  fruit.  Cherries  stand  out  as  a  large 
crop  in  contrast  to  other  fruits,  al¬ 
though  most  apples  are  reported  to 
look  better  in  Western  New  York  than 
farther  east. 

Wheat  harvest  is  under  way,  with 
indications  of  fair  to  good  yields.  Acre¬ 
age  is  considerably  larger  than  a  year 
ago.  Last  year  many  farmers  who  were 
unable  to  plant  their  expected  oats 
acreage  went  all  out  for  wheat.  A 
small  amount  of  wheat  has  blown 
down.  In  a  number  of  places  where  I 
have  seen  poor  wheat  stands,  growers 
have  laid  it  to  following  wheat  with 
wheat. 

Oats  look  like  a  wonderful  crop  in 
contrast  to  last  year’s  small  acreage 
and  poor  stands.  Almost  every  farmer 
I  meet  has  the  new  Mohawk  or  Clinton 
oats.  They  appear  to  be  well-headed 
and  standing  up  nicely.  Because  of 
wet  weather  which  delayed  planting  of 
some  fields,  the  oats  harvest  may  be 
strung  out. 

By  the  last  week  in  July  the  first 
cutting  of  hay  was  in.  Haying  was 
later  than  usual  in  many  places,  due 
to  wet  weather  during  June.  The  crop 
appears  to  be  heavy,  but  some  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  raised  as  to  nutritive 
value  of  some  hay  due  to  late  cutting. 
Experience  of  the  season  has  done 
much  to  sell  many  farmers  on  the 
value  of  putting  up  grass  silage. 

During  the  first  half  of  July,  pas¬ 
tures  took  a  serious  beating  from 
scorching  hot  sun  and  lack  of  rain. 
Farmers  who  earlier  thought  they  had 
plenty  of  pasture  found  that  the  grass 
was  not  making  expected  comeback. 
Moderate  rains  late  in  July  eased  the 
situation  and  improved  pastures  began 
to  show  new  growth. 

Sudan  grass  was  planted  later  than 
usual  on  some  dairy  farms  due  to  wet 
weather.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
farmers  have  turned  cows  into  Sudan 
a  week  earlier  than  they  figured,  indi¬ 
cating  that  this  was  one  crop  that 
thrived  through  the  near-drouth. 
Corn,  even  fields  that  were  late  plant¬ 
ed,  on  the  whole  is  looking  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 

*  *  * 

See  Higher  Milk  Prices 

Effects  of  the  “Boston  formula”  of 
Pricing  milk  may  be  to  drain  off  milk 
from  upstate  markets  unless  prices  are 
advanced  accordingly.  This  was  a  point 
°f  producer  testimony  at  a  hearing 
0n  a  petition  of  the  Rochester  Produc¬ 
ers  Bargaining  Agency  for  increases  ef¬ 
fective  in  August.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  while  increases  allowed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  New 
York  market  were  not  up  to  producer 
requests,  the  “alternative”  that  he  al¬ 
lowed  may  be  higher.  The  Secretary 
in  announcing  a  price  schedule  offered 
the  alternative  of  the  Boston  prices, 
°r  whichever  is  higher. 

W.  Arthur  Campbell,  upstate  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
testified  this  was  to  offset  raiding  of 
the  New  York  market  if  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  prices  work  out  higher.  Applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Boston  forn’iula  to  New 
York  metropolitan  prices,  he  said,  in 
urn  might  drain  off  milk  now  going 
t°  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  other  mar¬ 
kets.  Niagara  Frontier  producers  did 
{J°t  Petition  for  an  August  increase, 
but  announced  they  would  do  so  for 
September. 

Another  indication  of  the  tight  milk 


situation  was  the  report  that  milk  was 
being  shipped  from  Livingston  and  ad¬ 
joining  counties  to  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  the  Class  1  price  is  $6.80. 

*  *  * 

Berry  Crop  Good 

Yates  County’s  somewhat  unique  in¬ 
dustry,  black  raspberries,  turned  out 
well  this  year  despite  a  new  and  baff¬ 
ling  disease  which  is  puzzling  the  sci¬ 
entists.  Canes  dry  up  and  prevent 
berries  from  maturing.  But  in  spite  of 
that  it  is  indicated  that  close  to  two 
million  quarts  were  taken  off  of  more 
than  a  thousand  acres.  There  are  a 
number  of  big  growlers — and  20  acres 
is  “big” — but  for  the  most  part  the 
plantings  are  family-sized.  Picking  is 
the  major  problem,  because  it  must  be 
concentrated  in  about  10  days.  Pay  for 
picking  was  8  cents  a  quart. 

*  *  * 

To  Boost  Processed  Apples 

There  are  some  indications  that 
growers  and  processors  of  apples  may 
get  together  on  a  promotion  and  mer¬ 
chandising  campaign  for  processed 
apples.  The  Apple  Institute  has  been 
doing  some  work  along  this  line  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  but  the  processing  market 
continues  to  exert  more  influence  on 
the  market  for  fresh  fruits.  Time  was 
when  the  grower  might  regard  the 
cannery  as  a  place  where  he  could 
dump  the  apples  he  did  not  wish  to 
market  otherwise.  Nov/  processors  find 
they  have  a  sales  problem  and  enorm¬ 
ously  increasing  competition  from  oth¬ 
er  sections,  especially  Virginia  and  ad¬ 
jacent  territory. 

The  view  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
industry’s  interests  now  demand  that 
there  be  a  strong  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  to  move  apples  into  consumption 
in  any  form  that  will  net  a  fair  return. 
It  is  getting  around  to  Ed  Babcock’s 
marketing  philosophy  of  years  ago: 
“Give  the  consumers  what  they  want, 
when  they  want  it,  and  in  the  form 
they  want  it.” 

Cherry  growers  in  New  York  state 
went  to  work  on  this  nearly  a  decade 
ago.  They  found  that  they  had  an  in¬ 
terest  in  cherries  until  they  finally 
were  consumed,  because  a  large  carry¬ 
over  depressed  the  following  year’s 
market.  The  work  that  started  in 
Wayne  County  has  resulted  in  nation¬ 


wide  cooperation  of  growers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  to  market  cherries.  It  has  been 
highly  successful. 

*  *  * 

Wc  Burn  the  Weeds 

Recently  at  Gannett  Farms  we  tried 
weed  control  in  corn  with  a  sizz-weed- 
er.  There  has  been  considerable  inter¬ 
est  in  this.  One  of  the  questions  asked 
frequently  is  that  if  it  will  burn  the 
weeds,  why  not  the  corn?  Bottled  gas 
such  as  used  for  cooking  was  fed  to 
four  jets  covering  two  rows.  The 
scorching  caused  most  weeds  and 
quack  grass  to  wilt  and  die,  with  only 
minor  effect  on  the  corn. 

—  a.  a.  — 

GOOD  HOLSTEIN 
RECORDS 

WELVE  Holstein  herds  in  New 
York  have  recently  completed  a 
year  of  production  testing  in  the  official 
Herd  Improvement  Registry  program 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America. 

They  are:  John  R.  Fairbairn,  Ark- 
ville — 12  cows  averaged  503  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  13,090  pounds  of  milk  in 
307  days  on  2  milkings  daily;  Ceylon 
R.  Snider,  Fillmore — 18  cows  averaged 
499  pounds  of  butterfat  and  13,536 
pounds  of  milk  in  304  days  on  2  milk¬ 
ings  daily:  Nicholas  H.  Kolk,  Goshen- 
44  cows  averaged  473  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat  and  12,818  pounds  of  milk  in  300 
days  on  2  milkings  daily;  Henry  Bea- 
com,  Carmel  —  25  cows  averaged  461 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  13,194  pounds 
of  milk  in  312  days  on  2  milkings 
daily;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Huff  &  Sons,  Hone- 
oye — 22  cows  averaged  452  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  11,414  pounds  of  milk  in 
306  days  on  2  milkings  daily;  Wooster 
Fruit  &  Dairy  Farms,  Union  Hill — 45 
cows  averaged  445  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  11,402  pounds  of  milk  in  308  days 
on  2  milkings  daily;  Howard  L.  Page, 
New  Berlin — 8  cows  averaged  437 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  11,752  pounds 
of  milk  in  312  days  on  2  milkings  daily; 
Wayne  County  Home,  Lyons — 11  cows 
averaged  434  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
11,422  pounds  of  milk  in  327  days  on  2 
milkings  daily;  Joseph  H.  Cook,  War¬ 
saw— 18  cows  averaged  430  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  12,231  pounds  of  milk  in 
286  days  on  2  milkings  daily;  Cortez  J. 
Pells,  Hillsdale — 24  cows  averaged  422 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  11,381  pounds 
of  milk  in  301  days  on  2  milkings 
daily;  C.  E.  &  R.  H.  Fisher,  Cazenovia 
— 35  cows  averaged  420  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  and  11,248  pounds  of  milk  in 
302  days  on  2  milkings  daily;  and  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca — 58  cows  av¬ 
eraged  365  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
9,746  pounds  of  milk  in  277  days  on  2 
milkings  daily. 


FARM  FLYERS  — Here  are 
the  officers  of  New  York's 
Flying  Farmers  elected  at 
the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Cortland: 

Front  row,  left  to  right: 
Everett  Blazey  of  Canan¬ 
daigua,  vice  president; 
Kenneth  Gibson  of  Dun¬ 
dee,  president;  and  Frank 
Taylor  of  Cortland,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Back  row:  Irvin  B.  Perry 
of  Cortland,  secretary; 
Ralph  Webster  of  Auburn, 
delegate  to  national  meet¬ 
ing;  and  L.  G.  Norton  of 
Elba,  director. 

The  organization  has 
doubled  its  membership  to 
90  since  the  first  meeting 
in  Auburn  a  year  ago. 


Well-fed  dogs  have 
the  best  chance  to  fully  de¬ 
velop  their  blood-line  possibilities. 


Get  the 

MOST 


from 
your 
blood  lines 


BEACON  PUPPY  STARTER  helps 
puppies  reach  full  stature.  BEACON 
DOG  MEAL  and  BEACON  DOG  PEL¬ 
LETS  help  grown  dogs  perform  according 
to  inherited  abilities. 

BEACON  DOG  FOODS  have  dehydrated 
meat  meal,  animal  liver  and  glandular 
meal,  dried  skim  milk  ...  all  animal  pro¬ 
teins  of  proven  nutritional  value,  supply¬ 
ing  essential  amino  acids. 

In  addition  .  .  .  BEACON  DOG  FOODS 
are  heavily  fortified  with  essential  vita¬ 
mins,  especially  A,  B  and  D  (stabilized  as 
far  as  possible  to  prevent  loss  of  potency), 
minerals,  cereal  and  vegetable  nutrients, 
and  yeast.  See  your  Beacon  Dealer. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  20  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


For  lameness  due  to 


ABSORBINE 


•  A  stand-by  for  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  especially  helpful  in  relieving  com¬ 
mon  congestive  troubles.  It  works  by 
increasing  local  circulation  .  .  .  tends 
to  prevent  stiffening  or  chilling.  Won’t 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  veterinarians.  $2.50  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


The  Blizzard  handles  any  crop — wet, 
green  or  dry — delivers  it  at  any  an¬ 
gle  direct  from  blower  fans  to  silo, 
hay  mow  or  pit  silo  without  trouble¬ 
some  elbows.  This  all-angle  pipe  out¬ 
let  is  one  of  Blizzard’s  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  NOT  AVAILABLE  IN  ANY 
OTHER  MACHINE.  Blizzard’s  15  un¬ 
usual  features  of  advanced  engineer¬ 
ing  and  construction  mean  many  years 
of  easy,  trouble-free  operation  with 
complete  satisfaction — the  reason  Bliz¬ 
zard  is  the  choice  of  so  many  success¬ 
ful  farmers. 

Get  the  Blizzard  Catalog,  also  the 
valuable  Blizzard  Booklet,  “The  Why 
and  How  of  Grass  Silage”  from  your 
nearby  Blizzard 
Dealer  or  Service 
Distributor  or  Write: 

BLIZZARD 

Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 


THE  BEST  SILO  YOU  CAN  BUY 


ForHO  OF  ROT  Use 


Dr.  Naylor 


[m 


UNITE 


Easy  to  apply- 
Prompt  in  action. 
For  Hoof  Rot  Can¬ 
ker,  Thrush.  12  oz. 
bottle  $  1 .00  At 
your  dealers.  Or 
by  mail,  postpaid. 
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TODAY  you  can  attain  two  goals  with  a  bigger 
crop:  (1)  help  ease  the  drastic  food  crisis,  (2)  help 
everyone  —  including  yourself — to  easier  living. 

Bigger  crops,  of  course,  mean  longer  work  for 
your  tractor,  and  a  need  for  better  protection  of 
vital  engine  parts  ...  for  a  wrecked  part  can  wreck 
a  good  part  of  your  profitable  program! 

YOU  CAN’T  EXPECT  ORDINARY  OILS  to  stand  up  under  the 
grind.  60-70  working  hours  are  usually  the  limit  of  their  en¬ 
durance — from  then  on,  expect  your  tractor  to  suffer. 

HOW  ABOUT  HIGHER  PRICED  OILS?  They  may  start  to 
break  down  after  a  mere  100  hours.  Unnecessary  trouble, 
costly  repairs  and  lost  production  might  be  the  result  if  you 
gamble  longer. 

BUT  VEEDOL  COMES  THROUGH  with  a  full  150  hours  of 
protection  for  labor-loaded  engines— because  every  drop  in 
every  drum  of  Veedol  is  refined  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  crude  oil  .  ,  «  the  finest  in  the  world!  Yes,  its  tougher, 
longer  ^lasting  “Film  of  Protection”  gives  you  more  than  twice 
as  much  service  as  ordinary  oils! 


Now;  when  so  much  depends  upon  your  tractor ,  make  sure  it's  guarded  with — 

VEEDOL 


The  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


SAVES  FUEL- 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  - 

by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIRS - 

through  greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  OIL  — 

good  for  150  hours  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  TRACTORS - 

with  oil  protection  that  assures 
long,  economical  service. 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell 


New  York 


Available 
in  5  galls'* 
polls, 

15,  30  and 
55  gallon 
drums. 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
L  OIL  COMPANY 

Tulsa  San  Francises' 


FEDERAL  TIRES  for  Passenger  Cars  .  .  .  Trucks  ,  .  ,  Tractors 
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SYNOPSIS 

In  the  year  1808,  among  the  settlers  in 
the  fertile  lands  in  central  New  York 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams ;  and  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  spring  and  summer  on  their 
newly  acquired  farms,  the  two  .families 
have  bent  their  energies  to  clearing  their 
lands  and  planting  crops. 

Jim  early  found  himself  drawn  to 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  who  with  her  father 
joined  the  party  on  the  trip  out,  but  did 
not  realize  that  he  was  in  love  with  her 
until,  in  a  moment  of  pique,  she  married 
Henry  Kingman. 

Both  Hannah  Williams,  Nate’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter’s 
sister,  are  in  love  with  Jim.  Anna,  who 
follows  Jim  one  afternoon  to  a  distant 
blackberry  patch,  becomes  the  unwitting 
cause  of  the  disappearance  and  death  of 
her  12-year-old  nephew,  Karl. 


CHAPTER  XV 


EARLY  and  late  that  crop  season  of 
1808,  Nate  and  Asa  Williams  and 
Peter  Van  Schaick  worked  at  farming 
and  clearing  the  land.  They  succeeded 
in  planting  a  small  acreage  of  corn 
in  the  clearings  on  both  farms  and  in 
growing  pumpkins,  some  potatoes, 
squash,  and  other  vegetables.  Marsh 
hay  grew  heavy  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  farms  toward  the  river,  and  in 
July  this  was  cut  with  infinite  labor 
with  hand  scythes  and  rakes  and 
stacked  to  feed  the  animals.  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth,  the  original  owner,  had  pointed 
out  how  lucky  they  were  to  have  land 
that  grew  marsh  hay,  for  none  of  the 
pioneers  away  from  the  river  had  it. 

In  September,  wheat  was  sown 
among  the  stumps  on  the  newly  cleared 
land,  and  between  spells  of  working 
at  the  crops  there  was  always  more 
land  to  be  cleared. 


In  common  with  all  the  settlers, 
Nate  and  Pete’s  worst  handicap  was 
lack  of  cash.  The  rich  land  soon 
bloomed  with  abundant  crops,  but  they 
were  hundreds  of  wilderness  miles 
from  the  markets.  A  lifesaver,  so  far 
as  cash  was  concerned,  was  potash — 
black  when  it  was  crude  and  called 
pearlash  when  refined.  Nate,  however, 
was  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  it. 

W  orried  over  their  inability  to  pay 
Mr-  Wadsworth  for  the  land,  Nate  and 
Pete  went  to  Geneseo  to  talk  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  with  him. 

u  Don’t  worry,”  he  reassured  them. 

The  markets  will  come  some  time, 
arid,  distant  as  we  are  from  them,  I’m 
sending  some  cattle  to  Philadelphia  by 
"ay  of  Geneva,  the  lakes,  and  the  Sus- 


'peha.nna.  Bv  the  way,  while  you  wait 
ov  better  markets,  why  don’t  you  do 
your  neighbors  do — make  potash — 
black  salts?” 


Well,”  said  Nate,  slowly,  the  lines 
01  worry  deepening  in  his  face,  “We’ve 

110  barrels  or  kettles  to  make  the  stuff 
With.” 


°!l-’  I  can  let  you  have  a  few  bar' 
r-s  and  kettles,”  replied  Wadsworth, 
asiIy-  "You  know,  almost  all  of  your 
wghbors  up  and  down  this  whole 
rontier  are  making  black  salts.  Your 


neighbors  in  this  Genesee  country  alone 
shipped  over  $3,500  worth  of  potash 
from  Sacketts  Harbor  into  the  Cana¬ 
dian  markets  last  year.  This  year,  if 
I’m  not  mistaken,  and  judging  by  all 
the  boiling  of  lye  that  I  have  seen 
going  on  around  this  country,  the  in¬ 
come  from  this  stuff  will  about  double 
what  it  was  last  year.  And,  boys,  that 
is  real  money!  If  this  market  contin¬ 
ues,  it  looks  as  if  the  ashes  from  the 
trees  will  pay  for  many  of  the  farms 
in  this  valley.  Potash  is  the  answer 
for  money  to  pay  for  clothing,  axes, 
spades,  plows  and  other  things  that 
you  can’t  raise  and  have  to  buy.” 

EnCOURAGED,  the  men  went  home, 
and  the  next  day  there  came  from  Mr. 
Wadsworth  a  team  of  oxen  and  an  ox¬ 
cart  loaded  with  the  necessary  barrels 
and  some  iron  pots.  The  driver  was 
none  other  than  Josh  Berry,  who  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  turn  up  at  just  the 
right  time  when  information  and  help 
were  needed.  It  was  Josh  who  showed 
them  how  to  set  up  the  barrels,  fill 
them  with  hardwood  ashes  and  rim 
the  water  through  the  barrels  so  that 
the  lye  would  come  out  at  the  bottom. 
They  needed  little  instruction  on  how 
to  put  the  lye  in  the  kettles  and  evap¬ 
orate  it  to  potash. 

From  then  on,  fires  were  kept  burn¬ 
ing  much  of  the  time  under  the  lye 
kettles  on  both  farms,  as  well  as  on 
the  farms  of  most  of  their  neighbors, 
and  the  cash  they  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  pearlash  was  a  godsend 
in  keeping  their  families  supplied 
with  such  food  and  clothing  as  they 
could  not  produce  on  their  own  farms. 

But  the  farms  and  homes  of  the 
settlers  were  almost  self-sufficient. 
Nate  and  Constant  raised  most  of  the 
food  and  made  much  of  the  clothing 
for  their  family.  Only  a  few  times  a 
year  was  it  necessary  for  them  to 
trade  at  the  store  in  Geneseo.  There 
they  bought  a  few  staples,  including 
a  little  tea,  wrhich  they  pieced  out  with 
drinks  made  from  the  herbs  of  the  for¬ 
est.  They  got  their  sweetening  from 
maple  sirup  and  sugar.  In  the  fall  they 
had  their  own  pork.  To  a  great  extent, 
other  meat  was  supplied  by  Joel  and 
his  trusty  “Old  Annie.”  Fish  abounded 
in  the  Genesee  River  and  in  all  of  the 
larger  creeks,  and  occasionally  all  of 
the  men  took  time  off  to  go  fishing. 
What  fun  it  was  when  even  the  most 
unskilled  fisherman  came  home  with 
a  string  of  black  or  striped  bass, 
•pickerel,  pike  and  trout!  And  in  some 
of  the  creeks  there  were  salmon  which 
could  be  caught  with  nets. 

One  day  during  that  first  spring  a 
big  flock  of  geese  had  alighted  on  the 
marshes  at  the  lower  end  of  Nate’s 
farm.  Joel,  who  always  seemed  to 
know  instinctively  about  such  happen¬ 
ings,  saw  them,  and,  under  his  guid¬ 
ance,  the  men  brought  home  several 
geese  that  had  fattened  during  the 
winter  somewhere  in  the  southern 
states.  And  several  times  during  the 
early  summer,  members  of  the  two 
families  found  wild  duck  eggs  in  the 
marshes.  Fried  or  boiled,  they  were 
a  delicious  addition  to  them  diet 


One  evening  Joel  came  home  from  a 
hunt  with  a  small  animal.  He  had 
dressed  it  before  he  arrived  at  the 
cabin,  and  he  told  Constant  that  it 
was  a  rabbit.  She  cooked  it  for  supper, 
and  it  was  so  good  that  even  Nate, 
who  was  not  given  to  praise,  remarked 
about  it.  The  other  members  of  the 
family  agreed  enthusiastically  until 
they  noticed  that  Joel  wasn’t  eating 
any  of  it. 

“I  jest  ain’t  up  to  snuff  tonight,”  he 
said  when  Jim  Miller  asked  him  why. 
“Appetite’s  a  leetle  off.” 

But  Jim  wasn’t  satisfied,  for  he  had 
noticed  a  faint  smirk  on  Joel’s  face 
when  the  others  were  praising  the  rab¬ 
bit,  so  he  followed  up  his  question: 

“Joel  Decker,  out  with  it.  What  are 
you  smirking  about?” 

“Well,  all  right,  I’ll  tell  ye,  now 
your  rabbit’s  all  gone.  ’Tweren’t  no 
rabbit.  It  were  a  skunk!” 

Constant  and  Hannah  looked  a  little 
sick.  Noticing  this,  Joel’s  conscience 
smote  him. 

“Now!  Now!  don’t  ye  mind,”  he 
said.  “Injuns  eat  skunk  all  the  time. 
I  fixed  it  so  it  wouldn’t  taste  bad  afore 
I  brought  it  home.  Meat  was  nice  an’ 
sweet,  weren’t  it?” 

“Yes,  it  was,”  agreed  Jim.  “Some¬ 
body  was  telling  me  just  the  other  day 
that  skunks  are  good  eating.  They  say 
it’s  all  in  the  wray  you  cook  them.” 

But  Constant  was  indignant: 

“I  don’t  care  if  it  is  good  eating, 
it  was  a  mean  trick,  Joel  Decker,  and 
you  needn’t  bring  any  more  of  that 
kind  of  meat  around  here.” 

Most  of  Nate’s  neighbors  had  wheat, 
but  he  and  Pete  could  not  harvest  their 
crop  until  the  next  summer.  So  they 
used  some  of  their  first  money  from 
the  pearlash  to  buy  a  little  wheat. 
This  somewhat  relieved  Asa’s  com¬ 
plaint  about  a  steady  diet  of  corn 
bread  and  mush.  Late  in  the  summer 
their  diet  was  further  enriched  by  po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  vegetables.  So  far  as 
food  was  concerned,  the  two  families 
were  now  living  about  as  well  as  they 
had  in  Columbia  County. 

C'LOTHING  presented  a  more  difficult 
problem.  Nate  had  obtained  a  few 
sheep,  but  there  would  be  no  wool  from 
them  until  the  next  spring,  and  by 
that  time,  he  thought  gloomily,  there 
probably  would  be  no  sheep.  It  was 
impossible  to  keep  them  fenced  in 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  clear¬ 
ing,  and  when  they  strayed  into  the 
woods  the  bears  and  wolves  got  them. 
Nate  talked  over  this  matter  of  the 
destruction  of  sheep  by  wolves  with 
his  neighbors  and  with  James  Wads¬ 
worth.  The  town  authorities  had  put  a 
bounty  on  wolves,  but  it  wasn’t  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 
When  winter  came  they  were  hungry 
and  actually  dangerous  even  to  man. 

Eventually,  it  was  Jim  Miller  who 
solved  the  wool  problem  by  bringing 
home  wool  which  he  had  received  in 
exchange  for  his  medical  services. 


By  Edith  Horton 

Your  province  is  the  world. 
And  mine  a  little  town; 

You  stride  among  the  stars. 
While  I  walk  up  and  down. 

You  plan  with  eager  minds, 
I  pass  the  time  of  day 
With  simple  folk  I  meet 
Along  the  cemmen  way. 

Ship*  sail  at  your  command. 
The  oceans  are  your  book. 
But  only  this  is  mine: 

Beside  my  door,  a  brook. 


After  that,  one  or  sometimes  all  of 
the  women  spent  much  of  each  day 
carding,  spinning  the  yarn  and  weav¬ 
ing  it  into  clothes  for  the  family.  Anna 
Van  Schaick  was  especially  proficient. 
She  worked  in  both  cabins  long  hours 
at  a  time,  and  then,  to  get  more  wool 
and  yarn,  changed  work  with  the 
wives  of  other  settlers.  Anna  took 
pride  in  her  skill  in  spinning,  and  her 
work  was  in  great  demand,  not  only 
for  the  amount  that  she  could  turn  off 
in  a  short  time  but  for  its  fine  quality. 
While  working  for  Constant  one  day, 
she  made  a  record  which  was  marveled 
at  up  and  down  the  whole  line  of  new 
settlements.  Between  sunrise  and  a 
little  before  sunset,  Anna  spun  110 
knots  of  good  woolen  yam,  70  knots  to 
the  pound. 

Most  difficult  of  all  to  provide  were 
shoes.  Constant  found  that  good 
leather  was  scarce  and  cobblers 
scarcer.  The  result  was  that,  like  the 
other  settlers,  the  entire  family  had  to 
go  barefoot  throughout  the  long  sum¬ 
mer.  Sometimes  on  the  frontier  one 
pair  of  shoes  had  to  do  for  two  people 
in  the  winter  time. 

.AllMOST  from  the  time  the  two  fam¬ 
ilies  arrived,  the  Indians  were  frequent 
visitors  at  the  cabins.  Nate  and  Pete’s 
farms  were  located  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Squakie  Hill,  Little 
Beard  and  Canawaugus  reservations, 
and  for  untold  years  that  locality  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  councils  and 
gatherings  of  the  Six  Nations.  It  was 
the  western  door  of  the  Longhouse,  the 
crossroads  of  the  Indian  world.  For 
generations  the  deep  rich  soil  of  the 
Genesee  flats  had  grown  their  corn 
and  other  food  as  it  could  be  grown  in 
no  other  place.  In  this  vicinity  now 
dwelt  some  of  the  famous  Indian 
chiefs,  including  Farmer’s  Brother, 
Young  King,  Big  Kettle,  Jack  Berry, 
Stevenson,  the  French  crossbreed  Pol¬ 
lard,  Little  Beard,  and  the  drunken 
Red  Jacket.  These  leaders  and  their 
followers  were  now  friendly  and  help¬ 
ful,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Little  Beard.  Except  when  an  argu¬ 
ment  arose  over  some  topic  that 
deeply  concerned  them,  their  conver¬ 
sation  wras  usually  confined  to  grunts 
or  monosyllables. 

Their  visits  were  received  with 
mixed  feelings  by  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  Nate’s  family.  If  Joel  was  pres¬ 
ent  when  one  of  the  chiefs  entered  the 
cabin,  he  would  usually  sniff  a  little 
and  stalk  majestically  out  of  the  door. 
Contrary  to  the  reaction  of  most  fron¬ 
tier  women,  Constant  enjoyed  the  In¬ 
dians’  visits.  One  day,  soon  after  their 
cabin  was  completed,  an  Indian  walked 
in,  greeted  Nate  and  Constant  with  a 
“How!”  and  squatted  in  front  of  the 
fireplace.  Constant  kept  looking  at  him, 
for  he  seemed  vaguely  familiar.  Fin¬ 
ally  she  inquired: 

"Who  are  you?” 

The  Indian  looked  up  at  her  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eye  and  said: 

“Me  Farmer’s  Brother.  You  squaw 
of  chief  killed  Newtown.” 

AlIuL  OF  the  old  memories  of  her  cap¬ 
tivity  and  Indian  marriage,  and  the 
oirth  and  loss  of  her  Indian  baby, 
rolled  over  Constant,  leaving  her  for  a 
moment  overwhelmed  and  speechless. 
She  glanced  apprehensively  a.t  Nate, 
whose  set  face  indicated  that  he,  too. 
was  reliving  memories  more  unpleas¬ 
ant  than  those  of  Constant.  Suddenly 
he  jumped  up  so  violently  as  to  over¬ 
turn  the  stool  on  which  he  had  been 
sitting,  and  almost  ran  out  of  the 
house.  Farmer's  Brother’s  face  relaxed 
in  a  grin: 

“No  like!”  he  commented. 

In  spite  of  herself,  Constant  could 
not  help  smiling,  too.  She  produced  a 
plate  of  com  mush  with  plenty  of  new- 
made  sirup  which  Farmer’s  Brother 
disposed  of  without  ceremony  and  then 
left  a.s  suddenly  as  he  had  come. 

That  night  Nate  did  not  appear  for 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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TRAINED  CORN  DEALERS 
SERVE  CORN  GROWERS 
OF  THE  NATION 

Your  DeKalb  Dealer  is  well 
qualified  to  serve  you  because  he 
knows  corn...  knows  your 
farming  conditions.  His  DeKalb 
Proving  Ground  and  his  daily 
contact  with  farmers,  tell  him 
how  DeKalb  varieties  compare 
and  perform  in  your  locality.  Let 
your  DeKalb  Dealer  help  you 
select  the  best  varieties  for  your 
soil,  climate  and  farm.  He’s  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  serve  you.  DeKalb 
Agricultural  Assn.  Inc.,  DeKalb, 
III.  Commercial  Distributors 
of  DeKalb  Hybrid  Seed  Corn. 


Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “No  Trespassing”  signs,  print¬ 
ed  on  heavy  fabric  (12"xl2")  that 
will  withstand  wind  and  weather. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.50  per  doz;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.56  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

-  —  -  ■ 


FOR  SALE:  New  and  near  new  Tractors,  Combines, 
Balers,  Spreaders,  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Trans¬ 
planters,  Fertilizer  and  Lime  Drills,  10  acres  all  types 
farm  machinery.  Most  popular  makes  —  including 
Farmall,  IHC,  John  Deere,  Case,  Allis,  many  others— 
also  cheap  tractors  and  equipment.  'Special  sale  on 
new  John  Deere  and  Massey  Harris  combines  and  Mc¬ 
Cormick  SOT  Balers.  Dealers  and  farmers  catered  to. 

PHIL  GARDINER.  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Phone— 5-4375 


TARPAULINS  &  TENTS 

Made  of  20  oz.  Water,  Flame  Proof  Reconditioned 
Canvas,  complete  with  eyelets  &  ropes. 

9x11  ft.  @  $5.94  ea.  16x20  ft.  @  $19.20  ea. 
9x16  ft.  @  8.64  ea.  18x22  ft.  @  23.76  ea. 
12x15  ft.  @  10.80  ea.  20x20  ft.  @  24.00  ea. 

14x16  ft.  @  13.44  ea.  22x36  ft.  @  47.52  ea. 

16x16  ft.  @  15.36  ea.  24x55  ft.  @  79.20  ea. 

Pyramidal  Tents  16x16  ft.  w.  Poles  @$26.00  ea. 
Command  Post  Tents  7x1 2  ft.  no  Poles  @  17.50  ea. 
Officer  Tents  9x9  ft.  no  Poles  @  17.50  ea. 

Squad  Tents  16x32  ft.  no  Pples  @  59.00  ea. 

HospitalWardTents  1  6x50  ft.  no  Poles  @  98.00  ea. 
Sold  on  Money  Back  Guarantee — Send  for  Circular 
&  Samples 

UPTON  SALES  CORP. 

351  W.  B'way,  N.  Y.  C.  COrtlandt  7-4604 


DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT: E&ftK 

stalls,  stanchions,  litter  carriers,  hay  carriers,  water 
bowls,  and  complete  line  of  ventilation  desires  farmers 
to  send  in  their  requirements  for  estimates.  Over  30 
years  experience  in  equipping  modern  dairy  barns. 

SIMPLEX,  INC.,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  47. 


piUIUAC  PftUFRQ  Size  7X9  @  $5.11;  9x12  @ 
IsHriVHO  IsUVtnO  $8.76;  15x20  @  $24.34.  Other 
sizes  proportionately  low  priced.  Write  tor  samples  and 
complete  price  list. 

ATWOOD  f  S  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  Auction  Sales. 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 

New  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames,  also 
millwork,  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES,  INC. 

PEMBERTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Vfka±T) 
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Wlinl  Alton!  Machinery? 

When  I  asked  that  question  of  sev¬ 
eral  farmers  last  week,  they  didn’t 
give  me  any  facetious  answers  like,  “I 
think  it’s  here  to  stay”  or  that  “I’d 
rather  have  a  horse.”  Nor  did  many 
criticize  the  price  tag  on  it.  In  fact, 
more  than  one  said  they  thought — and 
rightly — that  machinery  had  advanced 
in  price  less  than  most  of  the  other 
things  farmers  have  to  buy. 

The  answers  I  got  showed  me  that 
while  farmers  appreciate  the  wonders 
of  modern  machinery  and  its  use  to 
save  on  hard-to-get  farm  labor,  they 
still  look  at  it  with  the  critical  eyes  of 
ingenious  Americans.  There  wasn’t  a 
man  I  called  on  who  didn’t  have  a  sug¬ 
gestion  or  two  that,  it  seemed  to  me, 
would  make  machines  more  efficient. 

Herbert  Towner  who  with  his  dad, 
Ray,  operates  a  dairy  farm  at  Avoca 
in  Steuben  County,  New  York,  was  the 
only  man  I  found  who  was  absolutely 
satisfied  with  the  seat  that  came  with 
his  tractor.  It  has  a  nice  rubber  cush¬ 
ion  fused  on  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  steel.  Mounted  on  a  coil 
spring  and  controlled  by  a  snubber,  it 
offered  a  ride  that  he  claimed  was  very 
comfortable. 

Herb  had  one  objection  to  his  trac¬ 
tor,  however.  He  claims  that  it  has  no 
safe  place  to  stand  up  while  driving 
and  that  a  man  does  want  to  stretch 
his  legs  once  in  a  while.  (I  remember 
dragging  a  stony  field  .with  an  old 
McCormick-Deering  10-20  on  steel 
wheels.  I  stood  up  all  the  time.  Har  I 
tried  to  stay  on  the  seat  over  some  of 
the  stones,  I  wouldn’t  have  had  a  tooth 
in  my  head!) 

Backing  A  Wagon 

Unless  you  have  a  barn  you  can  drive 
right  through,  the  chances  are  you’ve 
tried  to  back  a  wagon  load  of  hay  into 
the  barn  with  your  tractor.  Quite  a  job! 
I’ve  seen  fellows  sweat  more  over  do¬ 
ing  that  than  they  would  pitching  on  a 
load  of  peas.  Lots  of  men — including 
the  Towners — have  worked  out  an  easy 
answer  to  that  problem  but  I  have 
never  thought  to  report  it  here.  Herb 
draws  the  load  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  door,  unhooks  the  tractor,  takes  it 
around  to  the  back  of  the  wagon  and 
pushes  it  in  while  someone  holds  the 
tongue  straight.  A  straight  bar  from 
the  front  of  the  tractor  to  the  rear  axle 
of  the  wagon  can  be  coupled  on  very 
quickly.  With  the  wagon  in  and  the 
tractor  out,  he’s  all  set  to  use  the 
tractor  for  the  hay  fork. 

George  Arnold  of  Kanona,  in  the 
same  county,  told  me  he  has  had  won¬ 
derful  service  from  his  1938  tractor 
but  he,  too,  wants  them  to  come  with 
a  comfortable  seat  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  platform  to  stand  on. 
George  does  some  custom  baling  for 
neighbors  which  means  that  he  is  in 
the  seat  a  good  many  hours  a  day.  He 
said,  “It  sure  would  be  nice  to  be  able 
to  keep  going  while  standing  up  to 
stretch.”  George  likes  things  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  he  can  make  them — he  has 
the  loudest  colored  beach  umbrella  you 
ever  saw  mounted  on  his  tractor  to 
protect  him  from  the  sun  on  blistering 
July  days. 

George  has  a  new  one-man  hay  bal¬ 
er  that’s  as  temperamental  as  a  filly. 
One  day  he  made  9.50  bales  in  8  hours 
but  the  very  next  day  he  labored  most 
of  the  morning  to  turn  out  80  bales! 


He  tends  to  believe  that  most  of  his 
trouble  is  with  the  twine  but  that  the 
knotter  on  the  baler  contributes  to  the 
difficulty.  He  thinks  that  a  little  blow¬ 
er  or  some  other  arrangement  should 
be  provided  to  blow  away  the  string 
ends  when  they  are  cut  off.  “The  way 
it  is  now,”  he  told  me,  “the  string 
winds  up  down  around  that  knotter  and 
I  have  to  stop  every  once  in  a  while  to 
get  the  wad  out  and  the  twine  working 
through  right  again.” 

Answer  Tills  One 

Burton  Ketch,  who  is  doing  a  bang- 
up  job  on  the  dairy  farm  he  bought 
from  the  late  Master  Farmer  Ed  Hein- 
aman  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  has  one  simple 
request  to  make  to  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers:  Burton  wants  them  to  figure 
out  an  economical  mechanical  means 
of  unloading  long  grass  for  grass  sil¬ 
age.  His  fellow  townsman,  Representa¬ 
tive  W.  Sterling  Cole,  wants  a  differ¬ 
ent  machine.  He  would  like  to  see  one 
that  would  serve  as  a  field  chopper  for 
grass  and  corn,  but  built  so  that  the 
chopper  could  be  disconnected  so’s  he 
could  use  it  to  load  peas.  Men  with 
field  choppers  seldom  have  a  hay  load¬ 
er,  so  it  means  they  have  to  pitch  peas 
on  by  hand  and  nobody  likes  that! 

The  Congressman — “Stub”  to  his 
neighbors — is  the  first  man  I’ve  heard 
of  to  decide  to  put  in  stanchions  where 
he  had  a  pen  stable.  He  had  a  rather 
unusual  set-up.  He  added  a  75  by  34 
foot  pen  stable  to  one  end  of  his  old 
22-stanchion  barn.  When  the  cows  in 
the  stanchions  were  milked,  they  were 
turned  loose  in  the  pen  and  those  in 
the  pen  brought  into  the  stanchions. 
When  these  were  milked  they  were  left 
in  the  stanchions  until  the  next  milk¬ 
ing,  then  they  again  swapped  places 
with  those  in  the  pen. 

Cole’s  farm  manager,  Carl  Field,  got 
mad  when  a  couple  of  his  top  pro¬ 
ducers  proved  to  be  timid  and  took 
such  a.  pushing  around  from  other  cows 
in  the  pen  that  production  dropped 
’way  off  and  they  went  down  to  skin 
and  bones  in  almost  no  time.  Cole 
couldn’t  see  the  percentage  in  trying 
to  train  mature  cows  to  live  together 
in  a  pen,  so  they  are  putting  new 
stanchions  in. 

Wants  A  Bail  get 

Francis  Foster  of  Wheeler,  New 
York,  prides  himself  on  the  quality  of 
hay  he  puts  up  but  suggested  to  me 
that  a  simple  little  gadget  would  make 
the  job  easier.  Francis  claims  that,  in 
mowing,  the  wide  tractor  wheels  crush 
some  of  the  hay  in  the  swaths,  making 
this  strip  cure  more  slowly  than  the 
rest  of  the  swath.  He  wants  to  see 
someone  devise  a  tedder-like  affair  to 
mount  directly  behind  the  wheels  to 
fluff  up  the  hay  after  the  tractor  pass¬ 
es  over  it.  He  claims  this  would  give 
more  uniform  curing.  What  do  You 
think  ? 

Francis  agrees  with  George  Arnold 
that  there  are  wrinkles  in  one-man 
balers  that  should  be  straightened  out 
“Tlie  twine  doesn’t  tie  about  10% 
the  time  in  my  baler,”  he  said.  He  also 
claims  that  the  eye  through  which  the 
twine  feeds  out  from  the  balls  is  too 
small  —  that  the  twine  breaks  every 
time  a  knot  joining  one  ball  to  another 
tries  to  come  through  the  eye. 
thinks  the  tension  would  be  helped  i 
the  star  gear  that  pushes  the  bales 
back  stuck  farther  into  the  bale. 


pOUlTRY 
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r  WOfY  MANY  EGGS"' 

cam  YOUR  BIRDS 

SET  FROM  A  BAS  OF 

PURINA*?  v 


And  you  can  win  regardless 
of  the  size  of  your  flock. 
Just  get  the  Official  Contest 
Folder  —  from  your  home¬ 
town  Purina  Dealer  —  or 
mail  the  coupon  below.  It 
gives  you  complete  rules 
plus  your  Egg  Record  Chart 
and  Report  Blank.  You 
keep  your  own  egg  record. 
Of  course,  you  must  feed  a 
Purina  Laying  Ration  to 
help  you  get  more  eggs.  But 
you  want  more  eggs  any* 
way.  So  start,  today! 


Yes,  here’s  a  contest  open  only 
to  you  folks  with  a  flock  of  lay¬ 
ers.  And  what  wonderful  prizes! 
Boy-o-boy!  Things  you’ve  al¬ 
ways  wanted.  Three  whopper 
National  Prizes  plus  1 7  fine  gifts 


for  the  winners  in  each  state  . . . 
819  in  all.  So  get  your  Official 
Contest  Folder  . . .  and  get  your 
flock  on  Purina  right  away! 
It’s  easy  to  enter!  It’s  easy  to  win! 


mwm  ROGERS  * 

SILVER  PLATE 
32  Pieces  with  Chest 


WASHER, 


MODEL  J2L 


1  I  if  Little 
1  Brown 

%JI  IIP  Jugs 

1-Gal.  Metal  Insulated 
Jugs 


ELECTRIC  MIXER 


'For  your  profits — and  for  a  contest-winning 
flock — extra  eggs  per  bag  of  feed  are 
mighty  important.  That’s  why  so  many  folks 
feed  Purina...  for  Purina  Research  builds 
so  many  eggs  into  each  Checkerboard  Bag! 
So  go  to  your  local  Purina  Dealer,  today. 
Get  a  quality  Laying  Chow  to  fit  your  needs. 


Egg  Laying  Contest,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
1800  Checkerboard  Square,  St,  Louis  2,  Missouri 
Please  send  me  the  Purina  Egg  Laying  Contest  Folder, 
P  2088,  giving  complete  rules,  Official  Egg  Record  and 
Report  Blank,  and  tips  on  getting  more  eggs,  to 

Name _ 


Address. 


ER  PURINA’S 

iM  eSC  LAYING 

V"  contest! 


ALL  THESE  PRIZES  IN  EACH  STATE 


TEAR  THIS  OUT  NOW! 

Mail  Today  for  Your  Official  Contest  Folder 


The  Store  with  the  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 


. . .  a  Proverb  from  Solomon 


C Colonel  Smith  of  Kentucky  is  one 
of  my  best  friends.  He  has  personality 
and  character  and  experience.  I  like  to 
share  him  with  my  other  friends. 

About  fifty  years  ago  Pruitte  Smith 
showed  up  at  Berea  College  from  the 
Kentucky  mountains.  He  was  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  worker.  He  blacksmithed  and 
carpentered;  he  hoed  “taters”  and 
planted  beans.  He  was  a  handy  man 
everywhere. 

Presidents  of  the  college  came  and 
went,  but  Pruitte  Smith  stayed  on  as 
guide,  philosopher,  and  engineer  to  one 
after  another.  Just  once  did  the  college 
almost  lose  him — when  his  daughter 
grew  up  and  married  a  fellow-student 
who  came  from  the  high  Andes  down 
in  Chile.  When  grandchildren  began 
to  arrive,  Pruitte  went  to  visit  them. 
When  it  came  time  for  him  to  return  to 
his  beloved  Berea,  it  was  hard  for  him 
to  leave  his  grandchildren. 

A  signal  honor  came  to  him  when 
he  was  made  COLONEL  Pruitte  Smith 
by  the  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

Since  World  War  II  the  Colonel  has 
added  another  to  his  many  tasks.  In 
many  places  surplus  goods  have  been 
for  sale  which  were  left  over  from  the 
war.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  the 
Colonel  does  it,  but  he  has  a  way  with 
friends  of  the  college,  and  in  quiet 
triumph  he  has  uncovered  truck  loads 
of  treasures  which  could  be  used  at 
Berea,  that  great  mQuntain  school  of 
the  South. 

Perhaps  there  isn’t  much  of  a  moral 
to  this  story  except  that  if  we  stick  to 
our  jobs  and  do  our  level  best  always 
and  at  all  times,  our  horizons  are  bound 
to  be  pushed  far  back  and  “we  may 
stand  before  kings.” 

With  this  background,  perhaps  I 
could  share  with  you  part  of  one  of 
Pruitte’s  wise  letters  which  came  to 
me  recently: 

“I  was  at  a  fish  fry.  They  poured 
me  coffee.  I  put  sugar  and  cream 
in,  tasted  it,  but  it  wasn’t  sweet. 

I  asked  for  the  sugar,  but  it  was 
way  down  the  table.  Couldn’t  wait. 
Drank  my  coffee  (not  sweet),  and 
when  I  had  finished  there  was  the 
sugar  undisturbed  in  the  bottom. 

I  thought  of  you,  Mr.  Danforth. 
You  must  stir  around  if  you  want 
to  get  the  best  and  sweet  things  of 
life.  And  I  thought  of  Henry  Ford 
who  has  a  saying  over  his  fire¬ 
place — ‘He  who  cuts  his  own  wood 
warms  himself  twice.’  ” 

Do  you  wonder  that  life  is  abundantly 
rich  for  me  when  I  have  as  my  friends 
men  like  Pruitte  Smith? 

Daringly, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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Feed  and  Farm  Supply  Headquarters  in  Your  Town 


(422)  14 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  August  7,  1943 


Babcock's  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 


HIGHEST- 

leghorn 

PEN 

in  1947 


ORDEr.  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 

36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 

Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money  with 
poultry. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC. 

I.'JA  Box  59, 


Wallingford,  Conn 


PUNNYBROOK 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved— O.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Boby  Chicks— Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets _ Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatche* 

every  week. 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  - 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  tor  Circular  —  Established  1 920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR. 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York. 


fifiPROflT- BRED 


CHICKS 


Qeisier't 


LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


T1SSTKD  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  illus 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER’S  UTILITY  per  100  per  1 00  per  I  Of 

White  Leghorns  . $11.00  $22.00  $2.00 

SUPER  MATED  WIL  LEG .  12.00  24.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  13.00  26.00  2.00 

Bar.  or  White  Bocks  .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

AAA  lloek  Hamp  Cross  .  1 5.00  22.00  1 5.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  17.00  24.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11.-100  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$10.  Cash,  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
C.  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10.000  Hanson  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns  &  N.  H. 
Reds.  Apr.  &  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised'  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at 
moderate  prices.  Send  for  cir.  &  complete  price  list. 

BR  -  O KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop..  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  I. 


FAIRPORT  ~  CHICKS 

Husky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
Bred  for  meat,  and  egg  production.  R.  1.  Reds,  New 
Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Grosses.  Only 
$16  per  100 — order  today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  &  PROFITS  on 


Lending  onre  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved,  Blood- 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  H-4  VINELAND,  N,  J. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES.  Assorted  heavies,  no  Mg. 
herns.  $7. SO  per  100,  plus  postage.  Strong,  healthy 
•-hicks;  no  cripples,  no  culls.  Send  money  order  tor 
prompt  shipment.  100%  live  delivery. 

ECONOMY  CHICKS.  LOCKLAND.  OHIO 

STARTED  CHICKS  4  f@  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FA1RVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
PAUL  St  PELLMAN,  Owner.  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


How  to  Keep  Your 
Laying  Pens  Full 


BECAUSE  FEWER  chicks  than  usual 
were  started  this  season,  there  will 
be  fewer  pullets  this  fall.  Probably 
there  will  be  too  few  to  refill  all  lay¬ 
ing  houses.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  a  lot  of  laying  pens  must  stand 

empty.  To  fill 
this  "deflation 
gap”,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  keep 
over  more  of  your 
yearling  hens 
than  usual. 

In  recent  years, 
you  have  read 
and  heard  a  lot 
about  the  100  per 
cent  pullet  flock, 
and  you  have 
been  told  that  it 
is  more  profitable 
to  sell  off  all  hens 
at  the  end  of  their 
first  laying  year 
and  replace  them  with  an  all-pullet 
flock.  That  is  still  true,  and  it  is  more 
true  of  heavy  varieties  than  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  But  no  one  has  ever  said  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  keep  over  yearling 
hens.  It  does  pay,  only  the  profit  is  less 
than  from  an  equal  number  of  pullets. 
Surely,  a  house  full  of  good  yearlings 
will  make  more  money  this  year  than 


Ti/eau&i 

an  empty  house. 

So  here  is  my  suggestion.  It  applies 
in  particular  to  Leghorns.  Whether  or 
not  it  goes  for  heavy  varieties  will  de¬ 
pend  on  how  well  meat  poultry  prices 
hold  up  this  fall.  Prepare  a  “recondi¬ 
tioning  place”  where  you  will  put  all 
hens  that  molt  after  August  1  instead 
of  sending  them  to  market.  This  place 
can  be  a  brooder  house,  range  shelter 
or  an  empty  pen  in  the  laying  house. 
Let  the  hens  run  outside  if  you  can. 
Along  in  October  these  hens  will  have 
a  new  coat  of  feathers  and  will  look 
almost  as  handsome  as  pullets.  By 
doubling  up  the  thinned-down  flocks 
of  hens  that  are  still  laying,  you  can 
make  room  in  the  laying  house  for  the 
reconditioned  hens.  Put  them  under 
lights  and  they  should  lay  plenty  of 
big  eggs  worth  7  or  8  cents  each  for 
several  months.  If  their  rate  of  laying 
slows  down  in  February,  as  it  pro¬ 
bably  will,  you  can  sell  them.  They  will 
be  heavier  than  when  they  were  molt¬ 
ing,  and  poultry  meat  prices  are  al¬ 
ways  higher  then  than  in  the  fall. 

To  make  this  program  complete, 
start  enough  fall  chicks  as  soon  as  the 
hottest  weather  is  over  to  refill  the 
laying  pens  with  ready-to-lay  pullets 
whenever  you  sell  the  reconditioned 
hens. 


L.  E.  Weaver 


MORE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  PETAEIJMA 


IN  THE  LAST  issue  I  promised  to 
tell  you  more  about  some  of  the 
things  I  saw  at  Petaluma.  My  visit 
there  could  not  have  been  made  in 
more  unfavorable  weather.  It  was 
raining  hard  much  of  the  time  both 
days.  I  suppose  the  bare  yards  are  dry 
and  hard  most  of  the  year,  but  when 
I  was  there  I  saw  the  hens  wading 
almost  knee-deep  in  black  mud. 

Apparently  the  custom,  so  common 
in  our  Northeast,  of  not  letting  the 
layers  out  of  doors,  has  not  been  adopt, 
ed  in  Petaluma  to  any  extent.  You 
would  think  that  under  conditions  so 
lacking  in  what  is  ordinarily  consid¬ 
ered  sanitary  practices,  disease  and 
mortality  would  be  a  serious  problem. 
But  apparently  it  is  not  so.  At  least 
the  owners  are  not  worried  about  their 
losses  and  they  are  making  enough  in¬ 
come  that  they  are  not  quitting  the 
business. 

One  Story  llouses 

Another  surprising  feature  of  poul¬ 
try-keeping  in  Petaluma  is  the  housing. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the  hundreds 
of  poultry  houses  are  one-story,  shed 
roofed  structures.  It  follows  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  that  labor-efficiency  on 
these  places  is  low.  Many  small  pens 
housing  many  small  flocks  mean  many 
doors  to  be  opened  and  closed  and  - 
many  waterers  to  be  serviced.  I  could 
not  escape  the  thought  of  how  many, 
many  miles  of  travel  would  be  saved 
in  doing  daily  chores  if  these  houses 
were  replaced  by  deep  multi-deck 
structures  such  as  are  common  in  our 
Northeast. 

The  question  arises,  How  is  it  that 
these  Petaluma  poultrymen  can  stay  in 
business  when  their  houses  ai*e  old  and 
obsolete,  judged  by  our  standards,  and 
their  disease-prevention  programs  of 
questionable  merit?  Naturally,  I  did 
not  raise  this  question  with  any  of  the 
friendly  people  who  were  kind  enough 
to  let  us  visit  their  places,  but  I  have 
a  few'  ideas  about  the  answer.  For  one 
thing,  I  feel  sure  that  the  stock  use3 
by  these  poultrymen  have  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  natural  resistance 
to  diseases.  Therefore,  they  can  sur¬ 


vive  and  perform  well  in  spite  of  their 
tough  environment.  And,  of  course, 
their  environment  probably  is  not  al¬ 
ways  so  tough  as  when  I  saw  it. 

Another  big  reason  for  the  success 
of  these  poultrymen  is  their  co-op.  We 
visited  the  co-op  on  the  second  day 
and  were  taken  through  the  plant  by 
the  manager,  Mr;  Berwin.  It  has  been 
in  existence  for  years,  but  the  new 
building  and  streamlined  facilities  for 
candling,  grading  and  packing  eggs 
certainly  are  ultra  modern.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  deliver  their  eggs  at  the  station 
with  their  own  trucks,  but  most  of  the 
eggs  are  picked  up  at  the  poultry 
ranches  (no  one  speaks  of  farms;  they 
are  all  ranches)  by  co-op  trucks,  and 
unloaded  on  the  long,  wide  platform  on 
the  front  of  the  co-op  building. 

Efficient  Marketing 

Inside  the  building,  a  wide  canvas 
belt  moves  at  a  moderate  speed  hori¬ 
zontally  and  about  waist-high  toward 
the  rear  of  the  building.  At  intervals 
along  this  belt  are  candling  and  grad¬ 
ing  stations,  each  in  charge  of  a 
nimble-fingered  young  woman.  Attend¬ 
ants  with  hand  trucks  keep  the  girls 
supplied  with  30  dozen  cases  of  eggs. 
The  girls  put  the  candled  and  graded 
eggs  on  the  moving  belt,  three  dozen 
at  a  time — either  3  one-dozen  cartons 
or  1  three-dozen  filler.  On  a  slip  of 
paper  bearing  the  candler’s  number  is 
marked  the  grade  of  the  lot.  At  the 
end  of  the  line  a  group  of  women  re¬ 
move  the  eggs  from  the  belt  and  pack 
them  in  cases.  Just  ahead  of  them  is 
an  experienced  candler  who  acts  as  in¬ 
spector.  She  checks  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  candlers  by  recandling  occasion¬ 
al  samples  which  she  takes  from  the 
belt. 

Eggs  are  shipped. the  same  day  they 
are  received.  They  are  brought  in  so 
frequently  that  they  are  seldom  more 
than  two  days  old.  This  rapid  rate  of 
marketing  plus  the  normal  cool  weath¬ 
er  of  Petaluma  makes  elaborate  egg¬ 
cooling  rooms  unnecessary.  No  longer 
are  eggs  sent  to  eastern  markets.  De¬ 
mand  has  overtaken  supply  at  home; 
returns  are  good,  thanks  to  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  eggs  and  low-cost  market- 


THIS  HOMEMADE  POULTRY  PICKER  is  prac¬ 
tical,  easy  to  construct  and  a  timesaver 
for  the  small  poultryman  who  feels  thot 
he  cannot  afford  a  factory  built  picker.  II 
handles  broilers  at  the  rate  of  5  a  minute 
and  will  even  pick  turkeys. 

Most  of  the  parts  are  odds  and  ends 
except  the  commercially  made  picker 
fingers.  The  stand  is  the  old-fashioned 
type  of  ice-cooled  soft  drink  dispenser. 
The  drum  is  an  old  milk  can  with  the  top 
section  cut  off  where  the  handles  joined 
on.  The  drum  had  108  holes  drilled  for 
the  fingers  and  is  secured  to  the  stand 
with  an  axle  and  metal  collars.  A  cement 
mixer  wheel  fits  onto  the  axle  for  the 
belt.  A  3/i  h.  p.  motor  furnishes  the  power, 
and  casters  are  mounted  on  the  legs  for 
easy  moving. — C.  L.  5. 


ing  made  possible  by  the  large  volume 
and  cooperative  effort. 

Two  other  interesting  features  of 
the  co-op  plant  were:  (a)  an  egg¬ 
washing  machine  that  uses  hot  water 
and  (b)  an  oil-dipping  section  which 
prepares  surplus  eggs  for  storage. 

The  last  two  places  we  visited  were 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 


ChristieVyitflF  HAMPSHIRES 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


PLENTY  OF 
GET-UP-AND-GROW! 

SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  and  Barred  Rocks  have 
plenty  of  get-up-and-grow  bred  into 
L,  them  right  from  the  start  to  help 
^  you  get  consistent  profits  the  year 
’round.  They  grow  fast  and  uniformly,  feather 
early  and  completely — are  ready  for  market  or 
laying  house  ahead  of  time.  Order  some  today— 
Chicks  with  a  SPIZZERINKTUM  breeding  back¬ 
ground  wilt  live,  grow  and  pay.  Buy  direct  from 
the  source  and  avoid  substitutes. 

Write  today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

Straight  Run,  Sexed  Pullets  or  Cockerels 
100%  U.  S.-N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  CJean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Express — Parcel  Post — Airfreight. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  11,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


END  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY, 
ULLORUM  TESTED  CHIcKS.  Immediate  shipments. 

aired- White  Kooks,  $10.95  per  100:  $5.75-50;  $5.00-25. 
11  pullets,  $13.40;  Cockerels,  $12.45.  White-Brown 
ighorHs,  Bull  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
ads,  New  Hampshires,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Columbia, 
neks.  Black  <&  White  Minorcas,  $11.95-100;  $6.25-50, 
1.25-25.  Heavy  breed  pullets,  $14.40;  Cockerels,  $12.40. 
ighorn  &  Minorca  Pallets,  $19.90;  Cockerels.  $4. So¬ 
lver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  White  * 
lack  Giants,  $14.95  per  IOO:  All  pullets.  $lo.0«- 
x:kerels,  $16.00.  Heavy  Assorted,  straight  run,  $6-9s- 
10:  Heavy  Assorted  pullets,  $11.90;  Cockerels,  »9-9u. 
ny  sex,  any  breed,  no  sex  guarantee,  $7.90-100!  Leu 
ers,  good  chicks,  no  cripples,  $6.90-100,  pm6 
•stage.  All  chicks  are  top  quality,  from  purebreu, 
oodtested  flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  benu 
der  in  now.  Don’t  delay.  Pay  your  postman,  G.u.i- 
’lute  Pekin  Ducklings.  $29.00  per  100:  S 1 5 . 5 0- as i ■ 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
Dep't.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


TOLMAN’S  PLr„TuETH  R°CKS 
ABY  CHICKS  $15  per  iOO 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  aro  from  our  Owu  Breeders,  li'l  ,  •  ■ 
Tested  (IUVD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN  S  hu» 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity.  I 

Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bud  for  broilers,  toafc, 
or  market  eggs.  Prifl 

Wo  Specialize  —  One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  f 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  A  JONS,  INC-  s 
DEPT.  B . -  ROCKLAND, 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Hatched  from  large  selected  Breeders.  Fast  urea 
Quick  Profits.  .. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  New  Tor* 
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How  many  pigs  will  an  acre  of  good 
pasture  feed? 

An  acre  will  provide  grazing  for  15 
to  20  growing  pigs  or  5  to  8  brood 
sows. 

What  is  the  correct  length  for  cutting 
grass  to  be  put  into  the  silo? 

A  one-fourth  inch  cut  is  recom¬ 
mended  but  a  half  inch  is  satisfactory 
if  the  grass  carries  about  65%  of 
moisture.  Fine  chopping  is  especially 
important  for  grass  that  is  cut  late 
or  that  is  slightly  over-wilted.  Most 
of  the  older  silage  cutters  do  not  cut 
crass  short  enough  for  best  results. 

I  have  a  field  of  oats  which  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  combine.  The  seeding  is  very 
tall  and  heavy  and,  of  course,  the  oats 
will  be  cut  high.  I  am  wondering  if,  after 
the  oats  are  combined,  the  straw  should 
be  cut  shorter.  Of  course,  if  this  is  done 
the  new  grass  will  also  be  cut. 

Your  seeding  will  do  better  if  you 
do  not  cut  it — at  least  for  some  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  allow  a  very  heavy  growth  to  go 
into  the  winter.  Probably  the  best  way 
to  handle  it  would  be  to  turn  some 
stock  in  this  fall,  but  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  eat  the  grass  too  close 
late  in  the  fall.  You  will  get  a  better 
crop  of  hay  next  year  if  the  seeding 
goes  into  the  winter  with  some  growth, 
but  not  enough  so  that  it  will  smother 
out  the  grass. 

I  have  become  interested  in  Golden 
Hamsters.  I  would  like  to  have  informa¬ 
tion  about  raising  them.  Is  there  demand 
for  them  by  laboratories  for  experimen¬ 
tal  purposes? 

The  golden  hamster  is  a  small  ro¬ 
dent  native  to  Jerusalem  and  parts  of 
Asia.  Although  it  has  been  in  this 
country  only  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
the  ease  with  which  it  lives  under  lab¬ 
oratory  conditions  is  making  it  a  very 
useful  animal  for  experiments.  One  of 
its  uses  is  in  the  study  of  human  vita¬ 
min  deficiencies,  particularly  pellagra. 

While  the  animal  is  stated  to  be  a 
prolific  breeder,  commencing  to  pro¬ 
duce  young  when  eight  to  nine  weeks 
of  age,  it  has  not  been  the  experience 
in  our  laboratory  at  Cornell  that  it  can 
compare  with  the  rat  in  this  respect. 
The  young  are  carried  sixteen  days  but 
the  mortality  is  often  high  at  birth. 


CROSS-CUT  SAW  is  a  usefu 
of  f°n  anY  farm,  but  Francis  Townsenc 
y  Mssonoyia,  New  York  has  made  hi 

Slciilt)  *^.rF  by  mounting  it  in  c 

fill  ,  °*se  serves  as  a  carrying  box 
him  Is  move  the  saw  casil) 
*t  building  on  the  farm  where  con 
c  '°n  requires  its  use.  (Joseph  Foie) 
shown  in  the  picture). 


There  is  a  limited  demand  by  hospitals, 
educational  and  medical  research  insti¬ 
tutions  for  these  animals.  The  demand 
is  now  met  by  the  professional  animal 
breeder  in  the  larger  cities. 

In  spite  of  luring  advertisements  to 
the  contrary,  we  advise  correspondents 
not  to  consider  the  hamster  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  project.  There  is  more  likeli¬ 
hood  of  success  with  poultry,  rabbits, 
of  some  other  established  group  of  ani¬ 
mals.  There  is  little  specific  informa¬ 
tion  published  on  these  animals  and 
the  most  trustworthy  and  unbiased 
data  which  one  can  secure  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  to  be  obtained  through  the 
type  of  institution  mentioned  above. 

— W.  J.  Hamilton,  Jr. 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  blue  comb 
disease  and  what  treatment  is  recom¬ 
mended? 

Pullets  affected  with  blue  comb  lose 
their  appetites.  Egg  production  drops 
if  they  are  in  production,  and  there  is 
a  bluish  or  purplish  color  of  the  combs 
in  wattles.  The  treatment  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  to  use  %  of 
1%  of  muriate  of  potash  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  4  days.  This  is  done  by 
mixing  1  tablespoon  of  the  drug  in 
every  gallon  of  drinking  water.  At  the 
end  of  4  days,  fresh  water  is  given 
the  birds  to  drink  but  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  is  mixed  in  the  mash  at  the  rate 
of  iy2  pounds  to  every  100 ,  pounds  of 
feed  and  this  mash  is  given  them  for 
10  days.  By  the  end  of  that  time  the 
birds  have  usually  recovered. 

Is  it  advisable  to  vaccinate  puilets  for 
chicken  pox  when  the  disease  has  not 
been  present  on  the  farm? 

If  chicken  pox  has  been  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  would  be  good  insur¬ 
ance  even  though  you  have  hot  had  it 
on  your  farm.  The  recommended  time 
is  when  the  pullers  are  from  10  to  16 
weeks  old. 

What  has  happened  to  the  use  of  ben¬ 
zene  hexachloride  for  the  control  of  wire 
worms  in  potatoes? 

The  treatment  was  effective  as  far 
as  the  wire  worms  were  concerned,  but 
in  many  cases  this  chemical  imparted 
an  undesirable  flavor  to  potatoes  so 
its  use  has  been  generally  discon¬ 
tinued. 

When  and  how  should  blueberries  be 
pruned? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prune  blue¬ 
berries  for  a  few  years  after  planting. 
After  that  you  can  prune  them  an¬ 
nually  in  the  spring  to  remove  low 
branches  and  small,  slender  branches 
and  to  open  the  center  of  bushes  that 
have  made  a  dense  growth.  Four-year 
old  wood  is  most  productive  of  shoots 
that  bear  fruit. 


—  A.  a.  — 

WHAT’S  YOUR  SCORE? 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Here  are  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  page  3.  The  numbers  in  par- 
entheses  refer  to  the  number  of  the 
question,  and  the  number  after  the 
question  number  indicates  the  correct 
statement  in  each  case. 

1,  (3);  2,  (2);  3,  (1);  4,  (2);  5. 
(2);  6,  (1),  or  (2);  7,  (4);  8,  (4); 
9,  (4). 

IO,  (3);  11,  (4);  12,  (4);  13,  (1); 
14,  (2);  15.  (4)  preferred  but  any 
one  will  be  accepted);  16,  (2);  17, 
(4);  18,  (4);  1 9,  (2). 

20.  (3);  21.  (3);  22.  (1);  23.  (3); 
24.  (3);  25.  (4);  26,  (3):  27,  (1); 
28,  (2);  29,  (2). 

30,  (1);  31,  (3);  32,  (2);  33,  (3); 
34,  (4);  35,  (1);  36,  (3). 


I . .  to  protect  your  milk  cows, 
young  and  dry  stock  and  beef  cattle  from  profi throbbing: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  menace  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking 
in  the  daily  ration.  Write  for  free  information  about  supplementary 
mineral  feeding  and  the  3  WAYS  of  feeding  MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

I  A  HEALTH 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  • 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

^UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


STROUT’S  SPRING-SUMMER  FARM  CATALOG 

FREE!  Green  cover.  Over  2800  bargains — 
Coast  to  Coast.  Many  equipped.  Reduced 
Prices!  STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 


SALES 
SERVICE 

Livestock  breeders  who  are 
subscribers  of  A.  A.  have  a 
special  and  distinctive  sales 
service  at  their  command. 
The  SUBSCRIBER’S  EX¬ 
CHANGE  is  made  available 
to  readers  of  A.  A.  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  open  markets  for 
surplus  that  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For 
details  and  rates,  write  the 
Advertising’  Dept,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  '/2  inch  single  column. 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column. 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Sept.  4  Issue  .  Closes  Aug.  21 

Sept.  18  Issue  . . Closes  Sent.  4 

Oct.  2  Issue  . Closes  Sept.  18 

Oct.  16  Issue  ... . Closes  Oct.  2 


flOLSTEIN | 


300  —  DAIRY  COWS  &  HEIFERS  —  300 

All  Breeds  but  Specialize  in  Holsteins.  Top  quality 
grades  and  many  pure-bred  registered. 

35  HORSES  35 

Several  Matched  Teams,  Singles.  Fancy  Saddle  Horses. 
Also  harness  and  saddle  equipment. 

GLADSTONE  BROS.  ANDES,  N.  Y. 

Contact  us  before  buying  or  selling 
Telephone  27R21  or  27R36 
WE  WILL  BUT  FOR  CASH  ENTIRE  DAIRIES 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck¬ 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  13YS,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


RllllCan<*  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex 
DULLS  fra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  tor  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH.  Sherburne,  N.  I 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  tor  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwooy  and  8.  A.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  Fort  Plain.  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  25  large  first  and  second  calf  Reg.  Hol¬ 
steins  due  in  July,  Aug.,  Sept.  One  registered  Bull 
ready  for  service.  A  tew  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Sister 
of  one  herd  sire  is  World  Champion  Jr.  3-yr.  old 
producer.  Herd  Accredited  and  Vaccinated. 

Lonergan  Brothers,  Phone:  2u-J,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

|  GUERNSEY  | 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  October  1 947.  Dam  made 
8779M  508F  Sr.  2  305  days  on  2  times  milk¬ 
ing,  and  is  a  daugnrer  of  Foremost  Peace¬ 
maker  140  Alt  Daughters  inciuuing  2  with 
World  Records,  sire  is  a  son  ot  Douglaston 
Lady  Augusra  607F  Jr.  3,  Classified  txcellenf 
record,  excellent  Daughters.  Also  a  few  choice 
heiter  caives. 

IAKBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK. 


20  First  Calf  Registered  Guernsey  Heifers 

15  are  calfhood  vaccinated.  Due  to  freshen  July  to 
December.  Hord  Bangs  free  and  accredited. 

Fred  Chalupa,  R.D.2,  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Phone  541  M2 


DAIRY  CATTLE  | 


DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-tesr- 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery 

•  FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-J1 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 

GUfcKlV^cfD  IN  lhKlohU  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT/  LeonarUsvilie/  N.  Y , 


Close  and  Fresh  CowssE0venr>aiTymseie.PS 

to  build  customers  good  will.  ‘No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 


Ef*iD  C  AI  r.  High  class  grade  and  pure 
TUI'  vALE.  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


HEREFORD^ 


FOR  SALE:  POLLED  (Hornless).  HEREFORD 
HEIFERS.  Registered,  2  year  olds,  bred,  vaccinated, 
money  makers. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

|  ARERDEEN-ANGIJS  1 

WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  at  private  treaty  a  well 
established,  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  herd 
of  34  mature  cows  and  our  herd  sire.  Globe 
Kill  Magic  Master  2.  There  are  at  present  22 
calves  at  side.  The  families  represented  are 
Blackbird,  Blackcap,  Elba,  Erica  and  Queen 
Mother.  The  herd  is  T.B.  accredited  and  Bang's 
free.  We  have  priced  them  reasonably  for 
quick  sale. 

MATHER-PELTON  FARMS  Adams,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  A  few  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers. 
Also  a  tew  registered  cows  with  calves  at  side. 
Phone:  Auburn,  257I-M2 

W.  R.  VAN  SICKLE,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  females,  all  ages  from  heifers 
to  older  cows  with  calves  at  side.  Registered,  accredited, 
negative  and  calfhood  vaccinated.  Quality  stock  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  breeding. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  New  York 


REGISTERED  ANGUS  COWS 
With  or  without  calves.  Outstanding  bull. 
Will  sacrifice. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  FARMS,  State  Line,  Alford,  Mass. 

|  HORSES  1 

FOR  SALE:  One  pair  Belgian  Horses.  Sorrel  Five 
years  old.  Broken  to  work.  Weight  3600  pounds.  Kind 
and  gentle.  Mare  eligible  to  register. 

MUHAEL  J.  DELEA  Seneca  Castle,  New  York 


BROKEN  PONIES,  Brood  Mares,  Sucking  Colts  or 
Stallions.  Shetlands  or  Welches.  $100  each  and  up. 
Two  year  old  Registered  Hereford  Bull.  Two  or  three 
Registered  or  grade  Hereford  cows  with  calves  or  not. 
EDGAR  E.  COLBY  South  Paris,  Maine 
Telephone  916-3 


SWINE 

POULTRY 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Bigger  and  better  pigs  properly  weaned  ana 
vaccinated,  Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berk¬ 
shire,  Chester  Yorkshire.  6  wks.  old  $12.50. 

7  to  8  $13.00.  10  wks.  $15.00  ea.  including 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of  50 
ro  100  nigs 

SAMUEL  RUGG1EW 

P.  O.  BOX  6  WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider. 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20.  NEW  YORK. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Rea 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  l 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.— TEL.  1085. 
Shippers  ot  top  quality  young  pigs 

6-7  wks.  old  $11.00  each. 

8-9  wks.  old  $12.00  each. 

10  wks.,extras  $12.50  each. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  l.  C. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Carefully  crat¬ 
ed  and  selected  to  please  you. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  ror  exceptional  livability  ana  con 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  T 

DOGS 

REGISTERED  DUROC  PIGS 

Champion  Blood,  boar  service. 

CLYDE  CORNISH  R.  D.  3  Horseheads, 

New  York 

Pedigreed  Collie  Puds —  Beautiful,  intelligent.  Am 
erica’s  best  bloodlines.  Championship  breeding.  Ideal 
companions,  farm  or  watch  dogs.  A  real  Pal.  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  nest.  40  years  a  breeder.  Males  $35.00 
Females  $25.00.  Unpedigreed  Males  $15,  $20:  Females 
$10,  $15.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer.  Pa. 

SHEEP 

AKC  Collies,  Cocker  Spaniels  and  St.  Bernards 

Also  cross-bred  Collie-Bernards  and  Collie-Shepherds. 
Puppy  plan  without  cash. 

Distemper  vaccinated,  wormed. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE  Tel.  36  Andes,  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hampshire  yearling  rams,  from 
a  top  Buck  &  Doe  ram.  Typey,  well-grown  individuals 
weighing  from  175-200  lbs.  Write,  phone  or  visit. 

STANLEY  VAN  VLEET  Lodi,  New  York 

SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES.  Top  hunting  stock, 
intelligent.  Like  to  work.  Makes  wonderful  child’s 
companion. 

MRS.  A.  LUETTGENS  R.  D.  1  Freehold, 

New  Jersey 

FOR  SALE:  2  GOOD  RAMS  $40.00  each.  Purebred 
Corriedale  not  registered,  3  years  old.  Registered  Dorset 
yearling. 

DONALD  MacKENZIE  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

R.  D.  2  Phono  I0FII 

MALE  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES.  $10.00  each, 
F.O.B.  Only  FOUR  left. 

HOWARD  BEEBE  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

Regular  Hampshire  ram  3  year  old.  Best  of 
breeding.  Proven  sire  of  top  quality  lambs.  Good  size 
and  weil  wooled.  Also  a  few  young  regular  ewes. 

M.  ALEXANDER  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty 
with  friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-12,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD.  Locke,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP — ALL  BREEDS:  Choice  breeding  ewes,  feeder 
lambs,  rams.  Desirable  quality.  Reasonable. 

ARNOLD  C.  O'BRIEN  SHEEP  CO. 

South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

THOROUGHBRED  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS 

Unregistered  greys  or  blacks  $25.00  and  $30.00.  Silver 
grey  A.K.C.  registered  $100.00. 

E.  A.  FOOTE  THE  FOOTE  HILLS 

Uhionville,  N.  Y.  Orange  Co. 

POULTRY 

RICHQUAUTY  lEG™sRNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART.  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  COLLIE  PUPS—  From  CH.  Starmist  and 
Parader  sons  and  daughters  $35  Full  Pedigree.  One 
nice  litter  well  bred  hut  dam  not  registered  $15  & 
$20.  C.O.D.  See  before  you  pay. 

FRED  B.  STEWART  Linesville,  Po. 

FOR  SALE:  Two-months’  old  Collie  puppies  from  ex¬ 
cellent  heel-driving  parents,  $8.00.  Also,  two-months’ 
old  Beagle  hound  puppies  from  excellent  rabbit  hunters. 
Father  registered.  Mother  entitled  to  register.  $12.00. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BENJAMIN  D.  BARTRON,  Tunkhannock,  R.  D.  1,  Pa. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  oroduc- 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Lavinq  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

RABBITS 

Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealand: 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  breu 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P  Rabbitry.  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass 

MINK 

Dryden  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN/  NEW  YORK. 

FOR  SALE:  Several  hundred  select  breeders  of  silver- 
blu  and  Alaskan  black  mink  for  slightly  more  than 
pelt  prices.  Over  production  and  cage  shortage.  Write 
or  visit. 

TERWILLIGER  FUR  FARM,  Arkport,  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE 

BUY  A  DAIRY  FARM  AT  PRE-WAR  PRICE 

225  acres,  situated  edge  of  Southern  New  York  State 
village.  Dairy  Barn,  with  50  Stanchions,  Silos,  Electric 
Refrigeration,  Milking  Machine.  Young  Stock  barn  with 

40  Stanchions,  silo,  etc.  Three  dwellings.  Stock  &  Tools 
may  be  purchased  with  farm.  Consists  of  68  females — 
Holsteins,  some  registered,  all  artificially  bred,  to 
freshen  this  fall  &  winter.  42  younger  heifers.  Also  250 
tons  grass  silage  now  in  &  fine  crop  of  corn  now  grow¬ 
ing.  Tools  consist  of  Tractor  with  attachments,  Loader, 
Spreader,  Wagons,  etc.  Address  10  Y  X,  Box  514, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 

producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 

Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

175  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM 

Stocked  or  bare,  now  occupied.  Main  high¬ 
way.  Details — inquire. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE  Phone:  36  Andes,  N.  Y. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

For  Rent:  A  four  room  apartment  and  hen  houses  for 
500  hens.  Also  a  100  acre  farm  if  desired.  On  Route 
41.  References  required.  Write  Box  514-H 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  ithaca.  New  York 

44  ACRES — SMALL  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  14  room 
house,  all  modern  improvements.  Barn  30x50  foot. 
Henhouse  4,400  square  foot  floor  space,  buildings  in 
excellent  condition.  Henhouse  remodeled  for  broiler 
plant  or  would  make  a  good  turkey  ranch. 

R.  C.  SNELL  West  Winfield,  New  York 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

BOX  C.  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

FARM  WANTED:  1  want  a  modern  farm,  fully 
equipped.  Definitely  income-producing.  Will  consider 
offers  only  if  property  is  available  on  lease,  option  to 
buy.  Write 

P.  O.  BOX  S3  COBLE&KILL,  NEW  YORK 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder. 

BOX  A,  E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

HAY 

HAY  CONSUMER:  Get  your  orders  in  early  for  gooo 
grade  early  cut  field  haled  hay  and  save  handling  ex¬ 
penses.  Also  large  platform  trailer  available  for  return 
loads. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

Fort  Plain.  R.  D.  4.  New  York.  Tel.  47-282 

Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist . 

EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE:  Case  Model  L.  A.  Five  plow 
tractor  in  excellent  condition. 

K.  G.  STEERE,  R.  D.  3,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Hartwich,  N.  Y.  3175 


FOR  SALE:  Bargain.  Complete  chicken  batteries  like 
new  for  1000  chickens.  May  be  seen  on  Long  Dock, 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 

BEACON  SALVAGING  CO.  P.  O.  Box  51 
Phone  1663-J,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  New  Papec  18  H  Field  Harvester  equipped 
with  Allis-Chalmers  W-201  power  unit. 

H.  C.  Harmon  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

Perryville,  Ky.  Phone  65J 


EMPLOYMENT 


A  WORKING  FOREMAN  NEEDED:  For  a  farm 
of  165  acres,  70  acres  of  fruit  and  80  acres 
of  cropland.  Can  offer  a  good  modern  house, 
elementary  and  high  school  privileges,  church. 
A  nice  place  to  iive  in.  Come  look  things 
over.  Only  a  man  experienced  in  fruit  and 
general  farming  need  apply.  Must  know  how 
to  operate  ana  reoair  machinery;  some  car¬ 
pentry  and  plumbin';-  Satisfactory  references 
required.  Write  MRS.  EVALYN  B.  GATCHEU 
Ji-Meva  Farm  North  Rose,  New  York 


YOU  CAN  EARN  OVER  $2.00  PER  HOUR! 

Why  not  represent  our  company  in  your  community  on 
a  part-time  or  full-time  basis?  You  can  earn  upward! 
of  $2.00  per  hour  by  selling  our  Guaranteed  Fruit 
Trees,  Berry  Bushes,  Roses  and  Flowering  Shrubs.  Our 
high  rate  of  commission  insures  you  of  an  excellent  in¬ 
vestment  of  your  time.  Write  today  for  the  details  o( 
our  money-making  proposition! 

SMITH-LEAHY  CO.  P.  O.  Box  128 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


UEI  D  lA/AMTPn  Wo  can  use  a  ,cw  flood  hanG 
»¥HnieW”  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  ol 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer  as  assistant  outside 
farm  foreman  on  large  dairy  farm:  with  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farm  machinery,  capable  of  handling  men.  Good 
saiary,  good  house,  bath  and  lights  for  married  man. 
Room  and  board  for  single  man.  BOX-5I4-TR 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Ithaca, New  York 


DAIRYMAN  to  work  with  Registered  Guernseys,  Prefot 
a  small  family.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in 
foeding  for.  production.  All  modern  equipment  and 
house.  In  writing  state  salary,  qualifications  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Write:  Box  514-EP 

e/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York 


EXPERIENCED  man  wanted  to  work  on  modern 
poultry  farm  in  Sullivan  County.  Married  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  reliable  &  sober.  Living  quarters  available.  Re. 
ply  by  mail,  stating  experience  &  references.  Alst 
salary. 

Larry's  Poultry  Farms,  Ferndale,  New  York 


HELP  WANTED  FEMALE 

Housekeeper,  middle  aged,  for  good  country  home.  Tw» 
adults.  Private  room  and  bath.  Give  full  particular! 
and  references.  Write  Box  514-GN 

e/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York 

|  PLANTS  &  BULBS  ~| 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  August  setting.  Special 
on  “Gem”  Everbearing.  $3.90  per  hundred,  $21.50 
per  thousand. 

REX  SPROUT,  104  N.  Elmer  Ave.,  Sayre,  P». 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FRESH  FROZEN  FRUITS 

Select  Quality,  for  canning  or  your  freezer. 
Write  for  quotations. 

/AYNE  FRUIT  FARMS  Sodus,  New  York 


PEACHES  FROM  12000  TREES.  Best  fruit.  Vari¬ 
eties:  Jubilees  Hale  Haven,  South  Haven,  Hams 
Elbertas  etc.  Wholesale  prices  to  dealers  in  truck  iois. 
Brushed  and  sized.  Write 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  Richfield,  Pa. 


MORE  IMPRESSIONS 
OF  PETALUMA 


( Continued,  from  Page  14) 
built  and  operated  by  younger  men. 
One  was  an  ex-G.  I.  from  Brooklyn 
who  married  a  girl  from  Petaluma. 
Both  of  these  plants  confine  their  lay¬ 
ers  in  flocks  of  several  hundred  m 
houses  that  are  30  feet  deep  or  moie- 
But  their  houses  are  more  open  than 
the  usual  stuffy  Petaluma  house.  They 
are  much  like  our  summer  laying 
shelters.  While  colds  seem  to  bothei 
Petaluma  flocks  more  than  Leukosis 
does,  these  tv/o  plants  were  not  seri¬ 
ously  troubled  with  colds.  Perhaps 
their  more  airy  houses  is  one  reason. 

_ L.  E.  Weaver. 


RAISE  GUARANTEED  CHINCHILLA  RAB®,Tfal. 

Greatest  profits  from  gorgeous  furs,  delieious  ,/P^fjnatinfl 
uable  breeders.  Experience  unnecessary.  writ* 

hobby.  Year-round,  money-making  busine 


world’s  largest  breeder  today. 

WILLOW  FARM,  R-24, 


SELLERSVILLE.  P"’ 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Crpa  C2t3lOU' 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  r,co 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City.  0 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

THE  VETERINARIAN 

JUST  BECAUSE  there  are  five  vet¬ 
erinarians  in  my  irtimediate  family 
may  not  be  the  reason  for  this  eulogv. 
but  it  might  be.  Incidentally,  being  a 
graduate  veterinarian  who  has  never 
practiced  a  day  offers  advantages,  for 
it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  chase  a 
rabid  fox  over  the  countryside  and 
then  hurry  back  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee. 

Seriously,  the  veterinarian  of  today 
stands  as  the  main  protection  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  little  Johnny  from  “bites” 
to  cracks  in  the  cups  he  drinks  from 
at  any  roadside  stand.  The  human 
medicine  field  is  narrow  as  compared 
to  what  the  public  expects  and  receives 
in  the  veterinary  field  Up  to  the  time 
you  are  flat  on  your  back  or  the  sirens, 
are  blowing  to  make  way  for  the  am¬ 
bulance,  your  health  protection  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  our  veterin¬ 
arians. 

Healthful  Milk 

Your  doctor  prescribes  milk — maybe 
pasteurized,  homogenized,  sterilized, 
canned  or  raw.  But  the  cow  doesn’t 
care  about  those  things;  neithei  does 
a  milk  goat.  The  farmer  cares  but  is 
not  in  a  position  to  act,  so  bossy  is 
tested,  inoculated  and  literally  steri¬ 
lized  from  the  time  she  is  eight  weeks 
old  until  she  runs  out  of  milk.  Someone 
has  said  that  more  needles  are  stuck 
into  a  dairy  cow  during  her  lifetime 
to  keep  her  and  you  healthy  than  there 
are  in  the  thumb  of  a  dressmaker 

This  is  not  funny;  it  has  practically 
eliminated  tuberculosis  infection  in  hu. 
mans  from  milk  or  meat,  which  at  one 
time  were  the  greatest  sources  of  in¬ 
fection.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of 
every  veterinarian  is  testing,  retesting 
and  testing  again  to  keep  tuberculosis 
out  of  every  herd  in  the  country  Indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  stood  heavy  losses  when 
this  testing  began — many  losing  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent  of  their  cows,  and 
some  one  hundred  per  cent.  So  give 
the  dairymen  credit,  also. 

Condemned  cows  are  followed  by 
veterinarians  right  into  the  slaughter 
houses,  wading  through  the  blood, 
steam  and  everything  unpleasant,  ex¬ 
amining  every  part  of  that  animal  to 
he  positive  that  each  part  is  fit  for 
human  consumption.  Even  today,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of 
roeat  are  being  destroyed  by  veterin¬ 
arians  to  protect  you  and  me. 

Surgery  for  Rets 

About  this  time,  Aunt  Mabel  comes 
m  with  an  injured  canary  and  won¬ 
ders  why  the  veterinarian  doesn’t  look 
as  white  as  Dr.  Kildare  when  “wanted 
in  surgery.”  While  she  frets  about 
this,  her  canary  is  being  X-rayed  and 
its  broken  leg  “set”  with  a  tooth  pick 
—as  delicate  a  piece  of  work  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  this  professional  man 
as  could  be  seen  anywhere. 

Within  the  next  hour,  he  is  testing 
chickens  and  asked  to  put  a  ring*  in  the 
nose  of  a  1,200  pound  bull  that  has  be¬ 
come  ugly  and  is  scaring  everyone,  in¬ 
cluding  the  owner.  So  now  our  veterin¬ 
arian  must  become  a  bull  fighter  with 
all  the  courage,  alacrity  and  finesse  of 
that  individual.  But  he  gets  a  ring  into 
hat  nose  without  a  tear  or  break, 
ties  up  the  bull  and  leaves  the  com- 
01  unity  safe.  Rushing  away  from  there, 
10  attends  a  conference  of  veterinar- 
'ana  who  are  meeting  with  the  State 
calth  Commissioner  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  to  see  what  can 
06  done  about  faulty  nutrition — the 
rcal  cause  of  so  many  of  our  economic, 


military,  and  health  problems. 

About  this  time  you  call  and  want 
to  know  why  he  doesn't  stay  home  and 
tend  to  business.  You  have  sold  some 
cows  and  they  must  be  blood  tested 
and  T.  B.  tested  again  before  you  can 
move  them  out  of  the  state — more  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  health  of  the  whole 
country. 

Under  Control 

What  has  become  of  hog  cholera, 
mastitis,  stiff  lamb  disease,  dog  and  cat 
distemper,  Bang’s  disease,  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  tuberculosis,  parasite? 
in  our  animals  and  so  many,  manv 
other  troubles  threatening  the  food, 
health  and  economic  stability  of  us  all? 
Like  the  human  louse,  they  may  be 
still  with  us  and  probably  always  will 
be,  but  they  are  under  control  or  can 
be  kept  fairly  well  in  place,  and  what 
a  blessing  that  is. 

The  only  reason  the  modern  veterin¬ 
arian  can  function  in  all  these  fields 
is  because  the  State  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  and  Health  Departments,  the  agri. 
cultural  colleges,  research  workers  in 
human  and  veterinary  medicine,  and 
hundreds  of  other  food  and  health 
folks  are  all  working  to  help  him.  In 
a  great  many  cases,  they  prepare  the 
charge  and  he,  being  in  the  field,  pulls 
the  trigger.  If  it’s  amiss,  he  sends  the 
charge  back  for  further  study.  That  is 
about  the  way  it  works  out. 

Who  is  this  man  we  call  our  veter¬ 
inarian?  In  the  first  place,  he  must 
have  a  farm  background  or  actual 
farm  practice.  He  is  selected  from  600 
to  700  applicants  as  one  of  about  50 
chosen  each  year.  He  must  be  willing 
to  spend  six  years  in  university  study 
and  he  must  pass  a  personal  interview 
before  the  examining  board;  and  you 
can  imagine  the  requirements  in  pre¬ 
vious  scholastic  records,  community 
recommendations,  etc.  If  he  is  not  a 
student  and  a  worker,  he  will  be  drop¬ 
ped. 

About  10  to  20  per  cent  of  those 
selected  through  this  fine-tooth  comb 
are  left  by  the  wayside  to  become  poli¬ 
ticians  or  millionaires.  Limited  in  num¬ 
bers  so  that  the  educational  facilities 
will  not  be  overcrowded,  there  are  still 
enough  veterinarians  graduating  each 
year  to  meet  every  demand.  The  vet¬ 
erinarian  of  today  is  therefore  quali¬ 
fied  to  serve  as  the  bulwark  of  our 
health,  as  well  as  our  assurance  of  an 
always  continuing  food  supply. 

This  tremendous  accomplishment  has 
taken  place  within  the  memory  of  most 
of  us.  It  is  an  achievement  of  our  col¬ 
leges  and  their  research,  our  State 
Health  and  Agricultural  Departments, 
our  entire  food  and  feed  and  livestock 
industry,  of  all  our  farmers  and  our 
press  ( American  Agriculturist ) ;  in 
fact,  of  every  one  of  us  through  per¬ 
sonal  efforts  or  money  appropriations 
(taxes),  all  cooperating  and  working 
together  with  our  veterinarians. 

—  A.  A.  - 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS 
MEET  AUG.  21  , 

THE  ANNUAL  meeting  of  the 
25,000-member  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative  will  be  held  in 
the  Judging  Pavilion  on  the  Cornell 
University  campus,  August  21,  1948. 
Sessions  are  scheduled  to  begin  at 
10:30  a.  m.,  daylight  saving  time. 

It  is  expected  that  representatives  of 
118  local  breeding  units  affiliated  with 
the  central  cooperative  from  50  coun¬ 
ties  in  New  York  state  and  2  in  west¬ 
ern  Vermont,  as  well  as  many  mem¬ 
bers,  will  be  present. 

Reports  will  De  presented  at  the 
meeting  showing  an  all-time  high  m 
the  number  of  cows  bred  artificially— 
141,402,  an  increase  of  more  than 
30,000  over  last  year’s  figure, 

—  A.  A.  — 

On  August  7  at  Rally  Farms  in 
Dutchess  County,  New  York  State  beef 
raisers  will  hold  a  Beef  Field  Day  and 
Barbecue. 


Going  to  the  Fair  ? 


D  ACK  IN  the  days  when  any  recre- 
*-*ation  on  the  farm  was  rare  enough 
to  make  it  appreciated,  how  we  all 
looked  forward  to  fair  time!  Haying 
and  oat  harvest  were  over  and  it  was 
not  time  to  put  the  corn  in  the  silo  or 
dig  the  potatoes,  so  there  was  a  let-up 
in  the  work  when  we  could  go  to  the 
fair 

You  old-timers  well  remember  how 
we  got  up  early  and  killed  the  roostei 
(fair  time  was  a  bad  time  for  roost¬ 
ers);  then  Mother  made  a  grand  pic¬ 
nic  lunch,  we  all  piled  into  the  demo¬ 
crat  wagon,  and  joined  the  “dust  pa¬ 
rade”  to  the  fairgrounds.  Can’t  you  see 
that  long  line  of  dust  over  the  dirt 
roads,  just  like  a  line  of  battle? 

It  was  great  to  go  to  the  fair,  but, 
by  golly,  it  was  also  great  to  get  home 
again  and  get  out  of  those  hot  Sunday 
clothes,  shoes,  celluloid  collar,  and  into 
the  old  overalls  again. 

Oh,  hum!  .  .  .  that  was  quite  a  spell 
ago,  but,  thank  goodness,  we  still  have 
fairs,  and  they’re  better  ,than  ever. 
And  now  it’s  fair  time  again.  Let’s  go! 
Let’s  think  first  of  the  good  county 
fairs,  one  of  which  is  somewhere  near 
you.  And  when  you  go,  or  before  you 
go,  maybe  you’d  like  to  take  a  sample 


of  good  grass  silage.  Over  eighty  fairs 
are  cooperating  with  American  Agri 
culturist  and  other  sponsors  in  putting 
on  grass  silage  exhibits.  Maybe  you 
could  win  a  prize.  Look  up  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  your  local  fair  book. 

After  you  have  attended  your  county 
fair,  don’t  forget  two  other  great  fairs 
in  the  Northeast.  There’s  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  one  of  the  finest  shows  of 
its  kind  in  the  world;  the  dates  this 
year  are  September  19-25.  And  those 
of  you  who  live  in  New  York  State  will 
be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  will  be 
open  again  this  year,  September  13 
through  18,  but  limited  to  a  great 
dairy,  beef  and  general  cattle  show 
For  full  information,  write  to  Mr. 
Bligh  A.  Dodds,  director,  Route  1.  Sol- 
vay.  New  York. — E.  R.  E. 

—  A.  A.  — 

On  Tuesday,  September  28,  Rae  Fer¬ 
rell,  Dale  Fletcher  and  Myron  Fuerst 
are  planning  a  sale  at  Bethel  Farm, 
Pine  Plains.  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  It 
will  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
Aberdeen  Angus  cows  and  calves  with 
just  a  few  heifers,  some  4-H  Club  steer 
prospects  and  a  bull  or  two. 


NEW  YORK 
STATE  FAIR 


Dairy  and  Beef  CATTLE  SHOW 

SYRACUSE,  N.V. 

September  13-18 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  18,  1948 


$1 7,500  in  Premiums 
$  2,000  in  Specials 


For  Premium  List,  Write  BLIGH  A.  DODDS,  Director 


—  COMPETITION  OPEN  TO  THE  WORLD  — 


— - - 

The  Eastern  Breeders  Regional  Jersey  Sale 

AUGUST  28th,  At 

IRA  PAYNE’S  MOORDENIER  HILLS  FARM 

EAST  SCHODACK,  NEW  YORK 

AVERAGE  FOR  THIS  SALE  FOR  THE  LAST  THREE  YEARS  HAS  BEEN  $916.00 
rou  make  the  average  tor  this,  we  make  the  sale  aim  to  help  you  we  offer:  Excellent  cows  with 
records  over  700  pounds  fat.  Gold  Medal  cows  by  famous  sires, 

FOURTEEN  DAUGHTERS  OF  ELEVEN  SUPERIOR  SIRES 
Heifers  from  cows  with  yearly  records  as  high  as  30,000  pounds.  An  Excellent  cow  with  several 
Excellent  ancestors  in  calf  to  an  Excellent  hull  along  with  her  two  daughters.  Plenty  of  good  sound 
animals  due  this  fall  for  the  good  dairyman  looking  fur  a  good  source  of  milk. 

GET  YOUR  CATALOG  FROM 

GLEN  WEIKERT,  Auctioneer  GEORGE  RICKER,  Sa'es  Manager 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO  GROTON,  VERMONT 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


Finger  Lakes  Club  Sale  of  51  head  will  be  held  on 

Wsd,  Aua-  lEth,  et  Fair  Grounds. 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

13  Cows  and  Ist-calt  Heifers.  13  Bred  Heifers,  II 
Yearlings,  5  Calves,  3  Bulls.  Many  fresh  or  due  seen. 
All  T.  B.,  blood  tested  and  inoculated  against  shipping 
fever  within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  For  catalog  write 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE.  Box  85.  Brandon,  Vt. 


HORSES  HEAVE  REMEDY 

(H.  R.  Pdr.) 

Guaranteed  quick  relief  in  treatment  of  ■‘Heaves”  <« 
Horses  and  Mules.  THIS  IS  A  POWDER.  EASY  TO 
FEED.  Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  I  lb.  oarton 
with  directions  only  $3.75  post-paid. 

SPECIAL:  Worm  powder  for  horses-muls*.  ANOTHER 
EASY  TO  FEED  POWDER.  Just  spread  on  feed.  Send' 
$2.75  today  for  '/j-lb.  package  post-paid  with  direction-.. 

Nom  Ron  Chcmkol  Company 
Box  208,  Northampton,  Mas*. 
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I  quart  cucumbers,  sliced 
I  quart  green  tomatoes, 
sliced 

I  quart  onions 

Make  a  brine  of  one  pint  salt  and 
four  quarts  water.  Let  mixture  stand 
in  brine  3  hours,  then  bring  to  a  boil 
in  the  brine.  Drain.  Meanwhile  make  a 
dressing  of  the  following: 

I  cup  flour  I  tablespoon  turmeric 

6  tablespoons  mustard  powder 

I  cup  sugar  2  quarts  (about)  vinegar 

Mix  flour,  musta'rd  and  turmeric 
powder  in  enough  cold  vinegar  to  make 
a  smooth  paste.  Then  add  the  sugar 
and  enough  more  vinegar  to  make  2 
quarts  in  all.  Boil  this  mixture  until  it 


/ 

OW  IS  THE  TIME  to 
prepare  some  good 
pickles  and  relishes  to 
add  variety  and  inter¬ 
est  to  meals.  Among 
the  easy  recipes  given 
here  are  some  old  fav¬ 
orites  of  our  readers, 
__________  including  a  delectable 

“Watermelon  Pickle”  which  we  receive 
many  calls  for  every  summer. 

The  longer  brining  process  yields 
the  perfect  whole  cucumber  pickle,  but 
a  fair  substitute  for  curing  cucumbers 
is  the  “day-by-day”  method: 

DAY-BY-DAY  BRINE 

I  cup  sugar  I  cup  salt 

I  cup  mustard  I  gallon  vinegar 

Stir  until  dry  ingredients  are  dis¬ 
solved;  put  into  glass  or  stone  jar  and, 
as  cucumbers  are  picked,  wash,  dry 
and  add  to  the  brine,  keeping  them 
well  covered  with  brine.  These  pickles 
also  may  be  used  later  for  sweet  or 
mustard  pickles. 

DILL  PICKLES 

3%  gallons  5. inch  cucum-  I  pound  salt 

bers  10  quarts  water 

I  quart  vinegar  Dill  (stems,  leaves  and 

•/»  ounce  mixed  spices  seeds) 

Grape  leaves 

Wash  the  cucumbers  and  wipe  them 
dry.  In  the  bottom  of  a  4-gallon  crock 
or  jar  (no  metal)  put  a  thick  layer  of 
grape  leaves  and  over  this  a  layer  of 
dill  and  the  spices.  Pack  the  cucumbers 
to  within  3  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
container.  Mix  salt,  vinegar  and  water 
and  pour  over  the  cucumbers  to  fill  the 
jar.  Put  a  layer  of  dill  and  a  layer  of 
grape  leaves  over  the  cucumbers.  In¬ 
vert  a  large  plate  over  the  top  of  the 
pickles  and  weight  it  down;  a  glass  jar 
partly  filled  with  water  is  a  good 
weight.  Let  the  pickles  cure  from  3  to 
4  weeks.  The  pickles  should  be  trans¬ 
parent,  uniform  in  color  and  well 
flavored  with  dill. 

Pack  the  pickles  into  glass  jars, 
make  fresh  brine  of  salt;*  vinegar, 
water  and  spices  and  pour  hot  over  the 
pickles.  Seal. 

KOSHER  DILL  PICKLES 

Use  recipe  for  “Dill  Pickles”  but  omit 
the  spices.  After  the  cucumbers  are 
cured,  strain  off  the  brine,  and  to  each 
iy2  cups  of  this  strained  brine  add  1 
small  clove  garlic,  1  bay  leaf,  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  mustard  seed,  2  tablespoons 
sugar,  1  piece  hot  red  pepper  and  y2 
cup  vinegar.  Boil  2  minutes  and  pour 
over  the  cured  pickles;  seal. 

Many  prefer  this  more  highly  spiced- 
pickle. 

MUSTARD  PICKLES 


thickens  and  is  smooth.  Stir  all  the 
time;  add  vegetables,  heat  through  and 
seal.  Cabbage  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  green  tomatoes.  Yield;  about  12 
pints. 

SLICED  CUCUMBER  PICKLES 

I 


pint  vinegar 
I  pint  water 
l'/2  cups  sugar 

1  teaspoon  turmeric 

2  teaspoons  white  mus¬ 
tard  seed 


3  quarts  cucumbers, 
sliced 

4  onions,  sliced 
2  sweet  red  peppers,  seed¬ 
ed  and  sliced 

1/2  cup  salt 

Combine  vegetables  with  salt;  let 
stand  y2  hour;  drain.  Heat  vinegar, 
sugar  and  spices.  Add  vegetables  and 
boil  for  5  minutes  or  until  transparent. 
Pack  into  clean  hot  jars  and  seal. 
Makes  about  2  quarts. 

Note  that  soaking  time  is  short;  the 
newer  thought  about  pickles  is  that  the 
long  soaking  loses  valuable  food  ma¬ 
terials. 

PICKLED  PEARS  OR  CRABAPPLES 


2  tablespoons  whole  cloves 
2  tablespoons  whole  all¬ 
spice 

More  spice,  if  desired 


8  pounds  prepared  fruit 
4  pounds  sugar 
I  quart  vinegar 
I  pint  water 
10  2-inch  pieces  stick  cin¬ 
namon 

For  Seckel  pears,  wash,  leave  on  the 
stems  and  scrape  off  the  blossom  ends. 
Boil  the  pears  for  10  minutes  in  water 
to  cover  and  pour  off  the  water.  Prick 
the  skins.  Boil  for  five  minutes  the 
vinegar,  water,  sugar  and  spices  tied 
loosely  in  a  cheesecloth.  Add  pears  and 


boil  for  10  minutes  or  until  tender.  Al¬ 
low  fruit  to  stand  in  sirup  overnight. 
Drain,  remove  spice  bag;  pack  pears 
in  sterilized  jars.  Bring  the  sirup  »o 
boiling,  pour  over  the  fruit,  seal  and 
store  in  a  cool  place. 

Crabapples  are  pickled  in  the  same 
manner  except  omit  cooking  in  the 
water  and  pricking  the  fruit.  Kieffer 
pears  are  washed,  pared,  cut  in  halves 
or  quarters,  cores  removed.  Boil  in 
water  to  cover  for  10  minutes.  Then 
use  1  pint  of  this  water  to  dilute  the 
vinegar  for  the  sirup.  Finish  as  for 
Seckel  pears. 

CHOW-CHOW 

Relishes  are  cut-up  pickles  really, 
the  ingredients  being  practically  the 
same  in  both  cases.  Here  is  chow-chow, 
one  of  the  relishes  that  always  was 
made  in  quantity  in  our  house  in  my 
childhood — oui’S  was  a  big  family! 


12  medium  onions 
12  green  peppers 
12  red  peppers 

4  quarts  chopped  cabbage 
2  quarts  chopped  green 

tomatoes 
*4  cup  salt 
2  tablespoons  mtoad 
whole  spice* 

5  cups  sugar 


Crisp  flavorful  pickles  and  relishes  add  zest  to  meals.  Try  some  of  the 
easy-to-make  recipes  on  this  page  and  save  them  for  future  use.  The 
family  is  sure  to  want  more  of  them. 


I  large  cauliflower,  divid¬ 
ed 

4  green  peppers,  cut  fine 


drain.  Tie  the  mixed  whole  spices  in  a 
bag;  add  it  together  with  all  other 
spices  to  the  vinegar  and  sugpr  and 
simmer  20  minutes.  Add  drained  vege¬ 
tables;  simmer  until  hot  and  well  sea¬ 
soned;  remove  spice  bag;  pack  into  hot 
clean  jars.  Seal.  About  7  quarts. 

WATERMELON  PICKLE 

I  have  tried  many  watermelon  pickle 
recipes  but  have  found  none  which 
yields  a  superior  product  to  this  one. 
I  might  add  that  the  results  vary  as 
much  as  the  personalities  of  the  many 
friends  to  whom  I  have  given  the  re¬ 
cipe.  Mild  vinegar,  the  best  whole  spic¬ 
es  that  you  can  get,  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  cutting  uniform  pieces  help  to 
make  a  high  quality  product: 


4'/j 


tablespoons  ground 
mustard 

tablespoon  turmeric 
tablespoon  ground  gin¬ 
ger 

tablespoons  mustard 
seed 

tablespoons  celery  seed 
cups  vinegar 


pounds  granulated 
sugar 

tablespoons  whole  all¬ 
spice 

tablespoons  whole 
cloves 

2-inch  pieces  of  stick 
cinnamon 


Chop  onions  and  peppers;  mix  with 
chopped  cabbage,  chopped  green  toma¬ 
toes  and  the  salt;  let  stand  3  hours; 


4  pounds  watermelon 
rind 

Limewater  made  with  2 
quarts  cold  water  and 
2  tablespoons  limo 
(calcium  oxide) 

2  quarts  mild  vinegar 
I  pint  water 

Select  rind  from  a  firm,  not  overripe 
melon.  Before  weighing,  trim  off  green 
rind  and  pink  flesh  to  within  %  inch 
of  the  rind — this  gives  the  pickle  a 
little  extra  color.  Cut  in  inch  cubes  and 
soak  2 y2  hours  in  the  limewater.  Drain, 
cover  with  fresh  water;  cook  iy2  hours 
or  until  tender.  Add  more  water  as  it 
boils  off.  Let  stand  overnight  in  this 
same  water;  next  morning,  drain. 
Bring  to  the  boiling  point  the  vinegar, 
1  pint  of  water,  the  sugar  and  the 
spices  tied  loosely  in  cheesecloth.  Add 
the  drained  watermelon  and  boil  gently 
for  2  hours  or  until  the  sirup  is  fairly 
thick.  Remove  spice  bag,  pack  the 
pickle  in  sterilized  glass  jars,  seal  and 
store  in  a  cool  place.  About  7  pints. 


2  quarts  corn 
I  quart  cabbage 
I  cup  green  peppers 

1  cup  red  peppers 

2  large  onions 
I  cup  sugar 


Photo  by  Kerr  Glass  Jlfg.  Corp. 


CORN  RELISH 

2  tablespoons  ground  mus¬ 
tard 

I  tablespoon  salt 
I  tablespoon  mustard  seed 
I  tablespoon  celery  seed 
I  quart  vinegar 
I  cup  water 

Boil  about  12  ears  of  sweet  corn  3 
to  5  minutes.  Dip  in  cold  water  but  do 
not  let  stand  in  it.  Cut  kernels  from 
cob  but  do  not  scrape.  Prepare  more 
corn  if  needed  to  make  the  2  quarts 
of  cut  corn.  Combine  all  materials  and 
simmer  20  minutes.  Pack  and  seal. 
About  2  quarts. 

HORSERADISH 

Carefully  scrape  horseradish  roots, 
covering  the  scraped  roots  with  cold 
water  to  prevent  discoloration.  Dry 
and  put  the  roots  through  a  food  chop¬ 
per.  Fill  clean,  sterile,  cold  pint  jars 
about  two-thirds  full  with  the  grounc 
horseradish.  Add  one  teaspoon  sal 
each  jar.  Fill  with  white  vinegar  and 
seal. 

Green  glass  is  often  used  for  PIU" 
poses  of  appearance  and  protection- 
A  goed  practice  is  to  keep  an  opener 
bottle  or  jar  of  it  in  the  refrigerator. 

PEPPER  RELISH 

12  sweet  red  peppers  I  quart  vinegar 

12  sweet  green  peppers  2  cups  sugar 
12  onions  3  tablespoons  salt 

Chop  peppers  and  onions.  Cover  wi 
boiling  water  and  let  stand  5  minu  e- 
Drain;  add  vinegar,  salt  and  suga  ’ 
and  boil  5  minutes.  Pack  into  c  e<  - 
hot  jars  and  seal.  2  quarts. 
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JELLIED  VEGETABLE  SALAD 


FOR  a  refreshing  warm  weather 
salad,  try  Jellied  Vegetable  Salad 
with  Horseradish  Mayonnaise: 


I  package  lemon-flavored 
gelatin 

I  cup  hot  water 
I  cup  tomato  juice 
I  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
(4  teaspoon  salt 


2  cups  shredded  cabbage 

1  medium-size  cucumber, 
shredded 

2  scallions,  sliced  very 
thin 


Pour  the  boiling  hot  water  over  the 
lemon-flavored  gelatin  and  stir  until 
dissolved.  Then  add  the  tomato  juice 


and  set  aside  to  cool.  When  the  mix¬ 
ture  begins  to  stiffen,  add  shredded 
cabbage,  cucumber,  sliced  scallions, 
lemon  juice  and  salt.  Pour  into  a  mold 
and  put  into  the  refrigerator  until  firm. 
Turn  out  on  lettuce  or  greens  and 
serve.  Serves  7-9. 

To  make  the  Horseradish  Mayon¬ 
naise,  mix  thoroughly  y2  cup  mayon¬ 
naise  and  1  teaspoon  grated  horse¬ 
radish. 


/it  OcCl 


By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


Our  Bird  Neighbors 

UR  PLEASURE  in  the  com¬ 
mon  birds  around  our  house 
more  than  repays  us  for  the 
little  we  do  to  attract  them. 
Their  behavior  follows  a  reg¬ 
ular  pattern  from  year  to  year;  only 
occasionally  do  they  depart  from  it. 

In  winter,  downy  woodpeckers,  chick. 
a-dees,  and  nuthatches  come  to  the 
feeding  shelf  outside  our  kitchen  win¬ 
dow;  in  spring  they  retire  to  the  woods 
for  nesting.  This  spring  the  downies 
stayed  with  us.  When  they  brought 
their  family  to  the  window  on  July  2, 
they  had  only  one  chubby  baby.  These 
parents  looked  less  harassed  than  the 
thin,  bedraggled  birds  who  last  fall 
brought  their  four  fat,  sleek  offspring 
to  the  window  to  learn  to  eat  suet. 
Those  youngsters,  though  larger  than 
their  parents,  were  still  babies,  as 
proved  by  their  wide,  innocent  stai’e 
and  bits  of  down  still  clinging  around 
their  eyes. 

Every  spring  a  pair  of  wrens  spend 
one  day  with  us.  Though  they  sing 
every  minute,  our  housing  facilities 
never  please  them  and  they  leave  at 

night. 

The  birds  my  husband  enjoys  most 


1  tried  so  hard  not 
^fhose  dried-up-looki 


are  the  graceful  barn  swallows.  Many 
generations  have  built  their  nests  on 
the  beams  of  the  basement  of  our  barn 
and  he  is  as  fond  of  them  and  their 
nestlings  as  he  is  of  the  animals  housed 
beneath  them. 

Cedar  waxwings  do  not  nest  until 
midsummer.  We  put  out  bits  of  yarn 
then,  for  we  like  to  see  these  trim 
birds  fly  away  with  the  yarn  floating 
behind  them.  I  once  saw  five  waxwings 
sitting  side  by  side  in  a  cherry  tree 
in  our  yard.  They  were  twittering  and 
bowing  politely  as  they  passed  some¬ 
thing  from  one  to  another.  Field  glass¬ 
es  revealed  it  was  a  cherry  pit. 

We  see  about  fifty  different  birds 
from  our  house  each  year.  To  attract 
them,  in  winter  we  scatter  weed  seeds 
and  cracked  grain  and  keep  suet  and 
sunflower  seeds  on  the  feeding  shelf. 
We  give  them  suet  in  summer,  too,  for 
the  song  sparrows  and  catbirds  eat  it 
occasionally.  Most  important  of  all,  our 
cats  live  at  the  barn.  We  have  no 
house  cat. 

A.  A.  ■ 

i*t  t -=====*- 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 

Battling  the  Pests 

WHAT  A  SUMMER  for  growing! 

Trees  and  shrubs  are  lush  with 
foliage  besides  extending  their  branch¬ 
es  to.  far  greater  lengths  than  usual. 
Unfortunately,  the  conditions  that 
make  for  rampant  growth  also  make 
for  disease,  blight  particularly.  So  our 
old  dust  gun  filled  with  bordeaux  dust 
has  been  brought  into  operation  on  the 
flower  borders  and  the  viburnums 
every  week  to  date  since  early  June. 

Likewise  the  battle  with  ants  and 
moles  must  go  on.  In  the  driveway 
our  schoolboy  helper  squirts  kerosene 
into  the  holes  and  covers  with  stones  to 
keep  the  fumes  in.  In  the  borders  ana 
lawn  where  the  kerosene  treatment 
cannot  be  used,  we  have  at  last  come 
to  the  use  of  some  of  the  products  con¬ 
taining  cyanide — which  I  have  avoided 
so  far  because  of  its  highly  poisonous 
nature.  However,  we  are  using  it  with 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Clever  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Holmes  makes  delicious 


in  fifteen  minutes  after  fruit  is  prepared 


"I'm  a  busy  mother  and  house¬ 
wife.  I  dressmake  for  my  two 
daughters  and  myself  and  take 
an  active  interest  in  school  and 
civic  affairs.  Nevertheless,  I  find 
time  to  make  my  family  treats 
like  Cherry-Peach  Jam-,  f  make 
it  with  Certo  —  as  anybody  can 
who  wants  to  avoid  the  hard 
work  and  uncertainty  of  old- 
fashioned  methods.  /  „ 


MOUNT  VERNOM 
N.  ». 


"Easy  trick— adding  Certo— but 

it  cuts  boiling  time  to  only  one 
minute!  For  Cherry-Peach  Jam, 
I  use  the  Peach  Jam  recipe  in 
the  booklet  of  90  recipes  that 
comes  under  the  label  of  each 
Certo  bottle.  But  instead  of  3 
pounds  of  peaches,  I  use  lVi 
pounds  ripe  peaches  and  IV4 
pounds  ripe  red  sour  cherries. 


"In  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
fruit  is  prepared,  I’m  putting 
away  finished,  paraffined  glass¬ 
es!  That’s  how  simple  the  Certo 
method  is.  And  not  a  worry  in 
the  world  that  my  jam  will  be 
runny,  when  I  follow  the  Certo 
method  exactly!  Certo  is  the 
original  liquid  pectin  that  help* 
all  fruits  jell  just  right. 


Lk' 


"The  short  boil,  with  Certo,  prevent* 
loss  of  fruit  juice.  So  I  get  four 
more  finished  glasses  than  the  same 
amount  of  fruit  would  yield  by  old- 
fashioned  long-boil  methods.  It's 
fresh -flavored,  too  — like  the  ripe 
fresh  fruit  — wonderful.  Do  fill  up 
your  cupboard  shelves  this  month. 
Try  making  jams  and  jellies  this 
quick  successful  way— with  Certo.” 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 
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ONLY  ONE 


IS 

win 


Domino 

^ne  Sugar 

^nulated 

*^osar  Su6ar 


For  all  canning, 
preserving  and  home¬ 
freezing,  use  Domino 
Granulated.  It’s 
Domino-pure! 


1.  Domino-pure  means  energy! 

2.  Domino-pure  means  sweetness! 

3.  Domino-pure  means  cleanliness! 

4.  Domino-pure  means  more  food 
flavor! 

5.  Domino-pure  means  full  value! 

FREE  Home-Freeze  Recipe  Book] 

Gives  complete  instructions  on  home¬ 
freezing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Send  name,  address  to:  The  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  120  Wall  Street, 
New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


Be  sure 

Eg  .*>««  suoaV.s 

f  domino 

PORE! 

rWoo%  A"  cans  Su9ar 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  RACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache 
quickly,  once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause 
of  their  trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  excess  acids  and  waste  outof  the  blood. 
They  help  most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 
may  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  get¬ 
ting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


£2  4Y'  ' - 

m  m.  that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


Orange  Gingerbread  Contest  News 


THE  NEW  YORK  State  Gingerbread 
Contest,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
New  York  State  Grange  and  American 
Agriculturist,  has  now  reached  the  Po¬ 
mona  contest  stage  and  we  are  receiv¬ 
ing  reports  from  the  chairmen  of  Po¬ 
mona  Service  and  Hospitality  commit¬ 
tees  who  have  charge  of  the  county 
contests. 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Drake,  Clinton  Cor¬ 
ners,  N.  Y.,  in  charge  of  the  Dutchess 
County  contest,  writes:  “Mrs.  Anna 
Eberhard  of  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y., 
was  our  winner.  Dutchess  County  has 
27  Granges,  and  we  feel  we  can  be 
justly  proud  of  having  21  compete.  It 
must  have  been  quite  a  task  to  judge 
the  gingerbreads  for  they  all  looked 
delicious  and  were  most  fragrant.  We 
have  excellent  cooperation  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  in  it.” 

Hundreds  of  Subordinate  Graxlges  in 
New  York  State  have  taken  part  in 
the  contest  since  last  spring.  The  win¬ 
ners  of  these  local  contests  compete  in 
their  county  contest,  and  the  county 
winners  then  become  eligible  to  take 
part  in  the  final  state  contest  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  next  fall. 

Entry  prizes  totaling  $159  will  be 
distributed  by  the  State  Grange  among 
the  state  contest  winners  and  they 
will  receive  another  $100  in  cash 
prizes  from  American  Agriculturist. 
Also,  merchandise  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  both  state  and  county  win¬ 
ners  by  the  Colonial  Molasses  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Farm  Products,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  R.  B. 


MRS.  ANNA  EBERHARD,  Pleasant  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  winner  of  the  Dutchess  County 
Pomona  Gingerbread  Contest.  Mrs.  Eber¬ 
hard  is  a  member  of  Freedom  Plains 
Grange. 

Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City. 

In  some  counties,  additional  prizes 
will  be  donated  by  local  merchants  and 
the  Pomona  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committee. 

This  is  the  13th  statewide  baking 
contest  to  be  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Grange  and  this  publication.  More 
than  3,000  grangers  are  expected  to 
take  part  in  it. 
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TODAY  IN  AUNT 
•JANET’S  GARDEN 

( Continued  from  Page  19) 
extreme  caution  and  according  to  the 
instructions  on  the  package. 

Given  time,  the  cats  will  take  care 
of  the  moles  and  field  mice  which  are 
causing  more  trouble  than  usual  this 
year.  I  attribute  it  to  their  becoming 
entrenched  in  the  borders  under  the 
deep  drifts  last  winter.  The  fact  that 
many  of  my  tuberous  rooted  plants  and 
some  of  the  lilies  did  not  come  up  in 
the  spring  showed  what  the  mice  had 
lived  on  while  the  pickings  above 
ground  were  poor! 

The  tuberous  rooted  begonias  in  the 
shadiest  part  of  the  border  have  begun 
to  bloom,  so  I  have  watered  them  with 
a  solution  of  complete  plant  food  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dealer’s  instructions; 
this  will  be  repeated  at  about  2-week 
intervals  during  the  summer.  They 
look  fine  now  but  Of  course  their  test¬ 
ing  time  is  ahead  in  the  hot  dry  weath¬ 
er.  The  rains  up  to  now  have  kept 
their  humusy  soil  well  watered.  If  the 
rain  fails,  I’ll  have  to  supply  the  mois¬ 
ture,  even  to  sprinkling  the  leaves  if 
necessary. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ROSE  WINNERS 

Rose  enthusiasts  will  want  to  know 
what  roses  the  judges  have  chosen  for 
the  1949  ALL-AMERICA  Rose  Selec¬ 
tions.  They  are  two  hybrid  tea  roses, 
Tallyho  and  Forty-niner.  They  have 
been  judged  and  scored  for  two  years 
in  the  official  trial  gardens  located 
throughout  the  country  and  are  cap¬ 
able  of  surviving  climatic  conditions. 

Forty-niner  is  a  brilliantly  colored 
bi-color,  rich  yellow  outside,  vivid  red 
inside  which  turns  cherry  red  as  the 
blossom  ages.  In  the  bud  stage  the 
yellow  color  is  more  prominent,  some¬ 
times  overlaid  with  pink. 

Tallyho  is  also  a  bi-color,  with  an 
unusual  tint  entirely  new  to  roses. 
Coloring  varies  somewhat  according  to 
weather  and  planting  location.  The  out¬ 
side  of  the  petal  fluctuates  from  crim¬ 
son  to  cardinal  red,  while  its  inside 
surface  exhibits  several  shades  of 
rose. 

These  roses  will  be  for  sale  during 
the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

The  five  roses  chosen  for  1948  and 
now  on  the  market  are  Diamond  Ju¬ 
bilee,  Nocturne,  Pinkie,  San  Fernando 
and  Taffeta. 


2482 

No.  2456.  Choose  quaint  dark  plaid 
for  this  dress  with  a  button-on  circular 
skirt  and  tab-front  blouse  with  a  tie 
to  echo  the  plaid.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size 
4,  skirt,  1%  yards  35-inch;  blouse,  1% 
yards  35-inch. 

No.  2482.  Cut  out  a  circular  skirted 
dress  with  reverse  and  twin  pockets  to 
give  colorful  applique.  Sizes  6-14.  Size 
8,  2%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2910.  Halter-bound  apron  with  a 
bow-tied  sash  and  twin  pockets  to  out¬ 
line  in  gay  rickracking  is  easily  made 
in  small,  medium  and  large  sizes.  Me¬ 
dium  size,  1  yard  35-inch  fabric. 


No.  2326.  Adaptable*  dress  pattern 
with  a  slimming  six  gore  skirt  can  be 
made  completely  casual  for  wear 
around  the  clock  or  in  a  feminine, 
party-mannered  model  for  special  oc¬ 
casions.  Sizes  14-20;  36-48.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  35-inch;  the  dressy 
model,  3%  yards  39-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  dearly  and  enclose  20 
cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted. 
Add  IS  cents  for  our  new  Summer  Fash- 
ion  Book  with  over  150  pattern  designs 
for  all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SER¬ 
VICE,  Box  42,  Sta.  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Festive— and  prize¬ 
winning,  because 
made  with  Colonial, 
the  real  old-fash¬ 
ioned  molasses.  Ex¬ 
tra  rich  in  flavor, 
body  and  color. 
FREE  32 -page  rec¬ 
ipe  booklet.  Write 
Colonial  Molasses 
Co.,  96  Forrest  St., 
Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
FEEDING  MOLASSES 

A  top  quality  product  for  4-footed 
creatures.  In  tanks  and  drums.  A?1* 
your  dealer  or  write  Colonial. 
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TOE  SETTLERS 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 


supper.  Not  much  worried,  Constant 
took  Joel  into  her  confidence. 

“Don’t  blame  Nate,”  commented  the 
old  man.  “Can’t  stand  the  stinkin’ 
brutes  myself.” 

Constant  laughed. 

“What  are  ye  laughin’  about?”  asked 
Joel. 

“Nate,”  she  answered  gaily.  "He's 
jealous — and  that  tickles  me.” 

“I  ’member  when  ye  weren’t  so 
pleased  when  he  was  that-a-way.” 

“Well,  I  guess  you  wouldn’t  under¬ 
stand,  Joel.  You  aren’t  married.” 

“Thank  God,”  he  said,  fervently. 

Constant  smiled,  and  continued: 

“You’re  an  old  friend  and  I’ll  tell 
you  something.  What  has  worried  me 
more  than  Nate’s  jealousy  is  that  for 
years  he  has  taken  me  so  much  for 
granted  that  I  sometimes  think  he 
doesn’t  care  about  me  any  more,  that 
I’m  just  a  habit  to  him.” 

“Jest  ’cause  a  man’s  busy  an’  don’t 
talk  foolish  all  the  time  is  no  sign  he 
don’t  like  ye!” 

Constant  was  laughing  again. 

“I  guess  you’re  right.  If  he  didn’t 
love  me,  he  wouldn’t  be  jealous  of  an 
Indian  and  of  something  that  happened 
thirty  years  ago.” 

“Yeah!”  agreed  Joel,  and  then 
couldn’t  resist  his  usual  comment: 

“Wimmen  are  durn  funny  critters — 
laughin’  when  they  orter  cry  an’  cryin’ 
when  they  orter  laugh.  Glad  I  kept 
clear  of  ’em.” 

But  Constant  had  an  answer  to 
that: 

“Joel  Decker,  you’ve  said  that  so 
much  that  I’m  beginning  to  think  just 
the  opposite,  that  you  aren’t  glad 
you’ve  kept  clear  of  women.” 

He  looked  at  her  a  little  strangely 
for  a  moment  and  then  abruptly 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left. 

L  ATER  in  the  evening  Nate  came 
home,  very  matter-of-factly  stating 
that  he  had  been  over  on  the  west  end 
of  the  farm  to  see  about  clearing  a 
piece.  Constant  put  on  the  table  some 
supper  that  she  had  saved  for  him.  He 
ote  it,  glancing  at  her  from  time  to 
time  when  he  thought  she  wasn’t  look- 
>ng.  But  she  was  aware  that  he  was 
looking  at  her.  When  he  had  finished 
eating,  he  took  a  pail  to  go  after  water 
and  she  followed  him  out  into  the  night 
and  watched  while  he  let  the  bucket 
°n  the  end  of  a  long  pole  sweep  down 
into  the  dug  well  and  brought  it  back 
UP  brimming  full  of  the  cold  water.  He 
poured  the  water  from  the  bucket  into 
tne  pail  he  had  brought,  obviously 
absent-minded  and  thinking  of  some- 

nng  else.  Then  he  picked  up  the  pail 
o  water,  set  it  down  again,  turned  and 
grabbed  Constant,  kissed  her  hard  on 

o  mouth  and  said,  rather  huskily: 

Let  s  make  believe  we  are  young 
again.  It’s  warm  and  dry  tonight.  Let’s 


bi.is0?Py  birthday  to  you,  happy 
cU  te  y®u'  bappy  birthday, 

vdB|!<  happy  birthday  to 

u-  That’ll  be  a  dollar-fourtecn 
-  collect.” 


get  some  blankets  and  sleep  in  the 
woods  the  way  we  did  that  first  night.” 

After  that,  Nate  as  well  as  Constant 
made  their  Indian  visitors  welcome. 
Asa  and  Hannah  were  intensely  in¬ 
terested  when  the  Indians  would  talk, 
and  even  Joel  would  stop  and  often 
join  in  the  discussion,  which  frequently 
bore  upon  the  topic  that  always  wor¬ 
ried  the  Indian  leaders,  that  of  the 
usurpation  of  their  lands  by  white  men. 
Some  of  the  whites  themselves,  in¬ 
cluding  Joel,  understood  and  sympa¬ 
thized  somewhat  with  this  point  of  view. 
On  it  the  Indian  chiefs  grew  eloquent, 
often  asking  their  white  friends  what 
they  would  do  were  the  situation  re¬ 
versed — if  the  lands  which  the  whites 
had  held  for  untold  moons  were  sudden¬ 
ly  stolen  from  them  or  taken  from  them 
for  small  sums  and  worthless  trinkets, 
and  they  were  driven  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  away  from  their  home  country  or 
forced  within  the  confines  of  a  reserva¬ 
tion.  On  one  of  his  visits,  Big  Kettle 
pointed  out  that  to  a  freedom-loving 
Indian,  knowing  practically  no  limits 
to  his  roaming  and  hunting,  a  reserva¬ 
tion  was  nothing  less  than  a  prison  and 
a  death  sentence,  if  not  for  the  individ¬ 
uals,  surely  for  the  race  itself. 

But  while  the  Williams'  family  and 
the  other  settlers  liked  the  Indians  as 
a  whole  and  got  along  well  with  them, 
there  were  some  exceptions.  There  was 
Red  Jacket,  for  example,  intemperate 
most  of  the  time  and  dangerous  when 
he  had  been  drinking.  How  to  handle 
him  when  he  came  for  a  visit,  half 
drunk  and  in  an  ugly  mood,  was  a 
problem.  Fortunately,  he  wasn’t  popu¬ 
lar  among  his  own  people  and  they 
helped  to  keep  him  within  bounds. 

Then  there  was  Little  Beard.  He 
hated  all  whites  with  an  undying  hatred 
and  never  hesitated  to  show  it.  He  was 
quick  to  take  offense,  and,  in  fact,  it 
seemed  to  Nate  that  he  looked  for  in¬ 
sults  where  they  didn’t  exist  in  order 
to  start  a  row.  Every  white  family  up 
and  down  the  Genesee  frontier  hated  to 
see  Little  Beard  coming  and  were 
greatly  relieved  when  he  left  without 
trying  to  make  trouble.  He  it  was  who 
constantly  tried  to  stir  up  trouble  be¬ 
tween  the  two  races,  and  he  did  have 
some  effect  upon  a  minority  of  the 
younger  braves. 

Little  Beard  came  into  Nate’s  cabin 
one  evening  during  that  first  summer 
when  the  family,  Joel,  and  Jim  were 
all  present.  It  was  apparent  that  he 
had  been  drinking,  making  him  more 
than  ordinarily  ugly  and  dangerous.  On 
several  previous  occasions  his  demands 
for  food  and  insulting  attitude  had 
particularly  riled  Joel,  who  had  seen 
restrained  by  Nate  and  Constant  ffom 
provoking  a  fight.  But  now  Joel  had 
had  about  all  he  could  take.  Little 
Beard  had  made  an  insulting  reference 
to  Lieutenant  Boyd,  whose  memory 
Joel  still  cherished.  Trembling  with 
rage,  the  old  man  got  to  his  feet,  tow¬ 
ered  over  the  squatting  Indian,  and  be¬ 
came  further  enraged  when  Little 
Beard  merely  glanced  upward  at  him 
indifferently  and  continued  to  munch 
the  johnnycake  which  Constant  had 
given  him.  Joel  began  to  speak,  slowly 
and  menacingly: 

“Yeah!”  he  said,  “We  all  know  about 
Lieutenant  Boyd  an’  what  happened  to 
him.  It  was  only  a  short  distance  from 
here,  too,  wasn’t  it,  Little  Beard,  that 
you  butchered  him  an’  Parker?  I  saw 
what  was  left  of  ’em.  In  my  time  I’ve 
seen  some  terrible  things  but  never 
nothin’  like  that.  After  ye  were  here 
the  last  time,  I  went  over  an’  stood  on 
Boyd’s  grave  an’  vowed,  Little  Beard, 
that  if  ye  ever  crossed  my  path  agin 
I’d  do  this.” 

Cat  quick,  particularly  for  a  man  of 
his  years,  and  before  anyone  could 
move,  Joel  grabbed  the  crouching  In¬ 
dian  by  his  scalp-lock  and  his  hunting 
knife  flashed.  (To  Be  Continued) 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU 
GOT  THERE,  VINO? 


Sinclair  Refining  Company 


A  HANDY,  NEW  UTILITY 
CAN  OF  SINCLAIR  OPALINE 
GEAR  LUBRICANT. 


OPALINE 
AIL  PURPOSE 

gear  lubricant 
ex 


SAY,  THAT  CAN 
WILL  BE  HANDY 
AROUND  THE  FARM 
WHEN  IT'S  EMPTY. 


SURE  WILL.  AND  IN  YOUR  TRACTOR 
AND  TRUCKS,  OPALINE  GEAR 
LUBRICANT  PROTECTS  GEARS  AND 
MAKES  SHIFTING  EASIER  IN  HOT 
WEATHER  OR  COLD.  BUT. 


PHONE  OR  WRITE  YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT  TODAY  FOR 


BUT  REMEMBER  DUST  AND  GRIT  GET  INTO  ANY 
GEAR  BOY.  SO  BE  SURE  TO  DRAIN  THE  TRANS' 
MISSION  AND  FINAL  DRIVE  REGULARLY  AS 
YOUR  TRACTOR  MANUFACTURER  RECOMMENDS. 


SINCLAIR 
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Easy  to  sell  Name- 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  low 
as  50  for  $1.  Friends,  others 
buy  on  sight!  Show  FREE 
SAMPLES  —  make  B I  G 
PROFITS!  Also  show  big  value 
2 1 -Card  Christmas  Assortment. 
$1  seller  pays  up  to  50c.  Sample 
box  on  approval.  Also  Re¬ 
ligious,  Everyday  Cards.  Sta¬ 
tionery,  etc.  Write  ARTISTIC 
363  Way  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y 


fins, 


CARO 


INC. 


you’re 

moving 


you  will  want  the  address  on 
your  paper  changed.  On  a  postal 
card  or  by  letter  write  us  your 
old  and  your  new  address. 


NEW  EXTRA  MONEY  PEAN,  Make  up  to  !0O% 
profit— without  experience — showing  Christmas,  Every¬ 
day  Card  assortments.  Wrappings,  Stationery,  Coasters. 
Unusual,  Attractive.  Bonus.  Special  offers.  Send  for 
free  samples  30  different  Name  Imprinted  Christmas 
Cards.  50  for  $1.00.  25  for  $1.00  and  $2.00,  Stationery, 
Coasters.  Christmas,  Everyday  assortments  on  approval. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS  90  Union  Ave. 

Westfield.  Mass. 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist, 
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able  when  a  combination  of  hot 
weather  and  the  threat  of  flies  began 
to  drive  the  heifers  into  the  base¬ 
ment  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  stay  there  until  four  or  five  in 
the  afternoon.  This  was  too  long  for 
them  to  go  without  eating. 

Summer  Stabling 

We  have  been  able  this  summer 
to  pasture  three  lots  of  heifers  so 
that  they  had  free  access  to  cool 
basements  in  barns.  These  base¬ 
ments  we  have  darkened,  and  in 
them  we  have  running  water,  plenty 
of  loose  salt,  and  newly  cut  hay  in 
bunks. 

When  flies  began  to  show  up  early 
in  July,  we  sprayed  the  basements 
with  DDT  and  also  sprayed  the 
heifers.  The  immediate ,  noticeable 
result  of  this  was  that  the  heifers 
stopped  spending  as  much  time  in 
the  barn  and  did  more  grazing. 

One  thing  I  have  noticed  about 
our  use  of  loose  salt  both  with  our 
heifers  and  our  cows  is  that  when 
the  weather  is  hot  they  consume  a 
lot  of  it,  two  or  three  times  as  much, 
I  should  judge,  as  they  use  when 
they  have  to  take  the  time  to  lick 
their  salt  requirements  from  blocks. 
This  summer  I  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  one  bunch  of  heifers  on  a 
nearby  farm  which  have  to  get 
their  salt  from  a  single  block.  I 
notice  when  the  heifers  are  up 
around  the  block,  which  is  about 
once  a  day,  two  or  three  bosses  in 
the  bunch  keep  all  the  others  away 
from  it.  Then  the  whole  herd  leaves, 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  a 
good  many  of  the  animals  are  not 
getting  all  the  salt  they  should  have. 

Another  reason  why  we  like  to 


pasture  heifers  so  that  they  have 
free  access  to  good  stables  is  that 
as  cold  weather  comes  on  in  the 
fall,  we  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
their  losing  weight  as  a  result  of 
taking  a  beating  from  the  elements. 
By  keeping  plenty  of  hay  in  the 
bunks,  we  can  leave  them  out  much 
later  than  would  be  advisable  if 
they  had  no  shelter  or  barn  feed 
available. 

Farrowing  Crates 

Apparently  the  farrowing  crates 
for  sows  which  I  described  here  re¬ 
cently  struck  the  fancy  of  a  good 
many  hog  owners.  Anyway,  Editor 
Eastman  called  up  the  other  day  all 
in  a  flurry  to  report  that  requests 
for  plans  were  pouring  in  on  him 
and  could  he  please  send  a  man 
out  to  the  farm  to  measure  up  the 
crates  in  order  to  make  drawings 
for  blueprints. 

I  said,  “Of  course’’,  and  I  believe 
the  blueprints  are  now  being  pro¬ 
duced.  In  connection  with  them  I 
would  like  to  offer  this  word  of 
caution.  Make  the  crates  good  and 
strong.  If  you  put  a  trough  in  the 
front  end,  either  strip  it  with  metal 
or  drive  a  lot  of  nails  in  the  edges, 
because  a  sow,  when  she  gets  ready 


A  flashlight  picture  of  some  of  our  6  to  8 
months  old  heifer  calves  at  midday  in  a 
darkened  basement  which  has  been 
sprayed  with  DDT.  The  hayrack  is  full  of 
choice  new  hay.  Not  shown  is  a  trough 
of  running  water  and  a  box  of  loose  salt. 
The  calves  are  sprayed  with  a  DDT  mix¬ 
ture  every  two  or  three  weeks. 

improved  pastures  held  up  so  well 
that  he  decided  to  summer  fallow  it 
and  sow  it  to  rye  in  mid-August. 

With  the  rye  he  will  sow  a  pound 
of  ladino  and  10  pounds  of  brome 
grass  to  the  acre.  He  should  get 
some  fall  grazing  on  this  piece,  have 
early  pasture  next  spring,  and  the 
seeding  should  come  on  by  early  fall 
next  year  to  furnish  excellent  pas¬ 
turage. 

Coming  back  to  Sudan,  it  looks 
to  me  as  though  the  boys  in  the 
Inlet  Valley  have  pretty  well  written 
it  off  both  as  a  supplementary  pas¬ 
turage  crop  and  for  silage.  This  may 
prove  to  be  a  mistake  in  a  dry  year, 
but  barn  feeding  of  grass  silage  and 
hay  can  meet  even  such  a  situation. 
So  it  looks  like  good-by  Sudan. 

Incidentally,  a  3-acre  piece  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  sown  in  the  Valley 
with  oats  last  spring  looks  quite 
promising.  Perhaps  this  ’s  because 
the  oats  were  grazed  off. 

One  observation  on  grazing  oats 
is  that  it’s  quite  possible  to  get  them 
too  big  before  turning  stock  into 
them.  Cattle  don’t  like  oats  after 
they  begin  to  head  out.  They  not 
only  waste  them  but  the  trampled 
oats  tend  to  smother  out  the  seed¬ 
ing.  It  is  better  to  graze  off  oats  too 
soon  rather  than  too  late. 


Better  Hens 

At  Sunnygables  we’ve  not  paid 
much  attention  to  hens  for  several 
years.  Now  we’re  stocking  up  on 
them-  again  and  I  must  admit  that 
I’m  greatly  impressed  by  the  im¬ 
provement  which  has  been  made  m 
the  quality  of  birds  which  are  now 
available  over  what  they  were  in 
the  ’30s. 

To  begin  with,  just  as  I  started  to 
write  this  piece  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  a  hen  flap  her  wings 
and  crow.  This  surely  opened  my 
eyes,  and  just  to  prove  I  wasn’t  im¬ 
agining  anything  the  hen —  a  cross¬ 
bred  Red  Rock — repeated  the  per¬ 
formance!  Also,  her  owner  swears 
she  laid  an  egg  yesterday. 

But  coming  back  to  more  impor¬ 
tant  improvements  than  hens  learn¬ 
ing  the  art  of  crowing,  I  do  believe 
that  the  poultry  breeders  of  the 
countrv  deserve  a  salute,  ^heyve 
really  done  a  job  of  breeding-  T  e 
birds  which  we  are  able  to  buy  n°w 
show  it  in  their  size,  their  constitu 
tion,  and  the  way  they  are  pro 
ducing. 


to  farrow,  will  try  to  tear  the 
trough  to  pieces  to  make  a  nest. 
Also  make  the  top  cover  tight  be¬ 
cause  if  she  can  see  light  through, 
even  a  small  crack,  she  will  try 
until  she  settles  down  in  the  crate 
to  go  out  through  that  crack.  Plan, 
too,  to  fasten  the  cover  down  very 
securely. 

From  our  experience  with  the 
crates,  sows  put  in  them  will  test 
them  out  for  a  few  hours  and  then 
accept  the  idea  of  confinement  with 
apparent  contentment. 


Sudan,  Bye  and  Trefoil 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
check  up,  the  only  Sudan  grass  in 
the  Valley  this  summer  is  a  2 -acre 
piece  which  Boots  has  on  one  of  his 
places.  Boots  also  had  another  10- 
acre  piece  plowed  for  Sudan  but  his 


E  ARE  HAVING  a  most 
satisfactory  pasture  sea¬ 
son  in  the  Inlet  Valley. 
A  lucky  combination  of 
improved  pastures  and  plenty  of 
rainfall  is  producing  milk  cheaply. 
It  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  way 
the  young  cattle  are  growing.  I  have 
never  seen  our  own  heifers  do  as 
well  as  they  have  done  this  year. 
They  are  developing  big,  deep 
bodies,  and  they  are  carrying  lots 
of  flesh. 

Pasturing  Heifers 

In  recent  years  I  have  become 
quite  particular  about  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  we  pasture  our 
heifers.  First  of  all,  I've  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  better 
use  of  good  pasture  than  to  use  it 
to  grow  well  bred  dairy  heifers.  I 
do  not  even  except  using  it  for 
making  milk. 

Heifers — and  by  heifers  I  mean 
animals  from  7  to  8  months  old 
until  they  freshen — will  not  do  as 
well  as  I  like  to  see  them,  however, 
on  just  good  pasture  alone.  They 
apparently  need  some  hay  in  addi¬ 
tion. 

This  year  we  have  provided  our 
heifers  with  hay  in  two  ways:  (1) 
We  have  progressively  clipped  their 
pastures  so  there  were  always  some 
fresh  clippings  lying  on  the  ground. 
This  practice  works  fine  except  dur¬ 
ing  rainy  periods.  When  the  clip¬ 
pings  cure  in  nice  weather,  the 
heifers  eat  a  lot  of  them,  but  when 
they  get  rained  on  they  are  largely 
wasted;  (2)  We  have  kept  a  supply 
of  this  year’s  early  cut  hay  in  bunks 
in  the  basements  of  barns  to  which 
the  heifers  have  free  access.  This 
barn  feeding  of  hay  became  advis- 


If  you  have  been  having  trouble  mow¬ 
ing  heavy,  tang’ed  stands  of  grass  and, 
when  using  a  windrower,  making  even 
windrows  for  a  field  chopper,  you  may 
find  it  worth  while  to  take  a  good  look 
at  the  upper  picture.  It  shows  Walter 
Millard's  mowing  machine  equipped  with 
a  windrower  and  a  divider  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  cutter-bar  and  tears  the  grass 
apart.  Until  Walter  started  using  the 
divider,  he  was  finding  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  mow  and  windrow  heavy,  lodged, 
twisted  stands  of  brome,  alfalfa  and 
ladino  such  as  he  is  handling  perfectly 
in  the  lower  picture. 
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WINTER  FRUIT:  A  postcard  or 
the  coupon  on  page  21  of  the  July 
17  issue  sent  to  KARO  SYRUP,  Box 
172,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  will  bring  you 
a  copy  of  their  latest  booklet  en¬ 
titled  "Finer  Canned  &  Frozen 
Fruits." 

POWER:  If  you  are  one  of  those 
farmers  who  would  like  to  have 
high  line  electric  service  but  do 
not,  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
WINPOWER  PORTABLE  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  PLANT  sold  by  Glenn  M. 
Rogers,  972  Ellicott  Rd.,  Depew, 
N.  Y.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  a 
circular  which  describes  it. 

CAKE:  You  housewives  will  find 
on  excellent  recipe  for  golden 
chiffon  cake  in  the  DAVIS  BAKING 
POWDER  ad  on  page  19  of  the  last 

issue. 

TAPEWORMS:  a  new  drug  is 
announced  ov  DR.  SALSBURY's 
LABORATORIES,  Charles  City, 
Iowa.  Tests  in  the  laboratory  of 
this  drug  have  been  effective  against 
one  type  of  tapeworm  which  is  the 
kind  that  does  a  large  part  of  the 
damage  to  poultry.  Further  tests 
will  be  made  on  other  kinds  of 
tapeworms.  In  the  past,  drugs  have 
been  found  which  will  partially  re¬ 
move  the  worms  but  usually  the 
head  was  left  attached  to  the  in¬ 
testinal  wall  and  the  worm  contin¬ 
ued  to  grow. 

ODD:  A  new  insecticide  called  DDD 
has  been  developed.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  cousin  of  DDT  but  tests 
have  shown  that  it  is  safer  for  man 
and  domestic  animals  and  tougher 
on  some  insects.  ROHM  and  HAAS  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  putting  out 
the  product,  which  they  call  Ro- 
thane  DDD  dust. 

TRACTOR:  The  james  f.  Lin¬ 
coln  COMPANY  have  a  4-page 
folder  explaining  how  to  build  a 
small  one-wheel  power  unit  for  a 
garden  cultivator  or  Iawnmower. 
They  will  be  glad  to  send  this  to 
anyone  without  charge.  This  same 
company  has  a  book  called  ‘‘Weld¬ 
ing  Helps  for  Farmers”  which  sells 
for  $1.00  per  copy.  It  contains  448 
pages  with  310  illustrations. 

PRESIDENT:  The  new  president  of 
the  Barn  Equipment  Association, 
elected  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
m9,  is  C.  A.  Hanson,  vice  president 
of  the  JAMES  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 
Members  of  the  Barn  Equipment 
Association  produce  approximately 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  barn  equip¬ 
ment  manufactured. 


LARRO  ROYAL,  No.  2607707,  who 
recently  made  an  excellent  record 
0n  General  Mills'  Larro  Research 
farm  near  Detroit,  Michigan.  Her 
record  of  18,110  pounds  of  milk 
and  707,5  pounds  of  butterfat  set 
®  new  production  record  for  junior 
■year-eld  Holsteins  on  twice-a-day 
milking. 


Service  Bureau 

By  EL  L.  COSLINE 


PURE  SPECULATION 

‘‘Our  hired  man  received  the  enclosed 
letter.  He  and  his  wife  are  suspicious  of 
it  and  asked  us  to  check  on  it.” 

HE  letter  which  our  subscriber  en¬ 
closed  was  a  sales  talk  from  a  firm 
in  Toronto  that  lists  itself  as  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  mining  securities.  In  the  let¬ 
ter  was  this  statement: 

“The  first  thing  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  is,  Would  you  like  to  see  $2.00 
grow  to  $200.00,  $20.00  grow  to  $2,000  ? 

“It  has  been  done,  as  you  will  see  if 
you  read  further  in  this  letter.  And 
there  is  a  mighty  good  chance  right 
now  that  it  may  be  done  again.  Let 
me  tell  you  how.” 

It  is  interesting,  to  say  the  least,  to 
note  that  the  letter  makes  no  promises 
— it  just  claims  that  “there  is  a  mighty 
good  chance.”  In  other  words,  any  in¬ 
vestment  in  this  company  is  purely 
speculative  and  if  the  mine  doesn’t  turn 
out  any  ore  you  won’t  have  the  slight, 
est  cause  to  complain. 

-  A -A.  — 

TERMITES 

“I  fear  that  our  house  is  being  damaged 
by  termites.  Is  there  any  way  that  this 
can  be  determined  with  certainty  and 
what  is  the  proper  control  method?” 

It  is  our  opinion  that  damage  by  ter¬ 
mites  in  the  Northeast  is  less  common 
than  is  often  feared.  An  excellent  de¬ 
scription  of  the  damage  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  control  is  given  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1993,  entitled 
“Decay  and  Termite  Damage  in 
Houses”,  put  out  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  You  can  doubt¬ 
less  get  a  copy  free  from  your  Cong¬ 
ressman,  if  he  still  has  a  supply,  or 
you  can  get  it  by  sending  10  cents  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SORRY 

“I  am  sending  you  three  bills  for  milk 
which  I  have  delivered  but  have  not  been 
paid  for.  I  hope  you  can  collect.” 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  kind  of 
bill  which  the  Service  Bureau  cannot 
handle.  The  Service  Bureau  is  intended 
primarily  to  adjust  differences  between 
our  subscribers  and  commercial  firms. 
We  are  very  sorry,  but  we  cannot 
handle  bad  business  debts. 

—  A.  A.  — 

NO  CASE 

‘‘My  neighbor  has  threatened  to  sue  me 
because  my  cows  get  into  his  crops.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  getting  through  his  half 
of  the  line  fence.” 

You  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 
Your  neighbor  is  expected  to  build  and 
maintain  his  half  of  the  line  fence  and 
he  has  no  legal  claim  if  your  cows  get 
through  his  fence  and  damage  his 
crops. 

—  A. A.  — 

HOMEWORK 

“I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
publishing  company  in  California  offering 
a  book  costing  $2.98  which  contains  direc¬ 
tions  for  starting  a  business  of  your  own 
at  home.  On  the  back,  the  letter  says  the 
book  is  guaranteed.  The  first  natural 
question  is  what  is  the  book  guaranteed 
to  do?  Certainly,  it  cannot  guarantee  you 
can  start  a  successful  business  at  home. 
Therefore,  the  guarantee  really  means 
nothing.” 

There  have  been  many  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  schemes  for  making  money  at 
home.  The  most  successful  ones,  we 
have  observed,  have  resulted  from 
studying  local  opportunities  and  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  them.  You  might  get 
some  ideas  from  this  book,  but,  of 
course,  the  publisher  is  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  selling  it. 


No  Extra  Work 


Ccujle 

Electric 
Barn  Cleaner 


Albert  Moseley  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  now  cleans  his  barn  in  15  minutes. 
Formerly  he  needed  an  hour.  Now  the  job  is  done  for  him  automatically. 
With  the  time  saved  he  feeds  his  stock.  From  his  experience  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  you,  too,  can  increase  the  size  of  your  herd  and  boost  the  size 
of  your  milk  check.  For  complete  details  write  to  us  for  illustrated  folder. 


WORLD'S  FINEST  SILOS 


W00DSTAVE 

•  Incorporates  all 
the  silo -building 
“  know  how  "  of 
Oaine's  50  years' 
experience. 
Improved  design. 
Heavy  duty  con¬ 
struction.  Con¬ 
venient  doors. 
Double  anchor¬ 
age  system. 


V 

Seeu/itfi/ 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


F 

■  or  half  a  century  profit- minded 
dairymen  have  called  Craine  Silos 
the  ” world’s  finest.”  Again  in  1948, 
these  better-built  silos  lead  the  field 
for  convenience,  long-life  economy 
and  beauty.  Decide  now  to  invest 
in  a  Craine.  Write  us  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  complete  information 
about  the  Woodstave  (illustrated)  and 
these  other  Craine  Silos: 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  TriplewalL 

For  rebuilding  old  wood  stave  silos 
—  or  building  new  —  ask  about 

CraineloX 

CRAINE,  INC. 

818  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


When  Food  Defies  the  Seasons 


SAFELY  STORED  in 
your  Ace  Freezer, 
fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry,  meat  and 
fish  stay  full  of  fla¬ 
vor  and  nourishment 
despite  changes  in 
weather  and  season. 


Write  the  ACE  CABINET  CORP.,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS., 
for  full  information 


El  E^TDir  CfDEEKIC*  Kill  tiles,  mosquitoes, 

moths,  etc.  Cheapest 
and  best  control  of  disease  carriers.  Send  for  complete 
information.  INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  CO.. 

Dept.  2581 — 1834  W.  North  Avenue,  Chicago  22,  ill. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  suro  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


The  League 
Sets  The  Pace 


The  Dairymen’s  League,  during  the  29 
years  in  which  it  has  worked  for  farmers, 
has  continually  aided  dairymen  by  establish¬ 
ing  progressive  practices  in  the  milk  market¬ 
ing  industry.  This  constant  awareness  to  the 
needs  of  dairy  farmers  has  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  Northeastern  farm  life. 

Today ,  the  League,  by  setting  the  pace 
in  the •-  dairy  industry,  has  established 
standards  which  are  benefiting  all  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  New  York  Milkshed. 

1.  The  League,  with  its  standard  of  fair 
producer  relationship,  has  raised  the  level  of 
all  producer-dealer  relationships. 

2.  The  League’s  standard  of  prompt,  reg¬ 
ular  and  assured  payments  has  established 
this  practice  for  all  dairymen  in  the  milkshed. 

3.  The  League’s  standard  of  a  steady  mar¬ 


ket  for  all  of  its  members’  milk  every  day  in 
the  year  has  helped  study  the  market  for  all 
Northeastern  dairymen. 

4.  Long  ago  the  League  established  a  stand¬ 
ard  that  every  producer  had  the  right  to 
have  the  weight  and  test  of  his  milk  checked. 

5-  The  League  has  always  maintained  a 
standard  that,  whenever  any  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  dairymen  was  concerned,  dairy  farmers 
must  be  represented  by  their  chosen  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

6.  The  League  set  a  standard  of  a  fair  level 
of  prices,  and  still  is  working  to  obtain  fair 
prices  by  attending  hearings,  keeping  people 
informed  and  working  with  State  and  Federal 
Agriculture  Departments. 

7,  The  League  standard  is  unity  among 
dairymen  for  the  benefit  of  all  farmers. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
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CIVIL 

WAR 

/i.  S  tfeacmy 


(Note:  This  is  the  third  of  a 
series  of  four  short  stories  re¬ 
lating  how  an  eastern  farm 
family  weathered  postwar 
depressions.) 


ERTON  RHODES  pushed  his  chair  back  from  the  supper 
table  but  did  not  rise.  He  just  sat  there,  staring  morosely  at 
nothing,  while  the  women  cleared  away  food  and  went  about 
the  dish-washing. 

Over  in  his  corner  by  the  window  Grandfather  Rhodes,  the  white- 
haired  David  of  nearly  four-score  and  ten,  rocked  placidly.  He  had 
lived  too  long  to  be  upset  by  anything. 

Mrs.  Rhodes,  despite  her  preoccupation  with  the  dishes,  had  an  eye 
for  her  husband’s  mood.  She  tossed  a  gentle  remark  in  his  direction. 

“Maybe  Mr.  McGraw  will  carry  the  mortgage  along  for  one  more 
year.” 

“He  won’t.  He’s  said  as  much  in  plain  words.  This  is  the  end.” 

Sally  Rhodes,  who  had  been  her  father’s  darling  since  babyhood, 
and  stood  in  no  awe  of  him,  spoke  what  was  in  all  their  minds. 

“Well,  Pa,  you  would  buy  the  Robertson  place,  spite  of  everything. 
Grandpa  told  you  over  an’  over  what  would  happen  after  the  war 
He  went  through  it  himself  fifty  years  ago,  an’  Grandpa  Tim  before 
him.  But  you  were  bound  to  buy  on  more  land.  And  paid  a  terrible 
price,  too.  And  went  in  debt  for  it.” 

“Th’  price  nor  th’  mortgage  didn’t  look  so  big  to  any  of 
ye  before  Appomattox,  when  I  got  $3  for  th’  potatoes.” 

“Well,  it  wasn’t  so  big  then,  maybe.  But  now  you  got  to 
pay  it  off  with  20  cent  potatoes  and  25  cent  wheat.” 

“Through  th’  fault  of  blunderers  like  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
an’  his  hard  money  crowd,”  said  Berton  harshly. 

The  old  patriarch  by  the  window  listened  intently  and 
his  eyes  were  bright,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  knew  these 
were  bitter  times  for  his  son.  He  had  given  all  his  advice 
long  ago  before  the  event,  and  now  was  silent. 

“Sometftin'  wrong  with  this  country  when  ye  can  get  160 
acres  of  land  free  f’r  livin’  on  it  five  years  out  West,  yet 
here  in  as  fine  a  valley  as  lies  outdoors  a  man  can’t  buy  a 
farm  an’  pay  f’r  it!” 

Berton  was  still  staring  at  nothing  and  speaking  as 


Back  in  the  days  when  this  fine  Currier  &  Ives  picture,  entitled  "Preparing  For 
Market'",  was  painted,  the  marketing  of  farm  products  was  just  as  much  of  a 
problem  as  it  is  today,  and  low  prices  brought  their  heartaches.  As  Dr.  A.  B. 
Genung  points  out  in  the  human  interest  story  on  this  page,  time  after  time  in 
our  history  farmers  have  bought  farms  at  high  prices  and  run  into  debt  only 
to  find  that  they  could  not  pay  their  debts  when  prices  fell.  "After  the  Civil 
War"  is  the  third  of  four  episodes  dealing  with  several  generations  of  one  farm 
family  and  their  experiences  during  the  depressions  following  four  great  wars — 
the  American  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil  War,  and  World  War  I. 

though  to  an  empty  room. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  talked  over  her  shoulder,  her  hands  in  the  dishpan. 

“In  ordinary  times  we’d  be  all  right.  People  all  up  and  down  the 
valley  have  bought  their  farms  and  paid  for  them.  But  after  a  war. 
it’s  different.  When  the  bottom  drops  out  of  everything,  how’s  any¬ 
body  going  to  keep  up  payments?” 

“Just  what  I’d  like  t’  know,”  rejoined  her  husband. 

“Thank  the  Lord  we  aren’t  in  debt  on  the  home  farm.  S’pposin’  we 
were  goin’  to  lose  the  roof  from  right  over  our  heads!” 

Mrs.  Rhodes  looked  around  and  her  eyes  widened  in  alarm  at  the 
thought. 

“Don’t  worry,  Ma.  Pa  was  trying  to  get  ahead  like  every  other  am¬ 
bitious  man.  Let  the  Robertson  place  go.  Pa  and  Audley 
have  to  work  too  hard  with  all  that  extra  land  anyhow.” 

“Looks  like  it’s  goin’,  certain  sure,”  said  her  father,  add¬ 
ing,  “an’  two-three  thousand  dollars  and  a  half  a  dozen 
years  of  mighty  hard  work  along  with  it.” 

He  looked  down  at  the  calloused  palms  of  his  hands. 
This  was  going  to  be  a  pretty  stiff  blowr  for  Berton  Rhodes. 

Over  by  the  window,  Grandfather  Rhodes  rocked  gently, 
listening  to  every  word.  His  face  was  impassive.  He  offered 
no  comment. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  and  Sally  dried  the  dishes  while  the  talk 
went  on.  Jim  the  hired  man  came  in  from  the  bam  and 
went  through  to  his  bedroom.  Berton  still  sat  hunched  in 
his  straight  chair  near  the  table. 

“Well,”  he  said  finally,  “I’ve  got  t’  ride  into  Ithaca  to¬ 
morrow  an’  get  it  over  with.”  ( Continued  on  page  14) 
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For  Economical  Production 


The  relationship  between  feed 
prices  and  prices  for  milk  and 
eggs  is  favorable  for  full-feeding 
grain  to  cows  and  hens . 


Feed  Cows 
and  Hens 


Here  Are  4  Reasons  Why: 

1A  Big  Grain  Crop  Is  Being 
Harvested 

Government  figures  estimate  a  corn  crop  of 
3,506,000,363  bushels,  the  largest  on  record;  an 
oat  crop  of  1,470,444,000  bushels,  and  a  wheat 
crop  of  1,284,323,000  bushels. 


Feed  Prices  Are  Dropping 


In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  up  to  July  1, 
dairy  feed  prices  declined  about  24%,  mashes 
about  17%.  The  bumper  grain  crop  is  already 
being  felt  in  the  market.  The  drop  in  grain  and 
by-product  prices  during  July  was  the  largest  in 
history  for  that  month  since  the  deflation  of  1920. 


3  The  Livestock  Population  Is 
Down 

During  the  past  three  years,  cattle  numbers 
have  dropped  10%,  poultry  20%,  and  hogs  by 
one-third.  With  this  low  livestock  population  and 
big  grain  crops,  we  have  more  than  a  ton  of  grain 
in  sight  per  animal  unit  for  the  new  feeding  year 
This  is  the  largest  amount  in  history. 


The  Demand  For  Food  Is  High 


Consumers  are  demanding  large  quantities  of 
high-quality  foods.  The  egg-feed  price  ratio  has 
improved,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  trend.  From  all  indications,  dairy 
farmers  in  the  New  York  Milkshed  will  receive 
milk  prices  which  will  favor' heavy  feeding. 


All  indications  are  that  it  will  pay  poultrymen 
to  keep  good  hens  and  pullets,  and  dairymen  to  keep 
good  cows  and  heifers  and  to  feed  them  for  top  pro¬ 
duction  this  fall  and  winter. 


WHAT  G.L.F.  IS  DOING 

G.L.F.  is  making  the  best  buys  possible 
on  the  grain  market  for  use  in  flexible 
formula  feeds.  In  accordance  with  G.L.F 
policy,  feed  prices  are  being  set  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  current  market  prices.  Savings 
made  in  purchasing  ingredients  are 
passed  on  to  Northeastern  dairymen  and 
poultrymen. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F  EXCHANGE,  INC.— The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


LAYING  MASH 

Early  hatched  pullets  are  coming  into  produc¬ 
tion  right  along  now,  and  as  time  draws  near 
pullets  have  two  jobs  to  do:  first,  keep  on  growing 
and,  second,  start  producing  eggs. 

With  the  egg  feed  ratio  more  favorable, 
poultrymen  will  want  to  see  that  their  birds 
receive  the  best  care  possible.  That  means  as 
soon  as  pullets  start  to  show  gobd,  red  combs— or 
when  you  find  the  first  egg — birds  should  be 
changed  from  Growing  Mash  to  G.L.F.  Laying 
Mash. 

G.L.F.  Laying  Mash  provides  pullets  with 
ample  amounts  of  the  nutrients  they  need  to 
keep  them  growing  and  start  them  laying  right. 
And  G.L.F.’s  policy  of  supplying  more  than  the 
minimum  requirement  of  essential,  growth- 
producing  nutrients — all  of  the  important  pro¬ 
teins,  vitamins  and  minerals  that  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  demands — means  that  your  pullets  are 
assured  of  all  the  necessary  nutrients  that  give 
them  the  ability  to  live  and, lay.  Get  pullets  read) 
for  the  job  ahead  by  changing  over  to  G.L.F 
Laying  Mash. 

V  V-  # 

LIME  FOR  FALL 

One  of  the  fundamental  soil  conservation 
practices  that  has  been  followed  by  Northeastern 
farmers  for  years  is  that  of  applying  lime  to  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  legumes,  such  as  clover 
and  alfalfa. 

Most  soils  in  this  territory  are  not  only  too 
sour  to  grow  legumes  but,  without  lime,  other 
crops  do  not  yield  as  well.  Northeastern  farmers 
soon  learned  this  characteristic  of  the  soil  and, 
by  applying  lime,  they  took  a  long  step  towards 
making  this  the  productive  farming  area  that  it 
now  is.  Without  the  use  of  lime,  such  crops  as 
ladino  clover,  alfalfa  and  wild  white  clover  could 
never  have  been  used  on  most  farms. 

For  the  next  few  months  farmers  will  be  spread¬ 
ing  lime  on  pastures  and  hay  lands.  Many  prac¬ 
tical  farm  operators  have  found  that  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  time  of  year  to  do  the  job. 
Lime  applied  now  can  have  all  winter  to  sweeten 
the  soil  so  that  next  year’s  crops  will  get  off  to  a 
good  start.  Then,  too,  when  lime  is  spread  in  the 
fall,  the  burden  of  spring’s  work  is  lightened. 
G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  can  supply  you  with 
lime  and,  in  many  cases,  local  agencies  can  spread 
the  lime  for  you. 


☆  ☆  ☆ 

MIXING  MASH 

Poultrymen  can  cut  their  feed  costs  by  using 
the  wheat  and  oats  that  they  have  grown  this 
year.  In  most  sections  of  G.L.F.  where  they  are 
grown,  these  two  crops  have  yielded  well  this 
year. 

Feed  prices  have  been  dropping,  and  this  trend 
is  expected  to  continue.  However,  home-grown 
grains  used  on  the  farm  will  cut  feed  costs  further. 

A  cut  in  the  cost  of  mash  feeds  can  be  obtained 
by  using  ground  home-grown  grains  with  G.L.r. 
Mixing  Mash.  This  mash  is  designed  especially 
for  mixing  with  grains  grown  on  Northeastern 
farms.  Your  Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can 
help  you  determine  how  to  mix  this  mash  with 
home-grown  grains  for  best  results  and  great¬ 
est  savings.  Poultrymen,  who  wish  to  feed  some 
corn  in  the  Scratch  Mixture,  may  obtain  the  corn 
they  need  through  the  Local  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  until  their  own  corn  crop  is  harvested 


Because  farmers  now  have  tneir  own 
network  of  FM  Radio  Stations,  G.L.F.  has 
developed  a  new  radio  which  enables  farm 
families  to  hear  programs  that  are  avail¬ 
able  only  on  FM.  The  G.L.F.  FM-AM 
radio  opens  up  a  new  world  of  clear,  statu 
free  listening  enjoyment  for  Northeastern 
farm  families. 
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•  0\  Till-:  IU\!" 

By  C.  U.  BRADT 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


BACK  some  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
days  of  the  bovine  tuberculosis 
eradication  campaign  in  New  York 
state,  “area  plan”  was  a  well-known 
and  well-understood  term.  In  the  minds 
of  some  dairymen,  those  words,  “area 
plan,”  were  feared,  despised,  resented. 
They  meant  you  must  test  your  cows 
if  90  per  cent  of  the  herd  owners  in 
your  township  desired  to  eradicate  the 
disease.  After  that,  cattle  testing  was 
no  longer  voluntary.  The  area  plan 
then  meant  compulsion  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  outside  few. 

That  is  all  past.  Tuberculosis  in 
cattle  has  been  all  but  eradicated.  No 
one  mourns  because  of  this 
accomplishment.  It  is  an  his¬ 
toric  achievement,  a  notable 
stroke  of  herd  health  prog¬ 
ress  and  a  monument  to  a 
far-sighted  dairy  industry 
and  to  the  federal  and  state 
officials  that  engineered  the 
job.  To  be  sure,  millions  of 
dollars  were  spent  in  the  en¬ 
deavor,  but  no  dairyman  to¬ 
day  would  wish  those  dollars 
yielded  up  again  if  it  re¬ 
quired  the  return  of  all  of 
those  TB  infected  cattle.  The 
area  plan,  spurned  and  con¬ 
demned  as  it  was  by  the  few,  but 
heralded  by  the  many  as  just,  has 
brought  impressive  and  far-reaching 
results,  most  dairy  farmers  agree. 

The  New  Problem 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  another 
problem — the  eradication  of  brucellosis 
(Bang’s  disease  in  cattle).  An  attack 
has  already  been  made  upon  it.  Fifty 
thousand  dairymen  from  all  ends  of 
this  Empire  State  are  enrolled  to  fight 
it.  Calf  vaccination  and  blood  testing 
of  herds  are  the  methods  they  are 
using.  Eradication  is  wholly  voluntary 
Education  has  preceded  and  kept  pace 
with  the  program  of  action.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  understand  what  they  are  doing 
and  why  they  are  doing  it.  There  is 
no  moaning  and  groaning,  fear  and 
resentment..  Dairymen  are  controlling 
brucellosis  because  they  want  to,  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  it  is  the  thing  to 
do  to  protect  the  profits  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  health  of  their  families. 
They  are  succeeding.  No  one  questions 
their  progress. 

Tudividual  or  United  Action 

Right  here,  let  us  pause  a  moment. 
The  program  for  brucellosis  eradica¬ 
tion  up  to  now  has  been  operating  on 
an  individual  herd  basis.  Each  dairy¬ 
man  is  working  separately  to  free  his 
herd  of  this  disease.  His  neighbor  may 
doing  nothing.  No  one  has  been 
very  much  concerned  about  this  situa¬ 
tion  except  the  fellow  with  a  clean 
herd  over  the  fence  or  down  the  brook 
below  an  infected  herd.  He  may  worry 
a  little  in  spite  of  his  protection  from 
vaccination.  That  is  not  so  much  the 
point,  however,  as  we  take  a  broader, 
farsighted  view  of  the  situation. 

Most  everybody  wants  to  see  brucel¬ 
losis  cleaned  up  in  as  short  a  time  as 
*s  reasonably  possible.  Scattered  action 
Wlth  sniping  here  and  there  is  never 
as  effective  when  working  toward  an 
objective  as  is  concentrating  upon  one 
°cal  point  at  a  time,  taking  it,  con¬ 


solidating  the  gains,  and  then  moving 
on  to  the  next  objective.  While  there 
is  always  a  tactical  place  for  scouting 
and  skirmishing  to  get  the  lay  of  the 
ground  in  advance,  the  real  big  push 
comes  afterward  as  the  usual  rule. 

Area  Planning'  Needed 

Is  the  time  now  ripe  to  press  for 
greater  unity  of  action  in  this  program 
to  eradicate  brucellosis?  Do  we  need 
more  townships  working  on  the  area 
control  basis?  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
at  least  one  township  in  each  New 
York  State  county  to  be  100%  signed 
up  with  all  herds  under  supervision? 

Would  each  county  feel  a 
sense  of  pride  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  point  to  a 
specific  area  where  all  dairy¬ 
men  are  cooperating  to  wipe 
out  this  disease?  Is  the 
township  the  area  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon,  one  at  a  time 
as  we  move  forward  ? 

A  great  many  dairymen 
who  have  been  regularly  vac¬ 
cinating  their  calves  for  the 
past  few  years  feel  that  area 
work  should  now  be  given 
some  thought  and  attention. 
We  are  about  ready  for  this 
next  step,  they  believe.  Some  veteri¬ 
narians  agree  with  this  point  of  view. 
Of  course,  such  action  should  be  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  and  only  taken  with 
the  full  understanding  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  county  committees  and 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  It 
would  be  a  critical  mistake,  for  in¬ 
stance,  for  local  people  armed  with  a 
supply  of  application  blanks  to  go  out 
with  enthusiasm  and  secure  hundreds 
of  new  signers  for  calf  vaccination  and 
blood  testing  if  the  necessary  veteri¬ 
nary  service  is  not  available  or  if  funds 
are  not  forthcoming  for  the  job.  How¬ 
ever,  area  work  upon  a  steadily  ex¬ 
panding  scale  seems  to  offer  possi¬ 
bilities. 

New  York  Committed 

New  York  has  had  an  official  brucel¬ 
losis  control  program  for  over  fifteen 
years.  From  time  to  time  the  plan  has 
been  modified.  At  the  start,  the  Re¬ 
corded  and  Approved  Herd  Plan  with 
private  blood  testing  was  set  up.  In 
1935,  “test  and  slaughter”  with  in¬ 
demnities  began  to  take  shape.  This 
plan  has  been  gradually  superseded  as 
calf  vaccination  proved  itself  practical 
and  effective  (but  not  perfect)  protec¬ 
tion.  Calf  vaccination  and  blood  test¬ 
ing  with  Plan  A  and  Plan  B  are  the 
standard  programs  at  present.  Plan  A 
provides  for  blood  tests  and  calf  vac¬ 
cination.  Plan  B  consists  of  only  the 
vaccinating  of  calves.  Both  plans  offer 
free  veterinary  service.  The  point  is, 
during  all  of  these  years  (often  by  trial 
and  error)  this  state,  with  the  support 
of  the  dairy  industry  and  the  veterin¬ 
ary  profession,  has  had  a  definite 
brucellosis  control  plan.  New  York 
State  has  committed  itself  to  wipe  out 
this  disease;  not  to  live  with  it. 

This  being  the  case,  this  objective 
must  be  kept  firmly  in  mind:  clean 
“approved”  herds;  clean  townships; 
clean  counties  and  ultimately  a  brucel¬ 
losis-free  state.  Provision  for  some 


(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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new  Humidor  Top  pocket  tin  makes  a  pipeful  of  P.  A.  more  than 
ever  an  extra  tasty,  extra  cool,  tongue-easy  smoke.” 
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THE  EDITORIAL  PACE 


GRANDMA'S  PRAYER 
By  Eugene  Field 

I  pray  that  risen  from  the  dead 
I  may  in  glory  stand, 

A  crown  perhaps  upon  my  head 
But  a  needle  in  my  hand. 

HELP  PUT  NORTHEAST  FARMING 
ON  THE  MAP 

ECENTLY  a  hundred  farm  editors  from  all  ovei 
America  were  in  New  York  State  to  visit  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  at  his  farm  in  Dutchess  County 
Among  them  were  several  old  friends  who  wondered 
whether  we  had  any  agriculture  here  in  the  North¬ 
east,  for  not  much  of  it  was  evident  from  the 
roads  over  which  they  traveled  in  southeastern 
New  York.  People  also  get  the  same  wrong  im¬ 
pression  of  our  agriculture  from  a  train  window. 

The  New  York  State  Home  Bureau  Federation 
News  points  out  that  the  State  of  New  York  is 
building  a  great  “Thruway”  through  the  heart  of 
the  Empire  State.  This  Thruway  will  touch  20,000 
farms  and  go  through  100  villages.  Over  it  will  pass 
millions  of  visitors.  What  impression  will  they  get 
of  our  agriculture?  Will  the  impression  be  of  cheap 
hotdog  stands  and  unattractive  farm  roadside 
stands,  or  will  we,  as  the  Federation  News  suggests 
take  this  occasion  to  tell  visitors  that  the  North¬ 
east  is  the  greatest  dairy  and  poultry  section  in  the 
world,  that  we  grow  and  sell  certified  seed,  and  that 
we  have  the  finest  quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables? 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  committee  from  your 
community  or  for  your  local  farm  organization  to 
do  some  really  worthwhile  planning.  Let’s  do  more 
to  put  our  agriculture  on  the  map! 

RAH  DIET  RESULTS  IN 
POOR  HEALTH 

COOPERATIVE  STUDY  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health  with  Harvard 
and  Cornell  universities  brings  to  light  some  start¬ 
ling  facts  about  diet  deficiencies  of  the  American 
people. 

From  the  report  of  a  study  of  21,364  cases,  it 
was  found  that  30%  of  elementary  school  pupils, 
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60%  of  the  girls  and  40%  of  the  boys  of  high 
school  age,  and  50%  of  women  had  diet  deficiencies, 
most  of  them  bad  enough  to  result  in  poor  health. 
These  figures  support  similar  facts  discovered  by 
Army  doctors  during  the  last  war. 

The  authorities  report  two  main  causes  for  this 
bad  diet  situation:  One,  low  income;  and,  two,  lack 
of  knowledge  of  what  is  a  good  diet.  Strange  to 
say,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  lack  of  a  good 
diet  causes  plenty  of  trouble  among  farm  people 
themselves,  who  above  all  others  should  be  able 
to  eat  well. 

All  of  this  evidence  backs  up  what  American 
Agriculturist  has  been  trying  to  do  in  getting  both 
farmers  and  city  folks  to  eat  a  better  diet,  one 
based  on  what  we  call  “animal  agriculture.”  The 
principles  of  this  diet  are  simple,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  so  many  farmers  don’t  follow  it.  In 
brief,  it  includes  a  liberal  use  of  meat,  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  and  plenty  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  The  use  of  large  quantities  of  milk  is  the  first 
essential. 

HELP  US  TO  HELP  YOU 

E  OF  American  Agriculturist  have  always 
avoided  what  might  seem  to  be  bragging  or 
boasting,  but  we  sometimes  wonder  if  you  folks, 
who  really  own  this  publication,  realize  the  many 
things  it  is  doing  constantly  to  promote  your  in¬ 
terest,  welfare  and  happiness. 

To  take  an  outstanding  example,  consider  grass 
silage  for  a  moment.  Last  spring  we  collected  some 
of  the  articles  that  had  appeared  in  American 
Agriculturist  and  published  them  in  a  small  booklet 
Then  we  told  you  those  booklets  were  available, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  sent  out  on  request  more 
than  50,000  grass  silage  booklets. 

Ed  Babcock  and  the  rest  of  us  in  American 
Agriculturist  started  the  grass  silage  project  here 
in  the  Northeast.  In  almost  every  issue  for  years 
now  we  have  carried  information  about  it  and,  as 
a  result,  it  is  a  common  and  profitable  farm  enter¬ 
prise  with  northeastern  dairymen.  The  help  that  we 


have  given  you  on  this  one  project  alone  has  been 
worth  millions  of  dollars  in  better  roughage  for 
dairy  cattle. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many,  many  ways  in  which 
we  have  helped  you  in  recent  years.  So  it  seems 
a  little  tough  to  us  sometimes  that  when  your  sub¬ 
scription  expires,  some  of  you  have  to  be  urged 
to  renew  or  you  forget  to  do  so  entirely. 

IS  MECHANICAL  POLLINATION 
COMING? 

ON.  DONALD  has  an  apple  tree  that  has  just  a 
few  fine  apples  on  one  limb  and  not  a  sign  of  an 
apple  on  the  others.  He  told  me  that  at  blossoming 
time  he  brushed  that  limb  with  pollen. 

A  fruit  grower  reporting  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  tells 
of  mixing  an  ounce  of  prepared  pollen  in  100  gallons 
of  water  and  spraying  it  on  his  trees  at  the  proper 
time.'  The  result  was  a  good  crop. 

Failure  to  set  fruit  is  almost  always  due  to  lack 
of  pollination.  Bees  won’t  work  in  wet,  cold  weather, 
but  maybe  mechanical  pollination  will. 

IT  HEATS  A  HORSE 

T  TAKES  so  long  to  put  the  cultivator  attachment 
on  the  tractor  that  I  tried  to  figure  out  another 
way  of  taking  care  of  small  cultivating  jobs  like 
the  garden,  and  I  found  one.  It  works  for  me  and 
maybe  it  will  with  some  of  you. 

Get  a  good  one-horse  cultivator,  attach  it  to  the 
drawbar  of  the  tractor  with  a  short  chain  and  you 
are  all  set  to  go.  It  beats  all  hollow  a  horse  that 
rams  around  and  steps  on  the  plants.  By  throwing 
the  drawbar  back  and  forth  and  by  going  very 
slowly,  one  can  get  right  up  close  to  the  plants  with 
the  cultivator,  and  by  backing  the  tractor  you  can 
start  the  cultivator  clear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
row.  To  be  sure,  you  can  only  do  one  row  at  a  time, 
and  it  takes  two  men,  but  you  can  do  a  short  job 
by  this  method  more  quickly  than  you  can  by  taking 
time  to  put  the  cultivator  on  the  tractor. 

A  LITTLE  SHINE  IN  OUR  LIVES 

NE  of  the  many  good  reasons  for  going  to 
church  is  the  effect  it  has  on  one  to  dress  up  in 
his  or  her  best  “go-to-meeting”  clothes.  It  sort  of 
dresses  up  the  spirit,  too. 

We  have  just  painted  our  house  and  barns.  It 
busted  my  bank  account  wide  open,  but  it’s  worth  it, 
for  every  time  I  look  at  those  buildings  shining  in 
the  sun  I  sort  of  shine  inside,  too. 

Paint  both  for  inside  and  out  is  great  stuff,  not 
only  to  preserve  and  brighten  the  buildings  but  also 
to  brighten  our  own  lives. 

WANT  TO  RE  A  NURSE? 

F  YOU  ARE  interested  in  becoming  a  nurse;  if 
you  are  a  farm  girl  and  want  to  do  something  to 
improve  the  health  of  rural  people:  if  you  want  to 
study  nursing  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  full  edu¬ 
cation  otherwise;  and  if  you  are  interested  in  keep¬ 
ing  your  college  expenses  down,  then  write  to  C.  M. 
Plaisted,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Keuka 
College,  Keuka  Park,  New  York,  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  about  the  college  nursing  course  offered  by 
Alfred  University.  Keuka  College,  and  Hartwick 
College. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

NE  of  the  things  that  tires  me  no  end  is  to  try 
to  make  small  talk  at  a  party  or  on  some  other 
formal  occasion.  You  find  it  hard  to  say  anything 
worthwhile  because  you  know  darn  well  the  other 
fellow  isn’t  really  listening.  An  example  of  this 
was  given  by  a  man  named  Hooker.  On  a  bet,  he 
greeted  his  hostess  at  a  party  by  saying: 

“I’m  sorry  to  be  late,  but  it  took  me  longer  to 
strangle  my  wife  than  I  expected.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  replied  the  hostess.  “So  nice  of 
you  to  have  come!” 


PARTNERS 


V! 


Y  LONG-TIME  FRIEND 
_and  business  associate, 

Curry  Weatherby,  will  be 
irprised  and  maybe  not 
>o  pleased  when  he  sees 
iis  picture  of  himself  tak- 
ig  his  morning  ride,  for  he 
a  modest  “young  feller" 
nd  always  prefers  to  put 
le  other  fellow  rather  than 
imself  out  in  front. 

It  has  been  a  long  time 
nee  Curry  and  I  first 
tamed  up  together,  first  in 
irm  Bureau  work  and  now 
>r  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ith  American  Agriculturist, 
jrry  as  circulation  mono- 
er  and  treasurer,  and  I  as 
ditor.  In  that  time  Curry 
nd  Winifred  Weatherby 
aye  raised  and  educated 
ye  as  fine  young  men  as 
have  known,  one  of  whom 
ave  his  life  for  America  in 
le  war. 

Without  Curry's  business 
bility,  his  sound  judgment, 
id  h  is  hard  work,  American 
griculturist  as  you  know 
today  would  not  have 
sen  possible.  Curry's  never- 
liling  belief  in  American 
griculturist  and  what  it  is 
oing  for  you,  his  humor 

id  philosophy,  his  ‘love  for  his  fellows,  and  his  lifelong  friendship  have  been  a  constant  inspiration  to 
s  associates,  and  especially  to  me. 


all  of 
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TIGHTER  CREDIT:  Following  new  legislation  which  President  Tru- 

man  is  expected  to  sign,  government  agencies  are 
taking  steps  to  tighten  up  on  credit  and  installment  buying.  It  is  not  drastic  but 
should  be  effective  in  slowing  down  price  increases. 

Reason  is  that  high  prices  reflect  the  balance  between  production  of  all  goods 
and  demand  for  them.  Industrial  production  is  high  (192%  of  prewar)  but  not 
equal  to  demand.  Tighter  credit  will  reduce  money  in  circulation  and  therefore 
demand.  Fear  is  that  such  action,  if  too  drastic,  might  touch  off  a  depression. 
If  legislation  works,  look  for  further  steps  of  similar  nature. 

Signs  of  a  depression  on  the  immediate  horizon  are  lacking.  Many  economists 
had  predicted  a  business  recession  in  '47  which  was  stalled  off  by  heavy  exports 
and  a  building  boom.  This  year  the  Marshall  Plan  stimulated  business,  and  now 
economists  say  that  total  business  volume  in  ’49  will  be  smaller  unless  some 
new  stimulant  appears,  which  may  be  a  bigger  defense  program  (danger  of  war 
in  near  future  has  lessened).  All  this  only  postpones  a  recession  or  depression. 
A  patient  cannot  live  forever  on  stimulants. 

The  above  facts  are  worth  considering  in  making  long-time  farm  plans.  (Don't 
fail  to  read  the  story  on  Page  1  of  this  issue.) 

1*HK  )ES:  Due  to  increased  costs  of  labor,  transportation,  and  raw  materials, 
prices  of  numerous  manufactured  products,  including  many  farm 
supplies,  are  sure  to  rise  further.  Food  prices  may  have  reached  their  peak. 
There  are  some  predictions  of  lower  meat  prices,  perhaps  10  to  15  per  cent  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  which  seems  doubtful  unless  we  get  a  general  price  decline. 

Poultry  is  relatively  scarce  and  prices  are  expected  to  stay  up.  Eggs  will  be 
seasonably  higher.  Turkeys  will  be  very  high  (crop  is  20%  below  last  year  and 
smallest  since  1938). 

Fluid  milk  will  not  be  lower  before  late  spring.  Fruit  and  vegetable  prices  are 
expected  to  stay  about  where  they  are. 

The  cost  of  dairy  and  poultry  feed  is  certain  to  decline.  Feed  grain  supplies 
are  estimated  at  130  million  tons,  33  million  above  last  year,  and  largest  on 
record  in  terms  of  feed  per  animal  unit.  If  your  livestock  is  low  in  numbers, 
start  building  herds  and  flocks  back  to  normal. 

In  supporting  prices,  government  will  buy  plenty  of  wheat  and  hopes  to  step 
up  exports  to  more  than  450  million  bushels.  Potat-oes  will  also  be  bought  in 
quantity.  Their  disposal  will  cause  plenty  of  headaches,  and  will  increase  con¬ 
sumer  resentment  against  farmers.  August  potato  estimate  shows  increase  over 
July  of  over  7,000,000  bushels. 

KUMl’ER  CROPS:  The  August  crop  report  boosted  predictions  on  corn 

to  3,500,000,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  177,500,000 
over  July  estimates  to  an  all  time  record.  Wheat  was  upped  42,500,000  bushels 
to  1,284,323,000  bushels,  close  to  last  year’s  record. 

The  world  wheat  agreement,  which  sets  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports 
of  many  countries  as  well  as  prices,  will  not  be  ratified  in  time  to  affect  this 
year’s  crop. 

<  Q\ SERVAT ION  PAYMENTS:  U.  s.  Conservation  Payment  Pro- 

g-ram  ]ias  $262,500,000  available. 

Six  major  groups  of  practices  for  which  farmers  will  receive  aid  are: 

1.  Protecting  the  soil  from  wind  and  water  erosion. 

2.  Restoring  and  maintaining  soil  productivity. 

o.  Restoring  and  maintaining  sustained  yields  on  range  and  permanent  pas¬ 
ture. 

1.  Consei’ving  and  obtaining  efficient  use  of  water  for  agriculture. 

5-  Making  needed  land  use  adjustments  possible. 

6.  Establishing,  restoring  and  maintaining  farm  woodland  at  high  levels  of 
sustained  yields. 
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YI/HENE’ER  my  corns  begin  to  pain, 
thus  indicatin’  it  will  rain,  then  I 
enjoy  my  misery  ’cause  I  can  loaf 
some  more,  by  gee.  When  raindrops 
fall  I  can  not  go  outside  to  plow  or 
even  hoe;  Mirandy  can’t  complain  a 
bit  or  tell  me  to  git  up  and  git.  She 
hates  it,  but  leaves  me  alone,  and  so 
my  time  is  all  my  own;  at  least,  that’s 
how  it’s  worked  to  date,  of  course 
there’s  no  sense  pushin’  fate,  it’s  pos¬ 
sible  if  I  should  stay  in  her  sight  on 
a  rainy  day,  she’d  think  up  some  ob¬ 
noxious  thing  that  I  would  have  to 
do,  by  jing. 

So  when  the  rain  begins  to  fall,  I 
never  hang  around  at  all;  I  get  some 
place  where  I  can  lay  and  pass  soma 
pleasant  time  away.  My  fav’rite  spot 
is  in  the  mow,  there’s  nothing  quite 
so  nice,  somehow,  as  restin’  on  the 
hay  up  there  and  watchin’  drops  fall 
thru  the  air.  I  love  the  sweet  alfalfa 
smell,  and  that,  of  steamy  rain,  as 
well;  it’s  never  long  until  my  eyes  get 
heavy  as  the  stormy  skies,  then  I  crawl  back  into  the  gloom,  where  it  is  dark 

and  there  is  room,  I  stretch  out  there  upon  the  hay  and  soundly  sleep  most 
°f  the  day. 
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•  Imagine  a  delightful  breakfast 
cereal  with  a  fresh  new  flavor 
— plus  your  daily  “ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention”!  Well,  that’s  the  new 
Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes!  Crisp, 
delicious . . .  and  each  one-ounce 
serving  provides  just  enough 
gentle  bran  to  help  prevent 
irregularity  due  to  lack  of  bulk 


in  the  diet.  Nutrition  authori¬ 
ties  say  you  need  a  better  break¬ 
fast  (a  breakfast  with  cereal )  to 
have  a  better  day.  And  for  an 
extra  good  day,  treat  yourself 
to  America’s  favorite  “keep  fit’” 
cereal  .  .  .  Post’s  40%  Bran 
Flakes!  They’re  so  good  and  so 
good  for  you! 
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De  Laval  Milking 
gives  you  highest 
yield  per  cow— 
bigger  milk  checks 

—  cleanest,  low 
count  milk— easi¬ 
est,  quickest  clean¬ 
ing-sound,  health¬ 
ier  udders— simple, 
dependable  opera¬ 
tion-greatest  time 
and  labor  savings 

—  longer  service- 
life— lowest  yearly 
operating  costs. 


The  De  lava!  Sterling  Milker 
is- the  leader  of  the  pneu- 
mafic  pulsator  type  milkers. 
Fast,  precise  milking  action. 
Complete  outfits — or  units 
only  for  operation  on  your 
present  milker  pipe  line 
for  improved  milking. 


The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedwoy  is  the 
only  absolutely  uniform  milker — for  best, 
fastest,  cleanest  milking.  No  ad|ustments, 
foolproof,  dependable.  If  you  want  the 
best  in  milking  performance — this  is  it! 


When  are  YOU  going  to  change  to  THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL ?, 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  5I-K 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

0  De  Laval  Milkers  0  De  Laval  Water  Heaters 

Q  De  Laval  Separators  0  De  Laval  Milking  Truck 

□  De  Laval  Freezers  0  De  Laval  Can  Hoist 

Nnmp  - - - - - - 

Town _ RFD _ State — 


Only  the  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker 
gives  you  the  "Magnetic 
Heart”  which  assures 
UNIFORM  milking  and 
which  means  the  highest 
milk  yield  per  cow  and 

greatest  profits. 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 

Mew  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames,  also 
miliwork,  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES,  INC. 

PEMBERTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


STROUT’S  SPRING-SUMMER  FARM  CATALOG 

FREE!  Green  cover.  Over  2800  bargains — 
Coast  to  Coast.  Many  equipped.  Reduced 
Prices!  STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 


-SHY  BREEDERS” 
Steal  Millions  from  Dairymen 


NORTHEASTERN  dairymen  report 
a  serious  increase  in  breeding 
troubles  in  their  herds.  Here  are  some 
typical  comments  made  by  members 
of  county  dairy  committees  at  a  con¬ 
ference  called  by  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Syracuse 
on  August  4: 

Lowell  Huntington,  Otsego  County: 

“About  a  third  of  our  herd  is  bred 
three  or  more  times.  We  call  a  veteri¬ 
narian  if  we  need  to  breed  a  cow 
more  than  twice,  but  in  many  cases  he 
frankly  says  he  doesn’t  know  what  is 
wrong.” 

Ernest  Dann,  Delaware  County:  “I 
have  kept  breeding  records  since  1918. 
At  that  tune  the  conception  rate  was 
about  80%.  It  fell  off  as  we  ran  into 
trouble  with  Bang’s  Abortion.  Last 
year  our  rate  was  down  to  60%  and 
we  are  selling  too  many  cows  as  non¬ 
breeders.  Last  year  a  neighbor  sold  six 
out  of  a  herd  of  twenty-four.” 

Jack  Dean,  Chautauqua  County:  “We 
can’t  get  our  cows  bred  to  freshen 
when  we  want  them.  From  a  third  to 
half  are  bred  more  than  once,  some 
four  or  five  times.” 

E.  B.  Plaffenbach,  Schenectady 
County:  “In  a  survey  which  we  took 
in  our  county,  dairymen  reported  sell¬ 
ing  an  average  of  22%  of  their  herds 
last  year.” 

Jim  Foster,  Onondaga  County  Farm 
Bureau  Agent:  “In  a  survey  we  took 
recently,  67  of  the  87  dairymen  who 
answered  reported  trouble  and  56  of 
them  said  their  difficulties  were  in¬ 
creasing.” 

George  Burrows,  Broome  County: 
“I  believe  that  90%  of  the  dairymen 
are  having  difficulties  and  that  at  least 
15%  of  the  cows  require  more  than  two 
services.” 

Lee  Dygert,  Montgomery  County: 
“Our  troubles  are  not  restricted  to 
old  cows.  We  have  had  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  heifers  with  calf.” 

During  the  discussion,  many  possible 
causes  of  breeding  troubles  were  men¬ 
tioned  and  discussed: 

1.  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING 

In  the  Onondaga  County  survey, 
some  dairymen  thought  there  was 
more  trouble  where  artificial  breeding 
is  practiced,  while  others  thought  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite.  Several  dairymen 
who  were  using  both  methods  at  the 


present  time  reported  that  they  could 
see  no  difference  except  in  the  case  of 
some  individual  cows. 

2.  THE  FALL  MILK  CAMPAIGN 

There  was  a  definite  belief  on  the 
part  of  several  that  the  desire  to  have 
cows  freshen  in  the  fall  has  resulted 
in  breeding  back  too  many  cows  in 
thirty  to  sixty  days.  Raymond  Hardy 
of  Allegany  County  quoted  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  formerly  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  as  saying  that 
cows  bred  back  under  eighty  days 
after  freshening  were  almost  certain 
to  have  breeding  troubles  and  that  few 
of  them  would  survive  a  third  lactation 
period. 

3.  HEAVY  FEEDING 

Francis  Scudder,  Steuben  County, 
said  that  he  did  not  plan  to  breed 
cows  soon  after  freshening  but  that  he 
still  had  plenty  of  trouble.  He  believes 
that  heavy  feeding  and  pushing  for 
high  production  were  at  least  partly 
responsible  for  some  of  the  difficulty. 

4.  VACCINATION 

While  no  one  seemed  to  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  conviction,  several  dairymen  won- 
ered  whether  or  not  vaccinated  heifers 
were  more  subject  to  breeding  troubles. 

5.  LACK  OF  MINERALS 

The  question  was  asked  whether  or 
not  a  mineral  deficiency  could  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  of  the  losses.  The 
veterinarians  present  seemed  to  agree 
that  while  lack  of  minerals  could  cause 
trouble,  it  was  probably  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  present  difficulty. 

6.  HEREDITY 

It  is  well  known  that  some  cow 
families  have  a  far  better  breeding 
record  than  others,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  this  tendency  is  in¬ 
herited.  ^ 

7.  CYCLES 

Breeding  troubles  seem  to  run  in 
cycles,  both  in  dairy  areas  and  in  in¬ 
dividual  herds.  We  may  be  at  the  top 
of  such  a  cycle  in  the  Northeast  and, 
if  so,  the  trouble  might  decrease  with¬ 
out  anything  being  done. 

Personal  Opinions 

It  is  possible  that  the  growth  of 
artificial  breeding,  with  its  definite 
cash  cost,  may  have  directed  the 
thoughts  of  some  dairymen  to  their 
troubles,  and  some  might  think  they 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


No,  this  was  not  taken  on  the  prairie  cornfields,  for  we  can  grow  just  as  ^ 
and  productive  corn  in  the  Northeast  as  they  can  anywhere  else.  This  picture 
made  in  the  good  old  New  York  county  of  Delaware,  one  of  the  greatest  ^  ^ 
counties  in  the  world  and  the  one  where  once  upon  a  time  I  had  the  privi  e9e 


serving  as  county  farm  bureau  man. — E.R.E. 


Everything  you  buy  from  your  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealer 
gives  you  full  value  in  service  for  every  dollar  you  spend. 
He’s. the  man  to  see  for  world  famous  VEEDOL  Oils  and 
Lubricants . . .  Tydol  Flying  - A -  Gasoline ...  for  the  complete 
line  of  performance-proved  Federal  Tires . . .  and  approved 
batteries  and  accessories  for  your  car  and  equipment. 


Every  dollar  you  spend  with  your  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealer 
is  a  dollar  wisely  spent. 


FEDERAL  BAR  GRIP 

Tractor  Tire 


FEDERAL  AuHNiWe 

Passenger  Car  Tire 


The  amazing,  new-type  low  pressure  tire  featured 
on  the  latest  model  cars!  Fits  your  present 
wheels  and  rims  ...  and  guarantees  “Feather- 
Soft"  riding  comfort  to  any  car  on  any  road!  See 
the  longer -wearing  AIR  WING  that  gives  your 
present  car  the  same  improved  ride  found  in  the 
latest  luxury  model  cars! 


One  of  the  seventeen  special  purpose  Federal  Tires 
that  now  fill  every  need  for  passenger  car,  truck, 
tractor  and  implement  service.  Backed  by  40  years 
of  Federal  Fire  performance. 


EVERYTHING  GOOD  FOR  YOUR 


1.  Car  and  Truck 

2.  Farm  Machinery 


FOR  YOUR  TRACTOR  ...  veedol,  the  famous  “150-Hour  Tractor  Oil," 
made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude.  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  prolongs 
the  periods  between  engine  overhauls  .  .  .  gives  you  safe  extra  working  hours 
between  oil  changes. 

FOR  YOUR  TRUCK  .  .  .  VEEDOL  90  H.D.,  the  “tough"  100%  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania,  heavy  duty  motor  oil  that’s  favored  by  commercial  truck  and 
bus  operators.  Scientifically  compounded  additives  give  VEEDOL  90  H.  D. 
excellent  dispersive,  anti- corrosive  and  detergent  properties. 


FOR  YOUR  CAR  •  .  •  VEEDOL  Motor  Oil,  the  100%  Pennsylvania  oil 
known  around  the  world  as  the  “Film  of  Protection."  New  magic  now  in 
Veedol  keeps  your  motor  cleaner  .  .  .  smoother- running  ! 


FOR  YOUR  FARM  MACHINERY  •  •  •  Special  purpose  veedol  Oils  and 
Greases  are  scientifically  designed  to  lick  every  lubricating  problem  on  your 
farm.  Ask  your  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealer  to  recommend  the  right  Veedol 
lubricant  for  every  use. 


PLUS  A  GOOD  SELECTION  OF  APPROVED  BATTERIES 
AND  ACCESSORIES  FOR  EVERY  NEED! 


SEE  YOUR  VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL  DEALER. 
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Flush  Ball  Check— Head  can  be  wiped  clean  with* 
out  forcing  dirt  into  fitting  and  into  bearing. 

Large  Grease  Passage— The  larger  internal  diame* 
ter  permits  greater  flow  of  lubricant. 

Special  Spring  Design— Spring  cannot  be  com¬ 
pressed  to  restrict  flow  of  the  heaviest  lubricants. 

^  Greater  Flow— Less  Resistance— The  larger  internal 
area  requires  less  pressure  to  clear  the  fitting. 

Sturdier  Construction— Enlarged  neck  size  and  pro- 
5  jecting  locking  pad  protect  against  damage  and 
wear. 

Securely  contacted  by  all  commercial  couplers 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US 


UNCVLN 


fia-5 


Ordinary 
Fitting  with 
Open  Throat 


Trod*  Mot*  Uncoto  and  trod* 

home  Kleonseol  *«g  U.S.  Pot.  OS, 


ENGINEERING  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  20,  MISSOURI,  U.  S.  A. 


Here’s  Why  They’re  Better: 


Out  of  Bearings 


This  modern  greose  fitting  has  O 
ball  in  the  top  that  seals  out  dirt. 
Gritty  particles  can't  enter  the  neck 
of  the  fitting — can’t  be  forced  into 
bearings.  Play  safe!  Replace  ordi¬ 
nary  fittings  with  Lincoln  Kteensea! 
Surface  Check  Fittings  and  prolong 
the  life  of  your  car,  truck,  tractor 
end  farm  implements. 


Leaders  in  Lubricating  Equipment  for  a  Quarter  Century 


WORLD'S  FINEST  SILOS 


K0R0K 

•  Tile  stave  —  the 
most  durable, 
trouble-free, 
handsome  mason¬ 
ry  silo  ever  built. 
No  mortar ...  no 
cement  .  .  .  acid 
proof. 


For  half  a  century  profit-minded 
dairymen  have  called  Craine  Silos 
the  " world’s  finest.”  Again  in  1948, 
these  better-built  silos  lead  the  field 
for  convenience,  long-life  economy 
and  beauty.  Decide  now  to  invest 
in  a  Craine.  Write  us  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  complete  information 
about  the  Korok  (illustrated)  and 
these  other  Craine  Silos: 

NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 

For  rebuilding  old  wood  stave  silos 
—  or  building  new  —  ask  about 

CraineloX 
CRAINE,  INC. 

828  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


fiA^KFTC*  can  ke  save£l  f°r  further  service 
Unwflt  I  w.  if  you  first  apply  a  thin  coating 
of  MASTERS  METALLIC  COMPOUND.  They 
will  peal  off  easily  because  this  product  re¬ 
mains  plastic.  Will  not  set-up  hard.  It  will 
preserve  asbestos,  metallic,  cork,  rubber  or 
fibre  materials.  No  gasket  material  is  required 
on  finely  machined  surfaces.  Simply  spread  on 
a  thin  coating.  If  you  have  to  dismantle  the 
housing  section  of  a  pump  or  casting,  only 
slight  pressure  on  the  tool  is  required.  You 
thus  eliminate  any  chance  of  cracking  the 
housing  perimeter  flange  which  is  a  common 
and  costly  occurrence.  MASTERS  METALLIC 
COMPOUND  is  a  high  grade  engineering 
product  widely  used  by  railroads  and  indus¬ 
trials.  2  lb.  can  $3.  Folder  enclosed  illus¬ 
trating  “4  uses  in  ONE.”  It  will  save  you 
much  time  and  money.  Write:  James  K. 
Harbinson  &  Co.,  Inc.  Dept.  AA ;  82  West 
Chippewa  Street,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


uaplingB and  brash.  7  H  P  motor.  Many  outstanding, 
exclusive  features.  Available  attachments,  sickle 
bar,  rotary  tiller,  sprayer,  air  compressor,  snow  plow  sod 
pulley  for  belt  work.  Thousands  in  use.  FREE  booklet. 

OTTAWA  MFG,  CO.,  1431  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Ottawa  Steel  Prod.,  Inc. 
Dept.  A,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Loads  and  unloads  your  milk 
cooler  quickly — safely — easily  at 
low  cost.  Inexpensive  —  Fits  in 
any  milk  house — works  with  any 
cooler  —  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Patented  Safety  lock  feature 
prevents  injury  or  damage  to 
cooler  or  operator.  Write  for 
illustrated  folder  and  price  list. 

Dealers  Wanted 


Pnuior  rhain  Couie  Introducing  the  NEW 

rower  l/lldlll  Odna  HORNET  One-Alan  Saw 
and  the  IMPEOVFp  TWO  MAN  Saw  —  Write  — 


TUBE  ING  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY, 
Station  H,  Buffalo  14,  New  Yerk 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
say  you  sow  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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Adjusting  the  Corn  Binder 

By  PAUL  R.  HOFF 


MANY  OF  the  troubles  with  a  corn 
binder  that  delay  ensilage  cutting 
occur  either  in  the  elevating  or  in  the 
knotting  mechanisms.  Correct  adjust¬ 
ment  of  both  mechanisms  reduces  de¬ 
lays  due  to  break-downs  or  non-tying 
of  the  bundles. 

The  Elevating  Mechanism 

The  elevating  mechanism  consists  of 
six  chains  to  which  are  attached  the 
fingers  for  moving  the  corn  through 
the  machine.  The  chains  gradually  be¬ 
come  longer,  due  to  wear  in  the  joints, 
and  ride  out  on  the  sprocket  teeth. 
This  increases  wear  on  the  teeth  and 
may  cause  the  chains  to  break.  Tight¬ 
eners  are  provided  for  each  of  the 
chains  and  they  should  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  chains  run  freely  but  are  not 
too  tight.  After  a  chain  is  badly  worn, 
it  becomes  so  long  that  the  tighten¬ 
ers  cannot  keep  it  from  climbing  the 


ing  troubles  can  be  corrected  by  the 
same  adjustments  as  would  be  made 
on  a  grain  binder.  They  are:  (1)  twine 
tension,  (2)  knotter  bills  spring,  (3", 
twine  holder  spring.  These  three  ad¬ 
justments  should  be  made  with  the  use 
of  a  small  spring  scale,  adjusting  each 
one  to  the  tension  required  to  pull  the 
twine  loose. 

When  correctly  adjusted: 

(1)  7  pounds’  pull  at  the  eye  of  the 
needle  is  required  to  pull  the  twine 
through  the  twine  tension. 

(2)  14  pounds’  pull  is  required  to 
pull  the  completed  knot  off  the  knotter 
bills. 

(3)  35  to  40  pounds’  pull  is  required 
to  pull  the  end  of  the  twine  out  of  the 
twine-holder. 

Check  the  Needle 

The  needle  may  also  cause  tying 
troubles.  It  may  be  bent  or  it  may  not 
have  enough  forward  travel.  Heavy 
stalks  or  ears  of  corn  may  get  into  its 


Run  flat  side  of  lug  next  to 
corn. 


Adjustable  up  and  down  for 
tension  of  chains,  and  out 
or  in  for  more  or  less  throat 
capacity. 


sprocket  teeth.  If  removing  a  link  does 
not  improve  its  operation,  it  must  be 
replaced  with  a  new  chain. 

The  elevating  chains  which  run  op¬ 
posite  to  each  other  should  be  put  on 
the  sprockets  so  that  the  lugs  alternate 
as  they  move  along  the  throat  of  the 
binder.  This  eliminates  the  danger  of 
the  ears  wedging  between  lugs  and  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  operation  of  the 
elevator  chains. 

The  Binder  Head 

The  binder  head  of  a  corn  binder  is 
practically  identical  with  that  of  a 
grain  binder  and  the  appearance  is 
similar,  except  that  on  most  corn  bind¬ 
ers  the  binder  head  (packer  shaft,  tier 
shaft,  etc.)  stands  vertical.  Twine  ty- 


path  and  bend  the  needle.  When  this 
happens,  the  needle  cannot  place  the 
twine  in  the  twine-holder  and  the  knot, 
ter  becomes  unthreaded.  A  bent  needle 
can  be  straightened  by  first  slipping 
a  small  pipe  over  the  end  of  the  needle 
and  then  holding  the  shank  with  a 
monkey  wrench  while  the  point  is  be¬ 
ing  forced  into  place. 

There  may  be  enough  wear  in  the 
needle  driving  mechanism  to  prevent 
the  needle  from  traveling  forward  far 
enough  to  place  the  twine  in  the  twine 
holder.  The  forward  movement  of  the 
needle  can  be  increased  by  shortening 
the  needle  pitman  a  few  turns.  The 
point  of  the  needle  must  not  extend 
more  than  %  of  an  inch  above  the  deck 
when  the  needle  is  at  rest. 


A  Potato  Harvester  That  Eliminates  Lifting 


THIS  two-row  potato  harvester,  de¬ 
signed  by  Nat  Talmage  for  use 
on  the  farm  he  operates  with  his  dad, 
Henry,  at  Riverhead,  Long  Island, 
eliminates  all  lifting  and  can  deliver 
between  2,000  and  2,500  bushels  of 
tubers  to  the  barn  in  a  day! 

Nat  wasn’t  satisfied  with  the  earlier 
model  he  built  because  sacks  were  left 
on  the  ground  and  another  crew  had 
to  come  along  to  take  them  to  the 
grader.  From  this  newest  model,  spuds, 
stones  and  dirt  pour  from  the  digger 
onto  revolving  plates.  These  plates  are 
tilted  just  enough  to  make  spuds  roll 
off  to  an  elevator,  but  stones  and 
chunks  of  dirt  ride  around  on  the  plate 


until  they  strike  a  rigid  steel  arm  and 
are  brushed  off. 

A  wire  elevator  separates  more 
stones  and  dirt  before  the  spuds  dtop 
to  a  wide,  tilted  conveyor  belt  tha 
runs  at  right  angles  to  the  elevator 
The  spuds  roll  to  the  rear  of  this  fceh 
and  then  to  another  elevator  that  de¬ 
posits  them  into  a  truck  driven  along¬ 
side  the  harvester.  A  belt  in  the  slant¬ 
ing  false  bottom  of  the  truck  unloat  s 
the  tubers  direcuy  onto  a  storage  con¬ 
veyor  belt  into  a.  grader.  The  potato' 
aren’t  handled  or  lifted  until  they 
all  graded,  weighed  and  sacked.  It  tat'  •• 
about  10  men  to  operate  the  machuu 
but  it  cuts  harvest  costs  in  hall'. 
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Only  Chevrolet  Trucks  Have 
All  These  Finer  Farm  Features: 

Cab  that  “Breathes”*  •  Flexi-Mounted  Cab 
•  Uniweld,  All-steel  Cab  Construction  • 
Fully-adjustable  Seat  •  All-round  Visibility 
with  Rear-corner  Windows*  •  New,  Heavier 
Springs  •  Super  Strength  Frames  •  Ball¬ 
bearing  Steering  •  Full-floating  Hypoid 
Rear  Axles  •  Specially-designed  Brakes  • 
Hydrovac  Power  Brakes  in  Heavy  Duty 
Models  •  Wide  Base  Wheels  •  Multiple 
Color  Options 

Heavy  work  is  “lightweight”  with  Chevrolet's 
entirely  new  4-SPEED  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRUCK 
TRANSMISSION.  Operation  is  quicker,  easier, 
quieter  and  speed  and  momentum  is  maintained 
on  grades! 


New  SPLINED  REAR  AXLE  HUB  CONNECTION 
assures  greater  strength  and  durability 
heavy  hauling. 


in 


Chevrolet’s  FOOT-OPERATED  PARKING  BRAKE 
adds  new  safety,  efficiency  and  greater  clear 
floor  area  to  models  with  3-speed  transmissions. 

ADVANCE-DESIGN  GEARSHIFT  CONTROL, 
mounted  on  steering  column  in  3-speed  trans¬ 
mission  models,  provides  greater  driver  ease 
and  convenience. 

Chevrolet’s  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE,  world’s 
most  economical  for  its  size,  is  now  improved  — 
more  durable  and  efficient! 

*Fresh  air  heating  and  ventilating  system  and  rear-corner 
windows  available  at  extra  cost . 


More  than  a  farm  day’s  work- 
in  less  than  a  farm  day’s  time! 

Yes,  you  can  do  more  farm  work  in  less  time  with  these  latest 
and  greatest  Chevrolet  trucks!  For  now  there’s  new  value; 
features  of  matchless  operating  ease  and  efficiency,  produced 
to  truck  standards  of  tomorrow  to  bring  you  ADVANCE- 
DESIGN!  There’s  triple  economy  because  Chevrolet  trucks 
bring  you  3-way  thrift— low  operating  cost,  low  upkeep  cost 
and  the  lowest  list  prices  in  the  volume  field !  See  them  now. 
See  your  Chevrolet  dealer  for  the  finest  in  farm  trucks. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 

New  Advance-Design 

CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 


—  and  ONLY 


CHEVROLET 

IS  FIRST! 
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MAKING  LAND 


During  recent  years,  when  farmers  have  re¬ 
peatedly  broken  production  .records  in  spite  of 
decreased  manpower  and  older  machinery,  they 
have  also  foundUjjj^-iftBiftMiaa^fijj^duci^e 
acreage  by  faring,  draining  and  irrigating] 
land.  In  a  r ece lit" T55OT^J^*“Wre^^PTCWEural 
Situation,”  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  H  H.  Wooten  gives  an 
interesting  summary  of  the  situation.  At  the 
present  rate  farmers  are  "making”  more  than 
a  million  acres  a  year  of  crop  land  and  pas¬ 
ture  land. 

Until  well  into  the  twentieth  century  clearing 
land  for  crops  and  grazing  was  a  laborious, 
time-consuming  process  The  felling  of  trees, 
the  pulling  of  stumps,  blasting  rocks  and  haul¬ 
ing  them  away,  the  first  plowinc^jyjdUiMaaMj^ng 
were  major  operaUfljifc-^jw powerful  tractors^ 
tttt^i^iiiiaCjjj^Uiybulldozer^  Tftlil  ulhu.  liUtC^y 
machinery  developed  diulTfg  the  war  have  been 
turned  to  peacetime  uses.  In  addition  to  this 
equipment,  which  is  nomlly  npnrfltnrl 

w^nation’s  5.800,00^ 
Compared  wTHTTlmy 
y  instances  farmers 
are  using ^rader|^itchers\nd  other  equipment 
nilli'ffTfn n  Ti  ii  11  Mil  llll'urntii  ti  hi  new  pro- 
cliytiw*  iw^^cage  to  their  farms. 
flrrigatiomis  also  playing  a  major  role  in  guar- 
mh ( i" *)i 1 1  fri ood  supplies  for  a  nation  now 
approximately  SO  per  cent  urban.  More  than 
1,000,000  additional  acres  were  irrigated  in  1944 
than  in  1940,  bringing  the  total  to  2,600.000  acres. 
According  to  Mr  Wooten,  nearly  40,000,000 
new  acres  of  crop  land  and  pasture  have  been 
added  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Much 
of  this  increased  acreage  has  been  developed 
om^dur  nil  inti^ather  than  in  frontier  regions, 
/ew  machinery^ias  resulted  in  the  r-"rrnrtQtr 
nrpTi t  d  fences  for  efTicient/plowing 

and /fultivationjThe  average  size  of  faSsasJaa^ 
Tncre'jf»#d  uiertffst  fifty  acres  in  the  past  quarter 
century,  from  148  to  195.  All  this  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  farmers  are  prepared  to  feed  an  urban 
nation.  Bringing  new  land  into  production  is  still 
a  part  of  the  American  story 


arms  now  have  tractor; 


NOT  JUST  ON  FARMS,  but  ill  homes 
and  in  industry,  on  the  highways, 
at  sea,  and  in  the  air  . . .  far  more 
oil  than  ever  before  is  being  used 
today. 

TO  MEET  THE  GROWING  NEED,  this 
company  and  the  rest  of  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  are  setting  new  records  of 
output  —  spending  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  improve  and  expand  facil¬ 
ities  for  getting  the  oil  products 
you  need.  But  right  now  the  race 
between  oil  supply  and  oil  demand 
is  tight.  Present  supplies  must  be 


stretched  and  conserved  whenever 
possible. 

YOU  CAN  HELP  YOURSELF  AND  OTHER 
farmers  by  the  careful  use  of  fuels 
and  lubricants  on  your  farm  and  on 
the  road. 

FOR  USEFUL  information  on  petro¬ 
leum  conservation  and  farming, 
read  the  regularly  published  Esso 
Farm  News.  See  your  local  Esso 
Distributor  for  a  free  subscription, 
or  write  to:  Esso  Farm  News,  15 
West  51st  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


FARM 

PRODUCTS 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


ll/fia±  D 

h  YOU 


Plan!  Milk  Tosls  Vary 

Once  in  a  while  during  my  travels 
around  the  Northeast,  I  meet  dairymen 
who  complain  that  milk  plant  tests 
always  seem  lower  than  DHIA  tests. 
Often  I  talk  to  men  who  complain  of 
periodic  differences  and,  once  in  a 
great  while,  I  meet  a  man  whose  plant 
test  is  higher  than  the  DHIA  tester’s 
figure. 

Of  course  the  reasons  for  the  differ¬ 
ences  vary  from  farm  to  farm  but 
Henry  M.  Hansen,  assistant  extension 
dairyman  of  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  has  compiled  a  summary  of 
reasons  that  should  answer  most  dairy¬ 
men’s  questions.  In  looking*  over  his 
10  statements  below,  it’s  easy  to  see 
how  misunderstandings  can  arise: 

1 —  A  DHIA  test  is  based  on  one 
day’s  sample  a  month.  It  may  vary 
from  the  normal  average.  However,  in 
a  larg'e  number  of  cases  such  as  aver¬ 
aging  12  DHIA  tests  for  the  year,  it 
is  likely  to  be  quite  accurate.  Dairy 
plants  that  do  their  own  testing  take 
a  sample  of  each  producer’s  milk  every 
day. 

2 —  Cows  often  are  milked  out  drier 
on  test  day.  This  gives  the  DHIA  test 
the  advantage. 

3 —  Longer  milking  intervals  during 
the  DHIA  test  period  will  lower  the 
test.  Dairymen  do  not  gain  by  delay¬ 
ing  milking  when  the  tester  is  there. 

4 —  Cows  about  to  be  dried  off  often 
are  milked  until  the  DHIA  monthly 
test  and  then  dried  off. 

5 —  DHIA  testers  do  not  test  milk 
from  cows  that  have  been  fresh  less 
than  7  days  prior  to  their  visits. 

6 —  Milk  that  goes  to  the  plant  often¬ 
times  is  not  entirely  the  same  that  is 
tested  by  DHIA.  Some  is  usually  kept 
at  home.  If  this  milk  varies  in  test 
from  average,  it  will  result  in  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  two  tests.  This  is  especially 
pronounced  if  cream  is  taken  out  for 
table  use. 

7—  Mechanical  losses  cause  variation, 
such  as  cream  sticking  to  tops  of  cans 
and  spillage.  Spilled  milk  is  usually 
from  the  top  and  contains  more  cream. 

8 —  Seasonal  variations  raise  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  with  some  as  to  ac¬ 
curacy  of  tests.  Tests  start  to  decline 
in  spring  and  rise  again  in  the  fall. 

9 —  Frequently  plant  tests  of  one 
month  are  checked  against  DHIA 
tests  of  another  month.  Even  DHIA 
tests  taken  the  first  or  last  of  the 
month  often  vary  considerably  with  the 
plant  test  which  consists  of  several,  if 
not  daily,  samples  for  a  month. 

10 —  Improper  sampling,  testing  or 
test-reading  by  one  party  or  the  other 
may  cause  variation.  No  two  people 
read  tests  exactly  alike  and  anyone 
can  make  a  mistake.  Before  any  ac¬ 
cusations  are  made,  all  factors  con¬ 
cerned  should  be  checked  carefully. 

It  seems  like  a  complete  and  well 
thought  out  list — What  do  You  think? 

A  New  IS  si  In  Maker 

I  think  I’m  of  real  value  to  farmers 
— at  least  during  dry  spells — because 
everywhere  I  go  I  take  rain  or  it  fol¬ 
lows-  me  in  a  few  hours.  Just  a  few 
days  ago  I  went  to  Essex  County,  N.Y., 
where  fields  were  so  parched  after  a 
three-week  drought  that  land  was 
cracked  wide  open.  Skies  were  blue 
and  cloudless  when  I  arrived  but  by 


afternoon  the  first  drops  of  rain  pat¬ 
tered  down.  It  poured  all  the  next  day 
and  night.  The  same  thing  seems  to 
happen  every  time  I  take  a  trip.  I'm 
,  not  the  fellow  to  have  around  at  hay¬ 
ing  time! 

Many  Essex  County  men  are  getting 
away  from  weather- worrying  at  hay¬ 
ing  time.  They  are  growing  birdsfoot 
trefoil  so  they  can  wait  until  after 
rainy  June  to  make  hay.  At  the  big 
dairy-apple  farm  of  Wallace  and  Lyle 
Johnson  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  they  have 
found  that  chopping  hay  gives  them 
another  jump  on  the  weather. 

Today,  with  a  field  chopper  and 
trucks,  they  can  put  in  three  loads 
of  hay  in  the  same  time  and  with  the 
same  number  of  men  it  used  to  take 
to  put  in  one  load.  Because  they  like 
their  purebred  milch  cows  to  have  the 
very  best  roughage,  they  don’t  make 
them  clean  up  everything  that’s  put 
in  the  manger.  What  the  cows  leave 
goes  into  bedding  and  here,  according 
to  Wallace  Johnson,  the  chopping  pays 
off  again  because  the  manure  spread¬ 
ers  handle  chopped  bedding  easier  than 
long  straw. 

Wallace  feels  that  the  use  of  chopped 
hay  plus  putting  up  500  to  600  tons 
of  grass  silage  each  spring  gives 
them  maximum  production  per  man 
per  day.  ‘‘Even  at  today’s  prices,  dairy¬ 
men  can  go  broke  if  they  don’t  use 
their  labor  efficiently,”  Wallace  told 
me.  He  believes  it  is  cheaper  to  invest 
in  long-lasting  efficient  machinery  than 
to  pay  high  wages  for  men  to  do  a 
lot  of  manual  labor. 

The  Johnsons  do  their  own  combin¬ 
ing  and  I  learned  from  them  that  it’s 
sound  business,  at  the  present  grain 
pi-ices,  to  run  as  little  straw  through 
the  combine  as  possible.  I  know  many 
think  it  is  crazy  to  have  to  go  out  and 
mow  a  field  after  a  custom  combiner 
has  been  through  it  but  the  Johnsons 
say  they’d  be  money  ahead  doing  it. 
It  seems  that  a  combine  set  to  cut  close 
to  the  ground  has  so  much  straw  and 
green  stuff  running  through  it  that  it 
shakes  out  only  a  fraction  of  the  grain. 
What  do  Yiou  think? 

Contosf  At  State  Fair 

Other  than  cattle,  about  the  only 
open  competitive  class  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  this  year  will  be  one 
for  grass  silage.  Interest  in  grass 
silage  is  so  great  that  Director  Bligh 
Dodds  told  me  that,  from  a  stand¬ 
point  of  service  to  farmers,  the  Fair 
officials  are  going  to  do  all  they  can 
to  promote  the  new  practice.  A  booth 
displaying  the  exhibits  of  all  farmers 
in  the  state  who  want  to  submit 
samples  will  be  set  up  either  in  the 
cattle  building  or  with  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits. 

Prizes  will  come  from  the  American 
Agriculturist  Grass  Silage  Contest 
Fund.  First  prize  will  be  worth  at  least 
S25.  All  details  will  be  in  our  next 
issue.  In  the  meantime,  plan  to  ship 
a  carton  containing  enough  silage  to 
fill  a  gallon  jar  to  Syracuse  for  the 
big  show  Sept.  13  to  18.  Your  sample 
will  be  put  in  glass  and  exhibited  under 
a  number  until  judged. 

—  A. A.  — 

White  pine  deserves  the  title  of  the 
fastest  growing  tree  of  commercial 
value  in  New  York  State,  according  to 
a  Cornell  forester.  Other  fast-growing 
trees  are  the  tulip  tree,  red  maple  and 
red  pine. 
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FARM  SAFETY  SLOGAN  WINNERS 


VEGETAREE  GROWERS’ 
FIELD  DAY 

AT  THE  annual  Field  Day  of  New 
York  Vegetable  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  on  August  28,  one  of  the  activities 
will  be  a  vegetable  market  package 
contest.  The  field  day  will  be  held  on 
the  Howard  Sprague  and  Robson  Seed 
Farms  at  Hall,  Ontario  County.  The 
contest  will  be  on  wholesale  packages 
for  16  different  kinds  of  vegetables, 
and  the  packages  should  be  at  Field 
Day  headquarters  by  11:30  a.  m.  A 
grower  can  have  only  one  entry  in  each 
class. 

There  will  be  many  other  activities, 
including  demonstrations  of  machinery 
and  insect  and  disease  control,  and  an 
excellent  exhibit  by  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

—  A.  a.  — 

YEW  LIVESTOCK 
MARKET 

HE  EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative  has  purchased  property 
at  Caledonia,  New  York,  and  is  build¬ 
ing  a  livestock  market  to  serve  west¬ 
ern  New  York  farmers.  The  date  of 
opening  has  not  been  decided,  but  it  is 
hoped  to  get  the  market  in  operation 
sometime  this  fall.  As  is  the  case  with 
all  Empire  markets,  livestock  for 
slaughter  will  be  weighed  and  sold  by 
the  pound,  and  the  price  will  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Before  long,  a  supervisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  leading  farmers  in  the  area 
will  be  set  up  to  help  the  managers  of 
Empire  establish  local  policies. 

—  A.  a.  — 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  TO 
COMPETE  AT  STATE  FAIR 

ROUND  100  farm  boys  and  girls 
are  expected  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
State  Fair  in  Syracuse,  September  13- 
18.  Those  attending  will  take  part  in 
judging  contests,  demonstration  teams 
and  livestock  exhibitions.  Livestock 
entries  close  September  12,  except 
poultry,  closing  date  of  which  is  Sep¬ 
tember  5.  The  boys  and  girls’  exhibits 
have  a  prize  list  totaling  $12,500. 

Tlie  State  Fair  this  year  will  be 
limited  to  boys  and  girls’  activities,  the 
dairy  and  beef  cattle  show,  the  farm 
machinery  exhibit,  and  a  rodeo  each 
night  in  the  coliseum.  This  will  be  the 
102nd  New  York  State  Fair,  and  the 
first  one  held  since  1941. 

—  a.  a.  — 

YEPPCO  EXPOSITION 

HE  ELEVENTH  Exposition  of  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  is 
scheduled  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 


Edwin  J.  Patrick,  Ithaca,  district 
manager  of  the  National  Grange  Mu¬ 
tual  Liability  Company,  presents  Flor¬ 
ence  Pye  of  the  Litchfield  Hustlers 
Club  (Herkimer  County)  with  a  $15 
award  for  her  prize-winning  slogan  in 
the  recent  Farm  Safety  Slogan  contest 
which  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Grange  Insurance  Company  and  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
during  Cornell's  22nd  Annual  New 
York  State  4-H  Club  Congress. 

Other  prize  winners  included:  Rich¬ 
ard  Gage,  Owego  4-H  Club,  Tioga 
County  (second  prize);  Anne  Tucker, 


beginning  September  14.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  organization  will  be 
held  in  the  small  arena  just  off  the 
exposition  floor  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  14th.  This  is  one  of  the  big  events 
of  the  year  for  Northeastern  poultry- 
men  and  there  will  be  a  full  program 
of  exhibits,  talks  and  discussions. 

The  youth  program  for  4-H  and  FFA 
will  be  larger  than  ever.  Five  “Poultry 
Boys  of  the  Year”  will  be  chosen  from 
Northeastern  States  and  will  be  guests 
of  honor  at  the  youth  banquet  Tuesday 
night,  along  with  winners  of  various 
4-H  and  FFA  contests. 

The  annual  Neppco  banquet  will  be 
held  Wednesday  night  in  the  Penn 
Harris  Hotel. 

—  A.  A.  — 

NORTHEAST  HOST  TO 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  COOPERATION 

HIS  YEAR,  the  Northeast  will  be 
host  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Institute  of  Co- 


Johnsonville  Varity  Club,  Rensselaer 
County  (third  prize);  Dorothy  Delong, 
St.  Lawrence  County  (fourth  prize); 
Alice  Lass,  Erie  County,  (fifth  prize); 
Elizabeth  Goldhammer,  Delaware 
County  (sixth  prize);  and  Glenn  Chap¬ 
lin,  Niagara  County  (seventh  prize). 

Judges  in  the  Farm  Safety  Slogan 
contest  were  Mrs.  Ethel  Hendrickson, 
field  instructor,  Mrs.  Nan  L.  Matson, 
safety  consultant,  and  Miss  Catherine 
Olmstead,  safety  consultant,  all  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
and  Edwin  D.  Patrick,  Ithaca,  district 
manager  of  the  National  Grange 
Mutual  Liability  Company. 


operation  to  be  held  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  at  Amherst,  from 
August  30  to  September  2.  Plans  have 
been  made  to  accommodate  2000  guests. 
Those  who  are  managing  the  affair  are 
anxious  to  have  reservations  made  as 
early  as  possible.  The  registration  fee 
is  $2.50,  which  covers  you  and  your 
family.  You  may  get  further  informa¬ 
tion  by  writing  Institute  Headquarters, 
Memorial  Hall,  University  Campus, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

— •  A.  A.  — 

GRASS  SILAGE  CONTEST 
AT  90  FAIRS  THIS  YEAR 

The  applications  of  three  more  fairs 
offering  a  grass  silage  class  this  year 
have  been  received  since  our  last  issue. 
The  following  are  the  latest  to  get  our 
check  for  $10  to  award  the  first  prize 
winners : 

Chittenden  County  Farmers’  and 
Businessmen's  Field  Day,  Aug.  14, 
University  of  Vermont  Farm,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.; 

Cambridge  Springs  Community  Fair, 
Sept.  16-18,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.; 

Champlain  Valley  Exposition,  Aug. 
30-Sept.  6,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

Prize  money  for  the  90  fairs  is  being 
contributed  by  American  Agriculturist 
and  several  farm  equipment  and  supply 
firms  and  farm  organizations. 

—  A. a.  — 

MAINE  MAN  GOES  TO 
STEUREN 

AMES  STEELE,  a  native  of  Ken¬ 
nebec,  Maine,  and  graduate  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  recent¬ 
ly  started  his  job  as  assistant  agricul¬ 
tural  agent  in  Steuben  County.  A.  E. 
Scudder,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau, 
says  an  increase  in  the  staff  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  enlarged  program. 
For  example,  the  Farm  Bureau  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  county  has  increased 
three  times  in  the  last  ten  years.  Oren 
Burbank,  who  has  been  assistant  agent 
for  three  years,  has  been  advanced  to 
associate  agent. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WATER  THROWING  from  the 
beaks  and  wattles  of  birds  drinking 
from  a  pail  was  found  to  be  excessive. 
The  pail  was  the  same  height  as  the 
platform  on  which  the  birds  stand. 
When  the  pail  was  lowered  so  the 
birds  had  to  reach  down  for  their 
drink,  water  throwing  was  cut  notice¬ 
ably. 


Jshnny  Huttar  (center).  Rural  Radio  Network's  farm  reporter,  on  his  first  farm  opinion 
!*r°gram  broadcast  over  the  entire  FM  network,  interviews  four  New  York  county 
aSents  about  crop  conditions  around  the  Northeast;  (left  to  right)  Irving  Perry  of 
Portland  County,  Howard  Campbell  of  Nassau  County,  Huttar,  Ray  Bender  of  Essex 
County,  and  Arthur  West  of  Orleans  County. 


CUT  THEM 

DOWN 

AND  SAW  THEM 
UP 

with 

The  New  1948 

ONE-MAN  LIGHT-WEIGHT 


PRECISION 


POWER  CHAIN  SAW 


The  new  "PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN 
SAW”  has  many  improvements. 

New  non-flooding  and  no-swivelling 
carburetor. 

New  Hi-Sparking  Magneto  —  will  start 
easily  in  any  weather. 

New  type  air  filter  —  eliminates  saw¬ 
dust,  water  or  snow. 

New  twist  grip  combined  throttle  and 
clutch  control. 

All  “PRECISION”  Saws  use  the  well- 
known  and  reliable  2  cycle  3%  h.p. 
PRECISION  air  cooled  motor  with 
positive  clutch — eight  types  of  Precision 
Saws  manufactured,  using  the  same 
motor.  Any  attachments  interchange¬ 
able  at  small  extra  cost.  Weight  42  to 
52  lbs.,  depending  on  length  of  Guide 
Bar. 

There  are  now  over  5,000  satisfied  nsers 
of  the  one  man,  light  weight,  Precision 
Power  Chain  Saw  throughout  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Order  your  1948  Precision  Saw  NOW — 
Immediate  delivery. 

PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  INC. 

6910  Bimam  Avenue, 
MONTREAT.  15,  Que. 
i  Or  Your  Nearest  Agent. 


WINP0WER  MEG.  CO. 


Saves  Work 
Time.  Money 


Dig  600  post 
holes  a  day, 
without  leav. 
ing  the  tractor 
seat.  Digs  holes  in  old  fence  row  (patented 
fence  guard).  Also  for  shrub  planting,  trench¬ 
ing,  etc.  1  lever,  1  man  operation.  Rugged, 
simple,  fool-proof.  Pays  for  itself  in  no  time. 
Write  for  free  circular  today. 


Warehouse  Distributor 

GLENN  M.  ROGERS,  INC. 

972  Ellicott  Rd„  Depew,  New  York 


SAVE  MONEY!  ORDER  NOW! 


LIGHTNINGS" 


Human  lives  are  lost,  costly 
buildings  and  stock  destroyed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Proper 
protection  is  a  low  cost  inves*- 
ment  that  pays  big  dividends  in 
security.  Install  an  Electra  Sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  99+%  efficient.  Re¬ 
duces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  Mail  postcard  for  name 
of  nearest  representative  NOWi 

l Protection  Co,  Inc, 

Dept.  AA.  11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  V. 


THE  BEST  SILO  YOU  CAN  BUY 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER— COBLESKILL,  N.Y 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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Zeke  drives  a  new  car  and  he  told  his  friend,  Pete, 
The  cost  doesn’t  matter,  he  puts  BLENN  on  his  wheat! 


Blenn 


I  Swift's 

I  Specialized  Crop  Maker  | 


Well-to-do  Zeke  knows  how  to 
make  his  wheat  do  well!  He  uses 
BLENN — as  do  so  many  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers.  BLENN,  Swift’s 
specialized  crop  maker  helps 
make  high-yielding,  money¬ 
making  crops  in  any  year. 
BLENN  provides  a  balanced 
combination  of  essential  growth 
elements  —  promotes  healthier, 
sturdier  plants  that  grow  better, 
pay  better! 

BLENN-fed  wheat  is  free- 
stooling,  develops  wide-spread¬ 
ing  root  systems,  stiff,  uniform 
straw  and  long  heads  filled  with 
plump  kernels.  BLENN  gives 


your  wheat  that  extra  lift  that 
makes  extra  dollars  for  you. 
Clover  and  other  seedings,  too, 
get  a  marked  boost  from 
BLENN.  Order  BLENN  today 
from  your  Authorized  Swift 
Agent. 


Swift's 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


No  more  sprouts! 

Before  storing  your  po  latoes,  dust  them 
with  Baksprout*  Sprout  Inhibitor, 
and  they’ll  stay  firm,  farm-fresh  and 
flayorful  for  as  long  as  a  year.  This 
means  no  more  losses  in  moisture, 
weight  or  flavor  due  to  sprouting  when 
potatoes  lie  in  storage. 

Economical.  A  12-oz.  sifter-top  can¬ 
ister  of  Barsprout  costs  only  $1.00, 
protects  8  bushels  of  potatoes.  Large 
economy  sizes  also  available. 

At  your  supplier,  or  write 

American  Cyanamid  Company 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
30- A  Rockefeller  Plaza  •  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

♦Trademark 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Made  of  20  oz.  Waterproof,  reconditioned  canvas, 
like  new,  with  eyelets  &  ropes.  Sold  on  money  back 
guarantee.  Perfect  for  covering  Haystacks,  Grain, 
Construction  Work,  Boats,  etc. 

6x  9  ft.  @  $3.24  ea.  16x20  ft.  @  $19.20  ea. 

9x11  ft.  @  5.94  ea.  18x22  ft.  @  23.76  ea. 

9x16  ft.  @  8.64  ea.  20x20  ft.  @  24.00  ea. 

12x15  ft.  @  10.80  ea.  22x36  ft.  @  47.52  ea. 

14x16  ft.  @  13.44  ea.  30x33  ft.  @  59.40  ea. 

16x16  ft.  @  15.36  ea.  24x55  ft.  @  79.20  ea. 

New  25  oz.  heavy  duty  Waterproof  Tarpaulins 
8x  9  ft.  @  $5.76  ea.  13x18  ft.  @  $18.72  ea. 

9x11  ft.  @  7.92  ea.  16x17  ft.  @  21.76  ea. 

8x15  ft.  @  9.60  ea.  16x18  ft.  @  23.04  ea. 

Reconditioned  15  oz.  Painter's  Drop  Cloths  .04'/2^ 
per  sq.  ft.  Assorted  Sizes.  Send  for  Catalog  &  Samples. 
Orders  sent  C.O.D.  or  Net  10  days  to  rated  firms. 

UPTON  SALES  CORP. 

351  W.  B’way,  N.  Y.  C.  COrtlandt  7-4604 


ELECTRIC  SCREENS: 


Kill  flies,  mosquitoes, 
moths,  etc.  Cheapest 
and  best  control  of  disease  carriers.  Send  for  complete 
information.  INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  CO.. 

Dept.  2582 — 1834  W.  North  Avenue,  Chicago  22,  III. 


POTATO  PICKER  AND  BAGGER 


Does  the  work  for  6  to  9  men.  No  back  break¬ 
ing.  Attached  to  all  stand¬ 
ard  single  row  diggers. 
Get  our  prices  and  de¬ 
scriptions. 

E.  D.  Dahlman 
Grandy,  Minn. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR 
FALL  PRICE  LIST 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

AUGUST  &  SEPTEMBER  SOWING 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 

EDWARD  F  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


INNER-SEAL  s“° 

wall.  Stops  leaks 
that  spoil  silage.  5  year  guarantee.  Give 
us  size,  kind  of  silo.  Indiana  Silo  & 
Paint  Co.,  North  Manchester,  Ind.  Save 
your  silo. 


in  Washington  State 


Ur/  PAUL  WORK 


AVE  YOU  eaten  any  of 
those  nice,  meaty,  flavorful 
canned  green  snap  beans 
that  come  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  ?  Our  eastern 
canned  green  beans  are  OK,  but  before 
the  war,  western  growers  and  packers 
began  to  make  it  hot  for  the  easterners 
on  a  basis  not  only  of  quality  but  also 
of  price,  even  though  a  long  freight 
haul  is  involved. 

Well,  those  beans  are  Blue  Lakes, 
long  known  as  Striped  Creaseback. 
They  grow  on  poles  and  there  are  now 
several  strains  differing  in  minor  char¬ 
acters.  Most  Northeastern  farmers 
would  turn  thumbs  down  mighty  fast 
on  the  idea  of  growing  pole  beans  for 
either  cannery  or  market,  but  the  west¬ 
erners  do  it,  and  yields  of  good  growers 
run  from  8  to  12  tons  per  acre.  Our 
bush  beans  do  well  to  go  much  over 
2  tons.  Of  course  it  costs  a  lot  to  grow 
pole  beans,  but  Western  yields  turn 
in  good  profits.  « 

Power  Augur  Bores  Holes 

While  this  method  is  not  new,  I  had 
not  seen  it  until  on  a  recent  trip  when 
I  visited  the  farm  of  Ivan  Unbedacht 
near  Seattle.  He  grows  from  125  to 
150  acres  of  pole  beans  each  year.  How 
would  you  like  to  set  the  poles  for 
that  acreage?  He  does  it  by  machine, 
though  I  doubt  if  his  plan  would  work 
on  stony  land.  Rows  are  4%  feet  apart 
and  plants  are  in  hills  18  inches  apart. 
At  the  end  of  every  other  row,  a  power 
auger  bores  a  hole  for  a  heavy  post. 
A  stout  wire  is  strung  on  top  of  these, 
at  right  angles  to  the  rows.  The  top 
wires  over  half  the  rows  are  fastened 
to  the  posts,  the  others  to  the  heavy 
wire.  Then,  split  cedar  stakes,  about 
1  y2  inches  square  and  7  feet  long,  are 
set  about  9  feet  apart  in  the  rows  and 
wires  are  strung  along  the  bottoms 
and  tops  of  the  stakes  and  tacked  in 
place.  Finally,  string  is  zigzagged  be¬ 
tween  the  top  and  bottom  wires  and 
the  beans  climb  them. 

Machine  Sets  Poles 

Sounds  like  a  lot  of  vyork,  doesn’t 
it?  Actually  it  is,  but  one  of  the  big 
jobs  is  done  by  means  of  a  machine 
that  was  designed  and  built  on  the 
place.  There  is  a  long,  vertical  clamp, 
about  like  a  piece  of  3  inch  pipe,  split 
lengthwise,  with  the  two  halves  hinged. 
When  this  is  open,  stakes  are  put  in 
by  a  man  who  rides  on  the  platform. 
It  is  closed  and  then  an  eccentric 
pushes  the  whole  business  down,  driv¬ 
ing  the  stake  into  the  soil.  Then  the 
clamp  is  opened  and  is  re&dy  for  the 
next  stake.  Two  rows  are  taken  at 
once.  The  machine  is  tractor  drawn 
and  powered  from  a  take-off. 

This  stake-setting  machine  is  not  on 
the  market.  When  vegetable  farmers 
have  a  highly  specialized  job  to  do,  they 
often  have  to  build  their  own  equip¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Unbedacht  uses  about  175,000 
stakes  and  he  has  a  pair  of  circular 
saws  set  to  cut  the  ‘stakes  to  the  prop¬ 
er  length.  Another  special  machine, 
home  built,  sharpens  the  stakes.  A 
doodle-bug  tractor  reels  and  unreels 
the  wires.  So  a  job  that  would  look  to 
be  impossible  becomes  profitable. 

"Manure  Factory” 

Another  interesting  feature  of 
“Ivan’s  Gardens”  is  his  “manure  fac¬ 
tory.”  It  is  a  huge  feeding  shed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  some  500  steers.  There 
were  300  acres  or  so  of  sweet  corn  on 
the  farm  and  the  stalks  are  put  in  a 
long  trench-silo  which  has  a  roof  over 


it.  The  ordinary  manure  spreader  was 
too  “piddling”  for  this  farm,  so  they 
built  a  couple  of  5-ton  machines  with 
slanting  sides,  conveyor  bottoms  and 
spreading  devices  like  the  cinder  sling- 
ers  that  are  used  on  icy  roads. 

Not  everybody  can  afford  such  large 
scale  operations  and  such  heavy  equip¬ 
ment,  but  this  is  the  kind  of  farming 
we  have  to  compete  with.  So  we  had 
better  take  all  the  economy  short-cuts 
that  we  can  make  to  work  under  our 
own  conditions.  That  is  about  the  only 
way  we  can  save  the  family-sized  farm. 

Transplanted  Peas 

Another  thing  I  ran  into  on  my  west¬ 
ern  trip  was  transplanted  peas  for 
fresh  market.  Believe  it  or  not,  about 
10%  of  the  crop  around  Seattle  is 
started  in  cold  frames  and  set  out  by 
hand  in  rows  5y2  feet  apart  and  with 
plants  3  to  6  inches  in  the  row.  The 
variety  is  Alderman  and  the  staking 
and  stringing  are  done  about  the  same 
way  as  with  pole  beans.  Actually  it 
does  not  take  nearly  as  many  plants 
as  transplanted  onions,  and  about  10 
days  to  2  weeks  is  gained  in  earliness. 
In  1947  this  meant  $4.00  a  bushel  for 
the  first  ones  and  $2.00  for  the  field 
sowed  crop. 
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By  KENNETH  M.OVD 

MASS  marketing  is  based  not  only 
upon  uniformity  of  container  and 
grade,  but  upon  identification  of  prod¬ 
uct  by  the  trade  and  the  consumer. 

I  believe  it  is  desirable  for  vege¬ 
table  producers  to  identify  their  pro¬ 
duce  by  brand  with  at  least  an  implied 
statement  of  quality.  Produce  which 
grades  below  your  standard  should  not 
carry  the  brand.  This  statement  has 
an  important  implication  for  growers 
for,  if  carried  out,  unbranded  produce 
would  indicate  seconds  to  possible  pur¬ 
chasers.  This  idea  is  not  new;  it  just 
is  not  general. 

Seconds  Not  Marked 

I  personally  know  melon  growers 
who  examine  every  specimen  and  sepa¬ 
rate  into  firsts  and  seconds.  The  firsts 
are  stamped  with  an  identifying  brand 
and  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  excellent 
quality.  All  such  are  replaced  if  not 
satisfactory.  The  seconds  are  sold  as 
such.  It  is  profitable  to  separate,  brand, 
and  guarantee  quality. 

Take  such  row  crops  as  market  peas 
and  beans,  for  example.  I  am  person¬ 
ally  familiar  with  the  operation  of  a 
cooperative  in  Central  New  York 
which  each  year  markets  huge  quanti¬ 
ties  of  such  produce.  Early  in  its  his¬ 
tory  the  management  took  a  decisive 
step  in  merchandising  by  building  a 
packing  shed  and  equipping  it  with 
the  most  modern  type  of  graders  avail¬ 
able.  The  produce  was  branded  and  a 
full-time  inspector  established  the 
grade  on  shipments.  Each  successive 
year  the  business  has  grown  larger 
until  today  their  produce  is  sold  as  far 
west  as  Chicago  and  as  far  south  as 
Florida.  I  have  often  seen  this  branded, 
graded  produce  top  the  ungraded  by 
50c  a  bushel,  which  makes  the  propo¬ 
sition  a  profitable  one. 

Ad  Example  to  Follow 

People  are  eating  more  vegetables 
now  than  ever  before,  but  the  increase 
in  consumption  of  processed  vegetables 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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FAVORS  CAR  GOVERNORS 

IN  REGARD  to  your  comment  in  the 
July  17  issue  on  putting  governors 
on  autos,  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  governor  on  all  machines  except  doc¬ 
tors’  and  police  cars.  It  would  save 
thousands  of  lives.  The  governor  should 
be  sealed  by  the  town  sealer  and  if  the 
seal  was  broken  by  the  owner,  his  li¬ 
cense  should  be  taken  away  for  one 
year. 

— Henry  C.  Wells ,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

ENFORCE  THE  LAW! 

NOTE  ydur  request  for  comments  as 
to  the  suggestion  that  a  governor 
be  put  on  all  cars  to  prevent  speed 
of  not  over  55  miles  per  hour.  In  my 
opinion,  such  governors  might  add 
to  the  cause  of  accidents  under  certain 
conditions.  That  is,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  drive,  for  a  distance,  at  a  greater 
speed  when  passing  a  combination 
truck  and  trailer. 

Many  people  are  concerned  that 
there  are  so  many  serious  accidents  oc¬ 
curring  in  our  rural  areas  and  believe 
that  in  a  high  percentage  of  cases  the 
main  cause  may  be  excessive  speed.  I 
think  that  the  New  York  State  Grange 
is  near  to  the  solution  in  its  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  the  1947  session  of  the 
State  Grange  in  which  it  requested 
strict  enforcement  of  all  State  High¬ 
way  laws.  It  is  understood  that  this 
particularly  refers  to  the  law  relating 
to  speed. 

I  appreciate  that  the  State  police  are 
doing  their  best  but  there  can  never  be 
enough  trooper’s  to  strictly  enforce  the 
law.  Everyone  should  cooperate,  and  in 
my  opinion  it  is  a  matter  of  education. 
We  must  impress  upon  everyone  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  own  life  and  that 
of  others. 

— Kenneth  H.  Fake,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

THE  OTHER  SIDE 

OUR  SUGGESTION  of  governors 
on  automobiles  is  not  the  way  to 
check  accidents.  Two  cars  each  travel¬ 
ing  but  30  miles  per  hour  hit  each 
other  as  hard  as  one  car  traveling  60 
miles  per  hour  can  hit  a  stationary  ob¬ 


struction.  And  a  car  traveling  60  miles 
per  hour  is  moving  about  as  fast  as 
one  that  has  fallen  120  feet  straight 
down.  The  solution  lies  in  knowing  the 
facts.  If  every  driver  knew  enough 
simple  physics  to  figure  out  such  a 
problem  as  the  one  just  given,  he  would 
hesitate  before  going  too  fast. 

If  people  walking  on  the  road  knew 
the  simple  facts,  fewer  would  be  hit 
by  passing  cars.  They  must  face  the 
traffic.  They  must  walk  on  the  left  side 
of  the  road.  In  that  way  they  .would 
see  the  approaching  car  and  step  aside 
as  it  passed  them. 

A  short  time  ago  a  truck  got  a  stick 
loose  so  that  it  projected  out  too  far. 
Before  it  was  discovered  a  boy  had 
been  swept  from  his  bicycle  and  a  man 
walking  on  the  road  had  been  killed. 
If  they  had  faced  the  truck  as  it  ap¬ 
proached,  they  would  have  seen  the 
stick  and  avoided  it. 

— A.  L.  Fitch,  New  Sharon,  Maine. 
*  *  * 

PLAIN  SPEED 

E  THINK  that  the  young  men  and 
women  ought  to  travel  a  safer 
speed  like  the  older  people  do,  and  then 
there  wouldn’t  be  so  many  killed. 
We  have  talked  with  our  neighbors  and 
friends  and  they  all  think  as  we  do. 
As  I  sit  in  our  car  in  a  little  village  I 
watch  cars  go  by  from  Ohio,  Florida, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  all  going  at 
the  rate  of  60,  70,  80  miles  an  hour 
while  small  children  are  crossing  the 
streets  without  parents  or  older  ones 
to  watch. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Delill,  R.  1. 

Jasper,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

ROOD  CALVES  WANTED 

Y  SEARCH  in  western  New  York 
for  extra  good  dairy  calves  would 
indicate  that  the  better  dairymen  are 
saving  their  calves  far  more  than  Sec¬ 
retary  Allen  reports  from  New  Jersey. 
However,  veal  or  “Bob”  calves  are 
very  numerous  at  the  weekly  auction 
sales. 

I  have  been  trying  to  assemble  some 
extra  good  Holstein  calves  from  “super 
duper”  dams  and  preferably  from  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  or  where  the  breeder 
does  not  raise  his  grade  calves.  Con¬ 
tacts  made  through  the  D.  H.  I.  A.,  ar¬ 
tificial  inseminators,  personal  visits, 
etc.,  with  an  offer  of  a  premium  over 
the  market,  have  thus  far  brought  rue 
not  over  half  the  calves  I  wanted  this 
past  year.  I  buy  week-old  Holstein 
calves  from  selected  stock  and  plan  to 
sell  before  freshening.  I  have  complete 
records  of  ancestry,  dams,  sketch,  etc., 
for  each  one.  I  want  75  between  now 
and  December  and  bet  it  will  be  hard 
to  find  half  of  the  right  kind. 

— Lewis  A.  Toan,  Perry,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

ORPHAN  PIGS 

HAVE  RAISED  several  orphan  pigs 
writh  good  results.  Once,  years  ago, 
a  farmer  gave  me  five  little  ones  that 
apparently  were  breathing  their  last. 
I  placed  them  in  warm  water  until 
they  were  all  right  and  lively;  then 
fed  them  warm  milk  sweetened  with 
molasses,  using  a  teaspoon  for  a  time 
or  two,  but  they  learned  to  drink  with 
almost  no  effort.  The  molasses  is  the 
secret.  A  little  on  their  mouth  starts 
them  off  and  the  molasses  keeps  their 
bowels  as  they  should  be.  Little  pigs 
are  apt  to  be  constipated  on  cow’s 
milk  alone.  Nipples  are  too  much  both¬ 
er,  I  raised  all  five  of  them. 

— Mrs.  D.  L.  Tinkham,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


you  have  not  already  done  so,  meet 
“  !us  Trank  and  his  grandson  who  are 
/Png  to  show  how  high  wheat  grows 
en  it  does  well.  American  Agriculturist 
s  very  proud  of  Julius,  for  he  has  well 
Resented  American  Agriculturist's  serv- 
ICes  with  farm  folks  for  many  years. 


GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  has  been  a 
farm-favorite  for  years. 

But  it’s  even  more  popular,  now  that  it 
comes  in  a  5-gallon  utility  can  with  an 
easy-pouring  tilted  spout ...  a  carrying 
handle  ...  and  three  screw-on  caps ! 

You’ll  find  dozens  of  uses  for  this 
sturdy,  all-metal  can  in  the  tool  shed, 
on  the  tractor,  in  the  hen  house, 
kitchen,  etc. 

And,  of  course,  you’ll  find  plenty  of 
use  for  the  5-gallons  of  Gulflube  Motor 
Oil — the  full-bodied,  premium-type  oil 
refined  by  Gulf’s  famous  Multi-Sol 
process ! 

Ask  for  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  in  the 
chore-helper  can  at  your  Gulf  Station. 


To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 

Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Send  me  (FREE)  Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor  Guide.” 

Name. _ 

Address. _ 

Type  of  Tractor _ 


You  can  still  get  a  free  copy  of  Gulf’s 
“Farm  Tractor  Guide,”  too!  It’s  a  big 
fat  bookful  of  information  and  tips  on 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  farm 
and  farm  equipment.  The  language  is 
nontechnical,  but  the  facts  and  know¬ 
how  are  solid  and  many!  Send  in  this 
coupon : 
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ASSEMBLYMAN 

STANLEY  C.  SHAW 
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CONGRESSMAN 

39th  N.  Y.  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
(Chemung,  Schuyler,  Steuben,  Tioga, 
Tompkins  Counties.) 


REPUBLICAN  PRIMARIES 
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I  fully  agree  with  Ed  Eastman  when 
he  said:  “What  the  farmer  needs  is  to 
take  the  control  away  from  the  bu¬ 
reaucrats  and  put  it  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  farmer.” 

During  the  twelve  years  I  have 
served  as  Member  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature.,  I  have  always  supported  legis¬ 
lation  to  aid  the  farmer.  For  example, 
this  year  I  had  enacted  into  law  a 
provision  exempting  from  regulation 
by  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  trucks  used  in  the 
transportation  of  grains  and  feeds  and 
farm  production  supplies  from  retail 
stores  to  farmers  within  a  fifty-mile 
radius. 

I  will  continue  to  work  for  your  best 
interest  in  Washington,  and  ask  for 
your  support. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and 
address  to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept. 
102-C  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of  the 
new  and  different  Rice  Method  will  be 
sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  com¬ 
fort  to  thousands  —  by  releasing  them 
from  Trusses  with  springs  and  straps, 
that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information — 
write  today  1 


GET  FREE  SAMPLES  OF  CHRISTMAS 

CARDS 

To  Sell  At 

SO  for 

rf  ^  WITH 
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Show  EMBOSSED  Namc-| 
Imprinted  Ghristmasa 
Cards  low  as  SO  tor  $1.1 
'  Keep  BIG  PROFIT 2 
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i  as  Box.  Religious. 

Everyday,  Gift  Wraps,  50  for  $1.  Stationery.  Sam¬ 
ples  on  approval.  FREE  Imprint  Samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS.  INC. 

154  Adams  5treet,  Elmira,  New  York. 


After  the  Civil  War 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


He  added  one  little  remark  that  re¬ 
vealed  a  very  bitter  part  of  this  ex¬ 
perience:  “Th’  whole  neighborhood 
knows  I’m  goin’ t’  lose  the  place.” 

Yes,  the  whole  neighborhood  knew  it. 
Less  ambitious  neighbors  who  had  been 
a  little  envious  when  Bert  Rhodes  had 
got  the  Robertson  place  by  going  deep¬ 
ly  into  debt  now  smiled  knowingly 
when  his  mortgage  troubles  were  spok¬ 
en  of.  Bert  had  tried  to  fly  too  high. 
Wouldn’t  catch  them  in  a  tight  spot 
like  that!  So  the  gossip  ran. 

At  last  the  old  patriarch  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say:  “Everybody’s  in  trouble 
now.  Banks  failin’,  business  men  goin’ 
to  the  wall.  Just  the  same  thing  we 
had  back  in  1815  an’  agin  in  1837.  Reg- 
’lar  panic.  Happens  sooner  or  later 
after  every  big  war.” 

He  might  have  added  that  he  had 
foretold  all  this.  Had  warned  his  son 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  buy  the 
Robertson  farm  at  inflated  prices  and 
go  in  debt  for  it.  But  he  held  his  peace 
now  on  that  point. 

“If  Horace  Greeley’ d  been  elected  last 
fall,  we  wouldn’t  be  in  all  this  pickle,” 
said  Berton,  who  had  no  love  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant.  The  family  were  silent  at 
that.  The  women  were  secretly  loyal  to 
the  General  but  women  had  no  part  in 
politics,  those  days. 

“Stoppin’  th’  coinage  of  silver  was 
just  plain  cuttin’  down  the  money  sup¬ 
ply,”  went  on  Berton;  “no  wonder 
prices  are  goin’  down,  with  crimes  like 
that  bein’  committed  in  Washington. 
Even  shin-plasters  are  gettin’  scarce 
as  July  snowballs.” 

Already  some  of  the  papers  were  re¬ 
ferring  to  that  anti-silver  act  as  the 
“crime  of  ’73.”  That,  they  said,  was 
what  had  squeezed  the  debtor,  had 
brought  on  the  panic. 

“I  don’t  blame  those  rebels  down 
South  f’r  goin’  after  th’  carpet-baggers 
with  th’  Ku  Klux,”  went  on  the  rebel¬ 
lious  Berton.  In  his  present  mood  he 
was  against  the  government’s  policies 
on  all  fronts.  “Most  o’  these  Congress¬ 
men  are  crookeder  than  a  rail  fence. 
Takin’  bribes  t’  push  along  that  Union 
Pacific  Railroad — but  refusin’  t’  print 
more  money  f’r  us  common  folks.” 

Which  somewhat  tangled  piece  of 
reasoning  went  without  comment  from 
the  family. 

A  horse  and  rider  turned  into  the 
yard  and  went  on  to  the  barn.  Old 
David  squinted  out  through  the  twi¬ 
light.  It  was  the  son  of  the  house, 
Audley,  who  had  ridden  over  to  Dryden 
on  an  errand. 

Presently  he  came  in,  a  stalwart  lad 
in  his  late  teens,  bearing  the  straight 
nose  and  fine,  strong  chin  of  the 
Rhodes  clan.  It  was  for  this  son  of  his 
that  Berton  had  really  been  thinking 
and  planning  all  the  while  through  the 
Robertson  Farm  Deal. 

Old  David’s  eyes  brightened  under 
their  shaggy  brows  as  he  greeted  his 
grandson,  whom  he  loved.  He,  too,  well 
knew  how  hard  Berton  had  worked  to 
pay  for  that  farm  adjoining  theirs,  so 
the  youngster  should  have  a  place  of 
his  own  and  in  due  course  a  combined 
estate  worthy  of  him.  Young  Audley 
was  as  fine  as  they  came  and  should 
have  a  chance  even  better  than  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  had  before 
him.  That  was  how  his  elders  felt  about 
it.  Well,  the  dream  was  about  to  end. 

“We’re  just  talking  about  the  Rob¬ 
ertson  mortgage,”  Sally  told  her 
brother.  “Father’s  got  to  go  in  tomor¬ 
row  and  have  it  out  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Graw.” 

These  mature  young  people  knew  all 
of  the  family  affairs  and  were  included 
in  councils  like  this  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

“Shucks,  we  don’t  need  the  Robert¬ 
son  place,”  said  Audley  loyally.  “Let 
the  tail  go  with  the  hide.” 

But  his  sister  and  old  Granddad 
knew  how  deep  was  his  disappoint¬ 


ment. 

The  talk  went  on  for  some  time,  until 
at  length  Berton  Rhodes  rose,  took 
down  the  bedroom  candle  and  lighted 
it. 

“Might’s  well  sleep  an’  git  up  an’ 
git  th’  whole  thing  over  with,”  he  said 
morosely  and  went  off  up  the  solid  oak 
stairs. 

Then  it  was  that  Grandfather  said 
his  say  to  the  rest  of  the  family: 
“What’s  come  to  pass  now  is  exactly 
what  I  told  Bert  would  happen,”  he 
said  slowly;  “people  that  buy  a  lot  of 
extry  land  in  wartime  when  prices  are 
way  up  had  better  be  able  t’  pay  f’r  it, 
cash  on  th’  barrel-head.  'Cause  if  they 
go  in  debt,  they’re  almost  sure  t’  get 
caught  after  th’  war,  just  like  Bert’s 
caught  now.  Prices  always  go  down 
after  a  war.” 

He  got  a  drink  of  water  from  the 
bucket  in  the  corner  and  hobbled  to¬ 
ward  the  downstairs  bedroom  where  he 
slept.  Turning  at  the  door  he  made  one 
last  cryptic  remark: 

“Don’t  worry,  chilluns.  This  family’s 
been  right  here  since  th’  Injuns,  an’ 
never  been  licked  yet.” 

When  morning  came,  none  heard  a 
word  out  of  Berton.  After  breakfast 
he  simply  saddled  up  his  bay  mare 
and  rode  away  down  the  Bridle  Road  in 
the  direction  of  Ithaca. 

All  day  the  family  went  about  their 
various  affairs,  preoccupied  and  for 
the  most  part  silent.  Mother  Rhodes 
wore  a  deep  frown  as  she  churned, 
worked  the  butter  and  packed  it  away 
in  a  sweet-smelling  firkin.  Sally,  the 
light-hearted  one,  was  sober.  Young 
Audley  looked  downcast  as  he  came 
back  home  from  caring  for  the  stock 
on  the  Robertson  place.  Only  Grand¬ 
father  Rhodes  rocked  placidly  by  the 
window,  his  face  impassive,  his  occa¬ 
sional  conversation  dealing  in  normal 
vein  with  the  weather,  the  stock,  the 
Chicago  fire,  and  the  latest  news  of 
financial  panic  in  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  had  lived  too  long  to  be  upset. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  the  tired 
bay  mare  turned  into  the  driveway.  The 
rest  of  them  were  at  the  supper  table. 
When  the  father  of  the  family  came  in, 
their  greeting  for  him  was  as  cheerful 
and  matter-of-course  as  though  he  had 
just  come  in  from  the  field.  But  every 
heart  was  heavy. 

He  put  down  some  groceries  and 
stood  looking  from  one  to  another. 

“What  happened?”  asked  his  wife — 
and  could  not  keep  out  of  her  voice  a 
tiny  tremulous  note. 

He  seemed  to  consider.  Slowly  he 
answered:  “Mr.  McGraw’s  sold  th’ 
mortgage.” 

“Sold  it!  What’s  that  mean?” 

“Means  somebody’s  got  it,  an’  can 
foreclose.” 

“Who’s  got  it?” 

Dismay  had  crept  into  his  wife’s 
voice  in  spite  of  her. 

Berton  turned  toward  his  father. 
The  old  man  glanced  around,  his  face 
still  a  mask  of  bright  eyes  and  white 
whiskers. 

“You  tell  ’em  who’s  got  it,  Pa.” 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  patriarch.  He 
regarded  them  calmly. 

“I  got  it,”  he  stated  quite  simply. 

“You  bought  the  mortgage  of  Mr. 
McGraw?”  Incredulity  showed  in  all 
faces.  Jim  the  hired  man  sat  with 
open  mouth,  taking  in  this  show.  What 
a  time  he  would  have  telling  about  it 
down  at  the  blacksmith  shop. 

“Well,  I  ain’t  exactly  got  it  in  hand 
yet,  but  I  arranged  t’  buy  it  o’  John 
McGraw.” 

He  smiled  a  little  grim  smile. 

“I  aim  t’  scratch  off  th’  face  of  it  an’ 
frame  it  t’  hang  up  somewhere  in  this 
house,”  he  said  firmly.  “I  want  that 
paper  kept  as  long’s  this  family  lasts. 
I’m  goin’  t’  will  it  t’  this  here  young 
whipper-snapper.  It’s  him  I  want  t’ 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


Babcock's  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  SC 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 

..  u-  c  Jast  year-  Wl=  a>3o  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U  S 
with  365.10  point*.  364.85  points  and  360  IS 
points. 

ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any. 
.where  in  U.  S. 


WINNER 

WORD’S  CONTEST 
RECORD  FOR 
All  BREED5 


HIGHEST’ 

leghorn 

PEN 

in  1947 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.I.  and  Cross  breds. 


PUNNYBROOK 


ga^^Monr-MED1 

■■CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved— U.  S.  Put- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks— Siexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatches 
every  week. 


New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  — 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  tor  Circular  —  established  1920. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR, 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York. 


PLENTY  OF 
GET-UP-AND-GROW! 

SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  and  Barred  Rocks  have 
plenty  of  get-up-and-grow  bred  into 
them  right  from  the  start  to  help 
—  you  get  consistent  profits  the  year 
’round.  They  grow  fast  and  uniformly,  feather 
early  and  completely — are  ready  for  market  or 
laying  house  ahead  of  time.  Order  some  today 
Chicks  with  a  SPIZZERINKTUM  breeding  back¬ 
ground  will  live,  grow  and  pay.  Buy  direct  from 
the  source  and  avoid  substitutes.  . 

Write  today  for  Literature  and  Pri«s 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

Straight  Run,  Sexed  Pullets  or  Cockerels 
100%  U.  S.-N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Express — Parcel  Post — Airfreight. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC, 

BOX  11.  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


cmcKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  caw. 
LEISTER’S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  mu 

White  Leghorns  . . . .  $11.00  $22.00  $5.00 

SUPER  MATED  WIT.  LEG .  12.00  24.00 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks  .  15.00  22.00  I5.0U 

AAA  Rock  llajiiD.  Cros  . .  17.00  24.00  L00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  17.00  ,  4°®,  J g c 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$11.  Cash,  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  cuar- 
C  P  LEISTER  HATCHERV  Box  a  iwcAlisurvme  ra 

SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY. 
PULLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS 

Immediate  shipments,  Barred -Wr’hite  Rocks,  $!■•"“ JR„ 
100;  $6.50—50:  $3.50—25.  All  Pullets  $13.80  :CockCTeh>. 
$13.95.  White-Brown  Leghorns.  Buff  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hampsmr  . 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Columbia  Rocks,  Black-White  M 
orcas,  $12.95—100:  $7.00—50:  $3.75—25.  Heavybreea 
pullots,  $14.30;  Cockerels.  $13.95.  Leghorn  A  Minorca 
pullets,  $21.50;  Cockerels,  $6.00.  Light  Brahmas,  wnuo 
&  Black  Giants,  $13.95  per  100;  All.  pullets,  $  °.uu, 
Cockerels,  $15.50.  Heavy  Assorted,  straight  rim, 

Heavy  Assorted  pallets,  $12.50;  Cockerels,  $'L  • 
Any  sex,  any  breed,  no  sex  guarantee,  $9.95  per  i«  • 
Left  overs,  all  heavies,  good  chicks,  no  culls, 
cripples,  $8.95  per  100,  plus  postage.  All  chicks  are  n 
Quality,  from  purebred,  bloodtested  flocks.  '00 /®l  ,  „ 
arrival  guaranteed.  Send  order  in  now.  Don  t  at i  .  • 
Pay  your  postman,  C.O.D.  Mammoth  Bronze  tur 
poults,  90e  each.  Order  today.  _  _  . 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES.  DEPT.  AA, 

Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 

ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  Blood-Tested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  &  Safe  arrival  guar. 

CATALOG  FREE  Unaexed  Pit* 

Postpaid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  ""L 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns - 5J2-00  $24.00 

Barred  White  or  Buff  Rocks..- 14-50  “.W>  |2(M 

New  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  Cross.-  » fmrxt Class 

Special  No  Sex  Guarantee. _  8  00 

Soxing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27tn  v 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.  M- 


L-f  ,'UJ  1 1  r  A 


WENE/T  CHICKS 


Indma  par*  or  crossbreeds.  bexea.  y.  Vokt 

tested /Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  |||D  u  J, 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  H-4  VINELANP,  "• 
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American  Agriculturist,  August  21,  1948 

A  New  Slant  on  Deep 
Litter  in  the  Henhouse 

Scf  S*  Weave* 


IN  A  recent  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Tribune,  N.  H.  Randers-Pehrson  pro¬ 
poses  a  new  explanation  of  why  built- 
up  litter  works,  and  why  lime  added 
to  the  litter  allows  it  to  work  better. 
His  theory  makes  sense  and  I  predict 
that  time  will  prove  that  this  is  the 
correct  explanation. 

Soil  bacteria,  according  to  this  the¬ 
ory,  living  and  multiplying  in  the  litter, 
change  it  over  to  humus,  and  in  the 
process  they  use  up  the  moisture  that 
is  present.  It  is  this  use  of  moisture 
by  bacteria,  and  not  evaporation  and 
ventilation  alone,  that  keeps  deep  litter 
dry. 

The  author  points  out,  in  support  of 
his  theory,  that  to  date  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  finely-ground  condi¬ 
tion  into  which  deep  litter  is  worked 
after  a  time  makes  it  absorbent,  and 
this  plus  subsequent  drying  and  ven¬ 
tilation  accounts  for  the  dryness  of 
deep  litter.  But,  says  Randles-Pehrson, 
you  may  pulverize  your  litter  at  the 
start  and  you  will  still  have  it  go 
through  a  period  of  wet,  sticky  dirti¬ 
ness.  That  is  when  the  bacteria  are 
still  too  few  to  use  up  the  moisture.  If, 
when  you  clean  the  house,  you  leave  in 
some  of  the  old  litter  (as  a  sort  of  cul¬ 
ture,  I  take  it)  or  bring  in  some  rich 
top  soil  to  furnish  an  abundant  supply’ 
of  soil  bacteria  at  the  start,  you  can 
skip  the  preliminary  “bacteria-build- 
up"  period. 

The  author  also  points  out  that  lime 
is  used  in  compost  piles  because  it  aids 
soil  bacteria  there  in  their  work  of 


breaking  down  the  contents  of  the  pile 
into  humus.  Lime  in  deep  litter  probab¬ 
ly  serves  the  same  purpose.  Moisture, 
too,  must  be  added  to  compost  piles. 
It  would  appear  from  this,  that  deep 
litter  may  be  considered  as  a  spread- 
out  compost  pile  for  which  moisture 
is  supplied  by  the  hens  in  their  drop¬ 
pings. 

\ot  Always  A  Blessing 

It  won’t  be  long  now  until  time  to 
start  building  up  next  winter’s  deep 
litter.  Perhaps  you  will  try  keeping 
over  some  of  the  old  litter.  Many 
poultrymen  have  reported  that  it  works 
fine.  The  practice  holds  some  risks 
however,  that  you  ought  to  consider. 
Deep,  dry  litter  may  harbor  external 
parasites — mites,  or  lice.  It  is  fairly 
easy  to  control  these,  but  pei'haps  deep 
litter  may  also  harbor  internal  para¬ 
sites — round  worm  eggs  or  coccidia. 
That  could  be  more  serious. 

Just  last  week  a  man  whose  pullets 
were  grown  on  a  wire  floor  told  me 
that  they  had  been  rather  seriously 
handicapped  in  the  laying  house  by 
round  worms.  He  attributed  this  infes¬ 
tation  to  his  use  of  deep  litter.  Of 
course  no  one  is  going  to  keep  over  old 
litter  anyway  if  the  hens  have  had 
colds  or  other  diseases.  It  seems  to  me 
that  rather  than  take  chances  it  would 
be  better  to  try  rich  top  soil  as  the 
bacteria  “starter”.  Here  also,  one 
should  use  caution.  Don’t  get  it  from 
a  poultry  range,  or  near  any  poultry 
buildings. 


HOME-MADE  EGG  CLEANER 


U  R-  DANA  L.  WIGGIN,  Hampton, 
.  R.  P.  D.,  New  Hampshire,  believes 
in  utilizing  his  mechanical  ability  to 
Pake  his  poultry  operations  easier.  The 
accompanying  picture  shows  his  home¬ 
made  egg  cleaner,  which  does  a  very 
clean  job  with  little  expenditure  of 
effort. 

While  a  spare  %  h.  p.  motor  is 
shown,  only  a  1/10  h.  p.  motor  would 
e  required.  The  2-0  fine  abrasive  belt 
‘leans  without  severe  grinding  or 
Rearing  of  shell  and  polishes  rather 
Ulan  “chalks”  the  shell.  The  tension 
spring  which  supports  the  wood  pul- 
eys  (home-made)  is  adjustable  so  that 


when  egg  is  applied,  the  belt  takes 
the  slight  curvature  of  the  egg  sur¬ 
face. 

Mr.  Wiggin,  formerly  a  mechanic 
and  pattern  maker  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
says  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  in¬ 
stall  on  either  side  of  the  belt  a  guide 
roller  so  as  to  cause  a  concave  abras¬ 
ive  surface  without  egg  pressure. 

Foot  pedal  motor  control  and  ability 
to  clean  eggs  without  changing  sit¬ 
ting  position  before  grader  or  eggs  to 
the  other  hand  save  time  and  effort. 
He  claims  to  have  broken  only  three 
eggs  on  the  machine  over  the  past 
four  months. — A.  E.  Tepper. 
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Extra-Profit 

Poultry  Worming! 


Individual  treatment. 
Removes  large  roundworms 
and  capillaria  worms 


Dr.  Salsbury’s  ROTA-CAPS 


they  don't  knock 

Yes,  you  make  more  money,  worming 
your  birds  with  ROTA-CAPS.  Heavy 
worm  infestation  reduces  egg  production 
.  .  .  holds  back  your  flock. 

Dr.  Salsbury’s  ROTA-CAPS  remove  large 
roundworms  and  intestinal  capillaria 
worms  .  .  .  without  upsetting  your  birds. 
Will  not  knock  egg  production.  Individ¬ 
ual  treatment.  Easy  to  give.  Surveys  show 


egg  production 

5  to  1  preference  among  poultry  raisers. 
Don't  risk  harsh  treatments.  Worm  your 
buds  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  ROTA-CAPS. 
Bu^  from  your  hatchery,  drug,  or  feed 
store  today. 

Prefer  FLOCK  Treatment  ? 

Get  Dr.  Salsbury’s  WORMIX 
Removes  large  roundworms  and  cecal 
worms.  Easy  to  give  in  the  mash. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines  ask  your  dealer  for 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


Dr. 

SALSBURYS 


Black  ^ 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS.. 


Cap-Brush  Applicator  j 
makes  BLACK  LEAF 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER) 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


TOLMAN’S 


WHITE 

PLYMOUTH 


ROCKS 


BABY  CHICKS  $15  per  lOO 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  Own  Breeders.  '100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN'S  ROCKS 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity.  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters 
or  market  eggs. 

We  Specialize  —  One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  B . ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


CHAP^ 

VI4SjviSChicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  CROSSES 

h\  XI  I  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

*  1  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  Today!  240  Warren  St. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  —  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns  &  N.  H. 
Reds.  Apr.  &  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at 
moderate  prices.  Send  for  cir.  &  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
PAUL  Su  PELLMAN.  Owner  RICHFIELD.  Pa 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Hatched  from  large  selected  Breeders.  Fast  Growers. 
Quick  Profits. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  New  York 


t^DICESnVE  TRACT 


And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  They 
gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive  tract. 
This  permits  all|  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  to 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  relief 
from  indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 

Buy  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills,  33?  at  any  drug¬ 
store,  today.  “Unblocls'’your  intestinal  tract  for  real 
relief  from  indigestion. 


Real  relief  for  RUPTURE 


Soft,  washable  materials 
give  true  comfort,  provide 
strong  support.  No  springs 
or  leather.  Has  brought 
comfortable  relief  to  thou¬ 
sands.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  free  folder.' 
Write  today: 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.AA-2,  Hagerstown;  Md. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Size  7x9  fd>  $5.1 1 ;  9x12  ® 
$8.76;  15x20  @  $24.34.  Other 
sizes  proportionately  low  priced.  Write  for  samples  and 
complete  orico  list. 


ATWOOD'S  Sf„9wh”„SS°N.  r: 

Largo  tents  to  rent  for  Auction  Sales. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


(448)  1  6 


American  Agriculturist,  August  21,  1948 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  </2  inch  single  column. 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column. 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Seat.  18  Issue _ 

...  Closes  SeDt.  4 

Oct.  2  Issue  . 

...Closes  Sept.  18 

Oct.  16  Issue  . . _ 

—  Closes  Oct.  2 

Nov.  6  Issue  . . 

..  Closes  Oct.  23 

HOLSTEIN 


300  —  DAIRY  COWS  &  HEIFERS  —  300 

All  Breeds  but  Specialize  in  Holsteins.  Top  quality 
grades  and  many  pure-bred  registered. 

35  HORSES  35 

Several  Matched  Teams,  Singles.  Fancy  Saddle  Horses. 
Also  harness  and  saddle  equipment. 

GLADSTONE  BROS.  ANDES,  N.  Y. 
Contact  us  before  buying  or  selling 
Telephone  27R21  or  27R36 
WE  WILL  BUY  FOR  CASH  ENTIRE  DAIRIES 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck- 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  tor  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  October  1947.  Sired  by 
Tarbeil  Farms  Double  Champion  whose  i 
nearest  gams  average  IYouaM  lluyF  and 
his  daughters  are  making  records  greatly 
exceeding  their  dams.  Dam  made  90S0M 
51  IF  sr.  4305  days  2  times  milking  and  is 
sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker  140  AR 
daughter,  including  2  with  World  Records. 
Also  a  few  choice  heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  YEARLING  BULL  with 
papers.  Born  May  11,  1947.  Name,  Royal 
Elaines  Thaddeus. 

H.  D.  WARNER  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 
Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-J1 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLaTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 
Close  and  Fresh  Cows  son  ally  selected 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 


HORSES 


am  I  C  end  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
RULL3  tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsreins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  tor  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  trom  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  Fort  Plain.  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  25  large  first  and  second  calf  Reg.  Hol¬ 
steins  due  in  July,  Aug.,  Sept.  One  registered  Bull 
ready  for  service.  A  tew  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Sister 
of  one  herd  sire  is  World  Champion  Jr.  3-yr.  old 
producer.  Herd  Accredited  and  Vaccinated. 

Lonergan  Brothers,  Phone:  20-J,  Homer,  N.  1. 


r/\n  CAI  c  High  class  grade  and  pure 
■  UR  DMLE  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 

FOR  SALE:  150  head  of  blood  tested  fresh  and 
forward  first  calf  heifers.  Weighing  from  900  to 
1200  pounds.  Phone  5531  or  6791. 

J.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


|  BROWN  SWISS  | 

REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  COWS,  heifers  or 
calves.  Accredited  and  calfhood  vaccinated. 
FRED  CRAWFORD  West  Laurens,  N.  Y. 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  | 

WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  at  private  treaty  a  well 
established,  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  herd 
of  34  mature  cows  and  our  herd  sire.  Globe 
Hill  Magic  Master  2.  There  are  at  present  22 
calves  at  side.  The  families  represented  are 
Blackbird,  Blackcap,  Elba,  Erica  and  Queen 
Mother.  The  herd  is  T.B.  accredited  and  Bang's 
free.  We  have  priced  them  reasonably  for 
quick  sale. 

MATHER-PELTON  FARMS  Adams,  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  A  few  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers. 
Also  a  tew  registered  cows  with  calves  at  side. 
Phone:  Auburn,  257I-M2 

W.  R.  VAN  SICKLE,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  females,  all  ages  from  heifers 
to  older  cows  with  calves  at  side.  Registered,  accredited, 
negative  and  calfhood  vaccinated.  Quality  stock  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  breeding. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  Six  year  old  Stallion,  12  hands,  proven 
sire,  $200.  Also  some  colts  and  saddle  horses.  All  sound 
and  gentle. 

f DWARD  GROTECLOSS  Eldred,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  One  pair  Belgian  Horses.  Sorrel  Five 
years  old.  Broken  to  work.  Weight  3600  pounds.  Kind 
and  gentle.  Mare  eligible  to  register. 

MUHAEL  J.  DELEA  Seneca  Castle.  New  York 


SWINE 

POULTRY 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Bigger  and  better  pigs  properly  weaned  ano 
vaccinated.  Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berk¬ 
shire,  Chester  Yorkshire.  6  wks.  old  $12.50. 

7  to  8  $13.00.  10  wks.  $15.00  ea.  including 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  For  orders  of  50 
to  100  pigs 

SAMUEL  RUGGIEW 

P.  O.  BOX  6  WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

BOX  C.  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.— TEL.  1085. 
Shippers  of  top  quality  young  pigs. 

6-7  wks.  old  $11.00  each. 

8-9  wks.  old  $12.00  each. 

10  wks., extras  $12.50  each. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  l.  C. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Carefully  crat¬ 
ed  and  selected  to  please  you. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider. 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire’s,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red  and  Sex- 
linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meai. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

GERALD  BOICE.  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  PIGS 

Champion  Blood,  boar  service. 

CLYDE  CORNISH  R.  D.  3  Horseheads, 

New  York 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  also  Black  Poland 
China  Service  Boars.  Bred,  gilts  and  nice 
baby  pigs  ready. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

DOGS 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Limited  quantity,  well  shaped,  nicely  spotted.  Pure 
bred  Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs.  17  weeks,  $30.00 
each.  Vaccinated.  Registration  papers  $2  extra. 

FAIRWAY  FARMS  Hicksviile,  New  York 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty 
with  friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-l  2,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD.  Locke,  N.  Y. 

10  YOUNG  BRED  SOWS  to  farrow  in  Sept., 
$75.00  eacti,  Poland  China  cross,  weigh  over  200  lbs. 
each.  Also  spotted  Poland  China  boar  $60.  Duroc  300 
lb.  yearling  boar  $80. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Del. 

AIREDALE  PUPS.  6  weeks  old.  Eligible  for  registra¬ 
tion.  Born  in  cow  barn  and  live  there.  Intelligent, 
healthy,  tough.  They  will  just  love  your  woodchucks, 
rabbits  &  skunks.  Good  watch  dogs.  Price  $25. 

JAMES  H.  STONE  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

Phone  68M 

|  SHEEP  | 

THOROUGHBRED  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS 

Unregistered  greys  or  blacks  $25.00  and  $30.00.  Silver 
grey  A.K.C.  registered  $100.00. 

E.  A.  FOOTE  THE  FOOTE  HILLS 

Unionville,  N.  Y.  Orange  Co. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hampshire  yearling  rams,  from 
a  top  buck  &  Dee  ram.  Typey,  well-grown  individuals 
weighing  from  175-200  lbs.  Write,  phone  or  visit. 

STANLEY  VAN  VLEET  Lodi,  Neew  York 

RABBITS 

Registered  Hampshire  ram  3  years  old.  Best  of 
breeding.  Proven  sire  of  top  quality  lambs.  Good  size 
and  well  wooled.  Also  a  few  young  registered  ewes. 

M.  ALEXANDER  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  breo 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P-  Rabbitry.  Willard  St.,  Leominster.  Mass. 

SHEEP — ALL  BREEDS:  Choice  breeding  ewes,  feeder 
lambs,  rams.  Desirable  quality.  Reasonable. 

ARNOLD  C.  OBRIEN  SHEEP  CO. 

South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

GUINEA  PIGS:  Breeding  stock  or  pets — $1.35  up. 
Also  pedigreed,  ANGORA  RABBITS.  Write  or  visit 
us  and  receive  our  personal  attention. 

COLLIER  &  SMITH  Perry,  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  Fair  View  Shropshires.  Registered  year¬ 
ling  rams.  Sired  by  a  210  lb.  Affoltcr  Ram.  The  kind 
that  bring  twins  and  profits.  Satisfied  customers  in  five 
states  last  year.  Shipped  on  approval. 

RUSSELL  E.  LUCE  East  Lansing,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Groton  385J2 

MINK 

FOR  SALE:  Several  hundred  select  breeders  of  silver, 
blu  and  Alaskan  black  mink  for  slightly  more  than 
pelt  prices.  Over  production  and  cage  shortage.  Write 
or  visit. 

TERWILLIGER  FUR  FARM,  Arkport,  New  York 

POULTRY 

RICHQUALITY  LEGRH°SRNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE 

BUY  A  DAIRY  FARM  AT  PRE-WAR  PRICE 

225  acres,  situated  edge  of  Southern  New  York  State 
village.  Dairy  Barn,  with  50  Stanchions,  Silos,  Electric 
Refrigeration,  Milking  Machine.  Young  Stock  barn  with 

40  Stanchions,  silo,  etc.  Three  dwellings.  Stock  &  Tools 
may  he  purchased  with  farm.  Consists  of  68  females — 
Holsteins.  some  registered,  all  artificially  bred,  to 
freshen  this  fall  &  winter.  42  younger  heifers.  Also  250 
tons  grass  silage  now  in  &  fine  crop  of  corn  now  grow¬ 
ing.  Tools  consist  of  Tractor  with  attachments,  Loader, 
Spreader,  Wagons,  etc  Address  1 0  Y  X,  Box  514, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

175  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM 

Stocked  or  bare,  now  occupied.  Main  high¬ 
way.  Details — inquire. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE  Phone:  36  Andes,  N.  Y. 

Drvden  Sorinfis  Farm 

|  EQUIPMENT 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE 

4  ft.  Model  MHD  48  Motorized  Seaman 
Tiller.  42  in.  Model  FTHD  42  Power  Take 
Off  Tiller.  Will  sacrifice  at  less  than 
dealer  cost. 

VAN  HORN  MOTORS  INC. 

Phone  42R2  Troy,  Pa. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul- 
torum  Clean.  Early  maturing  heavy 

producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 

Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Case  Corn  harvester  with  bundle  loader. 
Fox  ensilage  cutter,  can  be  used  for  grass  also,  both 
in  excellent  conditions.  HILLCREST  FARM,  1677 
Worcester  Road,  Framingham,  Mass.  Phone 
3331. 

TWO  SKYLINE  corn  ensilage  harvesters  available. 
Fast  silo  filling.  Blowers.  Dump  wagons.  Elevators. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Del. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FRESH  FROZEN  FRUITS 

Select  Quality,  for  canning  or  your  freezer. 

Write  for  quotations. 

WAYNE  FRUIT  FARMS  Sodus,  New  York 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder 

BOX  A,  E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

PEACHES  FROM  12000  TREES.  Best  fruit.  Vari- 
eties:  Jubilees  Hale  Haven,  South  Haven,  Hales 
Elbertas  etc.  Wholesale  prices  to  dealers  in  truck  lots 
Brushed  and  sized.  Write 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  Richfield,  Pa. 

EMPLOYMENT 


uci  D  WANTED—  wf.  can  use  a.  ,ew  oood  "Ml 

ntir  VYMmtl/  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men! 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer  as  assistant  outside 
farm  foreman  on  large  dairy  farm:  with  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farm  machinery,  capable  of  handling  men.  Good 
salary,  good  house,  bath  and  lights  for  married  man. 
Room  and  board  for  single  man.  BOX-5I4-TR 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Ithaca.New  York 


HELP  WANTED  FEMALE 

Housekeeper,  middle  aged,  for  good  country  home.  Two 
adults.  Private  room  and  bath.  Give  full  particulars 
and  references.  Write  Box  514-GN 

e/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York 


WANTED:  Poultryman  to  handle  flock  of  about  1600 
layers.  Excellent  living  conditions,  including  six  room 
house  with  all  improvements.  Please  give  details  ol 
experience,  salary  requirements,  etc. 

NELSON  SCHAENEN  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

|  PLANTS  &  BULBS  | 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  August  setting.  Special 
on  “Gem”  Everbearing.  $3.90  per  hundred,  $21.50 
per  thousand. 

REX  SPROUT,  104  N.  Elmer  Ave.,  Sayre,  Pa. 


SEEPS 

SEED  CORNELL  595  WHEAT  CERTIFIED 
JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS 
Ludiowville,  New  York. 
Phone:  Poplar  Ridge  3610 


HAY 


HAY  CONSUMER:  Get  your  orders  in  early  for  good 
grade  early  cut  field  baled  hay  and  save  handling  ex¬ 
penses.  Also  large  platform  trailer  available  for  return 
loads. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

Fort  Plain,  R.  D.  4.  New  York.  Tel.  47-282 


AROUND  THE 
VEGETABLE  COUNTER 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
by  far  exceeds  the  gain  in  fresh  pro¬ 
duce.  I  believe  that  one  reason  for 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  processed 
is  graded  for  uniform  quality  and 
branded  for  easy  identification.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  none  of  the  processors  I  know 
would  think  of  marketing  his  product* 
without  such  identification. 

For  assurance  in  purchasing,  con¬ 
sumers  require  identifying  brands 
with  satisfactory  quality.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  basis  for  the  mass  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  industrial  group  and 
it  has  been  profitable.  We  in  the  fresh 
vegetable  group  are  just  getting 
started  along  this  road.  It  should  prove 
equally  profitable  for  us. 

— ■  A. A.  — 

BANG’S  DISEASE  IS 
"ON  THE  RUN” 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
form  of  area  plan  voluntarily  operated 
and  locally  sponsored,  with  state  and 
counties  cooperating,  appears  to  be  a 
logical  next  point  in  the  planning.  Al¬ 
ready  some  counties  have  found  the 
area  plan  workable.  Greene  County 
has  all  herds  in  the  county  under 
supervision.  Franklin  County  also  is 
fully  under  the  program.  In  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  the  Township  of  De- 
peyster  is  all  signed  up.  So  also  is 
Rodman  in  Jefferson  County,  I  am  told. 

Unlike  the  area  plans  of  the  TB 
days  twenty  years  ago,  dairymen  may 
join  hands  to  control  and  eradicate 
brucellosis  without  fear  and  trembling. 
No  cows  will  be  taken  from  them  and 
slaughtered.  Calf  vaccination  and  blood 
testing  accompanied  by  the  gradual 
elimination  of  infected  animals  are 
expected  to  do  the  same  job  in  the 
end.  But  all  must  get  aboard  and  pull 
together.  Clean  areas,  one  at  a  time 
if  necessary,  but  ever  increasing  and 
expanding  —  that’s  how  New  York 
State  will  be  able  to  “prod”  brucellosis 
on  its  way  —  evict  it  for  good  and 
forever. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

RE1SCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City,  lowo- 
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By  J-  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


THERE  IS  more  room  under  present 
prices  than  there  is  on  top  of  them. 
We  will  have  one  of  the  biggest  crop 
years  in  history.  Therefore  the  over¬ 
all  supply  of  food  will  be  great  even 
though  all  meat  and  milk  will  be  short. 

This  does  not  clarify  a  confusing 
price  picture.  There  are  so  many  infla¬ 
tionary  moves  being  made  that  it  al¬ 
most  sounds  foolish  to  be  pessimistic 
about  future  food  prices,  and,  person¬ 
ally,  I  am  not.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
two  danger  signals:  First,  we  cannot 
continue  to  go  on  up  and  up  and  up. 
indefinitely;  and,  second,  the  whole 
country  and  all  the  economists  now 
agree  that  prices  are  going  to  get  even 
higher.  This  is  always  a  bad  sign. 

There  is  one  sure  thing  that  will 
make  higher  prices — controls.  If  our 
politicians  put  back  controls  and  ceil¬ 
ings,  they  will  only  be  putting  a  floor 
under  present  high  prices.  Things  for 
sale  will  disappear  like  magic,  and 
prices  will  become  fantastic.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  being  that  everyone  will  in 
effect  be  saying  or  thinking,  “At  these 
pegged  prices  I  won’t  produce  and 
neither  will  my  neighbor,  for  now  I 
know  that  anything  will  bring  the  con¬ 
trolled  or  politician  price  any  time,  so 
I  will  simply  hold  what  I  have  until 
it  becomes  scarce  and  then  I  will  sell 
at  my  price.” 

Government  meddling  in  supply  and 
demand  prices  has  ruined  every  coun¬ 
try  which  has  tried  it,  their  people, 
their  production,  and  their  markets, 
and  it  almost  did  here.  Probably  it  is 
weak-minded  to  rub  it  in,  but  I  cannot 
help  remembering  the  OPA  boys  radio¬ 
ing  to  the  voters  and  consumers  ex¬ 
actly  how  many  dollars  they  had  saved 
them  in  their  meat  and  other  bills. 
Wonder  if  those  listeners  now  realize 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 
Wednesday,  September  8 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T,  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly  Bang  Vaccinated. 
Julius  Westheimer,  because  of  injury,  sells  his  famous 
nerd  at  his  farm,  2  miles  west  of 

MIDDLEBURG,  N.  Y.  on  Route  30, 
ten  miles  east  of  Cobleskill 
HERD  AVERAGE — 2  time  milking: 

305  days— 501  lb.  fat— 14,624  lb.  Milk  —  Sensational. 

15  Fall  Cows  45  Bred  Heifers 

26  Open  Heifers  10  Spring  Cows 
3  Herd  Bulls  from  high  record,  high  test¬ 
ing  families. 

Sale  in  big  tent,  lunch  served.  Opportunity  of  your 
lifetime — the  rarest  of  rare. 

JULIUS  WESTHEIMER,  Owner,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R-  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


230th  monthly  EARLVILLE  Sale 
.  WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  1 
in  big  sale  auditorium 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
•y.  -Ti  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mastitis  tested,  many 
eligible  for  any  herd  or  state.  Sale  featured  by  com- 
dispersal  of  a  noted,  high  record  OliMSBY  S E N - 
OA1ION  45th  bred  herd  from  New  Hampshire 
uo  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  15  Ready  for  Service 
duIIs.  25  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves, 
amenea  s  oldest  and  most  reliable  Holstein  market. 
»aie  starts  at  10:00  A.  M. 

_  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


LORD  HILL  FARMS  DISPERSAL 
70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Kfnmctu  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  28 

hi«  jp  TH  GEORGE,  because  ot  ill  health,  disperses 
w.i  V  .  . ,  Accredited,  all  Bang  Vaccinated,  select 
4ra  9/  high  producers.  SARDINIA,  ERIE  CO.,  N.  Y., 
jn  miles  southeast  of  BUFFALO,  on  Route  39. 

1 °'*'s  and  Heifers  duo  to  freshen  soon.  10  Bred 
Open  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves.  3-year-old 
sfi,  ,Slre  of  Winterthur-Cowles  breeding, 
recmvi  a(ts  at  14:U0  A. II.,  all  mature  cows  have  DHIA 
KFWMciu111  400  lh.  to  500  lb.  fat. 

^tNNETH  F.  GEORGE,  Owner.  Sardinia,  N.  Y. 

d  .  £°,es  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
_  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

7  mi.  South  of  Eagle  at  Cadwell's  Corners, 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1948 

grade  Holstein  Cattle  eon- 
Ott  °S,,  °J  59  1  st-caif  heifers  due  in  Sept.  A 
iprinJ*  l5  ?ows  and  fresh  up.  Bal, 

p,,!,9  freshening  Heifers. 


c,  B,  WALRADT  and 
C.  R,  MAXSON,  Owners 


that  the  dollar  a  pound  they  are  now 
paying  and  have  been  paying  and  will 
continue  to  pay  has  proved  to  be  a 
pretty  poor  bargain. 

Most  of  us  figure  that  full  employ¬ 
ment  with  pay  increases  every  four 
months,  continuing  shortages  in  many 
things,  government  yelling  to  stop  in¬ 
flation,  and  in  the  next  breath  demand¬ 
ing  more  money  to  spend  for  social  se¬ 
curity  for  more  millions  of  people,  more 
housing  at  government  expense,  more 
money  to  spend  for  war  and  all  its 
goods,  more  men  (draft)  taken  out  of 
production,  more  reclamation  and  pork 
barrel  money,  more  health  and  educa¬ 
tion  money,  and  more  and  more  goods 
to  put  on  boats  just  do  not  lead  to  the 
control  of  inflation  and  lower  prices. 

This  likely  is  much  ado  about  noth¬ 
ing,  for  while  some  people  are  pressed 
for  money  it  seems  that  ninety  per 
cent  like  to  handle  the  greenbacks  even 
if  that  is  really  all  they  are  doing.  It 
has  been  my  observation  that  people 
mostly  want  higher  pay  for  what  they 
have  to  sell  and  lower  prices  for  what 
they  have  to  buy,  and  it  just  does  not 
work  that  way.  When  she  goes  down, 
we’ll  all  be  on  the  boat  just  as  we  were 
on  the  plane  when  she  started  to  soar. 

The  facts  of  living  are  always  with 


SHY  BREEDERS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
are  having  more  trouble  where  definite 
records  would  show  otherwise. 

Obviously,  when  the  conference  was 
arranged  there  was  no  thought  that  a 
solution  to  all  the  difficulties  of  dairy¬ 
men  would  be  reached.  There  was, 
however,  a  definite  belief  that  such  a 
meeting  would  bring  forth  some  sug¬ 
gestions  which  could  be  used  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  Dairy  Com¬ 
mittee  in  recommending  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion.  The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
a  definite  policy  of  basing  its  action 
on  the  advice  of  county  committees. 
Several  suggestions  were  made.  George 
Burrows  of  Broome  County  presented 
the  following  program: 

1.  Get  all  available  facts  to  dairy¬ 
men  and  urge  them  to  keep  more  com¬ 
plete  breeding  records.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  complete  breeding  rec¬ 
ords  on  many  farms  would  be  of  great 
help  to  scientists  engaged  in  research 
on  breeding  problems. 

2.  Start  a  program  of  field  training 
for  veterinarians  so  that  they  would 
have  all  available  facts. 

3.  Provide  some  incentive  to  veteri¬ 
narians  to  become  specialists  in  cow 
breeding  troubles. 

4.  Add  a  veterinarian  to  the  State 
College  Extension  staff. 

5.  Step  up  the  program  of  research. 

Further  research  is  considered  neces¬ 
sary.  It  was  suggested  that  in  addition 
to  asking  the  State  Legislature  for  an 
appropriation  to  continue  the  study  of 
the  problem,  all  dairymen  and  breeders 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  financial 
aid  to  such  a  fund.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  New  York  State  Artificial  Breeders 
Cooperative  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  already  have  made  appro¬ 
priations  to  be  used  for  research. 

A  number  of  men  from  both  the 
Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Colleges 


FARROWING  PEN  PLANS 
AVAILABLE 

In  the  July  3  issue,  Ed  Babcock 
described  some  farrowing  crates 
which  he  built  and  which  gave  Ex¬ 
cellent  results.  On  the  Editorial 
page  of  that  issue.  Editor  Ed  agreed 
that  if  enough  subscribers  were  in¬ 
terested  in  plans  for  this  crate,  we 
would  have  them  made.  There  was 
a  big  response.  Working  plans 
were  prepared  and  orders  have 
been  filled,  but  we  still  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  available.  If  you  want  one  of 
these  plans,  which  gives  dimensions 
and  details,  send  25c  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Department  H,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


us.  We  face  “feeding”  livestock  at  tho 
highest  prices  in  history,  and  more  feed 
to  feed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
animals  than  ever  before.  Just  good 
feeding  cattle,  29  to  33  cents  a  pound 
going  in;  lambs  25  cents  or  better  con¬ 
sidering  shrink  in  getting  them  to  us; 
dairy  cows  $250  to  $350  just  mine  rim; 
heifers  higher  than  beef  cattle  on  a 
pound  basis;  50-lb.  gilts  from  $20  to 
$22  each,  and  3-lb.  heaVy-bred  cocker¬ 
els  from  $1.40  to  $1.65  each.  What  to 
do  with  our  feed? 

Now  the  facts  of  farm  life  are  that 
the  more  we  disrupt  our  normal  farm 
operations  or  the  more  we  try  to  beat 
the  game  by  outsmarting  a  situation, 
the  greater  our  gamble  and  chance  for 
loss.  We  are  in  business  the  same  as 
the  shoe-dealer  and  everyone  else.  They 
are  forced  to  go  along  with  their  in¬ 
ventories  (purchases),  assortment  and 
even  styles  at  these  higher  costs  to 
stay  in  business — and  so  are  we. 

With  all  the  price  confusion  can  we 
continue  to  feed  livestock,  milk  cows, 
raite  our  replacements  and  feed,  and 
still  keep  normal?  Normalcy  in  an 
election  year  with  price  and  Russian 
pressures  is  tough.  In  fact,  it  is  hard 
to  keep  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  lun¬ 
acy  wards,  but  this  we  hope  to  do. 


pointed  out  that  many  causes  of  breed¬ 
ing  troubles  are  known,  including  infec¬ 
tion  with  Bang’s  Disease,  lack  of  nu¬ 
trition,  functional  disturbances  such  as 
cysts  on  the  ovaries,  heredity,  deformi¬ 
ties,  such  as  free-martins  and  faulty 
management.  They  reported  some  of 
the  research  already  made,  and  remind, 
ed  dairymen  that  getting  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  involved  might 
take  years. 

Dean  Myers  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  said  that  while  manpower 
and  money  were  both  needed  for  re¬ 
search,  securing  the  right  men  was 
very  important. 

Dr.  Asdell  of  the  Veterinary  College 
believes  that  some  of  the  immediate 
needs  for  research  include  a  mobile 
laboratory  that  could  be  taken  right 
out  to  herds  where  there  is  trouble; 
the  addition  of  a  trained  pathologist 
to  the  staff;  and  the  acquiring  of  a 
farm  to  be  owned  by  the  College  where 
“shy”  breeders  could  be  kept  for  study. 

The  losses  to  dairymen  caused  by 
breeding  troubles  are  staggering.  These 
losses  include  the  reduced  milk  produc¬ 
tion  due  to  delayed  breeding,  the  sale 
for  beef  of  dairy  cows  that  should  have 
had  added  years  of  productive  life,  and 
the  cost  of  veterinary  service. 

—  a.  a.  — 

AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

profit  from  all  this  fuss.  He  may  live  t’ 
go  through  another  war.” 

He  laid  his  hand  affectionately  upon 
his  grandson’s  shoulder. 

“You  mean  we  won’t  lose  the  Rob¬ 
ertson  place?”  Audley  could  scarcely 
understand  it  yet. 

“That’s  what  I  mean.  This  here  is  an 
expensive  lesson,  young  feller.  Costin’ 
me  eight  thousand  dollars — which’ll  be 
that  much  less  in  your  inheritance.  But 
ye’ll  have  the  land!” 

His  voice  was  grimly  triumphant. 
Money  suddenly  shrank  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  unimportant  things.  Land  was 
the  thing!  It  thrilled  them  all.  The 
family  stared  at  the  old  man  as  though 
a  great  revelation  had  opened  before 
them. 

“Pa,  you  old  Yankee!  You  shouldn’ta 
done  this,”  began  his  son.  But  the  old 
man  checked  him  with  a  gesture. 

Clouds  were  rolling  away  from  this 
household.  Sunshine  was  flooding  their 
spirits. 

“Fiddlesticks!  Le’s  talk  about  it  to¬ 
morrow.  Set  down  Bert  an’  le’s  finish 
supper  so’s  Sally  an’  her  Ma  c’n  get 
the  dishes  done.  This  war’s  over,  an’ 
th’  family  didn’t  git  licked  either.” 

His  son  sat  down.  His  appetite  was 
suddenly  good. 


BARGAINS 
IN  BULLS 

Make  your  selection  of  a 
Registered  Jersey  Bull  from 
this  large  herd.  Every  cow  on 
test  every  year.  Every  elig¬ 
ible  animal  classified.  Two 
great  Excellent  sires  in  serv¬ 
ice.  Bull  calves  sired  by  Blonde 
Lad’s  Jest,  Excellent,  Silver 
Medal,  Superior  Sire — all  ages 
—baby  calves  to  ready-for- 
service.  Name  your  price  and 
we’ll  sell  you  a  real  bull  the 
envy  of  your  neighbors. 

Heaven  Hill  Farm 

Lake  Placid.  New  York 


We  have  on  hand 
at  all  times  a  nice 
selection,  of  what 
we  believe,  are  real 
Dairy  cows,  purchased  by  us,  from  real 
good  section  of  New  York  State,  and  that 
are  capable  of  going  into  Herds  of  good 
Dairymen  this  fall  and  winter.  And  producing 
at  a  real  good  profit !  Credit  to  good  reliable 
parties,  that  have  plenty  of  feed,  good  care 
and  a  market.  A  few  fancy  1st  calf  Heifers 
and  a  few  Pure  Breds.  Phone 

WILLIAM  PALMER 

Moravia,  -  New  York 

WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
financing. 

112  STATE  STREET.  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


BUILD  A  BETTER  INCOME  WITH 

GUERNSEYS 


There’s  always  a  ready  market  for  quality 
Guernsey  offspring  ...  a  constant  demand  for 
premium-priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk. 
Send  for  helpful,  illustrated  booklet,  "Breeding 
Guernsey  Cattle".  It’s  FREE! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
860  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


GROWING  IN  POPULARITY 

Aberdeen-Angus  are  making 
steady  progress.  Meeting  mod¬ 
ern  market  demands  for  high 
quality  beef  production,  practical 
cattlemen  quickly  recognize  this 
breed  above  all  others.  The  Blacks 
excel  in  uniformity,  hardiness, 
early  maturity,  high  dressing  percent¬ 
ages  at  mature  weights,  and  are  natu¬ 
rally  hornless.  Write  for  free  literature. 


AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGU  i  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 
Dept.  AA,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  III. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  • 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

^  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y.  , 


HORSES  HEAVE  REMEDY 

(H.  R.  Pdr.) 

Guaranteed  quick  relief  in  treatment  ot  “Heaves”  in 
Horses  and  Mules.  THIS  IS  A  POWDER.  EASY  TO 
FEED.  Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  I  lb.  carton 
with  directions  only  $3.75  post-paid. 

SPECIAL:  Worm  powder  for  horses-mules.  ANOTHER 
EASY  TO  FEED  POWDER.  Just  spread  on  feed.  Send 
$2.75  today  for  */a  -  lb.  package  post-paid  with  directions. 

Nam  Ron  Chemical  Company 
Box  208  Northampton,  Mass. 


PAINT 


l/lQtir 71  )fut®J  Snow-White  tita- 
““ —  ^  nium  lead  and  oil ! 

Mon ey -back 
[guarantee!  Won’t 
I  peel,  rub  or  wash  J 
[off.  Sample — 50c.  in  5 ga Leans 
SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

2S45  Parkwood  Ave.,Toledo.  Ohio 


2 


25 

Gal. 


RELIABLE  MAN 


with  car  to  call  on 
farmers  booking  orders 
for  nursery  stock.  We  give  you  complete  train¬ 
ing  at  our  expense.  In  1947  our  average  full  time 
man  made  $86  per  week  of  work.  To  arrange  for 
personal  interview  write  directly  to  C.  W.  Stuart 
&  Co.,  Dept.  A.,  Newark,  New  York,  telling  us 
about  yourself, 


U.  S.  GOVT  SURPLUS  CLOTHING  BARGAINS 
For  Men  &  Women.  Free  Catalog,  Dept.  Afi. 
NEW  YORK  CLOTHING  COMPANY 
2079  Second  Ave.,  N,  Y.  29,  N.  Y. 


(450)  18 
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B ij  GRACE  WATKINS  BECKETT 


HAT  /  ; 
2952  ' 


OR  THE  kindergarten  crowd, 
the  teen-ager,  or  the  career- 
minded  college  girl,  take 
your  choice  of  these  smart, 
easy-to-make  styles.  School 
belles  may  look  forward  to  a  gay  sea¬ 
son  with  dandy-type  dresses  showing 
new  collars,  graceful  sleeves  and  crisp 
skirts  with  new  modified  fullness. 

For  jaunty  jumper  No.  2581,  line  up 
stripes  with  shoulder  straps  to  reveal 
a  beruffled,  convertible-collared  blouse. 

Teen-Town  adores  the  circular  skirt¬ 
ed  dress  with  a  fitted  basque  bodice 
exemplified  in  No.  2422.  New  collar  will 
complement  a  colorful  tie. 

Gibson  Girl  blouse  with  graceful 
bracelet  sleeve  snugged  in  with  a  cuff 
is  easy  to  make  in  No.  2421. 

Cut  out  a  circular  skirt  (with  op¬ 
tional  shoulder  straps  to  form  new 
jumper).  No.  2451  comes  in  the  speci¬ 
ally  designed  teen  sizes. 

Basque  bodice  jumper  No.  2592  with 
a  circular  skirt  to  spin  around  in  can 
be  worn  with  or  without  the  hounds- 
tooth  checkered  blouse.  Keep  the  cuffed 
hip  pockets  in  check. 

No.  2823  is  an  appealing  oval-yoked 
blouse  with  a  Peter  Pan  collar  to  fem¬ 
inize  with  edging. 

Six-gore,  sleek-through-the-hips  skirt 
No.  2844,  especially  designed  in  two 
lengths,  will  underscore  your  favorite 
blouses  day  or 'night. 

There  is  neckline  news  in  basque 
bodice  dress  No.  2832  with  a  cinched- 
in  waist.  Bind  with  bright  braid  to  ac¬ 
cent  the  swing  at  the  hemline. 

Whittle- waisted  dress  No.  2504  with 
graceful  bracelet  sleeve  has  a  contrast¬ 
ing  Peter  Pan  collar  and  a  broad  box- 
pleated  panel  skirt. 

Have  an  interest  on  the  side  in  pret- 
princess  style  jumper  No.  2563 — 
with  or  without  a  bow-tied  blouse. 

There’s  weskit-wisdom  in  the  capti¬ 
vating  three-piece  suit  of  jerkin  and 
trouser-pleated  skirt,  No.  2561.  To 
make  it,  mix  and  match  your  favorite 


ty 


plaids  and  plain  fabrics. 

Twin-buttoned  cape  and  puff-sleeved 
dress,  beruffled  and  buttoned  all  the 
way  down  the  front,  are  both  included 
in  design  No.  2590. 

No.  2952  pattern  for  the  little  Dutch 
hat,  also  includes  a  Scotch  cap  (illus¬ 
trated  below),  and  a  cloche  hat  and 
shoulder  bag  not  illustrated. 

Cute  basque  bodice  dress  No.  2342 
with  dirndl  skirt  has  a  beruffled  square 
yoke  to  make  of  spanking  white  pique. 
Gay  corduroy  will  make  an  attractive 
convertible  collared  jacket  of  No.  2573, 
complete  with  the  plaid  pleated  skirt. 

TO  ORDER  THESE  PATTERNS 
Write  name,  address,  pattern  number, 
and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents  in  coin 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  new  Fall  Fashion  Book  illustrating 
the  latest  and  best  patterns  for  all  sizes, 
ages  and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

PATTERN  SIZES  and  REQUIREMENTS 

2581 — 2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  jumper,  %  yard  54- 
inch;  blouse,  1%  yards  35-inch. 

2422-8-16.  Size  12,  3%  yards  35-inch 

fabric 

2421 — 8-16.  Size  12,  1%  yards  35-inch 

fabric. 

2451 — 6-16.  Size  12,  separate  skirt,  1% 
yards  54-inch;  jumper,  1%  yards  54-inch. 
2592 — 8-16.  Size  12,  2%  yards  54-inch; 

blouse,  1%  yards  35-incb. 

2823-12-20;  36-46.  Size  18,  2%  yards  39- 
inch  fabric. 

2844 — Waist  sizes,  22-36.  Size  30,  2%  yards 
39-inch  for  daytime  model;  4%  yards  39- 
inch  for  longer  model. 

2832-10-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  4%  yards  35- 
inch;  12  yar,ds  binding. 

2561 — 10-20.  Size  16,  jerkin,  1  yard  54-inch; 
skirt,  iy2  yards  54-inch;  weskit,  1%  yards 
54-inch. 

2590 — 2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  8,  dress,  2%  yards 
35-inch;  cape,  2%  yards  54-inch. 

2952 — Head  sizes  19,  20,  21,  22.  Size  20, 
Dutch  hat,  %  yard  27 -inch;  Scotch  hat,  % 
yard  18-inch  fabric. 

2504 — 9-19.  Size  15,  3  yards  54-inch ;  % 
yard  35-inch  contrasting. 

2342 — 2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  1 %  yards  35-inch ; 
y2  yard  contrast. 

2573 — 4-12.  Size  8,  jacket,  1%  yards  54- 
inch;  1%  yards  54-inch  for  skirt. 
2563-10-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  3  yards  54-inch; 
blouse,  1%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 
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FRESHET 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

The  brook  begins  to  leap  and  show  its 
daws. 

Stung  by  the  sudden  fury  of  the  shower. 
Its  summer  purr  becomes  a  savage  growl: 
The  house  cat  is  a  tiger  for  an  hour. 


tit  - •  . 

Ami!  Janet’s  Garden 


Fine  Or  owing'  Weather! 

AFTER  THE  heartening  experience 
of  a  summer  vacation — a  rare  one 
for  me — our  borders  needed  all  sorts 
of  things.  It  has  been  fine  growing 
weather  for  everything  including  the 
weeds,  so  a  big  weeding  job  was  in 
order;  now  it’s  just  try  and  hold  every¬ 
thing  until  fall  transplanting  starts 
That  will  be  another  big  job. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  add  fertilizer 
to  outside  plants  which  would  be  stim¬ 
ulated  into  active  growth,  only  to  be 
killed  by  early  frosts.  This  has  been  a 
season  when  excessive  leaching  has 
made  extra  fertilizing  of  plants  neces¬ 
sary.  However,  the  rains  have  taken 
the  place  of  watering  which  so  often 
is  a  burden  during  hot  dry  weather. 

By  the  way,  have  you  seen  the  new 
plastic  hose  which  is  light  enough  for 
a  woman  to  handle  with  ease  ?  I  don’t 
know  how  well  it  wears  but  it  comes 
in  bright  colors  and  is  pleasing  as  well 
as  useful.  You  can  also  get  perforated 
metal  pipe  which  fits  into  the  end  of 
the  hose;  this  makes  an  easily  adjust¬ 
able  sprinkler,  as  I  saw  it  working  in 
a  neighbor’s  garden  the  other  morning. 

Our  tuberous  rooted  begonias  out  in 
the  shady  border  are  in  flower.  They 
were  in  need  of  staking  when  I  re¬ 
turned.  Their  root  system  is  shallow 
and  their  stems  very  brittle — but  their 
blossoms  are  so  satisfying!  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  season  has  been  to  their  liking, 
moist  enough  and  not  too  many  scorch, 
ing  days. 

The  hardy  phloxes  are  doing  well — 
mostly!  Some  blight  got  in  during  the 
cool  wet  weather  of  early  summer  and 
affected  certain  varieties,  but  others 
responded  to  the  dusting  with  bordeaux 


Get  Kerr .  ..for 

easy ,  sure  canning ! 


Just  tap  lid.  Clear  “ring”  is  your 
sure  proof  —  instantly  —  of  a  perfect 
seal.  Why  guess?  Cushion-seal  of 
Kerr  lid  is  secret  of  success.  Jars 
seal  as  they  cool  — no  retightening. 
Millions  prefer  Kerr.  Stock  up  today 
at  your  dealer’s. 


24-pagc  Modern  Homemaker  plus 
jar  labels.  Write  KERR,  Dept. 
1*51;  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 


and  are  now  covered  with  fine  heads 
of  bloom;  those  I  must  cut  off  as  soon 
as  faded  if  I  want  to  hold  my  color 
scheme. 

The  new  sweet  alyssum  came  up 
rather  irregularly  but  is  tidier  than 
the  old  variety,  maritimum.  The  latter 
seeded  itself  year  after  year,  not  al¬ 
ways  where  wanted,  but  it  certainly 
could  be  depended  upon  to  fill  its  al¬ 
lotted  space. 

The  cyclamen  which  bloomed  stead¬ 
ily  from  mid-December  to  mid- June 
finally  decided  to  rest.  The  leaves 
turned  yellow,  so  it  has  been  parked 
alongside  the  pots  containing  amaryllis 
bulbs  between  the  shrubbery  and  the 
house.  Repotting  will  be  in  order  in 
early  fall. 

The  fancy-leaved  caladiums  which  I 
started  from  bulbs  are  flourishing. 
They  like  plenty  of  moisture  and  warm 
weather.  The  enclosed  sunporch  seems 
to  give  them  the  protection  they  need; 
direct  sunlight  would  burn  their  thin 
leaves  and  wind  would  wreck  them. 


/ft  Gun  "i¥ou4e 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


THIS  SUMMER  a  number  of  neigh¬ 
boring  cities  and  villages  are  cele¬ 
brating  their  centennials,  but  Seneca 
Falls,  25  miles  to  the  north  of  us,  has 
commemorated  an  event  of  national 
importance,  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  first  Women’s  Rights  Convention 
held  there  on  July  19-20,  1848.  On  the 
evening  of  July  20th  my  husband  and 
I  went  to  see  their  pageant  “Woman 
Awakened.”  It  was  so  interesting  and 
lovely  that  we  were  sorry  to  have 
missed  the  daytime  events,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  tea,  bus  tours  to  historical 
places,  a  meeting  addressed  by  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  originators  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  tile  issuing  of  the  new  3- 
cent  Woman’s  Rights  stamp. 

The  pageant  was  outstanding  and 
perfectly  carried  out  by  the  director 
and  the  cast  of  185.  It  told  the  story 
of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Lu- 
cretia  Mott  who,  though  happily  mar¬ 
ried  and  having  no  antagonism  against 
men,  felt  that  most  women  were  piti¬ 
fully  downtrodden.  They  decided  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it  and 
called  a  convention  to  consider  women’s 
rights. 

On  the  morning  of  the  convention, 
Mrs.  Stanton  told  her  quaker  friend, 
Mrs.  Mott,  that  she  intended  to  offer 
a  resolution  that  women  should  have 
the  right  to  vote.  Mrs.  Mott  was  ap¬ 
palled  and  said,  “That  is  too  revolu¬ 
tionary,  Lizzie.  We  must  go  slowly.” 
However,  at  the  Convention,  this  reso¬ 
lution  and  others  giving  women  con¬ 
trol  over  their  children,  their  property 
and  their  earnings  were  passed,  not 
only  by  the  women  attending  but  also 
by  the  men. 

The  pageant  was  enlivened  by  lovely 
young  women  and  children,  by  chorus 
and  quartet  singing,  and  by  the  grace¬ 
ful  Virginia  reel  and  Bloomer  dances. 
Women  in  hoop  skirts,  Quakeresses  in 
quaint  bonnets,  and  men  in  tight  pants 
and  long  coats  and  high  hats  gave  a 
charming  atmosphere  of  long  ago. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  two-day 
celebration  was  a  fine  example  of  co¬ 
operation  and  of  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  when  all  the  people  in  a  town 
work  together  whole-heartedly. 

—  A.  A.  — 

KEEP  THE  POT  HOT 

Back  yard  picnics  are  quite  a  summer 
treat.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  can¬ 
not  eat  your  dinner  in  the  back  yard 
as  often  as  you  please.  Vegetable  dish¬ 
es  can  be  kept  hot  by  wrapping  the 
pot  in  several  thicknesses  of  news¬ 
paper. — B.  C. 

*  *  * 

Outdoor  meals  should  be  planned  for 
good  nutrition  just  the  same  as  indoor 
meals. 


If  s  Fa  st,  it’s  Active— Fleischmann’s 
modern  Dry  Yeast  whips  away 
those  “will-my-yeast-spoil”  wor¬ 
ries,  keeps  for  weeks  and  weeks 
on  the  pantry  shelf.  As  fast  rising, 
as  ACTIVE  the  day  you  use  it 
as  the  day  you  bought  it.  Keep 


several  weeks’  supply  handy- 
use  it  just  like  compressed  yeast. 
1  package  equals  1  compressed 
yeast  cake  in  any  recipe.  Use 
Fleischmann’s  Dry  Yeast  if  you 
bake  at  home.  Get  it  from  your 
grocer  today. 


Fleischmann's  Dry  Yeast 


yOLI  MEAN  THERE'S  A 
DIFFERENCE  IN  BAKING  POWDERS?, 


The  first  rising  action  takes  place  in  the  bowl  .  .  .  the 
'*  second  waits  for  th®  oven.  Interruptions  don’t  matter  .  .  . 
your  cakes  won’t  rise  too  fast  .  .  .  then  fall! 

DAVIS  Double  Acting  BAKING  POWDER 

IT  NEVER  LETS  YOU  DOWN 


NEW  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN.  Make  up  to  100% 
profit — without  experience — showing  Christmas.  Every 
day  Card  assortments.  Wrappings.  Stationery.  Coasters 
Unusual,  Attractive.  Bonus.  Special  offers.  Send  for 
free  samples  30  different  Name  Imprinted  Christmas 
Cards,  50  for  $1.00.  25  for  $1.00  and  $2.00,  Stationery, 
Coasters.  Christmas,  Everyday  assortments  on  approval 
THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS.  90  Union  Ave. 

Westfield.  Mass. 


100%  VIRGIN  WOOL  CLQTH 

for  ladies’  dress,  suits,  and  coats.  Beautiful  material, 
attractive  colors,  and  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  free 
samples.  Inquire  about  our  special  money  saving  plan 
for  club  groups.  WINSTON  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 

Box  214,  Auburn,  Maine. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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SYNOPSIS 

In  the  year  1808,  among  the  settlers  in 
the  fertile  lands  in  central  New  York 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams,  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter’s  sister,  are  in 
love  with  Jim.  He,  however,  finds  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  forget  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of 
pique  with  Jim  marries  Henry  Kingman. 

During  the  first  spring  and  summer  on 
their  newly  acquired  farms  in  the  Genesee 
Valley,  the  Williams  and  Van  Schaick 
families  bend  their  energies  to  erecting 
their  cabins,  clearing  their  land  and 
planting  crops.  The  first  tragedy  to  occur 
is  the  disappearance  and  death  of  young 
Karl  Van  Schaick.  Not  long  afterwards, 
a  tense  scene  takes  place  in  the  Williams’ 
cabin  when  the  Indian,  Little  Beard, 
feared  and  hated  by  Nate,  Constant  and 
Joel  in  their  Sullivan  Expedition  days  but 
now  a  frequent  and  unwelcome  visitor  to 
their  cabin,  arouses  Joel’s  deadly  anger 
and  an  old  desire  for  vengeance. 

CHAPTER  XV 
(Continued  from  last  issue) 

But  quick  as  he  was,  Joel  missed,  for 
Jim  Miller,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
Indian’s  other  side,  reached  forward 
and  gave  Little  Beard  a  violent  shove 
which  landed  him  on  his  hands  and 
knees  in  the  blazing  fire.  With  a  great 
howl  the  Indian  scrambled  to  his  feet 
and  rushed  from  the  cabin  cut  into  the 
night.  That  was  the  last  time  that 
Little  Beard  ever  came  near  their 
cabin. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

S  THE  HOT,  humid  summer  wore 
away,  Jim  Miller  was  busier  than 
ever.  With  his  constant  round  of  sick 
calls  there  was  no  time  now  for  the 
fun  of  helping  on  the  farm.  Fever  and 
ague— the  Genesee  Fever,  as  most  of 
the  settlers  called  it — was  on  the  ram¬ 
page,  so  much  so  that  it  seemed  to  Jim 
that  at  least  one  person  was  sick  in 
every  cabin  up  and  down  the  whole 
frontier.  He  became  hollow-eyed  and 
thin  from  the  long  rides  and  lack  of 
sleep. 

No  matter  at  what  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  Jim  returned  to  the  Williams’ 
cabin,  Hannah  was  always  quietly 
waiting  to  make  sure  that  he  had 
something  to  eat  and  was  as  comfor¬ 
table  as  she  could  make  him.  But  he 
was  so  tired  that  he  took  her  atten¬ 
tions  for  granted.  He  would  eat  me¬ 
chanically — often  his  first  real  meal 
of  the  day — and  then  fall  into  his  bunk, 
dead  to  the  world,  perhaps  to  be  arous¬ 
ed  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours  to  start 
out  again. 

One  day  Sam  Peck,  a  distant  neigh¬ 
bor,  stopped  by  and  left  word  for  Jim 
to  go  and  see  “that  young  Kingman 
woman.”  Jim  was  out,  but  Peck  told 
Nate: 

“That  gal  ain’t  well  at  all.  Don’t 
know  whether  she  has  the  fever  or  not. 
They’re  neighbors  of  ours.  Kingman 
don’t  seem  to  be  around  very  much. 
I  hear  he  loafs  around  the  taverns  most 
of  the  time.  But  my  woman  says  as 


how  that  gal  needs  a  doctor,  so  tell 
Jim,  will  you?” 

When  Jim  got  the  message,  he  pon¬ 
dered  awhile.  The  call  had  not  come 
from  Polly  herself,  nor  from  Kingman, 
and  under  the  circumstances  it  might 
be  highly  embarrassing  for  him  to  visit 
her.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  there 
was  no  other  doctor  available,  and 
knowing  Polly’s  independence  he 
thought  it  probable  that  she  would  die 
before  she  would  call  in  a  doctor,  let 
alone  him.  Where  did  his  obligation  as 
a  physician  come,  in? 

He  WORRIED  about  the  problem  in¬ 
to  the  night  and  finally  resolved  that  if 
the  girl  was  sick,  that  was  his  answer 
as  a  doctor  no  matter  what  his  other 
feelings  were.  So  after  the  early  farm 
breakfast  he  rode  off  on  his  horse,  now 
almost  as  thin  as  its  owner  because 
of  the  long  rides.  Hannah  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  cabin,  watching  until 
he  disappeared  down  the  forest  road. 
Two  hours  ride  brought  him  to  the 
Kingman  cabin,  situated  at  the  end  of 
a  clearing  containing  a  small  patch  of 
weedy  corn  and  some  half-hearted 
vegetables.  A  log  bam  had  been  start¬ 
ed  but  not  completed.  The  whole  farm 
showed  neglect.  A  blanket  hung  over 
the  doorway  to  the  cabin. 

Jim  called  out,  and  a  minute  later 
Polly  came  to  the  door.  He  was  shocked 
at  her  appearance,  for  the  lively,  pret¬ 
ty  girl  whom  he  had  known  looked  old 
and  haggard  and  was  thin  to  the  point 
of  emaciation.  After  a  moment’s  sur¬ 
prise  and  hesitation,  she  pushed  aside 
the  blanket  and  said,  curtly: 

“Come  in.” 

Jim  crossed  the  little  room  and  sat 
down  on  a  bench.  She  stood  looking  at 
him  uncertainly  for  a  moment  and  then 
dropped  on  a  stool  some  distance  from 
him. 

“Heard  you  were  sick,  Polly,  so  I 
thought  I’d  stop  and  see  if  I  could  be 
of  any  help.” 

“Who  told  you  I  was  sick?  There’s 
nothing  you  can  do,”  she  said,  shortly. 

Hurt  and  embarrassed  by  her  hostile 
manner,  Jim  stood  up: 

“All  right.  I’ll  be  on  my  way,  then,” 
he  said.  But  as  he  started  for  the  door, 
she  said,  in  a  strangled  tone  of  voice: 

“Wait  a  minute,  Jim.” 

He  turned  and  saw  that  she  was 
trembling. 

“Polly,”  he  said,  “what’s  the  matter? 
I  don’t  want  to  intrude,  but  I  am  a 
doctor  and  you’re  an  old  friend.” 

The  kindness  in  his  words  and  voice 
was  too  much  for  the  overwrought 
girl.  She  sank  down  on  the  bench,  cov¬ 
ered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  shiver: 

“Oh,  Jim,  I’m  going  to  have  a  baby 
and  I’ve  got  the  fever.  Henry’s  gone 
all  of  the  time  and  I’m  just  plain 
scared.” 

By  this  time  she  was  shaking  vio¬ 
lently  and  her  teeth  were  chattering. 
Jim  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  was 
appalled  at  her  lightness.  Carrying  her 
across  to  the  rude  bunk,  he  turned 
the  blankets  back,  tucked  her  in  and 
looked  around  for  more  blankets  to 


put  over  her.  Then  he  went  outside 
to  his  horse  and  took  his  little  medi¬ 
cine  case  from  the  saddlebag. 

In  the  cabin  he  gave  Polly  a  dose  of 
finely  ground  chinchona  bark  and  set 
out  several  other  doses  for  her  to  take. 
Then  he  sat  down  to  wait  grimly  for 
the  awful  chills  to  pass  and  for  the 
even  worse  high  temperature  that 
would  follow.  Polly  spoke  only  once 
through  her  chattering  teeth,  to  say: 

“Oh,  Jim,  I  will  never  get  warm 
again!” 

He  made  no  answer  except  to  tuck 
the  blankets  more  closely  around  her, 
thinking  as  he  did  so,  poor  girl,  you’ll 
soon  be  warm  enough — much  too  warm. 

GlRADUALLY,  the  shaking  ceased 
and  for  a  few  moments  she  seemed  com¬ 
fortable.  But  the  increasing  flush  in 
her  cheeks  and  her  rapidly  beating 
pulse  told  Jim  that  her  period  of  ease 
would  be  short-lived  indeed.  Now  she 
wanted  to  talk.  She  looked  up  at  him 
and  he  realized  fully  for  the  first  time 
how  much  she  cared  for  him,  and  that 
her  irritation  with  him  in  times  past 
had  been  merely  a  defense,  aimed  more 
at  herself  for  having  fallen  in  love  with 
someone  who  evidently  was  not  in  love 
with  her.  Then  she  spoke: 

“Jim,  what  am  I  going  to  do?” 

The  words  carried  him  back  to  that 
early  spring  night  when  she  had  asked 
him  the  same  question. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked, 
gently. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
answered : 

“Oh,  you  were  right — so  right — about 
Henry.  He’s  no  good.  I’ve  tried  and 
tried,  but  it  makes  no  difference.  He 
won’t  work.  I  hate  to  tell  you,  but  I’ve 
had  few  decent  meals  since  I’ve  been 
married.  He’s  made  a  little  pearlash 
and  sold  it  and  taken  every  cent  to 
spend  for  drink  in  the  taverns.  He’s 
hardly  here  any  more.  What  am  I  going 
to  do?  Oh,  what  am  I  going  to  do?” 
'  By  this  time  the  fever  was  mounting 
and  she  suddenly  rolled  her  head  from 
him  and  cried  out: 

“Jim,  Jim,  I’m  burning  up!  I’m  burn¬ 
ing  up!” 

Glad  to  have  something  that  he 
could  do  for  her,  Jim  grabbed  a  buck¬ 
et  and  rushed  out  to  the  well.  He  car¬ 
ried  the  pail  of  water  back  to  the  cab¬ 
in,  dipped  a  towel  in  the  water  and 
started  to  bathe  Polly’s  burning  face 
and  shoulders.  Under  his  ministrations 
she  became  quieter  and  looked  grate¬ 
fully  up  at  him.  At  that  moment, 
Henry  Kingman  walked  in. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  he 
snarled. 

Polly  answered: 

“Sam  Peck  stopped  by.  I  told  him  I 
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By  Inez  George  Gridley 

The  summer  pasture  shrivels 
in  the  heat. 

The  ground  is  cracking  and 
the  locusts  sing. 

Grasshoppers  drift  before  you 
as  you  walk. 

And  the  cattle  mill  around 
the  muddy  spring. 


The  blackberries  have  dried  up 
on  the  vines. 

But,  green  and  thriving  on 
drought  and  poverty. 
Burdock  and  thistles  and  count¬ 
less  beggar  ticks. 

The  poor  relations,  blossom 
endlessly! 
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was  sick  and  he  got  Dr.  Jim  tor  me.” 

Jim  didn’t  know  whether  that  was 
really  the  way  of  it,  or  whether  Peek 
had  acted  on  his  own  initiative.  Any¬ 
way,  it  was  apparent  that  Polly  was 
afraid  of  her  husband. 

“Well,”  Kingman  said,  surlily,  “when 
there  are  any  doctors  or  quacks  called 
here,  I’ll  do  the  calling!” 

“Very  well!”  said  Jim.  “Your  wife 
is  a  very  sick  woman.  I’ve  left  some 
medicine,  good  for  the  fever  and  ague. 
Her  fever  can  be  helped  some  by  ap¬ 
plications  of  cold  water.  Since  you  feel 
that  way,  I’ll  be  on  my  way.” 

Polly’s  old  independence  spoke: 

“What  do  we  owe  you?” 

“There  will  be  no  charge,”  said  Jim, 
shortly.  “Take  your  medicine,  rest  as 
quietly  as  you  can,  and  I  hope  you’ll 
be  better  soon.” 

He  walked  out,  half  expecting  to 
get  a  kick  or  a  blow  from  Kingman  as 
he  went.  On  his  way  home,  icy  chills 
began  to  chase  themselves  up  and  down 
his  own  spine.  Soon  he  began  to  shake 
so  violently  that,  lest  he  fall  off  his 
horse,  he  got  off  and  tried  to  walk, 
half  leaning  on  the  horse’s  bridle.  After 
a  mile  or  so  he  gave  up,  but  before 
sinking  to  the  ground  he  managed  to 
get  some  of  the  chinchona  bark  out  of 
his  case  and  took  a  heroic  dose  of  the 
bitter  stuff.  Then,  shaking  even  more 
violently,  he  crawled  into  the  hot  sun¬ 
shine  and  lay  there  waiting,  half  uncon¬ 
scious,  for  the  violent  chills  to  subside. 

His  faithful  companion,  the  horse, 
stood  for  a  while  cropping  a  little 
browse  or  some  of  the  forest  grass, 
occasionally  stopping  to  look  in  won¬ 
derment  at  her  master.  Then  Jim  or¬ 
dered  : 

“Go  on  home!  If  you  go  home  alone, 
maybe  they’ll  come  after  me.” 

But  she  was  i*eluctant  to  leave  and 
only  did  so  after  he  picked  up  a  stone 
and  feebly  threw  it  at  her. 

M  ANY  times  that  summer  Jim  had 
witnessed  the  different  stages  of  the 
racking  chills  and  fever,  and  now,  as 
objectively  as  he  was  able  to,  he 
watched  its  effect  on  himself,  thinking 
half-humorously  that  a  doctor  ought 
to  be  sick  once  in  a  while  in  order  to 
understand  how  his  patients  felt. 

But  there  wasn’t  much  humor  about 
it  when  the  fever  finally  came.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  literally  on 
fire  inside  and  out.  He  thought  he 
would  give  anything  in  his  power,  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world,  for  a  drink  of  cold 
water.  But  he  had  no  strength  even 
to  get  to  the  nearby  stream. 

“If  I  could  only  get  home,”  he 
thought,  “they’d  give  me  a  drink.” 

As  the  afternoon  waned,  he  sank 
into  a  half  stupor  and  began  to  dream 
of  the  snowbanks  where  he  had  played 
as  a  boy,  imagining  that  he  was  bury¬ 
ing  his  burning  body  in  a  drift  and 
filling  his  mouth  full  of  the  delicious 
coldness.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  that 
his  dream  had  come  true,  for  someone 
was  offering  him  snow — no,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  it  was  water — cold  water 
— delicious  water.  He  came  out  of  his 
dream  to  realize  that  it  was  water  and 
that  someone  was  there  beside  him.  As 
his  brain  cleared  a  little,  he  looked  up 
to  find  that  Hannah  had  her  arm 
around  his  neck  and  shoulders,  sup¬ 
porting  him,  while  with  the  other  ham 
she  was  holding  a  flask  of  water  to  his 
mouth. 

After  he  had  taken  a  mouthful,  she 
tore  off  part  of  her  petticoat,  pouieo 
water  on  it,  and  began  to  bathe  his 
face  and  neck.  Still  only  partly  con¬ 
scious  and  remembering  how  he  har 
washed  Polly’s  face  with  water  a  shoi 
time  before,  Jim’s  thoughts  of  P°  / 
and  Hannah  became  mixed  and  he  mui 
mured : 

“Turn  about  is  fair  play.” 

“What  did  you  say,  Jim?”  asked 
Hannah.  “What’s  the  matter  ?  ( 

Now  he  recognized  her  fully  all“ 
did  not  make  the  mistake  of  repeatm-, 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pape) 
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SIX  LITTLE  GUINEA  PIGS 


I 

These  healthy  13-year-oids  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  are  helping  Cornell 
University  conduct  an  experiment  to 
find  out  how  much  iron  a  13-year-old 
girl  needs  in  her  diet  for  good  health. 
Close  tabs  are  kept  on  the  food  they 
eat,  and  one  girl  a  week  acts  as  record- 
keeper.  Here  Nancy  Shipherd  makes 
after-lunch  entries  for  her  fellow 
guinea  pigs:  (left  to  right)  Patsy  An¬ 
derson,  Hester  Vann,  Judy  DeKay, 
Nancy  Shipherd,  Nancy  Mcllroy  and 
Margo  Korn. 

The  girls  are  spending  their  entire 


summer  vacation  in  one  of  the  spaci¬ 
ous  homemaking  apartments  of  the 
College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell. 
They  help  “keep  house”,  but  also  have 
plenty  of  time  for  fun,  including  pic¬ 
nics,  hikes,  concerts,  tennis,  archery 
horseback  riding,  movies,  and  even  a 
night  off  once  a  week  to  go  home.  In 
charge  of  the  experiment  is  Miss  Dor- 
etta  Schlaphoff,  whose  studies  will 
eventually  enable  her  to  tell  the  world 
not  only  how  much  iron  healthy  13- 
year-olds  require  in  their  diet,  but  also 
how  they  respond  to  certain  levels  of 
calcium  and  nitrogen. — Marion  Stocker. 


Constant  saw  them  coming  and  hurried 
across  the  clearing  to  help  get  Jim  to 
the  cabin.  At  the  door  he  sank  down 
unconscious.  The  women  picked  him 
up,  carried  him  to  his  bunk  in  the  side 
bedroom,  and  put  him  to  bed.  After  a 
while  he  awoke  and  became  conscious 
of  Hannah  bending  over  him  bathing 
his  face  and  neck  with  cold  water. 
Smiling  wanly,  he  asked  her  to  get  the 
chinchona  bark  from  his  medicine  kit. 
He  swallowed  another  dose  of  the  afv- 
ful  stuff,  washing  it  down  with  great 
gulps  of  cold  water,  and  soon  drifted 
off  into  a  restful  sleep. 


THE  SETTLERS 

(Continued  from  opposite  page) 


his  words.  Instead  he  said,  weakly: 

“I’m  tired  out,  Hannah,  like  most  of 
the  settlers.  And  when  we  are  tired,  we 
get  things.  I’ve  got  the  fever.  How  did 
you  know  I  was  here?” 

“Your  horse  came  home.  It’s  only  a 
little  ways.  We  ought  to  get  you  to 
bed.  The  men  were  away  in  the  fields 
and  I  was  scared,  'fraid  you  had  got 
hurt,  so  I  came  alone.  Can  you  walk 
or  shall  I  go  get  the  men?” 

“I’ll  walk,”  he  said,  stoutly,  “but 
we’d  better  wait  a  little  while.” 

She  continued  to  bathe  his  face  and 
hands  with  the  water.  After  half  an 
hour,  he  said: 

“I  think  I  can  make  it  now.” 

She  helped  him  to  get  into  a  sitting 
position  and  then,  standing  in  front  of 
him,  said: 

“Give  me  your  hands.” 

He  reached  up  and  she  took  hold  of 
his  hands  and  pulled  him  to  his  feet, 
but  he  was  too  weak  to  stand  and  fell 
forward  into  her  arms.  She  partially 
supported  him  for  a  moment  and  then 
lowered  him  to  the  ground.  He  laughed, 
huskily: 

“Guess  we’ll  have  to  wait  a  little 
longer.” 

“I’ll  go  and  get  some  help.” 

“No,”  he  said.  “I’ll  be  all  right  soori. 
The  fever  is  subsiding.” 

Alter  a  while  they  tried  it  again 
and  this  time  he  was  able  to  stand  un¬ 
steadily.  Drawing  one  of  his  arms 
across  her  strong  young  shoulders,  she 
put  her  arm  around  him  and  together 
they  made  their  way  slowly  along  the 
Path,  while  he  leaned  heavily  on  her 
and  she  talked  cheerily  to  keep  up  his 
courage. 

Its  only  a  mile  or  so,  Jim,”  she 
sa|d-  “How  do  you  feel?” 

A’l  right;,”  he  responded,  trying  to 
'"inrj  confident.  But  he  knew  very  well 
hat.  he  wasn’t  all  right.  The  fire  still 
ag'vi  in  his  veins,  and  at  times  when 

Hied  to  take  a  step  it  seemed  to 


him  as  if  he  were  floating,  that  every¬ 
thing  was  unreal,  everything  except 
the  girl  by  his  side.  Even  in  his  agony, 
Jim  thought  of  Hannah  as  the  most 
real,  secure,  and  dependable  thing  that 
had  ever  come  into  his  life.  Haltingly, 
he  tried  to  tell  her  how  grateful  he  was 
to  her  and  how  much  she  meant  to 
him.  But  Hannah,  knowing  the  half¬ 
conscious  state  he  was  in,  remained 
matter  of  fact,  bending  her  energies  to 
encouraging  him  to  lean  on  her  and  to 
keep  going.  Over  and  over  she  repeated : 

“It’s  only  a  little  ways,  Jim — just  a 
little  ways  farther.” 

At  last  they  came  out  of  the  woods. 


w 

▼  »  HEN  he  again  became  conscious  of 
his  surroundings,  it  was  morning  and 
Hannah  was  just  entering  the  room 
with  some  breakfast.  He  sat  up  in  bed, 
grimacing  a  little  at  his  weaKness.  But 
after  eating  he  got  up  and  dressed  and 
felt  well  except  for  feeling  extremely 
tired. 

In  the  main  cabin  everyone  was  still 
gathered  around  the  early  breakfast 
table,  and,  judging  by  the  silence  that 
greeted  his  entrance,  he  gathered  that 
they  had  been  discussing  him.  After 
he  had  taken  a  seat  among  them,  Nate 
said: 

“We’ve  just  agreed,  Jim,  that  you’ve 
been  making  kind  of  a  fool  of  your¬ 
self,  and  you’ve  got  to  stop  it.  No  man 
can  ride  night  and  day  and  lose  his 
sleep  and  eat  irregularly  as  you  have 
now  for  weeks  and  continue  to  stay 
alive.” 

“What  can  I  do?”  answered  Jim,  a 
little  irritably.  “I’m  a  doctor  and  it 
seems  as  though  someone  in  every  darn 
family  for  miles  around  has  malaria. 
Somebody’s  got  to  take  care  of  them.” 

Then,  half  to  himself,  he  added: 

“Not  that  there’s  much  we  can  do.” 

“Jim,”  said  Nate,  “why  is  everybody 
sick  with  this  one  disease?  What 
causes  it?” 

“Well,  they’ve  got  plenty  of  other 
troubles,  too,  but  of  course  fever  and 
ague  are  the  worst,  and  I’m  not  sure, 
Nate,  what  does  cause  it  The  settlers 
all  believe  that  it  is  in  the  air  in  these 
swamps  and  that  you’re  more  liable  to 
get  it  nights  than  in  the  daytirhe.  So 
they  try  to  shut  out  the  night  air.  Just 
as  if  all  air  isn’t  night  air! 

“Tips  is  a  swampy  country,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  it  does  seem  that  those 
who  live  nearest  the  swamps  have  the 
most  trouble  with  malaria.  But  I  don’t 
know.” 

Half  to  himself,  he  added: 

“Maybe  some  time  we  will  know. 
Maybe  some  time  we’ll  find  that  ma¬ 
laria  is  caused  by  some  mosquito  or  fly 
or  something  else  that  breeds  in  great 
quantities  in  these  swamps.” 


FUN  FOR  THE  YOUNGSTERS — We  constructed  a  farm  pond  lost  fall  and  have  made  an 
inexpensive  boat  for  the  kids.  It  was  built  from  a  9x20  truck  tire  tube  and  a  wash- 
tub  which  fits  inside  the  tube  with  a  wooden  form  around  the  top  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  The  side  pqddle  wheels  are  operated  by  hand  cranks.  The  parts  cost  about 
$3,00  and  the  boat  can  be  built  in  the  farm  shop  in  three  or  four  hours.  Some  of  the 
parts  are  welded.  As  you  can  see  in  the  picture,  our  2.1 2»year-old  son  can  operate 
it,  end  yet  it  is  buoyant  enough  to  bold  up  a  150-pound  man. 

There  is  no  danger  from  punctures  because  the  pressure  is  very  low.  If  one  should 
occur,  the  air  would  go  out  slowly.  We  also  made  a  larger  model  for  adults  using 
an  18x24  road  machine  tube. — Kenneth  Owens,  Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 


By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 


The  shutter  clicked  and  forever 
The  clock  hands  came  to  rest. 

And  between  them  she  sat,  demure. 
All  in  her  Sunday  best. 

The  bonnet  with  veil  and  roses. 
Her  wrists  so  soft  and  white. 

And  framed  in  gold  the  fearless 
Look  in  her  eyes  so  bright. 

Never  a  moment  older. 

This  stranger  to  us  all: 

Only  in  Grandfather's  memory 
The  girl  by  the  old  stone  wall 
Sits  with  her  crystal  laughter 
Beyond  the  touch  of  years. 

Charms  with  her  girlish  phrases 
Forgotten  and  futile  tears. 


More  cheerfully,  he  turned  to  the 
group  and  said: 

“Anyway,  if  we  could  get  enough  of 
that  chinchona,  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  I  could  get  enough  of  it  down  you 
folks,  it  would  do  some  good.” 

“What  about  blue  pills?”  inquired 
Constant.  “The  women  folks  around 
here  tell  me  that  there  used  to  be  an 
old  Doc  in  this  country  who  used  what 
they  called  a  blue  pill.” 

“Oh,  I  know  about  that,”  replied 
Jim.  “It  contains  mercury.  I  use  it 
sometimes.  But  the  only  thing  that  I 
am  sure  really  helps  malaria  is  the 
Peruvian  bark. 

“Didn’t  seem  to  help  you  much,” 
said  Constant,  gravely.  “Had  you  been 
taking  your  own  medicine?” 

Jim  looked  a  little  shamefaced. 

“Too  busy!  Besides,  the  supply  is 
limited.  But  I  took  some  after  I  got 
sick.” 

Constant  spoke  severely: 

“Jim  Miller!  Here  you  are  working 
night  and  day,  running  out  your 
strength  and  not  even  taking  your  own 
medicine.  You  ought  to  be  walloped!” 

Jifn  laughed  a  little: 

“Guess  I  got  walloped  all  right,  Con¬ 
stant!  When  that  fever  and  ague  hit3 
you,  you  know  it!”  (To  Be  Continued ) 

—  A.  A.  — 

USE  STUFFING  TO  MAKE 
MEAT  GO  FARTHER 

ONE  WAY  to  make  meat  go  farther 
is  to  use  stuffings  of  various  sorts. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  that  the 
stuffing  itself  can  be  a  real  feature 
of  the  meal.  Try  these: 

SWEET  PICKLE  BREAD  STUFFING 
(For  meat) 

Vi  cup  butter,  Vz  cup  chopped  onion,  1 
quart  Vi-inch  bread  cubes,  Vi  cup  sweet 
piccalilli  or  sweet  pickles,  Vi  teaspoon 
salt,  VB  teaspoon  pepper,  Vi  cup  milk  or 
water,  Vs  teaspoon  sage  or  marjoram. 

Melt  butter  in  a  skillet;  add  onion 
and  saute  until  tender.  Pour  over  bread 
cubes,  pickle,  salt,  pepper  and  sage. 
Add  milk  and  mix  well.  Makes  3  cups 
stuffing. 

APPLE-RAISIN  STUFFING 
iFor  meat  or  duck) 

lVt  cups  chopped,  peeled  apples,  Vi  cup 
seedless  raisins,  washed,  1  quart  soft 
bread  crumbs,  2  tablespoons  melted  but¬ 
ter,  Vs  cup  sugar,  Vi  teaspoon  salt.  Dash 
of  pepper,  Vi  cup  milk. 

Combine  apples,  washed  raisins, 
bread  crumbs,  butter,  sugar,  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  milk.  Makes  1  quart  stuffing. 

CARROT  BREAD  STUFFING 
(For  meat,  fish  or  poultry) 

Vi  cup  drippings  or  shortening,  3  cups 
Vi  inch  bread  cubes,  t  cup  finely  grated 
raw  carrots,  Vi  cup  finely  chopped  onion, 

<.  eggs,  beaten,  1  teaspoon  salt,  Vi  cup 
bouillon.  •  * 

Melt  drippings;  add  bread  cubes, 
carrots,  onion,  beaten  eggs  and  salt. 
Add  bouillon  and  mix  well.  Makes  2Va 
cups  stuffing. 
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(4)  We  are  not  as  sure  of  the  wilting 
technique  as  we  have  been.  This  is  not 
because  we  can’t  make  good  grass  sil¬ 
age  this  way.  It  is  rather  because  wilt¬ 
ing  involves  a  separate  operation — 
mowing  and  windrowing — and  because 
(perhaps  you’ll  want  to  hold  your  hats 
here)  we’re  becoming  convinced  that 
we  might  as  well  put  our  grain  in  the 
silo  along  with  the  grass  anyway,  an<l| 
simply  feed  richer  silage  and  less  grain 
to  our  cattle  in  the  winter. 

If  this  is  right,  we  might  as  well  use 
the  grain  as  a  dryer  for  grass  which  is 
carrying  too  mucn  moisture  and  forget 
about  wilting. 

(5)  Here  again  you  may  want  to 
hold  your  hats.  We  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  most  efficient  way  to 
harvest  at  least  part  of  our  oat  crop 
in  the  future  may  be  to  cut  the  oats 
for  silage  just  as  they  go  into  the  soft 
dough  stage  and  mix  them  about  fifty- 
fifty  with  second  cutting  alfalfa  and 
ladino  clover,  which  we  can  have  ready 
at  the  same  time  provided  we  cut  the 
stands  the  first  time  very  early  in  June. 

We  tried  a  little  of  this  kind  of  sil¬ 
age  last  winter  and  while  I  wasn’t  here 
to  observe  the  feeding  results  myself, 
the  boys  tell  me  they  never  fed  any¬ 
thing  like  it  for  milk. 

Of  course,  one  reason  for  cutting  the 
oats  this  early  would  be  to  protect 
the  grass  seedings  in  them.  Given  nor¬ 
mal  rainfall,  these  seedings  would  come 
on  and  make  a  cutting  of  nice  fall  grass 
for  hay  or  silage.  Also,  cutting  the  oats 
this  early  will  get  away  from  lodging 
which  is  always  serious  with  us  when 
we  grow  a  really  good  crop. 

We  Shall  Experiment 

So  that  this  season  may  not  get  en¬ 
tirely  away  from  us  without  our  learn¬ 


ing  something  new,  we  propose  to  start 
filling  a  14x36  silo  on  August  9th  with 
a  mixture  of  second-cutting  alfalfa  and 
brome  grass.  The  alfalfa  will  be  in  full 
bloom.  We  shall  use  a  direct-cut  field 
chopper  and  chop  the  mixture  as  finely 
as  possible. 

It  will  not  be  wilted,  of  course,  so 
when  the  loads  come  to  the  silo  we  shall 
mix  into  each  load  about  5  per  cent,  by 
weight,  of  this  year’s  new  crop  oats. 

When  this  silo  is  full,  we  shall  fill 
it  rather  slowly  so  as  to  get  all  we  can 
into  it;  we  shall  seal  it  off  with  sulphur 
dioxide  gas. 

Next  winter,  we  will  use  this  silage, 
made  out  of  second-cutting  alfalfa, 
second  crop  brome  grass,  and  ground 
new  crop  oats  (the  proportions  by 
weight  I  think  will  run  about  75  per 
cent  alfalfa,  20  per'  cent  brome  grass 
and  weeds,  and  5  per  cent  ground  oats) 
as  the  only  feed  for  a  bunch  of  heifers 
we  plan  to  breed  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  We  will  keep  it  before  them  all 
the  time  and  let  them  run  loose  in  a  pen. 

Sealing  Silos 

Another  new  thing  we  are  learning 
about  this  year  is  sealing  off  silos  with 
sulphur  dioxide  gas.  We  have  sealed 
off  a  silo  in  which — believe  it  or  not — 
the  total  spoilage  to  date  is  less  than 
one  inch  deep. 

We  shall  check  this  very  favorable 
experience  on  the  silo  we  fill  in  August, 
and  we  are  getting  another  check  on 
the  gas  sealing  off  the  trench  silo  (see 
picture)  on  Governor  Dewey’s  farm. 

All  of  this  nets  down  to  the  fact  that 
after  having  put  up  grass  silage  for 
fourteen  years,  we  have  apparently 
only  scratched  the  surface  in  finding 
out  how  best  to  deliver  pasture  quality 
grass  into  a  cow’s  manger  in  January. 


Pastures  and  Silage 

Pasturage  and  grass  silage  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  our  chief  concern.  In  fact, 
one  reason  for  going  back  into  poultry 
quite  heavily  is  to  get  hen  manure  for 
our  ladino  and  brome  grass  pastures. 

Using  pen  stables  as  we  do,  there  is 
too  much  straw  in  the  manure  for  top 
dressing  pastures.  We’ve  tried  it,  always 
with  the  result  that  the  cows  refuse  for 
months  to  graze  the  manured  areas. 

Also  many  of  our  pastures  are  hilly. 
We  can  get  around  them  with  a  tractor 
and  manure  spreader  provided  we  start 
out  at  the  top  of  the  knolls.  So  we  plan 
to  draw  hen  manure  up  on  the  top  of 
our  hills  with  a  truck  and  spread  it. 
from  these  points  of  vantage. 

In  short,  one  reason  for  stepping  up 
our  poultry  is  to  strengthen  our  pas¬ 
ture  improvement  program. 

Our  objective  is  a  full  6  y2  months’ 
pastutage  for  an  ever-increasing 
amount  of  livestock,  pastures  always 
good  enough  so  that  a  cow  can  fill  up 
on  them  in  an  hour. 

As  for  grass  silage,  we’ve  been  sold 
on  it  too  long  to  change  our  attitude, 
except  it’s  worth  noting  that  our  ex¬ 
perience  this  summer  has  confirmed 
our  faith  in  the  crop. 

As  I  write  this  on  August  1st,  wc 
have  good  second  cuttings  on  all  our 
meadows.  In  fact,  we  took  off  some 
second  cuttings  during  the  last  half 


Th  is  picture  was  taken  on  Governor  Dewey's  farm  at  Pawling, 
N.  Y.,  on  July  28th.  It  shows  the  hundred  foot  long  trench 
silo  which  the  Governor  has  filled  this  summer  with  close 
to  400  tons  of  grass  silage.  In  the  picture  a  tractor-drawn 
trailer  is  being  unloaded  as  it  is  driven  through  the  trench. 
A  rope,  attached  to  a  deadman,  is  hooked  to  another  rope 
attached  to  a  false  dashboard  in  the  trailer,  and  as  the  trailer 
is  driven  through  the  trench,  its  load  is  pulled  out  and  spread. 
When  the  trailer  is  empty,  the  dashboard  is  replaced  with 


the  rope  attached  to  it  trailing  out  the  back  and  *  ®  r' 
is  ready  for  another  load.  Constant  driving  back  or 

through  the  trench  with  the  tractor  and  trailer  and  the  »urn^ 
truck,  which  the  Governor  also  used,  packed  the  choppe 
grass  very  hard.  When  completely  full,  the  siloge 
mounded  up  so  that  when  covered  with  waterproof  P°P®^' 
held  down  by  a  layer  of  ground  limestone,  it  sheds  wa  ^ 
The  silage  will  be  removed  from  the  trench  with  a 
fork  on  a  tractor  and  drawn  to  the  dairy  barn  in  a  dump  truC 


of  July. 

It  would  have  been  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  harvest  this  beau¬ 
tiful  forage  had  we  not  gotten  the  firsr 
crops  of  grass  off  the  fields  early  by 
making  silage  of  them. 

* 

Xew  Practices 

However,  as  I  look  ahead  to  the 
grass  silage  we  shall  put  up  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  I  am  beginning  to  think  about 
some  new  practices  we  shall  try  out. 
I’ll  put  down  here  a  few  we’re  think¬ 
ing  about: 

(1)  We  are  definitely  going  to  try 
out  a  trench  silo  next  year.  There  are 
several  reasons  in  addition  to  saving 
money  on  the  cost  of  storage  for  sil¬ 
age  why  the  trench  silo  interests  us. 
For  one  thing  we  would  like  to  cut  out 
the  expense  of  blowing  chopped  grass 
away  up  in  the  air  and  then  climbing 
up  and  throwing  it  down  again. 

(2)  We  believe  that  if  proper  pres¬ 
sures  can  be  applied,  grass  need  not  be 
chopped  at  all  if  it  is  cut  early  enough, 
or  anyway  need  not  be  chopped  as  fine 
as  we  now  have  to  chop  it  to  make 
really  first  quality  silage  in  an  upright 
silo,  particularly  one  that  isn’t  very  tall. 

(3)  We  believe  the  tractor-mounted 
manure  fork  has  changed  the  whole 
grass  silage  picture  by  providing  us 
with  a  piece  of  equipment  which  can 
be  used  to  remove  grass  silage  from 
a  trench  whether  the  grass  has  been 
chopped  or  ensiled  without  chopping. 


HIS  HAS  been  a  summer  or 
adjustments  at  Sunnygables. 
Last  summer  was,  too,  only 
now  there’s  a  healthy  differ¬ 
ence. 

Following  my  serious  illness  in  Jan¬ 
uary  ’47,  it  seemed  both  wise  and  ne¬ 
cessary  to  decentralize  the  farming 
operations  which  were  then  heading  up 
here.  In  working  out  this  decentral¬ 
ization,  it  seemed  for  more  than  a  year 
that  every  step  had  to  be  backwards. 
Late  this  spring,  however,  we  turned 
the  corner.  We  had  the  operation  de¬ 
centralized  both  as  to  ownership  and 
management,  and  it  was  again  possible 
to  plan  for  the  future  and  to  take 
steps  forward. 

More  Diversification 

For  two  or  three  years  prior  to  my 
illness,  we  had  been  moving  steadily 
toward  more  and  more  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Our  objective  was  to  produce  % 
million  pounds  of  milk  a  year  at  the 
rate  of  500  pounds  per  man  per  day. 
We  were  making  real  strides  toward 
accomplishing  this  goal,  too. 

As  we  are  now  set  up,  Boots  Poel- 
voorde,  who  bought  a  couple  of  the 
farms,  will  get  back  this  fall  into  a 
40-cow  dairy,  backed  up  by  about  as 
many  head  of  young  and  dry  stuff. 

Jack  Conner  will  also  have  a  small 
dairy  operation  at  Sunnygables  based 
on  a  purebred  Brown  Swiss  herd.  In 
addition,  however,  the  boys  who  have 
taken  over  the  operation  will  grow 
some  cash  crops,  will  get  into  poultry 
quite  heavily,  and  will  keep  some  hogs 
and  sheep. 

Within  another  six  months  I  think 
our  whole  operation  will  be  safer  than 
it  was  two  years  ago,  and  in  better 
shape  to  take  the  price  declines  for 
which  we  all  must  be  on  the  alert. 
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GROWTH:  When  GENERAL  MILLS 
was  organized  20  years  ago  the 
company  had  three  grocery  pro¬ 
ducts.  Today  there  are  12  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  grocery  products, 
and  the  bakery,  family  flour,  and 
animal  feed  business  has  also  ex¬ 
panded.  In  addition,  the  company's 
complete  product  line  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  through  a  policy  of  diversi¬ 
fication,  to  include  a  variety  of 
items  such  as  fatty  acids,  pharma¬ 
ceuticals,  home  appliances,  packag¬ 
ing  machinery.  Among  the  best- 
known  grocery  products  are  Wheat- 
ies.  Gold  Medal  "Kitchen-tested" 
Enriched  Flour  and  Bisquick. 

BORDEAUX:  Two  valuable  book¬ 
lets  are  available  from  the 
PHELPS-DODGE  REFINING  COR¬ 
PORATION,  40  Wall  Street,  New 
York  5,  New  York.  They  are,  “Bor¬ 
deaux  Controls  Late  Blight  on  To¬ 
matoes”  and  “Basic  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate — Fungicide  for  Your  Sprays 
and  Dusts.” 

MINERALS:  "Hidden  Hunger"  is 
the  title  of  a  booklet  published  by 
NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New  York.  It  explains  the 
results  of  lack  in  the  ration  of  es¬ 
sential  elements  needed  by  live¬ 
stock. 

FM  RADIO:  When  the  Rural 
Radio  Network  went  on  the  air  re¬ 
cently,  it  naturally  stepped  up  the 
demand  for  FM  receiving  sets.  The 
GLF  STORE  in  your  area  will  have 
an  excellent  FM  radio  receiver  at 
reasonable  cost. 

FREEZING:  the  American  sugar 

REFINING  COMPANY  of  120  Wall 
Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  without  cost 
their  Home-Freeze  Recipe  Book  con¬ 
taining  complete  instructions  for 
home  freezing  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

LIVESTOCK:  The  empire  live¬ 
stock  MARKETING  COOPERA¬ 
TIVE  ot  Ithaca,  New  York,  has 
plans  for  a  new  livestock  market  at 
Caledonia  in  western  New  York.  It 
is  expected  that  it  will  start  opera¬ 
tions  sometime  in  the  fall. 

CLEAN  MILK:  Keeping  the  bac¬ 
teria  content  of  milk  low  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  fight.  For  the  B-K  plan  of 
dairy  sanitation,  write  to  Depart¬ 
ment  AA,  B-K  Division,  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  SALT  MANUFACTURING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania. 

LIGHTNING:  Lightning  and  how 
it  can  be  controlled  is  fully  explain¬ 
ed  in  a  booklet  “Flash  and  it 
Strikes.”  There  is  no  charge  for 
this  booklet;  simply  write  H.  E. 
McKenney  ELECTRA  PROTEC¬ 
TION  COMPANY,  Department  AA, 
11  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  New 
York. 


This  RALSTON-PURINA  Feed  Mill 
Went  into  operation  about  August 
1  ot  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont.  It  re¬ 
placed  a  smaller  plant  which  Purina 
has  operated  since  1929  and  in¬ 
creases  the  former  capacity  five- 
^aid.  The  old  plant  will  be  used  for 
®*tra  storage  facilities. 


Service  Bureau 


By  H.  L.  CO  SLIVE 


BE  SI  RE  YOU  ARE 
COVERED 

“We  bought  a  car  on  a  time  payment 
plan.  After  it  was  paid  for,  we  decided  to 
continue  our  liability  insurance  in  the 
same  company  that  issued  the  previous 
policy.  We  sent  a  check,  but  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  policy  or  any  answer,  and  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  the  policy  is  in 
force.” 

We  checked  this  with  the  finance 
company  who  replied  that  the  original 
policy  was  issued  by  a, mutual  company 
and  that  the  policy  had  a  clause  which 
stated,  “Within  a  period  not  exceeding 
one  year  after  the  expiration  date,  the 
policy  holder  may  he  assessed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  premium  of  the 
policy.” 

Such  an  assessment  was  made  and 
the  insurance  company  assumed  the 
check  the  subscriber  sent  was  to  pay 
this  assessment.  The  subscriber  as¬ 
sumed  it  was  for  a  new  policy.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  meantime,  our  subscriber 
was  not  covered  by  insurance  on  the 
car,  which  in  our  opinion  is  the  most 
important  point.  Many  a  car  owner 
states  that  under  present-day  condi¬ 
tions  he  would  not  consider  driving  a 
car  a  day  without  insurance  coverage. 

In  spite  of  the  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  reader,  the  deal  was 
entirely  “above  board.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

WASTING  MONEY 

“I  would  like  information  about  the 

-  company,  which  sells  a  medical 

preparation.  I  have  taken  their  prepara¬ 
tion  for  almost  a  year  and  seem  to  be 
about  the  same.” 

Obviously,  the  buying  of  any  medi¬ 
cine  through  the  mail  means  that  the 
patient  must  make  his  own  diagnosis, 
which,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  is 
more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  right. 
There  was  a  time  when  patent  medi¬ 
cines  were  popular  but  that  time  is 
largely  past,  although  the  presence  of 
such  preparations  on  the  market  indi¬ 
cate  there  are  still  some  people  who 
believe  in  fairies. 

—  a.  a _ 

RUINED  MOTOR 

“We  recently  had  a  motor  ruined  by  low 
voltage.  The  power  company  says  that 
they  are  not  responsible  for  the  damage 
and  that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  a 
tree  which  fell  onto  a  wire.  Is  the  com¬ 
pany  right  or  should  they  have  the  motor 
repaired?” 

The  basis  for  all  claims  for  damages 
is  negligence,  and  doubtless  the  power 
company  can  show  that  they  remedied 
this  situation  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
under  the  circumstances.  Therefore 
they  would  not  be  liable.  In  such  cases, 
damage  can  be  avoided  by  turning  off 
motors  until  the  power  comes  back  at 
full  voltage. 


Claims  Recently  Settled 
By  tlie  Service  Bureau 

Mrs.  Edith  Hoff.  Nananoch .  17.96 

(Money  returned  on  order  not  received) 

Mr.  Junior  Wolfer,  Centerville. .  1.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Archer.  Sidney  Center . .  8.00 

(Fay  for  articles  and  exhibits) 

Mr.  Walter  Crossett,  Arkocrt . . .  21.63 

(Pay  for  etuts) 

Mrs.  Aloney  M.  Dewey,  Dickinson  Center .  5.10 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnham.  Westbrookville . .  6.90 

(Refund  on  order  not  received) 

Mrs.  Leon  Sawyer.  Ticonderoqa  . . .  36.69 

(Refund  on  order  not  received) 

Mrs.  Henry  Klein.  Me'ville  . .  1.50 

(Refund  on  subscription) 

Mr.  Walter  Christensen.  Canastota . .  34.32 

(Adjustment  on  mail  order) 

Mr.  Evander  Bates.  Rome . . . .  10.88 

(Adjustment  on  chicks) 

Mr.  Cecil  Francisco.  Bainbridqe . .  32.50 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Huqh  VanPatten.  Cooperstown . .  17.78 

(Adjustment  on  mail  order) 

Mr.  James  Todd,  De  Puyster .  3.75 

(Adjustment  on  bulbs  ordered) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  Perley  Pingree.  Denmark .  2.50 

(Refuud  an  Roods  ordered  but  not  received) 

Mrs.  Hubert  Hughes.  Scarboro . .  1.00 

(Adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

VERMONT 

Mr*.  F.  P.  Dwinell.  Bradford . . 2,00 

(Adjustment  on  mail  order) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  Clarencs  Saunders.  Harmony  _ _  5.00 

(Refund  on  plants  not  received) 


hat  turn 

will  the  weather  take? 


eyes  as  sharp  as  those  of  any  farmer,  railroads  watch  the  weather 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  Acting  on  reports 
of  current  crop  conditions,  railroads  concentrate  cars  in  advance  of 
actual  harvest.  They  try  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  the  right  kinds  of 
cars,  at  the  right  places,  at  the  right  times— to  move  each  crop  as  it  is 
ready  for  shipment. 

Improved  farm  equipment  makes  harvesting  of  many  crops  faster  and 
more  efficient  .  .  .  creating  shorter  and  sharper  loading  peaks.  Railroads 
work  faster  and  more  efficiently,  too.  They  are  constantly  improving 
their  roadbeds,  terminals  and  other  facilities.  And  they  are  purchasing 
all  types  of  cars  as  fast  as  the  builders  can  provide  them. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  move  record  crops  as  they  are  harvested. 
But  last  year,  the  railroads  moved  more  grain  and  grain  products  than 
ever  before.  This  year  they  hope  to  do  even  better  in  handling  the  na¬ 
tion’s  crops. 

To  continue  to  improve  the 
world’s  finest  mass  transportation 
system  the  railroads  must  he 
allowed  to  earn  enough  to  keep 
them  financially  sound  . . .  so  they 
can  attract  the  additional  capital 
needed  for  new  equipment  and 
new  and  better  facilities. 
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*  he  next  generation  of  agriculture— tomorrow's 
farmer  and  farm  wife— can  be  found  on  thousands  of 
farms  throughout  the  New  York  Milkshed,  working,  playing 
and  learning.  The  needs  of  these  young  people  are  great  if  they 
are  to  grow  into  a  fine  group  of  men  and  women.  Yet,  their  greatest 
need  is  the  assurance  that  farming  offers  a  sound  prosperous  future. 

Today,  the  Dairymen's  League  is  working  to  give  them  that  assurance. 
The  efforts  of  the  League  are  directed  toward  making  dairy  farming  a  bet¬ 
ter  business  and  the  dairy  farm  a  better  place  on  which  to  work  and  live. 

The  League  is  doing  this  in  a  number  of  ways:  by  assuring  its  members 
of  a  steady,  year-round  market  for  all  of  their  milk  through  League-owned 
facilities;  by  constantly  working  for  a  fair  price  for  milk  through  represen¬ 
tation  at  milk  hearings;  by  presenting  farmers'  problems  to  the  milk-consum¬ 
ing  public;  and  by  joining  with  all  farm  organizations  to  help 
secure  the  future  of  farming. 

That  is  the  job  which  the  Dairymen's  League  is  doing  today. 

It  is  a  job  that  calls  for  the  combined  efforts  of  all  dairy 
farmers  in  the  New  York  Milkshed,  working  together  in 
one  producer's  organization. 

Today's  youth  are  dependent  on  you.  What  are 
you  doing  to  make  their  future  secure? 
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on  the  use  students  would  and  should  make 
of  the  things  they  are  learning.  Spelling, 
which  is  useful  for  writing  and  reading,  has 
come  to  be  taught  not  only  through  spelling 
drills  but  by  actual  writing  and  reading.  The 
teaching  of  reading,  which  is  useful  for  con¬ 
veying  printed  ideas  to  the  mind,  has  come  to 
be  concentrated  more  on  meaning  and  less  on 
mere  sound.  School  ( Continued  on  Page  18) 


they  completed  high  school.  And  don’t  let 
anybody  tell  you  differently. 

There  will  be  people  who  will  try  to  tell 
you  differently.  All  too  often,  we  are  told: 
“High  school  students  today  can’t  spell.” 
“High  school  graduates  can’t  use  arithmetic.” 
“High  School  pupils  don’t  know  the  facts  of 
American  history.”  Or,  to  sum  it  all  up: 
“High  school  students  need  to  get  back  to 
learning  the  three  R’s  as  well  as  their  grand¬ 
fathers  did.” 

Modern  education  has  its  shortcomings, 
without  question.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that  it 
is  better  education  than  the  education  your 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had.  Before  I  give 
you  some  of  the  evidence  that  proves  it  to  be 
a  fact,  may  I  say  something,  briefly,  about 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  high 


part  of  preparation  for  life:  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  home  economics,  agricul¬ 
ture,  citizenship,  group  living.  Along 
with  these  changes  has  come  also  a 
change  in  methods  of  teaching. 
More  and  more,  the  effort  has  been 
to  teach  students  not  alone  through 
formal  study  but  also  through  ac¬ 
tual  doing.  Emphasis  has  been  put 


IGH  SCHOOL  commencement 
addresses,  traditionally,  are 
likely  to  be  filled  with  warn¬ 
ings  to  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class.  It  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  commencement  speak¬ 
ers  to  point  out  to  the  gradu¬ 
ates  the  lacks  in  their  education  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  they  will  face  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  adult  life.  But  I  intend  to  depart  from  that 
tradition.  I  am  going  to  congratulate  you  not 
only  for  your  very  real  achievement  in  having 
completed  satisfactorily  four  years  of  high 
school,  but  also  because,  as  a  result  of  the  ed¬ 
ucation.  you  have  acquired,  you  should  be 
already  equipped  in  large  measure  to  become 
citizens  and  to  take  your  part  in  the  life  of 
your  community. 

You  have  acquired  a  good  education.  It  is 
an  education  not  only  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  can  be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
but  it  is  distinctly  better  than  the  education 
your  father  or  your  grandfather  had  when 


By  FRANCIS  T.  SPACLDI AC 

New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education 

I 

school  education  since  your  fathers  and  your 
grandfathers  went  to  school. 

First  of  all,  the  numbers  of  pupils  have 
changed.  In  1880  there  were  only  about. 
67,000  high  school  students  in  all  of  New 
York  State.  In  1915,  thirty-five  years  later, 
the  number  had  grown  to  about  127,000.  And 
in  1941 — just  before  the  war — it  was  more 
than  741,000. 

Second,  the  subjects  studied  have  changed. 
They  have  changed  in  part  simply  because 
there  are  more  things  in  the  world  now  to 
learn  about  than  there  used  to  be:  aviation, 
electronics,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  economics  of  prosperity  and  depres¬ 
sion,  the  atomic  bomb,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  The  subjects  taught  have  changed  also 
because  they  now  include  many  things  that 
were  formerly  not  necessary  for  a  high  school 
curriculum  because  they  were  not  an  essential 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Nearly  every  time  that  people  get  to  discussing  school  matters,  someone  comes 
up  with  the  statement  that  the  schools  do  not  do  as  good  a  job  of  teaching  fundamentals  as  they 
did  years  ago.  Often,  however,  you  find  that  the  folks  who  make  this  criticism  have  never  visited 
a  modern  schoolroom  or  gone  to  a  school  meeting,  and  so  they  have  little  real  knowledge  of 
what  teachers  and  schools  are  doing  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  much  better  job  is  being  done  today  in  teaching  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic,  spelling,  and  the  other  fundamentals  than  has  ever  been  done  before  and,  in  addition,  the 
schools  arc  doing  many  other  things  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  meet  the  problems  of  life.  In 
the  graduation  address  on  this  page,  given  at  the  Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  High  School  Commencement 
last  June,  Commissioner  Spaulding  tells  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  schools  and  proves 
that  present-day  high  school  students  are  getting  a  much  better  education  than  Grandpa  got  in  the 

good  old  days. 


Time  to  Select 
A  G.L.F.  Hybrid 


* 


Most  FARMERS  are  now  looking  over  their  corn  crop,  comparing 
it  with  that  of  their  neighbors  and  asking  themselves,  “Is  the  yield 
satisfactory?”  “Does  it  stand  well?”  “Does  it  make  the  most  of  growing- 
season  and  fertility?” 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  using  a  G.L.F.  Hybrid  this  year  to  meet 
these  requirements. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  why  G.L.F.  Hybrids  continue  to  gain 
in  popularity  with  so  many  Northeastern  farmers. 


].•  Quality  is  High 

Corns  selected  for  the  G.L.F  line  are  the  best 
of  hundreds  of  varieties  which  could  be  grown  in 
G.L.F  territory  Their  high  yields  have  been 
proven  in  unbiased  tests  run  by  the  agricultural 
colleges. 

•  Prices  Are  Reasonable 

9 

G.L.F.  Hybrids  are  reasonably  priced  because 
they  are  grown  in  favorable  corn  growing  areas 
where  yields  are  high,  quality  is  excellent  and 


production  costs  per  bushel  are  low.  Furthermore, 
since  G.L.F.  Hybrids  are  handled  through  G.L.F. 
Service  Agencies,  no  special  distribution  system  is 
needed.  This  keeps  handling  costs  at  a  minimum. 

•  They  Fit  Your  Farm 

There  is  a  G.L.F.  Hybrid  to  fit  the  growing- 
conditions  of  every  farm  in  G.L.F.  territory.  The 
varieties  especially  suited  for  your  community  are 
available  through  your  G.L.F  Service  Agency. 

You’ll  find  there  are  no  better  corns  at  any 
price.  Place  your  order  now  for  next  year’s  com. 


Hear  These  G.L.F.  Radio  Programs  Over  Rural  Radio  Network: 

“The  World  At  Noon,”  Monday  through  Saturday,  from  12  Noon  to  12:15  (E.D.T.)  and  “Let’s  Look  At  The  News,” 
Sundays,  from  6:00  to  6:30  p.m.  (E.D.T.).  Heard  on  the  following  Rural  Radio  Network  FM  Stations: 

WFNF — Wethersfield — The  Niagara  Frontier  Station  107.7  megs.;  WVBT — Bristol  Center — The  Genesee  Valley 
Station  101.9  megs.;  WVFC — Ithaca — The  Finger  Lakes  Station  95.1  megs.;  WVCN — DeRuyter — ' The  Central  New 
York  Station  105.1  megs.;  WVCV — Cherry  Valley— The  Cherry  Valley  Station  101.9  megs.;  WGHF— New  York  (Affiliate) 
— 101.9  megs.;  WSLB — Ogdensburg  (Affiliate) — 106.1  megs.;  WVBN — Turin — The  Black  River  Station  107.7  megs. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  \  of*  ices,  terrace  hill,  itijaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


WHEAT  SEED  AND  FERTILIZER 

Wheat  is  gaining  in  popularity  as  a  crop  thaty 
well-suited  for  Northeastern  farms.  It  yields 
nearly  twice  as  many  feed  units  per  acre  as  oats, 
and  it  can  be  sown  in  the  fail  to  ease  spring  work. 
Wheat  helps  spread  the  summer  work  too,  as  it 
comes  in  just  ahead  of  the  oat  harvest. 

College  specialists  say  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
getting  a  good^yield  of  wheat  is  to  plow  several 
weeks  ahead  of  sowing  to  give  the  seed-bed  time 
to  settle.  A  well-fitted  seed-bed  is.  necessary  to 
give  the  wheat  a  good  send-off. 

The  next  step  is  to  plant  early,  using  treated 
seed  of  a  variety  recommended  for  the  locality. 
In  New  York  State,  “Yorkwin”  and  “Cornell  595” 
are  the  white  wheats  recommended  for  milling 
and  feed.  Wheat  fertilizers  for  New  York  State 
farms  include  6-12-6  for  average  well-fertilized 
land,  6-18-6  on  soils  not  previously  well  fertilized, 
and  5-10-10  for  sandy  soils.  20%  Gran-Phosphate 
with  manure  also  is  recommended. 

In  Pennsylvania,  “Thorne”  and  “Nu  Red” 
both  red  wheats,  give  good  yields.  With  manure 
or  after  heavily  fertilized  crops,  Gran-Phosphate 
is  recommended.  Soil  which  has  had  no  manure 
for  a  year  can  receive  0-16-8  or  0-14-14,  while  for 
soils  with  1owt  fertility,  4-12-8  or  3-12-6  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

For  New  Jersey,  “Leap’s  Prolific,”  “Thorne” 
and  “Yorkwin”  are  recommended  by  college 
men.  Where  New  Jersey  soils  are  low  in  fertility, 
4-12-8  makes  a  good  fertilizer,  while  on  soils  that 
are  highly  fertile,  4-12-8  is  recommended. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

This  time  of  year,  poultrymen  are  getting  ready 
to  house  their  early  hatched  pullets  since  birds 
coming  into  production  will  lay  better  when  con-' 
fined  to  the  laying  house,  than  if  they  were  left  on 
range. 

Your  Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  has  on 
hand  the  following  supplies  to  get  pullets  ready 
for  their  winter  laying  job. 

Laying  Mash:  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash  is  a  top 
quality  mash  that  keeps  pullets  growing  and 
gives  them  the  additional  nutrients  they  need 
when  they  start  to  lay.  G.L.F. ’s  policy  of  supply¬ 
ing  more  than  the  minimum  requirement  of 
essential,  growth-producing  nutrients  insures 
pullets  of  all  of  the  important  protiens,  vitamins 
and  minerals  that  heavy  production  demands. 

As  soon  as  pullets  start  to  show  good,  red 
combs,  or  when  you  find  the  first  egg,  change 
them  over  from  Growing  Mash  to  G.L.F.  Laying 
Mash. 

Other  Poultry  Supplies:  Your  Local  G.L.F 
Service  Agency  has  available  a  wide  selection  of 
such  other  poultry  equipment  as  feeders,  auto¬ 
matic  waterers,  poultry  fountains,  water  warmers, 
automatic  valves  and  floats,  electric  heaters  and 
metal  nests. 

Stop  by  and  let  the  men  at  your  Local  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency  help  you  select  the  supplies  you 
need  to  start  hens  producing  this  fall. 


Hybrid  Corn  Folder 


Soon,  the  new  G.L.F.  Hybrid  Com 
folder  will  be  in  the  mail,  on  its  way  to 
thousands  of  G.L.F.  patrons  throughout 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania.  The  hybrid  corns  it  de¬ 
scribes  represent  the  best  choice  of  all 
known  available  open  formula  corns. 
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BILL  HUGHES  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  with 
Shelter  Valley  Xmas  Celia,  purchased  last 
fall  from  Jim  Stone  of  Marcellus. 

the  hay  crop  is  small;  therefore,  Bill 
helps  a  neighboring  farmer  put  up  his 
baled  hay  and  takes  hay  instead  of  cash 
wages. 

Bill  has  done  a  considerable  amount 
of  pasture  improvement  to  provide  bet¬ 
ter  grazing  for  his  animals  during  the 
summer.  This  spring,  he  decided  that 
there  might  be  some  money  in  pigs, 
so  he  bought  a  brood  sow.  She  farrowed 
16  pigs  bnt  she  had  too  few  “spigots” 
and  five  of  the  pigs  failed  to  survive. 
Three  will  be  kept  on  the  farm  and 
the  rest  will  be  sold.  Bill  feels  that 
dairying  offers  the  best  long-time  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  his  purebred  sow  has 
been  good  property  this  summer. 

Bill  i§  a  typical  product  of  4-H  and 
F.  F.  A.  training.  He  knows  what  he 
wants  to  do  and  he  is  making  steady 
progress  toward  his  goal. — H.L.G. 


WE  PARENTS  often  feel  that 
our  boys  and  girls  waver 
from  one  ambition  to  another  and 
lose  valuable  time  in  making  up 
their  minds  about  their  life  work. 

At  least  one  fourteen-year-old 
young  man,  Bill  Hughes  of 
Skaneateles,  New  York,  knows 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  has 
made  a  good  start.  Bill  wants  to  be  a 
dairyman.  He  has  finished  one  year  of 
vocational  agriculture  at  the  Skane¬ 
ateles  High  School  and  has  been  a  4-H 
Club  member  for  four  years. 

Bill  now  owns  6  Holsteins  and  has 
had  experience  in  showing  them.  Last 
fall  he  traveled  for  several  weeks  on 
the  show  circuit  as  a  helper  for  Ed 
Harrison,  manager  of  Harden  Farms 
at  Camden,  New  York.  For  some  years, 
Ed  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
American  Agriculturist  and  there  are 
few  men  in  the  country  who  know 
more  about  cows  than  he  does. 


Because  his  animals  are  not  yet  pro¬ 
ducing,  Bill’s  business  has  been  mostly 
outgo  and  very  little  income,  although 
he  sold  one  animal  at  the  Earlville  sale 
about  a  year  ago  for  $450.  To  finance 
his  projects,  Bill  has  worked  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers.  The  fact  that  the 
Hughes  place  on  the  edge  of  the  village 
is  rather  limited  in  area  means  that 


beaded  fiat 

FARMING 


Growing  Up  in  Four-H  Club  Work 


NINE  BOYS  and  girls  in  one  family, 
all  with  4-H  Club  experience,  are 
something  to  see  and  something  to 
write  about.  At  Canton,  New  York,  the 
family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Rodee 
have  that  distinction.  The  club  interest 
of  the  two  boys  who,  incidentally,  are 
the  youngest  of  the  family,  is  in  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins.  Both  are  on  the  County 


4-H  Judging  Squads  for  dairy  and 
poultry,  and  they  have  shown  animals, 
including  those  in  the  picture,  with 
considerable  success. 

Bill,  who  is  thirteen,  has  also  had 
poultry  projects  on  which  he  has  kept 
4-H  home  egg-laying  records,  and  he 
is  Junior  Poultry  Superintendent  at  the 
St.  Lawrence  County  Fair. 


^  Bill  and  Bernard  Rodee  of  Canton,  St. 
lowrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  two  of  their  4-H 
Holstein  heifers.  R.  O.  A.  Victor  Posch 
(left)  was  a  Blue  Ribbon  Senior  Yearling 
ot  the  county  fair  last  fall.  R.  O.  A. 
Nabisco  Polly  Posch  (right)  was  grand 
champion  Holstein  female. 


In  spite  of  their  various  activities, 
the  boys’  seven  older  sisters  are  still 
interested  in  4-H  Club  work.  Three  of 
them  are  counselors  at  girls’  camps; 
two  are  teaching  school;  one  is  a  diet- 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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FOR  FIRESAFETY,  LONG  SERVICE  AND 
ECONOMY,  BUILD  YOUR  BARN  OF 


CONCRETE  MASONRY 


If  you  want  your  new  barn  to  last  a  lifetime  with  little  or  no 
repairs,  build  it  of  concrete  masonry !  This  type  of  barn  resists 
fire,  weather,  decay  and  termites — is  sanitary  and  vermin- 
proof— dry  and  comfortable — attractive  in  appearance.  It  will 
pay  you  dividends  in  healthier  stock  and  bigger  milk  and 
cream  production. 

Concrete  masonry  gives  you  big  value  for  your  investment. 
The  large-sized  blocks  are  easy  to  lay;  save  labor  and  mortar. 
You’ll  find  concrete  masonry  ideal  for  dozens  of  farm  uses. 
We’ll  gladly  supply  free  booklets  showing  you  howto  build. 
You  can  do  the  work  yourself,  or  hire  a  good  mason  contractor. 


Good  Buildings  Help  Produce 
More  Form  Profits 

Concrete  masonry  helps  build  sanitary  hog,  poultry  and  milk 
houses;  durable  granaries  and  machine  sheds;  other  struc¬ 
tures  your  farm  needs  for  more  profitable  operation.  See 
your  local  Concrete  Products  Manufacturer  on  your  next 
trip  to  town. 


Paste  coupon  on  postcard  and  mail  for  literature  on  subjects  checked. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Depf.  K9a-T,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  X9a-4,  20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

□  General  purpose  barns  □  Dairy  barns  □  Foundations  □  Basement  walls 

□  Milk  houses  □  Poultry  houses  □  Granaries  □  Hog  houses  □  Firesafe  homes 

Name . . . 

Address  or  R.  F.  D.  No . . . . 

City . . . . . State . 


WORLD'S  FINEST  SILOS 


Se&u/Uts/ 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


F 

1  or  half  a  century  profit-minded 
dairymen  have  called  Craine  Silos 
the  ” world's  finest.”  Again  in  1948, 
these  better-built  silos  lead  the  field 
for  convenience,  long-life  economy 
and  beauty.  Decide  now  to  invest 
in  a  Craine.  Write  us  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  complete  information 
about  the  TriplewaU  (illustrated)  and 
these  other  Craine  Silos: 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE 

For  rebuilding  old  wood  stave  silos 
—  or  building  new  —  ask  about 

CraineloX 

CRAINE,  INC. 

918  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


STROUT’S  SPRING-SUMMER  FARM  CATALOG 

FREE!  Green  cover.  Over  2800  bargains — 
Coast  to  Coast.  Many  equipped.  Reduced 
Prices!  STROUT  REALTY.  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 


INNER-SEAL 


Protects  inside  silo 
wall.  Stops  leaks 
that  spoil  silage.  5  year  guarantee.  Give 
us  size,  kind  of  silo.  Indiana  Silo 
Paint  Co.,  North  Manchester,  Ind.  Save 
your  silo. 
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IT  IS  NOW  SEPTEMBER  .  .  .  the  windes  begin 
to  knock  the  apples  heads  together  on  the  trees,  and 
the  fallings  are  gathered  to  fill  the  pyes  for  the 
household  ....  the  Lawyer  now  begins  his  harvest 
and  the  client  payes  for  words  by  waight:  .  .  .  Paper, 
pen  &  inke  are  much  in  request  .  .  .  Coales  and 
wood  make  toward  the  chimney  ....  I  hold  it  the 
Winters  forewarning,  and  the  Summers  farewell. 
Adieu. — Nicholas  Breton  in  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Society  Almanack. 

MILK  PRICE  STATEMENTS 
ARE  UNFAIR 

VERY  MONTH  since  the  beginning  of  milk  mar¬ 
keting  orders  in  the  New  York  milk  shed,  the 
office  of  the  Milk  Administrator  has  issued  a  news¬ 
paper  statement  emphasizing  the  large  amount  of 
milk  produced  and  the  big  price  that  farmers  get 
for  it. 

These  statements  come  over  my  desk  regularly 
and  never  yet  have  I  seen  a  word  about  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  labor  hired  to  produce  that  milk, 
the  cost  of  the  feed  which  the  farmer  buys  and  his 
other  costs  are  the  highest  in  the  record  of  milk 
production. 

The  consumer  can  draw  only  one  conclusion'  from 
these  statements  that  appear  constantly  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  that  is  that  the  price  of  milk  is  too  high 
and  that  the  dairyman  is  getting  rich.  The  most 
misleading,  most  dangerous  statement  is  a  half- 
truth.  A  statement  of  the  price  the  farmer  receives 
for  milk  with  nothing  about  what  it  costs  a  farmer 
to  produce  that  milk  is  only  a  half-truth. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  in  utter  fairness 
both  to  dairymen  and  consumers  these  statements 
of  milk  prices  issued  by  the  Administrator’s  office 
be  revised  to  contain  all  the  facts. 

GO  TO  THE  FAIR 

E  ARE  RIGHT  in  the  middle  of  Fair  time  in 
these  fine  northeastern  states  of  ours.  Plan  to 
take  a  day  or  so  off  and  see  what  the  farm  folks 
and  particularly  the  farm  boys  and  girls  have  done 
in  growing  and  exhibiting  the  best  farm  crops,  vege. 
tables  and  animals.  Best  of  all,  meet  old  friends  and 
make  new  ones. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war,  New  York  State 
will  have  a  limited  Fair  on  the  State  Fair  grounds 
at  Syracuse,  with  emphasis  on  livestock.  The  dates 
are  September  13  to  18. 

CONSUMERS  NEED  FACTS 

ONSUMERS  ARE  increasingly  disturbed  by  the 
high  prices  they  think  they  are  paying  for  food. 
Consumers  whose  incomes  have  not  kept  pace  with 
prices  have  a  right  to  be  disturbed,  but  there  is  a 
big  class  of  consumers  who  are  receiving  the  high¬ 
est  wages  in  the  history  of  industry.  And  that  very 
fact  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  food  is  high. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  farmer  is  the  one  who 
is  getting  the  criticism  for  high  food  prices.  But  the 
farmer  doesn’t  set  the  price.  He  takes  what  the 
market  offers.  He  has  been  doing  the  best  job  he 
can  to  lower  prices  by  raising  more  food.  He  has 
not  been  able  to  catch  up  yet  because  consumers 
are  eating  better  and  more  than  they  ever  did  be¬ 
fore  and  because  the  government  is  shipping  great 
quantities  of  food  to  other  countries. 

What  the  farmer  needs  more  than  anything  else 
is  to  have  his  organizations  and  spokesmen  make  it 
a  leading  job  to  give  consumers  the  facts.  Consum¬ 
ers  have  only  cne  side  of  the  story. 

MEAT  DOES  NOT  NEED  AGING 

LMOST  EVERY  old-time  butcher  thought  meat 
had  to  be  well  aged  before  it  was  fit  to  eat.  T 
personally  never  thought  much  of  the  idea  because 
the  line  was  too  close  between  so-called  well  aged 
meat  and  meat  that  had  started  to  spoil. 

Therefore,  I  was  interested  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ed.  Wyckoff,  manager  of  tire  Mother  Zero  locker 


Hif,  £.  /?.  £adt*fta*i 


plant  in  Ithaca,  who  says  that  meat  for  freezing 
should  not  be  aged  at  all  except  for  the  brief  time 
necessary  to  get  the  animal  heat  out  of  it. 

Incidentally,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  locker 
plants,  Mr.  Wyckoff  suggests  that  farmers  every¬ 
where  who  depend  on  locker  plants  to  process  and 
freeze  their  meat  could  help  themselves  and  the 
plant  if  they  would  make  arrangements  from  four 
to  six  weeks  in  advance. 

LIGHTNING  RODS  MUST  RE 
GROUNDED 

HAVE  BEEN  living  for  I  don’t  know  how  long  in 
false  security  so  far  as  lightning  striking  our 
barns  is  concerned.  I  thought  the  barns  were  well 
protected  by  lightning  rods.  The  other  day  I  thought 
I  had  better  check  up  and  have  a  lightning  rod  man 
look  over  the  place. 

We  found  that  on  both  bams  there  was  only  one 
ground  connection.  The  others  had  been  broken  off. 
There  should  always  be  two.  We  found  also  that  the 
rods  all  needed  straightening  and  that  one  needed 
replacement.  In  other  words,  we  were  in  more  dan¬ 
ger  from  lightning  than  we  would  have  been  with¬ 
out  rods  at  all. 

A  building  well  rodded  with  at  least  two  grounds 
that  go  deep  enough  into  the  soil  to  reach  perman¬ 
ent  moisture  is  almost  one  hundred  per  cent  insur¬ 
ed  against  lightning.  But  improperly  put  up  and 
grounded  lightning  rods  are  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  I  suggest  that  you  take  time  off  right 
now  while  you  think  about  it  to  check  up.  Light¬ 
ning  heads  the  list  of  causes  for  barn  fires  and  is 
second  only  to  defective  flues  on  houses.  Matches 
and  smoking  are  the  third  offender  in  both  house 
and  barn. 

FIGHTING  THE  RRUS1I 

USED  TO  dread  the  last  of  August  and  the  first 
half  of  September  when  I  was  a  boy  because  that 
was  brush-  and  weed-cutting  time  on  the  farm.  Our 
farm  was  cut  up  by  several  highways.  We  mowed 
the  roadsides  out  by  hand,  and  did  a  better  job  in 
fighting  off  the  brush  than  most  farmers  do  now. 

Every  year  on  many  northeastern  farms  the  hedg¬ 
es  get  wider  and  bigger.  We  are  in  so  much  of  a 
hurry  that  we  neglect  to  plow  or  mow  off  the  ends 
and,  after  a  year  or  two,  weeds  and  then  brush  take 
possession. 

The  problem  is  brought  to  mind  because  yester¬ 
day  Don  and  I  took  the  tractor  and  went  over  most 
of  the  fences  on  the  farm,  mowing  just  as  close  to 
the  brush  as  we  could.  A  few  hours’  work  resulted 
in  a  big  improvement  in  weed  control  and  in  clean¬ 
ing  out  the  unsightly  mess. 

EAT  HONEY 

EEKEEPERS  are  in  trouble.  There  is  far  more 
honey  than  the  market  will  absorb,  and  prices 
are  way  down. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  ship  more  of  the  surplus 
to  other  countries.  At  present  prices,  honey  is  a  real 
buy  and  it  is  a  real  sweet.  Fruit  growers  need  the 
bees  and  we  all  need  the  honey.  Buy  some  the  next 
time  you  go  to  a  store. 

TO  HEAT  THE  HARD  TIMES 

F  YOU  DIDN’T  read  A.  B.  Genung’s  story  on  the 
first  page  of  the  last  issue  of  Americati  Agricul¬ 
turist,  you  missed  a  treat  and  you  missed  the  lesson 
which  was  nicely  sugarcoated  in  the  fine  story. 

More  and  more  economists  are  emphasizing  a  fact 
that  American  Agriculturist  has  talked  about  for 
two  years — that  is,  the  coming  depression.  There 
are  signs  that  it  is  on  the  way.  There  are  two  good 
ways  for  farmers  to  meet  it.  One  is  to  keep  out  of 
debt.  Read  what  Ed  Babcock  says  in  his  ‘‘Kernels, 


Screenings  &  Chaff”  in  this  issue. 

The  other  way  to  meet  hai’d  times  is  to  buy  some 
U.  S.  Security  Bonds  and  tuck  them  away. 

A  GOOD  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT 

FRIEND  remarked  to  me  recently  that  he  had 
been  far  happier  since  he  was  forty  than  he  was 
before.  That  may  be  possible  for  most  of  us  who  are 
able  to  learn  from  experience  and  to  acquire  some 
philosophy,  but  neither  before  40  nor  after  it  can 
one  be  very  happy  unless  he  is  reasonably  well. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  reports  the 
case  of  a  man  who  received  on  his  fortieth  birthdav 
a  necktie  and  the  cash  for  a  complete  physical  ex¬ 
amination.  Everyone  needs  a  complete  physical  ex¬ 
amination  and  these  examinations  are  even  more 
important  after  forty  than  they  are  before.  We 
wouldn’t  think  of  driving  an  automobile  year  after 
year  without  a  check-up  in  a  garage,  but  we  do 
drive  ourselves  until  all  too  often  it  is  too  late  to 
make  any  repairs. 

THEY  MAKE  DISHWASHING 
EASY 

ECAUSE  I  was  raised  in  a  family  of  boys  and 
always  had  to  do  more  or  less  housework  when 
I  was  young,  I  have  always  seen  the  need  of  giving 
just  as  much  thought  to  making  work  easier  in  the 
house  as  on  the  farm.  So  occasionally  I  get  some 
fun  out  of  experimenting  with  different  kinds  of 
household  gadgets. 

Lately  I  have  been  washing  dishes  with  several 
different  brands  of  detergents.  All  of  them  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  soap  powders,  and  some  of  them  are  really 
great  labor-savers.  I  suggest  that  our  women  read¬ 
ers  who  haven’t  tried  the  detergents  do  so,  and  if 
you  don’t  like  the  first  one  you  try,  keep  on  trying 
until  you  find  one  you  do  like. 

YOU  ARE  LUCKY  IF  YOU 
HAVE  ’EM 

F  YOU  DON’T  think  pullets  are  good  property 
this  fall,  just  try  to  buy  some.  If  you  can  find 
any  at  all,  you'll  pay  through  the  teeth  for  them. 

We  of  American  Agriculturist  saw  this  coming 
and  urged  our  readers  to  raise  more  chicks  last 
spring.  But  the  total  hatch  was  15  per  cent  smaller 
than  the  year  before  and  in  that  year  (1947)  the 
hatch  was  the  smallest  that  it  had  been  in  years. 

It  will  pay  to  give  your  pullets  extra  special  care. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  BUSHEL 
WEIGHTS? 

OLLOWTNG  IS  a  list  of  ten  common  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  For  how  many  of  these  can  you  give  the 
right  bushel  weights?  Write  down  your  answers 
and  then  turn  to  Page  22  and  see  what  your  score 
is.  Each  one  you  get  correct  counts  10  points. 

Apples,  barley,  beans,  buckwheat,  clover  seed,  coin 
(shelled),  onions,  peaches,  potatoes,  wheat. 

FLY  WITH  THE  FARMERS 

NE  OF  THE  liveliest,  most  interesting  young 
organizations  is  the  Flying  Farmers.  If  you  are 
interested  in  flying-,  write  to  Mr.  Glenn  Heefner. 
DeKalb  Agricultural  Service,  31  South  Main  Street, 
Canandaigua,  New  York,  and  ask  him  to  tell  you 
all  about  this  organization. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

BRICKLAYER  down  in  Alabama  awoke  from 
his  noonday  nap.  He  stretched  his  tired  muscles, 
yawned,  and  grumbled: 

‘‘Hit  ain’t  nuthin’  but  wo’k  from  mawnin’  ’til 
night.  Wisht  I  was  daid.” 

Just  then  another  worker  accidentally  dropped  a 
brick  from  the  scaffolding  above.  It  plopped  the 
grumbler  squarely  on  the  head.  He  staggered,  re¬ 
covered  his  balance,  and  picked  up  his  trowel. 

“Dawgone!”  he  mumbled,  “de  Lawd,  He  don’t  see 
no  jokes.  He  take  ever’thing  serious.” 
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AA’s  Farmers9  Dollar  Guide 


MILK*  Estimate  of  August  uniform  price  tc  producers  in  New  York  milk 
shed  is  $5.23.  The  Class  I  milk  price  set  several  months  ahead,  and 
set  with  the  intent  of  encouraging  production,  places  on  producers  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  taking  steps  to  supply  the  fluid  milk  demand  during  the  short  fall 
period.  Feed  costs  are  trending  clown.  Heavy  feeding  of  dairy  cow's  will  help 
maintain  production  and  will  be  profitable.  If  possible,  delay  selling  cull  cows 
until  danger  of  fall  shortage  is  past.  Keep  cows  inside  when  weather  is  colcil 
and  wet. 

POULTRY:  Things  are  looking  up  for  poultrymen.  Hen  numbers  are  down; 

demand  for  eggs  is  good,  and  feed  will  be  lower.  Keep  the  pul¬ 
lets  growing,  hold  over  your  best  old  hens,  feed  heavily,  and  watch  management 
practices. 

PROPS:  According  to  the  August  1  crop  report,  total  yield  of  all  important 
crops  is  8  points  above  previous  high  in  1946.  “Record  production 
is  in  prospect  for  corn,  soybeans,  rice,  peanuts  and  pecans.  Of  near-record  rank 
are  wheat,  oats,  flaxseed,  sorghum  grain,  dry  beans  and  citrus  fruits.  Cotton  is 
one-fourth  above  average;  also  above  average  are  barley,  all  hay,  potatoes,  to¬ 
bacco,  sugarcane,  sugar  beets,  hops,  peaches,  grapes,  cherries  and  apricots. 
Of  the  major  crops  only  rye,  buckwheat,  dry  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  broom-corn, 
apples  and  pears  are  below  average  this  year.” 

Crops  in  Europe  are  much  better  than  a  year  age — especially  wheat  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  1949  exports  to  Europe  are  estimated  at  50%  below  recent  levels.  How¬ 
ever,  because  Europe  always  was  a  food-importing  area  and  because  population 
there  is  increasing,  the  need  for  some  imports  from  this  country  will  continue. 

In  New  York,  dry  bean  crop  is  expected  to  be  largest  on  record;  apples,  10% 
below  last  year;  peaches,  18%  below  1947;  Danish  cabbage,  excellent  yield  on 
an  acreage  10%  above  last  year;  Domestic  cabbage,  75%  above  last  year’s  small 
crop;  onions,  60%  over  last  year’s  small  crop. 

With  some  uncertainty  ahead  as  to  the  general  price  level,  study  your  market 
carefully  before  storing  products  that  are  not  price  supported.  Best  time  to  sell 
may  be  whenever  you  get  a  fair  price.  On  price  supported  crops,  sell  if  price  is 
much  above  support  level. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS:  In  past  years,  price  supports  on  potatoes  have 

been  the  chief  target  for  consumer  resentment. 
This  year’s  potato  headache  wall  be  at  least  as  severe  as  last  year’s,  and  troubles 
with  corn,  cotton  and  wheat  will  increase.  Consumers  fail  to  understand  that 
many  farm  prices,  notably  meat,  have  been  above  support  levels  and,  therefore, 
supports  have  not  caused  high  prices.  However,  consumers  will  never  favor  any 
program  which  results  in  destruction  of  food  or  conversion  into  low  value  by¬ 
products. 

While  Congress  passed  a  revision  of  the  price  support  law  at  the  last  regular 
session,  question  of  further  change  is  certain  to  come  up  at  next  session.  Pres¬ 
ent  law  gives  support  at  90%  of  parity  on  basic  crops  (including  cohn  ana 
wheat)  until  June  30,  1950.  Many  farm  groups  favored  price  supports  on  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale,  depending  on  production,  effective  January  1,  1949.  Support  at  pres¬ 
ent  levels  will  encourage  unwanted  production,  bring  tighter  production  con¬ 
trols,  and  increase  consumer  resentment. 

Already,  question  is  raised  as  to  the  ability  of  the  government  to  make  good 
°n  price  supports  if  we  should  get  a  serious  price  slump.  Price  supports  at  pres¬ 
ent  levels  are  vulnerable  to  attack.  Supports  at  lower  levels  can  be  defended. 


IT’S  FUNNY  how  my  stomach  \\*jrks, 
it  has  tjie  most  peculiar  quirks;  it 
never  gives  me  any  pain  until  my  wife 
starts  to  complain.  When  she  gives  me 
some  nasty  job,  sometimes  my  tummy 
raises  hob,  I  double  up  with  suffering 
and  grit  my  teeth  like  everything. 
Then  I  head  for  the  bathroom  shelf 
for  medicine  to  cure  myself,  and  with 
a  bottle  and  a  spoon  I  act  like  I’m 
about  to  swoon ;  I  gasp  and  take  a 
dose  or  two  and  like  as  not  before  I’m 
thru  Mirandy  has  forgotten  that  she 
had  tried  to  get  some  work  from  me. 

This  is  an  old  trick,  I  admit,  but  I 
get  lots  of  good  from  it;  Mirandy’s 
wifely  sympathy  keeps  her  from  get- 
tin’  wise  to  me.  She  may  suspect  that 
it’s  a  fake,  and  yet  she  never  dares 
to  take  a  chance  for  fear  I’m  really 
sick;  so  her  tune  always  changes 
quick,  she  fusses  ’round  just  like  a 
nurse  until  I  almost  think  I’m  worse. 
And  when  I  say  that  I’m  all  right, 
Mirandy  has  had  such  a  fright  that 


gives  me  a  new  command  and  tells  me  not  to  raise  a  hand.  There’s  just 


°ae  catch,  which  is  that  I  won’t  get  a  piece  of  dinner  pie. 


(ARM 

machines 


Name. 


Sound  as  the  Dollars 
They  Save  You 

It's  a  long  time  between  replacements 
when  you  invest  in  NEW  IDEA  equipment. 
All  down  the  line,  these  special-duty  ma¬ 
chines  are  honestly  built  to  give  depend¬ 
able,  trouble-free  performance  —  and  to 
keep  §n  doing  it  year  after  year.  Right 
in  your  own  district,  you  can  see  proof 
aplenty  of  their  exceptional  durability  .  .  . 
see  NEW  IDEA  machines  still  sound  and 
efficient  after  far  longer  than  average 
service  .  .  .  and  still  doing  a  better  job 
than  newer  machines  of  inferior  quality. 
Depend  on  these  time-defying  machines 
to  keep  your  farming  costs  down,  your 
production  up. 

Remember  that  next  to  nature  itself,  it  is 
your  choice  of  farm  equipment  which  has 
greatest  bearing  on  your  operating  profits. 
See  your  local  NEW  IDEA  dealer,  or  mail 
the  coupon  below  today. 

New  Idea 

Division-—  /Jl/CO  Manufacturing  Corporation 
Factories:  Coldwaler,  Ohio  —  Sandwich,  Illinois 


See  Them  at  Your  Fair!  At  most  state 
and  County  Fairs,  you  can  see  these  famous 
NEW  IDEA  machines  .  .  .  study  their  numerous 
advantages  of  design  and  construction  ... 
see  for  yourself  why  they’re  first  choice  with 
most  American  farmers.  Look  for  NEW  IDEA 
at  your  Fair! 


day.  •  .when  production 
limits  returns . .  .you  m 

better  track 
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THESE  days  you  can’t  rightly  figure  the  cost  of  a 
tractor  breakdown  by  an  ordinary  repair  bill. 

Now  you’ve  got  to  include:  (1)  higher  cost  of  parts, 
(2)  tie  up  of  your  own  time,  (3)  production  loss,  which 
is  now  more  costly  than  ever,  (4)  —  last  but  not 
least  — the  loss  to  the  country’s  increased-production 
program! 

THAT’S  WHY  IT’S  SHORT-SIGHTED  ECONOMY  to  take 
chajces  with  ordinary  oils.  They  can’t  be  expected  to  protect 
a  hard-working  engine  longer  than  60-70  hours.  After  that  you’re 
headed  for  trouble. 

EVEN  MANY  HIGHER  PRICED  OILS  may  break  down  after  a 
short  100-hours  service.  The  amount  of  protection  left  isn’t 
enough  to  check  extepsjve  damage  by  friction  and  heat. 

BUT  IT  S  A  WISE  FARMER  who  entrusts  his  vital  tractor  to 
Veedol.  Why?  Because  Veedol  delivers  a  full  150  hours  of 
top-notch  protection— due  to  the  fact  that  it’s  refined  from  100% 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil  .  .  .  the  finest  in  the  world! 
Yes,  its  tougher,  longer -lasting  “film  of  protection”  is  your 
constant  safeguard. 


NOW...  when  so  much  depends  upon  your  tractor,  make  sure  it’s  guarded  with 


VEEDOL 

The  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


SAVES  FUEL— 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  — 

by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIRS  — 

through  greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  OIL  — 

good  for  150  hours  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  TRACTORS  — 

with  oil  protection  that  assures 
long,  economical  service. 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell 


TIDE  WATER 
Pr  associated 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


San  Francisco 


Available 

in  5  gallon 
pail*, 

15,  30  and 
55  gallon 
drum*. 


FEDERAL  TIRES  for  Passenger  Cars  , .  .  Trucks  ,  ,  *  Trader* 


The  Ford  Model  F-5  truck  shown  is  but  one  oj  over  139  Ford 
Bonus  *  Built  Truck  models  available  to  meet  practically 
every  trucking  need. 


Life  histories  of  5,444,000  trucks  prove 
•  •  •  Ford  Trucks  Last  Longer! 


The  Proof!  Certified  Proof! 

The  life  histories  of  trucks  .  .  .  farm 
trucks,  city  trucks,  all  kinds  of  trucks, 
in  fact  5,444,000  of  ’em  .  .  .  have  now 
been  traced  through  license  registra¬ 
tion  records. 

Wolfe,  Corcoran  and  Linder,  leading 
New  York  City  life  insurance  actuaries 
analyzed  the  records  of  all  trucks  of 
the  five  sales  leaders  .  .  .  5,444,000 
trucks  in  all .  .  .  and  proved  that  Ford 
Trucks  last  longer.  They  certify  that 
the  life  expectancy  for  Ford  Trucks  is 
greater  than  the  life  expectancy  for 
each  of  the  other  four. 

The  Reason!  Bonus  Built  Engineering! 

Ford  Trucks  last  longer  because  they’re 


Bonus  Built.  The  essence  of  Bonus  Built 
engineering  is  EXTRA  STRENGTH. 
Extra  strong  construction  means  longer 
wear.  It  also  makes  Fords  good  all- 
around  workers. 

The  Payoff!  Lower  Costs! 

Longer  truck  life  spreads  ownership 
costs  over  more  years,  lowers  the  cost 


per  year.  What’s  more,  the  fact  that 
Ford  Trucks  are  used  longer  than 
others  is  good  evidence  that  they  set  a 
high  standard  of  economy  in  gas  mile¬ 
age,  oil  mileage,  and  in  every  impor¬ 
tant*  way.  Check  with  your  Ford  Dealer 
to  see  how  he  can  help  you  solve  the 
problem  of  today’s  fast  rising  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  See  him  today! 


*BONUS:  "Something  given  in  addition  to  what  is  usual  or  strictly  due"— Webster 


BU/LT  STRONGER  TO  LAST  LONGER 
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fa*  High  Testing  Cows? 


B^  LELAXD  W.  LAMB 


D 


AIRY  FARMERS  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  re¬ 
ceived  $4.92  per  cwt.  for 
_  3.5%  milk  with  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  7.8c  for  each  point 
above  or  below  3.5%  for  July  1948. 
Compared  to  the  4c  differential 
which  was  in  effect  until  a  few  years 
ago,  this  7.8c  looks  good  to  farmers. 
Consequently,  the  scramble  to  breed 
high  testers  is  on.  The  question  is, 
Can  farmers  afford  to  do  this?  Nat¬ 
urally,  comparing  two  cows  or  two 


This  table  shows  that  Mr.  Peck- 
with  was  successful  in  increasing 
volume  of  milk,  cutting  test,  and  in 
maintaining  pounds  of  butterfat.  It 
seems  significant  that  Rosebud’s 
great-great-granddaughters  are  pro¬ 
ducing  just  about  two  thousand 
pounds  more  milk  and  thirty  pounds 
more  butterfat  per  cow  than  did  her 
daughters.  The  reader  will  note 
however,  that  this  increased  volume 
has  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
practically  a  full  per  cent  in  the  test 


TABLE 

6.2f/c 

4 

4.3% 

4  0% 

3.5%  Difference 

Rosebud  . . . . . 

..  $569.64 

$647.21 

$666.41 

favor  3.5 % 
$705.68  $136.0-1 

Daughters  . . . . 

554.45 

630.46 

649.15 

687.37  132.93 

Granddaughters  . . 

..  553.33 

629.19 

647.82 

686.00  132.67 

Great  granddaughters  . 

..  549.96 

625.31 

643.84 

681.76  131.80 

Great  great  granddaughters... 

588.48 

669.16 

688.97 

729.59  141.11 

Average  loss  ot  each 
compared  to  3.5%  . . 

$134.91 

57.81 

38.84 

134.91 

Total  loss  20  cows  . 

..$2698.20 

$1156.20 

$776.80 

TABLE  1  MILK  BUTTER  FAT 

Rosebud  . 6  records  aver. — 8103  lb.  milk — 6.20% — 502  lb.  B.  F. 

2  Daughters  . 10  records  aver. — 7838  lb.  milk — 6.24% — 489  lb.  B.  F. 

8  Granddaughters  . 25  records  aver. — 8465  lb.  milk — 5.75% — 488  lb.  B.  F. 

11  Great  granddaughters  .  14  records  -aver. — 9006  lb.  milk — 5.38% — 485  lb.B.  F. 

2  Great  great  granddaughters  2  records  aver.— 9820  lb.  milk — 5.29% — 519  lb.  B.  F 


groups  of  cows  producing  equal 
quantities  of  milk,  but  with  differ¬ 
ent  tests,  the  higher  testers  will 
bring  in  the  most  income.  But  such 
is  not  cow  nature.  Usually,  with 
high  tests  one  gets  low  volume  and 
vice  versa. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  discussion  with  my  good 
friend  Earl  A.  Beckwith  of  Ludlow- 
ville,  New  York.  The  Beckwith  Jer¬ 
sey  herd  was  testing  about  6.0%.  I 
said  to  Mr.  Beckwith,  “Earl,  you 
can’t  afford  to  sell  6.0%  milk  on 
your  market.  Neither  can  you  afford 
to  put  such  milk  in  the  cans  of 
those  customers  who  come  here  to 
your  farm  for  it.  What  you  need  to 
do  is  to  increase  your  volume  per 
cow  and  cut  your  test.”  Earl  saw  the 
point  and  such  a  program  was  de¬ 
cided  upon.  Consequently,  each  time 
a  new  bull  was  selected  for  the  herd 
he  was  selected  to  sire  more  milk 
with  the  idea  that  Earl  would  take 
lower  test  if  need  be. 

In  the  intervening  years  the  Beck¬ 
with  herd  has  been  gradually  nar- 


of  the  milk  produced — a  drop  from 
6.24%  to  5.29%. 

This  change  in  three  generations 
has  been  accomplished  within  fhe 
limits  of  registered  Jerseys.  Obvi¬ 
ously  if  a  farmer  is  maintaining  a 
registered  herd,  one  of  the  incentives 
is  the  sale  of  breeding  stock.  Within 
this  family  twelve  females,  including 
Rosebud  herself,  have  been  sold  as 
foundation  females  to  other  breed¬ 
ers.  We  also  count  twelve  bull  calves 


They  look  longingly  at  that  7.8c 
differential.  Let  us,  however,  consid¬ 
er  the  value  of  Rosebud’s  milk,  and 
that  of  each  group  of  her  descend¬ 
ants  under  this  pricing  system. 

At  $4.92  per  cwt.  for  3.5%  milk 
plus  7.8c  for  each  point  above  3.5%, 
the  value  of  the  milk  produced  by 
each  group  is  shown  in  table  2. 

At  today’s  market,  Rosebud’s 
g  r  e  a  t-g  r  e  a  t-granddaughters  are 
bringing  in  nearly  $70.00  more  per 
cow  than  would  her  two  daughters 
with  their  2000  lbs.  less  milk  and 
.9%  higher  test.  Surely  the  higher- 
milking,  lower-testing  cows  are  pay¬ 
ing  off. 

When  a  breeder  decides  to  in¬ 
crease  or  to  cut  test  he  needs  to 
know  how  much  change  in  milk  he 
needs  to  get  to  compensate  for  the 
change  in  test.  Let  us  see  how  much 
milk  it  would  take  at  various  tests 
to  equal  the  amounts  of  butterfat 
produced  by  Rosebud  and  each  gen¬ 
eration  of  her  descendants.  (See 
Table  3). 

Now  let  us  figure  out  the  effect, 
if  any,  on  a  farmer’s  income  if  he 
were  to  change,  at  today’s  milk  mar¬ 
ket,  the  test  of  each  generation  of 
Rosebud’s  descendants.  The  value 


TABLE 

Lb. 

B.F. 

3 

6.2% 

Lb.  Milk 

4.3(,; 

Lb.  Milk 

4.0%. 
Lb.  Milk 

3.5 % 

Lb.  Milk 

Rosebud  . . . . . .  . 

.  6.2 

502 

8103 

11674 

12550 

14343 

Daughters  . . . 

.  6.2 

489 

7887 

11372 

12225 

13971 

Granddaughters  . 

.  5.8 

488 

7871 

11349 

12220 

13913 

Great  granddaughters  . . 

.  5.4 

485 

7823 

11279 

12133 

13857 

Great  great  granddaughters  .- 

.  5.3 

519 

8371 

12070 

12975 

14829 

as  having  been  sold  for  breeding 
purposes.  We  do  not  claim  that  this 
list  is  complete  but  we  know,  off 
hand,  of  this  many.  Six  females 
have  been  sold  for  beef  due  to:  ud¬ 
der  injuries,  2;  physical  injury,  1; 
sterility,  3;  one  cow  died  of  milk 


TABLE  2 

Rosebud  . . . . . . . .  8103  lb.— 6.20%  miJk  @  $7.03  per  cwt.- $569.64* 

2  daughters  . 7838  lb.— 6.2  %  milk  @  7.03  per  cwt.—  551.01 

Granddaughters  .  8475  lb.— 5.8  %  milk  @  6.71  per  cwt.—  568.00 

Great  granddaughters  . 9006  lb.— 5.4  %  milk  @  6.40  per  cwt. —  576.33 

Great  great  granddaughters . .  9820  lb.— 5.3  %  milk  @  6.32  per  cwt.—  620.62 

*  These  are  gross  income  figures  only  and  do  not  take  into  account  costs  of  production. 


rowed  down  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  descendants  of  one  cow 
(Rosebud)  which  was  in  the  herd 
ten  years  ago.  This  process  has  not 
been  completed.  There  are  twenty- 
eight  females  in  the  herd  today.  All 
but  eight  of  these  are  descendants  of 
Rosebud. 

The  success  of  Earl’s  program  of 
increasing  milk  and  cutting  test  is 
beautifully  illustrated  by  a  genera-# 
tion  study  of  Rosebud’s  descend¬ 
ants.  She  had  three  daughters,  all 
full  sisters,  sired  by  a  bull  selected 
before  our  program  was  inaugu¬ 
rated.  Two  of  these  three  had  re¬ 
cords.  The  third  was  injured  follow¬ 
ing  first  freshening,  and  had  to  be 
destroyed.  Rosebud’s  family,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  production,  is 
shown  in  table  1. 


fever.  The  others  are  all  in  the  herd 
today. 

We  think  the  reader  will  agree 
that  Mr.  Beckwith  has  been  extra¬ 
ordinarily  successful  in  the  sale  of 
breeding  stock  from  this  family.  We 
think,  also,  that  the  reader  will  agree 
that  the  income  from  these  sales  was 
probably  a  mere  pittance  compared 
to  the  income  from  the  milk  checks. 
In  other  words,  even  in  the  best  of 
dairy  farming  it’s  the  milk  checks 
that  pay  the  bills.  It  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  breeding  program 
must  be  geared  to  the  milk  check. 

The  history  of  this  family  pro¬ 
vides  a  striking  example  of  planning 
the  breeding  program  to  provide 
maximum  income  from  the  sale  of 
milk.  The  July  1948  milk  price  looks 
good  to  the  breeders  of  high  testers. 


of  each  generation’s  milk,  per  cow, 
at  different  tests  but  producing  same 
amount  of  butterfat,  with  milk  at 
$4.92  per  cwt.  7.8c  differential  is 
shown  in  Table  4. 

It  seems  to  me  that  only  one  con¬ 
clusion  is  possible  from  these  fig¬ 
ures,  namely  with  a  market  geared 
to  3.5%  milk  the  wise  breeder  will 
manage  his  breeding  program  to 
produce  3.5%  milk.  This  holds  even 
at  a  7.8c  differential  from  $4.92  for 
3.5%  milk. 

Assuming  that  other  breeders  can 
be  as  successful  as  Mr.  Beckwith  has 
been  in  increasing  his  milk  flow 
enough  to  compensate  for  decreased 
test,  it  would  seem  that  they  should 
waste  no  time  in  adjusting  their 
breeding  programs  to  produce  more 
lower  testing  milk  per  cow. 

Comparatively,  the  market  pays 
most  for  3.5%  milk.  Does  it  want 
it?  The  answer  to  that  question,  it 
seems  to  me  can  only  be  a  loud  and 


emphatic  “NO”.  The  housewife  does 
not  want  3.5%  milk.  Therefore,  the 
distributor  does  not  want  3.5%  milk. 
But ,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
housewives  will  pay  the  premium 
required  to  get  a  premium  milk  - 
4.0%  or  4.3%  milk.  So  what  does  the 
market  do?  It  encourages,  in  an  in¬ 
adequate  way,  the  production  of 
milk  testing  4.0%  and  over,  to  mix 
with  the  milk  testing  3.5%  and  be¬ 
low.  In  this  way  the  housewife  gets 
milk  that  she  wants  for  a  price  she 
will  pay — and  the  producer  of  the 
high  test  milk  takes  the  rap! 

An  old  recommendation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  production  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle  for  sale  runs  something  like 
this:  “Unless  you  are  in  a  position 
to  educate  the  public  to  pay  for 
what  you  propose  to  produce,  you 
had  better  produce  what  the  public 
will  pay  for.”  If  the  producers  of 
high  test  milk  do  not  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  “take  the  rap”  for  produc¬ 
ing  that  product,  they  must  either 
get  out  of  that  business  or  make  the 
customer  pay  enough  for  their  high 
test  milk  to  enable  them  to  compete 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  producers 
of  3.5%  milk. 

That  brings  us  to  the  question, 
“What  differential  would  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  enable  these  higher  testing, 
lower  milk  producing  cows  to  bring 
in  the  same  income  as  lower  testing, 
higher  milk  producing  cows  produc¬ 
ing  the  same  amounts  of  butterfat? 
We  can  answer  that  question  by 
studying  Rosebud  and  her  family. 
(See  Table  5.) 

Another  way  to  determine  the  dif¬ 
ferential  required,  at  any  base  price 
for  3.5%  milk,  to  make  the  butterfat 
above  the  3.5%  level  equal  in  value 
to  that  below  the  3.5%  level  is  to  di¬ 
vide  the  base  price  by  35.  (There  are 
35  ‘points’  in  3%.)  Hence  $4.92  di¬ 
vided  by  35  equals  .14  or  14c,  the 
differential  required  to  make  milk 
testing  above  3.5%  worth  as  much 
as  the  3.5%  milk  carrying  an  equiv¬ 
alent  amount  of  butterfat  when 
3.5%  milk  is  worth  $4.92.  As  the 
price  of  3.5%  milk  rises  or  falls,  the 
differential  would  necessarily  rise  or 
fall.  Thus  at  $2.80  for  3.5%  milk  the 
differential  would  be  8c.  At  $6.12 
the  differential  would  have  to  be  f 
approximately  17.5c. 

Unless  the  farmers  who  breed  high 
testers  can  get  a  market  that  will 
enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
breeders  of  low  testers,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  seems  inescapable  that  farmers  ^ 
cannot  afford  to  breed  high  testers. 


TABLE 

5 

Value  of  each 

Price 

i  equired  tor 

generation’s 

Amount  of  milk 

and  each 

generation  s 

Butterfat  it 

% 

produced  by 

each  milk 

to  equal  value 

Marketed  as 

generation. 

of  equivalent  • 

3.5%  Milk 

in 

3.5 %  Milk.  

r 

Per  Cwt.  Differential 

Rosebud  . . . 

.  $705.68 

8103—6.20% 

$8.71 

14.03“ 

Daughters  . 

7887—6.20% 

8.71 

14.03 

Granddaughters  . 

. .  686.00 

8475—5.80% 

8.00 

13.83 

Great  granddaughters 

. .  681.76 

9006—5.40% 

7.57 

13.95 

Great  great  granddaughters  .  729.59 

9820—5.30% 

7.43 

13.94 

Averaoe  differential  required 

above  3.5%  . 

13.96  V 

Differences  from  14c  due  to 

droppina  decimals  in  computino  averaoe  tests 

. . . 

.  14c 
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TIDE  WORKS  EXTRA  MIRACLES  IN  HARD  WATER!  OCEANS  OF  SUDS!  NO  WATER  SOFTENERS  NEEDED! 


NO  SOAP  WILL  GIVE  YOU  ALL  THIS: 


The  CLEANEST,  BRIGHTEST,  WHITEST 

wash  you  ever  hung  on  the  line! 


its  Tide... 


Procter  &  Gamble’s  amazing  discovery! 


Tide  is  truly  the  postwar  miracle  you’ve  been  waiting  for! 
Developed  as  a  result  of  wartime  research,  Tide  gets  your  whole 
family  wash  cleaner  than  any  soap  made!  But  that’s  only  part 
of  the  miracle . . .  Tide  also  leaves  colors  brighter  than  any 
soap!  And  as  for  your  white  things — no  soap  in  the  world  will 
get  them  whiter!  Expect  to  see  something  entirely  different 
when  you  use  Tide.  Even  the  suds  look  and  feel  different! 


CLEARER  than  any  soap! 


BRIGHTER  than  any  soap! 


Tide  gets  the  most  stub¬ 
born  dirt  out  of  heavy 
laundry  . . .  even  greasy 
overalls!  Tide  not  only 
leaves  clothes  free  from 
ordinary  dirt,  but  actu¬ 
ally  removes  dingy  soap 
film,  as  well! 


Tide  leaves  your  print 
dresses  brighter  than 
any  soap  ever  got 
them!  Does  it  safely, 
too!  Yes,  all  your 
washable  colors  are 
safe  with  Tide! 


The  world's  WHITEST  wash! 


Sheets,  shirts,  and  towels  come  dazzling  white ...  no  soap 
ever  got  them  whiter!  And  Tide  keeps  them  dazzling  white 
week  after  week. 


GIVES  MORE  SUDS - 

prove  it  in  your  dishpan ! 

Kind-to-hands  suds!  Longer- 
lasting  suds  than  any  soap  in 
hardest  water.  Tide  cuts  grease 
like  magic  .  .  .  washes  dishes 
cleaner  than  any  soap!  No  scum 
in  the  water!  No  cloudy  film! 
Dishes  and  glassware  rinse  and 
dry  sparkling  clear— even  with¬ 
out  wiping! 


A  Granulated 
Hymosol 
Product 


(466.)  IQ 


American  Agriculturist,  September  4,  1943 


Beaverbrook  Madonna  | 
World's  record  (fat) 
in  class  DO 

Beaverbrook  Morning  Glory 
World’s  record  (milk) 
in  Class  DD 


Foremost  Lida 
World's  record  (fat) 
^  in  Class  GG 


Bright  Lad's  Actress 
World's  record  (fat) 
b.  in  Class  C  A 


Hominy  Hill  Betty 
World’s  record  (fat) 
in  Class  C-Jr  2  365C 


Langwater  Venus 
World's  record  (fat) 
in  Class  D 


Foremost  Royal’s  Rose 
World's  record  (fat) 
in  Class  Sr  3  36SC 


Superb’s  Faithful 
World's  record  (fat) 
in  Class  AA 


prove  it's  goo 


DAIRY 


Lady’s  Pet  of  Betts  Homestead 
World’s  record  (fat) 
in  Class  GGG 


Bournedale  Princess  Coronet 
World's  record  (fat) 
in  Class  CC 


E  know  as  you  do  that  world’s  records  depend  on  skillful 


breeding  and  careful  management.  A  great  deal  of  credit,  there¬ 
fore,  goes  to  owners  and  managers  of  these  champion  cows. 


However,  we  do  mention  these  ten  world’s  records  to  help  prove 
our  claim  that  Beacon  Feeds  promote  higher  production  in  dairy 
herds  as  well  as  champions.  Beacon  users  know  this.  Owners  of 
high  Record  cows  know  it.  And  if  you’re  not  already  using 
Beacon  Feeds  we  want  you  to  know  it  too. 


TRY  BEACON  FEEDS  •  Note  their  uniformity.  See  how  their 
top -quality  ingredients  .  .  .  their  palatability ...  and  their  tested 
formula  .  .  .  help  increase  your  milk  and  butterfat  production. 

Y ou’ll  agree  that  higher  production  is  the  best  way  to  cut  your 
feed  costs. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
CAYUGA,  NEW  YORK 


FEED  THE  BEACON  SYSTEM 


Power  Chain  Saws 


Introducing  the  N  E  W 
HORNET  One-Man  Saw 
and  the  IMPROVED  TWO -MAN  Saw  —  Write  — 


TUBESING 
Station  H, 


EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo  14, 


COMPANY 
New  York 


THE  MULTI-PURPOSE  PEST  DESTROYER 


KILLS  WOODCHUCKS 

FOR  AS  LITTLB  AS  2Vzt  A  HOLE 


n 


1  lb....  ?&<} 

5  lbs. ...  $3.75 
25-lbs.  ..$12,50 
1 00- lb*.  .$30.00 


Simple  To  Use— Apply  With  Spoon 

A  Fast-Acting,  Gas-Producing 
Powder  —  Not  a  Bait  —  One 
Whiff  Is  Enough— It's  The  Gas 
That  Kills  'Em— Also  Kills  Rots, 
Mice,  Ants,  Many  Other  Pests. 
Instruction  Leaflet  In  Every  Co" 


Aslt  lor  Cyanagas  of  Drug,  Hardware y  Seed  and  Feed  Stores 


AMERICAN  £YAN AM  ID  COMPANY 

30- A  Rockefeller  Plaxa,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Ottawa  Steel  Prod.,  Inc. 
Dept.  A,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Loads  and  unloads  your  milk 
cooler  quickly — safely — easily  at 
low  cost.  Inexpensive  —  Fits  in 
any  milk  house — works  with  any 
cooler  —  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Patented  Safety  lock  feature 
prevents  injury  or  damage  to 
cooler  or  operator.  Write  for 
ilustrated  folder  and  price  list. 

Dealers  Wanted 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 

New  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doers  and  frames,  also 
miliwork,  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES,  INC, 

PEMEERTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


MR.  JOHN  GERNATT  of  Collins,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  driving  a  tractor  and  hay  baler.  At 
the  left  in  the  picture  is  his  son  Francis  who  bought  the  farm  two  years  ago. 
At  the  right  is  Paul  Spangler,  a  grandson,  who  is  helping  with  the  haying. 


A  Half  Million  Pounds  of  Milk 


IF  JOHN  GERNATT  and  four  of  his 
sons  should  decide  to  quit  farming, 
it  would  make  quite  a  hole  in  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  area  around  Collins,  Erie 
County,  New  York.  A  couple  of  years 
ago,  Mr.  Gernatt  sold  the  home  farm 
to  his  son  Francis  and  built  a  beauti¬ 
ful  home  nearby.  But  he  has  no  desire 
to  be  idle  and  most  of  the  time  you  can 
still  find  him  busy  around  the  farm. 
The  farm  has  60  milkers  and  they  pro¬ 
duce  over  a  half  million  pounds  of  milk 
a  year.  Two  men  are  hired  by  the 
year,  and  some  day  help  is  employed 
at  times. 

One  son,  John,  Jr.,  runs  a  nearby 
180-acre  farm,  rents  an  additional  180 
acres  and  keeps  60  cows.  Dan  has  140 
cows  on  three  farms,  plus  some  addi¬ 
tional  rented  land,  and  another  son 
runs  the  farm  at  the  State  TB  hospital 
at  Perrysburg.  To  round  out  the  pic¬ 
ture,  two  of  John’s  five  daughters  mar¬ 
ried  farmers. 

Mr.  Gernatt  came  to  this  country 
from  Austria-Hungary  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  old.  After  working  at 
jobs  in  a  coal  mine,  on  the  railroad, 
and  in  a  sawmill,  he  settled  down  in 
a  miik  plant  for  8  years.  Then  the 
doctor  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to 
enjoy  good  health,  he  should  get  out¬ 
doors.  He  took  the  doctor’s  advice  and 
bought  the  farm  already  mentioned.  At 
that  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gernatt  had 
three  children. 

Farm  Bureau  Helped 

“In  Austria-Hungary,”  Mr.  Gernatt 
told  me,  “I  had  driven  an  ox  team, 
but  farming  in  America  was  alto¬ 
gether  different  and  I  had  to  learn  from 
the  ground  up.  The  Farm  Bureau  has 
been  very  helpful  to  me  and  I  have 
tried  to  help  the  organization  by  act¬ 
ing  as  Farm  Bureau  committeeman  for 
this  area. 

“From  the  Farm  Bureau  I  learned 
the  importance  of  lime  and  we  have 
used  plenty  of  it.  When  I  came  to  the 
farm,  most  of  the  grass  was  poverty 
grass  and  the  yield  was  small.  Now 
we  often  get  as  much  as  3  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre. 

“The  Dairymen’s  League  has  also 
helped.  Years  ago  we  lost  some  money 
when  we  couldn’t  collect  for  milk  sold. 
Now  we  always  have  a  market  and  we 
know  we  will  get  paid.” 

Good  Milk  Production 

“Since  1930,”  said  Mr.  Gernatt,  “the 
herd  has  been  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association  and  the  average 
production  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  a  little  better  than  11,000  pounds 
of  milk  and  374  pounds  of  fat.  A  part 
of  the  farm  is  tiled,  and  I  dug  a  good 
many  rods  of  ditch  by  hand.  As  time 


went  on,  I  bought  another  farm  with 
a  woodlot,  and  from  it  we  cut  the 
rough  lumber  for  our  dairy  barn  which 
is  40  feet  to  the  peak  and  160  feet 
long.” 

I  dropped  in  at  his  farm  on  July  5, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  a  legal  holiday 
did  not  interfere  with  haying  opera¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Gernatt  was  driving  the 
baler  and  bales  were  being  taken  to 
the  barn  on  two  wagons.  At  the  barn 
the  bales  were  unloaded  six  at  a  time 
by  a  grapple  fork  and  dumped  into  the 
mow  without  piling.  Because  the  barn 
is  so  long,  pulling  the  hayfork  back 
is  quite  a  chore.  A  long  cable  runs 
from  the  peak  of  the  barn  to  the 
groitfftl  some  distance  away.  Running 
on  this  cable  is  a  milk  can  filled  with 
stones  which  rise  along  the  cable  as 
the  hay  is  pulled  into  the  mow.  When 
the  hay  is  dumped,  the  can  slides  down, 
pulling  the  fork  back  to  the  load. 

“By  not  piling  the  hay,”  said  Francis, 
“we  save  work  and  we  still  get  as 
much  weight  of  hay  in  the  mow  as  we 
feel  advisable.” 

Plenty  of  Hay 

On  this  farm,  120  acres  of  hay  are 
being  harvested  this  year.  The  piece 
that  was  going  in  the  day  I  was  there 
was  estimated  at  3  tons  to  the  acre. 
Enough  manure  is  produced  on  the 
farm  to  cover  most  of  the  meadow 
land  every  year.  The  manure  is  drawn 
out  every  day  and  to  it  is  added  40 
pounds  of  superphosphate  to  the  ton. 
Meadows  are  left  down  four  or  five 
years.  Ladino  clover  is  added  in  ail 
seeding  mixtures.  Francis  says  that 
the  first  year  ladino  sometimes  bothers 
in  cutting  and  curing  but  after  that 
there  is  enough  timothy  so  that  they 
have  no  trouble. 

Getting  back  to  Mr.  Gernatt,  Sr.,  I 
suggested  to  him  that  it  must  have 
been  rather  tough  going  for  a  feW 
years  after  he  bought  the  farm.  He 
agreed  that  it  was;  but  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  he  paid  for  his  farm  and 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Gernatt  raised  a 
family  of  5  boys  and  5  girls,  we  can 
logically  conclude  that  the  doctor  who 
advised  him  to  get  out  of  doors  did 
him  a  real  service.  Certainly,  Mr.  Ger¬ 
natt  does  not  look  his  age  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  will  maintain  his  interes 
in  the  farm  for  many  years.  Doubt¬ 
less,  if  you  call  on  him  you  will  finc_ 
Turn  right  out  in  the  field,  just  as 
did. — H.  L.  Cosline. 

—  a. a.  — 

Twelve  ways  to  use  milk,  cream,  and 
cottage  cheese  in  the  farm  home  arr 
described  in  Cornell  bulletin  E709.  -  m 
York  homemakers  may  obtain  smg  ‘ 
copies  i  free  from  the  Mailing  Room, 
Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Faster,  Better,  Easier  Farming 


PLOWING 

PLANTING 

Farmall  Touch-Control  on  this  Farmall  Super-A  tractor  lowers  and  raises  the  plow 
bottom  and  separately  adjusts  the  drawbar  height  to  change  the  depth  of  plowing. 


This  planter,  forward-mounted  on  a  Farmall  C  tractor,  is  easily  raised  by  Touch- 
Control.  Planting  depth  may  be  similarly  controlled. 


CULTIVATING 


r 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  FARMALL  FARMING  SINCE  1923! 

You  will  never  have  to  tug  and  strain  to  adjust  the  im¬ 
plements  on  Farmall’s  Super-A,  C,  and  Cub  tractors.  A 
"fingertip  touch”  on  the  Farmall  Touch -Control  lever 
instantly  starts  a  powerful  hydraulic  system  working  for 
you. 

You’ll  like  Touch-Control’s  two-way  action— so  sure 
—  so  powerful.  Its  selective  power  will  raise,  lower,  hold, 
or  force  down  the  implements. 

Your  friendly  International  Harvester  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  the  full  story  about  Farmall  Touch- 
Control  and  how  it  fits  into  approved  soil  conservation 
programs. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Listen  to  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  of  Stars” 

Every  Wednesday  Night,  CBS 


Front  and  rear  cultivator  units  or  left  and  right  sections  on  this  Farmall  C  may  bo 
lifted  independently  or  their  depth  adjusted  by  Farmall  Touch-Control. 


Only  International  Harvester  builds  FARMALLS 


-  MORE  Wheat  per  acre  with  AGRICO 

-AVERAGE  EXTRA  INCREASE  IN  41  SIDE-BY-SIDE 


RESULTS  OF  41  SIDE-BY-SIDE  CHECKS 
ON  WHEAT  CROPS,  JUST  HARVESTED 


EXTRA  Yield 

Value  ol 

.  Farmer 

with  Agrico 

EXTRA  Yield 

(Bu.  per  acre) 

(per  acre) 

PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  JERSEY 

AND  MARYLAND 

STEVE  BOLDY,  Saxonburg,  Pa. 

GEORGE  W.  BUZZARD,  Mayport,  Pa. 
SAMUEL  F.  CONLEY,  Etters,  R  #1,  Pa. 
BENJAMIN  CUTSAIL,  Taneytown,  Md. 
JOSEPH  G.  GOETZ,  Jr.,  Springboro,  Pa. 
GEARY  W.  HUNTSBERGER, 

Mt.  Wolf,  R  #1,  Pa. 

ANDREW  LACHENMAYR, 

Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J. 

MAYES  &  MAYES,  Hazen,  Pa. 

JAMES  A.  McHALE,  Jamestown,  Pa. 
JAMES  McCONNELL,  Fombell,  Pa. 

JUDSON  S.  WAGNER, 

Quarryville,  R  #2,  Pa. 

WINEMAN  &  SHOOP,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


4 

$8.00 

3 

5.70 

2.3 

4.85 

2.8 

6.50 

3.93 

7.86 

5.3 

11.23 

6 

12.60 

9 

16.70 

6.5* 

12.70 

2 

4.00 

2.1 

4.43 

2f 

5.00 

NEW  YORK 


P.  C.  CULBERTSON  &  SONS; 

Mt.  Morris,  N.Y. 

LOREN  ELLIS,  Arkport,  N.Y. 

LEWIS  LANDERS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

C.  P.  LeROY  &  SONS,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
UNSNER  BROS.,  Mt.  Morris,  N.Y. 
GLENN  PASK,  Medina,  N.Y. 
HERBERT  H.  SHAFER,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 
ROY  WOELLER,  Oakfield,  N.  Y 
ALBERT  YOUNG,  Arkport,  N.Y. 


3.9 

$8.86 

2.53 

5.06 

3.74 

7.48 

4.16 

8.53 

6.5 

13.65 

8 

16.40 

7.05 

14.10 

10.67 

21.87 

4.03 

7.99 

OHIO 


MERLE  BEARD,  Alvada,  Ohio 

4.1 

$8.69 

R.  F.  CHOLLEY,  Louisville,  Ohio 

5.33 

12.72 

H.  T.  EVANS,  Jamestown,  R  #1,  Ohio 

4.4 

9.24 

JOHN  K.  FINNEY,  Garrettsville,  Ohio 

3 

6.30 

ROY  PALMER,  Washington,  R  #3,  Ohio 

4.1 

8.61 

FRANK  PEIRSOL,  Ostrander,  Ohio 

H 

1.08 

E.  H.  SCHRADER,  Warren,  R  #2,  Ohio 

3 

6.30 

CLOYD  SEIBERLING,  Barberton,  Ohio 

5 

10.90 

ERNEST  SHULTZ,  Fostoria,  R  #4,  Ohio 

1 

2.12 

R.  W.  SCHULTZ,  Urbana,  Ohio 

2.8 

5.93 

JACK  SUPINGER,  Versailles,  R  #2,  Ohio 

6** 

12.48 

HUGH  VANCE,  Wilmington,  R  #1,  Ohio 

2 

4.26 

VIRGINIA 

E.  N.  BARE,  Lexington,  Va. 

6 

$13.50 

J.  F.  BRIGHTWELL,  Burkeville,  Va. 

5 

11.00 

T.H.81W.W.  HUDGINS,  New  Canton,  Va. 

6 

13.20 

C.  B.  SIMS,  Fredericks  Hall,  Va. 

3.5 

/.3b 

SNIDER  BROS.;  Lexington,  Va. 

5 

11.25 

0.  L.  SPEEKS,  Mouth  of  Wilson,  Va. 

2.79  f 

8.37 

STERLING  FARM,  Sterling,  Va. 

1.1 

2.31 

G.  W.  TRITTI POE,  Lucketts,  Va. 

3.5 

7.45 

Average  EXTRA  Increase 
Per  Acre  with  Agrico; 

*Average  of  2  checks. 
jSeed  wheat. 


4.23 

**Average  of  3  checks. 


58.94 


CHECKS,  ON  WHEAT  CROPS  JUST  HARVESTED 


m 


A 


WHEN  they  planted  their  wheat  last  Fall,  41  farmers  in  this  wheat¬ 
growing  area  decided  to  see  for  themselves  just  how  good  a 
crop -producer  AGRICO  really  is.  So  they  applied  Agrico  alongside  of 
other  fertilizers  of  like  analysis,  all  tests  made  side  by  side,  all  condi¬ 
tions  the  same. 

Results  of  these  checks,  summarized  in  table,  show  that  Agrico  pro¬ 
duced  from  $1.08  to  $ 21.87  MORE  wheat  per  acre  —  the  average  EXTRA 
increase  with  Agrico  being  4.23  bu.  per  acre,  worth  $ 8.94  MORE  per  acre. 
In  most  cases,  the  EXTRA  increase  in  yield  with  Agrico  paid  for  the 
ENTIRE  Agrico  application  —  which  is  just  about  the  same  as  getting 
fertilizer  for  nothing! 

“EXTRA  Increase  in  Yield  with  AGRICO  More 
than  Paid  ENTIRE  Cost  of  the  Agrico  Application” 

Among  the  41  farmers  who  made  these  checks  is 
Geary  W.  Huntsberger,  of  Mt.  Wolf,  Rt.  #1,  York 
Co.,  Pa.,  who  writes:  “I  have  used  Agrico  for  ten 
years  or  more  and  always  considered  it  a  good 
crop-producer,  but  I  never  really  knew  HOW 
GOOD,  until  I  harvested  my  1948  wheat.  I  made 
a  careful  comparison  between  AGRICO  FOR 
GRAIN  and  another  fertilizer  of 
the  same  analysis,  side  by  side 
in  the  same  field,  under  iden¬ 
tical  conditions.  A  careful  check 
of  the  yields  showed  that  Agrico 
gave  me  5.3  bu.  MORE  wheat 
per  acre.  At  $2.12  per  bu.  for 
wheat,  this  means  811.23  MORE 
per  acre  with  Agrico  —  enough 
EXTRA  increase  in  yield  with 
Agrico  to  pay  the  ENTIRE  COST 
of  the  Agrico  application  one-and- 
a-half  times  over.  Now  I  am  sure 
Agrico  produces  more  profitable 
crops,  and  I  recommend  it  to 
farmers  who  want  the  most  for 
their  fertilizer  dollars.” 


GEARY  W.  HUNTSBERGER 
Mt.  Wolf,  Pa. 


“I  WAS  AMAZED  TO  SEE 
the  difference 
AGRICO  MAKES  ON  WHEAT!” 


"Aqrico  and  A.A.C.  Soil  Service  Make  A 
Winning  Team  for  Me” 

In  the  following  letter, 

Lewis  Landers,  of  Dans¬ 
ville,  Steuben  Co.,N.Y., 
sums  up  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  side-by- 
side  checks,  when  he 
writes  :“I  used  AGRICO 
as  usual  under  my 
wheat,  planted  last 
Fall,  but  just  as  a  check 
I  planted  one  acre  with 
another  fertilizer  of  the 
same  analysis.  At  harvest,  yields  were 
carefully  measured  from  equal  areas  side 
by  side  in  the  field,  and  I  found  that 
Agrico  had  produced  an  increase  of  3.7 
bu.  MORE  wheat  per  acre  than  the  other 
fertilizer.  This  EXTRA  wheat  with 
Agrico,  worth  $7.48  EXTRA  per  acre, 
more  than  covered  the  cost  of  the  310-lb.- 
per-acre  application  of  Agrico.  Soil 
analyses  made  by  your  Soil  Service  serve 
as  a  helpful  guide  on  my  farm  —  and 
this  service,  along  with  Agrico,  certainly 
make  a  winning  team  for  me.” 


'I  made  two  side-by-side  wheat  comparison  checks  this 
year,  using  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  against  another  fer¬ 
tilizer  which  cost  me  more  than  Agrico,"  writes  James  A. 
McHale,  of  Jamestown,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  "I  was  amazed 
at  the  results.  In  one  field,  I  planted  P/2  acres  of  wheat 
with  AGRICO,  400  lbs.  per  acre,  and  in  the  same  field 
I  planted  IV2  acres  of  the  same  seed  wheat,  using  an¬ 
other  fertilizer  of  the  same  analysis  at  the  same  rate,  all 
conditions  being  the  same  throughout.  When  checks  were 
made  of  this  field,  I  found 
that  Agrico  had  produced 
8.3  bu.  MORE  per  acre, 
worth  $16.60  EXTRA  per 


acre. 

*v 


LEWIS  LANDERS 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


On  another  field,  I 
planted  6  acres  of  wheat 
and  again  made  a  side- 
by-side  check  of  the  two 
fertilizers,  being  careful  to 
apply  the  same  amount  of 
seed  and  fertilizer  (400 
lbs.)  to  the  acre.  By  actual 
weight,  Agrico  produced 
41.6  bu.  of  wheat  per  acre, 
while  the  other  fertilizer 
yielded  36.9  bu.  per  acre, 
or  a  difference  of  4.7  bu. 
MORE  per  acre  with 
Agrico,  worth  $9.40  MORE 
per  acre.  IT'S  THESE  EX¬ 
TRA  PROFITS  WHICH 
MAKE  AGRICO  A  'MUST' 
ON  MY  FARM." 


JAMES  A.  McHALE 
Jamestown,  Pa. 


act  oh  m  miHfty  no,  . . ; . 

AGRICO  under  your  wheat  this  Fall  and  enough  of  it  to  give  you  the  utmost 
return  on  the  wheat  itself  and  also  on  the  hay  crop  that  follows.  And  don’t 
forget  to  top-dress  your  pastures  this  Fall  with  18%  NORMAL  Super¬ 
phosphate,  to  keep  them  producing  profitably.  See  your  nearby  Agrico 
Dealer  —  now. 

AGRICO®  fertilizers  end  IS %  NORMAL ,®  Superphosphate  are  made  eniy  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  M0.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  Carteret,  N.  J. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  4,  1948 

Empire  State  Potato  Growers 
Put  on  a  3  -  Ring  Circus 

Bu  L.  B.  SKFFFINGTON 


EACH  YEAR  I  marvel  at  the  enor¬ 
mous  crowds  that  turn  out  for  the 
summer  field  day  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club — and  this  year’s  attend¬ 
ance  was  no  exception.  The  900  acres 
on  the  adjoining  farms  of  J.  W.  Hop¬ 
kins  &  Son  (Jared  and  Phelps)  and 
Irving  N.  Hopkins,  Pittsford,  Monroe 
County,  formed  an  ideal  setting.  The 
broad  expanse  provided  ample  room  for 
field  demonstrations,  parking,  exhibits 
and  for  the  crowds  to  wander  around. 

An  aerial  survey  disclosed  great  con¬ 
centration  of  cars  in  the  whole  area 
and  the  sheriff’s  detail  estimated  the 
number  would  be  close  to  7,000.  So  the 
estimates  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  per¬ 
sons  present  during  the  day  may  be 
taken  as  about  right. 

Demonstrations 

The  program  started  ^at  9  a.  m.  with 
plowing  demonstrations  and  concluded 
in  late  afternoon  with  airplane  and 
helicopter  dusting.  A  dozen  or  more 
makes  of  tractors  hauled  plows.  Excit¬ 
ing  much  interest  was  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  vine-killing  by  flame  and  by  a 
lotary  beater.  Weed-control  was  shown 
with  flame,  chemicals  and  cultivation. 

Thirty-one  varieties  of  spuds  were 
seen  growing  in  a  large  test  plot  and 
later  their  yields  will  be  weighed"  and 
graded. 

Throughout  most  of  the  day  the  pro¬ 
gram  clicked  like  a  three-ring  circus, 
so  that  no  matter  which  way  one  turn¬ 
ed  there  was  action.  In  one  large  field 
between  the  plowing  demonstrations 
end  the  vine-killers,  a  ditch-digger  and 
a  tile-layer  kept  going  steadily  as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  persons  followed  along.  A  jun¬ 
ior  plowing  contest  was  under  way  for 
two  hours,  when  Russell  Wilson,  17,  of 
Wyoming  County  was  declared  the 
winner. 

Favor  R.  Smith  of  Fayetteville,  club 
president,  said  the  Pittsford  show  was 
the  “greatest  ever”  staged  by  the  club. 
During  the  night  preceding  the  field 
day,  there  was  a  heavy  rain  through 
most  of  the  upstate  counties,  and  it 
continued  in  many  sections  through  the 
forenoon.  There  were  numerous  phone 
calls  inquiring  if  the  show  had  been 
rained  out.  As  it  happened,  the  sun 
came  out  early  and  a  strong  breeze 
prevailed,  so  conditions  were  just  about 
perfect.  “I  wonder  how  many  people 
were  scared  away  by  the  rain  and  how 
many  more  might  have  come?”  mused 
Morris  Butts  of  Sodus,  club  secretary. 

Smith  paid  special  tribute  to  Herbert 
E.  Johnson,  Monroe  County  agricultur¬ 
al  agent,  who  was  general  chairman; 
to  E.  V.  Hardenburgh,  Ora  Smith  and 
other  Cornell  specialists  “who  are  vet¬ 
erans  in  running  these  field  days  and  in 
getting  ready  for  them”;  to  H.  J. 
Evans,  trade  show  chairman,  and  to 
E.  S.  Shepardson  and  Paul  Turner  for 
arranging  the  machinery  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Tom  Murray  ’’Surprisetl” 

For  the  past  10  years  Tom  Murray 
has  been  doing  a  good  job  of  reporting 
iarm  news,  weather  and  things  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  farmers  over  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WHAM  at  Rochester.  Recently, 
Tom  told  his  friends  that  he  was  quit¬ 
ting  radio  to  prepare  for  the  priesthood 
°t  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  plans  to 
specialize  in  rural  and  small-town  min¬ 
istry  and  hopes  to  locate  in  Western 
New  York. 

Without  any  public  announcement 
Tom  began  his  last  broadcast.  The 
studio  door  opened  and  soon  the  room 
illed  with  farm  leaders. ‘Tom  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  man  he  was  inter¬ 
viewing:  “Tom,  I  guess  we  have  visit¬ 


ors.”  Murray  looked  around,  surprised 
and  almost  speechless.  Leslie  Stutz- 
man,  farm  news  supervisor  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agri culture  and  Markets, 
took  over  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
There  were  greetings  read,  a  gift  pre¬ 
sented,  and  spoken  tributes  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  dozen  farm  groups. 

It  was  a  warm  human  tribute  to  a 
man  who  should  be  a  shining  addition 
to  the  rural  ministry. 

Utica’s  New  Market 

At  Hugh  Humphrey’s  invitation,  I 
went  to  Utica  for  the  dedication  of  the 
new  public  market.  It  was  a  gala  oc¬ 
casion  and  showed  what  can  be  done 
by  co-operation  of  state,  city,  distribu¬ 
tors  and  growers.  The  city  turned  over 
nine  acres  of  land  in  what  appears  to 
be  an  ideal  site.  The  state  assisted  in 
planning  and  financing.  The  attitude  of 
market  patrons  was  emphasized  by 
Louis  Sawner,  chairman  of  the  market 
committee,  who  said:  “This  is  our  mar¬ 
ket;  we  should  use  it  as  such.” 

Tire  market  operates  under  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  New  York  Market¬ 
ing  Authority,  with  Don  Ward  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  William  J.  Mulligan 
as  market  master. 

—  A.  A.  — 

GRASS  SILAGE  CONTEST 
AT  N.  V.  STATE  FAIR 

LIMAXING  competitive  exhibits  of 
grass  silage  at  90  county  fairs  in  the 
Northeast  will  be  a  similar  exhibit  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  Sept.  13  to 
18. 

Bligh  A.  Dodds,  director  of  the  Fair 
said  the  grass  silage  class  is  being  of¬ 
fered  due  to  the  extraordinary  interest 
the  state’s  farmers  have  shown  in  the 
new  practice  The  booth  containing  the 
exhibit  will  be  located  in  the  Farm 
Machinery  Building. 

Prizes  from  the  fund  donated  by 
American  Agriculturist,  several  farm 
organizations  and  farm  supply  and 
equipment  firms  will  consist  of:  First, 
Flexo  Hay  Fork  and  a  4-roll  set  of 
pulleys;  second,  Flexo  Hay  Fork;  third, 
a  4-roll  set  of  pulleys. 

New  York  farmers  are  invited  to 
send  a  sample  of  grass  silage  large 
enough  to  fill  a  gallon  jar.  Cartons  or 
boxes  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Elmer 
Jones,  superintendent  of  Farm  Machin¬ 
ery  Bldg.,  State  Fair  Grounds,  Route 
1,  Solvay,  N.  Y.,  to  arrive  there  no 
later  than  opening  day.  Samples  will 
be  transferred  to  the  glass  containers 
at  the  fair. 

—  A. a.  — 

ARTIFICIAL  RREEDING 
CO-OP  HAS  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

N  SATURDAY,  August  21,  the 
New  York  State  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers’  Cooperative  had  a  very  successful 
annual  meeting  at  Ithaca.  Officers  re¬ 
elected  included  J.  Stanley  Earl,  presi¬ 
dent;  James  L.  Sears,  secretary,  and 
the  following  vice  presidents:  George 
Pringle,  representing  Holsteins;  Harold 
Meaker,  Guernseys;  Alex  Rabeler,  Jer¬ 
seys,  and  Francis  Alvord,  Ayrshires. 
Directors  also  re-elected  included  Hom¬ 
er  Shephard,  Luther  Jennejohn  and  H. 
G.  Robinson. 

Manager  Morris  Johnson  reported  a 
steady  growth  in  the  Association  each 
year  since  it  was  organized.  Following 
the  business  session  there  were  talks 
and  discussions  on  sterility,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  artificial  breeding  and  the  re¬ 
sults  in  the  way  of  herd  improvement. 
An  interesting  day  was  ended  with  a 
tour  of  the  bull  barn,  which  now  houses 
over  100  outstanding  sires. 
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TRADE 


STEEL  THRESHERS 


Bring  vou  all  the  advantages  of  welded  construction, 
ball  and  roller  bearings,  spiral  beater,  gravity  cleaner, 
latest  attachments,  and  other  improvements.  Light 
running,  Frick  threshers  do  a  bigger  day’s  work.  Two 
sizes:  22x36  and  28x47.  Get  full  details  now  from 
the  Frick  Branch  or  Dealer.  Branches  at :  Canandaigua, 
N.  V.,  Williamsport,  Penna.,  among  other  points. 


STAHMiR 

DIAMONDRAG 

HARROW 


A  New  Tool 
For  Better  Farming 


Row  on  row  of  diamond-shaped  cutting 
edges  pulverize  clods  .  .  .  work  soil  for 
seed  germination  without  disturbing 
moisture-retaining  underground! 
Diamondrag  pulled  in  reverse  direction 
gives  rolling  action  for  covering  seed. 
Send  for  illustrated  folder. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIV 


ORKIl,  INC.,  DEPT.736, H ARTF0 R D  1,  CONN. 


THE  MOUSE  OF  UllALITV 


SEND  TODAY  FOR 
FALL  PRICE  LIST 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

FALL  SOWING 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 

EDWARD  F.  DIBDLE 
SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


MALONEY 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern  Grown 
Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Grapes,  Bulbs,  Shrubs  &  Roses. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Our  64th  Year. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
10  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


No  more  sprouts! 

Beforestoring  your  potatoes,  dust  them 
with  Barsprout*  Sprout  Inhibitor, 
and  they’ll  stay  firm,  farm-fresh  and 
flavorfui  for  as  long  as  a  year.  This 
means  no  more  losses  in  moisture, 
weight  or  flavor  due  to  sprouting  when 
potatoes  lie  in  storage. 

Economical.  A  12-oz.  sifter -top  can¬ 
ister  of  Barsprout  costs  only  $1.00, 
protects  8  bushels  of  potatoes.  Large 
economy  sizes  also  available. 

Af  your  supplier,  or  write 

American  Cyanamid  Company 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
30- A  Rockefeller  Plaza  •  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

♦Trademark 
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SULMET 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


Effective  for  outbreaks 
of  four  major  poultry  diseases 


Sltlmet  Sulfamethazine  I.ederle — in  the  form  of  either 
solution  for  the  drinking  water  or  a  powder  for  mixing 
with  mash —is 

THE  ONI.Y  DRUG  NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALI  OF  THE  FOLLOW¬ 
ING—  coccidiosis,  acute  fowl  cholera,  pullorum  disease 
in  baby  chicks,  and  coryza! 

A  LOW- COST  DRUG  FOR  AIL  THESE  CONDITIONS  —  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  *s  lower  in  cost  than  four  competing  products, 
averaging  about  1.9^  per  young  bird  per  treatment  for 
cecal  coccidiosis,  given  in  the  mash  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 

AN  EFFECTIVE  CONCENTRATION  O!  THIS  DRUG  IN  THE  MASH 
has  been  shown  by  recent  research  to  be  one  quarter 
PERCENT  for  coccidiosis  and  coryza.  The  drug  may  also 
be  used  in  the  drinking  water  at  the  standard  concen¬ 
tration  of  1:1,000. 

In  suspected  acute  fowl  cholera  and  pullorum  disease 
outbreaks,  establish  bacteriological  diagnosis  immedi¬ 
ately.  Remember  that  prompt  administration  of  Sulmet 
gets  the  best  results.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
please  send  us  his  name. 

DON’T  WAIT!  END  DEATH  LOSSES  AND  STUNTING  QUICKLY! 
•Reft.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


indu6t** 


Poultry  Department 


AMtR/CA.V 


COMPANY 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York  20,  N.  Y 


Vjixa±J)or 

YOU 

In/  A.  JAMES  HALL 


Busuianrs  Holiday 

So  close  to  us  that  few  of  us  realize 
it’s  there  is  a  land  as  remote  from  our 
way  of  farming  and  living  as  faraway 
France.  I  say  France  because  once  you 
get  off  the  main  highways  the  language 
of  that  country  is  about  the  only  one 
you’ll  hear. 

Many  tourists  journey  into  French 
Canada  but,  because  they  like  hustle 
and  bustle  they  head  straight  for  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Quebec.  We  didn’t.  In  fact, 
we  went  on  main  roads  only  when  we 
had  to.  Our  nights  were  spent  in  little 
French  hotels  and  quiet  homes  well  off 
the  beaten  path.  The  French-Canadians 
were  wonderful  to  us — even  on  those 
occasions  when  it  took  the  whole  hotel 
staff  to  help  us  decide  what  to  pick 
from  the  French  menus! 

But  for  the  high  price  of  gasoline 
we  found  traveling  expense  much  less 
than  in  our  own  country.  Oftentimes  a 
meal  for  the  three  of  us — my  wife,  son 
and  I — cost  less  than  I’ve  paid  for  a 
meal  for  one  when  traveling  near  our 
resort  areas  or  in  cities. 

Of  course  we  didn’t  take  the  trip  just 
to  luxuriate  in  expensive  hotels.  For 
instance,  at  Quebec,  after  seeing  the 
famous  Citadel,  we  drove  about  20 
miles  out  of  the  city  to  St.  Jean  on  the 
lie  d’  Orleans  for  dinner  and  to  spend 
the  night.  Our  dinner,  which  was  of 
several  courses  and  included  steak,  was 
$1.25  each!  Our  very  comfortable  over¬ 
night  accommodations  in  a  pretty  little 
chalet  overlooking  the  broad  St.  Law¬ 
rence  cost  $5  for  the  three  and  included 
use  of  good  tennis  courts,  a  fine  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  lockers  and  a  private  beach 
on  the  river.  Breakfast — and  remember 
this  was  at  a  summer  resort — consisted 
of  fruit  juice,  bacon,  eggs,  toast,  jam 
and  all  the  coffee  we  could  drink  for 
50c  each! 

Sounds  like  depression  days,  doesn’t 
it?  But  not  everything  was  so  cheap. 
Manufactured  articles  of  steel  seemed 
very  high.  The  lowest  priced  American 
car  was  about  $2,200  and  the  prices  on 
freezers  started  around  $500.  Even 
woolen  goods  that  used  to  be  so  cheap 
due  to  the  importation  of  Australian 
wool  and  low-wage  labor  in  British 
mills  are  up  to  where  it’s  no  saving  to 
shop  away  from  home. 

llor.sc  and  Buggy  Hays 

The  thrill  I  used  to  get  riding  in  my 
Dad’s  buggy  behind  a  fast  stepping 
mare  came  back  to  me  in  several  little 
towns  we  passed  through.  Driving  by  a 
beautiful  church  at  St.  Angeles  d’Lae 
while  services  were  on,  I  saw  at  least 
30  rigs  tied  up  outside  drive  sheds 
that  were  filled  with  I  don’t  know  how 
many  more  horses  and  buggies. 

And  what  outfits  they  were!  There 
were  no  sway-backed,  broken  down  old 
hosses.  They  were  streamlined,  high- 
stepping  animals  curried  and  brushed 
to  a  shine  that  rivalled  the  gleam  of 
the  black  harnesses  and  the  chrome 
mudguards  of  the  buggies. 

I’d  forgotten  about  trotting  horses 
over  bridges  until  I  noticed  signs  at 
every  bridge  warning  of  a  $25  fine  for 
doing  it.  There  were  so  many  of  these 
good-looking  animals  that  I  stopped  at 
a  store  just  to  ask  if  they  were  bred 
in  those  parts  for  show  or  racing.  The 
poor  Frenchman  keeping  the  store  was 
a  swell  sport  trying  to  interpret  and 
answer  my  query  which  was  made  with 
many  gestures,  a  few  ill-remembered 
French  words  and  lots  of  English.  I 


gathered  from  his  reply  they  were  not 
raised  there  nor  used  for  show  or  rac¬ 
ing.  They  just  liked  to  have  a  good 
horse  to  go  to  church! 

Encouraged  by  learning  all  that  in 
about  15  minutes,  I  asked  him  where 
the  farmers  sold  their  milk.  We  could 
see  the  wheels  trying  to  click  around 
in  his  head  in  an  effort  to  bring  out 
the  right  words.  Finally,  he  gave  up, 
his  forehead  covered  with  sweat,  walk¬ 
ed  to  a  shelf  and  pointed  to  a  can  of 
evaporated  milk.  That  was  one  of  the 
clearest  answers  we  got  on  a  whole 
trip-full  of  questions. 

Auction  at  Church 

Later  on  I  found  someone  who  told 
me  more  about  the  church  services.  1 
learned  it’s  a  custom  in  the  more  rural 
areas  up  there  for  the  congregation  to 
gather  on  the  church  steps  after  the 
services  to  hear  one  of  the  area’s  big¬ 
wigs  read  off  announcements  of  auc¬ 
tions,  socials  and  other  news  generally 
confined  to  the  weekly  newspaper.  To 
these  after-church  meetings,  farmers 
bring  pigs,  chickens,  needlework  and 
what  have  you  and  they  are  auctioned 
off  right  there.  It’s  the  best  chance  cf 
the  week  to  have  a  big  crowd  because 
everybody,  and  I  mean  everybody,  goes 
to  church. 

At  one  little  place  we  found,  the 
farmers  from  a  big  island  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  jammed  a  ferry-launch  to  at¬ 
tend  services  on  the  mainland.  In  win¬ 
ter  they  walk  across  the  frozen  river. 
From  a  little  balcony  on  the  front  of 
our  hotel  we  watched  them  file  up  from 
the  ferry-jetty.  You’d  think  it  was 
Fifth  Avenue  on  Easter  Sunday.  Those 
ladies  and  girls  had  on  hats  that  we 
usually  see  only  in  Vogue  and  Made¬ 
moiselle.  My  wife  said  their  dresses 
were  ahead  of  ours  in  Upstate  New 
York.  They  were  discouragingly  long 
from  a  male  viewpoint.  My  15-year  old 
son  took  one  look  at  the  parade  and 
decided  he  wanted  to  go  up  there  for 
a  week  next  year — to  learn  French  he 
said! 

They  ai’en’t  so  far  advanced  in  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  What  machinery  we 
saw  was  pretty  old,  although  our  friend 
the  storekeeper  boasted  that  no  less 
than  three  tractors  were  purchased  in 
his  town  last  year.  I  saw  only  one  com¬ 
bine,  no  field  choppers  and  very  few 
hay  loaders  but  I  did  see  men  using 
scythes  and  we  did  see  barns  and  hous¬ 
es  with  thatched  roofs. 

No  Parlez-Vous 

Due  to  a  long  dry  spell,  many  farm¬ 
ers  were  cutting  green  corn  and  haul¬ 
ing  it  to  cattle  in  pasture.  I  wanted  to 
tell  them  all  about  the  advantages  0 
grass  silage  for  dry  spells  but  didnt 
dare  trust  my  French  because  tha 
morning  I  had  burned  my  hand  under 
a  water  tap  to  find  out  that  chau  < 
meant  hot.  At  breakfast  I  asked  the 
waitress  how  to  pronounce  hot  in 
French.  She  brought  me  a  glass  of  ko- 
water.  She  was  so  pleased  with  herse 
for  her  understanding  that  I  didn’t  say 
a  word — just  drank  it! 

Not 6  to  I*.  Y.  Mon 

Grass  silage  samples  for  the  iNt'v 
York  State  Fair,  Sept.  13  to  18,  shou  l< 
be  sent  in  a  box  or  carton  to  *'■  "" 
Jones,  superintendent  Farm  MachmeO 
Bldg.,  Fair  Grounds,  Rte.  1,  SolV^’ 
N.  Y.  They’ll  put  it  in  a  glass  galm 
jar  for  the  competition. 


A  Crop  to  Cultivate 


America  is  famous  for  good  crops.  But  finest  of  all 
is  the  bumper  "crop”  of  11,000,000  boys  and  girls 
growing  up  on  our  farms  and  ranches. 

Trained  teachers  and  leaders  are  helping  culti¬ 
vate  this  bumper  crop.  Vocational  agricultural 
teachers  in  over  7,000  high  schools  do  their  part. 
Most  of  these  schools  have  Future  Farmers  of 
America  chapters.  Membership  of  F.  F.  A.  is 
250,000.  In  their  "outside  classroom”  work  they 
receive  additional  on-the-job  training  from  their 
vocational  agricultural  teachers.  They  learn  to 
accept  leadership  responsibility.  On  graduation, 
many  go  directly  into  farm  or  ranch  management. 
Others  go  on  to  agricultural  college. 

County  agents  and  over  180,000  unselfish  volun¬ 
teer  leaders  do  another  great  job  through  the  4-H 
Clubs.  Through  85,000  local  4-H  Clubs,  more  than 
1,750,000  boys  and  girls  get  invaluable  training. 
Advice,  encouragement,  know-how  from  practical 
experts.  Their  projects  keep  them  abreast  of  what 
is  new  in  agriculture.  They  learn  through  doing. 
Achievement  and  leadership  become  habits. 

It  is  well  that  American  agriculture  has  these 
leaders  and  teachers.  By  teaching  the  business  and 
science  of  farming,  they  are  helping  make  life  on 
farm  and  ranch  rich  and  profitable  for  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  Americans.  They  are  showing  them  the 
way  to  economic  security  and  a  good  way  of  life. 
Better  farm  planning;  power  machinery;  scientific 
modern  methods;  control  of  weeds  and  plant  and 
animal  pests  . . .  All  these  our  farm  and  ranch  youth 
are  learning.  In  many  ways  they  are  qualifying 
themselves  to  be  better  managers  of  land  and  better 
businessmen.  They  are  increasing  their  knowledge 
of  science  and  selling — of  machinery  and  markets 
— of  costs  and  conservation. 

Swift  &  Company  has  always  been  proud  to  en¬ 
courage  farm  youth  activities.  We  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  We  have  no  doubt  or  fear  for  the  future  of 
America.  For,  properly  cultivated,  this  crop  will 
ripen  surely  into  our  nation’s  richest  harvest. 


A  HUNDRED  CENTS  MAKE  A  DOLLAR 

Have  you  sometimes  wished  to  know 
Where  meat  dollars  really  go  ? 

Of  each  wholesale  dollar 
spent, 

You  get  seventy-nine  per 
cent 

For  your  livestock,  wool 
and  hides. 

And  all  by-products  besides. 

Wages,  operating  cost 
a-plenty  .  .  . 

Take  another  even  twenty. 

After  all  the  rest  is  spent 
The  packer  profits 
just  one  cent 


Livestock  and  Meat  Prices 

Livestock  is  marketed  when  it  is  ready.  The  supply 
of  animals  coming  to  market  at  any  one  time  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  your  decisions  as  producers.  These  de¬ 
cisions  may  have  been  made  months  previously, 
depending  on  your  breeding  and  feeding  program. 
The  weather — blizzards,  storms  and  droughts — also 
have  a  bearing  on  when  you  market  your  animals. 

Meat  packers  have  no  control  over  the  supply 
of  livestock. 

The  meat  packer  must  sell  meat  and  by-products 
for  what  they  will  bring.  When  people  have  to  econo¬ 
mize,  they  spend  less  money  for  meat.  Consumers, 
retailers  and  meat  packers  reduce  their  bids.  The 
prices  of  both  meat  and  livestock  fall  accordingly. 
But  when  people  make  more  money,  they  are  eager 
to  buy  meat.  Then  buyers  all  along  the  line  increase 
their  bids.  And  the  prices  of  both  meat  and  live¬ 
stock  rise  accordingly.  For  each  meat  packer  and 
each  retail  meat  dealer  knows  that  if  he  does  not 
pay  a  little  higher  for  the  livestock  or  meat  he 
wants,  somebody  else  will — and  get  the  business. 

Thus  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand — plus 
competition  in  buying  livestock  and  selling  meat — 
forces  price  changes  in  meat  to  be  reflected  quickly 
all  the  way  back  to  the  livestock  on  the  hoof.  At 
all  times  the  market  price  is  a  balance  between  the 
supply  of  livestock  and  the  demand  for  meat. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


Wow!  Look  at 
City  Cousin’s  arm. 
He  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  farm. 


It’s  a  Two-Way  Road 

In  my  work  with  farmers  and 
ranchers  I  have  visited  just 
about  every  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  can’t  begin  to  count  the 
number  of  times  I  have  trav¬ 
eled  out  of  Chicago  and  back 
— to  the  range  country  of  the  West . . .  through 
the  Corn  Belt  states  .  .  .  the  wheatlands  .  .  . 
the  cotton  country — Florida,  Maine,  Wash¬ 
ington,  California  and  all  the  other  states  in 
between. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  who  travels 
much  can  help  being  impressed  with  the  need 
for  team  play  in  America.  As  farmers  or 
ranchers,  your  prosperity  depends  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  ability  of  workers  in  industry 
to  purchase  the  food  and  fiber  you  produce. 
Likewise,  city  businessmen  know  that  your 
power  to  purchase  their  products  is  equally 
important  to  them.  And  all  of  us  depend  on 
the  men  in  the  mines,  in  the  forests,  in  the 
steel  mills,  and  oil  fields. 

But  what  we  are  apt  to  overlook  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  earning  of  a  reasonable  profit 
which  keeps  all  these  businesses  going,  and  all 
of  us  at  work.  Of  course,  profit  rates  vary. 
That  depends  on  many  things,  including  vol¬ 


ume  of  business  done.  For  example,  here  at 
Swift  &  Company  we  process  millions  of 
pounds  of  agricultural  raw  materials  each 
year.  On  each  pound  handled,  we  earn  an 
average  profit  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent.  Few 
could  stay  in  business  on  the  margin  we  meat 
packers  earn.  But  whether  one’s  business 
volume  is  large  or  small,  some  profit  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  any  individual  or  any  enterprise. 

And  here’s  another  thing.  Often  I  hear 
someone  say — "Those  farmers  are  the  lucky 
ones — completely  independent!”  I  can’t 
agree  with  them.  I  know,  and  you  know, 
that  you  on  the  land  are  independent — but 
only  to  a  certain  degree!  Of  course,  cities 
couldn’t  exist  without  the  products  of  farm 
and  ranch.  Maybe  you  could  produce  your 
own  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  fuel.  But 
country  living  would  be  pretty  grim  without 
cars,  telephones,  radios,  fences,  tractors,  wind¬ 
mills  and  modern  labor-saving,  comfort-giv¬ 
ing  equipment.  It  is  a  two-way  road!  Our 
standard  of  living  in  America  is  something 
we  are  all  proud  of.  It  is  the  result  of  the  profit 
system  and  of  good  team  play. 


son . 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


16MM  SOUND  FILMS  FOR  YOUR  USE 

"Meat  Buying  Customs”  "A  Nation’s  Meat” 
"By-Products”  "Livestock  and  Meat” 

"Cows  and  Chickens  .  .  .  USA” 

Five  informative  films  about  the  livestock-meat¬ 
packing  industry.  A  few  open  dates  remain  for 
September  and  October.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  a 
descriptive  folder  which  gives  all  details.  Write 
Agricultural  Research  Dept.,  Swift  &  Company, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


SBcptMik  •Sfleci/ie  fot 

DINNER  SIZE  HAMBURGER 

1  pound  hamburger  14  cup  milk 

1%  cups  soft  bread  crumbs  114  teaspoon  salt 

1  egg  Vs  teaspoon  pepper 

14  cup  chopped  onion  1  tablespoon  fat 

Mix  together  all  ingredients  until  well  combined.  Form  into  4 
large  patties.  Heat  fat  in  heavy  frying  pan.  Brown  patties 
slowly  on  each  side.  Cover  pan  tightly,  lower  heat,  and  cook 
ten  minutes  longer.  Serve  with  horseradish  sauce,  barbecue 
sauce,  or  tomato  sauce.  (Yield:  4  servings) 


Soda  Bill  Sez: - . -- . . — 

Words  are  handy  tools  to 
explain  experiences — but 
they’re  no  substitute  for  experience. 


New  Idea  in  Junior  Feeding  Projects 

by  T.  W.  Thompson 
State  4-H  Club  Leader,  Montana 

Boys  and  girls  are  trying  out  a  new 
kind  of  livestock  feeding  project. 

In  several  states — including  Mon¬ 
tana,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  In¬ 
diana — people  are  enthusiastic 
about  it.  Here  is  how  it  works. 

The  boy  or  girl  buys  an  average  lot 
of  feeder  steers  or  lambs,  from  a 
uniform  herd  or  band.  The  num-  ".W.  Thompson 
ber  bought  is  usually  3  or  more  steers,  15  or  more 
lambs.  That  depends  on  finances,  feed  supplies  and 
equipment  available. 

These  lots  of  animals  are  bought  at  a  central 
market.  They  are  taken  home  and  fattened.  Care¬ 
ful  records  are  kept  of  feed  costs  and  rates  of  gain. 
At  the  end  of  the  feeding  period,  they  are  shipped 
back  to  market.  They  are  sold  on  Junior  Marketing 
Day. 

Boys  and  girls  consign  their  animals  to  commis¬ 
sion  firms  of  their  own  choice.  Upon  arrival  the 
animals  are  penned  separately,  according  to  owner¬ 
ship.  Each  lot  is  graded  and  weighed  separately. 
Then  all  animals  are  assembled  in  pens  according  to 
grade.  They  are  sold  for  slaughter  in  the  usual 
manner  used  on  that  market.  The  boys  and  girls 
profit  according  to  the  market  value  of  their  animals. 

Sponsors  claim  the  following  benefits:  (1)  It  is 
practical.  (2)  It  promotes  better  farm  feeding 
methods.  (3)  Boys  and  girls  learn  about  market 
grades  of  livestock.  (4)  They  learn  about  central 
markets  and  their  operation.  This  new  idea  in 
junior  feeding  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
feeding  for  show.  It  is  a  separate  project,  to  give 
youngsters  practical  experience  in  feeding  for 
market. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business  — and  yours 


(472)  1  6 


One  look  at  a  Massey-Harris  Tractor  and 
you  know  that  here  is  the  kind  of  power  you 
want  —  as  modern  as  it  looks.  In  the  sturdy 
frame,  heavy-duty  engine,  special  alloy 
gears,  husky  transmission  and  axles,  there’s 
the  rugged  construction  that  means  long  life. 
And  in  the  "velvet-ride”  seat,  wide  choice  of 
speeds,  battery  ignition,  handy  controls,  is 
the  easy  handling  that  saves  time  and  muscle. 


Up  on  die  seat,  out  in  the  field,  your  first 
impressions  arc  confirmed.  Here’s  smooth, 
eager  power,  with  plenty  of  reserve,  to  take 
every  job  in  its  stride.  Here’s  comfort  for 
sun-up  to  sun-down  operation,  easy  steering, 
easy  handling,  complete  vision  .  .  .  and  the 
kind  of  tools  and  attachments  that  make 
good  work  a  matter  of  course. 


You  can  have  Massey-Harris  power  on  your  farm.  Among  the  si> 
basic  models  there’s  a  size  and  type  to  fit  your  crops,  your  acreage 
your  conditions.  For  small  farms  there’s  the  one-plow  Pony.  Nexi 
in  size  is  the  light  two-plow  "20”;  then  the  full,  two-plow  "30”.  Foi 
larger  farms,  the  "44”;  or  the  "44-6”  with  6-cylinder  engine.  For  big 
drawbar  and  belt  jobs,  the  4-5  plow  "55”. 

Talk  with  your  Massey-Harris  dealer.  Get  the  full  facts  from  him, 
Then  ask  your  neighbors  who  already  « 

own  Massey-Harris  Tractors.  You’ll  join  J|jr  1 fj 

the  ever-increasing  number  of  successful 
farmers  who  look  to  Massey-Harris  for 

all  their  farm  machinery  needs.  For  trac-  Jr: 

tor  booklet  by  mail,  write  to  Dept.  85. 

THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


erence 


In  the  fuel  tank  at  the  end  of  the  day  .  .  * 
in  your  books  at  the  end  of  the  season  ...  in 
die  year-round  performance  there’s  a  dollars 
and  cents  difference  that  means  much  to  your 
profits.  The  efficient  engine  is  more  thrifty 
of  fuel  and  oil.  Rugged  construction  pays 
off  in  greater  dependability,  in  low-cost 
maintenance,  in  longer  life. 


RELIABLE  MAN 


with  car  to  call  on 
farmers  booking  orders 
for  nursery  stock.  We  give  you  complete  train¬ 
ing  at  our  expense.  In  1947  our  average  full  time 
man  made  $86  per  week  of  work.  To  arrange  for 
personal  interview  write  directly  to  C.  W.  Stuart 
&  Co.,  Dept.  A.,  Newark,  New  York,  telling  us 
about  yourself. 


POTATO  PICKER  AND  BAGGER 


Does  the  work  for  6  to  9  men.  No  back  break¬ 
ing.  Attached  to  all  stand¬ 
ard  single  row  diggers. 
Get  our  prices  and  de¬ 
scriptions. 

I.  D.  Dahlman 
Grandy,  Minn. 


SAVE  MONEY!  ORDER  NOW! 


UGH  TN/NG  prPysMmsn 


Human  lives  are  lost,  costly 
buildings  and  stock  destroyed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Proper 
protection  is  a  low  cost  invest¬ 
ment  that  pays  big  dividends  in 
security.  Install  an  Electra  Sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  99+%  efficient.  Re¬ 
duces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  Mail  postcard  for  name 
of  nearest  representative  NOW) 

tC/r'U-  Protection  Co,  Inc, 

11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FORDSON  MOTORS) — CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs — high  tension  magneto  and 
bracket  assemblies.  Write  for  parts  list. 

FISK,  ALDEN  CO. 

132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Maintaining  Ensilage  Cutter 

Efficiency  By  PAUL.  R.  HOFF 


CORRECT  SPEED  of  the  ensilage 
cutter  and  the  tractor  motor,  the 
condition  of  the  knives  and  the  shear 
plate,  the  clearance  of  the  fan  blades 
in  the  blower  housing  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blower  pipe  all  affect  the 
efficiency  of  the  ensilage  cutter. 

Ensilage  Cutter  Speed 

Correct  ensilage  cutter  speed  depends 
upon  the  height  of  the  silo  and  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  cutter  fan.  Higher  silos 
require  higher  speeds  and  small  cutters 
must  be  run  faster  than  larger  ones 
for  efficient  operation.  Correct  speed 
should  be  obtained  by  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  tractor  and  ensilage  cutter 
pulley  diameters,  and  NOT  by  adjust¬ 
ing  the  tractor  throttle.  It  is  usually 
easier  to  obtain  the  correct  cutter  speed 
by  changing  the  pulley  on  the  cutter 


half  of  the  housing  or  more  than  34 
inch  clearance  between  the  sides  of  the 
fan  blades  and  the  housing.  If  the 
clearance  is  excessive,  the  lower  hous¬ 
ing  can  be  raised.  After  the  blades  are 
badly  worn,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
raise  the  housing  further,  and  new 
blades  are  necessary. 

Make  sure  the  pipe  is  tight  and 
straight  and  that  there  are  no  rough 
edges  inside.  Air  that  escapes  through 
cracks  or  holes  in  the  pipe  cannot  lift 
ensilage  into  the  silo. 

Knives  and  Shear  Plate 

Tests  show  that  dull  knives  and  a 
dull  shear  plate  or  excessive  clearance 
between  knives  and  shear  plate  may 
increase  power  consumption  by  as 
much  as  50  per  cent.  Knives  should  be 
ground  each  half  day  and  the  shear 


CUTTER  RPM 

Diameter  of  Height  of  Silo 

Cutter  Fan  35-  30’  35’  40’  45’  50’  55’  60’ 


30” _  500  530  575  610  650  690  730  750 

36”  _  415  440  480  510  540  575  600  625 

42”  _  355  380  410  435  465  490  515  535 

48” _  310  330  360  380  405  430  450  470 


than  to  change  the  tractor  pulley. 

To  learn  the  correct  cutter  pulley 
diameter: 

(1)  Refer  to  the  table  for  the  correct 
speed  according  to  the  height  of  the 
silo  or,  if  several  silos  are  to  be  filled, 
for  the  speed  applicable  to  most  of 
them  and  for  the  size  of  the  cutter.  • 

(2)  Ascertain  the  diameter  and  full 
throttle  speed  of  the  tractor  pulley, 
either  from  the  instruction  book  or  by 
measurement  of  diameter  and  by  the 
use  of  a  revolution  counter. 

(3)  Calculate  the  diameter  of  the  en. 
silage  cutter  pulley  required  as  follows: 

Diameter  of  tractor  pulley  m  inches 
X  RPM  of  tractor  pulley  -+  RPM  of 
cutter  fan  (from  the  table)  =  diameter 
of  cutter  pulley  required  in  inches. 

Blower  and  Pipe 

Plugging  may  occur  if  there  is  more 
than  ys  inch  clearance  between  the 
ends  of  the  fan  blades  and  the  lower 


plate  cutting  edge  ground  or  replaced 
when  it  has  become  rounded.  Most 
shear  plates  have  either  2  or  4  cutting 
edges  and,  as  one  edge  becomes  dull, 
the  plate  can  be  changed. 

The  angle  of  the  knives,  clearance  of 
knives  and  shear  plate,  and  end  play 
in  tile  cutter  shaft  all  influence  the 
operation  of  the  cutter.  The  angle  is 
correct  on  most  cutters  when  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shear  plate  to  the  back 
edge  of  the  knife  is  3/16  to  %  inch 
more  than  the  distance  from  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  to  the  shear  plate.  Clearance 
between  the  knife  edges  and  the  shear 
plate  should  be  1/64  inch,  or  as  close 
as  possible  without  hitting.  The  amount 
of  clearance  is  determined  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shims  in  the  thrust  cap  on  the 
cutter-fan  shaft.  After  the  angle  and 
clearance  have  been  adjusted,  the  bevel 
gear  on  the  shaft  should  be  adjusted 
to  give  just  a  perceptible  amount  of 
end  play. 


Made  out  of  old  refrigerator  parts  and  mounted  on  a  cart,  this  air  compressor 
is  mighty  useful  on  the  farm  of  Willard  Cummings  of  Brookline,  Hillsborough 
County,  New  Hampshire.  He  uses  it  to  pump  up  tires  on  his  truck  and  tractor, 
getting  power  from  a  V*  horsepower  electric  motor. 
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Double  Barrel  Protection 

against 

'WPPBM  HVMGett" 


Improved,  well  fertilized  pastures;  good  roughage  and  free  access  field 
boxes  filled  and  \ept  filled  with  Near’s  MinRaltone,  are  two  time' 
tested  ways  to  protect  stock  health  and  profits  from: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live * 
stoc\for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  fed  year  round  by  a  combination  of  the  Free 
Access,  Hand  Feeding,  or  Prefixing  methods  protects  all  livestock 
from  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  contains  11  essential  mineral  ele' 
ments,  plus  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  Free  Access  Feed' 
ing  and  the  MinRaltone  plan  for  stock  health  and  profits. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  yeatAMUa/ 


HAND  FEEDING 


40  POUNDS 

z 

k  \ 

i 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

NEAR'S 


MINRALTONE 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

.  u  HEALTH 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


Js_ 

JM 


Wc  have  some  potatoes  which  ap¬ 
parently  have  tomatoes  growing  on  the 
tops.  Are  these  a  cross  between  potatoes 
and  tomatoes? 

These  are  potato  seed  balls  which 
are  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  because 
most  varieties  seldom  produce  them. 
The  potato  and  tomato,  of  course,  are 
closely  related. 

Many  times  growers  ask  what  would 
happen  if  they  planted  seed  from  these 
balls.  They  will  grow  potatoes  but  the 
potatoes  will  not  be  at  all  like  the  ones 
grown  by  the  plant  which  produces  the 
seed.  In  general,  these  potatoes  are 
very  small  and  worthless. 

What  causes  peaches  to  rot  just  as  they 
arc  getting  ripe? 

This  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  brown 
rot,  a  fungus  disease  which  attacks 
plums  as  well  as  peaches. 

A  complete  spray  program  for 
peaches  will  usually  control  this  dis¬ 
ease.  The  damage  can  be  lessened  con¬ 
siderably  by  spraying  or  dusting  sev¬ 
eral  times  prior  to  harvest  with  a  fun¬ 
gicide  containing  sulphur.  The  disease 
is  less  troublesome  in  the  home  fruit 
garden  because  fruit  can  be  picked -as 
soon  as  ripe  and  eaten  or  canned  at 
cnce. 

What  fertilizing  value  do  wood  ashes 
have? 

It  takes  from  25  to  30  cords  of  4- 
foot  wood  to  produce  a  ton  of  wood 
ashes.  These  ashes,  of  course,  contain 
no  nitrogen  but  do  contain  about  2% 
phosphoric  acid,  about  6%  potash  and 
50%  lime.  It  is  estimated  that  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  the  amount  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  in  a  ton  of  ashes  is  worth  about 
$10. 

Does  the  removal  of  the  leaves  from 
the  plants  hasten  the  ripening  of 
tomatoes? 

The  answer  is  “No.”  The  leaves  are 
factories  which  take  in  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air  and  combine  it  with  water 
to  form  starch  and  sugar.  Whenever 
you  remove  leaves  from  a  growing 
plant,  you  are  reducing  this  process 
and,  therefore,  delaying  rather  than 
hastening  maturity. 

Are  sheep  decreasing  or  increasing  in 
New  York  State  at  the  present  time? 

The  1948  lamb  crop  in  New  York 
was  10%  below  a  year  ago  and  41% 
below  the  average  of  the  yeai*s  1937- 
’46.  There  is  also  a  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  in  the  entire  country. 
Eight  per  cent  fewer  lambs  were  saved 
ibis  past  spring'  than  there  were  a  year 
ago. 

Is  sterility  inherited  by  cattle? 

If  a  “yes  or  “no”  answer  were  re¬ 
quired,  it  would  be  “no.”  One  reason  is 
that  sterility  or  shy  breeding  has  a 
number  of  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
bas  been  noted  that  certain  families  of 
cows  have  more  breeding  trouble  than 


others.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  ten¬ 
dency  to  inherit  breeding  troubles  and 
that  there  is  also  an  inherited  tendency 
to  contract  certain  diseases  that  may 
result  in  sterility. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "ap¬ 
proved  herd"  in  New  York  State? 

This  term  is  used  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
to  designate  a  herd  that  has  passed 
two  blood  tests  a  year  apart.  In  these 
tests,  all  unvaccinated  animals  over 
6  months  and  all  vaccinated  animals 
over  30  months  must  pass  a  negative 
test  in  order  for  the  herd  to  qualify. 

What  is  the  reasonable  dressing  per¬ 
centage  for  beef  cows,  pigs  and  lambs? 

The  usual  dressing  percentage  com¬ 
pared  to  live  weight  of  beef  cattle  is 
about  55;  hogs  about  75;  lambs  about 
48. 

Why  is  it  that  sub-soil  is  so  often  blue 
or  gray  in  color  while  the  top  soil  is  more 
commonly  red,  yellow  or  brown? 

Primarily  the  difference  in  color  is 
caused  by  aeration  of  the  top  soil.  The 
oxygen  in  the  air  combines  with  the 
minerals  and  the  products  are  usually 
x-ed,  yellow  or  brown.  If  sub-soil  is 
brought  to  the  surface  where  air  can 
get  at  it,  the  color  will  change  in  time. 

How  much  grain  is  advised  for  a  herd 
sire  of  a  beef  breed  during  the  winter? 

From  4  to  8  pounds  of  grain  is 
recommended.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
use  a  high  protein  grain.  Home-grown 
grains  are  satisfactory. 

What  is  the  trend  in  dairy  cow  popu¬ 
lation?  Also,  are  enough  heifers  being 
raised  for  replacements? 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
country  is  the  smallest  since  1940. 
Population  has  been  growing  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  cow  numbers  in 
relation  to  population  in  different 
periods.  In  1870  there  was  1  cow  for 
each  4  persons;  in  1910,  one  cow  for 
each  4.8  persons;  in  1940,  one  for  each 
5.3  persons,  and  in  1948,  1  for  each 
5.8  persons.  However,  increased  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  has  kept  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction  per  person  fairly  stable. 

Heifer  calves  less  than  a  year  old  in 
the  country  total  83,000  fewer  than 
last  year  and  less  than  in  any  year 
since  1941.  The  price  that  a  dairyman 
can  get  for  a  young  calf  makes  him 
think  twice  before  raising  her,  particu¬ 
larly  when  he  realizes  the  uncertainty 
of  milk  prices  when  she  comes  into 
production. 

—  A.A.  — 

GROWING  UP  IN  FOUIl-11 
CLUB  WORK 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
itian  in  a  hospital;  one  is  attending 
State  Teachers  College,  and  one  ia  still 
at  home. 

The  interest  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rodee  have  in  young  people  and  young 
people’s  work  is  shown  in  various  ways. 
For  example,  on  the  day  Burt  Rogers 
(County  4-H  Club  Agent)  and  I  called 
at  the  Rodee  home,  a  fresh-air  young¬ 
ster  from  New  York  City  was  spend¬ 
ing  his  second  day  on  the  farm.  It  isn’t 
everyone  with  a  family  of  that  size 
who  would  feel  they  had  room  for  one 
more.  As  we  arrived,  the  family  were 
finishing  their  noonday  meal  and  we 
heard  Mrs.  Rodee  say  to  the  youngster 
from  the  city:  “Drink  your  milk  so  you 
will  be  good  and  strong.” 

Mrs.  Rodee  is  a  member  of  the 
County  4-H  Executive  Committee  and 
Mr.  Rodee  has  helped  along  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  better  cows  in  the  county  by  act¬ 
ing  as  Secretary  of  the  County  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association. 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Made  of  20  oz.  Waterproof,  reconditioned  canvas, 
like  new,  with  eyelets  &  ropes.  Sold  on  money  back 
guarantee.  Perfect  for  covering  Haystacks,  Grain, 
Construction  Work,  Boats,  etc. 

6x  9  ft.  @  $3.24  ea.  16x20  ft.  @  $19.20  ea. 

9x11  ft.  @  5.94  ea.  18x22  ft.  @  23.76  ea. 

9x16  ft.  @  8.64  ea.  20x20  ft.  @  24.00  ea. 

12x15  ft.  @  10.80  ea.  22x36  ft.  @  47.52  ea. 

14x16  ft.  @  13.44  ea.  30x33  ft.  @  59.40  ea. 

16x16  ft.  @  15.36  ea.  24x55  ft.  @  79.20  ea. 

New  25  oz.  heavy  duty  Waterproof  Tarpaulins 
8x  9  ft.  @  $5.76  ea.  13x18  ft.  @  $18.72  ea. 

9x11  ft.  @  7.92  ea.  16x17  ft.  @  21.76  ea. 

8x15  ft.  @  9.60  ea.  16x18  ft.  @  23.04  ea. 

Reconditioned  15  oz.  Painter's  Drop  Cloths  .04 
per  sq.  ft.  Assorted  Sizes.  Send  for  Catalog  &  Samples. 
Orders  sent  C.O.D.  or  Net  10  days  to  rated  firms. 

UPTON  SALES  CORP. 

351  W.  B’way,  N.  Y.  C.  COrtlandt  7-4604 


Improved  BH  EBERRIES 

Delicious  U  .S.  Gov’t.  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  60  cents  Each,  $6.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing 
Age  $1.20  Each.  $12.00  per  Doz.  All  Prepaid.  LATEST 
NEW  INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  Pember- 
ton,  Atlantic,  Dixi,  Burlington,  Etc.  2  Yr.  Plants  $1.50 
Each,  $16.00  per  Doz.  3  Yr.  $2.50  Each,  $26.00  Doz. 
GEORGE  N.  MORSE,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  _  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET.  ALBANY.  NEW  YORK 


UNADILLA 
•*  SILOS  * 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD  r  S  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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New  Education  Versus  the  Old 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


work  in  arithmetic,  which  is  useful 
for  making  change  ,  and  filling  out 
an  income  tax  form,  now  pays  less 
attention  to  abstract  sums  and  more 
to  applied  uses.  At  the  same  time,  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  pupils  are  people  and 
that  they  differ  in  their  abilities  just 
like  people,  teachers  have  been  paying 
more  and  more  attention  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  capacities  and  interests  of 
pupils. 

The  schools  today  are  no  longer  con¬ 
tent  to  have  students  spend  their  time 
learning  by  rote  subjects  unrelated  to 
life,  at  a  tempo  unrelated  to  their  abili¬ 
ties,  only  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
a  few  of  them  to  pass  college  entrance 
examinations.  Instead,  the  schools’  aim 
is  to  teach  students  how  to  think  for 
themselves  and  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  world  they  have  to  live  in. 

Now  even  the  critics  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation  will  agree  that  this  is  a  noble 
aim.  But  too  often  they  say:  “All  these 
frills  (that  is  the  critics’  word,  not 
mine)  — all  these  frills  in  education 
may  be  all  right,  but  they  take  the 
pupils’  time  away  from  learning  basic 
facts,  from  learning  spelling,  history, 
arithmetic  ”  They  charge,  in  a  word, 
that  your  education  is  not  as  good  as 
your  fathers’  or  your  grandfathers’. 
Let  me  repeat  that  the  evidence  shows 
that  they  are  wrong.  Let’s  take  a  look 
at  some  of  that  evidence. 

Short!}'  after  the  first  world  war, 
two  American  educators  undertook  an 
interesting  experiment.  They  found  a 
complete  set  of  examination  papers — 
pupils’  papers,  teachers’  corrections, 
and  all — that  had  been  given  in  the 
schools  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1854 — six  years  before  the  Civil  War. 
With  minor  adjustments,  they  gave 
these  same  examinations  to  post- 
World-War-I  pupils  in  a  number  of 
American  schools. 

The  twentieth  century  pupils  were 
obviously  operating  at  a  disadvantage. 
Many  of  the  1854  questions  dealt  with 
subject  matter  no  longer  taught  and 
used  outmoded  words  and  phrases.  In 
addition,  the  1854  pupils  taking  the  ex¬ 
amination  were  described  as  “The 
flower  of  the  Boston  schools.”  The 
modern-day  pupils  were  unselected. 
Notwithstanding  these  odds,  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  pupils  gave  better  and 
more  correct  answers  to  those  old 
questions  than  did  the  pupils  of  1854. 
Some  of  the  questions  and  answers  are 
very  revealing. 

For  example,  one  of  the  things  that 
perplexed  the  Boston  School  authori¬ 
ties  in  1854  was  that  students  could 
often  read  well  a  stanza  of  poetry, 
and  yet  fail  completely  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  what  they  had  read. 
In  interpreting  the  meaning  of  what 
they  read,  the  modern-day  pupils  were 
far  ahead  of  their  1854  predecessors. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  was: 
“About  what  year  was  the  embargo 
laid  by  President  Jefferson,  and  when 
was  non-intercourse  substituted  for 


“Got  some  place  where  I  can  hide  this 
until  my  kids  go  back  to  college?" 


it?”  Do  you  know  the  answer?  Well, 
a  great  many  of  those  Boston  young¬ 
sters  in  1854  didn’t  know  it  either. 
However,  a  slightly  larger  percentage 
of  the  1854  pupils  than  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth-century  pupils  answered  it  cor¬ 
rectly.  But,  when  the  question  “What 
is  an  embargo?”  was  asked — a  ques¬ 
tion  which  clearly  had  to  be  answered 
correctly  before  a  pupil  could  make 
any  real  sense  out  of  his  answer  to 
the  question  about  President  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  embargo  —  the  percentage  of 
twentieth  century  pupils  answering 
correctly  was  many  times  greater  than 
the  percentage  of  1854  students. 

In  questions  of  geography,  the  pupils 
of  this  century  invariably  did  better 
than  those  of  the  last  century.  “Can 
you  name  the  principal  rivers  in  North 


HAVING  in  our  backyard  a  living 
spring  which  overflowed  and  ran 
down  through  a  shallow  ravine  in  the 
night  pasture,  we  had  long  thought 
that  some  day  we  would  have  a  pond, 
but  nothing  was  done  about  it  until 
the  Soil  Conservation  program  was 
set  up  in  the  county.  Joe  Cook,  our 
soil  conservation  supervisor,  looked  the 
situation  over  and  suggested  that  his 
engineers  lay  out  the  pond  for  us. 

This  was  done  two  years  ago.  Our 
next  move  was  to  contact  a  contrac¬ 
tor  for  estimates  on  the  job.  The  ra¬ 
vine  was  a  natural  for  a  pond  except 
for  the  fact  that  from  one  to  three 
feet  of  black  soil  had  to  be  bulldozed 
out  of  the  area  first.  After  looking 
over  the  job,  Frank  Tuxill,  contrac¬ 
tor  from  Weedsport,  gave  us  a  figure 
that  seemed  prohibitive.  It  would  take 
two  bulldozers  and  a  backhoe  shovel 
several  days  to  complete  the  job  and 
build  the  dam  which  would  be  11  feet 
high  in  the  center,  42  feet  wide  at  the 
base  and  about  150  feet  long  at  the  top. 
After  considering  it  from  every  angle, 
we  finally  let  the  contract  by  the  hour 
instead  of  by  the  job. 

Good  Reasons  for  It 

Our  reasoning  in  deciding  to  go 
ahead  was  something  like  this.  We 
have  no  lake  cottage,  we  seldom  take 
expensive  vacations  (I  should  have 
said  never),  the  pond  would  be  near 
the  buildings  for  fire  protection,  large 
enough  for  stocking  with  fish  (acre 
and  a  half  and  8  feet  deep  maximum), 
wonderful  for  swimming  and  skating, 
and  an  excellent  water  supply  for  cat¬ 
tle.  In  addition  we  reasoned  that  should 
we  ever  want  to  sell  the  farm,  we 
could  expect  to  receive  our  investment 
back  and  probably  more. 

So  the  machinery  moved  in.  Three 
days  with  the  power  shovel  and  three 
weeks  with  the  bulldozers  working 
when  it  was  dry  enough  completed  the 


America?”  A  majority  of  the  1854 
pupils  couldn’t;  a  majority  of  the  mod¬ 
ern-day  pupils  could.  On  definitions  of 
words,  the  pupils  of  this  century  also 
outshone  their  predecessors  of  75  years 
before.  “What  does  monotony  mean?” 
Some  of  the  1854  definitions  included 
“a  change  of  names,”  “thickheaded”, 
“a  plant”,  the  bones  of  animals.”  A 
connoisseur  was  defined  as  one  who 
writes  funeral  services,  a  stranger  from 
places  unknown,  a  governor,  and  “a 
name  by  which  Frenchmen  are  called.” 
The  pupils  of  this  century  knew  the 
meanings  of  these  and  other  words  bet¬ 
ter  than  did  the  pupils  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  And  they  could  spell  and  figure 
better,  too. 

There  is  still  more  evidence.  I  take 
it  you  have  all  at  least  heard  of  Reg¬ 
ents’  examinations.  The  content  of 
those  examinations  has  changed  some¬ 
what  since  1915,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  questions  are  easier  than  they  used 
to  be.  Yet  it  is  not  without  significance 


job.  The  cost  was  well  up  in  the  four 
figures  and  just  about  exactly  what  the 
contractor’s  estimate  was  for  the  job. 
We  let  the  dam  settle  for  a  month  and 
then  shut  the  gate  valve  in  the  10- 
inch  drain  under  the  dam.  In  one 
month  and  two  days  the  pond  was 
overflowing  the  trickle  outlet.  That  is 
a  10-inch  cast  iron  pipe  welded  to  the 
drain  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  dam 
and  standing  erect  8  y2  feet  high.  The 
pond  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  us,  es¬ 
pecially  when  we  knew  at  last  that 
there  was  no  undue  seepage  and  that 
we  had  what  we  desired. 

Year  ’Round  Recreation 

The  pond  was  completed  too  late  in 
the  fall  of  1946  for  any  swimming  but 
the  kids  in  the  neighborhood  spent 
hours  and  hours  skating  that  winter. 
When  spring  came  and  some  hot  days, 
the  water  warmed  up  for  swimming 
and  they  came  for  miles  to  enjoy  this 
sport.  As  many  as  40  have  been  in  at 
one  time.  Not  all  kids  either. 

We  now  have  the  pond  stocked  with 
bass,  bluegills  and  a  few  bullheads.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  can  go  out  in  our  backyard  and 
catch  a  mess  of  bass  for  supper. 

We  live  on  a  country  road  with  the 
customary  amoimt  of  travel.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  us,  and  makes  us  not  a 
little  proud,  to  watch  cars  slow  down 
and  sometimes  stop  to  see  the  spot 
which  all  claim  is  one  of  beauty.  The 
pond  is  about  250  feet  from  the  high¬ 
way,  just  back  of  a  little  natural  grove. 
We  are  not  at  all  sorry  we  invested  the 
necessary  amount  of  cash  and  would 
not  have  the  pond  taken  away  and  the 
unsightly  marsh  returned  for  twice 
what  the  pond  cost.  The  boys  always 
take  a  dip  after  a  hard  day’s  work  in 
the  hayfield  or  after  riding  the  culti¬ 
vator  through  dusty  fields.  A  swim  for 
them  is  part  of  each  day’s  routine  in 
the  summer. 


that  the  percentage  of  passing  papers 
in  1947  was  appreciably  higher  than  in 
1915:  84  per  cent  in  1947  as  against 
71  per  cent  in  1915.  And,  while  the 
makeup  of  the  examinations  in  each 
field  has  changed,  the  present-day 
pupils  do  better  in  every  field.  In  some 
fields  they  do  surprisingly  better.  In 
business  and  commercial  subjects,  for 
example,  83  per  cent  of  the  papers 
were  passing  in  1947,  as  against  only 
65  per  cent  in  1915.  The  number  of 
passing  papers  in  American  history 
was  at  least  10  per  cent  greater  last 
year  than  it  was  33  years  ago. 

There  is  another  kind  of  evidence, 
too,  that  shows  the  gains  we  have 
made  in  modern  education.  I  have  said 
that  the  methods  of  teaching  have 
changed  by  placing  the  emphasis  on 
learning  through  doing  rather  than 
learning  by  rote.  We  have  pretty  defi¬ 
nite  evidence  that  education  which 
seeks  not  only  to  educate  formally,  but 
also  to  adapt  the  student  to  life  in  the 
world  about  him,  stimulates  his  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  tools  he  must  use — such  as 
spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic.  A 
little  thought  will  show  that  this  must 
be  so.  The  mechanic’s  dexterity  with 
a  wrench  comes  not  from  a  series  of 
facts  learned  about  a  wrench,  nor  even 
from  theoretical  exercises  with  the 
wrench,  but  from  application  of  the 
wrench  to  his  job  of  repairing  machin¬ 
ery.  The  experience  of  the  Navy  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war  illustrates  the  idea 
further.  The  Naval  Air  Corps  found 
that  student  aviators  did  much  better 
in  subjects  like  mathematics,  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  electricity  when  they  were 
studying  them  at  the  time  they  were 
actually  flying  and  having  to  use  the 
gadgets  that  are  so  important  to  the 
modern  airplane. 

All  this  that  I  have  been  saying 
bears  out  what  you  already  know: 
that  you  have  a  good  education — not 
merely  an  education  not  to  be  ashamed 
of,  but  one  you  can  be  proud  of.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  your 
education  is  to  be  as  valuable  as  your 
school  has  tried  to  make  it,  you  now 
must  make  practical  application  of  the 
things  you  have  been  taught.  Spelling 
and  reading  and  arithmetic  are  tools 
for  education.  And  education  itself  is 
a  tool  for  firing.  You  are  today  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  state  and  a  nation,  and — 
for  the  first  time— of  a  world,  that  are 
more  complicated  and  challenging  than 
ever  before.  If  it  is  true — as  we  know 
it  is  true — that  you  have  received  a 
better  education  than  your  fathers 
and  your  grandfathers,  it  is  also  true 
that  there  is  a  greater  need  today  for 
better  educated  citizens  than  there 
ever  was  before.  You  are  these  better 
educated  citizens.  Be  so,  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  word.  Take  part  in  the 
work  of  your  community,  your  state, 
your  nation,  your  world.  Put  to  work 
for  your  own  good  and  the  good  of  all 
mankind  this  sharp-edged  tool — this 
education — that  you  have  received.  If 
you  will  do  so,  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  that  you  will  need  still  more  edu¬ 
cation,  still  more  tools.  Not  necessari¬ 
ly  more  formal  education  in  schools 
and  colleges— although  to  some  and 
possibly  many  of  you  this  may  he 
both  advantageous  and  desirable — but 
more  education  in  the  sense  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  process  of  continuous  learn¬ 
ing.  Each  day  discovers  more  and  dif¬ 
ferent  facts  and  poses  new  problems. 
You  must  keep  constantly  abreast  of 
those  facts  and  those  problems.  Ah 
you  must  use  your  very  considerable 
influence  as  well-educated  young  men 
and  women  to  see  to  it  that  those 
younger  than  yourselves,  and  latei 
your  own  children,  have  not  only  the 
advantages  of  education  that  you  have 
had,  but  new  and  better  advantages 
that  future  changes  in  education  an 
in  the  world  about  us  are  sure  0 
bring.  I  am  confident  that  you  v'"' 
meet  this  challenge,  and  meet  it  sue 
cessfully,  because  that  is  what 
have  been  trained  here  for  twelve  year, 
to  do. 


WE  BUILT  A  FARM  POND 

By  CHARLES  II.  RILEY 


Purina  recommends 


EGGS 


You  want  them... 
You  can  get  them 


7  £ASyST£PS  fOR/UOR££GGS 


1  Cull  out  your  poor  layers 
.  . .  remove  all  birds  with 
pale,  shriveled  combs  or 
those  molting  out  of  season 
• . .  they  seldom  make  a  profit. 


£  Worm  your  flock,  now, 
this  easy,  low-cost  way. 
Just  mix  Purina  Chek-R-Ton 
in  your  mash  for  7  days. 
Really  knocks  roundworms. 


?  Dolouse  all  birds  . . .  sim¬ 
ply  paint  Purina  Roost 
Paint  on  the  roost  poles. 
Fumes  kill  the  lice  ...  no 
harm  to  hens. 


4 *2  Use  Lights  during  short 
~  days.  Hens  need  1 3  hours 
of  daylight  so  they  can  eat 
enough  feed  to  stay  in  top 
production.  Means  more  eggs. 


Still  time  j 
to  enter 

PURINA’* 
$20,000 
gg  laying* 
CONTE** 

See  your 
Dealer  or  write, 
now,  for  V°ur 
contest  folder. 

Ralston  Purina  Co, 

St.  Louis  2,  Wo- 


Water  and  feed  space  is  A  Top  Feed  Layena  Check- 
important.  Provide  35-  ers.  Each  day  at  noon 
40  feet  of  hopper  space  (or  feed  2  quarts  (3  lbs.)  per 
5  Purina  Feed  Saver  Hop-  100  birds  on  top  of  mash, 
pers)  ...  and  two  3-5  gallon  Gets  more  feed  in  hens — 
founts  per  100  birds.  gets  more  eggs  in  nest. 

^  Feed  a  Ration  with  Eggs  Built  In  .  . .  Purina.  Yes,  it’s  eggs 
per  bag  of  feed  that  counts  for  profits.  And  that’s  why  so 
many  folks  feed  Purina  ..  .they've  found  Purina  Research 
has  built  lots  of  eggs  into  each  Checkerboard  Bag!  And 
that’s  why  you,  too,  will  want  to  see  your  hometown  Purina 
Dealer,  today!  He  has  several  quality  Purina  Laying  Chows 
. . .  one  that  will  fit  your  needs,  exactly.  So  change  to  Purina! 
You’ll  like  your  results. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE  PURINA  MAKES 


PURINA 

Laying 

chows. 


YOUR  PL 


'OUR  PURINA  DEALER  CAN 
SPRAY  YOUR  BARN  INTERIOR 


WITH 


WHITIIIG  .nd  DDT 

in  ONE  operation 

Cold  water  paint  arid  DDT  combined  in  such  a  way  that 
Ihe  paint  does  not  neutralize  the  killing  action  of  the 
DDT.  Save  money.  Let  your  Purina  Dealer  do  a  two-in-one 
spraying  job  in  your  barn  with  — 

purina^/^farm  powder 


“I  Have 


JJ 

Recently  I  heard  of  a  young  lady 
-  who  stopped  in  a  little  repair 
shop  to  have  new  lifts  put  on  her  slip¬ 
per  heels.  Sitting  for  a  while  in  her 
stocking  feet,  she  grew  impatient. 

“Please  hurry,”  she  said  to  the 
shoemaker.  He  looked  at  her  over  his 
steel-rimmed  spectacles  and  replied: 

“Now  lady,  we  won’t  be  long.  I  want 
to  do  a  good  job.  You  see,  I  have  a 
tradition  to  uphold.” 


As  a  mere  tot,  my  grandfather  took 
me  on  his  knee  and  said,  “Son,  wear 
out,  but  never  rust  out.” 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  such  an 
ancestor.  He  gave  me  a  tradition  to 
uphold. 

■  m  m  m 

Today  I  have  children  and  grand¬ 
children.  Many  of  my  readers  also  have 
children  and  grandchildren.  For  their 
sakes  shouldn’t  we  be  conscious  that 
we  have  “a  tradition  to  uphold”? 

If,  by  chance,  we  haven’t  inherited 
a  prideful  tradition,  then  it’s  up  to  us 
to  start  to  build  one.  List  below  the 
things  you  hope  to  stand  for  in  the 
thoughts  and  memories  of  your  chil¬ 
dren,  and  clip  this  column  with  your 
notations  and  carry  it  with  you  as  a 
reminder: 

“Am  I  upholding  or  making  a 
tradition  worthy  to  pass  along  to 
those  who  follow  me?” 

I_ _ _ 


2. 


3- 

4- 


Daringly, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

•  %‘Ltor  SPIZZERINKTUM 


SPIZZERINKTUM 
SCORES  AGAIN! 

Twenty  years  ago  Andrew 
Christie  realized  that  the 
meat  end  of  the  poultry  business 
would  come  into  its  own  and  play  a 
prominent  part  in  our  industry  some 
day.  He  proceeded  to  develop  his 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires  into 

dual  birds - good  for  egg  production 

and  good  for  meat.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  Christie’s  Spizzerinktum 
New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks 
contributed  more  than  any  other 
factor  toward  the  development  of 
the  broiler  and  roaster  industry  of 
America. 


It  has  been  said  that  upwards  of 
75%  of  all  broilers  grown  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  offsprings  of  Christie’s  Spiz¬ 
zerinktum  New  Hampshires  .  .  .  and 
now  comes  the  pay-off: 


THE  CHICKEN-OF-TOMORROW 
CONTEST  WINNERS 

Wherever  there  were  any  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  involved  among  the  first  eight 
winners  the  foundation  stock  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  Christie  in  all  instances,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  third  and 
eighth  position. 

We  heartily  congratulate  them  all 
and  wish  them  success  in  the  future. 
Let  the  outstanding  success  of  these 
breeders  be  your  guide.  Insure  your 
future  with  Christie  Spizzerinktum 
Chicks.  Order  now. 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc, 

"Our  Reputation  is  Your  Guarantee" 
Box  11,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


PUNNYBROOK 


[PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved— U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets _ Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatches 

every  week. 


New  Hampshires  —  White  leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 


Write  tor  Circular  —  Established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR. 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson.  New  torn 


READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS  —  RANGE  GROWN 

R.  I.  Red,  N.  H.  Red  from  country’s  highest  laying 
strains.  Quality  stock  plus  egg  scarcity  means  in¬ 
creased  profits.  Ask  for  circular.  Moderate  prices. 
LOWELL  GORDON  FULTONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Hatched  from  large  selected  Breeders.  Fast  Growers. 
Quick  Profits. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  New  York 


Feeding  Early  Pullets 


My  PULLETS  that  were  hatched  in 
January  are  now  up  to  75%  pro¬ 
duction,  writes  an  experienced  poultry- 
man.  “They  are  eating  20  pounds  of 
mash  and  15  pounds  of  grain  a  day 
per  100  pullets.  Would  you  advise  giv¬ 
ing  more  grain,  or  pellets?’’ 

My  suggestion  to  this  man  was  to 
feed  pellets  rather  than  more  grain,  for 
these  reasons:  Those  pullets  are  still 
growing  and  so  they  need  protein  for 
two  purposes,  growth  and  to  make 
eggs.  Grain  doesn’t  supply  nearly  as 
much  protein  as  mash.  But  pullets  will 
eat  only  about  so  much  dry  mash.  To 
get  them  to  eat  more,  you  must  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  swallow.  Mash 
in  the  form  of  pellets  does  this. 

Another  way  to  get  them  to  eat 
more  mash  would  be  to  give  a  feeding 
of  moist  mash  once  a  day.  That  is 
what  we  do  at  the  Western  New  York 
Laying  Test  as  soon  as  egg  production 
gets  up  above  70%.  Only  we  use  liquid 
milk  to  moisten  the  mash.  We  have  a 
notion  that  milk  makes  the  mash  a 
little  more  tasty  for  the  pullets  and 
helps  keep  their  appetites  keen. 

Thirty-five  pounds  of  feed  is  more 
than  100  Leghorns  could  eat  in  a  day, 
so  this  man  must  have  a  heavier  va¬ 
riety.  If  he  can  keep  them  eating 
enough  feed,  and  if  it  is  a  complete 
feed  (not  lacking  in  a  single  essential 
vitamin  or  mineral)  they  should  hold 
their  high  rate  of  production  for  three 
or  four  months,  and  even  then  they 
will  not  drop  off  much  or  very  fast. 


All-Night  Lights 

A  POULTRY  house  brightly  lighted 
in  the  middle  of  a  mid-summer 
night  is  not  a  common  sight,  yet  you 
will  see  one  once  in  a  while  if  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  riding  around  the 
country  at  night.  For  example,  there 
is  my  own  three-story  poultry  house 
just  south  of  Ithaca.  It  is  down  a  slope 
from  the  highway  so  you  look  down  to 
see  the  hens  on  both  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  floors. 

Recently  a  man  said  to  me,  “I’ve 
been  past  your  place  at  night  several 
times  this  summer  and  I’ve  never  seen 
a  time  when  the  hens  didn’t  seem  to 
be  active — a  lot  of  them  at  the  feeders. 
Do  you  think  all-night  lights  are  better 
than  the  usual  night  or  morning 
plan?” 

A  Matter  of  Convenience 

My  answer  was  essentially  this : 
“Not  better  for  the  hens  probably  but, 
in  our  case,  much  better  for  those 
who  take  care  of  the  flock.  “My  poul- 


judging  by  what  the  better  pens  of 
heavy  varieties  do  at  the  laying  test. 
Of  course  they  must  also  be  given 
lights  to  allow  them  at  least  13  hours 
a  day. 

The  greater  the  variety  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  the  ration  the  better  is  the 
chance  that  there  will  be  no  “defi¬ 
ciency”  items.  Perhaps  that  is  another 
reason  why  milk  helps.  It  contains  a 
number  of  B-complex  factors.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats  is  proba¬ 
bly  safer  than  wheat  alone  for  the 
grain  ration. 

Ready-To-Lay  Pullets 

Before  pullets  start  laying  and  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  their  need  is  for 
plenty  of  grain.  It  is  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  to  allow  them  to  choose  grain  or 
mash  freely  during  their  last  two 
months  on  range.  Under  this  simple 
plan  of  feeding,  the  pullets  will  be  eat¬ 
ing  three  or  four  pounds  of  grain  to 
one  pound  of  mash  when  they  start 
laying.  Then,  of  their  own  accord,  they 
will  gradually  swing  back  to  more 
mash.  It  is  a  good  plan,  therefore,  to 
continue  free-choice  grain  and  mash 
feeding  after  the  pullets  have  begun 
to  lay,  and  to  continue  it  until  the 
rate  of  egg  production  has  reached  50 
per  cent  or  more.  Many  poultrymen 
continue  it  permanently,  but  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  running  into  vitamin  or  mineral 
deficiencies  due  to  insufficient  mash 
intake  when  production  goes  to  78% 
or  more  makes  the  plan  too  risky,  in 
my  opinion. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


in  the  Henhouse 

try  house  is  rented  to  a  nephew,  Alan 
Lathrop,  and  his  father,  Fred.  I  don’t 
go  into  the  house  more  than  once  a 
month,  I’d  say.  Alan  was  a  senior  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  last  year, 
and  Fred  has  a  full-time  job  elsewhere. 

Chores,  aside  from  collecting  eggs, 
have  to  be  done  early  in  the  morning 
and  after  supper.  Eggs  are  collected 
by  the  women  folk  who  also  do  most  of 
the  grading  and  packing.  Under  these 
circumstances,  during  the  short  days 
of  fall  and  winter  it  was  absolutely 
essential  to  light  the  house  both  night 
and  morning.  Because  all-night  light¬ 
ing  has  worked  so  well  at  the  Western 
New  York  laying  test,  and  because 
that  plan  of  lighting  requires  no  time 
clock  or  adjusting  of  a  time  clock,  the 
Lathrops  used  it.  Production  has  been 
excellent  and  mortality  normal. 

Another  worthwhile  result  of  having 
the  poultry  house  lighted  all  night  is 
the  lack  of  worry  about  thieves.  You 
can  sleep  easier,  knowing  that  .thieves 
love  darkness  rather  than  light. 


IT’S  MORE  THAN  ORDINARY  DDT 

It's  a  Disinfectant,  DDT  and  White  Paint  all  in  one 

Why  spend  money  and  labor  on  two  separate,  troublesome, 
expensive  jobs  when  Carbola-DDT 

_  DOES  THREE  NECESSARY  JOBS 

more  completely,  and  with  longer  lasting  effectiveness,  in 

ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

(1)  KILLS  FLIES  (2)  KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS  (3)  GIVES  WHITE  WALLS 

Kills  spiders,  90%  less  cobwebs  for  8  to  10  months. 

Better  barn  sanitation;  lower  bacteria  .  .  .  Fewer  poultry  losses. 
Hardware,  Feed,  Seed,  Drug,  Farm  Stores — 1  lb.  25^,  5  lb.  75^,  10  lb.  $1.25, 
25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85.  Prices  slightlv  higher  in  Rockies  &  S.W . 

For  name  of  nearest  dealer  write  to 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.  Natural  Bridge  111  ,N.Y. 

Established  1916 


Costs  More 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  elec¬ 
tricity  has  been  considerably  more, 
and  a  good  share  of  this  added  cost 
came  from  keeping  the  lights  going 
at  night  all  this  summer.  Perhaps  that 
was  not  necessary.  Certainly  the  hens 
didn’t  need  the  extra  light  to  help  them 
to  lay.  But  I  have  been  told  that  to 
change  laying  hens  over  to  the  new  ex¬ 
perience  of  sleeping  in  the  dark  up¬ 
sets  them  to  the  point  of  throwing  at 
least  some  of  them  out  of  production. 
I  don’t  believe  any  experiment  station 
has  ever  tested  this  theory,  hut  it 
sounded  too  plausible  to  take  a  chance 
on  cutting  off  the  lights  when  the 
flock  was  turning  out  around  1,200 
eggs  a  day. 

Even  at  the  laying  test  we  don’t 
use  all-night  lighting  from  choice,  but 
rather  from  necessity.  The  electric  wir¬ 
ing  between  buildings  is  in  a  conduit 
below  ground  and  hard  to  get  at. 
There  is  but  one  circuit.  To  add  an¬ 
other  would  be  out  of  the  question  on 
present  income,  so  the  water-warmers 
must  be  on  the  same  circuit  with  the 


lights.  In  unheated  houses  that  are  not 
insulated,  it  is  essential  that  the  Warn¬ 
ers  be  on  all  night.  Hence,  all-night 
lights. 

By  the  middle  of  August  all  pullets 
that  had  begun  laying,  and  all  hens 
that  you  want  to  hold  in  production 
as  long  as  you  can,  should  have  been 
lighted.  Just  enough  lighting  to  in¬ 
sure  a  14-hour  day  is  sufficient.  You 
won’t  get  any  more  eggs  by  leaving 
lights  on  all  night,  and  it  will  cost 
more.  But  for  special  situations  as 
above,  you  may  find  it  convenient  and 
profitable  to  use  that  plan. 

*  — E.  E.  Weaver. 


Babcock’s  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 


HIGHEST* 

leghorn 
PEN 
in  1947 


ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  — 

G*t  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.I.  and  Cross  breds. 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money  with 
poultry. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY.  INC. 

Box  59. 


Wallmgtord,  Conn 


chicks 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  J!Y  OFFICIAL  TITHE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tuas.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  Ilms- 
t rated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  CKis. 
LEISTEIfS  UTILITY  per  100  per 100  per  I0U 

White  Leghorns  . .  S 1 2.00  $22.00  $5.00 

SUPER  M  ATED  WH.  LEG .  13.00  24.00  5.00 

Har.  or  White  Rocks  .  15.00  22.00  5.00 

AAA  Rock  Hamp.  Cross  .  10.00  24.00  10.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  18.00  ^4. 00  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$11.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  ra. 


TOLMAN’S 


ROCKS 


WHITE 
PLYMOUTH 

BABY  CHICKS  $15  per  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  Own  Breeders.  100%  hta 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN  S  KOI 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity.  1 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roast 
or  market  eggs.  p 

We  Specialize  —  One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  n 

I,F.FTJOSBiPH.TOLM''N  $ 


WENE  2T  CHICKS 


Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J- 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  t-ntt. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Box  J-4  VINELAND.  N.  J. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY. 
PULLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS 
Immediate  or  future  shipments.  Thousands ;  hatcin'^ 
every  Monday  rod  Thursday  all  fall  and  wint  . 
today  for  price  list. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES.  DEPT,  AA, 

MT.  HEALTHY.  OHIO  _ . 

COCCI-BAN 

Insures  double  returns.  £OCCI-BA  e 
the  chicks  while  stopping.  COCCIDIOSlfc  h 

day  treatment  does  the  lob-  ®r®?E|/,  ,  per 
to  feed  chicks  for  two  13/2 

pound,  delivered.  Send  for  circu lar. 

EBERSOLE-GAETZ-RHODFS  COMPANt 
Clarence  Center,  New  York 
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Magnesium  Deficiency 
Cuts  Crop  Yields 


By  GEORGE  SERVISS 


THE  “BIG  THREE”  plant  foods  of 
fertilizers  —  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash — are  well  understood 
by  farmers  but  with  the  exception  of 
calcium,  which  is  the  chief  constituent 
of  lime,  their  supporting  cast — calcium, 
magnesium,  sulfur,  manganese,  boron, 
etc. — are  not  generally  so  well  known. 

These  members  of  the  supporting 
cast  are  just  as  essential  to  crop  pro¬ 
duction  as  the  big  three.  However, 
they  are  usually  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  normal  yields  by  the  soil, 
by  lime,  manures,  components  or  im¬ 
purities  of  materials  used  in  fertilizers 
to  furnish  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  or,  in  the  case  of  sulfur,  even 
from  the  atmosphere 

Essential  Cor  Chlorophyll 

We  do  not  intend  in  this  article  to 
discuss  the  use  and  need  for  all  of 
these,  but  we  do  wish  to  discuss  one 
that  we  have  been  hearing  more  and 
more  about  lately— magnesium.  Mag¬ 
nesium  is  the  essential  mineral  part  of 
the  green  coloring  matter  of  plants  the 
same  as  iron  is  in  the  red  blood  cells 
of  animals.  We  must  have  magnesium 
for  normal  plant  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  years  of  heavy  rainfall  such  as 
the  present  has  been  in  many  parts  of 
the  Northeast,  one  does  not  have  to 
look  far  in  order  to  see  evidence  of 
magnesium  deficiency.  In  the  North¬ 
east  the  crops  that  have  most  often 
shown  it  are  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cauli¬ 
flower,  and  corn.  It  has  also  been  ob¬ 
served  on  apples  and  numerous  other 
crops.  The  conditions  under  which  it 
most  often  develops  are,  first,  very 
acid  soils  and,  second,  soils  that  have 
been  limed  liberally  and  almost  exclus¬ 
ively  with  high  calcium  lime.  In  other 
words,  a  lime  that  carries  practically 
no  magnesium. 

Magnesium  Content  Varies 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  seems 
best  to  point  out  that  the  various  lim¬ 
ing  materials  on  the  market  differ 
widely  in  their  magnesium  oxide  con¬ 
tent.  Some  carry  less  than  one  per  cent 
while  others  will  have  20  per  cent. 
Those  that  are  high  in  magnesium  are 
known  as  dolomitic.  In  most  localities, 
dolomitic  lime  is  by  far  the  cheapest 
source  of  magnesium,  even  in  localities 
where  a  premium  has  to  be  paid  for  it; 
yet,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  dolomitic  lime  should  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively.  High  calcium  limes  have  been 
used  for  years  with  excellent  results. 
However,  on  soils  that  are  naturally 
low  in  magnesium,  exclusive  use  of 
high  calcium  lime  will  sooner  or  later 
result  in  a  deficiency  of  magnesium. 
It  is  only  sound  soil  management  to 
see  to  it  that  dolomitic  lime  is  applied 
occasionally. 

In  the  case  of  crops  that  are  usually 
grown  on  very  acid  soils,  such  as  po¬ 
tatoes,  a  limestone  carrying  magnesium 
can  be  recommended  as  a  standard 
practice  since  so  little  lime  is  applied 
to  such  soils.  Whether  this  stone  should 
contain  10  per  cent  or  20  per  cent 
Magnesium  oxide,  no  one  knows.  Most 
crops  contain  more  calcium  than  mag¬ 
nesium  and  both  elements  are  valuable 
in  correcting  acidity. 

Magnesium  in  Fertilizers 

Mixed  fertilizers  containing  water 
soluble  magnesium  are  available  at  a 
moderate  premium.  In  the  case  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  crops  being  grown  on 
acid  soils  or  where  high  calcium  lime 
is  being  used  exclusively,  a  good  return 
°h  the  investment  will  usually  be  se¬ 
cured  from  their  use.  Such  fertilizers 


though  will  not  entirely  correct  severe 
deficiencies.  Dolomitic  lime  is  the  best 
material  to  use  for  increasing  the  mag¬ 
nesium  content  of  the  soil.  When  a  se¬ 
vere  deficiency  once  develops,  it  seems 
desirable  to  use  both  a  magnesium  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  dolomitic  lime  for  a  year 
or  two. 

In  these  days  of  intensive  crop  pro¬ 
duction  often  accompanied  by  little  or 
no  use  of  animal  manures  and  by  heavy 
fertilization  with  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  more  attention  must 
be  paid  to  such  things  as  erosion  con¬ 
trol,  liming,  cover  crops,  etc.,  if  yields 
are  to  be  obtained  that  will  pay  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  also  leave  the  grower  a 
net  return.  We  must  constantly  be  on 
the  watch  for  the  development  of  sec¬ 
ondary  and  minor  element  deficiencies, 
although  these  are  not  so  widespread 
as  to  justify  a  wholesale  use  of  all  of 
them.  We  can  get  into  trouble  with 
some  of  them  as  well  as  we  can  correct 
trouble. 

—  A.  a.  -- 

FAIX  TOPDRESSING 

Save  labor  next  spring  by  topdress¬ 
ing  hay  and  pasture  land  this  fall,  ad¬ 
vises  Lester  Smith,  Vermont  Exten¬ 
sion  Agronomist.  Pasture  land  top- 
dressed  now  will  probably  start  growth 
from  10  days  to  two  weeks  before  un¬ 
fertilized  land  next  spring.  Fall  ferti¬ 
lizer  should  be  applied  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  ground  freezes. 

Professor  Smith  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amounts  and  mixtures :  On 
land  that  has  a  good  stand  of  legumes, 
such  as  red  clover,  alsike,  ladino,  or 
alfalfa,  apply  400  to  500  pounds  of  an 
0-14-14  or  0-20-20  fertilizer  per  acre. 
If  the  legumes  are  beginning  to  thin 
out,  put  on  400  to  500  pounds  of  a 
5-10-10  or  4-12-16  mixture.  Between 
400  to  500  pounds  of  a  7-7-7  fertilizer 
make  a  well-balanced  plant  food  for 
land  that  is  largely  grass. 

—  a.  a.  — 

ABOUT  WHEAT 
AND  CLOVER 

Wheat  yields  in  upland  soils  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  can  be  increased  and  in  many 
cases  doubled,  depending  upon  the  time 
of  application  of  fertilizers,  writes  Dr. 
F.  G.  Merkle  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Speaking  of  superphosphate 
alone  on  wheat,  Dr.  Merkle  says  that 
results  of  35  replicated  experiments  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  reveal  that 
only  on  one  farm  and  in  one  season  did 
superphosphate  alone  produce  signifi¬ 
cant  increases  in  yield. 

Phosphate-potash  mixtures,  such  as 
400  pounds  of  0-15-10  or  200  pounds 
of  0-20-20,  applied  in  the  drill  have  in¬ 
creased  average  yields  about  one 
bushel  per  acre.  In  general,  clover 
seedings  with  the  PK  treatments  were 
superior  to  the  superphosphate-alone 
treatment. 

Nominal  applications  of  nitrogen  in 
addition  to  the  above  PK  fertilization 
gave  no  significant  increase  in  yield. 
Increasing  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
from  10  pounds  to  20  pounds  per  acre 
gave  an  increase  of  less  than  two 
bushels.  Where  40  pounds  of  nitrogen 
were  used,  however,  there  was  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  profitable  increase.  The  best 
time  for  applying  nitrogen  to  wheat 
fields,  according  to  Dr.  Merkle,  is  in 
early  spring. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Limit  the  storage  period  of  meat  in 
the  freezer.  The  sooner  it  is  removed 
from  zero  storage,  the  higher  its  qual¬ 
ity  will  be  and  the  amount  of  storage 
space  needed  by  the  family  during  the 
year  will  be  reduced. 


HUSKS  IT 


Here  is  picture  evidence  of  what  it  means 
to  have  your  own  Corn  Harvester,  rolling 
out  the  corn  during  those  few  days  of 
favorable  husking  weather. 

A  week  later  and  the  deterioration  of 
this  corn  could  have  been  severe,  waiting 
on  a  custom  machine.  Borer-weakened 
stalks  within  the  white  square  are  already 
brittle  and  breaking  over. 

But  watch  the  gentle  skill  of  the  Corn 
Harvester.  See  those  long,  low- sloping 
gathering  snouts?  Skimming  the  ground, 
they’ll  glide  under  that  low- hanging  ear. 
Spider  wheels  with  curved  fingers  will 
gather  it  in.  Rubber  husking  rolls  and 
spring  steel  "husking  pegs”  will  strip  off 
the  husks  gently .  .  .  like  the  human  hand. 

ONE  MAN  alone  can  attach  the  Corn 
Harvester  to  the  Allis-Chalmers  WC  trac¬ 
tor  in  less  than  30  minutes. 

Undermounted,  it’s  low-hung,  with  all 
mechanism  located  and  shielded  for  great¬ 
er  operator  safety.  The  Corn  Harvester  is 
so  compact,  it  operates  on  steep  slopes 
and  in  muddy  fields  where  heavy  machines 
are  helpless. 

See  it  operating  and  you’ll  know  that 
here  is  a  new  advanced  method  of  easier 
corn  harvesting  for  the  family  farm. 


ONE  MAN 
CORN  HARVESTER 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 
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Nov.  6  Issue _ _ Closes  Oct.  23 

Nov.  20  Issue . . . Closes  Nov.  6 


HOLSTEIN 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck¬ 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  T.  State 
Will  buy  enure  dairies  tor  cash. 

Phone  13Y5,  E.  b.  RiaN,  Wmrney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

am  1C  ond  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
DULLO  tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  cnoice  Hoisieins  tor  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH 


Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Otters  tor  sale  Car- 
nation  and  Bag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  trom  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  B.  A.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  Fort  Plain.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  25  large  first  and  second  calf  Reg.  Hol- 
steins  due  in  July,  Aug.,  Sept.  One  registered  Bull 
ready  for  service.  A  few  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Sister 
of  one  herd  sire  is  World  Champion  Jr.  3-yr.  old 
producer,  herd  Accredited  and  Vaccinated. 

Lonergan  Brothers,  Phone:  20-J,  Homer,  N. 


| _ GUERNSEY _ | 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  August  1947.  Dam,  a 

daughter  of  Foremost  Peacemaker,  World 
Record  sire  in  number  ot  A.  R.  daughters, 
made  8854M  503F  Jr.  2  305C  2x  and  is  V. r 
sister  to  World  Record  Jr.  3  1013F  and  World 
Record  Sr.  3  303C  762F.  highest  records  of 
sire's  7  nearest  dams  average  703  tat.  Also 
a  tew  choice  heiter  calves. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  Three  Registered  Guernsoy  cows  arti¬ 
ficially  bred.  Two — 6  yrs.  old  due  Apr.  1949.  One — 
3  yrs.  old  due  Sept.  26,  1948.  Neg.  and  accredited.  $820. 

HARRY  C.  BROWN  R.  D.  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 

|  HAIRY  UATTEE  | 

DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited,  targe  Selection.  Free 
Delivery. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 
Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-J1 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BtOODTESlEO  HOL-.TEINS  AND 
GUfcRNbiEYS  IN  CaRLOaO  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows  sonally  selected 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 

CAIC  High  class  grade  and  pure 
iVJK  unLC  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


FOR  SALE:  150  head  of  blood  tested  fresh  and 
forward  first  calf  heifers.  Weighing  from  900  to 
1200  pounds.  Phone  5531  or  6791. 

J.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


|  ABERPEEN-ANGUS  | 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  females,  all  ages  from  heifers 
to  older  cows  with  calves  at  side.  Registered,  accredited, 
negative  and  calthood  vaccinated.  Quality  stock  of  ex- 
ceptional  breeding.  ..... 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  8  Good  registered  Angus  cows  3  and  4 
years  old,  all  bred  to  Eventuation  of  C.  R.,  some  with 
calves  at  foot.  These  are  being  replaced  by  daughters 
of  Eventuation  of  C.  R.  I  Young  bull  by  Eventuation 
of  C.  R.  Phone  Coventry  4405 

BROADWALL  FARM  Greene,  R.  I. 

|  SHEEP  | 

FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Corriedale  Rams. 

LAURENCE  KENT  Jasper,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Hampshire  ram  3  years  old.  Best  of 
breeding.  Proven  sire  of  top  quality  lambs.  Good  size 
and  well  wooled.  Also  a  few  young  registered  ewes. 

M.  ALEXANDER  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP _ ALL  BREEDS:  Choice  breeding  ewes,  feeder 

lambs,  rams.  Desirable  quality.  Reasonable. 

ARNOLD  C.  O'BRIEN  SHEEP  CO. 

South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

FOR  SALE:  Fair  View  Shropshires.  Registered  year¬ 
ling  rams.  Sired  by  a  210  lb.  Affolter  Ram.  The  kind 
that  bring  twins  and  profits.  Satisfied  customers  in  five 
states  last  year.  Shipped  on  approval. 

RUSSELL  E.  LUCE  East  Lansing,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Groton  385J2 


REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS 
Choice  selected  yearlings  of  the  right  type 
and  best  of  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY 
West  Hill,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Oxford  Yearling  Ram. 
WANTED 

Grade  Dorset  breeding  Ewes. 

JIM  DICKS  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Bigger  and  better  pigs  properly  weaned  ano 
vaccinated.  Cnester  Whites,  Chester  Berk¬ 
shire,  Lhestei  Yorkshire.  6  wks.  old  $12.50. 
i  to  8  $  1 3.00.  10  wks.  $15.00  ea.  including 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.O.O.,  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  tor  orders  ot  bo 
■  o  toO  Digs 

SAMUEL  RUGGIEW 

P.  O.  BOX  6  WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXiNoiON,  MASS. — TEL.  1085. 
Shippers  ot  top  quality  young  pigs 

6-7  wks.  old  $11.00  each. 

8-9  wks.  old  $12.00  each. 

10  wks.,extras  $12.50  each. 

Chester  &  lorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  t.  c. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Carefully  crat¬ 
ed  and  selected  to  please  you. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

All  large  healthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating, 
inesfer  Whites,  BerKsnire  8,  Chester  Cross 
or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  B  to  y  weeks 
old  SiU.uO  ea.,  Iz  wks.  old  $13.0u  ea.  Will 
snip  any  numoer  C.O.I).  or  send  cneck  or 
money  order.  It  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  it 
is  7 sc  extra  tor  each.  No  charge  tor  crating. 

WALTER  LUX 

44  Arlington  Rd.  Woburn,  Mass. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  also  Black  Poland 
China  Service  Boars.  Bred,  gilts  and  nice 
baby  pigs  ready. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

10  YOUNG  BRED  SOWS  to  farrow  in  Sept., 
$/3.0<j  eacli,  Puiauu  Cruna  cross,  weigh  over  200  lbs. 
each.  Also  spotted  Poland  China  boar  $60.  Duroc  5uo 
lo  yearling  boar  $80. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Dot. 

POULTRY 

RICHQUALITY  LEG"°SRNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

Dry  den  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing  heavy 

producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 

Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  A.  Phone  504.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

7 0,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

BOX  C.  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder 

BOX  A,  E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider. 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire’s,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red  and  Sex- 
linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE.  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 
Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


AKC  GREAT  DANE  REG.  Brindles  & 

fawns,  cropped  &  natural  ears.  Puppies 
&  young  stock.  Pedigreed,  ch.  blooded. 
Prices  and  dogs  to  suit  you.  Also  Stud 
service. 

GLAD  ACRES  FARM  KENNELS 
Laurens,  New  York 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty 
with  friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-12,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD  Locke.  N.  Y 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  Championship  blood 
lines,  all  around  farm  and  watch  dog,  real  pal  to 
grow  up  with  the  children.  AKC  eligible. 

ANSE  FAUCETT  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Man.  Woman,  Child.  He’s  wonderful  company.  Quality, 
intelligent,  sturdy,  natural  hunters.  $20-$25. 

A.  LUETTGENS  R.  D.  1  Freehold,  N.  J. 


AT  STUD:  Registered  working  collie  “Heathermuir 
Easterparade”  AKC  No.  W-49200.  Large  beautiful  type, 
gclden  sable  and  white.  Champion  breeding,  reasonable 
tee.  6  mos.  male  mclineo  to  ueei.  snepuciu  pupa  uiau 
collies  usually  for  sale.  Shepherd  cow-dog. 

J.  F.  ALDRICH  R.  D.  3  Concord,  N.  H. 


REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS  born  June  2nd. 
Good  Collie  female  pup,  grown  collie  cow  dogs.  Beagles, 
started  and  ready  to  start — $20.00.  $15.00.  Trained 
beagles,  coonhounds  and  foxhounds. 

JOHN  BILECKE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


BEAGLE  PUPS 
Short  leg  breed  from  best  hunting  stock. 
Price  $12.00  each. 

PETER  LASCO  Forest  City,  Pa. 

|  RABBITS  | 

Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  breu 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P  Rabbitry  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT  | 

FARMER  AND  WIFE  FOR  FARM  WORK  on  a 
farm-estate.  6  cows,  young  stock,  team,  100 
chickens.  Milker,  separator,  tractor,  etc.  Extra 
help  when  needed.  House,  4  rooms,  bath, 
running  water,  furnace,  6  tons  coal,  elec¬ 
tricity,  usual  privileges.  Good  habits,  clean, 
honest,  thorough,  references.  Superintendent 
is  in  charge.  $150.  Write  Box  514-RE 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York 


POULTRY  —  COUPLE  experienced  for  estab¬ 
lished  breeding  farm  and  hatchery  located 
in  southern  New  York  State.  Requires 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  poultry 
culture.  Modern  house  provided.  Furnish  full 
information  with  reply.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  experienced,  qualified  party.  Write 
American  Agriculturist,  c/o  Box  514-WC, 
Ithaca,  New  York 


mpi  n  WAMTCn  We  can  use  a  few  good  hano 
nttr  KYHIYICU-  milkers,  single  or  married 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men 
APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Hero  >» 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


WANTED _ Good  reliable  farm  man  to  help  with  farm 

and  Angus  cattle,  good  house,  must  be  neat  and 
good  worker.  Phone  Coventry  4405 

BROADWALL  FARM _ Greene,  R. _ 

POULTRYMAN  WANTED:  Married,  start  $175 

month,  3  room  modern  apartment,  refrigerator,  gas 
range,  bathroom.  Oil  heat.  Six  days  week.  Highest 
references.  Am  expanding. 

MAX  BRENDER,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED.  $100  month  room  and 
board.  Good  cook.  Pleasant,  likes  children.  Modern 
equipped  farm.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Highest  ref¬ 
erences.  Write:  Box  514-AP 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Ithaca,  New  York 


WANTED:  A  farmer  to  operate  a  100  acre  com¬ 
pletely  mechanized  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Must  be  good  mechanic.  Houso  modern  in  every  way 
available.  Write  stating  full  particulars.  Box  514-U 

e/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEACHES  FROM  12000  TREES.  Best  fruit.  Vari¬ 
eties:  Jubilees  Hale  Haven,  South  Haven.  Hales 
Elbertas  etc.  Wholesale  prices  to  dealers  in  truck  lots. 
Brushed  and  sized.  Write 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  Richfield,  Pa. 


HAY 


HAY  CONSUMER:  Get  your  orders  In  early  for  gooo 
grade  early  cut  field  baled  hay  and  save  handling  ex- 
penses.  Also  large  platform  trailer  available  for  return 
loads. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

Fort  Plain.  R.  D.  4,  New  York.  T«l.  47-282 


TWO  SKYLINE  corn  ensilage  harvesters  available. 
Fast  silo  filling.  Blowers.  Dump  wagons.  Elevators. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Del. 


EQUIPMENT 


BARGAIN — I  Hopper  $66.00 — I  6  ft.  Extension  $55.00— 
I  14  ft.  Extension  $145.00  for  Mulkey  Portable  Elevator 
— brand  new,  never  used.  10%  Discount  for  Cash,  f.o.b. 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

STANLEY  J.  IRACKI,  200  South  Water  Street 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Ottawa  Buzzmaster.  1948  2  speed  self 
propelled  model.  Has  limb  saw,  post  hole  digger  and 
mower  bar  attachments.  Used  very  little.  Condition 
ike  new.  Will  sell  reasonable. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH  R.  F.  D.  2 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  McCormick-Deering  reaper  and  binder, 

in  good  running  order.  Phone  Montgomery  5-1705 

JAMES  R.  BURNETT 
R.  D.  1,  Montgomery,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  Gehl  Field  Harvester  with  both  corn  and 
hay  attachments.  Also  blower  for  same. 

WILL  DUNHAM  Phone  11R13  Tioga,  Pa. 


SEEDS 


SEED  CORNELL  595  WHEAT  CERTIFIED 
JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS 
Ludlowville.  New  York. 

Phone:  Poplar  Ridge  3610 


REAL  ESTATE 


WANTED  TO  RENT  on  share  basis,  stocked  and 
equipped  farm.  Have  experience  and  help  to  run  a 
40  cow  dairy.  Write  Box  514-S 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York 


1  PLANTS  &  BULBS  | 

Latham  red  raspberry  plants  for  October 
planting.  Save  time  for  spring's  work  by 
planting  in  fall.  Proved  successful.  50 
for  $5.00,  100  for  $9.00,  500  for  $40. 
Smaller  size — Half  price.  State  inspected, 
Guaranteed,  postpaid. 

IVAN  L.  STANTON  Johnson,  Vermont 


HOW  TO  AVOID 
SEDIMENT  IN  MILK 

1 .  Clip  cows’  flanks  and  udders. 

2.  Wash  udders  with  water  (disinfect¬ 
ant  added)  as  hot  as  your  hands  can 
stand. 

3.  Keep  teat  cups  away  from  floor, 
otherwise  they  may  suck  dust  and 
chaff  into  the  pail. 

4.  Use  a  recommended  strainer.  Don’t 
bang  it  on  the  can  to  speed  up  the 
passage  of  milk  through  the  strainer 
disc. 

5.  Keep  covers  on  cans  during  cooling. 

6.  Avoid  dusty  bedding. 

7.  Pave  or  drain  muddy  barnyards. 

—  A.A.  — 

ANSWERS  TO  BUSHEL  WEIGHTS 
OF  COMMON  FARM  PRODUCTS 

See  test  on  editorial  page 

Pounds  to  bushel 

Apples  .  48 

Barley  .  48 

Beans  .  60 

Buckwheat  .  48 

Clover  seed  .  60 

Shelled  corn  .  56 

Onions  .  57 

Peaches  .  48 

Potatoes  .  60 

Wheat  .  60 


GOLD  CUP  BRAND 

New  York  State  Aged  Midget  Cheese 

Ripe,  Creamy  rich,  ond 
Minimum  weight  5  lbs.  ne  . 

PRICE  POSTPAID  $4.00 

(add  25c  west  of  Denver) 

SAUQUOIT  VALLEY  FARMERS 
— —  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

491  French  Road  Box  AA  Utica  4,  New  York 


THE  BEST  SILO  YOU  CAN  BUY 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER-COBLESKILL,  N.Y 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


W 


HAT  TO  DO  with  all  the 
feed  is  now  the  problem 
facing  all  of  us.  It  seems 
that  again  the  farmer  is 
caught  in  a  vise.  Only  a 
few  months  ago  we  were  told  to  get 
rid  of  our  farm  animals  as  there  was 
nothing  to  feed  them;  today  we  are 
told  to  get  the  livestock  back  to  use 
up  all  the  feed.  Unfortunately,  our  ani¬ 
mals  are  not  produced  on  a  conveyor 
belt,  and  once  gone  they  are  plumb 
gone.  Now,  there  is  no  meat  for  con¬ 
sumers  and  no  livestock  for  feeders, 
and  everyone  is  mad. 


Present  extremely  high  prices  will 
encourage  production,  but,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  young  breeding  stock  held  back 
on  farms  and  ranches  will  shorten  up 


Swiy  *Da£ntf  *?cvuh&i  ^feeeU. 

SANI-RAK 

LK  CAN  RACK 


covers' 


draine< 


•  Stores  milk  cans,  pails 
and  sanitary. 

•  Rigidly  constructed  for  years  of  service. 

•  Occupies  only  a  small  space. 

•  Easily  assembled  and  installed. 

•  All  sizes  available  from  6  can  racks  —  up. 

•  Order  today  or  write  for  free  folder  —  In 
mediate  shipment. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

°EPT’0®  MADISON  3,  WISCONSIN 


THEGARDENSTATESALE 

60  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

Monday,  October  11th,  1948 
1:00  P.  M.  —  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

TRENTON  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Sons  and  daughters  of  the  breed’s  best  sires.  Consign¬ 
ments  personally  selected  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  several  New 
tngland  states. 

•  consider  this  the  greatest  group  of  young  animals 
(none  over  five  years)  ever  gotten  together  for  a  sale. 

Write  NOW  for  catalog. 

GEORGE  W.  DEVOE  New  Milford,  Conn. 


Dr.  Naylor 

UNITE 


Easy  to  apply- 
Prompt  in  action. 
For  Hoof  Rot.  Can¬ 
ker,  Thrush.  12  oz. 
bottle  $1.00  At 
your  dealers.  Or 
by  mail,  postpaid. 


ORLEANS  COUNTY  AUCTION 
urn.  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18 

L  D I N  A,  N.  Y  Sale  A  mile  off  Route  63  at  Shelby 
(sn  0Ce«‘er  hamlet,  70  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ou  Regis.ered — 2.,  Grades)  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood 
E5Pe  vaccinated,  milkers  mastitis  tested.  The 
tariiste,v'i  Wols terns  were  selected  from  Western  On- 
Canada,  mostly  first  calf,  due  about  sate  time. 
Sai,  ■  “/ades  are  first  calf  heifers,  close  freshening, 
i  at tent-  starting  at  12:00  Noon.  Lunch  served, 
^alo-cs  at  ringside. 

FLOYD  SMITH  &  SON.  Owners,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

d  ...  Series  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
K’  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


available  market  supply  for  many 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  if  discour¬ 
agements  and  uncertainties  such  as 
price  controls  are  thrown  in  the  path 
of  producers,  the  supply  will  be  many 
years  coming  back.  The  farmer  who 
holds  back  a  $250  heifer,  a  $25  ewe 
lamb  or  a  $75  gilt  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  must  have  confidence  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  that  confidence  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  sound  advice  and  not  loose 
talk. 

Meat  front  Canada? 

Canadian  livestock  embargoes  have 
been  lifted  on  sheep  and  iambs  and 
probably  will  be  lifted  on  100,000  or  so 
cattle  within  a  few  weeks.  This  could 
be  a  discouragement  to  our  own  pro¬ 
ducers  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be. 
Probably  it  is  just  cheap  politics.  Can¬ 
ada  has  no  surplus  of  livestock  and  is 
very  short  in  the  case  of  sheep  and 
lambs.  Some  of  my  friends  rushed  over 
to  Canada  the  day  this  embargo  was 
lifted,  and  came  back  sadder  and  wiser. 
The  cost  over  there  plus  $1.50  per  head 
duty,  plus  shipping  charges  and  shrink¬ 
age  made  the  animals  cost  more  than 
our  own,  and  they  all  lost  money.  They 
also  reported  that  they  were  not  re¬ 
ceived  kindly  over  there.  Canadians 
could  not  see  why  they  should  lose  their 
meat  and  their  animals  to  us  when  it 
was  bringing  satisfactory  prices  to 
them  and  there  was  no  more  than 
enough  to  go  around. 

Canadian  livestock  reports  indicate 
that  this  is  true  and  that  the  number 
of  animals  that  we  will  get  from  there 
will  not  be  enough  to  influence  our 
market  one  way  or  another.  You  will 
be  hearing  about  it,  but  I  think  you 
can  put  it  down  as  politics  in  the  main. 

Meat  Strikes 

Most  of  us  are  now  watching  the  so- 
called  “petticoat  campaign”  to  reduce 
food  prices.  Housewives  can  reduce 
prices  on  food  by  strikes  and  propa¬ 
ganda,  but  only  with  limited  success. 
Supply  and  demand  will  eventually  de¬ 
cide  the  basic  price  of  any  food. 

We  are  in  a  position  in  the  North¬ 
east  to  compete  with  any  section  of  the 
country  in  breeding,  feeding  and  any 
other  phase  of  the  livestock  industry. 
The  range  country  as  it  was  20  or  30 
years  ago  is  gone.  Transportation  cost 
increases,  capital  investment  increases, 
population  changes,  particularly  on  the 
West  Coast,  have  made  meat  produc¬ 
tion  more  and  moi*e  a  local  problem. 
During  the  war,  you  will  remember,  the 
East  was  pretty  largely  on  its  own. 
and  did  a  good  job  too.  Our  pastures, 
our  barns,  our  hay  and  hybrid  com 
can  more  than  compete  with  any  sec¬ 
tion.  We  do  need  fencing  badly.  If  the 
government  wants  to  subsidize  some¬ 
thing,  it  could  fence  our  Northeast 
pastures.  Nevertheless,  let’s  not  wait 
for  political  milk  rulings  or  fencings. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21 

RALPH  F.  TILTON  sells  because  of  ill  health  at 
his  farm  3  miles  west  of  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  on 
Route  79,  his  entire  herd. 

65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  younger  animals  Bang’s 
Vaccinated. 

SENSATIONAL  HERD  AVERAGE— 2  time  milking 
—  416.1  lb.  fat  —  3.9%  —  10,738  lb.  milk 
with  half  under  full  age. 

5-year-old  Herd  Sire  by  Full  Brother  to  National 
Champion.  Large  number  fresh  or  close  springers.  20 
Bred  and  Open  Heifers — 12  Heifer  Calves — l  Bulls. 
Rich  in  Cornell  University  breeding.  Sale  held  in  big 
tent  starting  at  12:00  Noon,  lunch  available. 

RALPH  F.  TILTON,  Owner,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  CHENANGO  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 

Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y.  which  is  on  the  border 
of  Chenango  Co.,  17  miles  north  of  Norwich. 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  20—53  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
30  Cows;  15  Heifers  —  all  fresh  or  close; 
5  Yearlings;  5  Bulls, 

Accredited,  blood  tested.  90%  Vaccinated — Healthy,  An 
all-selected  offering  from  30  leading  Chenango  Co. 
herds.  Rich  in  the  breed’s  most  popular  high  producing 
blood  lines.  Bulls  are  Irom  dams  with  500  to  600 
lb  fat.  Under  auspices  of  CHENANGO  COUNTY  HOL¬ 
STEIN  CLUB,  W.  J.  Pike, Secretary,  North  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  COW  and  CALF  SALE 

50  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  FOOT 

15  Bred  &  Open  Heifers;  1  Outstanding  Herd  Sire;  Several  Real  4-H  Club  Prospects 

Tuesday,  Sept.  28thf  Pine  Plains,  (cDKf  New  York 


AIM  UNUSUAL  OPPORT-  NlTY 

This  is  an  offering:  of  especially  well  bred  cows  that  have  been  real  producers  for  us 
The  individuality  of  both  the  cows  and  their  calves  will  more  than  please  you.  These 
cattle  will  be  presented  to  you  in  breeding  condition  right  off  our  excellent  Dutchess 
County  pastures.  This  is  a  real  opportunity  to  get  started  in  the  Angus  business. 


SALE  AT  BETHEL  FARM— 


WRITE  TO  ANY  OF  THE  UNDERSIGNED 
FOR  CATALOG: 


RAE  DALE  MYRON 

FERRELL  —  FLETCHER  —  FUtRST 


up 


0 


w 


•  Experienced  horsemen  know  there’s 
nothing  like  Absorbine  for  relieving  lame¬ 
ness  and  stiffness.  By  speeding  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  injury,  it  helps  carry  off  con¬ 
gestion  . . .  usually  brings  swellings  down  in 
a  few  hours!  Won’t  blister  or  remove  hair. 
A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  of  Absorbine  costs 
only  $2.50.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


BARGAINS 
IN  BULLS 

Make  your  selection  of  a 
Registered  Jersey  Bull  from 
this  large  herd.  Every  cow  on 
test  every  year.  Every  elig¬ 
ible  animal  classified.  Two 
great  Excellent  sires  in  serv¬ 
ice.  Bull  calves  sired  by  Blonde 
Lad’s  Jest,  Excellent,  Silver 
Medal,  Superior  Sire — all  ages 
— baby  calves  to  ready-tor- 
service.  Name  your  price  and 
we’ll  seli  you  a  real  bull  the 
envy  of  your  neighbors. 

Heaven  Hill  Farm 

Lake  Placid  New  York 


SALE 

40  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Open  and  Bred  Heifers,  Milking  and  Fall 
Freshening  Cows. 

Altamont  Fair  Grounds,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

1  P.  M.,  October  1,  1948 

Carefully  selected  healthy  animals  backed 
by  generations  of  Proven  Ancestry  from 
Eastern  New  York’s  leading  herds. 

Write  for  catalog. 

CAPITOL  DISTRICT 
JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Mrs.  Gleason  A.  White,  Sec., 

R.  D.  1,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


Harvale  Reduction  Sale,  Thurs.,  Sept.  16  at 
1:00  p.m.,  Blossvale,  N.  Y.  (14  mi.  NW  of  Rome.) 
40  Reg.  Ayrshires.  16  Gr.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  ’47 
D  H 1 A  ave.  9210  lbs.  M.  381  lbs.  F.  The  bulk  of  the 
herd  sells.  31  cows,  8  Bred  Heifers,  5  Yearlings,  5 
Calves,  7  Bulls.  Several  fresh,  10  due  in  October.  7  in 
Nov.,  others  later.  Purebreds  are  vaccinated.  Sale  offer¬ 
ing  blood  tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sate.  For 
catalog  write 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Club  Sale. 

NEPA  Bull  Farm,  Tunkhannock,  Pa..  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  at  1:00  P.M.  45  real  good  farmer  bred 
Ayrshires  of  all  ages,  featuring  cows  and  bred  heifers 
that  are  fresh  or  due  soon.  Many  from  Bang’s 
accredited  herds;  all  TB  and  blood  tested  within  30 
days  prior  to  sale.  For  catalog  write 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER— Now 
badly  swollen,  caked,  bag  is  often  normal, 
due  to  calving.  Danger  Massaging  with  UD- 
of  chronic  condition.  DEROLE  may  get  cows 
UDDEROLE  used  for  in  production  MUCH 
massaging.  SOONER. 

Satisfaction  Guaran  eed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Oue  to  Calving  Massaging  with 

UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 

8-oz.  tin  $1.00  5-lb.  can  $8.00 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug  and  veter¬ 
inary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to  Dawnwood  Farms, 
Dept.  AA,  Anienia.  N.  Y.,  and  we  will  send  you  an 
8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


GENESEE  VALLEY  FARMS 
AUCTION 

Friday  &  Saturday,  September  10-11 

200  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

(75  Registered — 125  Grades) 

Sale  First  Day — 2'/j  miles  southeast  of  AVON, 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  20  miles  south  of 
Rochester,  on  Pole  Bridge  Road  at  Johnson 
Farm. 

Sale  Second  Day— 4%  miles  south  of  AVON, 
on  Route  39,  and  4Vj  miles  north  of  Geneseo. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  and  nearly  all  Bang’s 
Vaccinated,  milkers  mastitis  tested,  those  bred  long 
enough  examined  for  pregnancy. 

THIS  BIG  TWO-DAY  AUCTION  INCLUDES: 
50  Cows  due  in  fall;  82  Fresh  during  past 
spring  months  and  bred  back;  19  Bred 
Heifers;  32  Open  Heifers;  4  Heifer  Calves; 
13  Bulls  of  all  ages. 

The  4-year-old  Herd  Sire,  HILLMAC  COMMANDER 
TENSEN,  unusually  HIGH  BRED.  Some  daughters  and 
many  cows  bred  to  him. 

Held  under  tent  each  day,  lunch  served,  must  start  at 
10:00  A.M.  promptly  each  morning.  Grades  and  Reg¬ 
istered  sold  each  day. 

A  great  sale  of  genuine  good  cattle,  in  a  section  where 
you  will  buy  them  worth  the  money. 

J.  D.  ANDERSON  &  SONS,  Owners,  Avon,  N.  J. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

3rd  Annual  Consignment  Sale 
Delaware  County  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Inc. 

Saturday,  Sept.  25th,  1948 

To  be  held  at  Meridale  Farms  Sales  Pavilion, 
Meredith,  N.  Y. 

50  50 

High  class  grades  to  be  sold  at  10:30  A.M.  Pure  Breds 
to  be  sold  at  1:00  P.M.  sharp.  The  sales  committee 
has  carefully  selected  for  your  approval,  the  finest  con¬ 
signment  of  Jersey  cattle  we  have  ever  offered.  Cows 
and  first  calf  heifers  bred  to  freshen  from  Sept.  20th 
to  Oct.  10th.  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  tested.  Lunch  served 
at  noon  by  the  ladies  of  the  Meredith  Community  Aid. 
Write  for  catalogue  to 

A.  M.  THOMPSON,  Sales  Manager,  Walton,  N.Y. 
REG.  TODD,  Arkville,  Pres. 

L.  A.  SCHUBERT,  Auctioneer 
GEO.  C.  RICH,  Franklin,  Vice-Pres. 

ROY  MAUGER,  Delhi,  Sec.-Treas. 


HORSES  HEAVE  REMEDY 

(H.  R.  Pdr.) 

Guaranteed  quick  relief  in  treatment  ot  “Heaves”  in 
Horses  and  Mules.  THIS  IS  A  POWDER.  EASY  TO 
FEED.  Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  I  lb.  earton 
with  directions  only  $3.75  post-paid. 

SPECIAL:  Worm  powder  for  horses-mules.  ANOTHER 
EASY  TO  FEED  POWDER.  Just  spread  on  feed.  Send 
$2.75  today  for  '/2-lb.  package  post-paid  with  directions. 

Nam  Ron  Chemical  Company 
Box  208  Northampton.  Mass. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  yemf 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  (satisfied. 


(480)  24 


American  Agriculturist,  September  4,  1948 


SEPTEMBER 


GRACE  WATKINS  IIUCKETT 


SEPTEMBER  is  a  full-fruited  month, 
grapes,  apples,  peaches,  pears — per¬ 
haps  you  have  others  to  add  to  the  list. 
Instructions  for  freezing  and  canning 
these  fruits,  grapes  excepted,  were 
given  in  our  July  17th  issue,  so  I  am 
not  repeating  them  here.  As  for  the 
grapes  it  is  quite  possible  to  freeze 
or  can  them,  although  it  is  not  com¬ 
monly  done  except  for  future  process¬ 
ing.  In  case  you  want  to  freeze  grapes 
it  is  easy  to  do;  stem,  wash,  pack  in 
a  carton,  cover  with  40  to  50%  sirup, 
approximately  2  cups  sugar  to  2  cups 


sides  in  large  kettle  or  boiler^f  hot 
water  (170  degrees  F.)  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  This  sterilizes  bottle  caps.  After 
5  minutes  place  bottles  in  lukewarm 
water  and  gradually  run  in  cold  water 
until  water  is  cold.  Store  in  a  cool 
place. 

Fully  ripe  grapes  give  a  full-flavored 
juice,  whereas  slightly  ripe  ones  are 
better  for  jelly  because  of  their  higher 
pectin  content.  Combining  equal 
amounts  of  juice  extracted  from  tart 
apples  and  grape  juice  adds  more  pec¬ 
tin,  thus  making  one  more  certain  of 


water,  less  sugar  if  grapes  are  very  ha  ving  a  product  that  will  jell.  However. 


sweet,  more  if  they  are  tart.  Put 
crumpled  cellophane  in  the  top  of  the 
carton  to  keep  grapes  from  floating; 
seal  and  freeze  promptly. 

To  can  grapes,  stem,  wash,  pack 
cold  into  hot  clean  jars;  cover  with 
boiling  medium  sirup,  1  cup  sugar  to  2 
cups  water;  adjust  covers  according  to 
type  used;  process  in  boiling  water- 
bath  20  minutes. 

Gragic  Juice 

It  is  for  the  juice  that  grapes 
mostly  cherished. 
handled  has  much  tojao  wflt  its  fl; 
overheating  drives#>f|fits#iro] 
sides  making  the!  j»ce  #5itterlwhen 
some  varieties  of  glalej^re  usem  The 
method  of  making  ^uc#evolved  lw  the 
New  York  Experiment  fetation  atfcen- 
eva  is  the  accepted  wa; 

Stem,  wash,  press  open  gMpes  to 
speed  up  the  heating;  put  Mi  kettle 
with  enough  water  to  prevMit  stick¬ 
ing;  heat  until  juice  flow®  freely; 
strain  through  layers  of  chfcsecloth; 
put  strained  juice  in  top  afe  double 
boiler,  add  a  tablespoonful  or^&[o  of 
sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice  and 
quickly  to  170  degrees  F.  or  simmer7 
ing;  pour  into  hot  sterilized  bottles, 
jars  or  jugs,  to  overflowing;  remove 
foam;  seal  immediately.  Lay  bottles  on 


the  quick  and  easy  way  to  provide  the 
needed  pectin  is  to  get  it  in  the  commer. 
cial  form,  either  liquid  dr  powdered. 
This,  combined  with  juice  of  fully  ripen¬ 


ed  grapes 
gives  the  riel 


lack  of  pectin,  yet 
or  of  the  ripe  fruit. 


gar 


Jelly 

'/2  cup  bottled  pectin 

pounds  fully  ripe 
oroughly;  add  y2  cup 
a  boil,  cover  and  sim- 
Place  in  jelly  bag  and 
e  out  juice.  Measure  sugar  and 
juice  A|to  large  saucepan  and  mix. 
Bring  m  boil  over  hottest  fire  and  at 
once  adfe  bottled  pectin,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  ating  to  rolling  boil;  boil  hard 
3/2  minute^Remove  from  fire,  skim, 
pour  quickljAfaraffin  at  once.  Makes 
about  10  glar 

Grai 


the  sugar,  salt  and  flour.  Beat  eggs 
well  and  add  to  sugar  mixture;  add 
melted  butter,  then  the  grapes  (skins 
and  pulp).  Bake  between  crusts  of 
pastry  dough  at  450  degrees  F.  for 
10  minutes;  then  reduce  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  350  degrees  F.  and  bake  for  25 
minutes  more. 

Pear  and  Gragie  Oust 
Salad 

For  a  special  occasion  this^rick 
salad  looks  and  tastes  good: 

Peel  and  core  fresh  ripe  ■pears. 
Sprinkle  the  cut  side  with  lemcm  juice. 
“Butter”  the  rounded  side  wit*  cream 
cheese  and  stick  seedless  orfeseeded 
grapes  close  together  into  thefeheese 
to  resemble  a  cluster.  Serve  on  ^tttuce 
and  pass  mayonnaise  or  fruit  a^lad 
dressing. 

RaktMl  Pears  Deluxe 

Core  pears  and  stuff  with  mincemeat. 
Bake  covered  in  fairly  hot  oven  (400 
degrees  F.)  until  tender,  basting  sev¬ 
eral  times  with  maple  sirup.  Serve  hot 
with  hard  sauce  melting  down  over 
top  or  with  creamed  cheese  fluffed  by 
mashing  a  3-oz.  package  with  a  fork 
and  beating  into  it  about  half  a  cup 
of  cream  until*  it  is  smooth.  If  you 
haven’t  the  maple  sirup,  try  dark  corn 
sirup. 

Pear  or  A|»f»le  Crisg» 

8  flesh  pears  or  apples  apples  instead  of  pears) 

<4_/fl^water,  if  pears  are  %  cup  bread  flour 

I  cup  light  brown  sugar 
teaspoon  Temper  juice  !4  cup  butter 

A  teaspoon  salt 

licVl  pears  or  apples,  unpeeled 
buttered  baking  dish 
em  with  lemon  juice 
using  apples,  pile  high 
i  settle.  Blend  the  flour, 
sugar  and  salt  until  mixture  re- 
les  cornmeal  in  texture.  Sprinkle 
lightly  over  the  pears  or  apples, 
e  in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.) 
about  45  minutes  until  fruit  is  tend, 
er  and  crust  is  brown. 

Cinnamon  whipped  cream  makes  a 
different  topping  for  the  crisp.  Blend 
y2  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon  with  2 
tablespoons  powdered  sugar;  turn  this 
into  1  cup  whipping  cream  and  whip 
until  stiff. 

Glazed  Apples 

Top-of-stove  cooking  of  apples  may 
be  more  convenient  than  oven-baking 
at  times;  the  method  is  called  glazing. 

Scrub  apples  well;  remove  cores;  cut 
a  slit  around  the  apples  at  right  angles 
to  core  to  prevent  skin  from  bursting 
during  cooking.  Place  apples  in  a 
saucepan  and  fill  centers  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  spice  and  sugar,  about  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  allspice  or  cinnamon  to  each 
half  cup  of  sugar.  Add  %  cup  water 
for  each  apple  in  the  pan,  cover  and 
cook  over  low  heat.  Turn  apples  once 
during  cooking;  cook  until  tender, 
about  7  to  15  minutes.  The  last  minute 
of  cooking,  remove  the  cover.  Take 
care  not  to  overcook;  apples  get  mushy 
so  quickly.  Select  varieties  that  hold 
their  shape  well  when  using  this 
method. 

Apple-Cucumber  Salad 


3  tart  apples 
I  large  cucumber 


Salad  dressing 
Lettuce  or  cabbage 
Nuts  if  desired 


Fresh  graj 
more  than 
grape  pie 

grape  djj 


"ream  Pie 

knight  well  be  used 
are  in  cooking.  This 
>eal  to  your  family: 

2  eggs 

I  tablespoon  melted 
butter 

Us  flour 

Ttemove  skins  from  grapes;  put  pulp 
in  saucepan,  bring  to  boil  and  let  sim¬ 
mer  for  5  minutes.  Sieve  to  remove 
seeds.  Add  skins  to  pulp;  mix  together 


Wash,  peel  and  dice  the  cucumber 
and  apples  or  leave  peeling  on  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  Toss  together  with  salad  dress¬ 
ing,  place  mixture  on  shredded  cabbage 
and  sprinkle  with  nuts  or  with  paprika. 
Use  the  kind  of  salad  dressing  your 
family  prefers. 

Fairy  Apple  Pie 

4  large  tart  apples  %  cup  sugar 

3  egg  whites  Pastry  shell 

Core,  quarter  and  steam  apples;  rub 
through  a  sieve,  add  sugar  and  cool  to 
room  temperature.  Beat  egg  whites 
until  stiff  and  dry;  add  apples,  flavor 
to  taste  (flavorings  may  be  %  tea¬ 
spoon  ground  nutmeg,  y2  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  and  or  %  teaspoon  cloves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  preference),  and  fold  all 
together  until  lumps  are  smooth.  Turn 


into  half-baked  pastry  shell  and  bake’ 
in  slow  oven,  325  degrees  F.,  until  cen¬ 
ter  is  firm  when  touched  lightly  with 
tip  of  finger.  Serve  hot  with  sweet¬ 
ened  cream.  This  recipe  makes  one 
9-inch  pie. 

Raked  Apj 

’repare 
apples  for 
the  ^itrg 
creanA 

I  cup  sieved  baked  apples 
I  cup  boiled  soft  custarij 

Combine  inj 
add  powderec 
enough.  FreezJ 
tray. 

Ai 


?e  Cream 

Supply  of  baked 
or  lunch  and  use 
tfi%.  wholesome  ice 


cream,  whipped 
[•ed  sugar 

order  given; 
Lf  not  sweet 
Ic  refrigerator 


Iney 


2  lbs.  applet 
i/2  cup  chopp 

'A  lb.  seeded  raw _ _ 

medium  sized  swee 


teaspoon  ground  ginger 
I  teaspoon  mustard  seed 
I  'A  teaspoon  salt 
r 

i-own'%yiar 


%  lb. 

Apples  cSed 

into  small  i^ces.  RaimD#  pep 
onions  ar^pun  throughrood 
using  fin#  cutter.  All  mate: 
mixed  an«  boiled  gently  with 
stirring  iMatil  hot  material 
up  well  (fe  a  spoon  and 
from  thefespoon  there 
no  free  liq\or  dripping  f: 
of  the  spoor^The  finis], 
packed  into  cle!fito*a*^partially  sealed 
and  processed  5  minutes  in  the  hot 
water  bath.  Complete  seal.  About  4 
pints. 

Apple*  Turnovers 

Plain  pastry  (2  cups  flour)  Salt 
2  cups  ooarsely  chopped  A  teaspoon  cinnamon 

apples  I  tablespoon  butter 

‘A  cup  sugar 

Wash,  peel  and  chop  the  apples.  Mix 
them  with  sugar,  salt  and  cinnamon. 
Roll  the  pastry  thin  and  cut  into  5-inch 
squares.  Place  V2  cup  of  the  apple  mix¬ 
ture  and  y2  teaspoon  of  butter  on  one- 
half  of  pastry  square,  then  fold  re¬ 
maining  half  over  the  apple  mixture. 
Moisten  edg.es  and  crimp  edges  to¬ 
gether  with  a  fork.  Prick  .the  pastry, 
place  the  turnovers  on  a  baking  sheet 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (450  degrees 
F.)  for  about  25  minutes.  Very  good 
for  the  lunch  box  as  they  can  be  eaten 
out  of  hand.  Serves  8. 

—  A. A.  — 

Never  use  glass  jars  that  leak  for 
pressure  or  water-bath  canning.  But 
don’t  throw  them  away  either.  Save 
them  for  jams  and  jellies,  pickles  and 
relishes  or  to  use  as  refrigerator  con¬ 
tainers. 


A 

GYPSY 

MOOD 

By  AMY  ATWATER 

I  turned  my  back  on  wind  and  clouds 
To  be  a  model  wife — 

I'd  keep  your  home  just  spick  and  span# 
To  you  devote  my  life. 

But,  O  my  dear,  this  very  night 
A  south  wind  called  to  me. 

The  Lady  Moon  is  riding  high 
And  I  too  must  be  free. 

So  I  shall  go  to  walk  alone; 

But  when  I'm  out  of  sight, 

I  shall  be  homesick — and  run  back 
In  time  to  say  good-nighk 
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ONLY  ONE 
SUGAR  IS 


m0° 

PURE! 


1.  Domino-pure  means  energy! 

2.  Domino-pure  means  sweetness! 

3.  Domino-pure  means  cleanliness! 

4.  Domino-pure  means  more  food 
flavor! 

5.  Domino-pure  means  full  value! 


ONE- ACT  PLAYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups 
write  to  American  Agriculturist 
Play  Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  our  list  of  plays. 
Please  enclose  three  cent  stamp 
for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cents  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 

Newest  addition  to  our  list  is 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR,  a  lively 
ond  amusing  take-off  of  a  radio 
skit  which  will  provide  fun  on  any 
farm  organization  program  and  is 
°  "natural"  for  vocational  Ag.  stu¬ 
dents.  FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
■s  35  cents  a  copy  and  may  be 
ordered  from  the  above  address. 


»}!$  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN.  Make  up  to  100% 
dav  r~wJth0Ut  experience — showing  Christmas.  Every- 
assortments.  Wrappings.  Stationery.  Coasters, 
fra*  ’  Attractive.  Bonus.  Special  offers.  Send  for 
Carn.  ,  30  different  Name  Imprinted  Christmas 

Coast’  50  Sl’00'  25  ,or  $L0°  and  S2-°0.  Stationery. 

rK.  Christmas.  Everyday  assortments  on  approval 
■HOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS,  90  Union  Ave. 
Westfield.  Mass. 


By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

Coro.  Pudding 

FRIEND,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  cooks  I  know,  has  a  food 
specialty  to  which  her  family 
•  and  frienc*s  look  forward  at 

this  season.  This  favorite  dish 
is  green  corn  pudding.  She  has  made 
it  so  many  times  that  she  does  it  "by 
guess”  and  has  no  written  recipe.  Hers 
always  turns  out  just  right,  but  I  still 
have  to  do  more  experimenting  before 
I  will  be  certain  of  perfection  every 
time. 

Since  corn  differs  with  the  season, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  exact  measure¬ 
ments  but  this  is  the  recipe  as  she  told 
it  to  me: 

Generously  butter  a  casserole.  Into  it 
grate  1  pint  freshly  gathered  sweet 
corn.  When  grated,  the  corn  should 
look  like  thick  curdled  cream.  If  the 
corn  is  young  and  seems  watery,  sift 
1  level  tablespoon  flour  over  it.  When 
com  is  older,  no  flour  will  be  needed. 
Season  with  salt  ana  pepper  to  taste 
and  add  1  to  2  level  tablespoons  sugar, 
depending  on  the  sweetness  of  the  corn. 

Beat  3  medium  eggs,  add  2  cups  top 
milk,  pour  over  corn  and  stir  all  to¬ 
gether.  Taste  again  for  seasoning.  Dot 
top  with  butter.  Bake  %  hour  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (350°)  and  then  about  iy2 
hours  in  slow  oven  (300°).  Stir  once 
after  mixture  begins  to  cook.  If  it 
seems  too  thick,  more  milk  may  be 
added.  When  done,  it  should  be  brown 
on  top.  Test  by  inserting  silver  knife 
in  the  center.  If  the  mixture  does  not 
adhere  to  knife,  remove  casserole  from 
oven.  Serve  hot  as  a  vegetable.  If  there 
is  any  left,  it  is  good  cold. 

My  friend  often  takes  hot  corn  pud¬ 
ding  to  fall  picnics.  It  is  baked  at  home 
and  the  covered  casserole  carefully 
wrapped  in  newspapers  to  retain  the 
heat.  In  the  past,  in  order  that  her 
family  might  enjoy  this  favorite  dish 
throughout  the  year,  she  has  canned 
grated  corn  and  found  it  fairly  satis¬ 
factory.  This  year  she  plans  to  freeze 
grated  corn,  and  judging  from  our  own 
experience  with  frozen  corn  it  will  be 
as  good  as  the  fresh  for  making  corn 
pudding. 

—  A.  a.  — 

Before  cooking  food  over  an  open 
fire,  rub  the  bottom  of  the  utensils  with 
soap.  When  washed,  the  soot  comes 
off  more  easily. 


Why  not  make  yourself  this  handsome 
heirloom  bedspread?  Send  three  cents  for 
instruction  sheet  No.  SC6123  to  Embroid¬ 
ery  Dept.  American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Rollin  Sweitzer  makes 


that  always  “jells  just  right.” 


R.  0.  *1. 
HARTVILLE,  OHIO 


"I  have  never  had  a  failure  with  my  grape 
jelly  since  I  started  using  CERTO,”  says  Mrs. 
Rollin  Sweitzer.  “Before  that— well,  you  know 
how  uncertain  grapes  are.  But  Certo,  the  fa¬ 
mous  liquid  pectin,  supplements  the  jell  in 
grapes,  so  that  you  can  use  the  grapes  fully 
ripe  and  full-flavored  and  get  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  every  time. 


"Just  follow  your  Certo 
recipe  exactly  — save  your¬ 
self  work  and  worry.  None 
of  that  old-fashioned  busi¬ 
ness  of  standing  over  a  hot 
stove  watching  the  fruit 
‘boil  down’  to  a  jell!  You 
bring  juice  and  sugar  to  a 
boil,  at  once  add  Certo,  boil 
hard  one-half  minute  and 
you’re  through— ready  to 
pour  delicious  jelly. 


"More  put-away  glasses  for 

your  outlay  of  time  and  fruit  is 
another  reward  of  this  short- 
boil  method,  with  Certo.  Since 
you  don’t  waste  juice  by  ‘boil¬ 
ing  down,’  you  get  a  CERTO 
BONUS  of  four  more  glasses 
from  the  same  quantity  of 
grapes.  And  such  fresh  flavor— 
delicate  as  the  vine-ripe  fruit  1 


A  Product  of 


General  Foods 


“Jelly-making  from  any  fruit  or 
bottled  fruit  juice  is  easy  with 
Certo.  You’re  putting  away 
finished  paraffined  glasses  15 
minutes  after  the  fruit  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  Certo  helps  all  fruits 
jell  just  right.  A  book  of  90 
recipes  comes  under  the  label 
of  each  Certo  bottle.” 
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SYNOPSIS 

In  the  year  1808,  among  the  settlers  in 
the  fertile  lands  in  central  New  York 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  atti’active  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams,  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter’s  sister,  are  in 
love  with  Jim.  He,  however,  finds  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  foi'get  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of 
pique  with  Jim  marries  Henry  Kingman. 

During  the  first  spring  and  summer  on 
their  newly  acquired  farms  in  the  Genesee 
Valley,  the  Williams  and  Van  Schaick 
families  bend  their  energies  to  erecting 
their  cabins,  clearing  their  land  and 
planting  crops.  The  first  tragedy  to  occur 
is  the  disappearance  and  death  of  young 
Karl  Van  Schaick. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  Polly 
is  reported  ill.  Jim  visits  her  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  neighbor,  but  is  ordered  out 
of  the  cabin  by  her  husband.  On  his  way 
home,  exhausted  by  overwork  and  lack 
of  sleep,  Jim  falls  ill.  Hannah  comes  to 
his  aid,  and  for  the  first  time  he  rea¬ 
lizes  how  much  she  means  to  him. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

EARLY  IN  September  Nate  stood 
looking  at  his  corn  crop,  a  ranker 
and  heavier  yield  than  he  had  seen 
since  he  first  saw  the  corn  grown  in 
this  section  by  the  Indians.  The  Genes- 
see  country  had  fulfilled  its  promise 
to  them.  Although  it  had  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  plow  the  ground  well  or  to 
cultivate  it,  and  it  had  been  a  fight  to 
keep  the  weeds  out  by  hand  when  the 
crop  was  getting  &  start,  yet  once  the 
com  got  started,  the  weeds  never  had 
a  chance. 

So  far  as  the  land  was  concerned, 
Nate  knew  that  he  had  made  no  mis¬ 
take,  and  he  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  for  letting  him  have  a  farm 
which  extended  down  into  these  riel: 
Genesee  flats.  He  ana  Pete  Van  Schaicn 
had  put  in  many  long  hot  hours  cut¬ 
ting  by  scythe  or  sickle  the  hay  that 
grew  on  the  flats,  curing  it,  and  moving 
and  stacking  it  near  their  log  cabin 
bams.  This  winter  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  starve  his  cattle  on  the 
browse  from  the  trees. 

But,  as  with  farming  everywhere 
else,  there  were  many  problems  in 
growing  a  crop  in  the  Genesee  Valley. 
Time  and  again  during  the  summer 
Nate  and  Pete  had  been  irritated  by 
the  wild  animals  who  took  their  toll 
from  the  cornfields.  Deer  wallowed 
through  the  flats  early  mornings  and 
evenings  until  Joel  Decker  partly  solv¬ 
ed  that  problem  by  killing  two  or  three 
and  scaring  the  others  away  with  hi?, 
gunfire.  After  the  corn  began  to  ripen, 
raccoons  were  an  even  worse  nuisance, 
for  they  would  pull  down  the  ears,  husk 
them,  and  eat  part  of  the  com. 

But  finally  the  harvest  came  and,  m 
spite  of  all  the  damage,  Nate  had  never 
before  seen  so  much  corn  from  a  single 
plot  of  ground.  He  and  the  family  cut 
it  with  sickles  and  set  it  up  in  stooks, 
until  one  day  the  job  was  done.  It  was 
an  early  October  day  and  a  blue  haze 
hung  over  the  distant  hills  that  rim¬ 
med  the  wide  valley.  As  they  stood 


looking  at  the  abundant  harvested  com, 
with  the  stooks  standing  like  sentinels 
and  the  yellow  pumpkins  shining  in  the 
late  afternoon  sun,  Joel  Decker  voiced 
the  feelings  of  the  little  group  when 
he  said: 

“Kinda  nice,  ain’t  it?  Worth  all  the 
trouble  ye  had  gittin’  here!  An’ 
things’ll  be  gittin’  better  now  ’stead  of 
worse.” 

Unexpectedly,  Minnie  Van  Schaick 
asked  bitterly: 

“How  could  things  be  any  worse?” 

Her  voice  startled  the  others,  for 
since  the  loss  of  Karl  she  talked  very 
little,  lapsing  into  long  periods  of  sil¬ 
ence  when  she  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  what  was  taking  place  around  her. 
Her  long  silences  were  completely 
baffling  to  Pete,  naturally  an  outspok¬ 
en,  direct  person.  He,  too,  had  suffered 
in  the  loss  of  his  son,  but  he  had  taken 
some  comfort  in  working  all  the  harder 
on  his  farm  and  in  making  plans  for 
the  future.  Minnie,  on  the  contrary, 
was  listless,  took  little  interest  in  any¬ 
thing,  and  there  were  times  when  the 
only  person  with  whom  she  would  talk 
at  all  was  Jim  Miller.  He  seemed  to  be 
able  to  comfort  her,  and  he  made  an  ef¬ 
fort,  in  his  busy  life,  to  see  her  fre¬ 
quently  and  to  try  to  revive  her  inter¬ 
est  in  work  and  in  life.  Occasionally 
during  these  talks  she  would  wail: 

“Oh,  Jim,  I  just  can’t  stand  it  when 
I  think  of  Karl’s  being  out  there  all 
alone  in  that  awful  wilderness — all 
alone.” 

Sometimes,  but  not  always,  Jim 
could  divert  her  mind  by  telling  her 
about  other  people’s  troubles,  of  which 
he  more  than  anyone  else  knew  a  great 
deal-. 


O 


the  fever.  It  was  mid-aft emoon.  In  a 
little  open  space  the  girls  stopped  to 
look  down  across  the  sloping  ridge  to 
the  forests  that  lay  below  them.  The 
afternoon  sun  was  warm  on  their 
backs  and  its  bright  rays  enhanced  the 
glory  of  the  hardwood  trees,  ablaze 
with  color.  Intermingled  with  the  my¬ 
riad  tints  was  the  dark  hue  of  the  ever¬ 
greens. 

Lost  in  contemplation  of  that  breath¬ 
taking  beauty,  the  girls  lost  count  of 
time.  Suddenly  a  long-drawn  out  cry, 
like  that  of  a  lost  child,  sounded  in 
the  forest  back  of  them.  Anna  clutched 
Hannah’s  arm: 

“What  was  that?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Hark!  Listen!  It’ll 
come  again.  Someone  in  pain,  maybe.” 

Both  girls  stood  trembling,  every 
sense  alert.  The  cry  came  again,  this 
time  nearer.  Anna  whispered : 

“That  was  no  person.  It’s  something 
awful!” 

Then  she  cried: 

“Look  there!” 

Along  the  upper  edge  of  the  opening 
in  the  woods,  perhaps  a  third  or  half  a 
mile  above  them,  apparently  following 
their  own  tracks,  they  glimpsed  a  lithe, 
brown,  cat-like  animal.  As  they  looked, 
it  screamed  again. 

“A  panther!”  Hannah  gasped. 

All  the  rest  of  her  life  Hannah  re¬ 
membered  the  nightmare  of  trying  to 
get  her  trembling  limbs  to  move.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  that  she  could  not 
make  her  body  obey  her  will.  Then, 
suddenly  she  grabbed  Anna  by  the 
hand  and  started  to  run. 


R 


NE  fall  day  about  corn  harvesting 
time  Anna  Van  Schaick  and  Hannah 
were  returning  through  the  forest  from 
a  distant  settler’s  cabin  where  Anna 
had  been  staying  for  a  few  days  to  help 
a  woman  who  had  been  stricken  with 


.UNNING,  falling,  and  running 
again,  they  tore  on.  Thorns  and  briars 
raked  across  their  faces.  Once  they  ran 
full  tilt  into  a  tree.  Brush  tore  at  them, 
shredding  their  clothing.  Their  lungs 
felt  like  bursting,  but  when  they 
paused  for  breath  that  awful  wail  be¬ 
hind  them,  always  coming  closer,  urged 
them  on  again.  Fortunately,  most  of 
the  way  was  downhill  and  it  wasn’t 
too  long  before  they  came  into  their 
own  clearing.  Their  hair  was  down,  not 
much  of  their  dresses  was  left,  and 
blood  smeared  their  faces.  But  they 
had  escaped  from  the  most  terrifying 
experience  they  had  ever  had. 

When  Joel  saw  them,  he  snapped  out 
a  few  short  questions,  took  “Old  Annie” 
and  quickly  disappeared  into  the  for¬ 
est  in  the  direction  from  which  they 
had  come. 

But  Joel  wasn’t  the  only  one  who 
took  the  same  direction.  When  the  girls 
went  to  the  Van  Schaick  cabin,  they 
were  so  excited  and  distressed  that 
neither  they  nor  the  others  noticed  the 
effect  of  their  adventure  upon  Minnie, 
who  listened  with  wild  eyes  to  their 
breathless  story.  So  absorbed  were  all 
of  them  that  they  did  not  notice  that 
Minnie  had  slipped  out  while  they 
talked. 


BOY  AND  TRAILS 

By  Anobel  Armour 

The  small  boy  dug  his  bare  toe  in  the  ground 
Without  a  thought — and  there  was  the  arrow. 

His  hands  lifted  it  from  the  Indian  mound. 

Cupping  it  gently  like  a  fallen  sparrow. 

His  heart  leaped  from  his  body  like  a  deer. 

Racing  beyond  this  moment  to  the  past. 

He  heard  the  twang  of  bow  that  sent  the  arrow  here 
And  saw  the  clean  trajectory,  feathered  and  fast. 

He  wished  the  hunter  could  have  been  his  brother 
And  with  boy-ardor  wished  that  he  had  been 
An  Indian  brave,  not  knowing  earth  was  mother 
To  such  as  they,  that  spirit  made  them  kin. 

He  only  knew  strange  dreaming  made  him  ride 
A  buckskin  pony,  red-man  at  his  side. 

Though  modern  travel  moves  by  air  or  sea. 

All  ways  are  simply  trails  to  such  as  he! 


Meanwhile,  Joel,  instead  of  takin° 
the  direct  route  which  the  girls  had 
followed,  circled  around  warily  to  wind¬ 
ward,  stopping  frequently  to  listen  for 
the  panther’s  wierd  cry.  From  another 
direction  he  at  last  entered  the  clear¬ 
ing  where  the  girls  had  been  when 
they  stopped  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
the  forest  and  where  they  had  first 
heard  the  panther.  Finding  their  trail, 
Joel  followed  it  as  silently  and  cau¬ 
tiously  as  only  he  could.  He  hadn't 
gone  far  before  a  slight  noise  stopped 
him  dead  in  his  tracks.  Then  he  branch¬ 
ed  out  from  the  girls’  trail  in  order  to 
approach  from  the  windward  the  place 
where  the  sound  had  come  from.  Crawl, 
ing  carefully  nearer,  he  parted  a  clump 
of  bushes  in  front  of  him  and  was 
almost  paralyzed  with  horror  at  what 
he  saw.  Directly  ahead  of  him  in  a 
patch  where  the  sun  shone  brightly 
lay  the  outstretched  body  of  Minnie 
Van  Schaick,  her  face  so  gashed  and 
bloody  that  Joel  would  not  have  recog¬ 
nized  her  but  for  her  clothes.  Poised 
over  her  was  the  lithe  body  of  a  full- 
grown  female  panther,  startled  into 
immobility  by  a  sense  of  danger.  Di¬ 
rectly  back  of  her,  poised  in  exactly 
the  same  attitude,  were  two  small 
panther  cubs. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  situation  came  Joel’s 
shot.  The  shock  of  the  bullet  drove  the 
big  cat  back  a  step  or  two.  Then  she 
rolled  over,  clawed  the  air,  and  lay 
still. 

Still  mad  with  horror  and  excite¬ 
ment,  the  old  man  shot  both  of  the 
cubs,  muttering  that  such  varmints 
were  too  mean  to  live. 

Quickly  making  his  way  to  Minnie’s 
side,  he  raised  her  head  and  spoke  to 
her.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  whis¬ 
pered: 

“I  heard  Karl  call.  I  heard  him  call 
— and  came  to  find  him.” 

Then  she  lay  still. 

LoWERING  her  gently  to  the  ground, 
Joel  took  his  arm  from  under  her  head 
and  stood  looking  at  his  blood-stained 
sleeve.  Weeks  later  he  confessed  to 
Jim  Miller  that  his  first  impulse  was 
to  light  out  for  the  “western  wilder¬ 
ness”  rather  than  face  Pete  Van 
Schaick  and  the  Williams.  He  wondered 
if  he  was  getting  old  or  what  was  the 
matter,  for  there  had  been  a  time  when 
he  could  lift  the  scalp  of  an  Indian 
and  tie  a  knot  in  his  rawhide  string 
around  his  necx  10  record  it  without  a 
qualm,  even  with  considerable  satis¬ 
faction. 

Yes,  he  had  seen  men  die;  he  was 
used  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  was 
also  the  law  of  the  wild,  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  this 
was  different.  Minnie  was  a  good  wom¬ 
an.  She  had  made  the  long  trek  into 
this  wilderness,  only  to  lose  out,  first 
through  the  loss  of  her  little  son  and 
now  by  a  cruel  death. 

Maybe  I  was  wrong,  he  thought,  in 
urging  these  folks  to  come.  Maybe  it 
was  never  intended  that  the  white  men 
should  conquer  the  wilderness. 

“I’m  goin’  where  there  ain’t  so  many 
folks,”  he  muttered,  reverting  to  his 
old  philosophy.  “Too  many  folks  al¬ 
ways  mean  trouble!” 

Then  summoning  all  his  courage,  he 
lifted  Minnie’s  broken  body,  adjusted 
her  weight  across  his  shoulders,  and 
carried  her  home. 

{CHAPTER  XVIII 

N  THE  commodious  kitchen  of  the 
Marvin  homestead — one  of  the  few 
story-and-a-half  frame  houses  on  the 
whole  frontier — were  gathered  most  of 
the  women  of  the  seiuement,  including 
Constant  and  Hannah  Williams,  for  a 
big  apple-paring  and  stringing  bee  anc 
the  chance  it  oirerea  to  assuage  their 
loneliness  with  a  good  oid-fashione 
neighborly  gossip. 

In  the  late  ’90’s  when  John  Marvin 
and  his  young  wife  had  emigrated  0 
the  Genesee  country,  they  were  fortun- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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ate  enough  to  get  a  farm  west  of  the 
Genesee  which  not  only  was  partially 
cleared  but  on  which  there  was  a  young 
apple  orchard— one  of  the  few  which 
survived  tire  rather  thorough  job  of 
destruction  of  Indian  crops  and  or¬ 
chards  by  General  Sullivan  and  his 
Destroyers.  Now,  ten  years  later,  the 
orchard  was  still  bearing,  and  although 
many  of  the  varieties  in  it  were  wild 
and  the  apples  mostly  sour  and  of  poor 
quality,  yet  there  were  a  few  trees  of 
pippins,  Spitzenourgs  and  Red  Streaks. 
So  precious  was  the  fruit  that  every 
apple,  bad  or  good,  was  carefully  saved. 

Baskets  ana  receptacles  of  every 
kind,  loaded  with  apples,  now  filled  the 
big  kitchen  ana  overflowed  into  the 
yard.  As  the  women  worked,  they 
pared  each  apple  with  the  greatest 
care,  cut  them  in  small  slices,  and 
ihen,  using  large  needlfes  and  twine, 
strung  the  apple  pieces  into  long 
strands  which  were  later  dried  and 
festooned  clear  across  the  ceiling  of  the 
farm  kitchen. 

M  OST  of  the  women  present  lived  in 
log  cabins;  most  of  tnem  had  seen  bet¬ 
ter  days,  or  at  least  easier  days  in 
their  own  frame  houses  before  they 
had  immigrated.  So  now  it  was  not 
surprising  that  they  felt  a  twinge 
of  envy  as  they  sat  in  the  Mar¬ 
vin’s  spacious  kitchen  and  saw  that 
the  house  had  several  rooms.  It  made 
them  feel  a  little  homesick,  as  they 
often  did  when  they  thought  of  New 
England  and  eastern  New  York,  that 
dim  country  so  far  away  where  they 
had  been  born  and  raised. 

No  wonder  the  talk  flew  fast  and 
furious.  It  was  a  relief — an  escape.  At 
first  it  was  impersonal,  praise  of  Mrs. 
Marvin’s  home,  talk  of  the  summer’s 
crops,  of  sewing  and  spinning  and  the 
progress  that  each  had  made  in  trying 
to  prepare  warm  clothing  for  the  com¬ 
ing  winter.  And  then  Charlie  Morgan’s 
wife  voiced  the  topic  that  was  in  the 
back  of  all  their  minds  when  she  re¬ 
marked: 

“I  wonder  how  Pete  Van  Schaick’s 
taking  all  his  troubles?” 

Constant  Williams  was  quick  to  an¬ 
swer: 

“All  light.  Just  like  the  brave  man 
that  he  is.” 

Hannah,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  conversation  previously,  said  warm¬ 
ly: 

“That’s  ti-ue,  but  brave  as  he  is  I 
don’t  believe  he  could  stand  it  if  it 
weren’t  for  his  sister,  Anna.  Not  only 
is  she  keeping  house  for  him,  but  she 
goes  right  out  in  the  fields  whenever 
he  is  working  alone  and  works  by  his 
side  and  keeps  him  company.” 

Constant  nodded  in  agreement.  “A 
tine  girl!”  she  said. 

Ellen  Fox,  a  young  wife,  commented, 
8  little  spitefully: 

“Maybe  so.  But  Anna  Van  Schaick’s 
man  crazy.  She  helped  me  with  some 
spinning  after  she  first  came,  and  I 
saw  her  rolling  her  eyes  at  my  Bill.  So 
I  don’t  want  her  around  my  place  any 
more.” 

Two  of  the  women  back  of  Mrs.  Fox 
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winked  and  smiled  at  each  other,  and 
one  of  them  formed  her  lips  into  a  soft 
whisper : 

“Jealous!” 

The  other  nodded,  but  Hannah  Wil¬ 
liams  did  not  smile. 

“Anna  is  good,”  she  said,  hotly,  look, 
ing  at  the  Fox  woman.  “All  summer 
she  has  been  going  around  helping  sick 
people,  and  now  she’s  looking  after  her 
brother  when  he  needs  help.” 

Several  of  the  women  nodded  in 
agreement  and  one  of  them  commented: 

“It’s  too  bad  that  Anna  has  to  be 
an  old  maid.  She  would  make  a  grand 
wife  for  someone.” 

“Old  maids  have  their  place,”  said 
Mrs.  Heath,  fearing  that  Hannah’s  feel, 
ings  might  be  hurt.  “Don’t  know  what 
we’d  do  in  these  settlements  without 
an  extra  woman  once  in  a  while  to  help 
out,  ’specially  when  there’s  sickness.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Mrs.  Moses.  “At  the 
rate  the  fever  and  the  decline  are 
carrying  us  women  off,  Anna  will  have 
chance  enough  to  marry  yet.  The  fever 
won’t  get  me,  though,”  she  added,  con¬ 
fidently. 

Every  busy  hand  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  apple-paring,  and  every 
head  was  turned  inquiringly  toward 
Mrs,  Moses.  Someone  said: 

“How  can  you  be  so  sure?  There’s 
plenty  of  swampy  land  around  your 
place.” 

“It’s  the  night  air  that  does  it,”  re¬ 
plied  Mrs.  Moses,  “and  I  don’t  allow 
my  family  to  go  outdoors  after  dark, 
and  I  keep  out  the  night  air.  Ain’t 
none  of  us  had  the  fever  yet  and  we 
ain’t  goin’  to.” 

“Doc  Miller  says  the  night  air  don’t 
have  nothin’  to  do  with  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Goodrich. 

But  Mrs.  Moses  snorted  and  stuck 
to  her  point. 

“Doc  Miller  don’t  know  everything,” 
she  said,  conclusively,  and  most  of  the 
women  agreed  with  her. 

“By  the  way,”  said  Mrs.  Heath, 
“there’s  a  chance  for  Anna  Van 
Schaick.  Why  doesn’t  she  marry  Jim 
Miller?  He’s  a  good  catch.” 

“Takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,”  said 
little  Mrs.  Peck,  giggling,  “and  Jim 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  interested  in 
us  gals.” 

Constant  Williams  glanced  quickly 
at  her  daughter  Hannah,  who  was 
bending  far  over  her  dish  of  apples. 

“Catch  or  no  catch,  I  wouldn’t  want 
to  marry  a  doctor,”  said  red-haired 
Virginia  Alger.  “Never  home  for  meals, 
away  half  the  nights,  doctoring  every 
female  in  the  whole  country  whether 
they  need  it  or  not.” 

ARRIET  NORTON,  a  gray-haired, 
pleasant-faced  woman,  looked  at  her: 

“Watch  your  tongue,  Ginny.  What 
would  we  folks  do  without  that  Miller 
boy  ?  He  saved  my  Susie  when  I’m  sure 
she  would  have  died  without  him.  And 
he  pretty  nearly  saved  my  soul  by  his 
kindness.” 

“Jim  Miller  is  a  godsend  to  this  com¬ 
munity,”  agreed  Nancy  Markham.  Then 
she,  too,  looked  severely  at  Virginia 
Alger: 

“He  never  looks  twice  at  a  woman, 
goodlooking  or  not,  except  to  help  her 
and  her  family  when  they  are  sick.” 

Then,  with  a  little  laugh,  she  added: 

“But  he’s  a  catch  just  the  same,  and 
he  deserves  a  nice  girl.” 

“Jim’s  a  good  boy  all  right,  and 
knows  as  much  as  any  doctor,”  said 
Mary  Rhodes.  “But  as  for  me,  I  put 
more  faith  in  the  old-fashioned  herbs 
and  the  natural  remedies  that  we 
learned  from  our  mothers  and  the  In¬ 
dians  than  in  some  of  those  new¬ 
fangled  medicines  that  the  doctors  give 
us.  First  thing  Dr.  Miller  does  for  the 
fever  is  to  load  up  the  sick  ’un  with 
that  awful  bitter  powdered  bark.  Me, 
I  give  boneset  tea,  not  only  for  the 
fever  and  ague  but  for  any  kind  of 
fever.” 

“I  suppose  you  think  boneset  tea 
tastes  good,”  said  Mrs.  Peck,  sarcas¬ 
tically.  (To  be  continued) 
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ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 

FOR  THE  MEDIUM  LARGE 
OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE 
SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS 

Some  women  realize — others  do  not _ that 

there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a 
Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  “built-in” 
figure  control.  Many  women  FEEL  that  their 
particular  “figure  problem”  is  so  difficult,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  protection — they 
must  necessarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one 
who  believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest 


No.  2813>  One  of  the  season’s  smart¬ 
est  ensembles  is  this  soft,  flattering 
frock  featuring  a  becoming  bolero  of 
its  own.  Sizes  12  to  20,.  36  to  48.  Size 
36  dress,  4  yards  39-inch;  bolero,  1% 
yards  39-inch. 

No.  2488.  Simple  to  sew  in  any  wash¬ 
able  is  this  frock  with  easy  buttoning 
at  both  shoulders — big,  practical  patch 
pockets.  Sizes  12  to  20,  36  to  40.  Size 
16,  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 


No.  2429.  This  pretty  young  panel 
frock  flips  a  pert  peplum — just  like  big 
sister’s!  Choice  of  puff  sleeves  or  arm¬ 
hole  ruffles.  Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4,  2% 
yards  35-inch,  %  yard  35-inch  contrast. 

No.  281  1.  For  a  little  girl’s  first  en¬ 
semble,  pick  this  pretty  puff-sleeved 
dress  and  winter-warm  hooded  coat. 
Both  in  one  pattern.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Size  2,  dress,  1V2  yards  35-inch;  coat, 
1  y2  yards  54-inch. 

No.  2572.  Two-in-one  pattern,  team¬ 
ing  a  smooth  side-buttoned  jumper  with 
a  timely  three-quarter  sleeved  blouse. 
Sizes  10  to  20,  36  to  40.  Size  16,  jump¬ 
er,  214  yards  54-inch;  blouse,  214  yards 
39-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20 
cents  for  our  new  Fall  Fashion  Book  with 
over  175  pattern  designs  for  all  sizes,  ages 
and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


]YEW  FASHION  BOOK 
FOR  HOME  SEWERS 

Our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Fash¬ 
ion  Book  is  now  ready  for  you, 
and  it’s  bigger  and  better  than 
ever!  Eight  extra  pages  have 
been  added  to  bring  you  more  of 
the  newest  trends  in  fashions. 
The  entire  collection  embraces 
200  designs  from  which  to  select 
the  Fall-Winter  wardrobe  of  the 
entire  family,  from  tiny  tots, 
girls  and  ’teen-agers  to  juniors, 
misses  and  women. 

Also,  lots  of  ideas  for  those 
who  sew  for  bazaars,  for  those 
who  stretch  the  Christmas  bud¬ 
get  by  making  gifts — toys,  dolls, 
aprons,  house  frocks,  lingerie, 
blouses,  skirts,  etc. 

It’s  the  most  complete  pattern 
fashion  book  ever  published. 
You’ll  enjoy  and  value  your  copy 
far  beyond  its  cost  of  only  20 
cents.  Early  ordering  is  recom¬ 
mended.  To  get  your  copy,  send 
20  cents  (coins)  to  American 
Agriculturist  Pattern  Service,  Box 
42,  Station  O,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


that  you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc. 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  de¬ 
scriptive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color,  showing  garments  in  full  color  on  live 
models.  This  literature  which  is  absolutely 
free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  and  may  easily  show  you  the  way 
to  the  fashionable  supporting  protection  you 
have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your  fig¬ 
ure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that  “holds 
up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal 
muscles  that  “ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  control — and  for  post  operative 
weakness  or  navel  hernia,  you  will  find  Model 
351  has  many  outstanding  advantages.  All  in 
all,  this  extremely  comfortable  and  dependable 
Supporting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
"The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition — and  unless  your  condition  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same  for 
you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever 
— so,  I  suggest  you  write  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 

IRENE  KING 

(Designing  Director) 

low 

SHE  SHOPS 
‘CASH  AND  CARRY” 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache 
quickly,  once  they  discover  that  the  real 
cause  of  their  trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the 
blood.  They  help  most  people  pass  about  3 
Pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 

maycausenaggingbackache.rheumaticpains, 

leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up 
nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty 
passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some¬ 
times  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  waitl  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a.  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  16  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


AP  Any  8  exposure  roll  film  ^e' 
jfrin  veloped,  enlarged,  embosse 
and  placed  in  albums.  Reprints 
4  cents  each.  Over-night  service.  Re" 
turned  with  mailing  bag.  Send  coins  wit 
film. 

ROYAL  PALM  PHOTO  SERVICE 

Box  1380,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida 


GOOD  MONET  IN  WEAVING 

Earn  money  AT  HOME  weaving  rugs,  carpet*. 
from  old  rags  or  new  yarn — in  your  community . 
experience  necessary.  31.000  doing  it  with  opnH 

ning  UNION  LOOMS  costing  less  than  $50.00. 
for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  today.  ...  M  v. 

Union  Loom  Works,  390  PostSt.,Boonvillc,n. 
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How  Do  Your  Friends  Measure  Up  ? 

By  BURRALL  BRYSON 


WHAT  a  love  of  a  sweater,”  I 
gasped,  pulling  the  soft  bunch 
of  angora  out  from  engulfing  tissue. 
“Aunt  Addie,  bless  her,  would  think  of 
something  so  very  special.” 

But  I  hadn’t  reckoned  with  what  the 
family  always  refer  to  as  “Aunt  Ad- 
die’s  addle-pated  way.”  My  beautiful 
sweater  was  too  small.  Too  small  and 
an  exchange  out  of  the  question.  But 
out  of  my  disappointment  was  born  an 
idea. 

First  I  purchased  a  small  notebook. 
Therein  the  measure  of  my  friends  was 
neatly  itemized.  Sizes  of  gloves,  hose, 
lingerie,  and'  so  on.  Now  when  I  send 
Grandma  Hatch  gloves  for  her  birth¬ 
day,  I  know  they  will  fit.  No  guess 
work.  Cousin  Lolly,  away  at  college, 
isn’t  going  to  be  embarrassed  because 
that  new  slip  I  gave  her  is  too  large 
and  always  appearing  below  the  hem 
line  at  the  wrong  moment.  Nor  will 
Uncle  Edgar,  whose  financial  status  is 
strained,  be  put  out  because  his  wind¬ 
fall  of  new  socks  came  in  sizes  too 
small  and  cramp  his  elderly  toes. 

A  friend  of  the  family  was  forever 
sending  my  sister  blouses  and  sweaters 
in  lush  tones  of  pink,  blue,  or  red. 
Lovely  things  that  suited  my  coloring 
perfectly.  For  my  sister  they  were  all 
wrong.  Her  whole  preference  in 
clothes,  furnishings,  or  whatever,  is  of 
the  brown,  yellow,  chartreuse  variety. 

So  another  addition  to  my  notebook. 
I  have  now  included  jottings  on  the 


color  schemes  my  friends  live  by  or 
with.  I  no  longer  send  a  ducky  red 
teakettle  (even  though  it  does  whistle) 
to  Sara,  because  I  know  that  in  her 
kitchen  decoration  a  red  teakettle 
would  be  about  as  appropriate  as  an 
avocado  at  a  clambake. 

Other  things  can  be  noted  too. 
Hobbies,  for  instance.  Who  doesn’t 
dote  on  receiving  a  gift  to  feed  a  hun¬ 
gry  hobby? 

But  you  get  the  idea.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  feeling  to  know  that  your  gifts — 
birthdays,  anniversaries,  or  whatever — 
are  not  disappointments.  Much  nicer 
to  have  the  happy  reputation  of  being 
a  super  gift-maker.  You  will  find  it 
delightfully  satisfying  if  you  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  how  your  friends 
measure  up. 

—  A. A.  — 

LOOK  TO  YOUR 
WEIGHT! 

Weight  is  more  important  in  length 
of  life  than  in  looks,  says  C.  M.  McCay 
of  the  New  York  State  (Cornell)  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Keeping  slim  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  vanity;  the  lean  have 
a  better  chance  at  long  life  than  the 
fat  ones  do.  This  is  not  just  guesswork 
but  has  actually  been  proven  by  Dr. 
McCay’s  long  series  of  experiments  on 
the  aging  of  laboratory  rats. 

Dr.  McCay  says  that  thousands  of 
men  and  women  still  do  not  realize 
that  pounds  of  extra  flesh  must  be 
paid  for  by  fewer  years  on  this  earth, 


Sall^Sam 

Reconverted  Sailor  Suit 

E  HAVE  two  sailor  suits  at 
our  house.  One,  my  husband’s 
dress  middie  and  pants,  has  been 
put  away  in  mothballs  and  rever¬ 
ence  and  probably  won’t  be  brought 
into  light  again  until  some  distant 
Decoration  Day.  The  other  has  been 
reconverted  into  a  very  satisfactory 
outdoor  suit  for  the  lady  of  the 
house. 

The  pants  to  this  suit  were  left 
intact,  except  for  a  drawstring  in 
the  cuffs.  This  was  to  make  it  eas¬ 
ier  to  put  the  wide  bottoms  into 
boots  when  the  suit  is  worn  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  blouse  became  a  battle 
jacket  by  using  the  surplus  mater¬ 
ial  at  the  waist  for  a  waist  band  and 
cuffs  on  the  sleeves.  The  big  collar 
was  tailored  down  to  about  2  inches 
with  a  tab  for  holding  it  tight  at  the 
neck  in  rough  weather.  The  sleeves 
were  shortened  a  bit,  but  otherwise 
untouched  so  that  the  jacket  could 
be  worn  over  a  sweater. 

Worst  feature  of  this  outdoor  suit 
is  that  it  gathers  lint  if  worn  in  the 
house.  Best  feature — aside  from  its 
warmth — is  that  it  is  conditioned  to 
washing  and  scrubbing.  It  comes 
clean  and  looks  pressed  without  so 
much  as  touching  an  iron  to  it. 


even  though  human  experience  has 
long  taught  this  and  life  insurance  sta¬ 
tistics  prove  it.  Lean  bodies  of  both 
men  and  animals  live  longer  than  fat 
bodies  and  remain  healthy  and  vital 
longer.  Middle  age  is  the  time  when 
many  people  begin  adding  surplus 
pounds.  Dr.  McCay  kept  one  group  of 
rats  thin  after  middle  age  by  exercise, 
and  another  group  thin  by  restricting 
the  calories  in  their  rations.  A  third 
group  was  allowed  to  fatten  at  will; 
the  two  thin  groups  lived  much  longer 
than  the  fat  group. 

He  also  found  that  rats  kept  on  a 
diet  low  in  sugars  and  starches  from 
earliest  youth  lived  to  an  age  corres¬ 
ponding  to  a  human  life  of  100  to  150 
years.  They  had  less  disease,  were  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  than  rats  that 
fattened  on  extra  calories. 

Dr.  McCay’s  conclusion  was  that 
over-nutrition  may  be  just  as  danger¬ 
ous  to  health  as  undernourishment  or 
food  deficiencies.  This  conclusion  of  Dr. 
McCay’s  has  a  special  application  to 
people  who  have  eaten  heartily  always 
but  who  have  ceased  to  work  actively 
outdoors,  yet  still  maintain  their  old 
eating  habits. 

—  A.  A.  — 

THE  PLAY’S  THE 
THING! 

OOKING  FOR  some  good  one-act 
plays?  American  Agriculturist  has 
several  which  have  been  especially  se¬ 
lected  for  amateur  dramatic  groups, 
particularly  those  connected  with  farm 
organizations,  schools,  churches,  and 
other  community  organizations.  Three 
new  plays  on  our  list  are: 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE,  a  farce  com¬ 
edy  sure  to  keep  the  audience  in 
stitches. 

FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR,  a  lively 
and  amusing  skit  which  will  provide 
fun  on  any  farm  organization  program. 
XMAS  ON  THE  FARM,  a  little  play 
that  is  just  right  for  a  Christmas  en¬ 
tertainment. 

American  Agriculturist  plays  are 
loyalty  free  to  amateur  groups.  Book¬ 
let  copies  of  the  plays  are  35  cents 
each.  To  order,  write  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Play  Department,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents  per 
copy  (coins,  check,  or  money  order). 
Add  3  cents  postage  for  copy  of  our 
list  of  plays. 


FROM  CATCH-ALL  TO  CLOSET 


Leola  Cooper,  Cornell  specialist,  Mr. 
Fish  built  storage  shelves  extending 
the  depth  of  the  stairway  and  racks 
for  shoes  and  incidentals,  as  well  as 
hooks  for  the  vacuum  cleaner  attach¬ 
ments  on  the  door.  Now  the  family 
^cts  “twice  as  much  stuff”  in  the  clos¬ 
et  as  before,  and  little  Jeaimie  Fish 
can  reach  any  of  it  by  trotting  up  the 
small  step  space  which  her  dad  left 
clear. — Marion  Stocker. 


A  FLIGHT  of  steps,  no  longer  in  use, 
**■  is  a  wonderful  place  to  store  every¬ 
thing  from  shoes  to  the  vacuum  clean- 
ei‘  °r  the  laundry  just  in  from  the  line, 
hut  it  can  also  be  a  terrible  headache 
°s  a  catch-all  for  articles  the  family 
’’"“s  frequently.  That  is  what  Mr.  and 
"rs.  John  P.  Fish  of  Varna,  N.  Y.,  dis- 
|  °vered,  so  they  asked  the  advice  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
economics.  On  the  advice  of  Miss 
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Codfish  Balls 


favorite  tor  y 

© 
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SEND  label  any  Gorton  product 
for  more  than  100  deep  sea  rec¬ 
ipes.  G or ton-Pew  Fisheries,  Glou¬ 
cester,  Mass.  _ 


WOOL  SKIRTS  . 55c;  2  for  98e 

LADIES  JACKETS  95c;  2  for  $1.50 

WORK  PANTS  _  _ _  95c 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 

United  Mail  Order  Co.,  Dept.  12 
303  Cherry  Street,  New  York  2,  New  York 


OtUO?[NIAlMlE 

MAIL  BOX  NAME  PLATES 

Day  or  night  your  name  seen  on  both  sides 
of  your  mail  box.  Beautifully  lettered.  Hand¬ 
some.  Reflects  at  night!  Easy  for  friends  to 
find  you.  Mounts  easly  in  a  jiffy  without 
tools.  It's  weatherproof  and  durable.  Max¬ 
imum  17  letters  and  spaces  allowed. 

PRICE  $2.00  a  pair.  Postage  paid. 

Cash  or  Money  Order  Only.  No  Checks  or  C.  0.  D. 

GLO-NAME  CO. 

Coshocton,  Ohio,  Dept.  B 

Please  send  me  one  pair  of  Glo-Names 
Print  name  desired 


Mail  to 


$2.00  Cash _ Money  Order . enclosed. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

—  V  I  ....... 

Br/  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


and  Chaff 


DAM  not  sure  that  there  is 
too  much  of  value  in  what 
I  shall  write  here  but  the 
thoughts  I  shall  express  keep 
going  through  my  head.  Per¬ 
haps  it’s  just  as  well  to  get  them  out  of 
my  system. 

Price  Squeeze  Ahead 

Sometime,  and  it’s  likely  to  be 
sooner  than  we  expect,  prices  of  farm 
products  are  going  to  go  down.  When 
they  decline,  prices  paid  to  farmers 
will  (jo  down  faster  than  the  prices 
paid  by  consumers. 

The  reasons  why  farmers  will  get 
hit  the  hardest  and  the  quickest  are 
easy  to  understand.  No  one  in  particu¬ 
lar  will  be  to  blame,  but  a  whole  set 
of  circumstances  will  be  the  cause. 

Beginning  with  the  farm  price,  the 
cost  of  a  farm-produced  product  to 
the  consumer  is  the  result  of  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  lot  of  costs  for  services 
which  the  consumer  demands  plus,  of 
course,  the  profits  which  anyone  per¬ 
forming  a  service  is  smart  enough  to 
make. 

Fixed  Costs 

Many  of  the  costs  such  as  freight 
rates,  union  wage  scales,  and  charges 
for  services  controlled  by  monopolies 
are  really  fixed  prices,  now  set  at  the 
highest  level  in  all  history. 

These  fixed  costs  will  not  come  down. 
They  may  even  be  increased.  Consum¬ 
ers  will  have  to  pay  them  along  with 
the  prices  they  pay  farmers  for  food. 
As  a  result,  nine-tenths  of  all  the  buy¬ 
ing  pressure  for  lower  food  prices  will 
have  to  be  born  by  farmers;  and  since 
farmers  are  comparatively  unorganized 
and  not  in  a  position  to  resist  price  de¬ 
clines  as  effectively  as  either  big  busi¬ 
ness  or  big  labor,  it  looks  as  though 
there  might  be  some  tough  sledding 
ahead,  particularly  for  those  of  us  who 
are  in  debt  and  have  to  pay  debts  out 
of  a  shrinking  income. 

Support  Prices 


be  behind  in  their  work.  Something 
may  have  gone  wrong  that  morning — 
the  cows  gotten  out  or  a  key  machine 
broken  down. 

So  if  the  places  aren’t  always  picked 
lip,  remember  there  may  be  a  very 
good  reason  besides  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  most  young  men  not  to  be 
too  orderly. 

And  if  the  boys  seem  to  be  pre¬ 
occupied  and  hurried,  please  under¬ 
stand  that  they  may  have  a  lot  on 
their  minds. 

Feel  free  to  come  and  look  around 
but  don’t  expect  too  much  or  take  too 
much  of  the  boys’  time  unless  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  hit  them  when  they  have  it  to 
spare. 

HOBSE  vs.  DEER 

About  this  time  two  years  ago,  I 
reported  a  happening  which  I  expected 
would  bring  in  a  lot  of  letters.  As  I 
recall  it,  I  didn’t  get  any. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  to  con¬ 
fess  that,  despite  the  fact  that  I’ve 
been  writing  this  page  for  more  than 
a  decade,  I  have  yet  to  learn  what 
kind  of  pieces  will  bring  mail.  Some¬ 
times  I  write  about  something  which 
is  very  interesting  to  me  and  never  get 
a  letter  about  it.  Then  I  make  some 
casual,  offhand  statement  and  am 
buried  with  letters  agreeing  with  me, 
or  taking  me  apart,  or  just  giving  the 
writer’s  own  opinions. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  incident 
to  which  I  refer,  I  reported  that  one 
evening  about  dusk  I  rode  into  a  pas¬ 
ture  to  look  over  some  young  stock. 
On  a  flat  part  of  this  field,  I  jumped 
a  doe  and  a  fawn.  I  was  riding  a  very 
fast  and  very  quick  polo  pony  so  I 
gave  chase.  For  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  or  as  long  as  the  good  footing 
lasted,  I  am  sure  that  my  pony  gained 
on  the  deer.  Then  she  turned  into  some 
rough  going  and  I  lost  my  nerve  and 
pulled  up. 

The  question  that  has  been *  bother¬ 
ing  me  ever  since  is,  can  a  good  horse 


outrun  a  deer?  I  don’t  know  but  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  with  good  foot¬ 
ing  and  on  a  level  field  the  horse  would 
make  a  pretty  good  showing. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  It  is  that 
a  horse,  on  the  same  kind  of  going, 
would  not  make  a  very  good  showing 
against  a  Western  Plains  antelope.  In 
company  with  friends,  I  have  clocked 
the  speed  of  some  of  these  little  fel¬ 
lows  with  an  automobile  and  they 
really  can  lay  ’em  down  and  pick  ’em 
up.  I  forget  just  how  fast  but  I  believe 
I  did  report  one  such  speed  trial  on 
this  page  a  few  years  back. 

SNOW  WHITE— A 
CASUALTY 

I  haven’t  written  anything  about 
Snow  White  for  some  time.  He  is  the 
big  white  tomcat  at  Sunnygables  who 
occupies  the  same  place  in  the  farm 
life  that  is  held  down  by  Ganco,  the 
much  more  publicized  cat,  at  Gannett 
Farms. 

Now  I  have  to  report  some  bad  news. 
Boots  is  trying  out  an  Allis- Chalmers 
field  chopper.  This  machine  cuts  and 


Th  is  shows  the  trench  silo  on  Governor 
Dewey's  farm  after  the  top  six  inches  of 
the  silage  had  been  treated  with  sulphur 
dioxide  gas  and  the  silage  then  covered 
with  waterproof  paper  held  down  by 
ground  limestone.  The  ground  limestone 
will  be  spread  on  the  fields  as  the  silage 
is  fed  out.  Note  that  the  silage  is 
rounded  up  so  as  to  shed  water. 


chops  in  one  operation. 

In  a  heavy  piece  of  second  cutting 
alfalfa.  Boots  caught  up  with  Snow 
White  the  other  day.  Probably  he  was 
on  a  mouse  hunt. 

At  any  rate  before  he  could  stop, 
Boots  cut  off  Snow  White’s  tail,  neat 
and  clean,  about  two  inches  from  his 
body.  I  suppose  it  went  into  the  grass 
silage.  Next  winter  maybe  some  un¬ 
suspecting  dairy  cow  will  get  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  her  life. 

As  for  Snow  White,  he  seems  to 
have  made  the  adjustment  without 
much  inconvenience.  In  fact,  we  think 
his  stub  tail  re-establishes  his  cocki¬ 
ness  which  age  and  soft  living  had 
gradually  worn  down  to  an  air  of  com¬ 
placency. 


DOWN  MEXICO  WAY 


Government  support  prices,  of  course, 
are  in  the  picture  as  a  device  through 
which  the  income  of  farmers  may  be 
protected  by  government  action. 
Whether  or  not  even  the  government 
is  big  enough  to  keep  farm  incomes  on 
a  comparable  basis  with  the  incomes  of 
other  groups  is  yet  to  be  proven. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  are  apparent,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  to  be  advisable  for  every  farmer 
who  can  possibly  do  so  to  resolve  to 
get  on  a  cash  basis  this  fall,  resolve 
to  buy  nothing  he  can’t  pay  for  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  resolve  to  refinance 
any  longtime  debt  he  has  to  carry  for 
the  longest  possible  term  and  the  low¬ 
est  possible  interest  rate,  and  resolve 
to  look  over  his  farm  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  his  farm  cooperatives,  and  de¬ 
cide  which  offer  him  the  most  hope  for 
organized  effort. 

In  short,  it’s  time  to  be  realistic. 

VISITORS  WELCOME 

Visitors  to  Sunnygables  seem  to  be 
increasing  every  week.  This  is  fine. 
It’s  nice  to  have  folks  drop  in  and  say 
hello,  particularly  families  who  are 
taking  a  few  days’  vacation  after  hay¬ 
ing  and  small  grain  harvest  is  over. 

I  think  I  should  explain,  however, 
that  all  our  farming  activities  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  young  men  who  must 
make  a  living  out  of  them  and  who 
must  pay  off  some  debts — debts  which 
have  been  financed,  however,  for  a  long 
time  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

There  are  days  when  these  young 
men  are  very,  very  busy.  They  may 


IT  is  some  time  since  H.  E.  Babcock 
Jr.  has  written  us  a  report  on  his 
farming  in  the  Pecos  Valley  in  New 
Mexico.  He  has  been  unusually  busy 
this  summer. 

However,  he  has  always  been  a  good 
letter-writer  and  from  his  letters  to 
us  I  have  gleaned  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  about  this  season’s  opera¬ 
tion.  . 

Cotton 

Because  he  sold  approximately  half 
of  his  farm  acreage  last  year,  he  has 
had  to  cut  his  cotton  acreage  down 
from  around  300  acres  to  something 
over  100.  As  you  may  have  read,  the 
cotton  crop  in  the  United  States  this 
year,  like  the  corn  crop  and  some 
others,  promises  to  be  a  record- 
breaker. 

Howard  writes  that  the  Pecos  Valley 
cotton  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  showing 
a  greater  increase  than  most  cotton. 
He  says  not  a  single  thing  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  retard  his  crop  since  he  put 
the  seed  in  the  ground.  As  a  result,  it 
has  set  so  heavily  that  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  now  is  the  ability  of  the  plant 
to  mature  so  many  bolls.  He  says, 
to  give  it  every  chance,  they  are  irri¬ 
gating  it  very  heavily  until  the  time 
comes  to  dry  it  out  and  mature  the 
bolls. 

The  big  worries  keeping  the  Pecos 


Valley  growers  awake  now,  he  writes, 
are  how  to  get  pickers  enough  to  har¬ 
vest  the  crop  and  how  to  get  it  ginned. 
There  isn’t  gin  capacity  in  the  Valley 
to  deal  with  so  much  cotton  if  the 
promised  crop  matures. 

Onions 

Howard  writes  that  his  onions,  which 
he  is  now  harvesting,  have  also  done 
very  well— they  are  running  about  500 
sacks  to  the  acre  and  are  grading  close 
to  half  jumbos  and,  for  a  wonder,  the 
crop  is  selling  in  a  fairly  strong  mar¬ 
ket. 

About  half  of  the  onions  sell  to 
truckers  who  come  to  the  farm  for 
them  and  about  half  are  shipped  to 
points  like  Chicago  by  the  carload. 

Howard  went  into  onion  growing  for 
the  purpose  of  diversification  and  to 
get  something  which  would  give  him 
work,  other  than  cotton,  for  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  on  whom  he  must  depend  to  chop 
and  pick  his  cotton.  In  this  way  he 
figures  he  can  keep  better  help  avail¬ 
able  than  he  would  get  if  he  only  had 
work  when  everyone  else  had  it. 

Horses 

Howard  and  his  wife  are  continuing 
to  develop  their  Palomino  horses.  They 
now  have  a  good  deal  of  Thoroughbred 
blood  in  them  as  well  as  Quarter 
horse,  and  for  an  outcross  are  using 
a  purebred  Arabian  stallion. 


Of  course,  the  progeny  of  these  mat¬ 
ings  is  carrying  more  and  more  hot 
blood  along  with  the  golden  color  and 
light  manes  and  tails.  Since  the  market 
for  them,  however,  seems  to  be  for 
parade  horses,  race  horses  (at  short 
distances),  and  polo  ponies,  they  think 
they  are  on  the  right  track  if  they  are 
to  have  some  fun  with  horses  and  at 
the  same  time  raise  animals  which 
will  sell. 

Last  season  one  of  their  colts  de¬ 
veloped  into  quite  a  spectacular 
jumper— good  enough  so  that  a  buyer 
in  Maryland  bought  him. 

Politics 

The  big  political  excitement  in  New 
Mexico  this  year  lies  in  the  race  for 
the  U.  S.  Senate  between  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  Ander¬ 
son  and  General  Pat  Hurley. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  such  noted  and 
able  campaigners  meet.  Hurley,  of 
course,  is  at  a  disadvantage  because 
New  Mexico,  like  most  southern  states, 
is  a  stronghold  of  the  Democratic 
party.  However,  despite  his  years  he 
can  whoop  it  up  with  the  best  of  them 
and  Anderson  knows  that  he  is  in  a 
race. 

When  he  is  at  home,  Anderson  is  an 
insurance  man,  in  Albuquerque,  who 
has  a  good-sized  farm  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city. 
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MOVIES: 

Five  movies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Agricultural  Research 
Department  of  SWIFT  &  COMPANY, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois,  for  use  at  farm 
meetings.  Some  open  dates  are 
available  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  and  you  can  get  a  folder  which 
gives  all  the  details  by  writing  to 
the  address  given  above. 

EGG  CONTEST:  The  ralston- 

PURINA  COMPANY  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  is  conducting  an  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contest  with  $20,000  in  prizes. 
You  can  get  details  from  your  Pur¬ 
ina  dealer  or  you  can  write  to  the 
above  address  for  a  folder  explain¬ 
ing  the  contest. 

PRESERVING  POSTS:  a  new 

wood  preservative  for  farm  fence 
posts  is  offered  by  the  DOW  CHEM¬ 
ICAL  COMPANY  of  Midland,  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  material  is  Pentaehloro- 
phenol.  Under  the  title  of  "Post 
Preservation  Pays"  the  Dow  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company  has  a  free  booklet 
which  describes  home  treatment  of 
fence  posts. 

NEWCASTLE:  Progress  has  been 
made  against  the  inroads  of  New¬ 
castle  disease,  a  highly  infectious 
poultry  disease.  The  LEDERLE 
LABORATORY  DIVISION  of  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company  at 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  has  developed 
a  Newcastle  vaccine  which,  before 
it  was  offered  to  the  public,  was 
fully  tested  at  the  Lederle  Labor¬ 
atories  Plant.  Birds  may  be  vac¬ 
cinated  any  time  after  they  are  1 
or  5  weeks  of  age,  but  it  should  be 
done  at  least  a  month  before  pul¬ 
lets  start  to  lay. 

SPROUTS:  The  AMERICAN  CYA- 
NAMID  COMPANY,  30-A  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
pioduct  which  they  call  Barsprout 
which  can  be  used  to  prevent 
sprouting  of  potatoes  in  storage. 

SAFE  WATER:  A  concrete  well 
curb  and  platform  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  health  authorities  as  a 
permanent  means  of  insuring  well 
water  supplies  in  rural  areas 
against  contamination. 

The  easy-to-clean  concrete  curb 
extends  high  enough  to  prevent 
surface  water  from  entering  into 
the  well,  and  deep  enough  to  ex¬ 
clude  seepage  and  burrowing  ani¬ 
mals.  The  durable  concrete  plat¬ 
form  or  covering  completes  the  pro¬ 
tection. 

Information  on  the  construction 
of  concrete  well  curbs  and  plat¬ 
forms  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  20  Providence  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton  16,  Mass. 


This  "COMFORT  COVER"  manufac¬ 
tured  by  BEARING  DISTRIBUTORS 
Company  is  ready  for  distribution. 
■'  has  a  number  of  features  insur¬ 
es  greater  comfort  to  the  driver 
in  cold  weather. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


YOU  CAN’T  PLAY  THE 
BANJO  THAT  FAST! 

My  FRIEND,  the  Reverend  Dr. 

Holland,  writing  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  tells  of  receiving  a  beautiful, 
printed  announcement  telling  him  how 
to  learn  to  play  the  banjo  in  six  les¬ 
sons.  As  Dr.  Holland  points  out,  you 
might  just  as  well  hand  a  two-year- 
old  child  an  alphabet  and  tell  him 
that  he  can  make  a  dictionary  out  of 
the  alphabet  in  six  weeks.  He  says  he 
also  received  an  advertisement  of  a 
new  religion  that  “would  rejuvenate 
my  health,  take  fear  out  of  my  mind, 
and  double  my  salary  within  two 
years,”  all  for  $25.00. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  the 
Service  Bureau  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  been  cautioning  farm  folks 
against  wasting  their  money  on  im¬ 
possible  schemes,  and  yet  the  schemers 
persist,  showing  that  there  must  still 
be  a  lot  of  suckers. 

Incidentally,  in  the  many  years  that 
the  Service  Bureau  has  been  working 
for  our  subscribers,  we  have  saved 
them  many  thousands  of  dollars  by 
calling  attention  to  the  quacks  and  the 
schemers  and  by  helping  our  folks  out 
of  trouble  when  they  get  into  it.  The 
best  way,  of  course,  is  to  keep  out  of 
trouble,  and  one  way  to  do  it  is  to  read 
the  American  Agriculturist’s  Service 
Bureau  page  regularly.  When  you  are 
in  trouble,  write  us.  Maybe  we  can 
help.  The  service  is  free. — E.R.E. 

—  A. A.  — 

CONDITIONAL  SALES 
CONTRACT 

“About  a  year  ago,  I  sold  a  used  trac¬ 
tor.  The  buyer  made  a  small  down  pay¬ 
ment  and  was  to  pay  regular  installments. 
He  made  a  few  small  irregular  payments, 
but  still  owes  for  most  of  the  tractor.  I 
would  appreciate  your  help  in  getting  the 
balance.” 

We  are  very  sorry,  but  the  Service 
Bureau  is  intended  to  handle  com¬ 
plaints  between  subscribers  and  com¬ 
mercial  firms,  rather  than  between  in¬ 
dividuals. 

When  a  dealer  sells  equipment  on 
“time”,  he  uses  what  is  known  as  a 
“conditional  sales  contract,”  which 
specifies  that  title  to  the  machine  be¬ 
longs  to  the  seller  until  payments  are 
completed.  Under  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  seller  can  repossess  the  ma¬ 
chine  if  payments  are  neglected.  The 
use  of  such  a  conditional  sales  contract 
would  save  considerable  trouble  if  used 
by  farmers  who  sell  used  equipment  on 
“time”. 

—  A. A.  — 

TITLE  SEARCH 

“Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  small  farm. 
I  owned  this  land  for  over  20  years,  then 
sold  it  on  contract.  Recently,  the  buyer 
said  he  could  get  the  balance  from  a 
building  and  loan  association  to  pay  me 
off.  However,  the  loan  association  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  title  and  would  not  loan 
him  the  money.” 

This  is  an  experience  that  occurs  too 
frequently,  sometimes  because  the  own¬ 
er  figures  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  the 
expense  of  a  title  search.  In  this  case, 
the  chance  that  anyone  will  appear 
with  a  claim  against  the  property  is 
slight,  but  any  flaw  in  the  title  always 
makes  trouble  when  the  property  is 
sold.  When  you  buy  property,  money 
spent  for  a  title  search  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Maria  and  Saveta  Uriniue  of  Rou- 
mania  wish  to  locate  their  aunt,  Agri- 
pina  BABINC,  age  59  and  her  son, 
Teofil  BABINC,  age  33.  They  were 
born  in  Teresani  in  the  county  of  Cer- 
nauti.  They  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1920. 
When  last  heard  from  in  1937,  they 
had  a  farm  in  New  York  State.  Please 
refer  to  No.  19874  when  replying  to  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
20  S.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


You  Never  Have  Enough 
INSURANCE 
When  an  Accident  Happens 


%  North  American  Policyholder  Lost  his  Life  in  This  Accident, 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Wmtm  A.  Caunsell,  Union  Springs.  N.  Y.  39.27 

Auto  accident— cut  hands  and  face 
Glenn  0.  Culver.  Medina,  N.  Y.  (two 

policies)  . . . . .  45.72 

Auto  accident — cut  shoulder  and  head 
Clayton  F.  Trombley.  R.  I.  Rensselaer 

Falls,  N.  Y . — . .  90.00 

Sled  accident — body  severely  bruised 
Norris  M.  Bradley,  R.  3.  West  Chazy, 

N.  Y . — . . . .  29.33 

Auto  accident — cut  eye 

Imogene  Osborne.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y _  25.00 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder 
John  W.  Whipple,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  (two 

policies)  . . . .  I62.SG 

Auto  accident — badly  broken  arm 

Alton  K.  Peters.  Canton.  N.  Y . .  38.57 

Truck  accident — injured  back  and  neck 

Mary  Ann  Fugle,  Johnsonburg.  N.  Y .  25.00 

Riding  in  auto — injured 

Frank  McKay.  Bank  St..  Chelsea.  N.  Y .  34.28 

Auto  accident — brain  concussion 

Timothy  Danahy,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y . .  24.23 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Carl  G.  Fagerstrom,  Ellington,  N.  Y...._ _  20.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  bin 

Franklin  H.  Daunce,  Lockoort.  N.  Y . .  35.71 

Thrown  from  wagon— fractured  ribs 

Agnes  J.  Ross,  R.  4,  Binghamton.  N.  Y _  24.28 

Auto  collision— bruised  knee  and  chest 

Gladys  E.  DuBosh.  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  130. 00 

Auto  accident — broken  bones  in  foot 
William  J.  Dougherty  (deceased).  New 


Auto  accident — death  benefits 

Arthur  A.  Joyce,  R.  I,  Fonda.  N.  Y .  60.72 

Auto  accident— severe  cuts  and  bruises 

Leona  Joyce,  R.  I,  Fonda,  N.  Y. . .  69.29 

Auto  accident— broken  nose  and  strained  ankle 
Clifford  J.  Bacon.  R.  I,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 

(two  policies)  . . .  91.42 

Auto  accident— broken  band 
F.  Alan  Gates.  Lake  Rd„  Ontario,  N.  Y.-_  37.85 
Car  struck  by  tram — cuts  and  sprains 

Robert  Allen.  R.  I.  Rock  Stream.  N.  Y .  31.43 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead  &  fractured  skull 
Hugh  W.  Wentworth,  R.  I.  Fredonia.  N.  Y.  50.00 
Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Alton  K.  Peters,  R.  2,  Canton,  N.  Y .  38.57 

Truck  accident — injured  back  and  neck 

Flora  R.  Manning,  Watertown.  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — scrained  back  and  neck 
William  B.  Richards,  R.  I,  Corning.  N.  Y.  82.86 
Auto  accident — sprained  neck  and  shoulder 
James  S.  Blowers,  R.  I,  Houghton,  N.  Y...  37.14 

Statior  wagon  accident — injured  head  and  chest 

Gerald  Cady,  Big  Flats,  N.  Y . .  47.14 

Struck  by  auto — injured  leg,  knee  and  hip 
Bertha  A.  Rathbun.  R.  2,  McDonough,  N.  Y.  107.14 
Auto  accident— severely  gashed  leg  and  bruises 

Everett  B.  Crist,  Little  Fails,  N.  Y._.  .  65.00 

Auto  accident — concussion,  broken  ribs 
Howard  E.  PoormaR,  Jr.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

(two  policies)  . . . .  28.57 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 
Walter  S.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  R.  3.  Lyons,  N.  Y.  112.86 
Auto  accident — broken  knee  cap 

Anna  Zinkievich.  R.  I,  Wyoming,  N.  Y _  37.14 

Auto  accident — cut  lip  and  bruised  face 
Paul  H.  Seagfrid.  R.  I.  Kirkville.  N.  Y .  44.28 


Auto  accident — sprained  back 

John  C.  Sietmann.  R.  F.  D.,  Hamlin.  N.  Y.  28.57 
Auto  accident — injured  chest  &  cut  bead 
Robert  Allan  Baxter  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.  92.86 
Auto  accident — broken  shoulder 
Robert  D.  Rutherford,  R.  I.  Madrid.  N.  Y.  105.71 
Auto  accident — broken  ribs  &  cuts 

James  J.  Ciminello.  Fredonia.  N.  Y .  90.00 

Auto  accident — severely  injured  knee 


Dora  Rinebold  Hess,  Elmira,  N.  Y. _ _  12.86 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Howard  Leamy.  R.  I.  Lafayette.  N.  Y 42.86 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs 

Duane  A,  Wolfer,  R.  2.  Fillmore,  N.  Y .  94.29 

Auto  accident — fractured  collar-bone 

Glenn  0.  Culver,  R.  I.  Medina.  N.  Y . .  23.57 

Auto  accident— injured  head  and  shoulder 

Adalbert  Nichols,  R.  2.  Granville,  N.  Y .  34.28 

Truck  accident— injured  chest  &  knees 
Arthur  D.  White.  R.  I.  No.  Bangor,  N.  Y.  42.86 
Tiuck  accident — sprained  wrist  and  ankle 

Warren  Horton,  R.  I,  Naples,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Struck  by  car — cut  leg 

Mrs.  Lenna  E.  Foote,  Nunda,  N.  Y . . .  36.43 

Head-on  collision — cuts  and  broken  rib 
John  J.  Hernigle.  R.  I,  Randall,  N.  Y. 

(two  policies)  . _ . .  60.00 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs  and  cut  lip 
Harry  B.  Kidney,  R.  I.  Albion.  N.  Y. 

(two  policies)  . . .  88.56 

Truck  accident — broken  collarbone 

Mary  A.  Nigro,  Lebanon.  N.  H .  32.86 

Auto  accident — bruised  leg  and  knee 

Lena  Nigro.  Lebanon.  N.  H . . .  14.28 

Auto  accident- — cut  head 
Rosie  M.  Carlisle.  Lebanon,  N.  H.  (two 

policies)  . . . : _  30.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  shoulder 
Gordon  L.  VanKeuren,  Marlboro,  Mass .  116.06 


Struck  by  auto — severe  injuries 

Francis  N.  Daniels,  deceased.  Foxboro.  Mass.  500.00 


Wagon  accident — death  benefits 

Elmer  A.  Rasi.  Turnpike  Rd.,  Ashby,  Mass.  130.00 
Auto  accident— fracture  and  concussion 

Clyde  W.  Plummer.  So.  China,  Me... . .  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  leg 
Merle  G.  Cook.  Presque  Isle,  Me.  (two 

policies)  . 194.28 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  cut  forehead 
Ruth  D.  Wilbur,  R.  2,  Auburn,  Me.,  (two 

policies)  . 48.56 

Knocked  down  by  bicycle — wrenched  back 

Florence  G.  Ludden.  Newport,  Me . . . 14.28 

Struck  by  car — bruised  and  sprained  knee 

Hazel  Huggins.  Madison.  Me . 31.43 

Auto  struck  by  train — bruised  and  injured  leg 

Gerald  E.  Hatch.  Bridgton,  Me. . . .  11.43 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder 

Frank  E.  Riley,  R.  2.  Monroe,  Me.  .  125.71 

Auto  accident — broken  collarbone  and  dis.  hip 

Anthony  W.  Haley,  Arlington,  Vt _ _  34.28 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

Sadie  S.  Brisson.  R.  I.  Shoreham,  Vt.__ .  70.00 

Auto  accident — broken  wrist 

Exave  Brisson.  R.  I.  Shoreham,  Vt. _ _  130.00 

Auto  accident — broken  wrist  and  severe  injuries 

Ernest  A.  Welch.  R.  I,  Underhill.  Vt .  43.57 

Sled  accident — broken  ribs 

Edward  M.  Gay,  Swanton.  Vt.  (2  policies) _ 60.90 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  strained  back 
Kenneth  H.  Williams.  R.  2,  Fairfield,  Vt.....  41.43 
Auto  accident — injured  spine 

George  J.  Tcssier,  Box  7,  Morgan,  Vt. 20.00 

Auto  accident — iniured  hand 
DePue  W.  Hall.  Phillipsburg,  N.  J . .  100.00 


Auto  accident — broken  ribs,  cuts  and  bruises 

Samuel  S.  Snedecker,  R.  I,  Hightstown.  N.  J.  46.43 
Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 
Raymond  L.  Stoudt,  Main  St..  Asbury,  N.  J.  78.57 

Auto  accident — severe  injuries 


Julius  Schoenherr,  R.  3,  Freehold,  N.  J .  25.71 

Auto  accident — sprained  back 

Ted  Ragan.  Star  Route.  Canton,  Pa .  15.00 

Truck  accident — cut  scalp 
William  Blackwell,  R.  2.  Clark  Summit.  Pa.  45.71 
Riding  on  farm  truck— cut  and  bruised  shin 

Mrs.  Lois  E.  Plank.  R.  2,  Liberty,  Pa. .  10.00 

Auto  accident — cuts 


'Keefc  'tyou'i  'Poicctf  Renewed 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


The  Dairymen's  League 


Jjesit 


Jay  D.  Sholes,  West  Edmeston,  a  Dairymen’s 
League  director  from  Chenango  County  talks  over 
milk  marketing  problems  with  three  League 
members  from  his  district.  Seated,  at  left  are  Ed¬ 
ward  Mallory  and  Arthur  Barton  both  of  Oxford 
while  across  from  them  is  Louis  Juliand  of  Greene. 


nPHE  roots  of  the  Dairymen's 
■■  League  are  found  in  the  Local 
League  meeting  where  members 
get  together  in  their  communities 
to  talk  over  the  business  of  market¬ 
ing  their  milk.  Here,  at  the  com¬ 
munity  level,  is  where  the  real 
control  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
lies. 

At  these  meetings,  League  farm¬ 
ers  discuss  the  operation  of  their 
local  plants  and  its  relationship  to 
the  overall  activities  of  the  League. 
Each  member  has  a  chance  to 
speak  his  mind — to  offer  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  on  the  policies  of 
his  cooperative. 

The  officers  of  the  League  Locals 
are  dairymen  chosen  by  their 
fellow  members,  and  this  policy  of 
placing  control  of  the  cooperative 
in  the  hands  of  its  farmer-members 
is  carried  through  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization.  Every  League  officer 
must  be  a  dairy  farmer  and  a 
member  of  the  League.  Through 
such  democratic  procedures, 
League  members  maintain  a  firm 
hand  on  the  activities  of  their 
cooperative  and  help  shape  the 
course  of  their  milk  marketing 
organization. 


ip. 
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ICHARD  SHERMAN  has  hundreds  of 
acres  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  on  two 
farms  near  Westport,  N.  Y.  On  the 
'  pasture  shown  here,  his  Guernseys 
soon  fill  up  on  tali  green  birdsfoot 
trefoil  despite  a  3-weeks' drought  that 
left  the  land  checked  and  cracked. 


ARl  PHINNIY  of  Wadhams,  N,  Y.  (left),  and  Essex  County  Agent  Ray  Bender  examine  part  of  o 
40-acre  field  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  on  Phinney's  farm.  Ray  has  been  promoting  the  growing  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  for  10  years.  Today  there  are  more  than  2,000  acres  of  this  in  his  county. 


ONE  DAY  early  in  August,  I  spent  12 
hours  following  the  heels  of  Ray 
Bender,  county  agent,  over  and  under 
fences,  up  and  down  hills,  through 
woods  and  across  rolling  pastures  to 
look  at  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  talk  to 
farmers  who  grow  it  in  Essex  County,  New 
York. 

I  was  in  at  least  25  or  30  different  fields  on 
almost  as  many  farms  and  I  talked  to  a  doz¬ 
en  farmers  who  grow  the  legume  that  is  the 
most  widely  discussed — and  sometimes  cussed 
— of  them  all. 

Without  exception,  every  man  I  talked  to 
was  positively  enthusiastic  about  birdsfoot. 
Fully  half  of  them  are  seeding  this  legume  to 
all  th^eir  hayland  and  pastures  as  fast  as  feas¬ 
ible. 

Most  of  the  farmers  we  talked  to  were 
farming  heavy  Vergennes  clay  and,  from 
what  I  saw  and  learned,  clay  is  the  type  of 
soil  that  shows  off  birdsfoot  to  its  best  ad¬ 
vantage  It’s  not  the  crop  to  grow  if  you  are 
on  a  rotation  plan  that  calls  for  plowing  up 
a  field  every  few  years,  and  even  Bender — 
who  is  so  enthusiastic  about  the  crop  that  he’s 
commonly  called  ‘Birdsfoot’  Bender— will  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  are  other  legumes  better  for 
light  soils. 

Growing  birdsfoot  is  beyond  the  test- 
plot  stage  in  Essex  County.  There  are 
more  than  2,000  acres  of  it  with  more 
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going  in  every  year.  On  the 
Richard  Sherman  farm  at 
Westport,  we  stood  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  one  field  of  200  acres  of 
trefoil  that  he’s  growing  for 
seed.  He  has  about  100  acres 
on  another  farm  for  pasture 
hay  and  more  seed.  Here  I  saw 
birdsfoot  growing  lush  and 
green  on  clay  pasture  land  that 
was  cracked  wide  open  and 
hard  as  rock  after  a  3-weeks’ 
drought.  His  herd  of  Guern¬ 
seys  was  about  as  fat  and  sleek 
as  any  I  have  ever  seen,  giving 


BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  blossoms  con¬ 
tinuously  and  goes  to  seed  most 
of  the  summer.  At  left  is  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  shaped  seed  pod  that 
gives  it  its  name.  At  right  is  a 
cluster  of  the  bright  yellow 
blossoms. 


ample  proof  of  their  fondness 
for  the  legume. 

South  in  the  county  about 
25  miles,  Wallace  Johnson  and 
his  brother  Lyle  of  Ft.  Ticon- 
deroga  operate  a  700-acre  farm 
with  100  acres  in  apples  and 
the  balance  in  dairy  crops. 
Wallace,  whose  chief  concern  is 
the  herd  of  65  to  70  purebred 
Holsteins,  told  me  that  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil  and  grass  silage 
answer  the  prayer  for  effi¬ 
ciency  on  a  combination  apple- 
dairy  farm.  (Turn  to  page  16) 


Adapted  To  Your  Community 


On  the  G.L.F.  Hybrid  Corn  Chart  at  your  local 
service  agency ,  the  red-starred  varieties  are 
adapted  to  your  community . 


TO  MEET  the  wide  range  of  conditions  under 
which  corn  is  grown  here  in  the  Northeast, 
G.L.F.  has  selected  corn  hybrids  with  eleven 
different  maturity  levels.  No  matter  where  you 
live,  you  can  select  hybrids  adapted  to  your  farm 
whether  you  want  to  grow  silage  or  grain.  And 
this  year,  that  selection  is  made  easier,  because 
the  G.L.F.  Hybrids  that  are  adapted  to  your 
community  are  marked  with  a  red  star  on  the 
hybrid  corn  chart  at  your  Local  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency. 

\ 

G.L.F .  Service  In  Every  Community 

G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  are  located  in  more 
than  641  Northeastern  communities.  This  fact 
has  two  important  advantages  to  the  hybrid 
corn  grower. 

!■  Better  Service 

G.L.F.  Hybrids  can  be  ordered  and  picked  up 
right  in  the  local  community  from  men  who  serve 


only  that  area  and  who  know  which  hybrids 
yield  best  in  that  community. 


wer  Price 


The  G.L.F.  distribution  system  handles  hybrid 
seed  corn  along  with  other  farm  supplies  without 
any  great  additional  cost. 


ORDER  NOW 

Now  is  the  easiest  time  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  and  select  the  varieties  of  corn  you 
want  to  plant  next  year.  Once  the  decision 
has  been  made,  go  ahead  and  place  your 
order  with  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency.  It 
will  help  them  in  buying  ahead  to  fill  the 
needs  of  you  and  your  neighbors,  and  it  will 
assure  you  of  having  what  you  want  when 
you  want  it  next  spring. 


Hear  These  G.L.F.  Radio  Programs  Over  Rural  Radio  Network: 

“The  World  At  Noon,”  Monday  through  Saturday,  from  12  Noon  to  12:15  (E.D.T.)  and  “Let’s  Look  At  The  News,” 
Sundays,  from  6:00  to  6:30  p.m.  (E.D.T. ).  Heard  on  the  following  Rural  Radio  Network  FM  Stations: 

WFNF — Wethersfield — The  Niagara  Frontier  Station  107.7  megs.;  WVBT — Bristol  Center — The  Genesee  Valley 
Station  101.9  megs.;  WVFC — Ithaca — The  Finger  Lakes  Station  95.1  megs.;  WVCN — DeRuyter — The  Central  New 
York  Station  105.1  megs.;  WVCV — Cherry  Valley — The  Cherry  Valley  Station  101.9  megs.;  WGHF — New  York  (Affiliate) 
— 101.9  megs.;  WSLB — Ogdensburg  (Affiliate) — 106.1  megs.;  WVBN — ' Turin — The  Black  River  Station  107.7  megs. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  Ifiy  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


G.L.F.  LAYING  MASH 

Pullets  that  are  just  coming  into  production 
have  two  big  jobs  to  do.  One  is  to  keep  growing 
until  they  reach  their  full  size.  The  other  is  to 
lay  eggs.  The  feed  they  receive  must  supply  the 
raw  materials  needed  to  do  both  jobs  well. 

When  pullets  start  producing  eggs,  they  need 
extra  vitamins  and  minerals.  And,  unless  they 
are  supplied  by  a  feed  such  as  G.L.F.  Laying 
Mash,  the  birds  will  either  break  down  physically 
or  else  protect  themselves  by  going  out  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

To  keep  pullets  growing  well  and  to  start  them 
laying  right,  it’s  a  good  idea  to  change  over  from 
growing  mash  to  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash  as  soon 
as  they  have  combed  up  well.  This  gives  them 
time  to  store  up  the  extra  nutrients  provided  by 
the  laying  mash,  before  they  actually  start  to 
produce. 

Many  poultrymen  switch  to  G.L.F.  Laying 
Mash  as  soon  as  they  find  the  first  pullet  egg. 
From  that  time  on,  most  of  the  flock  has  about 
two  weeks  before  they  start  to  lay. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

EGG  MARKETING  SERVICE 

The  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service  enables 
poultrymen  in  the  Northeast  to  make  full  use  of 
an  important  marketing  factor — that  of  being 
near  large  centers  of  population. 

Here  is  how  this  cooperative  marketing  sys¬ 
tem  works.  First,  it  makes  fine  quality,  fresh 
eggs  available  to  consumers.  This  begins  with 
proper  care  on  the  farm.  The  G.L.F.  Egg  Market¬ 
ing  System  is  equipped  to  pick  up  eggs  at  farms 
regularly,  deliver  them  to  one  of  14  country  egg 
stations,  candle  and  pack  them,  and  transport 
them  quickly  by  tractor-trailer  trucks  to  city 
markets. 

Second,  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  System 
serves  consumers  through  high  type  outlets.  The 
addition  of  new  and  smaller  cities  to  the  G.L.F. 
distribution  system  makes  it  convenient  for 
many  more  retailers  to  handle  G.L.F.  eggs. 

And  third,  the  poultrymen’s  own  employees 
represent  them  in  the  principle  Eastern  markets. 
There  they  work  to  promote  and  protect  pro¬ 
ducers’  interests  at  all  times.  The  flexible  trans¬ 
portation  system  used  in  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  permits  eggs  to  move  to  the  best 
market  on  any  particular  day. 

If  you  are  not  marketing  your  eggs  through 
G.L.F.,  and  do  not  already  have  an  established 
premium  market,  contact  your  Local  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency  or  G.L.F.  Egg  Station  and  find 
out  more  about  increasing  your  returns  for  eggs. 


FM-AM  Radios 


The  new  G.L.F.  FM-AM  Radio  was  de¬ 
veloped  especially  to  enable  Northeastern 
farmers  to  make  full  use  of  their  own 
farm-keyed  network  of  FM  Radio  Sta¬ 
tions.  A  new  world  of  clear,  static-free 
radio  reception  is  available  with  the 
G.L.F.  FM-AM  Radio,  now  on  display  at 
your  Local  Service  Agency. 
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Loading  and  icing  sweet  corn  on  the  farm  of  L.  A.  Swing  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Trucking  ”CoId  Sweet  Corn” 
to  New  York  City  Markets 


THERE  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
quality  of  sweet  corn  that  is  popped 
into  the  kettle  a  few  minutes  after  it 
is  picked  and  the  kind  of  corn  that 
many  city  consumers  buy  at  stores. 
Fortunately,  something  is  being  done 
to  improve  the  handling  and  preserve 
the  quality  of  some  of  the  sweet  corn 
sold  on  city  markets. 

For  example,  there  is  the  grading 
and  packing  operation  of  L.  A.  Swing 
of  Penn  Yan!  New  York.  Mr.  Swing 
grows  30  acres  and,  in  addition,  packs 
and  ships  corn  for  10  other  growers 
in  the  neighborhood.  Here,  briefly,  is 
how  the  corn  is  handled : 

It  is  picked  in  the  field  in  bushel 
baskets  and  hauled  to  an  old  barn  con¬ 
verted  into  a  packing  shed.  Running 
parallel  to  the  barn  floor  is  a  long 
grading  table  on  which  the  com  is 
dumped.  Girls  stand  at  this  table  and 
grade  the  corn.  Any  ear  which  is  im¬ 
mature  or  shows  worm  damage  or  is 
less  than  6  inches  long  is  dropped  onto 
a  moving  belt  which  piles  the  rejected 
com  at  one  side. 

The  good  No.  1  ears  are  put  in  bags, 
52  ears  to  a  sack,  and  piled  in  the 
space  back  of  the  grading  table.  On 
the  outside  of  the  building,  convenient 
to  this  pile  of  sacks,  is  a  loading  plat¬ 
form  with  a  movable  conveyor  on 
which  the  full  sacks  are  dropped  and 
carried  to  a  waiting  truck.  Just  across 
the  platform  is  an  ice  house.  As  the 
bags  are  piled  into  a  truck  holding 
from  580  to  600  bags,  cracked  ice  is 
put  on  top  of  each  layer,  approximately 
3  tons  of  ice  being  used  for  each  load 
The  trucks  then  start  the  long  trek 
to  New  York  City. 

While  corn  handled  this  way  may  not 
equal  the  kind  you  and  I  harvest  from 
the  garden,  it  is  a  long  way  ahead  of 
corn  shipped  without  icing.  Once  con¬ 
sumers  get  an  appreciation  of  what 
good  corn  is  like,  we  predict  that  hand- 
ling 

corn  this  way  will  become  the 
standard  practice. 

Robson  Brothers  at  Hall,  New  YorK, 
have  a  similar  operation.  Although  the 
set-up  for  grading  and  packing  is 
somewhat  different,  the  end  result  is 
the  same. 

Mr.  Swing  also  grows  tomatoes  and 
Packs  them  “green  wrapped”  both 
from  his  own  fields  and  those  of  his 
Neighbors.  The  green  tomatoes  as 


picked  and  brought  into  the  packing 
shed  are  distinctly  unattractive  to  the 
home  gardener  who  likes  them  ripened 
on  the  vine,  but  the  New  York  City 
market  wants  them  that  way  and  the 
consumer  is  always  right. 

Tomatoes  brought  in  in'  bushel  bas¬ 
kets  are  dumped  onto  a  long  belt.  First, 
the  very  green  and  poorly  shaped  to¬ 
matoes  are  culled  out;  then  a  sizer 
separates  the  larger  tomatoes,  about 
90  of  which  fill  a  box.  The  slightly 
smaller  tomatoes  travel  along  and  are 
packed  in  boxes  containing  108.  The 
grader  handles  about  100  bushels  of 
tomatoes  an  hour.  As  they  are  packed, 
each  tomato  is  wrapped  in  waxed  col¬ 
ored  paper  which,  we  were  told,  has¬ 
tens  the  ripening.  The  current  price 
for  the  smaller  size  tomatoes  is  $1.25 
a  box  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  larger  size  is  discounted  in  price. 

More  and  more  attention  is  being 
given  to  better  methods  of  handling, 
packing  and  shipping  vegetables.  Part 
of  the  responsibility  for  preserving 
quality  rests  on  the  wholesaler  and  re¬ 
tailer;  part  rests  on  the  grower.  Work¬ 
ing  together,  the  two  groups  can  step 
up  the  demand  for  fresh  vegetables. 

— H.L.C. 

—  A. a.  — 

HANDLING  POTATO 
VINES 

I  was  talking  with  Hugh  Humphreys 
of  New  Hartford,  New  York,  recently 
about  methods  of  handling  potato  vines 
to  prevent  clogging  when  digging. 
Hugh  pointed  out  that  even  though  a 
killer  is  used  on  the  vines,  they  are 
still  pretty  tough.  Recently,  he  found 
one  in  his  fields  which  measured  6  feet. 

Last  year  he  tried  sharpening  up  the 
disks  on  the  potato  hiller  and  running 
the  machine  over  the  rows.  It  cut  the 
vines,  some  in  several  pieces  where 
they  overlapped,  and  threw  some  dirt 
over  the  top  of  the  row.  As  a  result, 
Hugh  said  he  had  very  little  trouble 
with  vines  at  digging  time.  Perhaps 
this  is  an  idea  some  potato  growers 
would  like  to  try  this  fall. — H.  C. 

—  a.  a.  — 

In  1947,  New  York  produced  34,000 
acres  of  sweet  corn  or  170  million  ears 
which  sold  for  about  3V2  million  dol¬ 
lars. 


"Prince  Albert  in  my  pipe  means  smooth,  easy-on-the-tongue 
smoking  comfort,”  says  Carl  Hauck.  Right,  Carl!  Prince  Albert’s 
choice,  rich-tasting  tobacco  is  specially  treated  to  insure  against 
tongue  bite. 


""PC  Yes,  Prince  Albert's 
handy  pocket  tin  has 
a  new  Humidor  Top 
that  locks  out  the 
air  —  locks  m  the 
freshness  and  flavor. 


It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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MARKETS  ARE  JITTERY 

HE  other  night  I  was  visiting  with  a  large  poul- 
tryman  who  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
all  markets  seem  to  be  very  jittery.  Just  the  week 
before,  eggs  went  off  5c  a  dozen,  resulting  in  a  $70 
loss  for  him  in  one  week. 

We  agreed  that  when  prices  are  as  high  as  they 
are  now,  most  anything  can  upset  them.  No  one 
knows,  of  course,  when  a  depression,  large  or  small, 
may  happen,  but  all  economists  agree  that  it  is 
coming  and  that  farm  prices  will  be  the  first  to 
come  down.  Hence  the  need  for  watching  debts  and 
playing  safe. 

MILK  FORMULA  SHOULD  RE 
REVISED 

EW  men  in  the  United  States  have  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  milk  mar¬ 
keting  than  Dr.  Leland  Spencer,  professor  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  Cornell.  Lee  is  impartial,  has  no  axes  to 
grind  and  is  unafraid  to  state  the  facts  as  he  sees 
them. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Dairy  Industry 
Conference  at  Cornell,  Lee  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
milk  marketing  formula  for  the  New  York  milk 
shed,  particularly  for  Class  I  milk,  is  not  serving 
its  intended  purpose.  He  doesn’t  favor  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  formula,  but  insists  that  it 
should  be  revised.  It  did  a  good  job  between  1939 
and  1943  when  prices  and  costs  were  rising,  but 
it  is  not  doing  a  good  job  now. 

When  the  milk  marketing  agreement  was  first 
established,  there  was  fine  cooperation  between 
dairymen  and  their  organizations  on  one  side  and 
officials  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  other.  But  in  recent  years  there  is  evidence  of 
politics  controlling  this  lifeline  of  dairymen,  rather 
than  impartial  consideration  of  the  actual  facts  and 
figures  of  milk  production  and  marketing.  Too  often, 
conditions  in  other  markets  have  been  given  undue 
consideration,  conditions  which  have  little  effect  up¬ 
on  the  production  and  marketing  of  milk  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed. 

A  milk  marketing  agreement  of  some  kind  is 
probably  necessary.  It  still  has  possibilities,  but  if 
it  is  to  work  there  must  be  a  revision  of  the  formula 
and  full  cooperation  between  government  officials 
dealing  with  milk  and  the  dairymen  and  their 
leaders. 

'TOO  MUUH  TO  READ” 

AM  just  back  from  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
meetings  I  ever  attended.  It  was  a  conference  of 
some  fifty  men  who  travel  the  highways  and  by¬ 
ways  of  this  Northeast  farm  country  to  visit  you 
in  your  homes  and  tell  you  about  what  American 
Agriculturist  is  trying  to  do  and  to  ask  if  you 
wish  to  subscribe  or  to  renew  your  subscription. 

I  am  proud  of  these  salesmen.  Mr.  Rob  Pinney 

has  been  calling  on  his  farmer  friends  for  American 
Agriculturist  for  49  years.  Many  of  the  other  men 
have  been  with  us  for  long  years.  All  of  them  are 
enthusiastic  about  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  they 
are  able  to  do  a  good  job  of  representing  the  paper  to 
you  because  they  know  that  if  you  will  take  it  and 
read  it,  it  will  pay  you  infinitely  more  than  the  small 
subscription  price. 

Sometimes  you  tell  our  men  that  you  have  too 
much  to  read  already  or  that  th'e  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  just  another  farm  paper.  But  they  refuse 
to  accept  this  answer  because  they  have  constant 
examples  in  mind  of  what  we  have  done,  like  our 
work  with  grass  silage.  Ed  Babcock  in  American 
Agriculturist  started  to  talk  about  the  advantages 
of  grass  silage  years  ago.  It  went  slowly  at  first, 
like  any  pioneer  work,  and  up  to  last  year  a  survey 
showed  that,  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  dairymen 
of  our  territory  were  using  grass  silage.  Then  came 
the  wet  season  of  last  summer  (1947)  and  dairy¬ 
men  began  to  wake  up  to  the  many  advantages  of 
grass  silage  and  the  usage  jumped  in  one  year  from 
5  per  cent  to  13  per  cent.  This  summer  about  20  per 
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cent  of  the  dairymen  of  the  Northeast  put  up  grass 
silage.  There  are  some  3  million  farms  in  our  north¬ 
eastern  territory,  20  per  cent  of  which  represent 
600,000  cows.  Good  grass  silage  saves  at  least  one 
bag  of  feed  per  year  for  every  cow  that  gets  it.  A 
bag  of  feed  is  worth  around  $4.00,  and  $4.00  per 
cow  times  600,000  cows  means  $2,400,000  which 
American  Agriculturist  has  helped  save  for  dairy¬ 
men  in  one  year.  No  time  to  read?  Just  another 
farm  paper? 

The  practice  of  grass  silage  will  continue  to  grow 
like  a  snowball.  Everybody  is  now  climbing  on  the 
bandwagon  and  urging  dairymen  to  use  grass  silage. 
We  didn’t  do  this  whole  job  alone,  of  course,  but 
the  American  Agriculturist  did  pioneer  and  lead 
this  job  of  getting  you  to  use  grass  silage.  This 
summer  you  sent  for  55,000  circulars  containing  a 
summary  of  articles  on  grass  silage  that  had  ap¬ 
peared  recently  in  American  Agriculturist.  This 
fall  over  90  fairs  participated  in  a  grass  silage 
contest  put  on  by  us. 

That  one  project  alone  has  justified  the  entire 
cost  of  American  Agriculturist  to  farmers  during 
its  more  than  one  hundred  years  existence — and  this 
is  only  one  example  of  what  we  are  doing  to  help 
you.  You  do  have  a  lot  to  read,  but  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  not  just  another  farm  paper.  Time  spent 
in  reading  it  can  be  just  about  the  most  profitable 
time  you  can  spend. 

LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  FOR 
PERMANENT  PASTURES 

OR  several  years  I  have  followed  the  practice 
of  putting  lime  on  our  new  seedings  after  the  oat 
or  wheat  harvest.  I  suppose  it  takes  a  little  longer 
for  the  lime  to  soak  in,  dissolve  and  be  available, 
but  I  am  sure  it  works  because  I  have  had  excellent 
results  with  clover,  alfalfa,  and  ladino. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  improvement  of 
pastures,  but  it  always  seems  that  the  emphasis  is 
on  pastures  that  can  be  plowed,  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  pasture  lands  in  the  Northeast  can 
be  plowed. 

What  can  we  do  for  the  others?  Some  are  old 
pastures  beyond  help,  but  if  they  aren’t  too  rough 
and  stony  and  there  are  possibilities  for  bringing 
back  or  increasing  the  stand  of  good  pasture 
grasses,  George  Serviss,  agronomist,  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  an  application  of  lime  (or 
better  still,  lime  and  superphosphate)  will  usually 
get  big  results.  Some  New  Jersey  farmers  have 
even  been  using  heavy  applications  of  complete 
fertilizer. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  ROLLING  SEASONS 

T  IS  interesting  how  Nature  varies  her  orchestral 
music  with  the  rolling  seasons.  How  good  it  is, 
after  a  long,  hard  winter,  to  hear  the  peepers,  the 
first  sign  of  spring.  (You  know  the  old  belief  that 
the  peepers  have  to  be  frozen  up  three  times  before 
spring  really  comes.)  Soon  after  this  come  the  birds 
with  their  music.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
strange  and  lonesome  it  would  be  were  it  not  for 
the  birds  and  their  songs? 

With  the  coming  of  late  summer  the  bird  orches¬ 
tra  gradually  fades  out,  to  be  replaced  by  the  or¬ 
chestra  of  the  crickets  and  the  katydids,  those  lone¬ 
some  sounds  that  are  sure  signs  of  fall  and  the 
passing  of  another  summer. 

Then,  along  about  November,  the  crows  come 
from  every  direction  and  gather  in  uncounted  num¬ 
bers  in  the  meadow  and  woods  at  the  top  of  our 
hill  to  hold  their  annual  convention.  Why  do  they 
always  gather  like  that?  I  wouldn’t  exactly  call 
their  raucous  noise  music,  but  I  must  confess  to  a 
sneaking  fondness  for  the  black  rascals;  they  are 
such  a  part  of  country  life.  And  as  I  look  at  them 
and  listen  to  them,  I  know  that  winter  is  not  far 


away. 

And  even  in  winter  the  music  of  the  wind,  sigh¬ 
ing  through  the  evergreens  or  howling  down  the 
chimney,  plays  its  part  in  Nature’s  orchestra  and 
reminds  one  of  his  privilege  of  living  in  this  north 
country  of  ours  with  all  of  the  infinite  changes 
that  make  life  interesting  if  we  keep  our  ears  and 
heart  in  tune  with  the  music. 

LEON  CHAPIN  ON  FARM 
CREDIT  HOARD 

OVERNOR  I.  W.  DUGGAN  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  has  appointed  Leon  S.  Chapin, 
Treasurer  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Board  for  District  No.  1,  comprising  New  York, 
New  England  and  New  Jersey. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  man  for  the 
position  than  Leon  Chapin.  He  is  a  farmer,  he 
knows  the  agriculture  of  the  Northeast,  and  he  has 
spent  a  good  part  of  a  lifetime  serving  the  farmers 
of  this  section.  Everybody  who  knows  Leon  likes 
him,  and  both  Governor  Duggan  and  farmers  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  this  most  excellent  appoint¬ 
ment. 

WANT  TO  GO  TRAVELING? 

EFORE  the  war,  American  Agriculturist  organ¬ 
ized  and  conducted  several  interesting  tours  to 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  to  California, 
to  Yellowstone  Park,  and  to  Alaska. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  as  to  whether  we 
would  organize  a  tour  this  winter,  and  we  are  now 
glad  to  tell  you  that  American  Agriculturist  will 
conduct  a  tour  to  California  during  the  latter  part 
of  February  in  cooperation  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Big  plans  and  a  big  time  are  in 
the  making. 

If  you  are  planning  to  travel  this  winter,  this  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  You  can  leave  all  of  your  responsi¬ 
bilities  at  home.  Hotel  accomodations,  baggage,  etc., 
are  all  arranged  for,  and  it  is  cheaper  than  you 
could  do  it  traveling  alone.  Full  details  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  a  little  later.  In  the  meantime,  mark  it  up 
on  your  calendar! 

OLDER  PEOPLE  NEED  CALCIUM 

N  A  recent  talk,  Dr.  C.  M.  McCay,  Professor  of 
Animal  Nutrition  at  Cornell,  pointed  out  the  need 
for  calcium  during  the  later  years  of  life  and  said 
that  dairy  products  offer  one  of  the  best  means  of 
supplying  it.  Certainly,  it  should  be  easy  for  dairy¬ 
men  and  their  families  to  make  sure  that  they  get 
enough  calcium  as  well  as  all  of  the  other  fine  nutri¬ 
tive  qualities  which  milk  contains. 

Dr.  McCay  also  said  that  acid  beverages  such 
as  lemonade  and  cola  drinks  will  etch  or  erode  the 
teeth  of  animals  in  two  weeks.  Dentists  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  and  elsewhere  say  that  these  drinks  have  the 
same  effect  upon  human  teeth.  Dr.  McCay  pointed 
out  that  if  you  use  these  acid  drinks,  you  can  off¬ 
set  the  damage  they  may  do  to  your  teeth  by  also 
using  rhubarb  juice,  which  is  fairly  easy  to  obtain 
on  most  farms.  , 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  Rotary  Club  publication  of  Rome,  New 
York,  tells  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  under¬ 
went  an  operation  in  a  suburban  hospital  which  was 
short  of  help.  The  nurse’s  aide  who  entered  his 
room  on  the  fifth  evening  was  obviously  a  novice. 

“They  said  to  get  you  ready  for  bed,”  she  began, 
“but  you’re  my  first  patient.  What  am  I  supposed  to 
do?” 

“Perfectly  simple,”  the  patient  replied.  “You  fluff 
up  my  pillows,  rub  my  back  with  alcohol,  and  then 
kiss  me  good  night.” 

The  young  miss  followed  the  routine  to  the  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  of  her  patient.  At  the  door  she 
paused: 

“That  last  part,”  she  reflected,  “I’ll  bet  I  wasn’t 
supposed  to  do  that  at  all.” 
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M’s  Fanners’  Dollar  Guide 

farm  INCOME:  Best  guess  is  that  net  1948  income  for  U.  S.  farmers 

will  be  5  to  10%  below  1947.  While  prices  of  meat  and 
animal  products  have  been  holding  up,  wheat  that  brought  $3.00  a  bushel  in 
January  sold  recently  for  around  $2.00;  com  that  was  $2.83  in  January  sold  re¬ 
cently  for  $1.91,  and  December  com  futures  at  Chicago  were  recently  quoted  at 
$1,36.  As  of  September  1,  average  price  of  all  farm  crops  is  about  TV2%  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Meanwhile,  farm  production  costs  continue  up.  It  is  estimated 
that  U.  S.  farmers  will  pay  from  o,ne  to  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  more  in 
expenses  to  grow  products  in  1949  than  they  did  in  1948. 

CROP  PROSPECTS:  Generally  over  the  entire  country,  August  grow- 

}ng  conditions  were  excellent  and  it  is  predicted 
that  when  September  crop  report  is  released,  a  number  of  increases  will  be 
shown  over  August  1  estimate.  Corn  is  one  of  the  crops  where  a  jump  in  the 
estimate  is  expected. 

MEAT:  In  spite  of  consumers’  “gripes”,  in  1948  they  will  get  63  pounds  of 
beef  per  person  compared  to  55  pre-war;  67  pounds  of  pork  com¬ 
pared  to  56  pre-war.  Logical  conclusion  is  that  meat  is  not  high  priced  com¬ 
pared  to  average  consumer’s  income.  For  ’49  compared  to  ’48,  prediction  is  that 
there  will  be  5  pounds  less  meat  per  capita;  2  quarts  less  milk;  10  to  15  fewer 
eggs,  but  2  to  3  pounds  more  poultry  meat. 

Recent  attempts  of  milk  dealers  to  head  off  October  price  increase  to 
farmers  is  expected  to  get  nowhere.  There  is  some  belief  that  attempt 
was  designed  to  placate  consumers.  If  so,  it  certainly  failed  to  improve  pro¬ 
ducer-dealer  relations.  In  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  markets,  the  Class  1  price 
from  September  1  to  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  $6.20  and  for  Class  II-A 
cream  will  be  $4.45. 

COTTON:  While  Northeast  grows  no  cotton,  present  situation  carries  a 
lesson.  The  1938  Agricultural  Adjustment  law  requires  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  acreage  quotas  for  following  year  when  the  supply 
of  cotton  exceeds  normal  by  more  than  7  per  cent,  which  seems  likely  to  happen 
this  year.  To  become  effective,  quotas  would  have  to  be  approved  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  growers,  and  if  approval  was  not  given,  there  would  be  no  price  support 
loans.  Under  the  law,  minimum  acreage  allotment  for  ’49  would  be  about  27 
million  acres.  This  year’s  big  crop  is  being  grown  on  4  million  less  acres,  and 
the  natural  reaction  would  be  that  there  is  no  problem.  However,  since  1938, 
cotton  acreage  has  shifted  greatly  and  State  quotas  would  require  severe  cuts 
in  some  states  and  allow  growers  in  other  states  more  acreage  than  they  have 
been  using.  The  situation  illustrates  the  difficulties  of  applying  such  legislation. 
USDA  shows  little  desire  to  impose  quotas  but  the  law  vrequiring  them  still 
stands  on  the  books.  By  the  time  it  is  corrected,  the  new  legislation  may 
also  be  out  of  date! 

DRAFT:  September  18  will  mark  the  finish  of  registration  under  new  draft 
law.  Thereafter,  young  men  must  register  when  they  reach  their 
18th  birthday.  Possibilities  of  deferment  for  farm  workers  are  about  as  follows: 

Local  Draft  Board  will  decide  each  case  individually,  but  decision  is  subject 
to  appeal. 

Law  provides  occupational  deferment  where  necessary  to  maintain  national 
health,  safety,  or  interest. 

President  has  power  to  broaden  deferment. 

Veterans  must  register  but,  in  general,  will  be  deferred,  as  will  men  with 
families. 

High  School  students  may  be  deferred  until  they  graduate  or  are  20  years  old. 

College  students  may  have  induction  postponed  until  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 
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Song  of  the  Lazy  Farjpej^ 

THE  WAY  my  neighbor  rushes 
’round,  you’d  think  he’d  wear  out 
all  his  ground;  he  acts  as  if  the  world 
would  end  before  he  has  a  chance  to 
tend  to  all  the  jobs  he  thinks  he’s  got, 
and  so  he  keeps  his  tractor  hot.  I 
think  the  poor  old  guy  will  bawl  if 
all  his  land  ain’t  plowed  this  fall;  he 
drives  himself  ’til  late  a.t  night,  next 
day  he’s  up  before  it’s  light;  he  seems 
to  like  the  mid-day  heat  and  even 
hates  to  stop  and  eat.  I  don’t  know 
why  he  acts  that  way  unless  he  hopes 
to  save  a  day  to  do  some  other  use¬ 
less  chore  and  wear  himself  all  out 
some  more. 

One  thing  in  which  I  take  no  stock 
is  runnin’  races  with  the  clock;  just 
watchin’  neighbor  makes  me  tired, 
like  all  the  men  that  he  has  tired  I  see 
no  sense  in  lots  of  wealth  if  it  is  earn¬ 
ed  with  ruined  health.  I  don’t  mind 
scratchin’  ground  this  fall  but  it  won't 
worry  me  at  all,  when  huntin’  season 
comes,  by  jing,  I’ll  just  put  off  the  rest 
’til  spring;  why  rush  to  get  my  work 
a,!  done  if  it  means  skippin’  all  my  fun?  I’ll  work  a  day  of  normal  length  but 
1  refuse  to  sap  my  strength;  and  if  I  have  too  much  to  do,  Mirandy  will  help 
me  get  through. 
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(And  you’ll  like  ’em,  too!) 


•  Such  a  bright  way  to  start 
the  day!  Treat  yourself  to  a  big 
bowlful  of  crisp,  golden- toasted 
Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes!  They 
taste  so  good  ...  and  they’re  so 
good  for  you!  Because  a  regular 
one-ounce  serving  provides  just 
the  right  amount  of  bran  to  help 
prevent  irregularity  due  to  lack 


of  bulk  in  the  diet.  It’s  a  delight¬ 
ful  daily  “ounce  of  prevention”! 
Start  bright  with  the  right 
breakfast  (a  breakfast  with 
cereal,  say  nutrition  experts). 
And  don’t  miss  the  extra  en¬ 
joyment  of  America’s  favorite 
“keep-fit”  cereal  —  delicious 
Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes! 
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YOU’LL  get  more  than  two  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  in  less  time  than  it  takes  you 
to  read  this  ad.  Not  only  that.  Your  corn 
will  be  clean  and  bagged.  That’s  what 
Farm  Engineered  features  of  New  Hol¬ 
land  Corn  Shellers  do  for  you.  Shell  your 
corn  cleaner  and  faster. 

And  you  have  five  models  to  choose 
from  ...  all  with  the  same  basic  features. 
Adjustable  interior  baffle  to  keep  shelled 
corn  in,  kick  cobs  out.  Dual  bagger  with 
safety  slot  in  throat  to  prevent  corn  back¬ 
ing  into  fans  and  jamming.  100  to  200 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  hour. 


New  Holland  Sheller 

(  VVagon  box  elevator  and 
cob  stacker  available) 


New  Holland 
Husker-Sheller 


IT  HUSKS  ...IT  SHELLS  .  . . 

There’s  even  a  New  Holland  Model  139 
to  husk  and  shell  in  one  fast  operation. 
From  ears  with  all  the  husk  on,  to  clean, 
shelled  corn  at  the  rate  of  75  to  100 
bushels  per  hour.  Your  shelled  corn  is 
bagged,  husks  are  shredded  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  cobs.  Here’s  the  ideal  run¬ 
ning  mate  for  mechanical  corn  pickers. 
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New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  catalog  No.  GG-9 


Just  send  in  the  coupon  to  set  fully 
illustrated  details  on  New  Holland 
Shellers.  Find  out  for  yourself  how 
these  Farm  Engineered  machines 
make  money  on  your  farm. 


Name _ 

Address. 


State. 
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The  Next  Wheat 


WITH  a  near  record  wheat  crop 
harvested  in  the  Northeast,  it  is 
time  to  consider  the  sowing  of  another. 
On  good  soil  wheat,  on  the  average, 
will  produce  more  pounds  of  grain  and 
consequently  more  feed  units  per  acre 
than  oats  or  barley.  It  has  also  proven 
to  be  a  better  cash  crop.  We  don’t 
pretend  to  know  what  the  price  of 
wheat  will  be  at  harvest  time  next 
year,  but  unless  it  is  drastically  lower 
it  will  still  be  good  business  to  fertilize 
liberally  this  fall,  and  it  is  certainly 
always  good  business  to  use  good  seed 
of  an  adapted  variety. 

Varieties.  Cornell  recommends  two 
white  varieties — Yorkwin  and  Cornell 
595  for  New  York,  if  wheat  is  going  to 
be  sold  for  milling  purposes.  They  yield 
equally  well  but  595  has  the  stiffer 
straw.  Farmers  who  are  growing  wheat 
for  feeding  only  and  who  prefer  a  red 
wheat  will  find  Nured  an  excellent  one. 

New  Jersey  recommends  two  red 
wheats — Thorne  and  Leaps  Prolific, 
and  one  white  one:  Yorkwin.  Thorne  is 
by  far  the  most  popular. 

Pennsylvania  recommends  Thorne 
and  Nured,  both  of  which  are  red. 
Yorkwin  has  yielded  well  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  areas  where  the 
wheat  is  sold  to  millers  who  prefer  a 
white  wheat,  it  is  the  one  to  use. 

Fertilization.  In  fertilizing  wheat, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
kind  of  soil,  previous  fertilization,  and 
the  amount  of  manure  that  has  re¬ 
cently  been  used. 

For  New  York  the  recommendations 
call  for  350  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
6-12-6  where  the  soil  has  been  well 
fertilized  in  recent  years,  and  350 
pounds  of  6-18-6  where  past  fertiliza¬ 
tion  has  been  skimpy.  On  sandy  soils 


350  pounds  of  5-10-10  and  with  manure 
300  pounds  of  20%  Gran-Phosphate  is 
recommended. 

Pennsylvania  recommends  300 
pounds  superphosphate  with  manure 
or,  following  a  heavily  fertilized  crop 
such  as  potatoes,  400  pounds  of  0-16-8 
or  0-14-14  where  manure  has  not  been 
applied  within  a  year,  and  400  pounds 
of  4-12-8  or  3-12-6  for  soils  of  low  fer¬ 
tility. 

New  Jersey  recommendations  call 
for  400  to  500  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
4-12-8  for  soils  low  in  fertility  and  200- 
300  pounds  for  soils  of  high  fertility. 
Winter  barley  should  be  fertilized  the 
same  as  wheat. 

Seed  Treatment.  Seed  treatment  is  a 
good  investment — even  if  it  does  not 
control  all  smuts  and  other  diseases.  It 
gives  good  control  of  stinking  smut 
(Bunt)  and  some  control  of  the  foot 
rot  diseases.  It  does  not  control  loose 
smut  which  is  the  conspicuous  one  that 
farmers  see.  Either  New  Improved 
Ceresan  or  Ceresan  M  may  be  used. 

Date  of  Planting.  Around  September 
15  is  a  good  time  to  sow  winter  wheat 
in  the  wheat  areas  of  New  York.  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  has  not  been  serious  in  recent 
years  so  Cornell  authorities  are  not 
placing  any  special  emphasis  on  wait¬ 
ing  till  the  Hessian  fly-free  date.  At 
high  elevations  and  on  poorly  drained 
soils  it  definitely  pays  to  be  on  the 
early  side  since  winter  injury  can  be 
severe  if  the  wheat  does  not  get  off  to 
a  good  start. 

In  view  of  considerable  Hessian  fly 
damage  in  New  Jersey,  authorities  are 
advising  farmers  to  wait  for  the  fly- 
free  date.  This  runs  from  September 
15  in  Northern  New  Jersey  to  October 
7  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 
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It  Takes  Experience  to  Make  Special  Cheeses 


MAKING  CHEESE  may  not  be  the 
most  profitable  use  of  milk  at  the 
present  time,  but  we  figure  that  if 
hard  times  should  come  we  will  have 
a  market  for  our  milk  where  we  won’t 
have  to  give  it  away.”  That  is  what 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gottleib  Zahler  of  La¬ 
conia,  New  York,  told  me  when  I 
visited  them  recently,  and  it  sounded 
like  good  common  sense  to  me. 

It  was  not  until  1938  that  Mr.  Zahler 
started  making  special  cheeses  such  as 
Brie,  Muenster  and  Limburger  from 
milk  produced  on  his  own  farm  in  Jef¬ 


ferson  County,  but  his  life  work  has 
been  making  cheese,  for  before  coming 
to  America  in  1905  he  had  worked  at 
cheesemaking  in  Switzerland,  and  after 
his  arrival  here  he  made  cheese  at 
Antwerp,  in  Northern  New  York.  The 
Zahlers’  first  farm  was  taken  over  as 
the  result  of  the  expansion  of  Pine 
Camp  and  he  now  operates  a  farm  near 
Laconia,  where  he  started  making 
cheese  last  April.  He  also  has  another 
farm,  run  by  a  tenant.  One  son  works 
with  him  on  the  farm  he  operates. 

( Continued  on  Page  25) 


Mr.  Gottleib  Zahler  in  his  home  factory  where  he  makes  Brie,  Muenster  and  11 111 
burger  cheese  from  milk  produced  on  his  own  farm. 
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"GIVES  ME  THE  POWER  I  NEED 

...and saves  me  money,  foof  " 


“When  I’m  on  this  Ford  Tractor,  the  thing  I  like  is  its  power 
• . .  the  way  it  pulls  .  .  .  gets  things  done. 

“When  I’m  checking  over  my  bills,  the  thing  I  like  is  the 
economy  of  my  Ford  tractor  .  .  .  how  little  I  pay  for  gas  and 
oil  and  repairs. 

“Yes  sir,  my  Ford  Tractor  gives  me  surprising  power,  and 
without  a  lot  of  unnecessary  weight.  I  like  that  .  .  .  makes 
it  easy  to  handle  .  .  .  means  lower  operating  cost, 

“I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  when  you  are  breaking  sod  or 
discing  deep,  you  need  ‘more  tractor’  than  when  you’re  just 
mowing  or  using  a  cultivator. 


“That’s  why  I  like  the  Ford  Tractor  ...  it  has  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  power  and  weight  and  speed  for  every  job  I  do 
all  the  year  ’round.  To  me  that’s  the  test  of  a  tractor  .  .  .  how 
it  performs  in  both  heavy  and  light  work.  Yes  sir,  this  tractor 
gives  me  the  power  I  need  .  .  .  and  saves  me  money  too.”* 

★  ★  ★ 

Ask  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  to  show  you  these  advantages  . . , 
and  the  many  others  ...  of  the  Ford  Tractor.  He  will  gladly  talk 
over  your  particular  farming  problems  and  point  out  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Ford  Tractor  that  will  be  especially  valuable  to  you. 

♦statement  of  ford  tractor  owner.  Name  on  request 


PLENTY  OF  POWER  FOR  HEAVY  JOBS! 
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FARM  EQUIPMENT 


See  'tyoun  'Dealer 

Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  is 
headquarters  for  Ford  Tractors,  Dear¬ 
born  Implements,  genuine  Ford  Tractor 
parts  and  for  implement  and  tractor 
service  second  to  none.  Ask  him  for 
a  demonstration. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


SPEED  AND  ECONOMY  FOR  LIGHT  JOBS  TOO! 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


(496)  8 
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You  can  give  your  trucks,  tractors  and  imple« 
ments  a  ''professional”  lubrication  job — right  in 
the  field  —  with  a  Lincoln  Filler  Pump  and 
Grease  Gun  Combination.  The  big,  30-lb.  Filler 
Pump  holds  enough  grease  to  lubricate  all  your 
field  equipment  without  return  trips.  It  fills 
grease  guns  quickly  and  cleanly  —  ready  for 
?  high  pressure  lubrication. 

Model  1204  Lincoln  Filler  Pump 

Can  be  used  in  combination  with  any  of  the 
grease  guns  shown  below:  Price  $21.90 

(grease  gun  extra ) 

Your  dealer  has  the  combination  you  need 


Model  1113A 

Push  Type  Grease  Gun 
15  oz.  capacity  $7.00 


Convert  your 
grease  guns 


present 


so  they  can 


be  filled  from 


the  Lincoln 
pie  No. 
Price  75*. 


OI„  Filler  Pump.  Filler  Nip- 

801 00  is  all  that  is  needed. 


i  I  " 


T.  M.  LINCOLN 


Model  1035 

Heavy  Duty  lever  Gun 

19  oz.  capacity  $14.40 


Model  1043FB 

Lever  Type  Grease  Gun 
15  oz.  capacity  $5.50 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pol.  Oft. 

£IN£WN  ENGINEERING  GO.,  ST.  LOUIS  20,  MISSOURI,  U.  S.  A. 
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Leaders  in  Lubricating  Equipment  for  a  Quarter  Century 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


TRIPLE  YOUR 
PRODUCTION 


ONE  MAN  CHAIN  SAW 


Whether  you  are  harvesting  timber  or  not,  you  will  find  a  hundred  jobs  on 
your  form  for  WOODBOSS,  the  37  pound  one-man  chain  saw.  Harvesting 
timber  or  clearing,  WOODBOSS  will  triple  your  production  . .  .  pay  for  itself 


Weighs  only 
37  pounds  fully 
equipped  with 
26"  guide  bar  and 
cutting  chain 


WITH  THE 


\ 

OODBOSS 


in  30  to  45  days. 


•  WOODBOSS  is  easy  to  operate,  starts  instantly  in  any  weather  and  oper¬ 
ates  efficiently  in  ony  climpte  and  under  all  weather  conditions. 


•  One  gallon  of  gotoline  runs  this  2-cycle,  4-horsepower  motor  for  a  full  day. 

•  WOODBOSS  handles  logs  up  to  4  feet  in  diameter  (two  opposite  cuts  are 
made  on  larger  logs). 

•  Exhaust  fumes  are  carried  away  from  operator. 

•  Guaranteed  for  precise  workmanship  and  satisfaction. 


•  For  fast,  easy  falling,  bucking,  ripping,  cutting  cord  wood,  roils,  or  lumber, 
get  WOODBOSS. 


See  your  dealer  or  write  for  a  free  WOODBOSS  booklet. 


POWER  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC,  4 

P.O.  BOX  1025  NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 
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Vegetable  Package  Contest  Features 
New  York  Growers  Field  Day 


VEGETABLE  growers  from  all  over 
the  Empire  State  gathered  at  the 
adjoining  farms  of  Robson  Brothers 
and  Howard  Sprague  at  Hall,  New 
York,  on  August  28  for  the  annual 
summer  Field  Day  of  the  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association. 
Mr.  Sprague  uses  an  airplane  for  dust¬ 
ing,  and  the  trade  show  and  head¬ 
quarters  tent  occupied  the  landing 
strip. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  day 
was  the  vegetable  package  contest. 
There  were  52  entries,  considerably 
more  than  at  a  similar  contest  last 
year’s  Field  Day.  These  were  judged 
on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  plus  the  container,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  originality,  appear¬ 
ance  and  practicability  for  wholesale 
selling.  The  individual  prize  for  best 
packages  went  to  Parr  Brothers  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  while  the  cup 
for  the  best  exhibit  by  an  association 
went  to  the  Rochester  Area  Growers, 
Inc. 

Real  Cooperation 

Judging  of  this  contest  was  delayed 
because  of  difficulty  experienced  in  de¬ 
livering  the  Rochester  entries.  The 
truck  broke  down  as  did  a  second 
truck  to  which  the  entries  were  trans¬ 
ferred.  Considerable  ingenuity  and  co¬ 
operation  came  out  of  the  situation.  A 
trailer  truck  owned  by  Market  Basket 
Stores  was  hailed,  the  truck  happened 
to  be  empty,  and  the  exhibits  were 
transferred  to  it  and  delivered  a  little 
late  but  in  time  to  be  considered  in 
the  judging.  The  contest  was  judged 
by  R.  L.  Sweezy  of  the  Rochester 
Office  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets, 
assisted  by  Professor  H.  W.  Carew  of 
the  Department  of  Vegetable  Crops  at 
the  State  College. 

Another  happening  of  interest  and 
importance  was  a  half-hour  on-the- 
spot  broadcast  by  the  Rural  Radio  Net¬ 
work.  Merrill  Knapp  was  the  an¬ 
nouncer.  He  described  the  set-up  of  the 
meeting  and  then  interviewed  a  number 
of  visitors  including  Maurice  Bond  and 
Paul  Work  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture;  Henry  Marquart,  vege¬ 
table  grower  of  Orchard  Park,  New 
York;  host  Howard  Sprague;  Webster 
Birdsall  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Kenneth  Floyd,  secretary 
of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Association; 
President  Ward  West  of  Rochester, 
and  Lester  Mull  of  Kinderhook. 

Latest  in  Equipment 

The  trade  show  was  excellent.  The 
latest  in  planting,  cultivating  and  har¬ 
vesting  equipment  was  shown,  together 
with  packages  and  other  lines  of  equip¬ 
ment  needed  by  vegetable  growers. 
Visitors  were  conducted  through  the 
trial  vegetable  grounds  of  Robson 
Brothers  and  were  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  a  nearby  grading  and 
packing  operation  on  sweet  corn  and 
green  wrapped  tomatoes.  One  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit  showed  the  amount  of  run¬ 
off  on  four  plots — one  bare,  one  grow¬ 
ing  a  cultivated  crop,  one  mulched  with 
straw,  and  one  in  sod.  The  four  plots 
were  laid  out  on  a  slope,  and  water 
was  sprinkled  on  equivalent  to  a  two- 
inch  rain.  The  run-off  varied  from  2  to 
16%  and,  needless  to  say,  was  heavi¬ 
est  on  cultivated  ground.  The  demon¬ 
stration  gave  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
appreciate  a  fact  that  is  too  often  over¬ 
looked. 

Other  points  of  interest  during  the 
day  were  a  power  ditcher  in  operation, 
dusting  demonstrations,  and  plots 
treated  with  different  weed  killers. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  came  to 
a  somewhat  abrupt  end  when  dark 
clouds  gathered  in  the  West  about 
3:30.  Very  little  rain  fell  but  hail  was 
reported  within  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
There  was  a  rather  heavy  wind  and  it 


took  considerable  manpower  to  keep 
some  of  the  tents  from  sailing  off  over 
the  field. 

—  A. A.  — 

too  YEAR  OLD  SCHOOL 

Friends  and  alumni  of  the  White 
School  House,  Willow  Creek,  N.  Y.,  will 
gather  at  the  school  at  12:30  p.  m.  Sun. 
day,  September  26  to  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  erection. 

Those  attending  are  requested  to 
bring  for  exhibit  old  pictures  and  any¬ 
thing  else  of  interest  pertaining  to  the 
school.  A  tureen  dinner  will  be  served 
at  1  p.  m.,  followed  by  a  program  that 
will  include  reminiscences  on  the  part 
of  alumni  a  mock  school  meeting  by 
former  trustees,  and  an  address  by  Dr. 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Dean  Emeritus  of 
the  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agriculture. 

—  A. A.  — 

LADD  FUND  NEARS  GOAL 

The  Carl  E.  Ladd  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund  in  honor  of  the  late  dean 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  now  less  than  $22,000  short 
of  its  $100,000  goal. 

The  latest  substantial  contribution 
was  $500  from  the  first  39  “alumni”  of 
the  Bankers  School  of  Agriculture 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  state  Bank¬ 
ers’  Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
college.  The  check  was  presented  to  T. 
E.  LaMont  of  Albion,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  fund,  by  C.  W.  Thomas  of 
Trumansburg,  president  of  the  bankers’ 
class  of  ’47.  The  presentation  was  made 
at  the  third  annual  session  of  the  Bank¬ 
ers’  School. 

—  A. A.  — 

CATTLE  SALES 

HOLSTEINS 

On  Sept.  25,  the  St.  Lawrence  County 
(N.  Y.)  Holstein  Club  puts  on  its  fall 
sale  at  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Gouverneur. 
Monday,  September  27th,  the  Wayne- 
Ontario  Club  Sale  will  be  held  at  the 
Fair  Grounds  at  Palmyra.,  Sept.  29  the 
scene  moves  west  to  Dunkirk,  where  the 
Chautauqua  County  Club  holds  forth. 
On  October  2,  at  Rhinebeck,  the  East¬ 
ern  New  York  Club  puts  on  its  sale  at 
Dutchess  County’s  fair  grounds.  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  will  be  the  first  annual  Hudson 
Valley  Sale  at  the  Washington  County 
Fair  Grounds  at  Schaghticoke.  All  sales 
are  managed  by  R.  Austin  Backus. 
GUERNSEYS 

The  Guernseys  are  represented  in  the 
dispersal  auction  Sept.  25  at  Old  Acres 
Farm  near  Perry,  N.  Y.  south  of  Ro¬ 
chester.  This  sale  is  being  managed  by 
Harris  Wilcox  of  Bergen,  N.  Y. 
JERSEYS 

The  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club  an¬ 
nounces  its  13th  Annual  at  the  Hart- 
land  Fair  Grounds,  between  White  Riv¬ 
er  Junction  and  Windsor  on  September 
28.  On  Oct.  2,  the  Massachusetts  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  holds  its  annual  sale  on  the 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Fair  Grounds. 
George  Ricker  of  Groton,  Vt.,  is  man¬ 
aging  both  sales. 

AYRSHIRES 

The  Ayrshires  Sales  Service  an¬ 
nounces  three  sales.  The  7th  N.  Y.  Pro¬ 
duction  Sale  goes  on  at  Cobleskill, 
(Schoharie  County)  N.  Y.  Fair  Grounds 
on  Saturday,  October  2.  On  October  4, 
at  Frankfort,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y., 
the  famous  Strathbar  milking  herd  will 
be  dispersed.  The  St.  Lawrence  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club  holds  its  fall  sale  at  Gouver¬ 
neur  at  the  Fair  Grounds  on  October  6. 

ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  men  are  put¬ 
ting  on  two  big  sales  this  month,  bo  tn 
in  Dutchess  County.  September  27  is 
the  DC  8th  Annual  sale  at  Rally  Farms, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.  The  following  day  at 

Pine  Plains,  FerreU.-Fletcher,-Fuers- 

will  put  on  a  cow  and  calf  sal0  -l 
Bethel  Farm. 


When  farm  owners 
think  of  car  values  they  think  of 

CHEVROLET 


That’s  why  more  people  buy  and  more  people  drive 
Chevrolets  than  any  other  make  of  car! 


You  have  only  to  check  among  your  own 
neighbors— or,  for  that  matter,  among 
motor  car  owners  in  any  part  of  America— to  learn 
why  more  people  drive  Chevrolets  than  any  other 
make  of  car.  It’s  because  Chevrolet  gives  more  value. 
More  value  in  Big- Car  performance  with  economy 
—more  value  in  Big-Car  ruggedness  and  reliability — 
more  value  in  Big-Car  beauty  and  comfort — more 
value  in  all  those  desirable  motoring  advantages 
which  spell  BIG-CAR  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST. 
You  buy  wisely  when  you  buy  Chevrolet  .  .  .  for 
CHEVROLET  AND  ONLY  CHEVROLET  IS  FIRST 
* .  .  first  in  value  as  it  is  first  in  demand  for  the  total 
17 -year  period,  1931  to  date! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


You’ll  say  you’ve  never  enjoyed  comfort  like  this 
before — the  Big-Car  comfort  of  the  original  and 
outstanding  Unitized  Knee-Action  Ride — available 
only  in  Chevrolet  and  higher-priced  cars. 


You  want  Big-Car  performance,  endurance  and  de¬ 
pendability;  and  you  get  them  at  lowest  cost  with 
Chevrolet’s  world’s  champion  Valve-in-Head  en¬ 
gine-featuring  the  same  famous  Valve-in-Head 
principle  found  elsewhere  only  in  higher-priced  cars. 


You  and  your  family  will  enjoy  Big-Car  safety,  too 
—  the  triple  safety  of  Fisher  Unisteel  Body  Con¬ 
struction,  the  Unitized  Knee-Action  Ride  and 
Positive- Action  Hydraulic  Brakes — another  com¬ 
bination  of  features  found  only  in  Chevrolet  and 
higher-priced  cars. 


onto  40 -Acre 


Rebuilt 


Pasture” 


J.  L.  MacDOUGALL,  Mgr.,  ALDERNEY 
BROOKLAWN  FARMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  I. 
is  shown  above  in  thick,  lush  legume-grass 
pasture  rebuilt  last  Fall.  At  right,  view  of 
40-acre  pasture  which  through  rotational 
grazing,  is  carrying  180  head  of  Guernseys 
all  season  long. 


When  We  Turned  180  Head 


“OUR  FEED  COSTS  WENT  DOWN,  WHEN  THEY  USUALLY  GO  UP” 


“REBUILT  PASTURE  REDUCED  OUR 
FEED  BILL  75*  A  HEAD  A  DAY" 


"Last  Fall  we  applied  lime,  manure  and 
800  lbs.  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  &  POT¬ 
ASH  per  acre  on  a  16-acre  pasture  cov¬ 
ered  with  sumac  and  broom  sedge,  and 
then  disked  thoroughly,"  writes  Carl 
Swenson,  Jr.,  of  Wappingers  Falls, 
Dutchess  Coi,  N.  Y.  “Because  the  seed¬ 
ing  was  done  too  late  in  the  Fall,  we  re¬ 
seeded  early  this  Spring  with  a  clover- 
grass  mixture. 

"Because  of  the  cold,  late  Spring,  we 
just  about  gave  up  hope  of  having  a 
pasture  this  Summer.  A  temporary  rye¬ 
grass  pasture  carried  our  herd  to  June 
15.  By  that  time,  the  newly  seeded 
clover-grass  pasture  was  knee-high  and  we  turned  in  our  23 
purebred  Holsteins  for  a  few  hours  every  day  for  the  next 
3  weeks. 

"Within  2  weeks  from  the  time  we  took  the  cows  off  this 
pasture,  the  clover  and  grass  came  back  so  well  that  in  the 
last  week  of  July  we  cut  a  fine  hay  crop  from  the  field.  Several 
weeks  later  we  turned  the  cows  back  in  again.  During  July, 
when  most  pastures  are  dormant,  our  cost  of  grain  feed¬ 
ing  figured  $17.30  per  day  LESS  than  the  cost  of  grain 
feeding  during  the  month  of  April.  So  that  renovated 
pasture  actually  saved  us  75i  per  cow  per  day..\ 

"In  September  we'U  top-dress  with  18%  NORMAL  or 
AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH,  as  shown  by  analysis  of 
new  soil  samples  you  have  taken." 


“IT  PAYS  TO  TOP-DRESS  WITH 
18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate" 


"Our  milk  producers  and  reproducers 
must  have  plenty  of  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  for  healthy  growth  and  profit¬ 
able  milk  production,"  writes  O.  W. 
Jauncey,  Mgr.,  The  Hedge,  of  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  a  Director  of  the  Eastern 
N.  Y.  Holstein  Friesian  Assn.  "So  we 
have  your  Soil  Service  analyze  our 
soils  almost  every  Fall  to  see  how  much 
fertilizer  and  lime  is  needed  in  addition 
to  the  manure  supplied  by  the  herd. 
Applying  lime  when  needed,  and  500 
to  800  lbs.  18%  NORMAL  Superphos¬ 
phate  and  manure  on  our  sod  land,  gives  us  heavy-yielding 
grass-clover  pastures  high  in  protein  and  minerals  at  low  cost." 


O.W.  JAUNCEY,  Mgr., 
The  Hedge 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Says  J.  L  MacDOUGALL ,  Mgr.,  ALDERNEY  BROOKLAWN  FARMS,  Morris  Plains ,  N.  J. 


L\ST  September  we  rebuilt  our  best  40-acre  field  by  applying  lime  and 
j  AGRICO  Fertilizer  or  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate,  in  amounts  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  soil  analysis  made  by  your  Soil  Service,”  writes  J.  L.  MacDougall, 
Mgr.,  Alderney  Brooklawn  Farms,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.  ‘‘We  prepared  a  first-class 
seed-bed  by  disking  and  cultipacking,  and  then  seeded  a  mixture  of  Alfalfa, 
Ladino  Clover  and  Brome  Grass,  followed  by  cultipacking  again  to  firm  the  seed 
into  the  seed-bed.  This  Spring,  we  had  a  perfect  grass-legume  stand.  In  the  first 
half  of  June  we  cut  200  tons  excellent  quality  high-protein  silage  —  5  tons  per  acre 
—  from  this  40-acre  field. 


“By  July  17,  the  growth  was  again  over  a  foot  high  and  we  turned  in  180  head  of  Guernseys 
to  graze  for  four  hours  a  day.  Our  barn-feeding  costs  for  hay  and  grain  dropped  $80  a  day,  and 
this  saving  was  increased  later,  when  we  kept  the  cattle  on  the  pasture  full  time.  On  ordinary 
blue-grass  pasture  at  this  time  of  year  our  barn-feeding  costs  usually  go  up!  We  could  never 
before  hope  to  make  this  kind  of  a  saving  on  a  grass  pasture  in  mid-summer. 

“By  dividing  this  40-acre  field  into  six  areas  and  rotating  the  herd  to  control  the  grazing, 
this  field  has  carried  180  head  all  season.  We  will  top-dress  this  40  acres  this  Fall  with  18% 
NORMAL  Superphosphate,  to  carry  the  alfalfa  and  clover  through  the  winter  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Results  have  been  so  profitable  that  we  are  going  to  renovate  all  of  our  old  blue-grass 
pastures  and  convert  all  of  our  crop  land  into  Alfalfa,  Ladino  Clover  and  Brome  Grass,  for 
grazing,  hay  and  silage.’* 


FIRST 


This  photo,  taken  July  12,  1948,  shows  G.  E. 
POLLACK,  Mgr.,  SYNTHANE  CORP.JFARMS, 
Oaks,  Pa.  in  his  good  clover-grass  pasture  re¬ 
built  in  March  1948,  and  which  had  already 
yielded  P/3  tons  hay  per  acre  on  1st  cutting. 


CUTTIHG  OF  HAY  MORE  THAN  REPAID 
COST  OF  RENOVATION’’ 

Similar  reports  come  from  other  dairymen  and  cattle 
raisers.  “Last  February  your  Soil  Service  representative 
called  in  regard  to  renovating  my  pastures  and  I  decided 
to  try  it  out  on  one  12-acre  field,”  writes  G.  E.  Pollack, 
Mgr.,  Syn thane  Corp.  Farms,  Oaks,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.  “After  analyzing  my  soil,  your  Soil  Service  made 
recommendations  as  to  lime,  fertilizer  and  seed,  which 
I  followed  very  closely.  Our  pastures  are  mostly  blue 
grass  and  I  wanted  to  step  up  my  production  of  high- 
protein  feed  and  also  get  more  and  better  pasturage 
during  the  summer.  On  March  10,  1948,  I  applied 
AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH,  600  lbs.  per  acre, 
disked  the  field  twice  and  then  applied  12%  lbs.  of  the 
seed  mixture  you  recommended  —  Alsike,  Red  and 
Ladino  Clover,  Orchard  Grass  and  Timothy. 

“By  July  1,  the  growth  of  clover  and  grass  was  excep¬ 
tional  and  stood  over  my  knees.  I  decided  to  cut  it  for 
hay  and  we  hauled  in  16  tons  of  very  good  clover  hay  — 
11/3  tons  to  the  acre.  This  first  cutting  of  hay  more  than 
paid  for  the  cost  of  renovating!  What’s  more,  this  field 
has  provided  first-class  grazing  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  HIGH-PROTEIN  PASTURE  CERTAINLY  DOES 
SHOW  UP  IN  THE  MILK  PRODUCTION,” 


nut  is  m  sesr  me  to  start  rebuilding  y«ur 

worn-out  pastures,  by  liming,  fertilizing  and  disking  —  ready  for  final  seed-bed 
preparation  and  seeding  next  Spring.  And  don’t  forget  to  top-dress  your  good  pas¬ 
tures  this  Fall  with  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  or  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  & 
POTASH,  to  maintain  and  increase  the  growth  of  legumes.  KNOW,  DON’T  GUESS: 
A  careful  soil  analysis  will  tell  you  whether  your  soil  needs  lime,  and  what  kind  ond 
how  much  fertilizer  to  use  for  best  results  at  least  cost.  Our  Soil  Service  will  be  glad 
to  analyze  your  soil  and  give  you  economical  recommendations  “write  us  tedsy- 

AGRICQ  Fertilizers  and  18%  NORMAL®  Superphosphate  are  made  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore  24,  Md.  •  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 


CONTACT  YOUR 
QUONSET  DEALER 
LISTED  RELOW 

CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD  5 

Hartford  Cement  Company 
45  Granby  Street 
Phone:  Hartford  2-3107 

NORWALK 

Guest  Brothers,  Inc. 

Muller  Avenue  Phone:  Norwalk  8-9357 

MAINE 

CAMDEN 

Northeast  Building  Company 
31  Main  Street  Phone:  Camden  451 

NEW  YORK 

ALBANY 

Casazza  Steel  Buildings,  Inc. 
Rensselaer,  Albany,  Schenectady, 
Saratoga,  Warren,  Hamilton  Counties 
2  Park  Avenue 
Phone:  Albany  4-3105 
AMENIA 

Willson  &  Eaton 
Phone:  Amenia  4 

AMSTERDAM 

Shelp  &  Warner 
24  River  Street 
Phone:  Amsterdam  3636 

BATAVIA 

Genesee  Standard  Buildings 
73  Franklin  Street  Phone:  Batavia  777 

BINGHAMTON 

Swift  Building  Co.,  Inc. 

270  Clinton 

Phone:  Binghamton  6-5892 

CLINTON 

Morse  Construction  Company 
Kirkland  Avenue  Phone:  Clinton  212 

DRYDEN 

Baker  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

Phone:  Dryden  175 

ELMIRA 

Linn  S.  Chapel  Company 
1040  Caton  Avenue 
Phone:  Elmira  5191 

FREDONIA 

Salhoff  Steel  Building  Corporation 
Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus  Counties 
71  Water  Street  Phone:  Fredonia  2-7296 

NEW  BERLIN 

I.  L.  Richer  Co.,  Inc. 

Phone:  New  Berlin  94 
NEW  YORK  17 
Waldvogel  Brothers,  Inc. 

17  E.  42nd  Street 

Phone:  New  York-Murray  Hill  2-0680 

OSWEGO 

Neal-O’Brien  Lumber  Company 
123  W.  First  Phone :  Oswego  242 

PAINTED  POST 

G.  M.  Owens  &  Son 
Phone:  Painted  Post  206 

PLATTSBURG 

Dock  &  Coal  Company,  Inc. 

29  Clinton  Street 
Phone:  Plattsburg  263 

ROCHESTER  10 

Rochester  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

1945  East  Avenue 

Phone:  Rochester-Hillside  1043 

SYRACUSE 

Syracuse  Steel  Building  Corporation 
434  E.  Brighton  Avenue 
Phone:  Syracuse  4-4101 

WATERTOWN 

Northern  Steel  Buildings,  Inc. 

1039  Water  Street 
Phone:  Watertown  5707 


When  it  was  decided  to  modern¬ 
ize  die  “chicken  department”  at 
Spring  Hill  Farm,  Brighton, 
Michigan,  a  Quonset  20,  in  a  108- 
foot  length,  was  erected  on  a  concrete  floor-founda¬ 
tion.  In  the  center  a  12-foot  section,  reached  through 
a  direct  side  entrance,  houses  feed  bins,  hot  water 
and  space  heaters,  egg  candler  and  cooler.  On  each 
side  of  this  utility  room  are  two  poultry  rooms,  or 
pens,  each  24  feet  in  length.  The  building  is  insulated 
and  inner-lined  with  corrugated  steel  sheathing;  it 
is  force-ventilated  in  summer.  Mr.  James  Cowie, 
manager,  claims  that  die  greatest  of  many  advantages 
is  the  ease  with  which  his  Quonset  poultry  house  is 
cleaned,  and  kept  clean. 


ARE  EQUALLY  "AT  HOME"  IN  A 


The  practical  value  of  handling  herds  under  the 
“loose  housing”  system  can  now  be  attested  by  the 
British  Columbia  Provincial  Government,  as  a  result 
of  its  operations  at  Colony  Farm,  Essondale.  There, 
three  Quonset  40’s,  each  160  feet  long,  are  success¬ 
fully  used  as  loafing  barns  for  the  celebrated  herd 
of  228  registered  Holsteins.  The  Quonsets  are  set  on 
concrete  foundations  and  have  cinder  floors  topped 
with  a  deep  layer  of  wood  shavings.  Plans  for  the 
future  include  the  use  of  a  Quonset  24  for  a  grain 
feeding  barn.  Colony  Farm  managers  suggest  that 
the  use  of  Quonset  buildings  for 
loafing  barns  is  worth  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  private  dairymen 
with  large  herds. 


Which  of  These  Quonsets  Is  Right  for  You? 


QUONSET  20  QUONSET  24  QUONSET  32  QUONSET  30  QUONSET  40  QUONSET  MULTIPLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN 

Kramer  Brothers 

884  N.  Graham  Street 

Phone:  Allentown  3-0781 

SCRANTON  9 

Keystone  Steel  Construction  Company 
301  Green  Ridge  Street 
Phone:  Scranton  4-6156 


Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  Quonset  dealer, 
and  find  out  about  these  all-steel,  low-cost 
buildings.  They  go  up  fast,  require  less  main¬ 
tenance.  They  are  fire-resistant  and  will  not 
rot  or  warp.  Quonsets  are  easy  to  adapt  to  your 


particular  needs  because  you  nail  materials 
directly  to  the  patented  nailing  groove  in 
Stran-Steel  framing  members.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  name  of  your  local  Quonset  dealer, 
write  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation. 


VERMONT 

ESSEX  JUNCTION 

Workman  Engineering  Corporation 

34  Park  Street 

Phone:  Essex  Junction  516 


•reg.  u.  s.  pat.  off. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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De  Laval 

PIONEER  HEADQUARTERS 

for 

MILKING  SYSTEMS 


111 


Early  pioneer  in  the  development  and  manufacture  of  milking  machines,  De  Laval’s 
almost  half  century  of  experience  offers  the  best  answer  to  your  milking  problem, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Whether  you  milk  one  or  a  thousand  or  more  cows ...  whether  you  have  a 
small  family  herd ...  a  commercial  dairy ...  or  a  “show  place” . . .  there  is  a 
De  Laval  Milker  specifically  engineered  to  give  you  best  and  fastest  milking. .. 
cleanest  milk. ..  maximum  savings  of  time  and  labor ...  healthiest  udders... 
and  complete  dependability.  Mail  coupon. 


"There’s  More  Money  In  Milking  the  De  Laval  Way" 


of  the  Pneumatic  Milkers! 

Laval  Magne(lc  Speediav  p  fT*  °e 
only  two  moving  paTts  Pro  !!°f  has 
dean  milking  at  lower  cost  ^ 


perfect  job  of  milking 


Milks,  Weighs, 
Conveys! 

The  Oe  Laval  Model  A  Com¬ 
bine  Milking  System  milks, 
weighs  and  conveys.  It  is  the 
“shortest  route  from  cow  to 
bottle”  and  provides  com¬ 
plete  mechanization  of  the 
milking  operation.  Here  is 
the  utmost  in  sanitation 
and  economical  milking. 


From  Cow  to  Milk  Can! 

s-S-S: 

Complete  sanitation-no  carrying  or  pouring. 


•  y. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  51-L 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  mailer  on: 

□  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker 
P  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  □  De  Laval  Model  F  Combine  Milker 
□  De  Laval  Portable  Milker  □  De  Laval  Model  A  Combine  Milker 

Name 


Only  the  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker 
gives  you  the  “Magnetic 
Heart”  which  assures 
UNIFORM  milking  and 
which  means  the  highest 
milk  yield  per  cow  and 

greatest  profits. . 


^  e»,  0s.  #♦  ■ 


PRANClSCO  5 


HI 

V 
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W  * 

INNER-SEAL 


Protects  inside  silo 
■wall.  Stops  leaks 
that  spoil  silage.  5  year  guarantee.  Give 
us  size,  kind  of  silo.  Indiana  Silo  & 
Paint  Co.,  North  Manchester,  Ind.  Save 
your  silo. 


IIICT  HI  IT)  Strout's  New  Fall-Winter 
■  W!«  Farm  Catalan — Free! 

Time-Money-Saving  guide — over  2800  genuine 
bargains  Coast  to  Coast. 

5TROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


It  Pays  to  Grow 

Sty 

By  F.  L.  VAN  HOOSER 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
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OW  LARGE  will  a  calf  be 
from  a  two-year  old  heifer, 
a  young  bull  or  a  very  large 
mature  bull? 

Some  dairymen  believe 
that  heifer  calves  from  a  two-year-old 
heifer  should  not  be  raised  because 
they  will  be  too  small  and  will  not 
gain  suitable  growth  by  maturity. 
Some  worry  about  two-year-olds  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  in  calving  when  mated  to 
large  sires  because  of  the  large  calves 
which  some  bulls  have  the  ability  to 
produce.  Perhaps,  they  may  be  think¬ 
ing  logically  in  cases  of  small  and 
poorly  grown  heifers.  They  may  have 
complications  at  calving  because  they 
are  too  small. 

In  some  instances  young  sires  of  non¬ 
descript  breeding  will  be  turned  out 
with  the  heifers,  believing  that  these 
young  sires  will  get  small  calves  or 
perhaps  bulls  of  a  smaller  breed  may 
be  used  in  an  effort  to  avoid  this 
trouble. 

These  practices  are  merely  excuses 
for  a  job  poorly  done.  From  a  physi¬ 
ological  standpoint  the  calves  from  a 
two-year-old  heifer  or  a  young  sire 
will  be  no  smaller  than  the  calves  they 
produce  when  they  are  mature.  Some 
animals  do  carry  inheritance  for  large 
size,  but  they  will  transmit  this  when 
they  are  young  just  the  same  as  when 
they  become  older 

The  fear  of  getting  too  large  calves 
from  heifers  is  particularly  prevalent 
among  dairymen  using  artificial  insem¬ 
ination.  It  is  true  that  large  bulls  are 
used  in  this  method  of  breeding.  The 
purpose  of  artificial  insemination  is  to 
improve  dairy  herds.  One  of  the  best 
ways  in  which  this  may  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  is  to  breed  for  greater  size.  Larger 
size  is  an  asset  rather  than  a  detri¬ 
ment.  If  dairy  herds  are  bred  for  in¬ 
creased  size  and  are  fed  accordingly, 
their  capacity  to  produce  milk  will  be 
greater  and  the  result  will  be  a  more 
profitable  herd. 


When  to  Breed  Heifers 

One  of  the  advantages  of  artificial 
breeding  is  that  it  makes  possible  the 
mating  of  large,  mature  sires  to  young 
heifers.  If  a  good  job  has  been  done  in 
growing  the  heifers  and  they  are  bred 
at  the  proper  size,  instead  of  age,  they 
will  have  very  little  difficulty  calving. 
Following  are  the  weights  which  heif¬ 
ers  of  the  four  major  breeds  should  at¬ 
tain  before  being  bred: 

Holsteins — at  least  750  pounds. 

Guernseys  and  Jerseys — 600  pounds. 

Ayrshires — about  650  pounds. 

The  determining  of  the  transmitting 
ability  of  a  cow  requires  considerable 
time.  At  best,  it  is  not  completed  until 
late  in  life.  On  the  average,  50  per 
cent  of  the  calves  are  bulls.  A  delay  of 
two  to  three  years  in  completing  the 
analysis  may  result  from  the  failure  to 
raise  the  first  heifer.  These  records  are 
very  important  in  the  selection  of 
young  sires  which  are  to  be  raised  for 
breeding  purposes.  Therefore,  we  must 
get  maximum  information  regarding 
the  transmitting  ability  of  these  cows 
as  early  in  life  as  is  possible. 

If  maximum  dairy  farm  efficiency  is 
to  be  attained,  the  idea  of  not  raising 
heifer  calves  from  two-year-old  heifers 
and  the  use  of  young  bulls  to  get  small¬ 
er  calves  must  be  forgotten.  It  is  in¬ 
efficient  and  detrimental  to  a  good 
breeding  program.  The  better  dairy 
practice  is  to  raise  all  of  the  good- 
looking,  healthy  calves  from  desirable 
sires  and  the  best  cows  in  the  herd, 
regardless  of  age,  and  really  do  a  good 
job  of  raising  them,  giving  them  suffi¬ 
cient  growth  to  allow  breeding  them  to 
bulls  that  transmit  large  size. 


It’s  Easy  Now 
To  Feed  Each  Cow 

ACCORDING  TO  PRODUCTION 


Weigh  Your  Feed  As  You  Scoop  It 


D0LLYDALE 

PAT.  PDG. 

SCOOP-SCALE 

Pays  for  itself  in  a  month  or  less.  Handy- 
accurate— sturdy— nothing  to  get  out 
of  order— built  to  last  a  lifetime.  Don't 
underfeed  or  overfeed! 

GET  MORE  MILK  for  your  feed  dollar. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Do llydale  Scoop-Scale, or 
write  us  for  full  information  about  trial  offer. 

THE  ROBSON  CORPORATION  Dept.  NH2 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Delivery 


STAHMER 


FERTILIZER 

AND 


LIME  SPREADER 


stops  waste 

•  Exclusive  augur -type  disc  agita¬ 
tors  are  powered  independently  by 
each  wheel  —  this  prevents  waste 
at  turns.  Accurate  adjustment  pre¬ 
vents  excessive  distribution.  Send 
for  illustrated  folder. 


FARM  FflIIIPMENT  Dll 


ORKIL,  INC.,  DEPT.738  HARTFORD  1.  CONN 


Qttarn 

SAFETY-LOCK 

^HOIS 1 


Loads  and  unloads  your  milk 

cooler  quickly— safely— easily  at 
low  cost.  Inexpensive  Fits 
any  milk  house — works  with  any 
cooler  —  a  child  can  operate  it- 
Patented  Safety  lock  feature 
orevents  injury  or  damage  ° 
cooler  or  operator.  Write 
illustrated  folder  and  price 
Dealers  Wanted 
ru«Mu.n  Clpel  Prod.,  utc. 
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'%0-cv  fo  deduce 

When  Digging  POTATOES 


B  tj  PAUL  R.  HOFF 


MUCH  OF  THE  bruising  which  pota¬ 
toes  receive  during  digging  can  be 
avoided  by  proper  use  and  correct  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  digger.  Some  types  of 
(Jiggers  bruise  potatoes  more  than 
others  do,  but  bruising  can  be  reduced 
on  most  diggers  by  improving  the 
methods  of  operation.  The  continuous 
elevator  digger  produces  the  least 
bruising  if  correctly  adjusted,  and  both 
the  shaker  and  the  extension  elevator 


shields  with  burlap  sacks  or  other  pad¬ 
ding  and  to  protect  the  diverting  tines 
with  old  inner  tubes. 

Extension  Elevator  Digger 

Bruising  with  this  type  of  digger 
can  be  materially  reduced  if  it  is  con¬ 
verted  to  a  continuous  elevator  digger. 
To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  connect 
the  two  elevator  chains  together  to 
make  a  continuous  chain.  When  this 
is  done,  the  rear  drive 
chain  must  be  used  to 
drive  the  rear  end  of  the 
elevator.  If  the  rear  drive 
chain  is  not  used,  the  rear 
end  of  the  elevator  will 
whip  and  increase  bruis¬ 
ing.  One  or  both  of  the 
outside  rear  drive-chain 
sprockets  may  need  to  be 
changed  to  give  the  same 
speed  to  the  rear  drive  as 
has  the  main  drive.  After 
the  conversion  has  been 
made,  the  digger  operates 
as  a  continuous  elevator 
digger. 


EXTENSION  ELEVATOR  DIGGER.  This  machine  can  be  re¬ 
modelled  into  a  continuous  elevator  digger  with  result¬ 
ing  decreases  in  bruising.  One  or  both  of  the  outside 
rear  drive-chain  sprockets  (c,  d)  may  have  to  be 
changed.  The  two  outside  sprockets  (c,  d)  must  have  the 
same  relative  number  of  teeth  as  the  inside  sprockets, 
(a,  b)  under  the  elevator  bed.  For  example,  if  (a)  has 
16  teeth. and  (b)  has  12  teeth,  the  ratio  is  4  to  3.  There¬ 
fore,  the  ratio  of  (c)  to  (d)  must  be  4  to  3  also.  Other 
diggers  may  use  a  different  ratio  but  the  method  of 
securing  the  number  of  teeth  on  each  sprocket  is  the 
same.  Photos  Courtesy  of  C.  H.  Turner 


diggers  can  be  made  to  dig  potatoes 
with  a  minimum  of  bruising. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  digger, 
three  important  factors  enter  into  de¬ 
creasing  crop  injury  The  first  is  the 
use  of  the  proper  length  and  shaped 
point  to  penetrate  well  below  the  tub¬ 
ers,  thus  eliminating  cutting.  The  se¬ 
cond  factor  is  to  carry  enough  soil  with 
the  potatoes  to  cushion  them  from  the 
elevator  chains,  and  the  third  factor  is 
correct  adjustment  of  the 
elevator  and  the  rear  at¬ 
tachments. 

Continuous  Elevator 
Digger  Adjustments 

This  digger  can  dig  po¬ 
tatoes  with  a  minimum  of 
bruising  if  it  carries  soil 
at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  way  over  the  elevator 
bed  to  cushion  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  if  whipping  is 
eliminated  from  the  rear 
section  of  the  elevator. 

This  can  be  done  with  the 
following  adjustments: 

1-  Carry  the  digger 
Point  deep  enough  to  start 
a  heavy  layer  of  soil  over  the  elevator. 

2.  Use  rollers  instead  of  agitator 
sprockets  under  the  elevator  bed.  If 
agitator  sprockets  seem  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  place  them  under  the  front  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  elevator  where  there  is 
enough  soil  around  the  potatoes  to  pi*o- 
tect  them  from  the  elevator  rods. 

3.  As  the  elevator  rods  wear,  re¬ 
move  them  one  by  one  to  keep  the  bed 
tight. 

(•  Use  the  outside  rear  drive  chain 
with  the  correct  sprockets  to  drive  the 
fear  end  of  the  elevator.  The  rear  drive 
chain  both  eliminates  sag  at  the  rear 
°f  the  elevator  and  .reduces  wear  on 
’he  main  drive  sprockets.  (Note:  Some 
diggers  have  rear  end  drive  only.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  adjustments, 
*t  is  helpful  to  protect  the  diverting 


Shaker  Elevator  Digger 


Reduction  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bruised  potatoes 
from  a  shaker  elevator 
digger  is  accomplished 
mainly  by  padding  the 
parts  of  the  digger  that 
come  in  contact  with  the 
potatoes  and  by  carrying 
plenty  of  soil  through  the 
digger  with  the  potatoes. 
There  are  several  parts  on 
the  digger  that  should  be 
padded.  The  inner  surface  of  the  sides 
of  the  rear  frame  can  be  lined  with 
burlap  sacks  or  other  padding  material. 
Old  horse  collar  sweat  pads  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Cut  holes  in  a  section  of  an  old 
auto  tire  and  slide  it  over  the  head 
which  holds  the  vine  separating  tines. 
Then  slide  a  piece  of  hose  15  or  16 
inches  long  over  each  vine  separator 
tine  and  another  piece  of  hose  about 
eight  inches  long  over  each  vine  kicker. 


A  CONTINUOUS  ELEVATOR  DIGGER  which  can  be  adjust¬ 
ed  for  a  minimum  of  bruising. 

Complete  the  job  by  replacing  the  agi¬ 
tator  sprockets  under  the  front  of  the 
elevator  bed  with  rollers. 

Safety  First 

Be  sure  that  the  shield  is  over  the 
power  take-off  shaft  if  the  digger  is 
tractor-operated.  Also  on  a  tractor- 
operated  digger,  make  sure  that  the 
slip  clutch  on  the  power  take-off  shaft 
Will  slip  if  the  digger  mechanism  be¬ 
comes  stalled. 

As  more  and  more  work  on  farms  is 
done  by  power  equipment,  farming  is 
becoming  more  dangerous.  Equipment 
manufacturers  add  shields  at  dangerous 
points  for  your  protection.  Use  them! 
Accidents  cost  money  whether  they  in¬ 
jure  you,  your  hired  man  or  a  member 
of  the  family. 


You  Get  This  Handy 
5-Gallon  Utility  Can... 

Every  time  you  buy  Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
in  the  new  5-gallon  size! 


Pretty  nice,  huh? 

You  go  into  town  to  buy  5  gallons  of 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil,  and  come  home  with 
the  oil,  plus  a  handy  5-gallon,  utility  can. 

It’s  an  all-metal  can,  complete  with 
a  carrying  handle,  screw-on  caps,  and 
a  tilted  spout  (for  easy  pouring). 

And  the  oil  is  the  same,  wonderful 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil— the  oil  that  gives 
you  better,  all-around  engine  perform¬ 
ance  —  complete  protection  —  thorough 
lubrication.  For  Gulflube  is  refined  by 
Gulf’s  exclusive  Multi-Sol  process.  It’s 
a  high-quality,  premium-type  oil. 

As  for  the  5-gallon  utility  can,  you’ll 
find  a  hundred  and  one  different  uses 
for  it  in  the  barn,  kitchen,  garage,  even 
in  the  chicken  coop. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  times,  these 
days,  when  you  can  get  two  things  for 
your  money.  So  stop  at  your  Gulf 
Dealer’s  soon  and  buy  Gulflube  Motor 
Oil  in  this  new  5-gallon  utility  can. 


FREE— GET  YOUR  COPY 

Here  you  are — a  free  copy  of  Gulf’s 
famous  Farm  Tractor  Guide.  With  in¬ 
formation  on  cooling  sys¬ 
tem,  farm  equipment  lu¬ 
brication,  proper  tire  in¬ 
flation,  and  some  58  more 
pages  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Illustrated. 
Plenty  of  charts. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  free  copy, 
today ! 

r — ^ — ■ —  — — — — - 

To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 
Room  3800,  Gulf  Building 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Without  cost,  please  send  me  a  copy 
of  Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor  Guide.” 

Name _ 

1  Address _ 


Type  of  Tractor _ 

_ 4 


FARM  AIDS 


n  .1  -.toft* 


(502)  1  4 


Electric  poultry  house  ventilation 
saves  you  time  and  money! 

SAVE  yourself  a  lot  of  work  changing  litter  this  win¬ 
ter  by  installing  an  electric  ventilating  system. 
Proper  ventilation  keeps  air  and  litter  dry.  Saves  you 
the  time  and  expense  involved  in  frequent  litter  changes. 
Start  now  to  build  up  deep  litter  to  assure  a  warm  floor 
in  your  poultry  house.  Install  a  small  electric  fan  and 
homemade  intakes  to  remove  moisture  and  provide 
fresh  air. 

Ask  any  Niagara  Hudson  Farm  Service  Representative 
or  your  County  Agricultural  Agent  for  details  of  a 
simple  electric  ventilating  system  that  you  yourself  can 
install. 

IUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER  CORPORATION 
NEW  YORK  POWER  A  LIGHT  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  HUDSON 


L<Ssy 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER’S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $12.00  $22.00  $5.00 

SUPER  MATED  WH.  LEG .  13.00  24.00  5.00 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks  . 15.00  22.00  15.00 

AAA  Rock  Hamp.  Cross  . . .  IS. 00  24.00  18.00 

AAA  New  llampshires  .  18.00  24.00  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$11.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlister ville.  Pa. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 


Babcock's  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world’s 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 


Ail  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  Blood-Tested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  FREE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 

Postpaid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Laige  Type  White  Leghorns . . $18.00  $24.00  $  8.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks .  18.00  20.00  20.00 

Direct  New  Hamps.,  Rock-Reds .  20.00  22.00  22.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  vear 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY. 
PULLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS 
Immediate  or  future  shipments.  Thousands  hatching 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  all  fall  and  winter.  Write 
today  for  price  list. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA. 

MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


CHAP^1 

W^^MSChick$ 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  CROSSES 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  Today  1  240  Warren  St. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  $1S  per  lOO 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  BOCKS 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity.  Profitable 
Eg§  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters 
or  market  eggs. 

We  Specialize  —  One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS.  INC. 

DEPT.  B . ROCKLAND.  MASS 


FAIRPORT  — -  CHICKS 

Husky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  R.  I.  Reds,  New 
llampshires.  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Only 
$18.00  per  100 — order  today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


HIGHEST 

leghorn 

PEN 

in  1947 


ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  Wc 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any- 
.where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.  I.  and  Cross  breds. 


£pc/c 


PUNNYBROOK 


IPROFIT-BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pol 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatche* 
every  week. 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  - 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 


Write  tor  Circular  —  established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR, 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson.  New  York. 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  &  PROFITS  on 

WENE^f  CHICKS 


leading  pare  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  D.  S.  N.  J.  Approved.  Blood*' 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE, 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  J-4  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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Lillie  Tilings  That  Count 
in  the  Poultry  House 


WITH  A  LAYING  hen  population 
below  last  year  and  with  good  in¬ 
dications  that  feed  prices  will  be  down 
somewhat  from  recent  levels,  the  out¬ 
look  for  making  a  little  money  from 
eggs  next  winter  is  better.  With  the 
idea  that  there  are  a  number  of  little 
things  that  poultrymen  can  do  to  main¬ 
tain  and  increase  egg  production,  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions  of  Monroe  Babcock,  a  good  poul- 
tryman  living  near  Ithaca,  New  York. 

First,  we  talked  about  getting  pul¬ 
lets  into  winter  quarters. 

“Some  poultrymen,”  said  Monroe, 
“cull  their  pullets  too  closely.  There 
are  always  some  individuals  that  ma¬ 
ture  faster  than  others,  but  if  these 
are  sorted  out  and  put  in  a  pen  by 
themselves,  the  slower  pullets  will  come 
along  and  make  good  producers.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  use  in  putting  a 
lightweight,  poorly-developed  pullet  in. 
to  a  pen,  but  if  you  start  out  with  good 
stock  you  shouldn’t  find  more  than  1 
to  10  cull  pullets  in  every  100.” 

Moving  Pullets 

I  asked  Monroe  for  some  pointers 
about  moving  pullets  and  here  are  some 
of  his  comments: 

“If  pullets  have  been  laying  on  range 
for  only  a  week  or  two,  they  should 
not  slump  in  production  when  put  into 
houses.  Particularly  with  heavier 
breeds,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  move  some 
of  the  outdoor  feeders  and  waterers 
into  the  house  so  the  birds  will  be 
familiar  with  them.  If  pullets  have  been 
laying  for  two  or  three  months,  you 
may  get  a  slump  when  they  are  moved. 
You  may  not  realize  it,  but  hens  get 
less  light  in  houses  than  they  do  on 
range;  so  if  pullets  have  been  laying 
for  any  considerable  time,  put  lights 
on  them  for  13  hours  a  day  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  put  in  the  house.” 

I  asked  Monroe  his  opinion  of  the 
idea  of  putting  pullets  in  without  clean¬ 
ing  the  house  where  there  is  a  good 
built-up  litter.  He  replied  that  some 
poultrymen  a fe  doing  it  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  However,  he  pointed  out  that  if 
the  houses  are  mite-infested,  the  only 
way  to  handle  them  is  to  clean  the 
house,,  thoroughly  disinfect  it,  and  then 
let  it  get  well  dried  out  before  the 
pullets  are  moved  in. 

“It’s  a  good  idea,”  said  Monroe,  “to 
pry  up  some  of  the  roosts  on  a  hot  day 
and  see  if  mites  are  present.” 

Keeping  Old  liens 

We  talked  at  some  length  about  the 
idea  of  keeping  over  old  hens  where 
there  are  too  few  pullets  to  fill  the 
houses.  For  one  thing,  as  Monroe  point¬ 
ed  out,  the  price  of  large  eggs  right 
now  is  considerably  higher  than  on 
mediums;  therefore,  you  can  make  as 
much  money  on  hens  as  you  can  on 
pullets  even  though  the  hens  are  not 
laying  quite  as  heavily. 

There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  man¬ 
aging  old  hens.  With  heavy  breeds,  it 
is  Monroe’s  opinion  that  they  should 
be  sold  off  as  fast  as  they  molt  and 
not  kept  until  spring.  If  the  hens  have 
lights,  some  of  them  will  lay  late  into 
the  fall.  In  the  case  of  Leghorns,  it 
looks  as  though  it  might  pay  to  hold 
over  good  year-old  hens.  Keep  lights 
on  them  now.  When  they  begin  to  molt, 
perhaps  about  the  first  of  December, 
lights  can  be  removed  to  give  them  a 
rest;  or  perhaps  a  better  idea  is  to 
leave  lights  on  them,  let  them  molt  as 
they  please,  and  some  of  them  will 
doubtless  come  back  into  production. 
These  old  hens  can  then  be  sold  in  the 
spring,  perhaps  at  Easter  time,  or  if 
they  have  been  culled  periodically  you 
may  want  to  keep  some  of  them  over 
until  the  fall  of  1949. 

The  conversation  then  turned  to  the 
subject  of  rats.  Some  one  has  said  that 


if  you  could  sell  rats  for  $2.00  apiece 
everybody  would  be  hunting  them.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  every  rat  you  are 
boarding  is  likely  to  cost  you  at  least 
$2.00.  The  man  who  has  a  poultry 
house  with  dead  air  spaces  is  licked 
before  he  starts  when  it  comes  to  con¬ 
trolling  rats.  In  some  cases  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  do  a  little  extensive 
remodeling  and  remove  these  hiding 
places.  Sometimes  rats  will  get  to  bur¬ 
rowing  in  dropping  pits  and  then  it  is 
a  question  of  cleaning  the  houses  thor¬ 
oughly  and  putting  tin  over  the  en¬ 
trance  holes. 

Monroe  believes  that  cats  are  a  big 
help.  He  has  holes  in  all  his  pens  so 
that  cats  can  come  and  go  as  they  wish. 
In  one  house  that  is  as  nearly  rat- 
proof  as  can  be  made,  he  has  a  hole 
for  cats  to  enter  which  is  4  feet  off  the 
ground,  with  a  little  platform  to  which 
the  cats  can  jump  but  too  high  for  rats 
to  gain  entrance. 

Get  Building's  In  Shape 

There  are  a  number  of  small  things 
that  can  be  done  which,  added  together, 
help  maintain  production.  For  example, 
this  is  an  excellent  time  to  do  minor 
repairs  on  buildings,  such  as  replacing 
a  few  shingles  that  have  blown  off, 
putting  in  new  panes  of  glass  where 
they  have  been  broken  and,  in  general, 
getting  houses  in  good  repair  to  stand 
the  winter. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  adequate 
facilities  for  watering.  One  of  the  simp¬ 
lest  methods  ever  developed  for  keep¬ 
ing  water  from  freezing  is  the  use  of 
soil  heating  cables  wrapped  around 
water  pipes  and  the  use  of  electric  im¬ 
mersion  heaters  in  the  fountains  or 
drinking  troughs.  If  you  would  like  to 
have  more  information  about  this, 
drop  us  a  line. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  good 
hen  must  eat  heavily  if  she  is  going 
to  produce  up  to  her  limit.  Many  a 
poultryman  stirs  up  the  mash  in  the 
hoppers  as  he  goes  through  the  pens. 
Invariably  hens  that  are  not  eating 
will  immediately  come  to  the  hoppers. 

Save  Steps 

Studying  your  layout  to  save  steps 
may  not  affect  production  directly; 
yet  it  may  do  so  because  you  will  have 
more  time  to  take  care  of  the  little 
details  that  bring  in  eggs.  There  was 
a  time  v/hen  taking  care  of  a  thousand 
laying  hens  was  considered  a  full-time 
job  for  one  man.  Now  the  sky  seems  to 
be  the  limit.  At  least  there  are  plenty 
of  farms  where  a  man  takes  care  of 
several  thousand  without  difficulty. 

There  never  has  been  a  time,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  when  everybody 
can  make  money  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness.  Chiefly  due  to  high  feed  costs, 
the  going  has  been  rather  tough  in  re¬ 
cent  months,  but  the  outlook  for  the 
months  ahead  is  distinctly  better. 

_ H.  L.  Goslvne. 

—  A.  A.  — 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  HONOR 
POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

The  first  postage  stamp  ever  issued 
to  honor  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  went  on  sale  at  post  offices  on 
Sept.  9.  The  issue  will  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  poultry  business  in  this  country. 

The  100  million  three  cent  stamps 
will  be  sought  by  the  millions  of  stamp 
collectors  in  the  country  and  many 
poultrymen  plan  to  make  a  point  oi 
using  them  on  letters. 

— •  A.  A*  - 

Poultrymen  should  take  care  to  see 
that  no  feed  is  wasted  by  spilling,  or 
by  filling  the  hoppers  too  full.  Very 
few  feed  hoppers  are  waste  proof,  hut 
many  can  be  repaired  or  revamped  to 
prevent  the  birds  wasting  feed. 
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Dr.  Salsbury’s  WORM IX 

Removes  forge  roundworms  and  cecal  worms 

for  greater  egg  production 


NEW,  tested  and  proven  poultry  flock 
wormer. 


See  your  hatchery,  drug  or  feed  dealer 
TODAY.  If  you  prefer  an  individual  treat¬ 
ment,  ask  for  Dr.  Salsbury’s  ROTA-CAPS. 


OR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines  ask  for 


Dr  I 

ISALSBURYS 


WINPOWER  MEG.  CO.  "low. 


m  hx 


Saves  you  money; 
...  Saves  work 

The  new  Model”  H  is  America’s  lowest 
cost  digger.  Easy  to  mount  on  tractor  or 
Jeep  with  power  take-off.  Hand  controlled — 
machine  operated  .  .  .  digs  from  any  an¬ 
gle  on  hills.  Light  weight,  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion  gives,  years  of  trouble-free  service,  and 
really  low  priced.  Pays  for  itself  quickly 
with  work-time  saved.  Write  for  free  circu¬ 
lar  today. 

Warehouse  Distributor 
GLENN  M.  ROGERS,  INC. 

972  Ellicott  Rd.,  Depew,  New  York 


MODEL  "H” 
POST  HOLE 

DIGGER 


details  in  new  farm  catalog 


RUED  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

■174  Conynghom  Avenue  •  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


UNADILLA 
•  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


When  writing  t©  advertisers  be  sure  to 
Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Producer-Consumer 
Relations  Get  Boost 
By  Fairs  And  Radio 

FOR  two  months  each  year  radio  lis¬ 
teners  can  recite,  almost  by  heart, 
the  roster  of  thrills  and  “stupendous 
attractions”  at  county  fairs.  Like  the 
voices  of  a  thousand  barkers,  the  air 
waves  bring  “come  to  the  fair”  Epi- 
nouncements  which  some  rural  folk 
think  carry  too  much  of  the  “carnival” 
flavor.  Is  radio  overselling  the  glitter 
of  the  midway  and  the  grandstand 
show? 

City  Cels  Farm  News 

Mr.  Average  citizen  has  never  been 
so  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Even  the  city  worker  who 
turned  up  his  nose  at  opportunities  to 
read  about  the  skills  and  research 
necessary  to  provide  him  with  more  and 
better  food  is  learning  more  about 
farming.  Radio  stations  with  glamorous 
entertainment  have  been  catching  him 
unawares  with  agricultural  information 
that  has  become  increasingly  interest¬ 
ing  as  it  has  become  a  more  familiar 
subject. 

This  knack  of  getting  listeners  to 
absorb  unsought  information  is  effec¬ 
tively  employed  in  Central  New  York, 
for  example,  by  the  Cornell  University 
radio  station,  WHCU.  And  it  has  a 
parallel  at  the  fairs. 

Whether  by  plan  or  accident,  today’s 
fair  is  the  most  common  meeting 
ground  for  rural  and  ■  city  people.  And 
common  meeting  grounds  are  essential 
to  understanding  between  people  of 
varying  interests. 

The  most  eager  pleasure-seeking  fair- 
goer  from  the  city  would  need  blinders 
to  avoid  the  agricultural  and  rural  in¬ 
terests  of  fairs.  To  see  the  glittering 
midway  and  grandstand  shows,  he 
passes  by  or  through  sober  exhibits  of 
the  farmers’  arts,  the  handiwork  of 
farm  wives  and  displays  of  rural  clubs 
and  granges. 

When  any  of  these  catch  even  his 
fleeting  interest  his  understanding  of 
rural  and  urban  kinship  is  increased. 

Helps  Fair  Growth 

Officials  of  the  Cortland  County  Fair 
Association  welcomed  the  cooperation 
of  WHCU  during  the  past  8  years  and 
bestow  on  the  station  a  generous  meas¬ 
ure  of  credit  for  the  growth  of  the 
Cortland  Fair  to  its  position  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  in  the 
East. 

Recognizing  the  non-agricultural  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  fair  for  what  it’s 
worth — attendance  —  WHCU  uses  that 
appeal  in  “spot”  announcements.  The 
educational  and  agricultural  exhibits, 
however,  are  given  special  attention  in 
programs  where  fullest  explanation  of 
their  importance  may  be  explored. 

Since  1940,  when  the  station  came 
under  the  management  of  Michael  Han¬ 
na,  a  broadcasting  booth  to  “exhibit” 
rural  programs  and  give  on-the-spot 
coverage  of  fair  events  has  been  a  fix¬ 
ture  of  the  Cortland  Fair.  The  booth  is 
now  a  radio  theatre  complete  with  rais¬ 
ed  stage  and  other  features  to  permit 
broadcasting  before  intermingled  city 
and  farm  spectators  of  such  programs 
as  Cornell  “Farm  and  Home”  and  Col¬ 
umbia’s  “Country  Journal.” 

These  programs  and  others  which 
heavily  dot  the  WHCU  broadcasts  dur¬ 
ing  fair  months  help  stimulate  public 
appreciation  of  county  fairs  and  focus 
attention  on  agriculture. 

Wholehearted  radio  cooperation,  the 
station  believes,  coupled  with  the  spec¬ 
ialized  year-round  efforts  of  such  pa¬ 
pers  as  American  Agriculturist,  gains 
ever-increasing  public  participation  in 
and  appreciation  of  fairs  in  their  true 
and  traditional  perspective,  in  spite  of 
often  heard  fears  of  fair  over-commer¬ 
cialization. 
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FIRST  .  .  .  the  crops  gathered  this 
year  have  the  bigger  job  of  feeding 
America  as  well  as  those  nations 
now  looking  to  us  for  the  food  they 
cannot  supply  themselves. 

SECOND  . . .  the  fuels  and  lubricants 
used  to  harvest  America’s  crops 
have  the  bigger  job  of  powering  and 
protecting  more  farm  machinery, 
more  trucks,  more  tractors  than 
ever  before  in  history!  And  the 
race  between  oil  demand  and  oil 
supply  is  so  close  that  present 
supplies  must  be  stretched  and 
conserved! 


EVERY  FARMER  can  help  get  this  dou¬ 
ble  job  done  — by  getting  more 
food  to  market . . .  and  by  making 
fuels  and  lubricants  go  as  far  as 
possible.  Esso  Farm  Products  will 
give  your  machinery  and  other 
equipment  the  power  and  protec¬ 
tion  you  can  depend  on. 

FOR  USEFUL  INFORMATION  on  petro¬ 
leum  conservation  and  farming, 
read  the  regularly  published  Esso 
Farm  News.  See  your  local  Esso 
Distributor  for  a  free  subscription, 
or  write  to:  Esso  Farm  News,  15 
West  51st  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 

We  guarantee  you’ll  pick  these 

RASPBERRIES 

BY  NEXT  JULY! 

Stern’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  Fall  planting!  Plant  these  fast-growing  raspberries  now 
They’re  guaranteed  to  bear  delicious  fruit  in  July  —  or  your  money  back!  These  are 
hardy,  heavily- looted  plants — selected  bushes,  transplanted,  2  year  old 

INDIAN  SUMMER  EVERBEARING  RED 


Ideal  for  home  use.  These  big  red  raspberries  make  mouth-watering  pies,  shortcake, 
jams,  juice.  Finest  quality  and  flavor.  Earliest  to  ripen,  they’ll  yield  TWO  CROPS  each 
year.  The  summer  crop  ripens  in  July  The  autumn  crop  starts  early  in  September  and 
continues  until  freezing. 

per  10  per  25  per  100 

Strong  plants,  2  years,  transplanted _ _ _ _  $3.00  37.00  $25.00 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE! 
SATISFACTION— 
or  your  money  back! 
ORDER  NOW 
For  Fall  Planting 
Send  cash  or  order  C.  O.  D. 


STERN'S  of  Geneva  guarantees  these 
plants  unconditionally  for  one  full  year. 
If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not  delighted 
with  these  quality  products,  your  pur¬ 
chase  price  will  be  refunded  promptly 
You  need  NOT  return  the  plants. 

Add  5%  if  you  want  us  to  prepay  postage. 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  A,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Made  of  20  oz.  Waterproof,  reconditioned  canvas, 
like  new,  with  eyelets  &  ropes.  Sold  on  money  back 
guarantee.  Perfect  for  covering  Haystacks,  Grain, 
Construction  Work,  Boats,  etc. 

6x  9  ft.  @  $3.24  ea.  16x20  ft.  @  $19.20  ea. 

9x11  ft.  @  5.94  ea.  18x22  ft.  @  23.76  ea. 

9x16  ft.  @  8.64  ea.  20x20  ft.  @  24.00  ea. 

12x15  ft.  @  10.80  ea.  22x36  ft.  @  47.52  ea. 

14x16  ft.  @  13.44  ea.  30x33  ft.  @  59.40  ec. 

16x16  ft.  @  15.36  ea.  24x55  ft.  @  79.20  ea. 

New  25  ox.  heavy  duty  Waterproof  Tarpaulins 
8x  9  ft.  @  $5.76  eo.  13x18  ft.  @  $18.72  ea. 

9x11  ft.  @  7.92  ea.  16x17  ft.  @  21.76  ea. 

8x15  ft.  @  9.60  eo.  16x18  ft.  @  23.04  ea. 

Reconditioned  15  oz.  Painter's  Drop  Cloths  .04'/j^ 
per  sq.  ft.  Assorted  Sizes.  Send  for  Catalog  &  Samples. 
Orders  sent  C.O.D.  or  Net  10  days  to  rated  firms. 

UPTON  SALES  CORP. 

351  W.  B’way,  N.  Y.  C.  COrtlandt  7-4604 


We  will  give  you  on  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electro  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  make  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electro.  Be  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today. 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA.  1  I  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


OWN  $50-A-DAY  BUSINESS 


Yes,  $50  a  day,  much  of  it 
profit,  doing  custom-grinding 
for  local  farmers,  with  a 

GEHL  Dir.ct-Driv.  PORTABLE  FEED  MILL 

Two  models — powered  by  special  Gasoline  or  Diesel 
motor  (illustrated)  or  by  truck  motor.  Terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties.  WRITE  for  free  booklet. 

GEHL  Bros.  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.PJ-2ll  West  Bend,  Wis. 


THE  BEST  SILO  YOU  CAN  BUY 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER- COBLESKILL,  N.Y. 


RELIABLE  MAN 


with  car  to  call  on 
farmers  booking  orders 
tor  nursery  stock.  We  give  you  complete  train¬ 
ing  at  our  expense.  In  1947  our  average  full  time 
man  made  $86  per  week  of  work.  To  arrange  for 
personal  interview  write  directly  to  C.  W.  Stuart 
&.  Co.,  Dept.  A.,  Newark,  New  York,  telling  us 
aoout  yourself, 


Improved  BLUE  BERRIES 

Delicious  U  .8.  Gov’t.  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  60  cents  Each,  $6.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing 
Aqe  $1.20  Each.  $12.00  per  Doz.  All  Prepaid.  LATEST 
NEW  INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  Pember¬ 
ton,  Atlantic.  Dixi,  Burlington,  Etc.  2  Yr.  Plants  $1.50 
Each,  $16.00  per  Doz.  3  Yr.  $2.50  Each,  $26.00  Doz. 
GEORGE  N.  MORSE,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


No 

Other 
Like  It! 


A  faster  brush  cutter  and 
wood  sawing  machine.  Pro-  . 
pels  itself  while  cutting 
saplingsand  brush. 7 II-P  motor.  Many  outstanding, 
exclusive  features.  Available  attachments:  sickle 
bar,  rotary  tiller,  sprayer,  air  compressor,  snow  plow  and 
pulley  for  belt  work.  Thousands  in  nse.  FREE  booklet. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-831  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


and  sanitary. 

•  Rigidly  constructed  for  years  of  service. 

•  Occupies  only  a  small  space. 

•  Easily  assembled  and  installed. 

•  All  sizes  available  from  6  can  racks  —  up. 

•  Order  today  or  write  for  free  folder  —  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment 


Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


DEPT. 


MADISON  3,  WISCONSIN 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 


AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

FALL  SOWING 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 

EDWARD  F.  DIDDLE 
SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST . 


BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


Until  10  years  ago  the  Johnsons  used 
all  alfalfa  for  legume  in  their  hayland. 
“We  found  it  like  apples,”  Wallace 
said.  “When  it  gets  to  a  certain  stage, 
it  has  to  be  harvested.  We  found,  also, 
that  it  would  be  gone  in  two  or  three 
years.  So,  on  a  3-acre  piece,  we  tried 
some  broadleat  birdsfoot  seed  that  Ray 
Bender  brought  in  from  Albany 
County.” 

The  trial  was  so  successful  that  it’s 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  their  entire 
farm  will  oe  in  trefoil.  They’ve  never 
bad  a  seeding  failure.  Seed  for  the  250 
acres  they  now  have  came  from  the 
3- acre  block.  They’ve  sold  seed  from  it, 
too — seed  that’s  bringing  $2.50  a  pound 
this  year! 

“Now,”  said  Wallace,  “we  can  do  our 
haying  just  about  when  we  want  to.” 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
birdsfoot  according  to  every  man  I  saw. 
“Birdsfoot  starts  slow  in  the  spring,” 
Wallace  continued,  “so  we  don’t  have 
to  hay  it  in  rainy  June.  We  can  do  it 
in  late  July  or  even  into  August  and 
pick  our  own  weather.  Birdsfoot  will 
stay  green  and  the  fine  stems  tender 
until  October  if  one  wants  to  wait  that 
long.” 

The  birdsfoot  program  works  especi¬ 
ally  well  for  the  Johnsons.  They  make 
grass  instead  of  corn  silage  to  avoid 
silo  filling  at  the  same  time  they  are 
harvesting  apples.  Due  to  the  long  life 
of  birdsfoot  and  with  no  need  for  a 
corn-grass  rotation,  there’ll  be  mighty 
little  plowing  done  on  their  place  once 
they  get  it  all  in  trefoil 

A  Slow  Starter 

The  reason  some  men  get  discour¬ 
aged  with  trefoil  was  well  illustrated 
at  the  Dennis  Wells  farm  at  Essex.  He 
showed  me  a  12-acre  piece  seeded  with¬ 
out  a  nurse  crop  this  spring.  I  had  to 
look  close  to  find  one  or  two  plants  per 
square  yard.  Ray  said  that  one  big 
mistake  which  has  given  birdsfoot  the 
reputation  of  being  a  hard  starter  is 
that  too  many  men  don’t  know  what  to 
look  for  or,  when  they  do  find  a  few 
shoots,  feel  the  crop  is  a  failure  and 
plow  it  up.  More  often  than  not,  it  is 
still  a  thin  stand  the  second  year  and 
it  is  wise  to  let  the  seed  pods  shatter 
before  pasturing  or  mowing  it.  But 
watch  it  from  then  on! 

Dennis  then  took  us  to  a  field  seed¬ 
ed  in  1946.  It,  too,  had  been  sparse. 
This  year,  though  it  had  been  pastured 
from  May  10  to  June  1,  it  was  a  mass 
of  birdsfoot  26  inches  high  from  one 
fence  to  the  other.  He  moved  the  cows 
out  June  1  because  he  wanted  to  har¬ 
vest  the  seed.  Afler  threshing,  the 
“straw”  will  go  in  his  hay  mow  to 
make,  according  to  Dennis,  “Some  of 
the  best  hay  my  Jerseys  ever  had.” 

Others  disagree  with  Dennis’  idea  of 
using  birdsfoot  for  hay  after  it  has 
been  threshed,  claiming  that  too  many 
leaves  are  lost.  Most  men  use  it  for 
bedding.  Dennis  has  been  growing 
birdsfoot  since  1942.  He  has  70  acres 
and  eventually  will  have  his  whole  150 
acres  of  tillable  land  seeded  to  trefoil- 
timothy,  or  trefoil-brome  grass. 

Ray  has  thought  for  some  time  that 
because  it  is  late  maturing,  timothy  is 
the  best  grass  to  sow  with  birdsfoot. 
He  recommends  5  pounds  of  broadleaf 
birdsfoot  and  4  to  6  pounds  of  timothy 
to  the  acre.  However,  after  seeing 
wonderful  results  obtained  by  John 
Gough  and  Walt  Smith,  both  of  West- 
port,  he’s  beginning  to  think  that 
brome  grass  might  be  an  even  better 
companion  crop.  The  trefoil  does  well 
when  seeded  alone  but  lodges  badly 
when  there  is  no  grass  to  help  hold  up 
the  tender  young  stems. 

Seed  Hard  to  Harvest 

Don’t  get  the  idea  that  you  can  rush 
out  and  sow  a  bunch  of  trefoil  and  be¬ 
come  a  millionaire  in  a  few  years  by 
selling  the  seed.  I  was  nursing  kindred 


thoughts  when  I  looked  at  a  17-acre 
field  of  almost  100  per  cent  birdsfoot 
on  the  Ray  Vaughn  farm  at  Essex 
Wallace  Johnson  had  threshed  200 
pounds  to  the  acre  off  his  old  three- 
acre  patch  one  year,  so  I  was  busy 
multiplying  aloud,  200  times  17  acres 
times  $2  50  a  pound,  when  Ray  stopped 
me. 

“In  the  first  place,”  he  cautioned, 
“you  can  expect  only  75  to  80  pounds 
per  acre,  and  then  only  if  you  are 
lucky.  Since  birdsfoot  seed  pods  ripen 
throughout  the  summer,  it  is  tricky  to 
decide  just  when  the  most  seed  is 
ready.  You  have  to  mow  and  windrow 
and  then  combine  it.  If  you  should 
get  a  rain,  or  if  a  real  dry  wind  puffs 
across  the  field,  your  yield  can  drop 
right  down  to  nothing.” 

Earl  R.  Frisbie  was  busy  with  a  hay. 
baling  crew  when  we  reached  his  place 
a  few  miles  out  of  Westport.  The  hay 
down  was  part  alfalfa  ana  part  birds- 
loot,  which  gave  him  a  good  chance  to 
show  me  that  birdsfoot,  because  of  its 
tender,  thin  stems,  cures  much  faster 
than  the  tougher  stemmed  alfalfa.  Eari 
has  83  acres  of  birdsfoot  now  and  sows 
more  in  oats  each  year. 

“With  trefoil,”  he  stated,  “I  can 
wait  until  the  weather  is  right  and 
then  do  my  haying  in  a  week.  It  used 
to  drag  out  for  several  weeks.  Trefoil 
stays  green  so  long  that  last  year,  on 
Sept.  20,  when  I  ran  short  of  com  for 
my  silos,  I  finished  filling  with  birds¬ 
foot  after  it  had  been  combined  for 
seed.  I  think  the  cows  liked  it  better 
than  the  poor  corn  silage  at  that.” 

Birdsfoot  is  seldom  more  than  26  to 
28  inches  tall.  It  grows  in  such  a  pro¬ 
fuse  mass,  once  it  has  a  good  start, 
that  it  affords  good  summer  pasture  on 
land  that  for  years  past  supported 
little  more  than  goldenrod  or  chicory 
Earl’s  brother,  Robert  Frisbie,  pastured 
28  head  of  Holsteins  all  summer  on  a 
13-acre  piece.  On  Aug.  4,  it  was  still  in 
good  enough  shape  so  that  he  laid  plan? 
to  harvest  seed  this  year. 

The  story  was  the  same  at  Eari 
Phinney’s  and  Ed  Decker’s  farms  in 
Wadhams,  at  Sherman  Mather’s  in 
Whallonsburg,  and  at  other  places  we 
stopped. 

Started  in  Albany 

Birdsfoot  is  said  to  have  arrived  in 
this  country  from  Europe  in  the  last 
century,  traveling  over  here  in  ships’ 
ballast  that  was  dumped  along  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson.  However,  it 
wasn’t  until  the  1930’s  that  Albany 
County  farmers  began  developing  the 
legume  that  grew  “wild”  in  their  fields. 
It  got  its  real  start  in  1936  when  Al¬ 
bany  farmers  organized  the  Eastern 
New  York  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Growers 
Cooperative  for  the  distribution  of  seed. 
People  like  Leland  Cook  and  Mrs.  Flos¬ 
sie  Arnold  and  others  around  the  area 
between  Preston  Hollow  and  Knox  had 
stands  30  years  old  producing  3  to  4 
tons  per  acre! 

Walter  Mason,  former  Albany  coun¬ 
ty  agent,  now  retired,  was  assistant 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
agent  when  birdsfoot  was  “discovered” 
in  his  county.  He  served  for  a  time  as 
secretary  of  the  trefoil  co-op.  Walter 
told  me  there  must  be  more  than  2,000 
acres  of  the  legume  in  Albany  County. 

Ray  Bender  had  been  interested  in 
birdsfoot  for  some  time  before  he  went 
clown  to  Preston  Hollow  in  1938  and 
bought  seed  for  trial  in  Essex  County. 
That  year  he  had  five  farmers  try  it 
in  small  plots.  At  only  one  place — Du- 
ward  Mason’s  of  Keeseville — was  it 
sown  on  clay.  It’s  in  clay  soils  that  the 
best  results  have  been  obtained. 

Ten  years  of  watching,  developing 
and  promoting  his  favorite  crop  has 
led  Bender  to  believe  that  in  broadleaf 
trefoil  he  has  the  best  answer  to  im¬ 
proving  pasture  and  hay  land. 

> ow  Called  Empire  Loins 

The  New  York  State  Seed  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  this  year  adopted  the 
name  Empire  Lotus  for  the  New  York 
broadleaf  trefoil.  The  new  name  is  de¬ 
signed  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  nar. 
rowleaf  trefoil  which  is  prolific  along 
the  Hudson  and  with  European  vari¬ 
eties.  Many  Essex  and  Albany  men  are 
growing  certified  Empire  Lotus  this 
year,  carefully  roguing  fields  to  keep 
weed  content  at  a  minimum. 

Ray  advises  men  with  heavy  land  or 
pasture  they  don’t  want  to  plow  every 
few  years  to  try  a  small  piece  of  tre¬ 
foil.  He  claims  having  a  field  of  it  is 
like  having  money  in  the  bank — you 
don't  have  to  harvest  it  at  a  given  time 
but  it’s  there  when  you  need  it  for 
either  hay  or  pasture. 

Drawing  on  his  own  experience  and 
that  of  men  with  2,000  acres  of  birds- 
foct,  Ray  offers  these  don’ts: 

Don’t  sow  birdsfoot  if  you  plan  to 
rotate  crops — it’s  too  hard  to  establish 
and  too  low  in  yield  the  first  year. 

Don’t  sow  it  with  a  legume — the  frail 
plants  can’t  compete. 

Don’t  sow  it  on  land  which  has  been 
manured  during  the  past  two  years — 
it’s  apt  to  contain  too  many  weed  anu 
other  plant  seeds.  Use  manure,  if  at  all 
only  after  it  has  had  two  summers 
growth. 

Don’t  sow  it  on  light  sandy  soils. 

Advantages  he  lists  for  trefoil  in¬ 
clude:  (1)  long  life;  (2)  drouth  resist¬ 
ant  when  well  established;  (3)  a  high 
protein  forage  that  grows  well  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  makes  an  excellent  permanent 
midsummer  feed;  (4)  it  reaches  its 
best  hay  stage  later  than  clover  or  al¬ 
falfa,  thus  lengthening  the  season  for 
making  “early  cut”  hay;  (5)  it  will 
survive  with  less  lime  than  alfalfa  and 
will  grow  on  soil  too  low  in  fertility 
or  too  poorly  drained  for  alfalfa. 

Seeding  Suggestions 

Bender  suggests  for  seeding:  Prepare 
a  good,  fine,  firm  seedbed.  Use  super¬ 
phosphate  always  (300  to  500  pounds 
of  20%  to  the  acre)  and  lime  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Be  sure  to  treat  the  seed  with 
the  proper  and  fresh  inoculant.  Ray 
suggests  mixing  an  equal  amount  of 
cornstarch  with  the  inoculant  as  this 
feeds  the  bacteria  while  the  plants  are 
getting  established. 

The  earlier  in  the  spring  that  sowing 
can  be  done  in  a  well  prepared  seed 
ted,  the  better.  Sow  shallow,  not  more 
than  a  half  inch.  A  cultipacker-seeder 
is  ideal  but  drills  that  drop  seed  back 
of  the  discs  are  satisfactory,  as  are 
Cyclone  or  wheelbarrow  seeders.  Drills 
that  drop  seed  in  front  of  discs  or  run 
it  down  drill  spouts  will  cover  most 
°f  the  seed  too  deep. 

Since  birdsfoot  starts  slowly,  don’t 
drown  it  with  a  heavy  “nurse”  crop. 
Oats  seem  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
hut  use  only  5  pecks  to  the  acre  with 
cither  straight,  birdsfoot  or  birdsfoot- 
gi'ass  combination.  Best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  oats  are  grazed  off 
early.  Some  men  haye  had  good  results 
sowing  oats  and  combining  them. 

,f  you  seed  without  a  “nurse”  crop, 
it  is  wise  to  clip  the  stand  about  three 
uiches  high  one  or  more  times  to  reduce 


weed  competition. 

When  stands  are  established,  super¬ 
phosphate  should  be  applied  every 
three  or  four  years.  Ray  says  that  to 
be  sure  of  a  permanent  hay  field  it  is 
wise  about  once  every  four  years  to  let 
blossoms  ripen  before  cutting. 

It’s  better  not  to  graze  birdsfoot  too 
closely,  but  I  saw  some  fields  that 
looked  as  though  goats  had  given  them 
a  going  over.  Ray  showed  me  one 
patch  which  had  been  grazed  this  way 
six  years,  but  kept  coming.  He  also 
showed  me  colored  pictures  of  frost- 
heaved  trefoil  plainly  showing  their  new 
crowns  were  growing  out  of  the  old 
roots  to  replace  the  exposed  growth 
killed  by  frost' 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  can  be  cut  but  once 
a  season,  but  that  one  cutting  (best  at 
the  time  of  full  bloom)  will  give  two 
to  four  tons  of  fine  stemmed  leafy  hay 
per  acre.  Unlike  alfalfa,  trefoil  does 
not  produce  a  second  or  a  third  crop 
of  new  shoots,  but  continues  to  grow 
at  the  end  of  the  stems.  This  is  why 
cutting  can  be  delayed  without  much 
loss  in  food  value. 

As  far  as  food  value  is  concerned, 
chemical  analysis  of  hay  and  pastures 
shows  a  feeding  value  very  similar  to 
alfalfa.  Trefoil  seems  to  be  between 
the  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa  in 
feed  value.  The  aftermath’s  feed  value 
is  comparable  to  wild  white  clover. 

Ray  says,  “Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a 
day.  If  you  want  permanent  hay  land 
and  pasture  that  will  have  a  legume  in 
it  for  years  to  come,  give  birdsfoot  a 
chance.  You  won’t  get  much  for  two 
yeai’s,  but  it’s  worth  waiting  for.” 
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in  Niagara  County,  New  York,  where  I 
live,  595  wheat  seems  to  shatter  more 
seriously  than  Yorkwin.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  grow  Yorkwin  rather  than  595? 

Tests  have  shown  that  595  wheat  has 
a  more  substantial  straw  than  Yorkwin 
and,  on  the  average,  yields  better.  It  is 
probable  that  in  your  area  the  winds 
are  a  little  heavier  than  they  are  in 
some  sections,  which  may  account  for 
the  heavier  shattering.  Yorkwin  is 
still  a  very  good  wheat  and  if  the 
shattering  is  serious,  the  shift  to  York¬ 
win  would  seem  to  be  a  good  move. 

I  had  a  chance  to  get  some  nice  rasp¬ 
berry  plants  from  a  neighbor.  This  sum¬ 
mer  some  of  the  canes  have  shown  a  ring 
close  to  the  top.  Is  this  anything  which 
would  make  it  inadvisable  to  set  out 
these  plants? 

These  rings  are  not  caused  by  a  dis¬ 
ease  but  by  an  insect  known  as  the 
l’aspberry  cane  borer.  These  insects 
can  be  controlled  by  cutting  off  the 
canes  below  the  spot  where  the  insect 
is  located  and  burning  the  canes. 

A  great  danger  in  getting  plants 
from  a  neighbor  is  that  they  may  be 
affected  with  a  virus  disease  which  will 
cut  your  yield  drastically.  Nurseries 
are  inspected  by  State  officials  and  you 
are  much  surer  of  getting  plants  from 
them  which  will  give  you  good  results. 


Sez  Zeke:  My  wife  s  new  kitchen  is  pretty  and  neat, 
I  make  lots  of  money — with  BLENN  on  my  wheat”. 


Blenn 


Swift’s 

j  Specialized  Crop  Maker  J 

Zeke  is  naturally  proud  of  his 
modern  farm  home — and  of  his 
profitable  crops  that  paid  for  it. 
Like  many  successful  farmers, 
he  relies  on  BLENN,  Swift’s 
specialized  crop  maker.  BLENN 
helps  grow  wheat  that  yields’ way 
above  average  in  bushels  and 
quality.  Its  balanced  combina¬ 
tion  of  growth  elements  promotes 
steady  growth,  sturdier  plants. 

For  free-stooling  wheat,  wide- 
spreading  root  systems,  stiff,  uni¬ 
form  straw  and  long  heads  filled 
with  plump  kernels,  use  BLENN 
this  fall.  It  gives  your  wheat  an 


extra  boost  that  means  extra 
dollars  next  harvest.  BLENN 
helps  your  clover  and  other  seed- 
ings  get  a  good  start.  Order 
BLENN  now  from  your  Author¬ 
ized  Swift  Agent. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


Buy  at  the  sign  of 
the  RED  STEER 


SAVE  THAT  SILO! 


Save  money,  too!  If  your  present  wood  stave  silo 
is  out  of  shape,  weakened,  or  even  collapsed 

REBUILD  IT  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY 

1  Good  material  in  your  present  silo  —  for  economy. 

2  Silafelt  — for  insulation. 

3  Crainelox  spiral  “wrap-around”— for  STRENGTH, 
added  insulation,  and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be  stronger  than 
ever,  warmer  than  ever.  And  no  steel  hoops  to 
tighten  or  bother  with. 

For  complete  information,  without  obligation, 
write  Craine — makers  of  the  World’s  Finest  Silos. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoqdstavE  •  TriplewaiL 


Secu/Utif 

CRAINE 

'OetZed  J. 'miltz 

SILOS 


Half  a  century  of  successful  experience 
goes  into  the  building  of  every  Craine 
silo  and  every  CRAINELOX  Rebuilt  Silo. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

928  Pine  St.,  •  Norwich,  New  York 
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Along  the  last  of  August  we  found  a 
mass  of  caterpillars  on  an  apple  tree  in 
the  back  yard.  They  have  a  resemblance 
to  tent  caterpillars  but  we  always  thought 
they  appeared  only  in  the  spring.  How 
can  they  be  controlled? 

From  your  description  this  insect  is 
known  as  the  fall  web  worm.  They  do 
not  usually  bother  trees  that  have  been 
sprayed  regularly.  The  nests  can  be  cut 
cut  and  burned  or  the  worms  can  be 
poisoned  by  spraying  or  dusting  with 
lead  arsenate  or  DDT. 

I  suspect  that  my  cauliflower  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  deficiency  of  boron.  What  are 
the  symptoms? 

Cauliflower  on  ground  lacking  boron 
often  have  hollow  stems.  The  heads 
also  usually  decay  prematurely.  Use  of 
50  pounds  or  even  less  of  borax  per 
acre  will  handle  Ihis  trouble. 
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No  more  sprouts! 
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B  efore  storing  your  potatoes,  dust  them 

*  'ifjjfyj i  jmm 

with  Barsprout*  Sprout  Inhibitor, 

and  they’ll  stay  firm,  farm-fresh  and 

flavorful  for  as  long  as  a  year.  This 

means  no  more  losses  in  moisture, 

weight  or  flavor  due  to  sprouting  when 

‘  ******  $ 

potatoes  lie  in  storage. 

Economical.  A  12 -oz.  sifter-top  can- 

ister  of  Barsprout  costs  only  $1.00, 

■ v  lisK  Ml.  A 

protects  8  bushels  of  potatoes.  Large 

,  3*  llik  AH 

economy  sizes  also  available. 

g  ■  ...  (gak 
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Al  your  supplier,  or  write 

Ik  * 
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American  Cyanamid  Company 

'mix 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

30- A  Rockefeller  Plaza  *  New  Y ork  2G,  N-  Y. 

#  Trademark 

(506)  18 
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|  HOLSTEIN  1 

2  SERVICE  AGE  SONS 

of  the  great  proved  sire,  Inka  Supreme 
Posch.  Their  dams  are  from  500  lb.  fat 
cow  families  (2x)  and  have  4  genera¬ 
tions  of  highly  proven  sires. 

C.  F.  CROWE 

Dryden,  New  York 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


BULLS  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
Bwkw  tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SiMITH  Sherburne,  N.  V 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Otters  tor  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires;  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R  A  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON  Fort  Plain  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  25  large  first  and  second  calt  Reg.  Hol¬ 
steins  due  in  July,  Aug.,  Sept.  One  registered  Bull 
ready  lor  service.  A  few  heifer  anu  bull  calves.  Sister 
of  one  herd  sire  is  World  Champion  Jr  3-yr  old 
producer.  Herd  Accredited  and  Vaccinated. 

Lonergan  Brothers,  Phone:  20-J,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE —  Bull  born  October  1947.  Grand¬ 
son  of  Dougiasron  Prince  Royal  and  Cru¬ 
sader  s  Marguerite  8  Ur  -r.  4,  olif  am.  uom 
made  tfoo/tn  4o0f  Jr.  2  jOpL  2x,  is  aaugn- 
ter  of  Foremost  peacemaker  140  A.R.  daugh¬ 
ters,  World  Record,  and  is  7/8  sister  to  Worid 
Recora  jr.  A  iuuf  ana  World  Record  Sr.  3. 
3Q5C  2x  762  lbs.  fat.  Also  a  tew  choice 
heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


miowN  swiss  | 

25  Vaccinated 

Bred  and  open  Brown  Swiss 
Heifers.  Come  and  see  them. 

WINGOOD  FARMS 
Guilford,  New  York 


REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  FOR  SALE 

Cows,  Heifers  and  calves  accredited  and  vaccinated. 

HOFER  BROS. 

ROSCOE,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 
Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-J1 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  olOODTESiED  hol-IEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CmRLOaD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows  f.^.f^eKSi 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2010 


EAn  caIC  High  class  grade  and  oure 
■UK  vALk  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


FOR  SALE:  150  head  of  blood  tested  fresh  and 
forward  first  calf  heifers.  Weighing  from  900  to 
1200  pounds.  Phono  5531  or  6791. 

J.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

|  ABERDEEN  -  A  JV  G  U  S  | 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  females,  all  ages  from  heifers 
to  older  cows  with  calves  at  side.  Registered,  accredited, 
negative  and  calthood  vaccinated.  Quality  stock  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  breeding. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  A  few  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers. 
Also  a  few  registered  cows  with  calves  at  side. 
Phone:  Auburn.  257I-M2 

W.  R.  VAN  SICKLE,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


BEAUTIFUL  SWISS  Saancn  17  mo.  old  milking  doe. 
Fresh  June  24;  best  of  breed  at  Eastern  N.  Y.  Goat 
Club  Show,  sponsored  by  AMGRA,  Aug.  1948.  Sired  by 
Ludwig  of  Sunnyslope,  out  of  Swissbell  Judy.  A  plea¬ 
sure  to  milk.  Priced  $125.00. 

W.  RAUCH,  R.  2,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 

j  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

FOR  SALE:  Red-hearted  cedar  posts,  poles,  grape- 
stakes,  all  sizes,  lengths,  sound,  straight,  FOB  or  de¬ 
livered,  Quantity  seasoned. 

F.  G.  FLETCHER  Norwood,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  3000  Cedar  posts  7  feet  long. 

None  less  than  3  inches  top  end.  Average 
4  to  6  top  end.  Price  18  cents. 

N.  G.  BUCK  Winthrop.  New  York 


SWINE 

POULTRY 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Bigger  and  better  pigs  properly  weaned  ano 
vaccinated.  .tester  Whites  Chester  Berk¬ 

shire  Lheste,  Yorkshire.  6  wks.  old  $12.50 

7  to  8  $13.00.  10  wks.  $15.00  ea.  including 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of  50 
to  100  oigs 

SAMUEL  RUGGIEW 

P.  O.  BOX  6  WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 

RICHQUAUTY  LEGR“ 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  T. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXiNciON,  MASS. — TEL.  1085. 
Shippers  of  top  Quality  voung  pigs 

6-7  wks.  old  $11.00  each. 

8-9  wks.  old  $12.00  each. 

10  wks.,extras  $12.50  each. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  Berx&nire  &  O.  i. 
shipped  C.  O.  O.  on  approval.  Carefully  crat¬ 
ed  and  selected  to  jlease  vou. 

Dryden  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

All  large  healthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating. 
Chester  Whites.  BerKShire  &  Chester  Cross 
or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  8  to  9  weeks 
oid  SiO.UO  ea.,  12  wks.  old  $15.00  ea.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.O.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  It  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  n 
is  /it  extra  for  each.  No  charge  tor  crating. 

WALTER  LUX 

44  Arlington  Rd.  Woburn,  Mass. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  -  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  -  Pul- 
•orum  Clean.  Early  maturing  heavy 

producers.  New  Hampshires  Barred 

Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  A.  Phone  504.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Rugged  Pigs-New  England  Grown 

Cne*,er  wnne,  Chesrer-berixsmre  Yorkshire- 
wnesier,  tew  Duroc  cross. 

6-  7  weeks  $1 1.00 

7-  8  "  12.uu  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece 

9-10  "  13.00  extra  if  desired 

.snip  one  or  more  >.uu  cnecx  or  money  order. 
No  charge  crating. 

CAKL  ANDERSON 

Virginia  Rd.  Concord,  Mass. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYER 5 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DUR0C  SWINE.  Sired  by  outstanding 
hoar  Square  Arion.  His  sire  Model  Square.  They  have 
deep  bouies,  broad  backs  and  rrom  goou  litters.  They 
will  grow  and  are  tit  to  show  anywhere.  We  aim  to 

please. 

H.  li.  SINCEBAUGH,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  opring  Boars,  also  8-10 
weeks  oiu  boars.  Sow  pigs  sired  by  Master  Latch 
Grand  Cnampion  Boar  at  Tompkins  County  Fair. 

Bonnie  View  Farm  A.  G.  Sinsebauqh 

Ithaca,  New  York 

ZIMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

aatistacuon  guaranieea.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

BOX  C.  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

|  SHEEP 

SHEEP 

We  offer  for  sale  several  young  regis¬ 
tered  Shropshire  breeding  ewes,  excellent 
blood  lines.  Priced  right. 

MAL-A-BAR  FARM 
Westbrook,  Connecticut 

READY  TO  LAY  PULLETS 

September  Delivery  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
and  R.  1.  Reds  Range  Reared — From  U.  S. 
Certified  Flocks  Vaccinated  for  Pox- 
Tracheitis-New  Castle — Write  for  Prices. 

WENE  CHICKS  FARMS 

Vineland,  New  Jersey 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS 

Yearling  ewes,  two  and  three  year  old 
ewes.  These  are  with  a  Rock  Ram  now. 
Also  ram  and  ewe  lambs  by  a  Rock  ram, 
exceptionally  well  grown. 

STUART  W.  PEASE 

Mumtord,  New  York 

WEIDNER  White  Leghorns 

Established  1921.  Famous  tor  their  hardi¬ 
ness  and  high  production. 

Write  for  price  list. 

Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son 
West  Shokan  Rte.  2,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Hampshire  ram  3  years  old.  Best  of 
breeding.  Proven  sire  of  top  quality  lambs.  Good  size 
and  well  wooled.  Also  a  few  young  registered  ewes. 

M.  ALEXANDER  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP — ALL  BREEDS:  Choice  breeding  ewes,  feeder 
iambs,  rams.  Desirable  quality.  Reasonable. 

ARNOLD  C.  O'BRIEN  SHEEP  CO. 

South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder 

BOX  A,  E.  R.  STONE  &  SON.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
ir  protit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Fair  View  Shropshires.  Registered  year¬ 
ling  rams.  Sired  by  a  210  lb.  Affolter  Ram.  The  kind 
tnat  bring  twins  and  profits.  Satisfied  customers  in  five 
states  last  year.  Shipped  on  approval. 

RUSSELL  E.  LUCE  East  Lansino,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Groton  385J2 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire’s,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red  and  Sex- 
linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  5.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

GERALD  BOICE.  BOX  A.  TIVOLI.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS 

Choice  selected  yearlings  of  the  right  type 
and  best  of  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY 

West  Hill,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W.  WOLCOTT.  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE:  Pure-bred  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes. 
We  are  ottering  some  yearling  and  two  year  old  extra 
fine  quality  Shropshire  Rams,  also  few  yearling  Ewes. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider. 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearling  rams  sired  by 
230  pound  first  prize  ram  at  Ohio  State  Show.  Well 
grown  thrifty  rams  with  heavy  fleeces.  Also  two  good 
Oxford  yearling  rams.  Come  and  see  them. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  Lodi,  New  York 

RABBITS 

FOR  TOP  QUALITY  Shropshire  &  Rambouillet 
Rams  with  Championship  breeding.  Write  or 
visit  Twin  Pine  Farm. 

KENNETH  T.  MOORE 

R.  2  Nichols,  New  York 

Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealand* 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  breu 
tor  meat,  fur  and  fancy  R.O.P  Stands  for  the  bes* 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P  Rabbitry  Willard  St..  Leominster  Mass 

EMPLOYMENT 

FARM  PRODUCE 

JCI  D  lAJAMTEfl  can  use  a  few  aood  hano 

nCLr  VVHIXIEU  milkers,  single  or  married 

Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men 
APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  >■ 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY,  New  York  State  Cheddar  Cheese 
Ripe,  Creamy,  and  Tangy.  Prices  postpaid:  Midgets 
(weight  approx.  5  lbs.)  $4.00.  Picnics  (weight  approx. 
ll'/2  lbs.)  $9.00. 

SAUQU0IT  VALLEY  Farmers  Co-operative,  Inc. 

491  French  Road  Utica  4,  New  York 

FARM  ER- H  E  RDSM  AN  on  modern  Holstein  farm,  west¬ 
ern  New  York.  Small  family  with  full-time  working  son 
or  board  man.  Good  milker  required.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  future  to  reliable,  capable  workman  Attrac¬ 
tive  tenant  house,  conveniences.  Also  need  single  man. 
Write  Box  514-M  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

FANCY  CRAB  APPLES:  for  Jell  or  Pickling, 

8  lbs.  $1.35.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid. 
WAYNE  FRUIT  FARMS  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beautv 
with  friendly  disposition,  intelligent.  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-12.  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD  Locke  N  Y 


GERMAN  SiHEPHERD  PUPPIES  Championship  blooo 
lines,  all  around  farm  and  watch  dog.  real  pal  to 
grow  up  with  the  children.  AKC  eligible. 

ANSE  FAUCETT  Penn  Yon,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Man,  Woman,  Child.  He’s  wonderful  company.  Quality 
intelligent,  sturdy,  natural  hunters.  $20-$25. 

A.  LUETTGENS  R.  D.  1  Freehold,  N.  J 

FOR  SALE:  A  three  yr.  old  male  beagle  rabbit  hound 
who  is  well  broke  and  a  good  hunter.  He  is  vacci¬ 
nated  for  rabies. 

ERNEST  E.  SMITH,  R.  D.  1.  Deposit.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Six  Reg.  St.  Bernard  pups.  8  wks.  old. 
Cheap  for  auick  sale. 

MRS.  IVAN  HARRISON,  Greene,  S.  R.  3,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE 

A.K.C.  Registered  Collie  pups,  reasonable. 
WM.  GENSLER,  Jr.  Brewerton.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Central  Square  15F11 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  few  good  ones  left, 
stud  service  and  grown  trained  dogs  for  sale  from  the 
home  of  obedience — trained  Shepherds  with  good  dis¬ 
positions. 

ELLIOTTONA  KENNELS,  Wheelock.  Vt 

|  EQUIPMENT  | 

FOR  SALE:  Gehl  Field  Harvester  with  both  corn  and 
hay  attachments.  Also  blower  for  same. 

WILL  DUNHAM _ Phone  11R13  Tioga.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Caterpillar  15  tractor.  Handles  three 
fourteen  inch  plows  easily.  Has  power  take-off,  will 
run  field  chopper,  etc. 

george  p.  McDonalds 

Augusta,  New  Jersey 

|  SEEPS  1 

SEED  CORNELL  59S  WHEAT  CERTIFIED 
JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS 
Ludlowville  New  Tork. 

Phone:  Poplar  Ridge  3610 


FOR  SALE 

Certified  Seed  Cornell  595  Wheat. 
MARK  CHAMBERLAIN  &  SONS 
Wyoming,  New  York 

|  PLANTS  &  BULBS  1 

Latham  red  raspberry  plants  for  October 
planting.  Save  time  for  spring's  work  by 
planting  in  fall.  Proved  successful.  50 
for  $5.00,  100  for  $9.00,  500  for  $40. 
Smaller  sire— half  price.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed,  postpaid. 

IVAN  L.  STANTON  Johnson,  Vermont 


hlox-S'pecia!  Collection — 10  choice  varieties  $1. 
pink  shell  flower  25c,  Monkshood  25c.  3  pink  garden 
cepers — 25c.  Vanishing  Lily  25c,  Hardy  Primrose  25c. 
>  Double  White  Narcissus  40c.  Postpaid. 

LICE  MILLER  Andes,  New  York 


AY  CONSUMER:  Get  your  orders  in  early  tor  good 
ade  early  cut  field  baled  hay  and  save  handling  ex- 
nses  Also  large  platform  trailer  available  for  return 


Plain 


R. 


J. 

D. 


W.  CHRISTMAN 
4.  New  York. 


fel.  47-282 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


m  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cosh  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET  ALBANY.  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  HEAVE  REMEDY 


(H.  R.  Pdr.) 

iranteed  quick  relief  in  treatment  of  ’Heavef  in 
ses  and  Mules.  THIS  IS  A  POWDER.  EAST  iu 
ED.  Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  I 
t  directions  only  $3.75  post-paid  AunTHEH 

-CIAL:  Worm  powder  for  horses-mules.  anui 
Sv  to  cccn  nnwnm  lust  snread  on  feed,  seno 


Nam  Ron  Chemical  Company 
Box  208  Northampton. 


EYO  RS  cl nT  ind '  Sjg 

Sections  6  to  10  ft.  long.,  12  ‘ ’VpcTuire- 
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COME  TO  THESE  SALES 

under  the  management  of 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  C01PTY  C’UB  SALE 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25 

Fair  Grounds.  GOUVcRrvE  iR  N  t.  37  miles 
north  of  Watertown,  on  Route  U.  S.  11. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  60 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tented,  many  oalfhood 
vaccinated,  selected  by  competent  committee  from 
32  leading  herds  of  the  county.  40  Milkers — 15 
Bred  and  Open  Heifers — 5  ’Service  Age  Bulls. 

Sale  in  large  tent,  starting  at  12:30  P.M. 

Catalogs  at  the  ringside. 

KENNETH  LOUCKS,  Chairman  Selection  Com¬ 
mittee,  Hermon,  N.  Y. 


WAYNE-0  TARI0  CLUB  SALE 

MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER  27 

Fair  Grounds  PALMYRA,  N.  Y.,  on  Route 
31  and  25  miles  east  of  Rochester. 

65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  65 

A  magnificent  ottering,  carefully  selected  for  type 
—pedigree — and  production. 

30  First  Calf  Heifers,  due  at  sale  time 
26  Cows,  fresh  or  ready 
6  Yearlings 

3  Very  High-Class  Bulls 

All  from  T.B.  Accredited  herds,  negative  to  blood 
test,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated,  milkers  mastitis 
tested. 

Sale  includes  complete  dispersal  of  24  head  of 
GEORGE  E.  FRANCIS,  Jr„  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  — 
production  records,  classified  for  type  and  very  out¬ 
standing. 

SEARCH  AS  LONG  AS  YOU  WISH**GO  WHERE 
YOU  WILL**  YOU  CANNOT  DUPLICATE  THIS 
OFFERING. 

Sale  starts  promptly  at  noon,  lunch  served.  Held 
in  a  big  tent,  rain  or  shine. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  CLUB  'ALE 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29 

Fair  Grounds,  DUNKIRK,  NEW  YORK. 
60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  mastitis  tested,  many 
eligible  for  Penna. 

Offerings  selected  by  competent  judge  and  com¬ 
mittee  from  Chautauqua  County  best  herds,  featuring 
fresh  and  close  springers  with  some  service  age  bulls. 

Sale  in  big  tent  starting  at  noon. 

MARK  J.  HASKINS,  Chairman,  Jamestown,  N.  Y, 


10th 


EASTERN  NFW  YORK 
CLUB  SALE 

SATURDxVY,  OCTOBER  2 


Fair  Grounds,  RHINEBECK,  Dutchess  County, 
New  York. 


60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

50  Fresh  and  Close  Springers.  A  few  service  age 
bulls.  Some  heifers.  Every  animal  hand-picked  from 
leading  herds  of  Eastern  New  York.  A  great  offer¬ 
ing.  Sale  at  12:00  Noon,  in  large  tent. 


HUNTTING  WINANS,  Chairman,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


BIG  COMBINATION  SALE 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4 
SCHAGHTICOKE,  NEW  YORK, 
on  the  Washington  Co.  Fa:r  Grounds. 
80  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  80 

First  Annual  Holser’s  Valley  Sale  of  40 
head,  featuring  daughters  of  the  Gold 
Medal,  SENSATION  MARATHON  LAD— 
high  records — show  type — bred  to  bulls  of 
the  famous  Burke  breeding. 

CHESTER  H.  FOOTE,  Ft.  Edward,  N.  Y.  with 
one  of  Washington  County’s  greatest 
herds,  will  disperse  all  of  his  milkers. 
HERD  AVERAGE,  2  time  milking,  on  34 
cows  last  year  was  452  lb.  fat — 3.7'%, — 
12,210  lb.  milk. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.,  rain  or  shine. 
JOHN  H.  HOLSER,  CHESTER  H.  FOOTE. 

Troy,  N.  Y.  Ft.  Edward,  N.  Y. 


ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  SALES  AUCTIONEERED 
AND  MANAGED  BY 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


JT1 1  P  completely  destroyed  our  barns  and 
*  *-  produce,  and  ill  hedffh  necessitates 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 
of  our  JERSEY  HERD 

built  up  over  the  past  twelve  years. 

Our  herd  consists  of  11  or  12  registered  milch  cows 
and  6  or  7  grade  cows  of  excellent  background  and 
production:  1  four-ycar-old  Registered  bull;  1  five- 
montli  registered  bull  calf;  registered  heifers  as  follows: 
-  three-year-olds;  2  two-year-olds;  2  yearlings;  1  flve- 
wonth  calf. 

Former  herd  sire  Cornell  Pedro  King  was  sired  by 
rearo  of  Silver  Spring  Farm  and  bought  from  Cornell 
university.  Present  four-year-old  herd  sire  is  from  this 
“®£hell  Pedro  King. 

h  five-month-old  registered  bull  calf  was  sired 
5?  fulpail  Wonder  Advancer  formerly  of  Silver  Spring 
ta™>  now  of  Upwey  Farms,  Vt. 

anH66  heifers  just  freshened  and  two  more  heifers 
ts  „,even  milch  cows  will  freshen  between  now  and 
jne  first  of  the  year.  Over  60%  of  the  milch  cows  are 
J:®  years  old  or  younger.  The  last  D.H.I.A.  yearly 
lest  (March  to  March)  was  5.30  butter  fat. 
tests  berd  is  entlrely  negative  to  Bang’s  and  T.  B. 

We  are  looking  for  a  suitable  home  for  this  herd. 

Price  $6500. 

.  MR.  and  MRS  ERLE  M.  BILLINGS 
n„  Newark*,  Wayne  County,  New  York 

uur  farm  is  a  half  mile  from  the  last  east  traffic  light 
n  Newark  on  the  Blue  Cut  road.— Telephone:  443M 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


I’M  IN  Ndw  England  during  this 
nation-wide  heat  wave.  Sure,  it’s  hot 
here  too,  but  all  ages  from  great- 
grandmas  to  babies  have  the  opportun. 
ity— and  take  it — to  go  to  a  nearby 
lake,  pond,  or  river  for  at  least  an 
hour  or  two  these  hot  days. 

A  prosperous,  hard-working  New 
Hampshire  farmer  said  to  me  yesterday 
“in”  Highland  Lake:  “Your  conscience 
doesn’t  bother  you  when  you  are  caught 
in  the  lake  in  the  middle  of  an  after¬ 
noon  like  this.”  That  old  New  England 
conscience  creeping  out!  It  must  be 
tough  to  live  with  one  of  them. 

Things  everywhere  are  looking  won¬ 
derful.  Whether  or  not  we  cry  about 
inflation  and  high  costs,  the  country 
looks  prosperous.  And  while  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  apprehension  about  the 
future,  most  people  apparently  are  not 
too  worried. 

Every  traveler  I  have  met,  whether 
or  not  he  has  been  to  the  West  Coast 
and  back  or  is  just  up  from  the  South, 
asks  the  same  question:  “Where  is  all 
the  livestock  ?  We  see  none  in  pastures 
anywhere.”  Usually,  in  almost  the  same 
breath,  he  will  talk  about  the  high 
cost  of  meat  somewhere  that  he  has 
been  or  right  here.  At  last  it  may  be 
dawning  on  people  that  our  country, 
with  all  its  bountifulness,  can  by  ig- 
( Continued  on  Page  25) 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


7th  hew  iorK  Production  bale 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y„  Fair  Grounds,  Sat.,  Oct.  2nd. 

12  Cows— rec.  ave.  II326T6M.  466I5F. 

13  Ist-Calf  Heifers— Dam  rec.  ave.  U328lbM.  482VbF, 

34  Bred  Heifers — Oam  rec.  ave.  l|268ibM.  476Tb  F. 

31  Heifer  Calves — Oam  rec.  avo.  12025Tb  M.  4971b  F. 

6  Bulls — Dam  rec.  ave.  127661b  M.  523Tb  F. 

The  Breed’s  Greatest  Fall  Offering. 

Many  fresh  or  due  near  sale  time.  Majority  Bang’s 
accro.  Many  calfhood  vaccinated.  TB  and  blood  tested 
within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

Strathbar  Milking  Herd  Dispersal 

Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  Mon.,  Oct.  4th  at  1:00  P.  M. 

48  top  cows,  many  fresh  or  due  at  sale  time,  and 
approved  sire,  and  3  other  bulls.  Herd  has  won  five 
Constructive  Breeder  Awards.  Herd  test  averages  up  to 
H703tbM.  4.13%,  4841bF.  36  by  Approved  or  proven 
sires.  This  is  the  greatest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cows  ever 
sold  in  N.  Y.  State.  Herd  negative,  entirely  vaccinated, 
TB  and  blood  tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale  and 
eligible  for  any  state. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.  Club  Sale 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  Fair  Grounds,  Oct.  6th. 

A  hand-picked  offering  of  17  Cows,  10  Bred 
Heifers,  14  Yearlings,  8  Heifer  Calves,  1  Bull. 
Cows  and  bred  heifers  all  due  near  sale 
date.  Many  calfhood  vaccinated.  All  TB  and 
blood  tested  and  inoculated  against  ship¬ 
ping  fever  within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  For 
catalog  write  AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE,  Box 
85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


For  Most 4% Mi  Ik 


Ayrshires  are  big,  economical  producers 

of  4%  premium  milk 


Wrtie  for  literature  and  list  of  bretdert 
near  you  uiith  nock  for  tale 


Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt* 

SHMM 


FOR  SALE— Carnation  Bull 

TRITON  SPARTA,  Reg.  No.  914150 

(100%  Carnation,  both  dam  and  sire) 

Born  May  1,  1944 

Sire:  WALKER  FIELD  HOMESTEAD  TRITON 
Dam:  WALKER  FIELD  BETTY  ROOKER 

This  bull  blends  the  blood  of  the  famous  sires  and 
dams  of  the  Carnation  Farm,  such  as  JOE  HOME¬ 
STEAD,  CARNATION  GOVERNOR  IMPERIAL  and 
the  Tritomia  Family. 

Excellent  producing  and  butter  fat  background.  From 
an  accredited  herd.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Disease  tested. 

KILROE  FARM,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  RD  No.  1 


GROWING  IN  POPULARITY 

&,een-AnBus  are  making 
„.na“y  Progress.  Meeting  mod- 
..J'arket  demands  for  high 
rutti  beof  production,  practical 
hrl.j  e.n  quickly  recognize  this 
»reed  above  all  others.  The  Blacks 
ln,  uniformity,  hardiness, 
an..  Maturity,  high  dressing  percent, 
rail,.  Mature  weights,  and  are  natu- 
»  Wliim,  Write  for  free  literature. 

ANtER’CAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 
ePt<  AA,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  III. 


rjprr  "breeding 

rf\CC  GUERNSEY  CATTLE" 


SEND  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
864  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


The  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

13th  Annual  Sale 

HARTLAND  FAIR  GROUNDS  -  SEPTEMBER  28 

The  oldest  Jersey  sale  in  the  country  with  an  incomparable  reputation  for  sell¬ 
ing  animals  that  go  on  to  make  great  records.  This  year’s  is  no  exception. 
Many  offerings  from  Brigham  Farm  and  High  Fawn  Farm  and  animals  of 
their  breeding.  Nice  calf  sired  by  June  Sybil  Volunteer.  Beautiful  heifer  from 
Silver  Medal,  daughter  of  University  of  N.  H.’s  20,000  lb.  Fudora  cow.  Two  cows 
whose  4  records  for  last  2  yrs.  ave.  In  DHIA  over  11,000  lbs.  milk  579  fat. 
Daughters  of  the  great  bulls  Crowning  Effort  and  Brampton  Pinn  Pet  Basil. 
Heifer  sired  by  fx,  son  of  Brampton  Basileus  out  of  daughter  of  the  old  Jersey 
Volunteer. 

OUR  OFFERINGS  NOT  ONLY  HAVE  ANCESTRY  BUT  THEY  WILL  MAKE  GOOD  ON 
THEIR  OWN— ASK  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  BOUGHT. 

"Mort"  Granger,  Auctioneer,  Thompsonvilie,  Conn. 
George  Ricker,  Sales  Mgr.,  Groton,  Vermont 

For  a  catalog  (on  request  only)  write  the  sales  manager. 


Aberdeen-Angus  COW  and  CALF  SALE 


50  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  FOOT 

15  Bred  &  Open  Heifers  1  Outstanding  Herd  Sire:  Several  Real  4-H  Club  Prospects 

Tuesday,  Sept.  28th,  Pine  Plains,  'cDKf  New  York 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

This  is  an  offering  of  especially  well  bred  cows  that  have  been  real  producers  for  us. 
The  individuality  of  both  the  cows  and  their  calves  will  more  than  please  you.  These 
cattle  will  be  presented  to  you  in  breeding  condition  right  off  our  excellent  Dutchess 
County  pastures.  This  is  a  real  opportunity  to  get  started  in  the  Angus  business. 


SALE  AT  BETHEL  FARM— 


WRITE  TO  ANY  OF  THE  UNDERSIGNED 
FOR  CATALOG: 


RAE  DALE  MYRON 

FERRELL  -  FLETCHER  -  FUERST 


Dutchess  County  8th  Annual 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS  SALE 

TIME:  Monday,  September  27th. 

Where:  Rally  Farms,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

What:  47  excellent  heifers. 

Catalogues  to  be  had  from 

BILL  LAND  AUER, . Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


The  Massachusetts  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

THE  HOME  OF  FAMOUS  JERSEYS 

Annual  Sale,  Northampton,  Mass.  Fairgrounds,  Sat.,  Oct.  2,  1948 

A  great  aggregation  of  animals  from  such  famous  herds  as  High  Lawn 
Sibley  Farms,  Bassett  Farm,  Fletcher  Farms  and  others.  Daughters  of  8 
Superior  Sires,  7  Tested  Sires.  A  daughter  of  Welcome  Volunteer  from  a 
Royal  Basil  daughter.  Don’t  gamble;  buy  good  animals  of  proved  ancestry. 

L.  E.  Shubert,  Auctioneer,  Franklin,  New  York 
George  Ricker,  Sales  Mgr.,  Groton,  Vermont 


Old  Acres  Registered  Guernsey  Dispersal  Auction 

50  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Saturday,  September  25,  1948  at  1:00  P.  M, 

At  Old  Acres  Farm,  2  miles  east  of  Perry,  New  York,  on  Route  39. 

40  miles  south  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

OVER  20  ROSEMOUNT  REX  DAUGHTERS  IN  THIS  SALE 

Rosemount  Rex  sired  the  top  selling  heifer  at  the  Wayne  County  Guernsey  Breeders’  Sale  this  year  at 
$2000.00.  Another  daughter  was  Reserve  Champion  at  Royal  Winter  Show  in  Toronto  in  1947  and 
twice  winner  of  Hughes  Cup  at  Palmyra. 

28  MILKING  COWS.  SEVERAL  FRESH  AND  FALL  COWS 

Excellent  group  of  well  grown,  bred  and  open  heifers.  2  bull  calves  and  one  good  breeding  3  year  old 
grandson  of  Rosemount  Rex.  Old  Acres  herd  established  25  years.  D.H.I.A.  records  since  1926.  Herd 
T.  B.  Accredited.  Every  animal,  except  four  older  cows,  calfhood  vaccinated. 

G.  B.  RICHARDS  &  SONS,  Owners 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  Soles  Mgr.  and  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  New  York 
TERMS:  Cash — Sale  held  under  cover  in  case  of  rain.  Apply  to  Sales  Manager  for  catalog. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 

Mew  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames,  also 
miliwork.  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES,  INC. 
PEMBERTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  FORDSON  MOTORS— CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs — high  tension  magneto  and 
bracket  assemblies.  Write  for  parts  list. 

FISK,  ALDEN  CO. 

132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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OING-AWAY  dress  No.  2441  has 
a  back  as  interesting  as  the  front. 
Sparkling  buttons  can  point  up 
the  godet  giving  back  fullness, 
showing  the  new  ‘Watteau’  influence. 
It  has  a  smart  scooped-out  neckline 
and  a  choice  of  sleeve  length. 

The  school  belle  keeps  herself  in 
check  with  little  dress-suit  No.  2587. 
It  has  twin  pockets  for  treasures  and 
an  eight  gore  skirt  for  freedom. 

Oval  necklines  are  popular  in  the 
all-important  jumper.  No.  2810  would 
be  pretty  in  plaid,  especially  a  tartan. 

Flat  front  coat  dress  No.  2876  with 
side  pleats  is  finished  with  a  flourish 
at  the  diagonal  bodice  closing.  Flatter¬ 


ing  to  a  figure  with  line: 

Wrap-around  frock  No  2565  to  help 
you  dress  in  a  jiffy  has  a  scalloped 
shawl  collar  and  a  bow-tied  sash  to 
nip  in  your  middle. 

Cut  out  a  cutaway  bolero  to  top  cir¬ 
cular  skirted  jumper,  No.  2417.  Peter 
Pan  collared  blouse  included. 

Walkaway  dress  No.  2403  has  snug- 
fitting  back  closing  which  gives  way 
to  a  fantail  tunic  that  tops  a  five  flare 
skirt.  Choose  your  sleeve  length. 

PATTERN  SIZES  and  REQUIREMENTS 
No.  2587 — Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  skirt,  1*4  yards 
54-inch;  jacket,  iy8  yards  54-inch  fabric. 
No.  2441 — 12-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  long  sleeves, 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


ROAST  DUCK 

After  duck  is  picked  and  drawn, 
push  back  skin  around  neck  and  cut 
neck  off.  Cut  off  wing  tips;  remove  pin¬ 
feathers  with  tweezers.  Wash  duck 
thoroughly,  inside  and  out,  with  cold 
water.  Dry  carefully.  Fill  with  favorite 


MISS  MABEL  STEGNER,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  consultant  for  the  Long 
Island  Duck  Growers  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation,  has  been  doing  some  recent 
research  on  the  best  way  to  cook  a 
duck.  Her  scientific  tests  have  upset 
some  old  ideas  about  duck  cookery; 
for  instance,  the  idea  that  a  duck 
should  be  cooked  in  a  very  hot  oven, 
and  the  idea  that  the  skin  of  the  duck 
should  be  pricked  to  let  some  of  the 
fat  underneath  ooze  out  while  cooking. 

Miss  Stegner  found  that  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  325  degrees  F.  (a  really  slow 
oven)  is  the  most  satisfactory,  as  it 
dries  out  the  meat  less  and  produces 
a  juicier,  more  flavorful  roast  duck 
than  does  the  higher  temperature.  Also, 
she  found  that  the  skin  of  the  duck  is 
porous  enough  so  that  the  fat  can  es¬ 
cape  without  pricking  the  skin.  This 
takes  place  chiefly  towards  the  end  of 
the  roasting  period. 

The  Long  Island  duckling,  being  only 
9  to  12  weeks  old  when  marketed,  is 
tender  to  begin  with  and  therefore  does 
not  need  the  long  cooking  required  for 
older  birds;  1  y2  hours  is  an  average — 
or  25  minutes  per  pound — for  the  3V2 
to  5-pound  duckling  (drawn  weight). 


DUCK  COOKERY 

B tj  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


stuffing  or  roast  unstuffed. 

Place  duck,  breast  side  up,  on  a  rack 
in  a  shallow  pan  about  10x14  inches 
and  not  more  than  2  inches  deep.  Do 
not  cover,  do  not  add  water  and  do  not 
baste.  Roast  in  slow  oven,  325  degrees 
F.,  about  114  hours  for  the  average 
duckling  or  until  a  meat  thermometer 


inserted  in  the  stuffing  registers  180 
degrees  F.  At  the  end  of  1  hour,  turn 
the  duck  back  side  up  to  finish  roast¬ 
ing. 

If  you  prefer  to  cook  the  duck  un¬ 
stuffed,  place  a  few  celery  leaves  and 
a  few  slices  of  onion  inside  the  duck 
for  flavor.  Discard  the  vegetables  after 


roasting. 

If  you  plan  to  stuff  the  duck,  lightly 
fill  the  cavity  with  about  4  cups  of  de¬ 
sired  stuffing.  Do  not  pack  too  full. 
Insert  several  small  poultry  pins  from 
one  side  of  vent  to  the  other.  Lace  the 
opening  with  light  twine.  The  legs  lie 
close  to  the  body  and  do  not  need  to 
be  tied. 

APRICOT  AND  RICE  STUFFING 

5  to  6-lb.  duckling  (4  cup  diced  onion 

1  cup  long  grain  rice  Vz  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  fat  Vx  teaspoon  celery  salt 

I  cup  dried  apricots 

Cook  rice  in  boiling  water  until  ten¬ 
der  but  not  soft.  Melt  fat  in  frying  pan, 
add  onion  and  cook  until  tender  over 
moderate  heat,  about  5  minutes.  Add 
salt  and  celery  salt.  Cut  apricots  in 
narrow  strips  with  kitchen  scissors. 
Combine  drained,  cooked  rice  with 
onion  and  apricots.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Stuff  duck  and  roast  according  to  di¬ 
rections. 

HOW  TO  BROIL  DUCKLING 

Prepare  duck  for  broiling  by  remov¬ 
ing  backbone  and  keel  from  breast¬ 
bone.  Place  duck,  skin  side  down,  on 
ungreased  pan  in  preheated  broilei . 
Broil  4  to  5  inches  from  moderate  heat 
for  20  to  25  minutes.  Turn  duck  and 
broil  for  same  length  of  time  on  other 
side.  For  a  rich  brown  color,  brush 
skin  side  of  duck  with  a  mixture  o 
4  tablespoon  honey  with  1  teaspoon 
kitchen  bouquet  or  soy  sauce  just  be¬ 
fore  serving.  Return  to  broiler  for 
minutes. 
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You’ll  be  proud  of 
this  dessert  —  made 
with  Colonial,  the 
molasses  that’s  ex¬ 
tra  rich  in  flavor, 
body  and  color.  Use 
recipe  in  our  . .  . 
FREE  32 -page  rec¬ 
ipe  booklet.  Write 
Colonial  Molasses 
Co.,  96  Forrest  St., 
Jersey  City  4,  J4.  J. 


COLONIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
FEEDING  MOLASSES 

A  top  quality  molasses  for  4-footed 
creatures.  In  tanks  and  drums.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  Colonial. 
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For  every  Home.  Form  onH 
Business  use...  Just  Plug  in _ 

BRINGS  GALLON  OF  NATS  ft 
TO  BOIL  IN  IO  MINUTES 

If  you  want  HOT  WATER  fast 
—  to  wash  dishea  —  clothes, 
clean  tools,  floors,  cream  sep¬ 
arators,  shave,  sterilize  instru¬ 
ments,  etc.— getthis  amazing’,  new 
improved  Hy  -  Speed  Electric  Hot 
Water  Heater  TODAY!  Portable, 
.  —  ideal  for  kitchen,  basement,  bath- 

[pom,  barn  or  garage  use.  This  new  improved  model 
"  jbeed  boils  water,  any  amount,  faster  than  ga3. 
“*®rely  place  handy  Hy-Speed  in  container  with  desired 
“mount  of  water  and  presto!  .  .  .  Hot  Water.  Boil3 
ne  quart  in  3  minutes,  one  gallon  10  minutes,  etc. 
wnt’  ,n»?  ^ew  short  minutes  steaming,  boiling  hot 
“ter.  Much  faster  than  average  gas  burner,  coal, 
v  ’  or  Sas  stove.  Portable,  Pocket  Size,  Built  to  last 
som'  Excellent  for  all  homes,farms, garages,  trailers, 
„„„.!ner  cottages  .even  camping  out  where  electricity 
u®  'able.  Uses  A.C.  and  D.C. current.  Originally  $4.75. 

w  only  $2.95  complete  with  cord,  plug,  ready  to  use. 
\rMn  Mfl  MflUCV  Justsendnameand address. 
onW.T,-",1*  WUntl  On  arrival,  pay  postman 
rot,,*  -  9 lusC.O.D. postage.  If  you  are  not  delighted 
/p.uV.n  ,n  10  days  for  refund  of  full  purchase  price, 
orders  sent  postpaid).  ORDER  TODAY! 

NU-WAY  HEATER  CO. ,  DEPT.  96-1 

Monroe  five.  N.  W„  Grand  Rapids  2,  Midi, 


SfStLStJW  mONEY  PLAN.  Make  up  to  100% 
dsv  r.r'lhout  experience — showing  Christmas.  Every. 
Unusual  l^ortments.  Wrappings.  Stationery.  Coasters. 
Use  e»„„,Attract,ve-  Bonus.  Special  offers.  Send  for 
C«rd»  <5i  *  30  different  Name  Imprinted  Christmas 

Coaster,  ru  Y00-  25  ,or  *1.00  and  $2.00,  Stationery, 
tuA.'.  iTri*tmas<  Everyday  assortments  on  approval. 
1HOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS,  90  Union  Avo., 
Westfield.  Moss. 
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T  THE  END  of  summer  I 
find  myself  reviewing  that 
beloved  season,  the  three 
short  months  to  which  I  look 
forward  all  the  other  nine; 
three  months  that  pass  too  swiftly  for 
me  to  grasp  fully  their  joyous  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  sunshine. 

This  year,  rains  coming  at  the  right 
time  have  helped  to  make  excellent 
crops  on  our  farm.  Garden  products, 
too,  are  abundant,  in  spite  of  thriving 
weeds.  Everything  has  grown  prodigi¬ 
ously.  On  cellar  shelves  are  canned 
tomatoes  and  juice,  beets,  string  and 
shell  beans  and  pickles.  Our  locker  is 
bulging  and  there  will  be  late  broccoli 
and  Brussels  sprouts  yet  to  freeze.  Our 
garden  is  much  too  large.  Next  year 
we  plan  to  have  a  smaller  and,  we 
hope,  a  better  kept  one. 

My  easy,  inexpensive  annual  flowers 
in  rows  in  the  vegetable  garden  are 
most  satisfactory.  There  are  single  and 
double  nasturtiums,  “glads”  from  bulbs 
saved  from  year  to  year,  and  four 
kinds  of  zinnias,  easiest  of  all  flowers 
to  grow.  My  verbenas  bloomed  pro¬ 
fusely,  but  were  not  as  fragrant  as 
I  remember  my  mother’s  years  ago. 
Next  year  I  shall  try  another  of  her 
sweet-scented  favorites  —  ten  weeks 
stock. 

Summer  is  the  season  we  like  to  en¬ 
tertain  our  clubs  and  church  societies, 
go  to  picnics,  invite  relatives  and 
friends  for  visits  and,  if  possible,  take 
short  trips.  There  is  never  time  for 
everything,  but  I  keep  hoping  that  next 
year  we  may  better  manage  these 
happy  social  activities. 

After  the  warm  sunshine  and  the 


summer  flowers  and  birds  are  gone,  we 
say,  “Next  year  we  shall  be  more 
aware  of  them.  Next  year  we  shall 
really  enjoy  them.  Next  year  we  shall 
take  more  time  to  enjoy  the  people 
we  love.”  We  say  this,  even  though  we 
have  said  it  before  and  will  say  it 
again.  But  might  it  be  that  from  this 
thought,  country  people’s  faith  and 
courage  and  resiliency  spring?  They 
know  the  next  year  will  bring  an¬ 
other  seed  time  and  harvest;  next  year 
they  can  try  again. 


Sall^Sam 

Parachute  Puff 

PURCHASE  of  a  surplus  war  ma¬ 
terials  nylon  parachute  has  paid 
off  at  our  house.  We  used  the  center 
of  it  to  cover  a  featherbed  and 
made  it  into  a  comforter  the  whole 
family  fights  over  on  cold  nights. 
We  figure  we  would  have  had  to  pay 
real  money  for  this  fancy  puff  if 
bought  in  a  store.  The  nylon  is  eas¬ 
ily  washed,  so  the  cover  is  made  so 
it  can  be  removed  for  laundering 
whenever  necessary. 

We  used  one  thickness  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  an  undercover  on  the  fea¬ 
therbed.  For  the  top  we  used  the 
very  center  of  the  ’chute.  This  not 
only  made  a  nice  circular  design, 
but  also  used  the  small  sections  of 
the  parachute  -Which  wouldn’t  have 
been  good  for  much  else. 

Enough  of  the  high  quality  nylon 
was  left  over  from  the  ’chute  to ! 
make  several  nice  dresses  and  slips 
for  the  girls  and  women  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  including  nieces  and  cousins.  A 
corded  seat  for  a  chair  was  made 
from  the  ’chute’s  rip  cord,  and  a 
pretty  hat  and  purse  were  crochet-; 
ed  from  the  fine  nylon  threads  in¬ 
side  of  the  left-over  cords.  Also,  the 
young  man  of  the  household  made  a 
very  satisfactory  knapsack  for  him¬ 
self  from  the  parachute's  cover. 

All  it  cost  us  was  $13.95  for  the 
nylon  ’chute  and  some  sewing  time. 


pus  modem 
yeast  kef os 

-for  Weeks!" 


<j(  Needs  no  refrigeration 
$  It’s  fast,  it’s  active 


It’s  so  convenient  if  you  bake 
at  home!  It  keeps  for  weeks 
and  weeks  on  the  pantry  shelf. 
No  more  worries  about  yeast 
spoilage.  Now  you  can  keep  a 
real  supply  of  Fleischmann’s 
modern  Dry  Yeast  on  hand, 
know  that  it’s  as  fast  rising. 


and  as  ACTIVE  as  the  day 
you  bought  it.  Use  it  just  like 
compressed  yeast— 1  package 
equals  1  compressed  yeast 
cake  in  any  recipe.  Try 
Fleischmann’s  Fast  Rising  Dry 
Yeast  if  you  bake  at  home.  At 
your  grocer’s. 


NEW!  DELICIOUS!  GOLDEN  CHIFFON  CAKE! 


"Butter-Cake  Rich".  .  "Angel-Food  Light ” 


GOLDEN  CHIFFON  CAKE 


2  cups  sifted  Gold 
Medal  flour 
(don’t  pack) 

1  Yz  cups  sugar 

3  tsps.  Davis 
Double-Acting 
Baking  Powder 

1  tsp.  salt 
Yz  cup  salad  oil, 
such  as  Wesson 
or  Mazola 


7  unbeaten  egg 
yolks 

94  cup  water 
2  tsps.  grated 
s  lemon  rind 
2  tsps.  vanilla 
1  cup  egg 
whites 
(7  or  8) 

Yz  tsp.  cream  of 
tartar 


Sift  together  flour,  sugar,  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  salt.  (Important-don’t  risk 
failure... be  sure  to  use  Davis  Double- 
Acting  Baking  Powder.)  Make  a  well 
and  add  in  order  salad  oil,  egg  yolks, 
water,  lemon  rind  and  vanilla.  Beat* 
with  spoon  until  smooth.  Place  egg 
whites  and  cream  of  tartar  in  large 
mixing  bowl.  Whip  until  whites  form 
extra-stiff  peaks.  Do  not  underbeat! 
Pour  egg  yolk  mixture  gradually  over 
egg  whites,  gently  folding  with  rubber 

IT  NEVER  LETS  YOU  DOWN... 


scraper  just  until  blended.  Do  not  stir. 
Pour  into  ungreased  pan  (use  10  inch 
tube  pan,  4  inches  deep) .  Bake  55  min¬ 
utes  in  slow  moderate  oven  preheated 
to  325  degrees  F.  Then  increase  heat 
to  moderate  (350  degrees  F.)  for  10  to 
15  minutes  or  until  top  springs  back 
when  lightly  touched.  Turn  pan  upside 
down,  placing  tube  part  over  neck  of 
funnel  or  bottle  and  let  hang  until 
cold.  Loosen  with  spatula  and  remove 
from  pan. 

You’ll  always  find  your  baking  is 
uniformly  successful  when  you  use 
Davis.  Get  a  can  of  Davis  Double- 
Acting  Baking  Powder  today. 


DAVIS 

Double-Acting 

BAKING 

POWDER 

“YOUR  ADVICE  SAVED  ME” 

Thus  a  dirt  farmar  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the 
help  received  from  the  DOANS  AS  RICULTU  RAL 
DIGEST.  You  also  can  profit  from  this  twiee-monthiy 
service.  450- page  loose- leaf  reference  volume,  with 
binder,  kept  up-to-date  with  twice-monthly  releases. 
Write  for  free  sample  releases  to  DOANE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SERVICE,  INC.,  Box  741.  5142  Delmar  Blvd., 
St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


Any  3  exposure  roll  film  de¬ 
veloped,  enlarged,  embossed 
and  placed  in  albums.  Reprints 
4  cents  each.  Over-night  service.  R©= 
turned  with  mailing  bag.  Send  cefns  with 
film. 

ROYAL  PALM  PHOTO  SERVICE 

Box  1380,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida 


(510)  22 
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B-1 5  PILOT’S 
JACKET 

(illus.  j.  Sturdy,  water 
repellent  Mountain 
cloth.  Warm  fleecy  all- 
wool  luting.  Genuine 
Mouton  Fur  (Beaver- 
dyed  lamb)  collar  and 
storm  tab.  d:lO  0*b 
Sizes  34-46  1 

REGULATION  B-1 5  ] 

PILOT'S  JACKET 

Made  to  AAF  Specifica¬ 
tions.  Heavy  alpaca  wool  pile  lining  dtl  A  QC 
throughout  . . . - .  rp  I  O.YO 

TROOPER  CAP 

Alpaca  pile  flans  .. 


(illus.)  0.  D.  Wool  Mel¬ 
ton  cloth  with  $1.25 


PILOT’S  JACKET 


A-2  STYLE  BROWN 
LEATHER 

Zipper  front.  Knit  cuffs  and  waist.  ftlTT  OC 
Sizes  34-46  _ _ - . . . .  1  * 


A-2  JACKET  with  Mouton 


Collar 


Fur 


Made  with  built- 


$19.50 
$1.95 


One  piece  pleated  dark  AQ 
green  Mountain  Cloth  .... 


ARMY  SLICKERS 

in  knapsack  cover 

WORK  CAP 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  STYLE  OXFORDS 

Made  on  Government  lasts.  Calf  uppers,  full 
leather  soles,  rubber  heels.  GOODYEAR  WELT 
CONSTRUCTION.  Specify  Black  or  dt-r 
Brown.  Sizes  6-12  . .  ‘f>/ 

ARMY  STYLE  SERVICE  SHOE* 

Reverse  leather  uppers. 
Full  cord  oles  and  heels 
guaranteed  not  to  crack. 
GOODYEAR  WELT  CON¬ 
STRUCTION 
Sizes  6-12  widths  $6.95 

ARMY  COMBAT  BOOTS  ^  $7.95 

Navy  Turtleneck  Sweater  ah  wool  $2.95 

Gl  QUIRT  wool-  Reissued,  dro 

.  I.  Omit  I  Excellent  condition  .... 

Gl  PANTQ  D-  Serge  wool.  Re- 
■  "•  *  Mil  I O  issued.  Excellent  con-  dtO  0*1 

dition  . . . . .  SpO.YO 

CHINO  SHIRTS 
CHINO  PANTS  ^urdy-- 8  2  twllL 


Strong  8.2  Sun-  <t*l  OC 
tan  twill  . .  JpO.yj 


32.42  _  Army  Style.  Sizes  $3.95 

™  $  -49 


0.  D.  SOCKS 

LADIES  SLACKS 

(illus.)  Made  for  WAC’s 
and  Army  Nurses.  Forest 
Green  twill.  Siz-  dro  OC 
es  10-18 _ 

LADIES  SHIRTS 

(illus.)  Beautiful 
beige  wool-rayon 
tailored  for  WAC 
officers.  Two-way 
collar.  Sizes  28-40. 

$2.95 

LADIES  SHIRTS 

Originally  made  for 
U.  S.  Marine  Wo¬ 
men’s  Corps.  Fine 
duality  cotton  pop¬ 
lin.  Style  same  as 
above  illus.  Sizes 
30-38. 

$1.95 

LADItS  HOUSE  DRESS 

cotton  in  Blue^or  Green  shade.  A  bargain  at 

Send  for  illustrated  list 

Orders  sent  postpaid  except  for  C.  O.  D.'s 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

CONSUMERS  CLOTHING  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  K  —  20  GREENE  ST. 

NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 


Easily  C  QQ 
washed  *P  •“  J 


PAINT 


Snow-White  tita- 
nium  lead  and  oil ! 
j  Mo  n  ey -  back 
I  guarantee!  Won’t 
I  peel,  rub  or  wash  . 
j  off.  Sample — 60c.  in  5  gal. cans 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

2545  Parkwood  Ave. .Toledo.  Ohio 


2 


25 

Gal. 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St„  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Each  child  is  a  different  personality  and  needs  to  have  his  own  aptitudes  developed. 

The  Second  Child 

P,y  RUSSELL  SMART  and  MARION  K.  STOCKER 


IF  YOU  have  two  children  or  more, 
remember  that  they  are  not  all  alike 
and  that  each  needs  to  he  treated  in  a 
special  way. 

The  second  child  in  a  family  of  three, 
for  instance,  has  neither  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  and  biggest,  nor  of 
being  littlest  and  cutest.  Unless  mother 
and  father  recognize  that  he’s  just  “in 
the  middle”  he  may  lose  confidence 
in  himself. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  he  can 
catch  up  with  big  brother  or  sister  in 
the  matters  of  size  and  motor  skills. 
For  years  he  must  be  just  a  tag-along 
in  running,  riding  a  tricycle,  building 
a  house  of  blocks,  or  learning  to  spell. 

He  doesn’t  like  it  very  well,  either. 
He  wants  to  do  something  best,  too. 
Everybody,  be  he  six  or  sixty,  wants  to 
excel  at  something  to  maintain  his 
identity  and  his  self-respect.  And  the 
easiest  thing  for  a  discouraged  six- 
year-old  to  excel  at  may  be  being 
naughty! 


So  it  is  up  to  you,  mother  and  father, 
to  help  your  second  child  discover  a 
skill  at  which  he  can  excel.  If  you  find 
him  watching  wistfully  and  excluded 
when  big  brother  and  his  gang  play 
ball,  get  him  a  pair  of  roller  skates, 
if  he  is  old  enough,  and  help  him  mas¬ 
ter  the  exhilarating  art  of  skating. 
Look  for  his  special  aptitudes  and  en¬ 
courage  him  to  develop  them.  Give  him 
ample  praise  for  his  small  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Busy  parents  are  too  much  inclined 
to  let  the  oldest  child  set  a  pattern 
which  they  assume  should  be  followed 
by  the  second  child.  They  tend  to  urge 
the  smaller  fellow  to  “Grow  up”,  and 
“Be  a  big  boy  like  brother  John.”  The 
second  child  can  find  it  very  disheart¬ 
ening  to  be  pushed  beyond  his  powers. 

Remember,  all  your  children  are  dif¬ 
ferent  personalities.  They  can’t  fall  in¬ 
to  a  set  pattern,  and  they  don’t  want 
to.  If  you  remember  that,  and  act  ac¬ 
cordingly,  you  should  have  fewer  “se¬ 
cond  child”  problems. 


“Let’s  Put  On  a  Play! 

New  A.  A.  Ways — Another  Playwriting  Contest 


ONE  OF  THE  best  ways  to  swell  the 
attendance  at  a  farm  meeting,  or 
to  raise  money  for  a  good  cause,  or 
even  just  to  have  fun,  is  to  put  on  an 
amusing  play,  with  the  parts  taken  by 
“home  talent.”  That’s  why  you  so  often 
hear  someone  say  to  a  group,  “Let’s 
put  on  a  play!” 

Finding  the  right  play,  however, 
isn’t  always  easy.  Usually,  what  is 
wanted  is  something  short,  funny,  easy 
to  produce,  low-priced,  royalty  free, 
with  a  plot  that  appeals  to  rural  and 
small  town  audiences.  To  satisfy  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  play,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist ,  a  few  years  ago, 
started  its  one-act  play  service.  We  be¬ 
gan  by  sponsoring  playwriting  contests 
with  the  Cornell  University  Theatre, 
directed  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Drummond.  We 
got  several  good  plays  and  since  then 
have  supplied  about  3,000  copies  of 
them,  practically  at  cost,  to  farm  folks. 

Each  year^we  add  two  or  three  new 
plays  to  our  list  (see  partial  list  on 
the  next  page).  The  time  has  now  come 
to  have  another  contest  in  order  to  get 
additional  plays.1  The  contest  starts  at 
once  and  will  run  to  June  1,  1949.  Re¬ 
member  that  you  do  not  have  to  be  a 
professional  writer  to  enter  it.  Ama¬ 


teurs  often  write  surprisingly  good 
plays. 

CONTEST  PRIZES 

Cash  prizes  totalling  $35.00  will  be 
awarded  as  follows: 

FIRST  PRIZE  .  $20.00 

SECOND  PRIZE  .  10.00 

THIRD  PRIZE  .  5.00 

RULES 

The  contest  rules  are  simple: 

1.  Plays  entered  in  contest  must  be 
one-act  plays  or  skits  of  one-act  play 
length. 

2.  Plays  must  have  a  rural  or  small 
town  background  and  be  easy  to  stage. 

3.  Manuscripts  must  be  mailed  not 
later  than  June  1,  1949,  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Department,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

4.  All  prize-winning  manuscripts  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  are  open  to  royalty-free 
production  by  amateur  dramatic  groups. 

Judges  for  the  contest  will  be  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  M.  Drummond  of  the  Cojnell 
University  Speech  and  Drama  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Edward  L.  Kamarck. 

All  types  of  plays  are  eligible,  in¬ 
cluding  comedies,  melodramas,  serious 
plays,  and  clever  skits.  (In  the  past, 
however,  comedies  have  proved  to  be 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


THE  FALL- WINTER 
ISSUE 

Presents  200  Pattern  Designs 
offering  timely  suggestions 
for 

ALL  SIZES  -  ALL  AGES 
ALL  OCCASIONS 

It’s  bigger,  it’s  better.  Eight  extra 
pages  have  been  added  to  bring  you  more 
of  newest  trends  in  fashions.  The  entire 
collection  embraces  200  designs  from 
which  to  select  the  Fall-Winter  ward¬ 
robe  of  the  entire  family,  from  tiny  tots, 
girls  and  teen-agers,  to  juniors,  misses 
and  women. 

Also,  lots  of  ideas  for  those  who  sew 
for  bazaars,  for  those  who  stretch  the 
Christmas  budget  by  making  gifts, — toys, 
dolls,  aprons,  house  frocks,  lingerie, 
blouses,  skirts,  etc. 

It’s  the  most  complete  pattern  fashion 
book  ever  published.  You’ll  enjoy  and 
value  your  copy  far  beyond  its  cost  of  only 
20  cents.  Early  ordering  is  recommended. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
PATTERN  SERVICE 

Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Pattern  illustrated  above  is  No.  2393 
and  can  be  ordered  in  sizes  11  to  19  at 
our  regular  pattern  price,  20  cents. 


"UNBIOCr 

TRACT 

And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  end  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breatli  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka- 
iizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomacn 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  youj 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly.  „ 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her 
Get  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  they 
gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive .tract. 
This  permits  all  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  ro 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  rene 
from  indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 

Buy  mild,  gentle  Carter's  Pills,  33*i  at  any  drug¬ 
store,  today.  “0nblock"your  intestinal  tract  for  rta 
relief  from  indigestion. 


USED  BUt  REBUILT  IN  CLEAN.  GOOD  CONDITION! 

ARMY  SHOES  $2.59 

Now  j’ou  can  wear  these  sturdy,  all  weather  ft 
Army  Shoes.  Will  last  and  stand  up  under  the  tougne 
wear.  Pits  comfortably,  thick  soled,  strong  leatner^K^ 
set  tan  color  only.  All  sizes.  Valued  about , 

$5  a  pair.  Now  only  $2.59  a  pair.  Also  high-  [ 
er  top  Combat  Boots  only  $3.75.  Special— 

Both  Army  Shoes  and  Combat  Boots  $5.9S. 

Send  shoe  size  and  width,  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay'  postman 
on  delivery  cost  plus  postage.  Money 
Back  Guaranteed.  Order  Nowl  Also 
send  lor  our  free  catalog  of  shoes, 
hats,  suits,  army  clothes,  etc. 

EUNICE  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE  — -r  u  ¥  C 

Station  8,  P.  O.  Box  101,  Dept.  AA-K,  N.  * • 


WAYS  use  the  complete  address 

IO  when  answering  advertise- 
ts,  and  avoid  any  delay. 


j 
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FASHION  turns  her 
back 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 

414  yards  39-inch  fabric. 
y0.  2810—10-20.  Size  16,  jumper,  2%  yards 
54-inch  or  3%  yards  39-inch;  blouse,  2% 
yards  35-inch. 

Ko.  ?8“6 — 12-20 ;  36-46.  Size  18,  4%  yards 
35-inch  fabric. 

So.  3565 — 16-20 ;  36-50.  Size  18,  4%  yards 
35-inch  fabric. 

No.  3417 — 2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  jumper  and 
bolero,  1%  yards  54-inch  fabric;  blouse, 
1%  yards  35-inch. 

yo.  3403 — 12-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  3%  yards 
39-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER  THESE  PATTERNS 

Write  name,  address,  pattern  num¬ 
ber  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  new  Fall  Fashion  Book  illus¬ 
trating  the  latest  and  best  patterns  for 
all  sizes,  ages  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PAT¬ 
TERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


—  A.  A.  — 

"LET’S  PUT  ON  A  PLAY!” 

(Continued  fmm  Opposite  Page) 
in  the  greatest  demand.)  The  length  of 
the  play  should  be  such  that  it  will 
take  from  20  to  30  minutes  to  play  it. 

As  to  subject,  you  may  choose  your 
own,  providing  your  play  has  a  rural 
or  small  town  background.  If  you  have 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
ONE  ACT  PLAYS 

TWO  NEW  comedies  have  just 
been  added  to  our  list  of  plays : 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  and 
CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM.  Ear¬ 
lier  this  year  we  added  another: 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR.  We 
consider  these  plays  three  of  our 
best.  Below  is  a  partial  list  of  A.  A. 
plays.  They  are  35  cents  a  copy, 
and  are  royalty-free  to  amateur 
groups : 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
By  A.  M.  Drummond  and 
E.  L.  Kamarek. 

Once  Pa  Miller’s  mind  is  made 
up,  it’s  made !  Very  funny  farce 
with  surprise  ending.  3  men,  2  wom¬ 
en.  Scene,  farm  living-room. 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
By  E.  L.  Kamarek 

A  delightful  comedy  with  some 
real  Christmas  heartthrobs  and  end¬ 
ing  with  the  singing  of  Christmas 
carols.  2  men,  3  women  (and  a 
chorus  of  singers  offstage,  or  can 
use  a  record  piayer  and  Christmas 
carol  record).  Farm  dining-room. 

FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
By  B.  F.  Tillotson 

Very  amusing  take-off  of  a  radio 
quiz.  Offers  many  opportunities  to 
use  names  of  local  persons  and 
places.  Was  written  especially  for 
use  by  students  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture,  but  can  be  used  with  equal 
success  by  almost  any  farm  organi¬ 
zation.  14  characters. 

THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
By  M.  F.  Partridge 

Short,  uproarious  comedy,  full  of 
sure-fire  laughs  and  action  (includ¬ 
ing  a  burglar).  Takes  about  20  min¬ 
utes  to  play.  2  men,  3  women,  1  boy. 
Scene,  farm  living-room. 

OH,  DOCTOR! 

By  M.  F.  Partridge 

A  meddlesome  old  maid  neighbor 
steps  in  to  take  charge  of  the 
Smiths,  with  surprising  results. 
Lots  of  laughs.  3  women,  4  men. 
Farm  living-room. 

WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

By  Mrs.  Carrie  Ladd 

The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  gets  ex¬ 
cited  about  the  goings-on  in  the 
new  minister’s  house,  but  all  ends 
happily  when  the  mystery  is  cleared 
up.  6  women,  1  man.  Living-room. 

70  ORDER  plays,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367 
bhaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents 
Per  copy  for  plays  wanted.  Send 
co,ns<  money  order,  or  check.  No 

5tamps,  p|oa 

so. 

r®r  a  complete  list  of  American 
Agriculturist  plays,  write  to  above 
address  and  enclose  3  cent  stamp 
9r  Postage. 


a  one-act  play  on  hand  that  you  wrote 
some  time  ago  and  which  perhaps  was 
successfully  produced  in  your  locality, 
you  may  submit  it  in  this  contest.  Or 
you  may  have  a  clever  skit  you  wrote 
for  a  high  school  or  club  production. 

If  your  play  is  a  prize  winner  in  this 
contest,  you  will  not  only  receive  a 
cash  award,  but  also  your  play  will  be 
printed  by  American  Agriculturist  and 
made  available  to  rural  amateur  dram¬ 
atic  groups  throughout  the  Northeast 
for  royalty-free  production. 

REGIONAL  PLAY  CONTEST 

Another  interesting  playwriting  con¬ 
test  will  run  at  the  same  time  as  the 
American  Agriculturist  contest.  It  is  a 
contest  to  secure  regional  one-act  plays 
— that  is,  plays  based  on  some  interest¬ 
ing  story  in  connection  with  your 
neighborhood,  region,  or  state — history, 
legend,  tradition  or  anecdote.  The  prizes 


for  the  Regional  Play  Contest  are 
to  be  announced  later.  Manuscripts  for 
it  should  be  mailed  to  Prof.  A.  M. 
Drummond,  127  Goldwin  Smith  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  not 
later  than  June  1,  1949. 

—  A. A.  — 

RESTORES  FRESH 
FRUIT  FLAVOR 

A  simple  way  to  restore  the  fresh 
fruit  flavor  to  canned  orange  juice  or 
other  canned  citrus  juices  is  to  pour 
the  chilled  juice  back  and  forth  from 
one  tumbler  to  another  just  before 
serving.  This  adds  air,  which  is  natu¬ 
rally  present  in  fresh  juice  but  is  re¬ 
moved  during  the  vacuum  canning  pro¬ 
cess.  Much  of  the  “different”  taste  in 
properly  canned  juice,  especially  in 
orange  juice  as  it  comes  from  the  can, 
is  actually  an  airless  taste  which 
largely  disappears  when  air  is  added. 


UNUSUAL  EXCUSE 

Johnny  was  late  for  school  again,  and 
he  was  desperately  trying  to  find  a 
good  excuse. 

“Well,  Miss  McCay,”  he  said  to  the 
teacher,  “I  was  late  because  it  took 
Ma  so  long  to  cook  breakfast.” 

“What  did  you  have  for  breakfast?” 
asked  the  teacher. 

“Well,”  answered  Johnny,  “I  had 
some  orange  juice  and  milk  and  some 
hot  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal.” 

“Won’t  do,  Johnny,”  said  the  teacher 
with  a  smile.  “You’ll  have  to  stay  after 
school  and  write  one  hundred  times  on 
the  blackboard  .  .  . 

(Grape-NutsWheat-M eal  cooks  in  only 
Sj'2  minutes’!” 
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Another,  rural  telephone  going 

Something  like  42  per  cent  t  a 

“ntage  in  history-now  I  °  America’s  farms-the  h'  u 

}  now  have  telephone  service.  hl«hest  Pen 

“eii  telephone  « 
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SYNOPSIS 

In  the  year  1808,  among  the  settlers  In 
the  fertile  lands  in  central  New  York 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Clinton - 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams,  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter’s  sister,  are  in 
love  with  Jim.  He,  however,  finds  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  forget  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of 
pique  with  Jim  marries  Henry  Kingman 

During  the  first  spring  and  summer  on 
their  newly  acquired  farms  in  the  Genesee 
Valley,  the  Williams  and  Van  Schaick 
families  bend  their  energies  to  erecting 
their  cabins,  clearing  their  land  and 
planting  crops.  The  iirst  tragedy  to  occur 
is  the  disappearance  and  death  of  young 
Karl  Van  Schaick,  and  the  second  is  the 
cruel  death  of  Karl’s  mother  who,  crazed 
by  grief,  wanders  into  the  forest  in  search 
of  her  son  and  is  killed  by  a  panther. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  Polly 
is  reported  ill.  Jim  visits  her  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  neighbor,  but  is  ordered  out 
of  the  cabin  by  her  husband.  On  his  way 
home,  exhausted  by  overwork  and  lack 
of  sleep,  Jim  falls  ill.  Hannah  comes  to 
his  aid,  and  for  the  first  time  he  rea¬ 
lizes  how  much  she  means  to  him. 

Eater  that  fall,  all  of  the  women  of  the 
settlement  gather  at  the  Marvin  home¬ 
stead  for  an  apple-paring  bee.  As  the 
women  work,  both  hands  and  tongues 
are  busy. 

CHAPTER  XVIH 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

NYTHING  tastes  good  besides  that 
cinchona  bark,”  retorted  Mary,  and 
then  continued: 

“First  thing  everyone  needs  when 
they  get  sick  is  a  good  cleaning  out, 
and  rhubarb  will  do  it.  Sulphur  and  mo¬ 
lasses  will  purify  the  blood  and  calomel 
will  cleanse  the  liver.  I’ve  got  a  whole 
cupboard  full  of  my  own  remedies  made 
from  horehound,  smartweed,  worm¬ 
wood,  cohosh,  slippery  elm,  and  bone- 
set.”  She  laughed  a  little  as  she  added: 

“I  even  keep  gunpowder  for  clean¬ 
ing  my  teeth.” 

“How  do  you  know,  Mary,”  said 
Hannah,  who  for  once  had  been  find¬ 
ing  it  hard  to  keep  silent,  “that  Dr. 
Miller  doesn’t  use  in  his  medicines  some 
of  these  natural  remedies?” 

“Don’t  know  what  he  uses,”  was  the 
curt  reply.  “No  doctor  ever  says.  Then 
if  they  make  a  mistake,  you  don’t  know 
it.  But  I  know  what  I  know  about  my 
own  remedies  and  I’m  going  to  use 
them.” 

Constant  Williams  changed  the  sub¬ 
ject: 

“Look  at  the  flies  in  here.  They’re 
terrible,  just  as  they  are  in  all  of  our 
homes.  So  are  the  mosquitoes.  Jim 
Miller  thinks  that  they  may  be  the 
cause  of  a  lot  of  sickness.  They’ve  al¬ 
ready  specked  up  these  apples  some, 
and  after  they’re  hung  up  there  on  the 
ceiling  to  dry  and  are  ready  to  eat, 
they’ll  be  just  black  with  fly  specks. 
And  there’s  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it.  You  can’t  tell  me  that  that’s  very 
healthy.  They  light  and  feed  on  filth 
and  then  light  on  our  vittles.” 

“Yes,  they’re  an  awful  nuisance,” 


agreed  pretty  little  Mrs.  Hall.  “Maybe 
some  time  we’ll  find  a  way  to  keep  the 
nasty  flies  and  skeeters  out  of  our 
houses  and  off  our  victuals,  and  then 
life  will  be  pleasanter  and  maybe 
healthier.” 

“Oh,  you  young  folks  are  all  gettin 
too  finicky,”  exclaimed  old  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
ris.  “I’ve  eaten  dried  apple  pie  ever 
since  I  was  a  gal.  Never  thought  of  the 
flies,  and  just  look  at  me!  It  never  hurt 
me  a  bit.  I’m  as  healthy  as  an  ox!” 

“So  am  I,”  agreed  another  of  the 
older  women,  “but  flies  or  no  flies,  I 
don’t  care  for  any  more  dried  apples, 
thank  you.  Seems  as  though  that’s 
about  all  we  had  to  eat  when  I  was 
young!  Dried  apples  for  breakfast, 
dried  apples  and  water  for  dinner,  and 
let  ’em  swell  for  supper!” 

But  Fanny  Moses  was  a  woman  of 
the  same  opinion  still,  and  said  with 
finality: 

“Me,  I’ll  take  dried  apples  and  keep 
out  the  night  air!” 

SlNCE  HER  rebuke  by  Mrs.  Norton, 
Virginia  Alger  had  been  silent,  pouting. 
But  she  couldn’t  keep  still  for  long, 
particularly  when  she  thought  she  had 
something  to  gossip  about.  So  now, 
taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  lull 
in  the  conversation  v/hich  followed 
Fanny  Moses’  last  remark,  she  said, 
spitefully: 

“I  hear  as  how  Doc  Miller  got  thrown 
out  of  Henry  Kingman’s  house  when 
Kingman  came  home  and  found  him 
there  with  his  wife.” 

Hannah’s  paring  knife  fell  to  the 
floor  as  she  suddenly  straightened  her¬ 
self  and  turned  with  blazing  eyes  to 
Virginia,  but  before  she  could  speak, 
her  mother,  who  sat  beside  her,  put  a 
restraining  hand  on  her  arm  and  said: 

“Ginny,  you  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  say  a  thing  like  that.  Polly 
Kingman  is  a  sick  girl — ” 

“And  her  husband  is  a  brute!”  some¬ 
one  interrupted. 

“That’s  right,”  continued  Constant, 
nodding  her  head.  Then  she  added: 

“No  one  could  know  Jim  Miller  as  I 
know  him  and  stand  for  any  reflection 
on  his  character.  I  have  two  sons,  and 
a  daughter,  and  I  can  say  that  I  think 
just  as  much  of  Jim  as  I  do  of  them. 
He’s  working  night  and  day  just  about 
killing  himself  to  fight  the  awful  sick¬ 
nesses  in  these  settlements.” 

Then,  pausing  to  look  severely  at  the 
Alger  girl,  Constant  said: 

“The  least  we  can  do  to  help  him  is 
not  to  slander  him.” 

Every  other  woman  in  the  room  was 
nodding  her  head  in  agreement,  and 
Constant  continued: 

“I  am  sure  that  every  woman  who 
has  reared  children  has  almost  a  rever¬ 
ence  for  good  country  doctors,  a  feeling 
which  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
sex.  What  would  we  do  without  them? 
Of  even  more  value  tnan  medicine  are 
the  cheer  and  reassurance  that  a  man 
like  Jim  Miller  brings  into  our  homes 
when  we  have  sickness.” 

“You’re  right,  Constant,  and  I  know 
about  that  Kingman  fellow,”  said 
Sarah  Peck.  “He’s  a  drunkard  and  a 


bully  and  a  brute.  All  the  men  know 
how  he  carries  on  at  the  taverns.  All 
of  us  know  how  he  misuses  his  wife.” 

Then  she  added,  with  a  twinkle  in 
her  eye: 

“Most  of  us  know  Jim  Miller  pretty 
well,  too.  And  can  you  imagine  him 
being  thrown  out  of  anywhere  by  any¬ 
one  ?” 

Lucinda  Hall,  who  disliked  an  argu¬ 
ment,  said  tactfully: 

“We  women  would  live  longer  if  we 
had  more  fun  and  less  work.  Look  at 
me  now.  I  ain’t  40  years  old  but  I  look 
like  60,  and  most  of  the  time  I  feel  like 
a  hundred.  This  is  the  first  darn  time 
I’ve  been  anywhere  outside  of  my  own 
cabin  this  summer.  Nothin’  but  work, 
work,  work,  from  daylight  till  long 
after  dark.  Look  at  my  hands.”  She 
held  them  out.  They  were  red,  stained 
and  calloused,  as  were  the  hands  of 
every  woman  in  the  room. 

“And  look  at  your  own  hands!”  she 
continued.  “They’re  just  like  mine.  All 
of  us  get  old  before  our  time.  No  won¬ 
der  we  get  sick.  Lonesome,  homesick 
and  tired  all  the  time.” 

“Homesickness  is  the  worst,”  said 
Fanny  Moses.  “When  I  first  came  here, 
it  seemed  as  though  I’d  die  every  time 
I  thought  of  all  my  folks  and  friends 
I’d  left  down  East.  I  knew  I’d  probably 
never  see  them  again  and  I  couldn’t 
even  be  sure  of  getting  a  letter  to  them 
or  having  one  back.  But  I  got  over  the 
homesickness.” 

Constant  said,  softly: 

“Would  you  go  back  East  if  you 
could  ?” 

“Not  on  your  life!”  was  the  quick 
and  emphatic  response.  “We  had  our 
problems  back  there,  too— that’s  the 
reason  we  came.” 

Constant  interrupted  again: 

“I  wonder  how  many  of  you  who 
have  been  here  for  some  time  would  go 
back.  Those  of  you  who  are  sorry  that 
you  came  and  want  to  go  back,  raise 
your  hands.” 

Not  a  hand  went  up. 

“That’s  certainly  encouraging  to  me 
as  a  newcomer.” 

Tall,  dark  Mary  Goodwin  said: 

“I  wouldn’t  go  back  now,  but  I’ll 
never  forget  how  homesick  I  was  that 
first  year  I  was  here.  Back  home  in 
Connecticut  there  were  great  big  rocks 
in  our  pasture.  My  brothers  and  I  used 
to  play  around  them  when  we  were 
little.  Then  when  I  married  Dan  and 
came  here — well — most  of  you  know 
where  I  live.  Maybe  you’ll  remember 
that  about  the  only  rock  around  is 
right  out  back  of  our  little  bam.  I  used 
to  go  out  there,  climb  up  on  top  of  that 
rock  because  it  reminded  me  of  home, 
and  cry  my  heart  out,” 

Then  she  added,  a  little  shyly: 

“One  day  Dan  missed  me  and  found 
me  out  there  weeping.  He  sat  down 
beside  me,  put  his  arm  around  me  and 
began  to  talk  about  this  new  land,  that 
if  we  set  our  hearts  to  do  it  we  could 
raise  a  family,  clear  and  improve  the 
farm  so  that  folks — maybe  our  folks — 
would  go  on  living  here  for  generations. 
Somehow  I  sort  of  got  the  idea  and 


HARVEST 

By  Mildred  Goff 

Harvest  is  a  lovely  word. 

It  brings  to  mind 

The  golden  wealth  of  barn  and  bin. 
The  roads  that  wind 
To  take  the  wanderer  home  again. 
Where  thanks  are  given. 

Harvest  is  the  covenant 
Of  man  and  heaven. 

We  hear  it  and  the  heart  is  stirred. 
Oh,  harvest  is  a  lovely  word! 


wasn’t  much  homesick  after  that.” 

“That’s  the  way  to  look  at  it,”  agreed 
Abigail  Heath.  “Sure  we’ve  got  to 
work  hard.  I  work  hard.  But  Joe  and 
I  have  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it.  ’Course  it’s 
nice  to  see  you  folks  once  in  a  while, 
but  I’ve  got  Joe  and  I’ve  got  my  babies, 
and  while  I  have  them  I’m  happy.” 

But  Sarah  Peck  agreed  with  Lucinda 
Hall: 

“That’s  all  right,  Abigail.  You’re 
young.  But  it  ain’t  no  fun  to  be  old  at 
40,  and,  like  Lucinda  says,  that’s  what 
this  country  is  doing  to  us  women.” 

She  waited  a  moment,  and  then 
added: 

“It  isn’t  half  so  tough  on  the  men. 
The  work  kills  us  off  and  then  they 
go  and  marry  again.” 

“Not  always,”  said  Hannah  Williams, 
with  a  laugh.  “There  are  some  widows 
even  on  the  frontier.” 

“Well,”  said  Lucinda,  sticking  to  her 
point,  “I’ll  bet  there  isn’t  a  woman  in 
this  room  but  wishes  she  was  a  man. 
And  who  ever  heard  of  a  man  wanting 
to  be  a  woman?  We  work  just  as  hard 
as  the  men  do,  and  besides  we  have  the 
extra  job  of  bearing  and  raising  the 
children.”  . 

“Well,  I  for  one  don't  want  to  be  a 
man,”  snapped  Abigail  Heath,  with  an 
emphatic  shake  of  her  head.  “My  Joe 
works  just  as  hard  as  I  do,  and  it’s 
his  responsibility  to  see  that  we  have 
enough  to  eat.  Besides.  I  wouldn’t  give 
up  the  privilege  of  having  my  babies 
and  I  don’t  believe  you  other  mothers 
would,  either.” 

“Guess  you  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  any  man  taking  that  privilege 
away  from  you,”  commented  old  Mrs. 
Moses,  dryly.  “There  wouldn’t  be  any 
babies  in  this  world  if  the  men  had  to 
bear  them.”  Then  she  added,  philoso¬ 
phically: 

“I’ve  been  here  quite  a  while,  girls- 
The  wilderness  is  hard  on  us  women. 
But  it’s  hard  on  the  men,  too.  God  has 
given  us  both  our  work  to  do,  and  I 
guess  in  the  long  run  it’s  about  evenly 
divided.” 

CHAPTER  XIX 

HILE  THE  women  were  busily 
paring  and  stringing  apples  in  the 
big  Marvin  kitchen,  John  Marvin  and 
Joel  Decker  were  getting  ready  for  the 
big  event  of  the  evening — an  outdoor 
supper  at  which  most  of  the  men  of  the 
settlement  were  to  join  the  women. 
That  morning  Joel  had  shot  and  dress¬ 
ed  a  fat  buck,  and  now  he  and  John 
were  busy  roasting  it  over  a  huge  fire 
of  hardwood  coals.  Potatoes  were 
roasting  in  the  ashes,  and  also  some 
corn  that  had  not  yet  matured.  To  add 
to  this  substantial  portion  of  the  meal, 
the  women  had  brought  jams  and  jellies 
made  during  the  season  from  the  wild 
fruits.  Also  there  were  pitchers  of 
milk,  plates  of  johnnycake  and,  to  top 
it  all  off,  a  choice  of  pumpkin  or  apple 
pie. 

When  the  meal  was  ready,  the  long 
table,  made  of  planks  placed  on  saw¬ 
horses,  groaned  under  the  weight  of 
the  food  needed  to  satisfy  the  appetites 
of  hard-working  men  and  women. 

As  they  gathered  around  it,  then 
faces  glowed  in  the  flickering  light  of 
a  huge  campfire  which  not  only  served 
to  light  the  festive  scene  but  also  help¬ 
ed  to  take  the  chill  off  the  October 
evening. 

Hardly  had  they  started  eating  be- 
fore  there  came  a  loud  “Whoa!”  an 
the  sound  of  talking  and  shouting  fr°nl 
the  darkness  beyond  the  campfire.  John 
Maiwin  rose  quickly  from  his  place  an 
walked  out  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing- 
In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  follow 
ed  by  several  people  on  horseback.  _ 
the  newcomers  rode  into  the  firelig 
the  crowd  looked  at  them  curiously  an 
immediately  some  of  the  men  got  np 
to  welcome  James  Wadsworth’s  bio 
er  William,  who  headed  the  party. 

William  Wadsworth  was  a  heav  y 
built  man  approaching  middle  a8  > 
well  known  and  liked  by  all  the  set  er.  • 
He  had  come  to  Geneseo  with 
brother  James  in  the  early  days  a 
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(Continued  fnom  Opposite  Page) 
a  difficult  overland  trip,  mostly  by  ox- 
te$m.  Like  his  brother,  William  was 
interested  in  land,  but  unlike  James  he 
actually  liked  to  farm  with  his  own 
hands.  ^ 

"Howdy,  folks!”  Wadsworth  shouted 
in  a  deep,  rumbling  voice.  “Heard  you 
were  having  a  party  tonight  and 
thought  it  was  a  good  time  to  introduce 
some  new  friends  of  mine  from  down 
Columbia  way.” 

Dismounting,  he  came  up  to  the 
table,  followed  by  his  companions,  who 
had  also  dismounted.  There  were  four 
of  them — a  middle-aged  man  and  wo¬ 
man,  and  a  young  man  and  girl.  Asa 
Williams  peered  interestedly  at  the 
new  arrivals  in  the  half  darkness  and 
then  suddenly  jumped  to  his  feet,  up¬ 
setting  three  others  who  were  sharing 
the  same  bench.  They  all  went  over 
backwai’ds,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
everyone  except  Asa.  He  was  too  ex¬ 
cited  to  feel  amused,  for  among  the 
strangers  he  had  recognized  John  Ball 
and  his  wife  and  their  daughter 
Martha. 

W HEN  the  confusion  and  laughter- 
following  the  upset  had  subsided,  the 
rest  of  Asa’s  family  and  Jim  Miller 
went  forward  eagerly  to  greet  the  Balls. 
Asa  hesitated,  and  then  slid  around  the 
others  and  made  his  way  to  where 
Martha  stood  in  the  background. 

‘‘Hello,  Martha,”  he  said,  shyly,  and 
offered  his  hand.  “It’s  good  to  see  you.” 

Martha  smiled  formally  as  she  shook 
his  hand,  and  then,  turning  to  the 
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norant  management  and  power  politics 
produce  a  scarcity. 

Consumers  Resent 
Supports 

I  am  also  finding  out  that  govern¬ 
ment  support  prices  are  putting  the 
farmer  in  a  very  unpleasant  position 
in  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 
When  I  try  to  tell  them  that  the  idea, 
under  certain  conditions,  is  all  right 
but  that  its  failure  is  due  to  govern¬ 
ment  red  tape  and  that  its  inflexibility 
is  causing  the  trouble,  my  story  just 
doesn’t  seem  to  register.  Perhaps  con¬ 
sumers  will  learn,  as  the  farmer  has, 
that  government  simply  cannot  mess 
into  production  without  messing  it  up. 

Before  I  left  home,  I  had  bought  and 
put  on  feed  most  all  of  the  steers, 
lambs  and  pigs  I  plan  to  feed  this 
early  winter.  This  stuff  cost  almost  30c 
a  pound  straight  through.  My  reasons 
for  buying  two  to  three  months  early 
this  year  were :  I  could  not  see  how  any 
of  it  could  be  lower  later;  I  wanted  a 
hedge  against  early  frost  and  soft  corn; 
we  had  so  much  hay;  we  had  oats  (but 
could  and  did  buy  more  at  $42  a  ton) ; 
we  had  the  silo  full  of  grass  ensilage 
which  we  hoped  to  feed  out  in  time  to 
1'efill  with  corn  ensilage;  and,  lastly, 


young  man  afcfier  side,  she  said: 

“Charles,  this  is  Asa  Williams,  an 
old  neighbor  of  ours.” 

And  to  Asa: 

“This  is  Charles  Carson,  who  came 
with  us.” 

The  two  young  men  eyed  each  other 
with  evident  hostility.  They  did  not  of¬ 
fer  to  shake  hands,  but  growled  a  for¬ 
mal  acknowledgment  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  Asa  soon  retreated  to  his 
place  at  the  table.  Room  was  made  for 
the  newcomers  to  join  the  party  after 
Wadsworth  introduced  them  to  every¬ 
one  present,  and  soon  all  were  eating. 

But  the  food  had  no  savor  for  Asa. 
For  some  reason  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  his  appetite,  and  not  even  the 
plaguing  of  his  seatmates  whom  he  had 
tipped  over  could  bring  a  smile  to  his 
face. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  Wads¬ 
worth  said  that  he  was  sorry  that  he 
and  the  Balls  had  to  return  to  Geneseo 
that  night  and  so  couldn’t  stay  to  spenfl 
the  evening.  “But  I  do  think,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  “that  this  was  a  splendid  opportun¬ 
ity  for  you  to  meet  the  Ball  family. 
They  are  going  to  be  your  neighbors.” 
Then,  turning  to  John  Ball,  he  said: 

“Mr.  Ball,  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  to  your  future  neigh¬ 
bors.” 

It  would  have  been  better  for  Ball  if 
he  had  said  nothing,  for  he  sounded 
pompous  and  conceited  and  conveyed 
the  impression  that  now  that  he  had 
arrived  in  the  Genesee  country,  every¬ 
body’s  troubles  would  be  over. 

(To  Be  Continued ) 


because  $40  to  $50  grain,  $15  to  $20 
hay,  and  25c  to  30c  per  pound  for  the 
gain  on  that  livestock  just  do  not  make 
sense.  At  those  feed  prices,  we  can  put 
on  gain  at  under  15c  a  pound.  Never 
before  have  I  seen  such  an  opportunity. 

Yes,  we  had  pasture  available,  but 
why  fool  around  with  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  grasses  with  30c  livestock  when 
you  can  get  approximately  twice  the 
gain  on  dry  feed  in  the  barn  lot? 

Put.  Fat  on  Their  Animals 

That’s  the  picture  as  I  see  it  and  am 
acting  accordingly.  Think  it  over  care¬ 
fully  before  you  sell  livestock  that  has 
not  made  its  last  economical  pound  of 
gain.  When  has  the  livestock  feeder 
faced  such  cheap  grain  and  feed  costs 
to  produce  such  low-costing  gains  to 
sell  at  such  prospectively  high  prices? 
The  gamble  is  at  high  stakes,  but 
gambling  is  the  only  real  name  for 
everything  a  farmer  does — usually  at 
very  low  stakes.  Why  back  out  of  the 
game  when  the  stakes  get  good  ? 

—  A.  A.  — 

IT  TAKES  EXPERIENCE 
TO  MAKE  SPECIAL 
CHEESES 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

They  have  40  cows  on  the  two  farms. 

Mr.  Zahler  makes  cheese  every  other 
day.  It  is  not  pressed,  the,  curd  is  put 
into  metal  forms  and  it  settles  as  it 
cures  and  dries.  It  is  then  stored  on 
shelves  in  a  cellar  and,  when  ready  to 
sell,  is  bought  by  consumers  mainly  in 
the  nearby  city  of  Watertown.  Many 
people  who  have  learned  to  appreciate 
this  cheese  come  to  the  farm  for  it. 

The  price  of  the  Muenster  and  Lim- 
burger  cheese  is  75  cents  a  pound, 
while  the  Brie  brings  $1.50  for  a  cheese 
which  weighs  about  1  pound  and  12 
ounces.  Mr.  Zahler  says  there  are  no 
secrets  to  making  these  special  cheeses 
— but  people  whom  he  has  shown  how 
to  do  it  have  not  been  successful  in 
getting  a  quality  product!  Evidently, 
in  cheesemaking,  as  well  as  in  other 
skills,  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  can¬ 
not  be  taught  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Zahler  is  a  native  of  Switzerland 
and  returned  there  in  1910  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  The  Zahiers  have  eight  children, 
and  one  son  gave  his  life  for  his  coun¬ 
try  in  the  recent  war.  —H.  L.  Cosline 


CAN  YOU  BEAT 

Check  what  you  get  now 
against  what  the  Army  or 
Air  Force  man  receives: 


How  much  money  can  you  save  a 
month? 

The  average  Private  can  easily  bank 
about  $48  every  month. 

What’s  your  annual  vacation? 

The  soldier  or  airman  gets  30  days 
a  year  at  full  pay! 

Does  your  job  offer  advancement 
and  educational  benefits? 

Soldiers  and  airmen  have  unlimited 
opportunities  to  advance  as  far  as 
their  abilities  will  take  them.  They 
take  training  courses  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  civilian  life. 

What  does  it  cost  you  for  your  own 
food,  clothes,  housing,  medical  and 
dental  care  and  legal  assistance? 

They're  all  free  in  the  Army  and 

Air  Force.  « 

Do  you  have  a  retirement  plan  and 
what  does  it  cost  you? 

A  Master  Sergeant  with  only  30 
years'  service  retires  on  $185.63  a 
month  for  life  at  no  cost  to  him.  To 
do  as  well,  you'd  have  to  save 
$74,252! 

This  space  isn’t  big  enough  to  tell 
you  all  the  other  advantages  of  an 
Army  or  Air  Force  career.  Your  near¬ 
est  U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Recruiting  Station  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  all  the  details. 


CAREERS  WITH  A  FUTURE 

U.  S.  Army  and 
U.  S.  Air  Force 


U.  S.  ARMY  AND  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE  RECRUITING  SERVICE 


CUT  THEM 

DOWN 

AND  SAW  THEM 
UP 

with 

The  New  1948 

ONE-MAN  LICHT-WEICHT 

PRECISION 

POWER  CHAIN  SAW 


The  new  “PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN 
SAW”  has  many  Improvements. 

New  non-flooding  and  non  swivelling 
carburetor. 

New  Hi-Sparking  Magneto  —  will  start 
easily  in  any  weather. 

New  type  air  filter  —  eliminates  saw. 
dust,  water  or  snow. 

New  twist  grip  combined  throttle  and 
clutch  control. 

All  “PRECISION"  Saws  use  the  well- 
known  and  reliable  2  cycle  3%  h.p. 
PRECISION  air  cooled  motor  with 

gositive  clutch — eight  types  of  Precision 
aws  manufactured,  using  the  same 
motor.  Any  attachments  interchange 
able  at  small  extra  cost.  Weight  42  to 
52  lbs.,  depending  on  length  of  Guide 
Bar. 

There  are  now  over  si. 000  satisfied  users 
of  the  one  man,  light  weight,  Precision 
Power  Chain  Saw  throughout  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Order  your  1948  Precision  Saw  NOW — 
Immediate  delivery. 

PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  INC. 

Rouses  Point,  N.  Y.  and  Montreal,  Que. 
Or  Your  Nearest  Agent. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 
Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and 
address  to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept. 
102-C  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of  the 
new  and  different  Rice  Method  will  be 
sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  com¬ 
fort  to  thousands  —  by  releasing  them 
from  Trusses  with  springs  and  straps, 
that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information — 
write  today ! 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
A  TW  A  AniC  92  Washington  St. 
ATWOOD  »  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOXES! — Nine  in  one  day. 

Trap  slyest  furbearers.  Particulars  free. 
Guaranteed.  Write  ESTABROOK,  Sherburne 
Center,  Vermont. 


<3  m  a  y  e 

MAIL  BOX  NAME  PLATES 

Day  or  night  your  name  seen  on  both  sides 
of  your  mail  box.  Beautifully  lettered.  Hand¬ 
some.  Reflects  at  night!  Easy  for  friends  to 
find  you.  Mounts  easly  in  a  jiffy  without 
tools.  It's  weatherproof  and  durable.  Max¬ 
imum  17  letters  and  spaces  allowed. 
PRICE  $2.00  a  pair.  Postage  paid. 

Cash  or  Money  Order  Only.  No  Checks  or  C.  0.  D, 

GLO-NAME  CO. 

Coshocton,  Ohio,  Dept.  B 

Please  send  me  one  pair  of  Glo-Names 
Print  name  desired 


Mail  to 


$2.00  Cash.. . ‘Money  Order _ enclosed. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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^IL  LARO 


JoWland4& 

lit/  KMILIE  HALL 

Being  a  running  report  of  the  opinions,  farm  practices  and  fortunes 
of  four  young  farmers  striking  out  for  themselves  in  the  Inlet  Valley 
near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1948. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  18,  1948 


'THROUGHOUT  the  time  Mr.  Bab- 
cock  has  written  this  page  —  it’s 
going  on  20  years  now— he  has  shown 
great  interest  in  good  living  for  the 
farm  family.  Towards  this  end  he  has 
approached  all  sorts  of  farm  problems 
from  almost  every  angle. 

Sunnygables  is  justly  famous  for  its 
knack  of  pioneering  farming  practices 
which  can  be  adapted  to  profitable  use 
on  ordinary  small  farms.  From  Sunny¬ 
gables,  also,  have  come  many  new 
ideas  which  have  been  widely  accepted, 
all  pointed  toward  making  life  a  little 
better,  a  little  easier  and  farming  more 
profitable. 

Periodically  during  the  past  year  Mr. 
Babcock  has  reported  on  what  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  farmers  here  in  the  Inlet 
Valley  are  doing.  They  are  buying 
farms  and  building  up  their  herds  and 
flocks.  They  are  raising  good  sized 
families  and  each  year  making  im¬ 
provements  on  their  homes. 

When  Mr.  Babcock  was  in  Florida 
last  winter,  I  attempted  to  introduce 
his  readers  to  the  distaff  side  of  this 
neighborhood  woi’king  -  partnership. 
Since  then  a  lot  has  happened  in  the 
four  busy  households.  The  Walter 
Millards,  who  were  weighing  the  cost 
of  remodelling  their  present  home 
against  that  of  building  a  new  house, 
decided  on  the  former  course  and  are 
still  in  the  throes  of  cupboard  building 
and  extra  wiring. 

Rose  and  Marcella  Yaple  have  had 
their  biggest  thrill  this  summer  watch¬ 
ing  their  fruit  trees  begin  to  bear  well. 
Marcella’s  seemingly  unlimited  energy 
in  getting  food  canned  and  frozen  for 
the  winter  has  left  the  rest  of  us  a 
little  envious.  Ross  brought  down  a 
basket  of  their  Abundance  plums  the 
other  day.  There  wasn’t  a  spoiled  or 
wormy  one  in  the  lot  and  they  made 
the  best  sauce  and  jam  we’ve  had  in 
many  a  day, 

Best  C'rop 

One  morning  I  went  down  to  watch 
the  new  combine  work.  Sitting  straight 
as  a  ramrod  on  the  tractor,  puffing  on  a 
big  black  cigar  and  with  a  grin  on  his 
face  he  couldn’t  wipe  off  was  Boots 
Poelvoorde.  I  knew  then  that  Margaret 
had  given  him  the  son  he  so  longed 
for.  Master  Albert  Alois  Poelvoorde, 
now  four  weeks  old,  tips  the  scales  at 
8  y2  pounds,  takes  eight  ounces  of  milk 
at  a  feeding  and  sleeps  12  hours  at 
night.  Boots  is  still  beaming  on  the 
world  at  large. 

Katherine  and  Dick  Albright  were 
away  when  I  stopped  by  to  chat  with 
them.  They  got  their  house  remodel¬ 
ling  pretty  well  done  last  winter,  so 
they  were  able  to  take  a  week  off  this 
month  for  a  holiday  trip  with  their 
two  children. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  these  four 
young  Inlet  Valley  couples,  each  in 
their  own  way,  are  well  on  the  path  to¬ 
wards  what  we  like  to  think  of  as  good 
living  for  the  farm  family.  From  the 
household  angle  this  seems  to  be  sym¬ 


bolized  by  a  garden  outside  the  kitchen 
door,  the  winter’s  meat  fattening  in 
the  pastures,  and  a  constant  supply  of 
all  the  meat,  milk,  eggs,  fruits  and 
vegetables  a  growing  family  demands 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  also  represented 
in  the  gradually  filling  farm  freezers 
and  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
canned  goods  on  the  cellar  shelves. 

All  this  once  represented  a  terrific 
extra  load  of  summertime  work  for  the 
women  of  the  family.  Now,  thanks  to 
the  food  freezer  and  modern  kitchen 
stoves,  setting  aside  the  winter’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  isn’t  quite  as  tough  a  job 
as  it  used  to  be. 

Living'  Kitchen 

Harriet  Millard  and  I  were  talking 
about  this  when  she  showed  me  her 
new  kitchen  which  in  design  and  size 
is  much  like  those  of  25  years  ago. 

"I’m  fed  up  with  laboratory  kit¬ 
chens,”  she  told  me.  “I  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  my  kitchen  and  I  want 
it  so  my  family  can  be  there  with  me 
but  not  underfoot.” 

To  achieve  this,  she  sacrificed  her 
diningroom  for  the  time  being  and 
came  out  with  what  she  calls  a  “living 
kitchen.”  This  room  once  held  com¬ 
fortably  a  full  set  of  heavy  diningroom 
furniture.  Now,  fitted  out  with  ample 
cupboard  and  counter  space  at  one 
side,  it  still  has  room  on  the  other 
side  for  a  maple  table  which  will  open 
for  10  places.  There’s  room  also  for 
an  easy  chair  with  a  reading  lamp,  a 
table  for  books  and  maybe  even  a 
couch. 

Harriet  expects  this  room  to  become 
the  ■  center  of  the  household,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  winter.  Not  the  least  of 
its  advantages,  she  feels,  will  be  that 
she  will  have  the  company  of  her 
family  while  she  is  doing  dishes,  and 


room  for  the  children  to  play  there 
mornings  when  she  is  washing.  A  new 
combination  automatic  clothes  and 
dish  washer  is  part  of  the  counter.  She 
settled  on  this  model  after  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  Cornell  experiment  using 
a  number  of  makes  of  clothes  washers. 
Her  decision  was  for  an  automatic,  but 
she  wanted  and  found  one  which  could 
be  taken  from  the  counter  easily  when 
repairs  were  necessary.  The  one  she  se¬ 
lected  is  connected  by  rubber  hose  with 
the  stationary  plumbing. 

Loitfimiiaify  Garden 

This  year,  we  had  a  cooperative  gar¬ 
den  with  the  Babcocks  and  the  Yaples, 
instead  of  an  individual  plot  at  each 
house.  From  many  angles  the  plan 
worked  exceptionally  well.  To  begin 
with,  we  chose  the  best  garden  ground 
on  the  entire  farm  and  used  farm  equip¬ 
ment  to  work  up  the  land  and  ferti¬ 
lize  it.  The  peas  and  corn  were  planted 
and  cultivated  by  tractor.  Our  peas 
came  on  as  early  as  any  in  the  area 
and  were  a  tremendous  success.  Every 
family  had  more  than  it  could  use  or 
put  away  for  the  winter. 

The  tomatoes  are  coming  on  very 
nicely  and  we  have  had  a  great  variety 
of  other  garden  vegetables  all  summer. 

We  have  relearned  a  number  of  old 
lessons  from  the  project — the  most  im¬ 
portant  being  that  anybody’s  job  is  no 
one’s  job.  There  just  didn’t  seem  to  be 
time  enough  to  keep  working  on  the 
garden.  And  we  could  have  used  a  little 
more  organization  in  scheduling  the 
days  when  each  of  us  would  get  from 
the  garden  the  large  quantities  needed 
for  a  day’s  freezing  or  canning. 

In  talking  the  garden  problem  over, 
we  have  decided  that  if  we  try  it  an¬ 
other  year  one  person  should  be  in 
charge.  He  would  be  responsible  for 
parcelling  out  the  work  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  therefrom.  That’s  a  pretty  big 
order  and  I  wonder  how  others  have 
handled  it. 

Perhaps  when  you  get  into  the  small 
trucking  operation  necessary  to  supply 
a  number  of  families,  a  garden  trac¬ 
tor  is  the  answer.  Three  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  on  Newfield  Hill  jointly  bought 
and  operated  one  very  successfully  this 
summer,  I  am  told.  Their  only  com¬ 
munity  interest,  however,  lay  in  the 
machine  itself,  since  each  had  his  own 
garden. 

The  Millards,  who  have  a  number  of 


families  living  on  their  dairy  farm, 
also  tried  raising  a  community  garden 
a  few  years  ago  but  found  it  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  everything  but  corn. 

Out  of  Bounds 

When  we  were  talking  over  this 
page,  Mr.  Babcock  was  at  pains  to 
point  out  to  me  in  a  very  diplomatic 
fashion  that  while  I  was  to  take  a  peek 
into  the  kitchen  doors  of  the  Inlet 
Valley  homes  he  writes  about,  I  should 
be  careful  not  to  make  the  page  look 
too  much  like  one  for  women  only. 

Hmmmmm,  I  thought, — no  recipes. 
But  that  was  before  the  family  pitched 
in  to  help  me  shell  lima  beans  for 
freezing.  We  weren’t  more  than  a 
dozen  pods  into  a  bushel  when  the 
wailing  of  the  menfolk  was  something 
to  hear.  Why,  they  wanted  to  know, 
hadn’t  someone  dreamed  up  an  easier 
method  of  blasting  the  way  into  those 
stubborn  pods? 

Well,  it  seems  someone  has  thought 
of  an  easier  method.  I  haven’t  had  an 
opportunity  to  try  it  yet,  but  it  sounds 
logical.  Maybe  a  few  men  will  be  glad 
to  leam  about  it,  too,  in  case  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  rung  in  on  a  lima 
shelling  project.  According  to  at  least 
one  authority,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
steam  or  blanch  the  beans  in  the  pod 
for  four  and  a  half  minutes,  then  shuck 
and  freeze  them  without  further  ado. 
The  steaming  softens  the  pods  so  that 
the  beans  slip  out  very  easily. 

When  we  froze  our  first  batch  of 
limas,  we  had  half  a  box  left  over. 
I  sealed  these  in  a  cellophane  bag  and 
froze  them  in  a  box.  Next  time  we  do 
corn,  I  will  freeze  a  half  portion  and 
put  it  in  with  the  beans.  This  seems 
to  me  easier  than  handling  two  vege¬ 
tables  at  the  same  time  to  make  succo¬ 
tash. 

Five  in  ’49 

When  Mr.  Babcock  introduced  Fmr 
and  ’1/8  into  the  pattern  of  Kernels, 
Screenings  &  Chaff,  he  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  take  a  less  active  part 
in  the  actual  farming  which  goes  on 
around  here.  Instead  of  reporting  so 
much  from  his  own  experiences,  he 
said,  he  would  write  from  time  to  time 
about  the  four  young  farm  families 
mentioned  here. 

Actually,  there  were  but  a  few  weeks 
when  things  were  quiet  around  Sunny¬ 
gables  and  the  big  barn  was  almost  un¬ 
tenanted  except  for  Tigger,  the  horse, 
and  Snow  White,  the  cat.  Then  new 
pieces  of  equipment  began  to  arrive. 
A  purebred  Brown  Swiss  herd  was 
started.  The  upper  floor  of  the  barn 
came  to  life  with  a  flock  of  900  laying 
hens. 

Every  now  and  then  a  herd  of  little 
pigs  gets  loose  to  remind  us  that 
there’s  more  than  next  winter’s  pork 
a-brewing  at  Sunnygables. 

All  this  young  stock  around  some¬ 
times  makes  life  a  little  difficult  for 
the  few  older  animals  on  the  farm. 
The  ram  lamb  triplets  have  become  es¬ 
pecially  cocky  since  they  were  put  in  a 
pasture  with  their  sire.  Their  chief  de¬ 
light  appears  to  be  getting  him  into  a 
corner  and  then  butting  him  for  deai 
life. 

Boss  of  the  Sunnygables  bams  and 
pastures  is  war  veteran  Jack  Conner, 
youngest  of  the  Inlet  Valley  farmers. 
That  is,  Jack  ivas  boss  up  to  Sept.  4, 
when  he  entered  a  lifetime  partnership 
with  Miss  Jean  Camell. 

Their  experiences  in  getting  estab¬ 
lished  as  livestock  farmers  will  add 
new  interest  to  this  page  when  Mr. 
Babcock  writes  about  Five  in  ’k 9 • 


THE  POELVOORDES  are  counting  on  this  18-months-old  Holstein  steer  for  their  meat 
supply.  Boots  expects  to  butcher  him  in  October  when  he  thinks  he  will  weigh 
about  1,000  pounds.  Really,  this  steer  represents  very  low  cost  meat.  He  was 
started  on  a  nurse  cow,  received  all  the  grain  he  would  eat  until  he  was  9  months 
old,  and  since  then  has  made  his  gains  on  good  grass  silage  and  improved  pasture. 
Boots  and  Margaret  have  set  up  the  system  of  starting  a  new  steer  whenever 
they  kill  one.  They  hope  to  kill  a  thousand-pound  animal  every  6  months. 
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EASY  RIDING:  The  development 
of  balloon  tires  was  certainly  a 
boon  to  the  motoring  public.  Now. 
a  new  tire  known  as  the  “Federal 
Air  Wing  passenger  tire”  has  been 
developed  which  has  even  lower 
pressure  but  which  fits  your  pres¬ 
ent  wheels  and  rims.  You  can  see 
these  tires  at  your  local  TYDOL 
gas  station. 


CORN  PICKERS:  A  self-propelled 

two-row  corn  picker  is  offered  by 
MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY  of  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wisconsin.  This  machine  snaps 
off  ears  and  removes  husks. 

The  NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Co  dwater,  Ohio,  offers  a  one- 
row  corn  snapper  which  will  har¬ 
vest  up  to  two  acres  of  corn  an 
hour.  Folders  illustrating  these 
pickers  are  available  from  the  ad¬ 
dresses  above. 


INSECTICIDE:  ‘Synklor’  is  the 
name  of  a  new  insecticide  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  U.  3.  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  Rockefeller  Center 
New  York  City.  j.t  is  used  to  con¬ 
trol  ants,  Jap  beetles  grubs  and 
other  insects  which  Dore  into  lawns 
and  turfs.  This  insecticide  was 
made  in  a  small  way  last  year  but 
is  now  available  in  quantity. 

YOUTH  CONTESTS:  During  the 

last  five  years,  including  1948  con¬ 
tests,  the  FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUB¬ 
BER  COMPANY  of  Akron,  Ohio  has 
contributed  over  $200,000  in 
awards  and  prize  money  to  4-H 
Club  and  Future  Farmer  contests. 
Each  year  the  Company  entertains 
the  entire  group  of  about  1,500 
delegates  at  breakfast  during  4-H 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago. 

FIELD  DAY:  On  September  25  at 
Albany,  New  York,  MONTGOMERY 
WARD  &  COMPANY  will  hold  a 
Farmers’  Round-up  Day.  4-H  Clubs 
in  seven  surrounding  counties  have 
been  invited  to  display  livestock, 
poultry  and  garden  produce  and  to 
conduct  demonstrations  of  farm 
practices.  The  MALL  COMPANY 
will  demonstrate  a  complete  line  of 
chain  saws  and  a  similar  demon¬ 
stration  will  be  given  by  the 
LOWTHER  SAW  COMPANY. 
Montgomery  Ward  will  set  up  ten 
Avery-V  tractors  equipped  with 
new  tools. 

GOGD  YIELD:  The  American 
agricultural  chemical  company 

of  Buffalo,  New  York,  reports  a 
1947  potato  yield  of  565  bushels 
Per  acre  on  the  farm  of  Howard 
Conklin  and  Sons  of  Castile,  New 
York,  fertilized  with  Agrico.  Says 
Howard  Conklin,  "Your  service  and 
Agrico  make  a  combination  that 
can't  be  beat." 


The  Automatic  Egg  Maid  hen's  nest 
made  by  the  RUSSELL  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ED  COMPANY  of  40  Wells  Street, 
Caro,  Michigan,  provides  a  dark 
best  for  the  hens.  It  aids  in  the 
production  of  clean  eggs  because 
the  eggs  roll  into  a  gathering  com¬ 
partment  as  soon  as  they  are  laid. 
Yhe  nest  is  54x30x35  inches. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


SAFE  DRIVING 

A  report  from  Clifford  Fletcher, 
Commissioner  of  New  York  State  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Motor  Vehicles,  says  that  in 
June  this  year  in  New  York  State  five 
persons  were  killed  in  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  for  each  100  million  miles  of 
automobile  travel.  That  sounds  very 
low,  but  let’s  put  it  another  way  and 
emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  During  the  month,  124  people  were 
killed  in  the  State,  9,860  were  injured, 
and  property  damage  totalled  over 
3,000,000.  This  is  a  reminder  that  con¬ 
stant  care  is  the  price  of  safe  driving. 

—  A.  A.  -  • 

THE  "SURVEY 
APPROACH” 

The  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau,  New  York  City,  is  putting  up  a 
vigorous  fight  against  the  abuse  of 
“survey  approach”  by  salesmen.  Sur¬ 
veys  among  consumers  are  a  legitimate 
method  of  securing  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  but  an  authentic  representative  of 
a  company  taking  a  survey  never  has 
anything  to  sell.  The  salesman  who 
uses  the  “survey  approach”  gains  en¬ 
trance  to  your  house  by  saying  he  is 
taking  a  survey  and  then  he  proceeds 
to  give  you  a  sales  talk.  This  is  a  good 
time  for  you  to  show  him  to  the  door. 

—  A.  A.  — 

NO  CAN CEULATION 

“A  salesman  for  stainless  steel  cooking 
utensils  called.  First,  I  said  that  I  would 
not  order  without  my  husband’s  consent, 
but  1  was  finally  persuaded  to  do  so. 
Later,  1  wrote  and  asked  if  I  could  get 
a  refund  of  the  down  payment  and  got  a 
letter  back  saying  it  would  be  impossible.” 

The  form  of  order  carried  by  a  great 
many  salesmen  is  really  a  contract,  and 
when  you  sign  it  you  agree  to  accept 
the  goods  and  pay  the  agreed  price  for 
them.  Therefore,  the  company  is  with¬ 
in  its  legal  rights  in  refusing  to  cancel. 
This,  of  course,  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  being  very  sure  you  want  to 
go  through  with  the  contract  before 
you  sign  it. 

—  A. A.  — 

Helen  Leeb  of  Austria  wishes  to  lo¬ 
cate  her  aunt,  Marie  KUBICEK,  born 
Czechoslovakia  about  1886.  She  came 
to  the  United  States  with  her  husband 
in  1907  and  when  last  heard  from  in 
1938  was  living  on  a  farm  near  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York.  Please  reply  to  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
20  S.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.  and 
refer  to  No.  17817. 


Claims  Recently 

Settled 

Ry  the  Service  Bureau 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Redmond,  Carthage. 

- $ 

6.00 

(Refund  on  returned  goods) 

Mr.  Lewis  Gehm,  Richford . . 

119.70 

(Settlement  on  turkey  Douits) 

Mrs.  Clarence  Baker.  Albion . . 

9.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Laura  Caston.  Woodbourne . . 

42.98 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Lucy  Strother.  Avon . . 

5.96 

(Mail  order  adjustment) 

Mrs.  Grace  Leathersick.  Churchville. 

167.80 

(Insurance  claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Celia  Zaleski  Mattituck . . 

6.00 

(Refund  on  order  not  received) 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Hiller,  Apulia  Station. 

17.92 

(Refund  on  goods  not  received) 

Mr.Carl  Lange,  Little  Valley . 

22.80 

( Adjustment  on  chicks ) 

Mr.  Andrew  Wheeler.  Altmsr . . 

8.00 

(Mail  order  adjustment.) 

Mr.  Clifford  Robison.  Barker . . 

3.33 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Lonsdale.  Dexter. 

39.50 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Clifford  Lasher.  Germantown. 

17.00 

(Adjustment  on  mail  order) 

Mrs.  James  Smith,  Port  Bvron . 

1.00 

(Refund  on  goods  ordered) 

Mr.  Luther  Funk.  Germantown . 

4.95 

(Refund  on  order) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr.  L.  Roland  Samson.  Ashfield . . 

15.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Howe,  Concord . 

28.10 

(Settlement  on  insurance  claim) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Dewey  Ransom.  Nicholson . 

139.00 

(Mall  order  adjustment) 

Mr.  Theron  Hulslander.  Malnosburg 

2.50 

(Claim  settled) 

Mr.  Qarl  Boom,  Westfield..  _ _ 

(Adjustment  on  mail  order) 
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50  lb.  Sterling  Salt  Blocks  and  4  lb.  Sterling 
Salt  Bricks,  plain,  sulphurized  or  iodized. 


For  convenient  "free  choice”  feed¬ 
ing  of  salt  to  livestock,  more  and 
more  farmers  are  using  Sterling 
Salt  Blocks  and  Salt  Bricks . . .  that 
can  be  handily  mounted  in  pas¬ 
ture  or  barn. 


Sterling  Granulated  and  Sterling 
Grainer  Medium  Salt  are  ideal 
for  feeding  in  manger  or  trough. 
Always  offer  salt  "free  choice”  for 
economical  gains  and  to  improve 
production  of  milk,  meat,  wool. 


Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Meat  Salt  in  IVi  lb. 
cans;  Sterling  Seasoning  in  10  oz.  cans. 


Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Meat  Salt, 
Quick  Cure  and  Seasoning  are 
made  of  the  finest  ingredients  and 
insure  a  flavor  in  your  home  cure 
that  will  hold  its  goodness. 


For  a  really  fine  table  salt,  house¬ 
wives  choose  Sterling. ..the-"Salty 
Salt”  .  .  .  for  freshening  meats, 
poultry,  fish,  vegetables.. .for  can¬ 
ning,  pickling,  cooking,  table  use. 

Sterling  Table  Salt  in  24  oz.  square  or  26  oz. 
round  cartons,  plain  or  iodized. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Scranton,  Pa. 
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•  Let  the  E-Z-GO  Gutter  Cleaner  save  the 
messy,  time-wasting,  back-breaking  job  of  rak¬ 
ing  out  the  barn  gutter  and  shovelling  manure 
into  the  spreader.  E-Z-GO  is  the  most  compact, 
1*  -  dependable,  and  lowest  cost  machine  available 

V®  for  cleaning  the  gutter  and  loading  the  manure. 

In  the  E-Z-GO  machine,  the  gutter  cleaner  and  the  loader  are 
built  to gefher  as  one  unit,  and  are  run  by  one  motor  located  outside  your  barn. 
All  the  scraping  mechanism  that  works  inside  the  barn  lies  entirely  flat  in  the 
gutter  —  no  machinery  overhead,  no  reverse  tracks  through  another  portion  of  the 
barn,  no  complicated  switch  gear  for  back-and-forth  movement.  The  cleaner  can 
work  in  only  one  direction  —  to  remove  gutter  contents  towards  the  spreader 
outside. 

The  E-Z-GO  Gutter  Cleaner  is  so  easy  to  install  that  most  farmers  can  put  it 
in  themselves;  it  works  in  present  barn  gutters  as  well  as  new  ones.  Why  waste 
valuable  time  on  this  disagreeable  chore  .  .  .  write  for  full  information  quick! 


B.  HECKERMAN  IRON  WORKS 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ecurity  for  26,000  Farmers 


|n  these  days  of  unsettled  world  conditions,  no  one 
"  knows  exactly  what  is  ahead.  But  the  26,000  members 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League — by  owning  and  controlling 
their  own  organization — have  placed  themselves  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  maintain  markets  and  prices,  what¬ 
ever  comes. 

Through  the  Dairymen’s  League,  farmers  are  provided 
with  a  market  every  day  in  the  year,  certainty  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  facilities  for  marketing  and  manufacturing  their 
products. 

Here,  for  example,  are  some  of  the  facilities  that  League 
members  own  and  control: 

1.  95  Fluid  Shipping  Plants — strategically  located  and 
efficiently  operated.  These  plants,  as  well  as  the  facilities 
of  buying  dealers,  provide  a  sure  milk  market  for  League 
members  every  day  in  the  year. 


2.  12  Well-Equipped  Plants  for  Manufacturing  Dairy 

Products — with  ample  facilities  for  handling  and  marketing 
seasonal  milk. 

3*  18  Milk  Distributing  Branches — retail  and  whole¬ 

sale,  which  provide  market  outlets,  through  which  pro¬ 
ducers  can  distribute  their  own  milk  straight  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

4.  A  Large  Fleet  of  League-Owned  Trucks  which 
transport  30  per  cent  of  members  milk  and  provide  a 
speedy,  economical  means  of  moving  milk  to  market. 

In  addition  to  the  most  modern  facilities  available,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  have  used  their  cooperative 
to  take  the  lead  in  protecting  milk  prices  and  carrying  on 
many  other  programs  in  the  welfare  of  dairy  farm  families. 

All  this  spells  SECURITY  to  dairy  farmers  of  the  North - 
east., If  you  are  not  already  a  member  of  the  Dairymens 
League ,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  join  today. 
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Editor’s  Note :  During  the  few  years  that 
artificial  insemination  has  been  used  in 
America,  tremendous  progress  has  been 
made.  Naturally,  some  criticisms  and  ques- 


S«t  FORCING  AHEAD 


tions,  based  on  a  sincere  effort  to  learn 
the  facts,  have  arisen.  We  have  asked 
Stanley  Brownell  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  to  discuss  some  of 
these  complaints.  Although  Professor 
Brownell’s  primary  interest  is  in  the  New 
York  State  Association,  his  discussion  on 
this  page  applies  with  equal  force  to  all 
areas.  Be  sure  to  read  it ! 


OME  OF  THE  questions 
about  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  which  the  editors  of 
American  Agriculturist 
have  asked  me  to  discuss 
here  are  similar  to  those  asked  by 
dairymen  before  they  became  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  association.  Therefore, 
in  reading  the  following,  keep  in 
mind  that  a  particular  question  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  it  is  a 
problem  peculiar  to  artificial  insem¬ 
ination.  It  may  be  an  old  question  to 
which  artificial  insemination  has  di¬ 
rected  renewed  interest. 


Several  of  the  questions  deal  with 
the  kind  of  bulls  in  use  and  their 
availability  to  the  members  and  I  am 
going  to  discuss  them  here  as  a  group. 


Young  Hulls 

/ 

Many  dairymen  have  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  artificial  insemination  offers 
service  from  proved  sires  only.  Of 
course,  this  never  has  been  true  in 
New  York  State.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  questions  about  this,  I 
have  carefully  watched  the  publicity 
relative  to  artificial  insemination  and 
find  that  occasionally  such  an  im¬ 
pression  could  be  obtained. 


HHE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Association  of  Artificial  Breeders  (above)  elected  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Association  at  Ithaca,  represent  31  associations  from  19  states  and  the  Province  of  Ontario.  From  left 
to  right:  Fred  Hauler  of  Tennessee,  Secretary-Treasurer;  William  Shaffer  of  Pennsylvania;  Max  Drake  of 
Ohio,  President;  J.  W.  Pirie  of  Iowa;  Kenneth  Wallin  of  Wisconsin,  Vice  President;  Maurice  Johnson  of  Ithaca, 
New  York.  D.  C.  Reid  of  New  Jersey,  seventh  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting. 

During  the  coming  year  over  two  million  cows  will  be  bred  artificially  in  this  country.  The  phenomenal 
growth  of  this  farm  practice  is  convincing  evidence  of  its  importance  to  dairymen.  Photo  by  C.  Hadley  Smith 


Previous  to  the  purchase  of  the  mmtm 
first  bulls  for  artificial  insemination 
in  New  York  State,  the  directors  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  organization  met  on  October  17,  1938, 
and  decided  on  a  definite  breeding  policy  for 
this  new  project.  It  was  agreed  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  should  supply  services  primarily  from 
proved  sires,  but  that  the  members  also  had 
a  responsibility  in  developing  some  proved 
sires  of  their  own.  It  was  decided  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  cows 
in  the  association  would  be  bred  to  young 
sires  that  were  selected  on  a  most  careful 
genetic  analysis.  The  association  would  do 
everything  possible  to  maintain  services  for 
over  two-thirds  of  the  cows  to  bulls  of  known 
ability  as  herd  improvers.  This  same  policy 
was  adopted  by  every  new  association  which 
organized  after  that  date. 

When  the  State  Association  was  organized 


in  1940,  a  handbook  was  prepared  for  every 
member  and  when  the  supply  was  exhausted 
the  information  was  mimeographed.  It  stated 
in  writing  the  policy  relative  to  proved  sires. 
With  this  printed  policy  of  the  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative  available  to 
all  members,  there  should  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  about  it. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  State 
Association,  ending  June  1948,  there  were 
141,402  first  services.  Of  this  number  110,425, 
or  78%,  were  from  sires  with  dam  and  daugh¬ 
ter  comparisons  indicating  their  ability  as 
herd  improvers.  This  78%  of  services  to 
proved  sires  during  the  last  fiscal  year  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  previous  years  throughout  the 
history  of  artificial  insemination. 

A  common  statement,  a  result  of  misunder- 
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standing,  is  that  young  bulls  are  used  too 
much.  It  is  true  that  occasionally  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  breed  the  association  has  not  been  able 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  proved  sires 
of  high  fertility  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
67%  rule.  This  situation  has  never  occurred 
for  Holsteins,  which  is  the  major  breed  repre¬ 
senting  over  60%  of  the  cows  in  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

Proving  Rased  On  Records 

In  discussing  the  question  of  using  young 
bulls  too  much,  there  is  also  the  complaint 
that  these  young  bulls  are  not  used  for  samp¬ 
ling  and  then  retired.  There  are  many  sides  to 
this  question  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
will  merely  mention  three  things  to  consider: 

First,  the  members  ( Continued  on  page  10) 


A  COMPLETE , 

feed  service 


for  | 

Northeastern  Dairymen  j 


Through  the  G.L.F.  Feed  Service  Every  Dairyman  In  This 
Territory  Can  Get  The  Mixed  Feed  or  Feed  Ingredients 
For  His  Particular  Farm  Needs . 


One  of  the  basic  reasons  why  Northeastern 
farmers  organized  G.L.F.  was  to  provide 
a  dairy  feed  service  to  fit  the  needs  of  each 
farmer.  In  the  development  of  this  service  it  had 
to  be  taken  into  account  that  while  some  farmers 
grow  much  of  their  own  grain,  others  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  purchased  feed. 

In  the  past  twenty-seven  years,  the  G.L.F.  Feed 
Service  has  been  developed  and  improved  through 
the  influence  of  three  main  factors:  First,  agri¬ 
cultural  college  experiments  and  research  have 
shown  the  way  to  feeds  that  are  more  nutritious. 
Second,  the  farm  experience  of  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  use  G.L.F.  feeds  has  kept  the  feed  service 
on  a  sound,  practical  basis.  Third,  G.L.F.’s  years 
of  experience  in  purchasing  feed  ingredients  and 
mixing  and  manufacturing  formula  feeds  enables 
the  G.L.F.  Feed  Service  to  provide  practical, 
nutritious  feeds  at  reasonable  prices  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  farmer. 

Two  basic  types  of  feed  service  are  available 
through  G.L.F. — the  mixed,  formula  feed  service 
for  those  who  do  not  have  home-grown  grains  and 
an  ingredient  and  mixing  service  for  those  farm¬ 
ers  who  raise  at  least  part  of  their  grain  supply. 

The  Mixed  Feed  Service 

There  are  two  over-all  mixed  feed  services:  The 
flexible  formula  feeds  and  the  fixed  formula  feeds. 

Flexible  Formula  Feeds  are  available  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  want  high  quality  feeds  at  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  To  keep  the  quality  high,  strict 
nutritional  requirements  are  set  up  for  each  feed. 
To  keep  the  price  reasonable,  G.L.F.  buys  the 
most  economical  ingredients  to  meet  these  nutri¬ 
tional  standards. 


Fixed  Formula  Feeds,  called  G.L.F.  Super 
Dairy  Feeds,  are  available  for  those  dairymen 
who  prefer  the  same  formula  every  day.  Because 
the  same  set  of  ingredients  are  used  regardless  of 
price,  fixed  formula  feeds  are  generally  slightly 
higher  in  price. 

Here  Is  The  Complete  Line  of  G.L.F.  Dairy 
Feeds: 

For  The  Milking  Herd — Flexible  Formula  Feeds: 
Milk  Maker  (24%  protein),  Exchange  Dairy 
(20%  protein),  Patrons’  Cow  Feed  (20%  protein), 
18%  Dairy,  and  16%  Dairy. 

Fixed  Formula  Feeds:  Super  Exchange  Dairy 
(20%  protein),  and  Super  Test  Feed  (16%  pro¬ 
tein). 

% 

For  Dry  Cows  and  Heifers — Fitting  Ration, 
and  Dry  and  Freshening  Ration. 

For  Calves — Calf  Starter  and  Calf  Meal. 

The  Ingredient  and  Mixing  Service 

Many  dairy  farmers  grow  at  least  part  of  the  grain 
they  feed.  Therefore,  the  G.L.F.  Feed  Service 
offers  30%  Dairy  Supplement  which  can  be  mixed 
with  home-grown  grains  to  make  a  practical  milk 
production  feed. 

Grinding  and  mixing  services  are  available  at 
most  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  for  farmers  who  do 
not  have  the  necessary  equipment  on  the  farm. 
Some  dairy  farmers  prefer  special  rations  for  pro¬ 
duction  feeds  or  for  dry  cows  and  heifers.  The 
G.L.F.  Feed  Service  is  equipped  to  supply  ,the 
feed  ingredients  and  assist  in  developing  special 
formulas. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 
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NO  BETTER  CORN 

Fall  is  the  best  time  to  decide  which  hybrid 
corns  are  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  in  your  section. 

Consider  the  G.L.F.  Hybrids  that  have  been 
grown  in  your  neighborhood.  G.L.F.  Hybrids  are 
selected  especially  for  the  Northeastern  area,  and 
they  have  proved  their  value  on  thousands  of 
Northeastern  farms. 

This  year  it  will  be  easier  for  G.L.F.  patrons 
to  select  the  hybrids  that  arc  fitted  to  their  com¬ 
munities.  The  G.L.F.  Corn  Charts  in  the  Local 
Service  Agencies  are  carrying  red-starred  varie¬ 
ties  which  mean  those  hybrids  are  fitted 'to  that 
particular  community. 

So,  consider  the  corn  grown  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  this  year  and  also  look  over  the  corn  charts 
in  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency.  Remember 
that  there  are  no  better  corns  at  any  price  than 
G.L.F.  Hybrids  . . .  and  G.L.F.  Hybrids  sell  at  a 
maximum  price  of  only  $8.75  per  bushel. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

YOUR  CHEAPEST  FEED 

Northeastern  farmers  have  long  recognized 
that  grass  is  the  cheapest  feed  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  section.  Most  important,  they  have 
found  that  grass  gets  results.  For  example:  full 
feeding  of  roughage  throughout  the  year  to  an 
average  cow  will  produce  up  to  a  ton  more  milk, 
and  will  lower  the  amount  of  grain  necessary  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  milk. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  start  improving  next 
year’s  pastures.  And  proper  fertilization  is  one  of 
the  important  steps.  Fall  fertilization  insures  an 
abundance  of  spring  and  summer  grazings. 

Clover  and  alfalfa  require  lime,  phosphate  and 
potash.  Fertilizer  containing  phosphorous  and 
potash  applied  in  the  fall  frequently  reduces 
winter  killing  of  these  legumes. 

Consequently,  where  clover  or  alfalfa  predomi¬ 
nates,  the  fertilizer  should  be  high  in  phosphorous 
and  potash.  The  so-called  “0”  goods  such  as 
0-19-19  plus  borax  0-20-20  and  0-14-14  give 

excellent  results. 

This  fall  is  a  good  time  to  get  started  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  insure  abundant  grazing  next  year. 
Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  supply  you  with 
the  lime  and  fertilizer  you  need. 


Big  Healthy  Calves 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  raise  big, 
healthy  dairy  heifers  is  to  follow  the 
G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  system,  and  right  now 
that  system  is  most  economical.  The  cos 
of  a  pound  of  calf  starter  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  one  pound  of  fluid  milk,  yet  cai  _ 
starter  is  worth  from  5  to  10  pounds  o 
milk  for  raising  calves. 

_ -J 


ONIY  GOODYEAR 
SUPER  SURE-GRIPS 
give  you 

O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  TREAD 

—  world’s  most  successful  tread  design 
with  bite  edge  on  every  lug  for  full-depth 
soil  penetration. 

PLUS 

NEW  DEEPER  BITE 


higher,  broader 
lugs  put  more  rubber  into  ground  for 
greater  grip. 

NEW  WIDE-TREAD  TRACTION- 

massive,  square-shoulder  lugs  extend 
traction  area  full  width  of  tire. 


NEW  LONGER  WEAR 


extra  rubber 
in  higher,  thicker,  balanced  lugs  insures  far 
longer  wear  at  no  extra  cost! 


Greatest  pulling  fire 
on  earth!,/ 


Biggest  News  in  1 1  Years  for  Tractor  Owners— 


New  Super  Sure-Grip 

goes  where  other  tires  wont ! 

You’re  looking  at  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  in  tractor  tires  since  Goodyear 
pioneered  the  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  tread  11 
years  ago  —  a  new  tire  that  keeps  tractors 
going  where  present  tires  slip  and  stall. 

This  Super  Sure-Grip  gives  you  all  the  proved 
superiorities  of  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  design 


plus  deeper  bite,  longer  wear  and  far  greater 
traction.  Yet  you  pay  nothing  extra  for  it. 

This  new  tire  proved  '  super”  in  hundreds 
of  field  tests — got  tractors  through  wet, 
slick,  slippery  soil  at  heavy  drawbar  pull 
where  other  tires  bogged  down! 

You  can  see  why  just  by  looking  at  this 


massive  tire  and  studying  the  panel.  Lots 
more  rubber  in  the  lugs— lots  more  rubber 
in  the  ground.  Bigger,  broader,  longer, 
high-shoulder  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  lugs  that 
grip  like  a  cogwheel  —  give  you  super  long 
wear  and  the  "greatest  pull  on  earth”! 

Saves  time  when  you  need  it 

Test  this  new  Goodyear  against  any 
other  tire.  See  how  much  better  Super 
Sure-Grips  pull  a  plow  in  slippery  going — 
how  much  sooner  they  get  you  around  a 
field.  They'll  help  you  plow,  plant  and 
harvest  faster — save  crops  when  you’re 
pressed  for  time!  Get  them  as  replacements 
for  worn  tires.  Specify  them  on  your  new 
tractor ! 

Sure-Grip — T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Super  Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


(520)  4 
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DAIRYMEN’S  WORST  PROBLEM 

ARM  ECONOMICS,  published  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  points  out  that  the 
elimination  of  animals  from  dairy  herds  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  three  years  has 
reached  an  all-time  high,  averaging  25.2  head  per 
100  cows  and  heifers.  The  rate  of  liquidation  in 
New  York  during  that  time  also  reached  a  record 
for  the  state — 20.6  head  per  100  cows  and  heifers. 

That’s  just  another  way  of  saying  that  the  aver¬ 
age  dairyman  is  replacing  his  whole  herd  every  5 
years.  In  the  past,  the  record  has  been  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  averaging  every  6  or  7  years.  Without  doubt, 
this  problem  of  replacement  is  the  most  serious 
one  that  dairymen  face,  and  too  often  it  is  not  given 
much  consideration  in  the  cost  of  producing  milk. 

When  I  was  growing  up  on  the  home  farm  we  had 
a  grade  cow  that  always  led  the  herd  in  production. 
She  gave  a  pailful  of  milk  at  freshening  time  and 
was  such  a  persistent  producer  that  it  was  hard 
to  dry  her  off  to  give  her  proper  rest  before  the 
next  freshening.  She  was  a  most  excellent  individual 
from  a  production  standpoint  for  over  15  years. 

Dr.  C.  M.  McCay,  Professor  of  Nutrition  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  in  talking  with  me  about  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  short-lived  production  and  cattle  replace¬ 
ment,  called  my  attention  to  a  photograph  he  has 
of  a  cow  that  produced  until  she  was  22  years  old 
and  brought  19  calves  into  the  world.  “The  economic 
losses,”  commented  Dr.  McCay,  “from  the  failure  of 
domestic  animals  to  produce  during  the  latter  years 
of  life  can  be  estimated  in  terms  of  millions  of 
dollars.” 

What  are  the  answers  to  the  problem?  Obviously, 
disease  is  a  big  factor.  Have  we  bred  so  much  for 
high  production  that  we  have  weakened  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  our  cattle?  Do  we  crowd  them  too  fast? 
What  do  you  dairymen  think?  Help  us  to  concen¬ 
trate  thought,  and  possibly  later  action,  on  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

For  the  most  interesting  letter  from  actual  dairy¬ 
men  on  this  subject  of  longer  productivity  for  dairy 
cattle,  American  Agriculturist  will  pay  $10,  with 
$5  for  the  second  best  letter  and  $1  each  for  all  the 
other  good  letters  that  we  can  find  room  to  publish. 
If  you  have  some  long-time  producers,  tell  us  why 
you  think  they  are.  Make  your  letters  short,  and 
have  them  in  this  office  before  October  19.  Address 
them  to  American  Agriculturist,  Editorial  Depart¬ 
ment,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PLAN  TO  TRAVEL  WITH  US 

N  the  last  issue  we  told  you  about  an  American 
Agriculturist  tour  to  California  which  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  in  cooperation  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way.  We  are  not  ready  to  announce  the  full  details 
yet,  but  just  to  get  your  anticipation  running  high, 
let  me  tell  you  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  trips  to  the  Pacific  Coast  ever  planned. 

We  will  leave  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York 
City,  at  noon  on  February  18  on  one  of  the  New 
York  Central’s  best  trains,  picking  up  members  of 
the  party  all  the  way  up  through  the  State  and 
arriving  at  Buffalo  in  time  to  take  a  sleeper  for 
Chicago.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  sightsee¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  all  personally  conducted  so  that  you 
will  have  no  worries  about  anything. 

From  Chicago  we  go  to  St.  Paul,  on  through  the 
Dakotas,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  modern  travel, 
including  wonderful  meals  for  the  entire  trip.  On 
February  21  we  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  sight  at  any  time  but  especially  so  at  that 
time  of  year.  In  Seattle,  Washington,  you  will  enjoy 
the  mild  spring-like  atmosphere  and  a  deluxe  tour 
of  parks,  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 

In  Portland  there  will  be  a  95-mile,  5-hour  tour  to 
visit  some  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of  our 
great  Northwest,  including  the  hundred-million- 
dollar  dam  at  Bonneville.  In  San  Francisco  there 
will  be  interesting  tours  and  also  plenty  of  time  to 
rest. 


£.  /?.  Ca&tmon 


While  in  Los  Angeles  (City  of  the  Angels),  we 
will  visit  several  of  the  motion  picture  studios;  also, 
most  of  the  other  points  of  interest  in  southern 
California,  including  lovely  Catalina  Island.  We’ll 
return  home  by  way  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  and  will  be  back  in  the 
East  by  March  9. 

We  cannot  give  you  the  exact  cost  now,  but  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  will  be  lower  than  it  would  cost 
you  to  go  in  any  other  way  and  see  as  much  and 
have  the  same  attention.  There  will  be  much  more 
about  the  trip  in  coming  issues.  Start  making  your 
plans  now! 

THE  KIDS  OLTSPELLED  THEM 

ECENTLY,  in  an  exclusive  men’s  club  in  New 
York  City  there  was  considerable  talk  among  the 
members  about  how  modern  schools  were  failing 
to  do  a  good  job  of  teaching  the  3  R’s  and  other 
fundamentals.  In  particular,  some  of  the  men  made 
a  point  of  telling  how  much  better  they  were  taught 
to  spell  than  present-day  school  children. 

One  of  the  newer  members,  a  teacher,  got  rather 
tired  of  hearing  this  type  of  criticism  of  the  schools 
and  said  to  a  group  of  fellow  members  one  day: 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do.  I’ll  take  ten  boys  and 
girls  at  random  from  the  upper  grades  of  any  school 
in  this  city.  We’ll  bring  them  here  and  hold  a  spell¬ 
ing  match  with  any  ten  members  of  this  club  who 
want  to  stand  up  against  them.” 

The  challenge  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  club 
members  and  the  match  was  arranged  and  held. 
When  all  ten  club  members  had  been  spelled  down, 
seven  out  of  the  ten  boys  and  girls  were  still 
standing. 

This  true  incident  interested  me  because  I  think 
there  is  too  much  criticism  of  schools  by  people  who 
don’t  know  the  facts.  To  be  sure,  there  is  plenty 
of  need  for  improvement  in  educational  work,  as  in 
everything  else,  but  it  might  be  an  eye-opener  for 
those  who  like  to  find  fault  with  the  schools  if 
they’d  take  a  day  off  once  in  a  while,  visit  their 
school,  and  learn  about  the  really  good  job  that  is 
being  done  in  it  and  in  most  other  schools. 

A  GREAT  FARM  COUNTRY 

ECAUSE  of  our  big  cities  here  in  the  North¬ 
east,  few  people  realize  that  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  farming  sections  of  the  world.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  while  the  whole  Northeast  has  only  5%  of  the 
farm  acreage  of  the  entire  United  States,  yet  it  pro¬ 
duces  22%  of  the  dairy  products,  23%  of  the  poul¬ 
try  products,  23%  of  all  vegetables  including  pota¬ 
toes,  37%  of  the  potatoes,  23%  of  the  apples,  and 
33%  of  the  clover  and  timothy  cut  for  hay.  The 
Northeast  also  has  13%  of  all  farcn  implements  and 
machinery  in  the  country,  16%  of  the  trucks  on 
farms,  12%  of  the  tractors  on  farms,  20%  of  the 
running  water  on  farms,  and  15%  of  the  electricity 
on  farms. 

RIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  IS  A  COMER 

EVERAL  years  ago  when  the  late  Carl  Ladd  was 
Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  he  and  I  walked  over  some  pastures  and  mea¬ 
dows  in  eastern  New  York  where  birdsfoot  trefoil 
was  growing  in  abundance.  When  we  got  home, 
we  went  to  work  to  put  the  College  and  American 
Agriculturist  back  of  a  project  to  spread  the  use  of 
birdsfoot  over  the  entire  Northeast. 

It  wasn’t  easy.  Farmers  are  rightly  cautious  about 
taking  up  new  practices  until  they  have  been  well 
proved,  and  birdsfoot  is  hard  to  get  started.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  were  right  in  believing  that  it  had  great 
possibilities. 

If  you  didn’t  read  Jim  Hall’s  article  on  the  first 
page  of  the  September  18  issue,  be  sure  to  look  it 


up  and  read  it  now,  for  we  are  convinced  that  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil  has  almost  as  many  possibilities  for 
Northeast  dairymen  as  has  grass  silage.  We  urge 
you  to  read  this  article,  discuss  the  matter  with 
your  county  agent  and  representatives  of  your  col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  get  some  seed,  and  give  this 
great  clover  at  least  a  trial  on  a  small  scale. 

NATURE’S  BALANCE 

T  IS  always  interesting  to  note  how  nature  keeps 
things  in  balance.  When  she  produces  too  much  of 
any  one  species,  apparently  she  immediately  sets  to 
work  to  produce  enemies  of  that  particular  plant  or 
animal  life  which  will  cut  down  its  production. 

I  am  reminded  of  nature’s  balancing  process  by 
the  fact  that  the  USDA,  in  cooperation  with  several 
states,  has  recently  released  six  different  species  of 
parasites  of  the  European  com  borer.  Already  about 
8  million  of  these  parasites  have  been  released  to 
prey  upon  the  borers.  Here’s  hoping  they  will  do 
the  job,  for  the  borer  has  become  a  real  menace  to 
corn  in  this  country. 

THE  MOST  DESIRARLE 
POSSESSION 

FRENCH  WOMAN,  friend  of  a  member  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  staff,  landed  in  America 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  make  this  country  her  home. 
She  has  taken  a  job  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  France  she 
has  suffered  many  privations  and  has  been  unable  to 
buy  the  things  that  every  woman  likes  to  have,  she 
says  that  her  first  purchase  with  the  money  that  she 
earns  in  this  country  will  be  a  United  States  Secur¬ 
ity  Bond.  To  her,  this  is  the  most  precious  and  de¬ 
sirable  possession  that  she  could  possibly  have. 

HAIL  TO  DOAKES9  AND 
ECONOMIC  JOKES 

HE  FOURTH  PARTY  in  the  1948  election  will 
be  headed  by  Joe  Doakes,  candidate  for  President. 

Doakes  will  run  as  a  liberal. 

He  will  demand: 

That  all  taxes  be  abolished. 

That  those  who  do  not  choose  to  work  shall  be 
entitled  to  unemployment  pensions,  sick  benefits, 
and  old  age  compensation. 

That  the  politically  faithful  shall  all  have  govern¬ 
ment  jobs  at  liberal  pay  with  vacations  on  pay, 
sick  benefits,  and  retirement  pensions. 

That  our  government  shall  see  that  no  one  in  the 
world  goes  hungry,  or  is  strapped  for  funds. 

That  everyone  shall  be  entitled  to  portal-to-por- 
tal  pay — birth  to  death. 

That  private  debt  shall  be  rolled  back  and  pub¬ 
lic  debt  rolled  forward. 

*  *  * 

Ridiculous,  you  say! 

Well,  that’s  just  going  farther  in  the  direction 
we  are  already  headed. — Guest  Editorial  by  Editor 
John  Pickett,  ( Pacific  Rural  Press  and  California 
Farmer) . 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

“Your  chestnut  in  a  recent  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist,"  writes  a  subscriber,  “reminds  me  of 
a  story  I  have  known  for  a  good  many  years: 

“A  teacher  was  telling  her  second-graders  of  the 
danger  of  getting  feet  and  clothes  wet  by  playing  in 
snow,  and  the  burden  of  her  remarks  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

“  ‘I  had  a  dear  little  brother.  Santa  Claus  brought 
him  a  lovely  little  red  sled,  and  soon  afterward  he 
went  out  to  play  with  it  in  the  snow.  He  got  his 
feet  and  clothes  all  wet,  which  made  him  catch  coH 
That  got  worse  until  he  had  pneumonia  and — died . 

“Amid  the  hush  that  followed  this  announcement, 

a  small  voice  from  one  of  the  front  seats  piped  up. 

"  ‘Teacher,  where’s  his  sled’?” 
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AA’s  Fanners’  Dollar  Guide 


OCTOBER  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DAIRY  FARMERS 


PLANNING  FOR  1949:  An  over-all  look  at  some  U.  S.  farm  figures 

i  may  help  you  to  lay  plans  for  1949: 

From  January  15  to  August  15,  U.  S.  crop  prices  declined  an  average  of  17 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period,  prices  of  livestock  products  increased  5  per 
cent. 

Milk  prices  next  spring  may  decline  more  than  usual  as  the  flush  season 
approaches. 

Gross  U.  S.  farm  income  for  1948  will  be  about  30  billion  dollars,  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  1947.  However,  due  to  higher  production  costs,  net  farm 
income  is  expected  to  be  1  billion  dollars  below  ’47. 

Exports  of  food  during  the  first  6  months  bf  ’48  were  down  20  per  cent  from 
the  same  period  in  ’47 ;  food  imports  were  up  about  17  per  cent.  European  de  ■ 
mand  for  food  is  likely  to  be  down  in  1949. 

Prices  of  farm  products  in  1949  are  predicted  as  10  per  cent  below  ’48,  but 
most  of  the  decline  has  already  occurred.  Farm  costs  are  stall  increasing. 

Book  value  of  farm  real  estate  is  estimated  at  $62,800,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$4,200,000,000  over  1947  and  almost  double  1940.  As  few  farmers  will  sell,  this 
is  paper  profit  and  has  little  relation  to  returns.  Farm  land  price  has  probably 
reached  its  peak. 

U.  S.  farm  debts  have  increased  since  last  year  but  total  mortgage  debt  is 
still  below  1940. 

Economists  see  little  likelihood  of  a  severe  depression  in  1949.  Biggest  un¬ 
certainty  is  threat  of  war  which,  if  it  comes,  will  mean  further  inflation. 

WHAT  TO  DO:  Maintain  or  increase  production  of  milk  and  eggs.  Buy  feed 
as  needed,  rather  than  for  future  needs.  Full  effect  of  bumper  feed  crops  is 
not  yet  reflected  in  feed  prices. 

In  general,  sell  cash  crops  rather  than  hold  for  price  advances. 

Don’t  sell  turkeys  too  cheap.  Crop  is  smallest  in  ten  years. 

Make  plans  for  1949  on  basis  of  an  expected  decrease  of  10%  in  gross  farm 
income. 

Study  further  ways  of  reducing  production  costs,  especially  ways  of  saving 
'labor. 

Be  conservative.  Where  possible,  reduce  rather  than  increase  debts. 

USD  A  GOAFS:  USD  A  has  recommended  1949  goals  on  several  farm 

mmmhbmhhmm  products: 

Wheat:  Recommended  reduction  is  6  million  acres.  1947  acreage  was  77,700,000 
acres  (indications  are  that  winter  wheat  acreage  planted  will  be  about  the  same 
as  last  fall).  Another  bumper  crop  year  would  result  in  an  embarassing  supply 
of  wheat. 

Vegetable*:  Acreage  increases  are  recommended  on  the  following  fresh  vege¬ 
tables:  beets  and  carrots — 20%;  lima  beans — 10%;  onions  and  green  peas — 
7%.  Decreases  are  recommended  on  spring  cabbage — 2%;  cauliflower— 10%; 
celery  15%;  peppers — 50%.  Same  acreage  is  recommended  on  cantaloupe,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  lettuce,  spinach,  watermelons  and  tomatoes. 

Poultry:  Goal  is  £25  million  laying  hens  and  pullets  on  January  1.  To  reacn 
goal,  poultrymen  must  keep  75%  of  the  hens  on  farms  August  1.  Last  year  they 
kept  71%.  Goal  is  intended  to  provide  380  eggs  per  capita,  about  equal  to  1948 
consumption.  As  meat  supplies  increase,  demand  for  eggs  may  decline.  Due  to 
lower  feed  cost,  broiler  production  is  increasing. 

Spring  Pigs:  The  goal  is  60  million  spring  pigs — nearly  9  million  above  1948 
and  which,  if  achieved,  will  be  largest  peace-time  production  on  record.  'The 
goal  aims  to  help  provide  150  pounds  meat  per  year  per  capita.  1948  meat  con¬ 
sumption  is  estimated  at  145  pounds  per  person  compared  to  126  pounds  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

Goals  reflect  thinking  of  USD  A  economists.  If  war  tensions  continue,  expect 
•ugh  crop  goals  for  1949.  If  the  situation  improves,  acreage  goals  may  be  cut 
about  5  %  below  last  year. 

Farmers’  plans  will  depend  more  on  their  estimate  of  possible  returns  than 
0,1  USD  A  goals. 


'J7S  J 


r  fr  '  j  r  s? 

ijtSong  of  the  Lazy  Farj 


s 


three  she’d  take  off  with  a  roar,  I’d 
would  get  plowed  on  number  five,  and  ' 


IDO  not  mind  much  any  more  when 
xt  is  time  for  me  to  chore;  it’s  even 
fun  to  milk  a  cow,  we’ve  got  electric 
service  now.  With  kilowatts  it’s  almost 
fun,  you  hardly  start  before  you’re 
done;  just  push  a  switch  to  grind  the 
feed,  no  longer  is  there  any  need  to 
carry  water  here  and  yon,  instead 
you  turn  a  faucet  on.  You  do  not 
stumble  thru  the  night,  the  juice 
floods  ev’ry  thing  with  light,  it  keeps 
the  stock  tank  warm  and  nice  so  it 
don’t  cover  up  with  ice;  it  even  makes 
the  pullets  lay  by  givin’  them  a  longer 
day. 

I  wish  that  I  was  young  again  so 
I’d  still  be  around  here  when  push¬ 
button  farming  comes  in  style  and 
ev’ry  farmer  wears  a  smile.  I’d  set  my 
big  old  rocking  chair  upon  the  porch 
and  park  right  there;  I  wouldn’t  have 
a  thing  to  do  except  to  throw  a  switch 
or  two.  I’d  press  on  button  number 
one  to  make  the  tractor  start  to  run;  a 
push  on  number  two,  somehow,  would 
hitch  the  blame  thing  to  the  plow.  On 
open  gates  with  number  four;  fields 
i’d  be  glad  I  was  alive. 


J 


Make  use  of  fall  and  winter 
small  grain  pastures  and  cover 
crops  for  limited  grazing. 


Protect  cows  with  adequate 
housing  and  plenty  of  bed¬ 
ding  during  coid  weather. 


Cows  on  tall  pasture 


may  “go  hungry”! 


START  A  BALANCED  FALL 
FEEDING  PROGRAM  NOW! 


In  October  and  November,  pas¬ 
tures  no  longer  have  the  feed  value 
they  had  in  summer.  To  avoid  a 
big  slump  in  milk  production,  start 
your  fall  feeding  program  now! 
Hay,  protein  supplement  and 
grain,  fed  in  the  right  amounts, 
will  bring  in  bigger  milk  checks  all 
this  winter. 

Feed  hay  at  least  three  times  a 
day.  Base  your  ration  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  roughage.  High-quality, 


early-cut,  well-cured  legume  hay 
requires  less  protein  supplement 
than  does  ordinary  or  below 
average  hay. 

Study  your  cows’  production 
records  and  feed  more  protein 
and  ground  grain  to  the  best  pro¬ 
ducers. 

W ater  is  often  the  most  neglected 
item  in-  fall  and  winter  feeding. 
Let  your  cows  have  access  to  all 
the  water  they  will  drink. 


Good  Lay,  fed  at  least 
ihree  times  a  day,  is 
t lie  starting  point  of 
a  good  fall  feeding 
program. 


The  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
America  is  2 3^  million  less  than 
in  1945.  Vet  we  have  10  million 
more  babies!  And  more  adults, 
too,  needing  milk  and  dairy 
products. 

The  wise  dairyman  is  keeping 
his  cows,  adding  replacement 
heifers  and  calves  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  ol  this  growing  market.  The 
milk-feed  price  ratio  is  becoming  in¬ 


creasingly  lavorable.  Your  County 
Agent  or  dairy  field  service  man 
can  help  you  plan  your  farm  oper¬ 
ation  for  more  efficient  production 
oi  quality  milk  .  .  .  and  more  milk 
per  acre. 

"W  e  invite  you  to  use  our  nation¬ 
wide  facilities  for  marketing  your 
milk  under  brand  names  that 
merit — and  enjoy — the  highest 
public  confidence. 


Sheffield  Farms  Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp.  Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co.  Kraft  Foods  Company 

Western  Maryland  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 
Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 

MORE  MILK  PER  ACRE 


THERE  IS 
NOTHING  FUNNY 
ABOUT  MONEY 

“/^nmnivorous”.  . .  I’m  not  sure  1 
exactly  know  the  full  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  I  like  to  say  I’m  an 
tromnivorous”  reader.  At  least  I  scan 
the  daily  papers,  getting  a  quick  view 
of  local  and  foreign  news  . .  .  and  I  also 
read  the  baseball  standings.  Then  I  try 
to  cover  a  choice  article  or  two  from 
magazines  and  business  journals.  A 
book  a  month  is  my  program.  And  I 
must  keep  up  on  the  markets — grains, 
livestock,  eggs  and  poultry  because 
they  are  so  closely  related  to  our  busi¬ 
ness.  The  financial  page  of  the  news¬ 
paper  gets  a  bit  of  attention,  too. 

We  must  all  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
. . .  but  these  days  that’s  some  job.  It 
means  stretching  our  allotted  twenty- 
four  hours  by  careful  planning.  It’s  a 
fascinating  game.  I  hope  you  say 
“check.” 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Recently  I  read  an  article  from 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Beane’s  “Investment  Folder”  on  the 
subject  THERE  IS  NOTHING 
FUNNY  ABOUT  MONEY.  I’d  like 
to  quote  a  significant  paragraph  from 
this  article: 

“ There  is  nothing  funny  about  any¬ 
thing  so  hard  to  get  and  yet  so  easy 
to  get  rid  of.  There  are  millions  of 
Americans ,  however ,  who  let  them¬ 
selves  drift  into  money  habits  that 
are  just  plain  ludicrous.  They  will 
work  forty  hours  a  week,  fifty  weeks 
a  year,  for  a  whole  lifetime  to  make 
money,  and  yet  they  resent  taking 
a  couple  of  hours  now  and  then  to 
work  seriously  at  the  problem  of 
using  their  money  wisely .” 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Let’s  check  our  precious  investments 
—  Home,  Health,  Church,  Time,  Busi¬ 
ness,  Money.  With  growth  opportuni¬ 
ties  always  before  us,  who  wants  to  be 
careless  and  stand  still? 

Let’s  plan  to  raise  our  sights  so  we 
can  ambitiously  sign  ourselves, 

Growingly  and  Daringly, 

WM.  H.  DAN. FORTH, 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


SHES  MADE 


t 2700 PROFIT 


12-year-old  Purina  Research 
Farm  cow  shows  how  to  get 
long  life  and  top  production 
for  good  profits 


Thousands  of  Purina  Farm  visitors  have  seen  the  wonder¬ 
ful  condition  of  old  cow  No.  611.  She’s  dropped  a  calf 
a  year  for  9  years  and  has  given  134,000  pounds  of  milk. 
And  still  going  strong! 

Has  it  paid?  Exact  records  show  that  she  gave  $4,893.99 
worth  of  milk.  Her  total  feed  cost  (dairy  ration,  hay  and 
pasture)  was  $2,123.59.  She  made  $2,772.40  profit  over 
feed  cost! 

And  No.  6 1 1  is  just  one  of  17  cows  that  have  produced 
over  100,000  pounds  of  milk  apiece  in  their  lifetimes  in 
the  Purina  herd.  Which  makes  these  “old  grannies”  some 
of  the  world’s  highest-profit  producers. 

All  Purina  cows  are  kept  and  milked  by  practical 
dairy  farm  methods,  just  as  you  do.  They  show  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  how  good  Purina  dry  cow  rations  and  milking 
Chows  can  be  used  to  help  make  good  profits  through: 

1.  Long  milking  life. 

2.  Regular  breeding  and  calving. 

3.  Good  production  year  after  year. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  •  Wilmington,  Del. 


srM/GHr  CHOW! 


PURINA  „ 

dairy 

CHOWS  . 


Through  constant  good  feeding  and  breeding,  the  Purina  grade 
Holstein  herd  has  increased  in  20  years  from  238  lbs.  to  455  lbs.  fat 
per  cow  per  year.  Guernseys,  too,  have  made  a  good  increase. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE 

\ 

Opportunity  knocks  in  several  communities  for 
the  Purina  Franchise — the  complete  line  of 
America’s  top-quality  Chows,  Sanitation  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  Farm  Supplies. 


.■.V.V.V.V.V.V.'.Y.'AV 


A  PURINA  DEALER? 


If  there  is  no  Purina  Dealer  in  your  town, 
then  you  can  be  sure  that  an  opportunity  is 
there.  Anyone  who  is  eager  to  get  into  a  modern 
business  that  performs  a  real  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  will  want  to  find  out  all  about  the 
Purina  Franchise. 

To  get  full  details  about  your  town  or  other 
“open”  markets  for  yourself  or  for  a  friend, 
simply  write  to 


DEPT.  C 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 


1800  CHECKERBOARD  SQUARE 


ST,  LOUIS  2,  MO, 


SUNG’S  I  * 

Jmart  idea! 

Old  Jim  Young  sells  the  snap  and  crackle 
of  mountain  grown  apples  by  mail! 


"THE  IDEA  WAS  BORN  in  the  Jeraez  Mountains  of  New  Mexico.” 
relates  Ford  Truck  user  Jim  Young.  “In  a  canyon  there,  I  noticed 
one  old  apple  tree  with  fine  looking  apples  on  it.  A  Spanish  fellow 
told  me  he  had  picked  fruit  from  that  tree  every  fall  for  twenty-odd 
years.  Figuring  this  was  a  good  frost-free  spot,  I  cleared  and  terraced 
the  land,  dug  irrigation  ditches,  set  out  apple  trees.  Ford  Trucks 
were  a  big  help  in  getting  my  idea  started.  They  still  are!” 


JIM  YOUNG  and  son  Webb  (left)  discuss  a  proposed  mail  order 
advertisement.  “Every  bite  crackles  .  .  .  and  the  juice  runs 
down  your  lips”  is  typical  taste-teasing  Young  claim.  Mail 
order  selling  of  apples  was  first  tried  by  Young  in  1941. 


PACKED  AS  FAST  as  picked,  under  Jim 
A  oung's  personal  supervision,  the  cartons  of 
apples  are  trucked  immediately  to  the 
express  office  for  fast  delivery. 


APPLES  BY  MAIL  is  only  one  of  the  Young  ideas.  Here  son 
A\ ebb  trades  with  nearby  Indians  for  the  hand-woven  neckties, 
silver  work,  and  other  handicrafts  which  have  also  made  the 
Youngs’  smart  mail  order  selling  a  substantial  success. 


OUNG’S 

Jmart  move! 

He  selects  Ford  . . .  the  Bonus  Built  Truck,  to  do  the  hauling 
in  his  business.  Smart  move!  Smart  business! 


NEW  FORD  PICKUP  TRUCK  is  demonstrated  to  Moving  by  Ford  Dealer,  Joe  DuBois  of  Santa  Ee.  “If  this 
truck  can  stand  up  and  take  it  like  the  older  Fords,”  says  Jim,  “it's  a  mighty  fine  piece  of  machinery.” 
Heplies  Joe  DuBois,  “There’s  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  stand  up  even  better  than  the  old  jobs.  It’s  built 
stronger.  Every  one  of  over  189  Ford  Truck  models  is  built  with  big  strength-reserves  which  extend  truck  life.” 


THE  COCHITI  INDIAN  truck  driver  and  Jim  Young  admire  a 
smart  idea  in  Ford  Truck  engine  design.  “Locating  that 
Sealed-Dry  distributor  high  up  on  the  engine  so  water  can’t 
get  at  it  when  a  truck  splashes  through  one  of  our  running 
arroyos  is  a  smart  idea,”  observes  Jim  Young. 


"THIS  AIR  WING  VENTILATOR  in  the  door  glass  is  practically  a 
Ford  Truck  exclusive,”  says  Ford  Dealer  Joe  DuBois  to  Jim 
Young.  “It’s  standard  on  Ford  Trucks,  but  you  can’t  get  it  for 
love  or  money  on  9  out  of  10  other  new  trucks.” 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER 

- 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  5,444,000  trucks ,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  trucks  last  longer! 


“IT'S  A  BIGGER  BODY  than  it  looks, ”  says  Jim  Young.  “For 
our  orchard  work  and  our  Indian  trading  it’s  just  what  we 
need.  And  I  like  that  all-steel  floor,  too.”  “Yes,”  replies  Joe 
DuBois,  “any  way  you  look  at  it  Ford’s  the  sniart  move  for 
any  load.  It’ll  take  the  punishment  on  these  mountain  roads.” 
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“CHILDREN  OF  FATE” 

Hif>  £d  W.  Mitchell 


l  sometimes  wonder  why,  o  why. 

We  grow  apples  for  apple  pie. 

With  all  the  troubles  and  grief  we 
know. 

To  get  an  apple  crop  to  grow, 

You’d  think  provision  would  be  made 
To  get  those  apples  to  the  trade; 

And  certainly  it  would  be  nice. 

To  have  some  idea  as  to  price. 

But  farmers  gamble  and  take  a  chance 
Of  losing  both  their  shirt  and  pants. 

SOMEONE  ought  to  write  a  book 
entitled  “Children  of  Fate”  or 
“Hostages  of  Chance”  or  some  such  in¬ 
triguing  title  and  tell  about  the  way 
farmers  keep  going  ahead  raising  crops 
and  stock  without  any  definite  idea  (or 
sometimes  any  idfth  at  all)  where, 
when  or  how  they  will  be  marketed  or 
what  they  will  bring.  This  applies  es¬ 
pecially  to  apple  farmers  this  fall  and 
is  brought  to  my  attention  with  es¬ 
pecial  emphasis  the  morning  I  write 
this  because  there  is  a  trucking  strike 
starting  in  New  York  City  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  probably  a  shipping  strike  on 
one  or  both  coasts  and  consequently 
some  railroad  embargoes  and  perhaps 
other  restrictions  that  will  disrupt  our 
distribution  system  just  as  apple  har¬ 
vest  is  starting. 

Apple  growers  in  general,  and  some 
of  them  in  particular,  took  an  awful 
beating  last  year  because  of  inadequate 
consumption  due  to  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  and  a  consequent  fall  in  prices. 
They  decided  to  economize  this  year, 
but  weather  and  other  conditions  com¬ 
bined  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  crops  we  have  ever  grown,  and 
now  at  harvest  time  few  growers  have 
much  of  any  idea  as  to  the  size  of  the 
crop,  the  demand  for  it,  what  it  will 
bring  or  where  to  §ell  it.  If  it  were  not 
so  serious,  it  would  be  funny. 

Same  Old  Story 

I  have  been  in  the  apple  business 
just  38  years,  and  admit  with  some 
shame  and  embarrassment  that  this 
condition  is  not  new,  but  quite  the 
customary  situation  of  the  apple  grower 


almost  every  year.  They  have  never  set 
up  a  competent  organization  or  sys¬ 
tem  for  distributing,  advertising  or 
selling  the  apple  crop.  Some  attempts 
have  been  made,  and  in  some  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  growing  areas  of  the  West  the  co¬ 
ops  function  very  well,  but  the  apple 
business  as  a  whole,  and  especially  in 
the  East,  is  so  far-flung  and  consists  of 
so  many  small  units  and  the  markets 
are  so  near  and  so  varied  that  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  some  sort  of  a  market¬ 
ing  system  organized  have  failed. 

And  so— just  as  we  start  to  harvest 
a  very  nice  crop,  we  face  a  shortage  of 
labor,  boxes,  miscellaneous  supplies 
(even  down  to  nails),  and  a  noticeable 
lack  of  speculative  buyers,  and  we 
have  no  idea  as  to  what  the  price  will 
be  or  to  whom  this  crop  will  go.  I 
hope,  and  it  is  only  a  hope,  that  the 
chain  stores  will  step  in  and  start  the 
ball  rolling;  but  to  get  them  to  do  it, 
I  fear  the  prices  will  have  to  start  low, 
and  it  is  an  awful  uphill  fight  to  get 
prices  up  once  they  are  set. 

Keep  Poor  Apples  Home 

Of  this  much  I1  feel  quite  certain: 
there  will  be  no  profit  in  trying  to  sell 
anything  under  a  number  one  grade. 
The  costs  of  handling  and  trucking 
and  distribution  all  along  the  line  have 
gotten  so  high  that  only  a  first  class 
article  that  will  fetch  a  top  price  al¬ 
lows  enough  margin  to  cover  those 
costs  and  give  some  profit.  As  a 
corollary  to  that,  keeping  poor  stuff 
off  the  market  cuts  down  on  the  total 
supply  and  makes  it  possible  to  get  a 
good  price  for  the  part  of  the  crop  that 
is  good.  There  is  only  one  man  who 
suffers  when  the  market  is  glutted 
with  poor  stuff  and  the  price  is  low, 
and  that  is  the  farmer  who  grows  and 
owns  the  crop;  and  there  is  only  one 
man  who  can  keep  that  poor  stuff  out 
of  circulation — that  same  man,  the 
farmer. 

Every  year  there  are  speculators 
who  keep  buying  poorer  and  poorer 
stuff  in  an  attempt  to  undersell  their 


competitors.  Their  customers  become 
disgusted  with  poor  qualityt  regard¬ 
less  of  price,  and  turn  to  other  com¬ 
peting  commodities,  and  pretty  soon 
the  buyer  of  good  quality  at  a  fair 
price  becomes  disgusted  and  dis¬ 
couraged  by  this  unfair  competition 
and  loads  his  shelves  with  produce 
from  parts  so  distant  that  freight 
tariffs  bar  flooding  the  market  with 
competing  trash. 

Self-Discipline 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  apple 
growers  can  do  to  help  get  a  good 
price  for  this  crop,  it  is  to  drop  the 
poor  stuff  on  the  ground  under  the 
tree  or  haul  it  to  the  dump  behind 
the  barn  and  let  it  stay  there.  Just  a 
little  bit  of  self-discipline  along  that 
line  by  each  grower  will  do  more  to 
help  the  price  of  apples  than  anything 
else  I  know. 

It  looks  like  a  good  crop  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  a  little  less  than 
average;  and  by  all  the  laws  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  we  should  get  a  fair  price  for 
it  but  it  is  awfully  hard  for  one  man 
to  get  a  good  price  if  his  neighbor  is 
giving  his  crop  away. 

We  have  fought  a  long,  hard,  uphill 
fight  to  get  this  crop.  Let’s  keep  up 
the  battle  just  a  little  bit  longer  and 
see  if  we  can’t  get  a  fairly  decent 
price  for  it. 


N.  Y.  Supreme  Court  Judge 
Upholds  Dairymen’s  League 

Judge  Denis  Cohalan,  a  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice,  has  ruled 
that  John  Murtagh,  New  York  City  In¬ 
vestigation  Commissioner,  exceeded  his 
authority  when  he  ordered  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  to  produce  certain  of  its 
records.  Murtagh  has  been  conducting 
another  investigation  of  the  price  of 
milk  to  consumers  which,  by  an  odd  co¬ 
incidence,  came  just  before  election. 

League  officials  refused  to  produce 
the  records  on  the  ground  that  they 
contained  names  and  addresses  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  details  of  milk  sold  to 
each,  and  therefore  were  legitimate 
trade  secrets,  a  view  which  was  up¬ 
held  by  Justice  Cohalan.  League  offi¬ 
cials  also  declared  that  claims  by  Mur¬ 
tagh  that  the  League  had  given  re¬ 
bates  to  maintain  retail  milk  prices 
were  untrue,  pointing  out  that  the 
League  sells  no  milk  at  retail  in  New 
York  City,  but  does  a  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Murtagh  stated  that  he  would 
appeal  the  decision  and  that  he  would 
continue  his  investigation  subject  to 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  decision. 


Meet  American  Agriculturist 

Field  Men 


ARLY  in  September  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  staff  of  American 
Agriculturist  met  with  the 
field  representatives  of  the 
paper  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
for  a  two-day  conference.  They  are  the 
men  who,  working  with  the  editorial 
staff,  travel  the  roads  in  fair  weather 
and  foul  to  bring  to  you  and  more  than 
200,000  other  families  your  farm  paper 
of  the  Northeast — American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  You  will  find  them  courteous  and 
friendly  and  they,  as  well  as  every  in¬ 
dividual  connected  with  the  publica¬ 
tion,  are  vitally  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  northeastern  agriculture. 

In  the  picture  from  left  to  right  are: 

First  row:  Roy  Thompson,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Field  Manager;  Harry  Ennis,  New 
York  Field  Manager;  Curry  Weather- 
by,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager;  Ed  Eastman,  President 
and  Editor;  Irv  Ingalls,  Vice  President 
and  Advertising  Manager;  Colby  Bart¬ 
lett,  Associate  Circulation  Manager; 


Byron  Ennis,  Pennsylvania  Field  Man¬ 
ager;  Claude  Herdman,  New  Jersey 
Field  Manager;  Harry  Munsey;  Don 
Eastman,  Assistant  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger. 

Second  row :  Vic  Grover,  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Manager;  Charles  Martell;  Phil 
Hooker;  Ren  Eilenberger;  “Sid”  Sid- 
more;  Dorr  Titus;  “Stub”  Davis;  Rus¬ 
sell  Weinhart;  Everett  Ryer. 

Third  row:  Jim  Hall,  Field  Editor, 
Ev  Carhart,  Assistant  Treasurer;  Merle 
Hopkins;  Charles  Dayton;  Merton 
Waite;  Charlie  Catlin;  John  Pryor; 
Jerry  Taylor;  Lew  Gaddis;  Julius 
Trank. 

Fourth  row :  Hugh  Cosline,  Associate 
Editor;  Arthur  Ladd;  Russell  Enoch; 
George  Ellingham;  Jim  Noel;  Elmer 
Huffman;  Dean  Tuttle;  Bill  Morey. 

Back  row:  Ed  Melby;  Charles  Calk¬ 
ins;  A1  Viele;  Harold  Cook;  Bill  Mason; 
Earl  King;  Emerson  Shedd;  Harold 
Fohlin;  Ben  Moon;  Ellis  Smith,  and  Ed 
Melnick. 


Procter  &  Gamble’s  Amazing  New 


Yes,  Tide’s  here  to  revolutionize  your  washday  .  .  .  for  Tide 
gets  your  whole  family  wash  CLEANER  than  any  soap  in  the 
world.  But  that’s  not  all!  Tide  also  brightens  colors  that  soap- 
washings  have  dulled.  As  for  your  white  things  ...  no  soap  of 
any  kind  will  get  them  whiter.  And  wait  till  you  see  Tide’s 
wonder  suds!  They  look  different,  feel  different  .  .  .  and  they 
billow  up  like  magic  even  in  hardest  water. 


NO  SOAP  WILL  GIVE  YOU  ALL  THIS: 


The  CLEANEST,  BRIGHTEST,  WHITEST  wash 


you  ever  hung  on  the  line! 


CLEANER  than  any  soap! 


Yes,  even  grimy  overalls  come  cleaner  with  Tide  than  with 
any  soap.  You  see,  Tide  not  only  leaves  clothes  free  from 
ordinary  dirt— but  actually  removes  dingy  soap  film  too. 
That’s  why  Tide  washes  everything  cleaner! 


Actually  BRIGHTEHS  colors! 

Tide  gets  your  soap-dulled  colors  so  much  brighter  .  .  .  you 
can  see  the  difference!  Does  it  safely ,  too.  Here's  a  washing 
product  with  terrific  cleaning  power,  plus  the  safety  you 
need  for  bright  washable  colors. 

The  world's  WHITEST  wash! 


A  Granulated 
Hymosol 
Product 


Sheets,  towels,  pillowcases  come  dazzling  white  after  a  trip 
through  Tide’s  magic. suds.  So  white  ...  no  soap  made  will 
get  them  whiter!  And  Tide  keeps  them  dazzling  white  week 
after  week  .  .  .  never  turns  them  yellow. 


GIVES  MORE  SUDS- 

prove  it  in  your  dishpan  t 

Kind-to-hands  suds!  Longer-last¬ 
ing  suds  than  any  soap  in  hardest 
water!  Tide  cuts  grease  like  magic 
.  .  .  washes  dishes  cleaner  than  any 
soap!  No  scum  in  the  water!  No 
cloudy  film!  Dishes  and  glasses 
rinse  and  dry  sparkling  clear— even 
without  wiping! 


means  a  new  kind  of  washday  for  you ! 


ITS 


Tide. 


’. . .  you've  never  used  anything  like  it! 


TIDE  WORKS  EXTRA  MIRACLES  IN  HARD  WATER!  OCEANS  OF  SUDS!  NO  WATER  SOFTENERS  NEEDED! 

‘  «  A  .  v>.  <.  •  (■  *  -.*•*  ••  .  '  • 
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AE  lerican  Agriculturist,  October  2,  194? 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS'  COOPERATIVE,  INC.,  re-elected  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting  at  Ithaca 
recently,  include  (left  to  right):  Homer  Shephard,  Madison  County;  Alex  Rabeler,  Sr.,  Delaware  County,  Jersey  vice-president; 
George  Pringle,  Tioga  County,  Holstein  vice-president;  James  L.  Sears,  Onondaga  County,  secretary  and  treasurer;  J.  Stanley  Earl, 
Otsego  County,  president;  Luther  Jennejohn,  Monroe  County;  Harold  Meaker,  Onondaga  County,  Guernsey  vice-president;  and 
Francis  Alvord,  Allegany  County,  Ayrshire  vice-president.  Director  H.  G.  Robinson,  Cayuga  County,  was  absent  when  the  picture 
was  taken. 

Artificial  Breeding 
Forging  Ahead ; 

(Continued,  from  Page  1) 


of  the  association  have  agreed  that  not 
over  a  third  of  their  animals  can  be 
bred  to  these  potentially  great  young 
sires.  Therefore,  most  dairymen  are 
concerned  in  seeing  a  few  splendid 
analyzed  sires  given  every  opportunity 
for  a  full  expression  of  their  ability, 
rather  than  sampling  many  more  with 
the  resulting  meager  information  which 
comes  through  proving  sires  in  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination.  So  few  members  of 
the  artificial  breeding  associations  are 
keeping  records  in  DHIA  or  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Registry  that  it  requires 
at  least  85  services  to  secure  one  dam- 
daughter  comparison. 

Second,  it  is  very  expensive  for 
dairymen  to  decrease  herd  production 
and  for  the  organization  which  the 
dairymen  finance  to  gamble  with  the 
old  system  of  using  many  bulls  in  order 
to  find  a  few  good  ones.  It  is  inadvis¬ 
able  for  the  management  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  organizations  to  spend  their  money 
for  any  bull  unless  he  has  the  greatest 
possible  potential  ability  for  improving 
production.  The  State  association  has 
adopted  the  New  York  State  Breeding 
Analysis  Plan  which  has  proved  most 
successful  in  selecting  young  bulls. 

Third,  it  is  now  demonstrated 
throughout  the  state  on  hundreds  of 
farms  that  these  outstanding  young 
sires  have  a  slightly  better  record  of 
herd  improvement  than  the  splendid 
accomplishments  of  their  proved  sire 
stable  mates. 

Your  Hired  Man 

There  is  also  the  criticism  that  in- 
seminators  push  the  use  of  young  bulls 
because  the  conception  rate  is  higher, 
and  therefore  the  inseminators  make 
fewer  trips.  This  is  undoubtedly  true 
with  some  inseminators.  There  are  118 
circuits  in  the  state  and  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  with  this  large 
number  of  employees,  a  few  will  be 
more  interested  in  their  own  personal 
affairs  than  they  will  in  service  to  their 
members. 

All  members,  however,  should  keep 
in  mind  that  the  inseminator  is  their 
employee.  He  receives  semen  from  two 
different  bulls  of  the  same  breed  each 
day.  One  of  these  is  always  a  proved 
sire,  and  in  many  cases  both  samples 
are  from  proved  sires.  If  there  is  an 
outstanding  bull  whose  fertility  is  be¬ 
low  the  standard,  but  who  is  in  great 
demand  by  the  members,  he  is  offered 
only  as  a  third  bull  for  limited  service. 
Therefore,  the  member  has  a  right  to 
ask  the  inseminator  every  day  what 
bulls  he  has  available.  It  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  members  to  demand  serv¬ 
ice  from  any  bull  which  the  inseminat¬ 
or  has  to  offer  that  morning,  rather 
than  the  inseminator  dictate  to  the 


member  what  he  must  use. 

A  criticism  sometimes  made  is  based 
on  tha  fact  that  a  dairyman  has  no 
choice  of  bulls  for  service.  It  is  true 
that  the  association  has  never  discov¬ 
ered  a  practical  way  in  which  a  dairy¬ 
man  can  breed  his  cows  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  bull  owned  by  his  association. 

However,  a  few  dairymen  in  each 
local  circuit  have  been  very  successful 
in  securing  the  bulls  of  their  choice. 
These  dairymen  invariably  have  a  bull 
for  their  own ,  use  in  natural  service. 
They  are  very  careful  students  of  the 
pedigrees  of  the  bulls  used  in  artificial 
insemination.  They  are  familiar  with 
all  of  the  bulls  listed  in  the  pedigree 
book  and  they  carefully  save  all  the 
pedigrees  published  monthly  in  the  as¬ 
sociation  paper.  From  this  information, 
they  select  bulls  of  their  choice  to  breed 
to  certain  cows.  When  the  selected  cow 
is  in  iieat,  they  call  the  inseminator  to 
inquire  if  he  has  semen  from  certain 
bulls.  If  the  semen  is  available,  the 
cow  is  bred.  If  it  is  not  available,  the 
breeder  has  the  choice  of  his  own  bull. 

Bulls  Bought  on  Records 

One  of  the  criticisms  accuses  associ¬ 
ations  of  giving  too  much  attention  to 
buying  bulls  belonging  to  popular  fam¬ 
ilies  rather  than  to  actual  records,  and 
that  this  is  done  to  increase  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  artificial  insemination  and, 
therefore,  increase  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  my  observation  that  artifi¬ 
cial  insemination  has  been  criticized 
more  because  of  failure  to  select  bulls 
of  a  certain  popular  family  desired  by 
a  member.  Regardless  of  my  observa¬ 
tion,  all  members  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  purpose  of  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation  is  primarily  that  of  herd  improve¬ 
ment.  To  date,  bulls  have  been  selected 
primarily  on  their  proved  ability  or 
their  potential  ability  to  improve  the 
desirable  dairy  qualities  of  the  herds  in 
the  association. 

The  Association  does  not  hesitate  to 
select  sires  from  the  same  family  if 
careful  study  indicates  that  they  will 
transmit  those  desirable  dairy  qualities 
necessary  for  herd  improvement  in  the 
herds  of  23,000  members.  Members  can 
observe  from  their  own  results,  and 
from  the  summarization  of  the  results 
from  all  of  the  herds,  that  the  great 
bulls  which  have  proved  themselves  de¬ 
sirable  in  artificial  insemination  do 
transmit  these  desirable  dairy  charac¬ 
ters  in  herds  of  all  members  alike,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  amount  of  family  re¬ 
lationship  there  is  in  the  herd  of  any 
one  member.  The  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative  is  the  greatest 
educational  breeding  demonstration  on 
the  method  of  the  selection  of  bulls  and 
the  results  obtained.  Twenty- three 
thousand  members  are  students  in  this 


school  of  dairy  genetics. 

One  complaint  is  that  the  insemin¬ 
ator  does  not  come  promptly  when 
called.  There  are  definite  reasons  for 
this  complaint.  When  an  inseminator 
has  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  calls  to 
make  in  one  day,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  make  all  of  them  before  noon. 
Members  should  keep  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  inseminators  are  all  taught 
in  the  inseminators’  school  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  increased  conception  rates  by 
timing  their  service  according  to  the 
beginning  of  the  heat  period.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  well  for  the  members  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  inseminator  has  an 
equal  concern  in  responding  to  the  calls 
at  the  best  possible  time  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  in  conception. 

Breeding  Troubles 

The  last  question  I  was  asked  to  dis¬ 
cuss  concerns  the  feeling  that  artificial 
insemination  may  be  one  cause  of  the 
wave  of  breeding  troubles  that  dairy¬ 
men  have  been  having.  It  is  a  definite 
fact  that  there  are  some  dairymen  in 
every  circuit  of  artificial  insemination 
in  the  state  who  are  having  a  very  low 
conception  rate.  However,  I  receive 
many  letters  from  dairymen  who  are 
not  using  artificial  insemination  but 
who  are  having  considerable  breeding 
trouble.  Breeding  troubles  are  of  equal 
concern  to  dairymen  practicing  either 
natural  service  or  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion. 

It  is  my  definite  belief  that  there  is 
greater  interest  in  the  question  of  bo¬ 
vine  fertility  now  than  at  any  time  in 
my  thirty-five  years’  experience  with 
dairymen.  This  grave  concern  on  the 
part  of  dairymen  prompted  me  to  check 
on  the  situation.  I  checked  the  herd 
books  of  members  of  DHIA  carefully 
to  observe  the  rate  of  freshening.  This 
indicates  that  calving  intervals  in  the 
average  DHIA  herd  today  are  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  they  were  five  years 
ago.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that  some¬ 
thing  has  definitely  happened  to  de¬ 
velop  the  consciousness  of  dairymen 
concerning  the  problem  of  sterility. 

The  monthly  results  of  artificial  in¬ 
semination  which  are  sent  to  every 
member  show  that  the  conception  rate 


for  the  past  twelve  months  is  slightly 
lower  than  for  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  It  is  not  lower  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  preceding  five  years.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  a  very  material  increase 
in  fertility  in  artificial  insemination 
since  1941. 

Since  the  rate  of  calving  in  DHIA 
and  the  conception  results  in  artificial 
insemination  do  not  indicate  any  rea¬ 
son  for  the  present  hysteria  in  steril¬ 
ity  problems,  I  am  interested  in  what 
has  caused  this  grave  concern.  Frankly, 
I  dr>  not  know.  Nevertheless,  here  are 
some  possibilities  which  may  partially 
account  for  the  situation: 

More  culling,  due  to  the  favorable 
price  of  meat,  has  kept  our  herds  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum. 

The  high  price  of  milk  and  the  high 
price  of  feed  have  limited  calf  num¬ 
bers  to  a  minimum. 

Cow  numbers  have  definitely  been 
affected  because  of  liberal  culling  and 
limited  replacements  through  the  calf 
crop.  , 

Under  such  conditions,  especially 
prompted  by  the  high  price  of  milk, 
every  dairyman  is  concerned  about  any 
delay  of  twenty-one  days  in  the  fresh¬ 
ening  of  his  cows.  Shy  breeders  be¬ 
come  a  serious  problem  and  complete 
sterility  a  calamity. 

Thirty-six  schools  have  been  held  to 
train  men  to  become  managers  and 
technicians  in  cooperative  artificial 
breeding  organizations.  Eight  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  students  have  passed 
through  these  schools.  They  have  been 
taught  to  advise  the  farmer  to  call  the 
veterinarian  whenever  the  cow  fails  to 
conceive  on  second  service. 

As  a  result,  118  men  operating  in 
practically  every  agricultural  county  in 
the  state  of  New  York  are  now  telling 
dairymen  of  the  need  of  veterinarian 
attention  for  any  problem  of  sterility. 
It  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  this 
great  educational  force  over  the  State 
of  New  York  working  with  23,000 
dairymen  would  have  some  influence 
on  the  consciousness  of  dairymen  con¬ 
cerning  the  problem  of  sterility. 

It  is  equally  easy  to  realize  that  this 
increase  in  new  business  for  veterin¬ 
arians,  primarily  from  members  of  ar¬ 
tificial  breeding  associations  becausa 
of  the  advice  of  the  inseminator,  will 
cause  some  veterinarians  to  infer  that 
greater  sterility  is  resulting  from  in¬ 
semination,  rather  than  to  realize  that 
the  teaching  of  the  program  of  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  is  developing  new 
business  for  the  veterinary  profession. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  ster¬ 
ility  among  dairy  cattle  is  increasing 
in  New  York  State  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  one  of  the  real  dairy  prob¬ 
lems  of  vital  importance  to  the  econ¬ 
omic  welfare  of  the  dairymen.  Every 
dairyman,  regardless  of  the  state  of 
fertility  of  his  herd,  should  back  any 
program  that  will  improve  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  dairy  herds. 

—  A. A.  — 

FEED  FLAVORS  IN  MILK 

HERE  are  two  ways  in  which  feed 
flavors  can  be  imparted  to  milk, 
namely,  through  the  cow’s  lungs  and 
through  her  stomach.  It  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  demonstrated  that  even  though 
silage  is  not  fed  to  cows  before  milk¬ 
ing,  the  flavor  can  be  imparted  to  the 
milk  if  silage  is  left  in  the  feed  alley. 

Although  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  milk,  after  it  is  drawn,  absorbs 
odors  directly  from  the  air,  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  known  that  this  is  not  true  and 
that  most  odors  are  imparted  to  the 
milk  by  the  cow  breathing  the  air  into 
her  lungs.  In  fact,  when  onions  were 
put  before  a  cow  that  was  wearing  a 
muzzle,  a  light  onion  flavor  appeared 
in  the  milk  within  two  minutes  and  it 
was  quite  distinct  within  ten  minutes. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  not  only  to  refrain  from  feed" 
ing  cows  any  feed  which  has  objec¬ 
tionable  odors  before  milking  but  also 
to  keep  such  feeds  far  enough  away 
from  the  cow  so  that  odors  cannot  be 
taken  into  her  lungs. 


More  Power 
to  the 

American  Farmer 

through 

more  electricity 
on  the  farm 


CLEANS  BARN  4  TIMES  AS  FAST 


“ October  frosts  remind  me,  and  do  it 
sharp  and  clear, 

To  drain  the  pumps  and  fix  things  up, 
for  wintertime  is  near.” 

I  watched  a  calf  break  the  skim  of  ice 
on  the  water  trough  this  morning.  As  the 
nursery  rhyme  puts  it,  “The  dear  little 
dimpled  (black  and  white)  darling  has 
never  seen  Christmas  yet.”  This  calf, 
seeing  ice  for  the  first  time,  couldn’t 
understand  what  had  happened  to  the 
water.  I  guess  it’s  about  time  to  plug  in 
my  automatic  stock-tank  de-icer. 

Frost  and  the  M issus  have  also  been 
reminding  me  that  winter  is  not  far  off. 
I’ve  finally  got  the  wood  sawed,  and 
under  cover.  Here’s  one  man  tvho  isn’t 
going  to  hear  cotnplaints  about  tvet 
wood  all  i vinter.  How  about  you? 

But  there’s  a  lot  more  to  buttoning  up 
a  farm  for  the  cold  weather  than  sawing 
wood.  During  the  producing  season  we’re 
too  busy  to  put  all  our  paraphernalia 
back  where  we  can  lay  hands  on  it  when 
we  need  it  during  the  winter  months. 
We’re  paying  for  it  now  by  going  around 
the  place  and  collecting  all  the  tools  and 
equipment  we  left  in  such  haste  in 
August  and  September.  Is  that  block 
and  tackle  still  out  there  in  back  of  your 
barn,  just  waiting  to  be  covered  by  snow? 

By  the  way,  note’s  the  time  for  you 
to  bring  in  ivhatever  scrap  metal  you 
may  need  during  the  winter.  If  you 
don’t,  you  may  be  out  digging  around 
in  the  snow  for  it  and  your  disposition 
teon’t  be  improved. 

Clyde ,  my  hired  man ,  has  been  down  in 
the  orchards,  putting  wire  mesh  around 
the  base  of  the  young  trees.  I’ve  been 
busy  draining  pumps  and  pipes  so  they 
won’t  freeze  up.  We’ve  been  putting 
heating  cable  around  the  water  pipes  in 
the  henhouses,  too.  That’s  about  the 
best  way  I  know  to  avoid  the  frozen 
pipes  headache.  Why  don’t  you  try  it? 


W  Mitchell  jayj — 

"Where  there's  light,  there’s  heat.  This  small 
floodlight  not  only  lets  me  see  what  I’m  doing,  I 
^ut  helps  keep  me  warm  on  a  cold  morning.”  I 


N.Y.  farmer  builds  motor-operated  cleaner  for  70-cow  barn; 
flick  of  a  switch  gets  daily  chore  done  in  18  minutes  flat! 


John  Gibson  is  shown  with  his  electric  barn  cleaner  which  the  Gibson  Brothers  installed  in 
March,  1947.  It  cot  his  barn  cleaning  time  52  minutes  a  day.  Power  is  supplied  by  a 
G-E  Tri-Clad  motor  connected  to  an  old  automobile  transmission  and  a  speed  reducer. 


WATERS  STOCK  EASILY 
ON  COLD  WINTER  DAYS 


G-E  Stock -tank  De-icer  Keeps  Drinking 
Hole  Open  In  Sub-Zero  Weather 


FOR  the  last  two  winters,  Mr.  Edwin 
H.  Benhart  of  Roselle,  Ill.,  has  used 
a  G-E  Stock -tank  De-icer  to  keep  a 
drinking  hole  open  in  the  ice  that  forms 
overnight  in  his  stock  tank.  Thus  Mr. 
Benhart,  owner  of  90  head  of  cattle, 
finds  that  his  animals  always  have  plenty 
of  drinking  water  to  help  them  produce 
more  milk. 

A  G-E  Stock -tank  De-icer  is  easy  to 
install.  Just  place  it  in  any  size  or  shape 
tank  and  plug  into  the  nearest  electric 
outlet.  The  de-icer  keeps  ice  far  enough 
back  to  provide  a  suitable  drinking  hole. 
It  uses  very  little  power. 


DON’T  MISS  "Welding  On  The  Farm" 

A  new  full-color,  sound  movie  produced 
by  G.  E.  to  help  farmers  save  time  and 
money  in  repairing  and  rebuilding  farm 
equipment.  Ask  your  G-E  farm  and 
Home  dealer  or  local  power  supplier 
when  this  and  other  G-E  farm  movies 
will  be  shown  in  your  neighborhood. 


BAY  STATE  FARMER  TELLS 
HOW  WELDER  SAVES  WORRY 

“f|NE  of  the  most  valuable  tools  we 
U  own,”  says  Mr.  W.  W.  MacCulloch, 
manager  of  the  Featherland  Farm,  Sud¬ 
bury,  Mass.  “My  G-E  Farm  Welder  has 
more  than  paid  for  itself  by  cutting  re¬ 
pair  bills  and  saving  time.  We  contract 
to  plow  and  combine  for  nearby  farms, 
and  with  a  welder  we  have  less  worry 
over  equipment  breakdowns.”  Mr. 
MacCulloch  is  shown  here  welding  parts 
on  a  conveyor  of  his  own  design  which  is 
used  to  clean  poultry  houses. 


THE  daily  chore  of  cleaning  out  his  70- 
cow  barn  used  to  take  more  than  an 
hour  of  his  time  every  day,  according  to 
John  Gibson,  dairy  farmer  of  Stuyvesant, 
N.Y.  Now  he  simply  flicks  an  electric 
motor  switch  and  within  18  minutes  the 
manure  is  removed  from  the  gutter 
without  Mr.  Gibson  lifting  a  hand. 

The  saving  in  labor  and  time  (42  full 
working  days  a  year)  was  made  possible 
by  an  electrically  operated  barn  cleaner, 
another  example  of  “mechanized”  farm¬ 
ing  made  possible  by  electric  motors. 

Builds  home-made  conveyor 

The  cleaner  is  actually  a  conveyor  which 
drags  the  manure  along  the  gutters  and 
deposits  it  on  an  inclined  loading  con¬ 
veyor  from  where  it  is  dumped  into  a 
spreader.  The  conveyor  itself  consists  of 
two  endless  chains  with  wooden  cleats 
attached  at  two-foot  intervals.  Cog 
wheels  at  the  end  of  each  row  of  stalls 
enable  the  conveyor  to  cross  the  barn 
floor  and  move  up  the  opposite  gutter. 

Old  auto  gears  used 

.  Mr.  Gibson  reports  that  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  his  barn  cleaner  was  relatively 
easy  and  inexpensive.  Main  power  is 
supplied  by  a  G-E  Tri-Clad  3-horsepower 
capacitor  motor  which  is  coupled  to  a 
second-hand  4  to  1  automobile  trans¬ 
mission.  The  latter  is  connected  to  a 
36  to  1  gear  reducer  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  low  conveyor  speed.  Since  it  was 
installed  in  March,  1947,  only  an 
occasional  greasing  of  the  gears  has 
been  needed. 


Plenty  of  Light  .  .  , 
Right  Where  You  Need  It! 


A  G-E  Floodlight  lights  up  yards  and 
work  areas,  permits  work  after  dark. 
It  protects  the  farm  family  against 
accidents  and  against  prowlers.  It  pro¬ 
vides  an  easy  way  to  light  up  a  haymow. 
As  illumination  on  a  roadside  stand,  it 
attracts  fast-moving  motorists.  The  G-E 
Floodlight  is  weatherproof  and  light¬ 
weight.  Easy  to  install  practically  any¬ 
where  and  in  any  position.  Get  several 
of  them  now.  Price,  $3.95  and  up. 


General  Electric  Company 

Section  669-78DD8,  Schenectady  5r  N.  Y. 


J.  av-c lot,  ocuu  me  Li  1C 


GE A-5104 (G-E  Farm  &  Home  Motors) , 
GED-1163  (G-E  Farm  Welder), 
GES-3355  (G-E  Stock -Tank  De-Icer), 
GED-925  (G-E  Floodlight). 


NAME  . 
ADDRESS 


...  when  extra  worx  P«y*  ^11^ 
dividends  . . .  you  need 

sttER  tractor  oil 

BY  THE  CLOCK! 


HOW  much  do  you  lose  by  a  tractor  breakdown  today? 
Plenty ! 

You  lose  more  money  than  ever  on  higher-priced  parts. 
You  lose  valuable  working  time.  You  lose  production, 
.  which  is  now  worth  more  than  ever. 

And  the  people  who  need  your  food  so  badly  lose  a 
little  more  security! 

WHY  GAMBLE  then,  with  ordinary  tractor  oils?  The  most  serv¬ 
ice  you  can  expect  from  them  is  60-70  hours.  Run  ’em  longer 
and  you’re  inviting  breakdown  headaches. 

YOU  TAKE  A  CHANCE  too,  with  many  higher-priced  oils.  They 
may  surrender  your  engine  to  searing  heat  and  damaging  fric¬ 
tion  after  a  mere  100  hours  of  service. 

BUT  YOU'RE  SAFE  with  Veedol.  For  vital,  fast-moving  engine 
parts  receive  a  full  150  hours  of  protection  from  Veedol  because 
it’s  refined  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil  .  .  . 
the  finest  in  the  world!  Yes,  Nature  herself  has  enriched  Veedol 
with  a  tougher,  longer-lasting  “film  of  protection”  —  an  amazing 
ability  to  withstand  heat,  friction  and  wear! 


Now,  when  so  much  depends  upon  your  tractor ,  make  sure  it's  guarded  with  — 


VEEDOL 

The  150 -Hour  Tractor  Oil 


SAVES  FUEL— 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME— 

by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIRS  — 

through  greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  OIL— 

good  for  150  hours  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  TRACTORS  — 

with  oil  protection  that  assures 
long,  economical  service. 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  * , . 
FEDERAL  TIRES  for  Passenger  Cars 


New  York 


Available 
in  5  gall©" 
pails, 

15,  30  and 
55  gallon 
drums. 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
L  OIL  COMPANY 

Tulsa  San  Francisco 


Tracks  ,  .  .  Tractor* 
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Northeast  Grass  Silage  Contests 
End  at  State  and  County  Fairs 


Tompkins  county,  n.y., farmers 

were  awarded  first  and  second 
places  for  their  samples  of  grass  silage 
exhibited  at  a  statewide  contest  held 
at  the  limited  New  York  State  Fair. 
Three  Chenango  County  entries  tied 
for  third  place. 

Of  the  32  samples  entered  from  12 
counties,  that  of  Albert  Poelvoorde  of 
Newfleld  was  judged  best  and  he  will 
receive  a  Hudson  Flexo  Grapple  Fork 
and  a  4-roll  set  of  pulleys.  Second 
prize  of  another  grapple  fork  went  to 
the  Barrett  Farms,  Slaterville.  The 
three  entries  which  tied  for  third 
prize  were  from  Richard  Goodwin, 
Goodwin  Brothers,  and  Leon  Aldrich, 
all  of  Guilfoxd.  Each  will  receive  a  4- 
roll  set  of  pulleys. 

Poelvoorde’s  entry  was  a  50-50  mix¬ 
ture  of  alfalfa  and  brome  grass  chop¬ 
ped  in  the  field  and  put  up  without 
wilting  but  with  100  pounds  of  ground 
oat  grain  added  per  ton  of  silage  as  a 
conditioner.  Poelvoorde  is  the  “Boots” 
often  referred  to  in  H.  E.  Babcock’s 
page,  “Four  and 

S.  N.  Stimson,  well-known  Ayrshire 
breeder  of  Spencer,  Tioga  County,  was 
the  judge  for  the  State  contest.  He 
has  had  more  than  a  decade  of  personal 
experience  making  and  feeding  out 
grass  silage  and  is  a  recognized  au¬ 
thority  on  the  new  farm  practice. 

Stimson  had  little  difficulty  deciding 
on  the  two  best  samples  but  ran  into 
a  snag  trying  to  choose  between  three 
other  gallon  jars  for  the  third  award. 
He  finally  dumped  all  three  of  them  out 
on  paper  to  examine  them  better,  then 
turned  to  this  writer  who  was  there 
watching  the  judging,  and  said,  “Jim, 
there’s  going  to  have  to  be  three  third 
prizes.  I  defy  anyone  to  pick  one  of 
these  as  better  than  the  other  two. 
They  have  the  same  color,  the  same 
moisture,  the  same  clean  smell,  they’re 
cut  alike  and  all  three  are  mostly 
clover.”  Si  paused,  then  added,  “I 
wouldn’t  be  a  bit  surprised  if  they  all 
came  from  the  same  silo  or  at  least 
were  all  put  up  from  the  same  crop 
mixture  by  the  same  method.” 

When  the  judging  was  over,  we 
found  that  these  three  samples  were, 
indeed,  all  sent  in  from  the  same  town! 

COUNTY'  FAIR  WINNERS 

About  one-third  of  the  91  county 
fairs  that  offered  a  grass  silage  class 
this  year  have  reported  names  of  prize 
winners  to  us.  All  the  first  place  win¬ 
ners  received  $10  from  the  fund 
donated  by  American  Agriculturist, 
several  farm  organizations,  and  farm 
equipment  and  supply  firms.  Amounts 
of  additional  prizes  arranged  by  indi¬ 
vidual  fairs  are  included  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list: 

NEW  YORK 

Afton  Fair,  Afton:  $10,  Ed.  Wade, 
Bainbridge. 


Chenango  Fair,  Norwich:  $10,  Eddy 
E.  Wade,  Bainbridge. 

Allegany  Fair,  Angelica:  $10,  Leon 
Collins,  Belmont;  $8,  Charles  Smith. 
Fillmore;  $6,  Ernest  D.  Witter,  Cuba; 
$4,  Jim  Dick,  Richburg. 

Cattaraugus  Fair,  Little  Valley;  $10 
Henry  Harder,  Little  Valley;  $5,  Vin¬ 
cent  Sutter,  South  Dayton. 

Cayuga  Big  Six  Picnic,  Auburn:  $10, 
John  R.  Young,  Union  Springs;  $5, 
Harold  Giles,  Union  Springs;  $3,  Harold 
Lawrence,  Weedsport;  $2,  Arthur 
Smith- Jason  Atwater,  Genoa. 

Chautauqua  Fair,  Dunkirk:  $10,  Nor. 
man  Sprague,  Falconer. 

Dutchess  Fair,  Rhinebeck:  $10, 
Frank  H.  Hedges,  Pine  Plains;  $5, 
G.S.V.  Andrew's,  La  Grangeville;  $3. 
George  R.  Van  Vliet,  Staatsburg. 

Jefferson  Fair,  Watertown:  $10, 
Ralph  Philps,  La  Fargeville. 

Erie  Fair,  Hamburg:  $10,  Paul  J. 
Timmal,  Collins;  $5,  Schumer  Broth¬ 
ers,  Eden. 

Four-County  Fair,  DeRuyter:  $10, 
Maurice  Ames,  Cuyler;  $5,  Clair  Dor- 
ward,  DeRuyter. 

Gouverneur  and  St.  Lawrence  Fair, 

Gouverneur:  $10,  Robert  M.  Thomp¬ 
son  Jr.,  Heuvelton;  $2,  Kenneth  Taylor, 
Oxbow;  $2,  Wesley  Rich,  Canton;  $1.25, 
George  W.  Sisson  Jr.,  Potsdam;  $1, 
Donald  D.  Thompson,  Gouverneur;  $1, 
Earl  Walker,  Richville. 

Lewis  Fair,  Lowville:  $10.  Bert  Gorc- 
zyca,  Lowville;  $5,  Albert  Benedict, 
Turin;  $3,  Vincent  Jones.  Copenhagen. 

Ontario  Fair,  Canandaigua:  $10,  Paul 
Van  Dyke,  Holcomb;  $2,  George  J 
Durkee,  Clifton  Springs. 

Orange  Fair,  Middletowm:  $10,  Wal¬ 
ter  L.  Burger,  Pine  Bush. 

Sandy  Creek  Fair,  Sandy  Creek; 
$10,  Ralph  Owens,  Fulton. 

Seneca  Fair,  Waterloo:  $10,  Ray 
Dean,  Seneca  Falls. 

Tompkins  Fair,  Ithaca:  $10,  Harry  A. 
Hatfield,  Ithaca;  $5,  I.  T.  Hoover, 
Danby;  $3,  Elmer  Maki,  Newfleld. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Sussex  Farm  and  Horse  Show, 
Branchville:  $10,  Curt  Kaufman,  Sus¬ 
sex;  $5,  George  Hill,  Branchville;  $2.50, 
Seeley  Storms,  Glenwood. 

Gloucester  Fair,  Paulsboro:  $10, 
Fred  Block,  Swedesboro;  $5,  Eachers 
Brothers,  Sewell;  $2.50,  Alvin  String, 
Harrisonville. 

Warren  County  Farmers  Picnic, 

Harmony;  $10,  Gomber  Farms,  Alpha. 

Flemington  Fair,  Flemington:  $10, 
John  R.  Haver,  Lebanon;  $5,  Margaret 
Haver,  Lebanon;  $3,  Gomber  Farm, 
Alpha;  $1,  Robert  Manners,  Ringos. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Troy  Fair,  Troy:  $10,  Charles  Brack- 
man,  Canton;  $5,  Howard  Varnay, 
Troy;  $3,  John  Brackman,  Canton;  $2, 
George  Anderson,  Troy;  $1,  M.  H.  Ster¬ 
ling,  Gillett. 


— Photo  Courtesy  Watertown  Times 

*-H  CHAMPIONS — Grand  champions  in  four  of  the  five  cattle  classifications  in  4-H 
*Jub  entries  at  the  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  fair  are  pictured  above.  They  are,  left  to 
r<9ht,  Dick  and  David  Porter  of  Dry  Hill,  with  their  hlue  ribbon  Ayrshire;  Billy  Madi- 
son,  Brownville,  and  his  winning  Guernsey;  Ray  Berry,  Adams,  with  the  champion  in 
•he  Brown  Swiss  class,  and  Gerald  Berner,  Watertown,  with  his  champion  Holstein  cow. 


Sullivan  Fair,  Forksville:  $10,  Ver¬ 
non  Reibson,  Forksville;  $5,  Merton 
Bedford,  Forksville. 

Oswayo  Valley  Fair,  Millport:  $10, 
Homer  Walker,  Millport;  $3,  Robert 
Stilson,  Shinglehouse:  $2,  Max  Dun- 
shie,  Shinglehouse. 

NEW  ENGLANR  STATES 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Cheshire  Fair,  Keene:  Napoleon  Bou- 
drieau  and  Sons,  Walpole,  $10;  George 
Edwards,  Walpole,  $5;  William  W. 
Kingsbury,  Walpole,  $2. 

Hopkinton  Fair,  Contoocook:  Richard 
Hill,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  $10;  J. 
Ralph  Graham,  Jr..  Canterbury,  $5; 
Sand  Bank  Farm,  Contoocook,  $3. 

CONNECTICUT 

Wallingford  Fair,  Wallingford,  Wall's 
Farm,  R.D.l,  Wallingford,  $10;  Dwight 
Williams,  R.  D.  3,  Wallingford,  $5. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bristol  Farmers  Field  Day,  Segre- 
ganset:  Manuel  J.  Bettencourt,  South 
Westport,  $10:  Edward  M.  Freitas, 
Dartmouth,  $5;  Bristol  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  School,  Segreganset,  $3;  Lane¬ 
way  Farm  Taunton,  $2. 

Essex  Fair,  Topsfield:  Cherry  Hill 
Farm,  H.  P  Hood,  Beverly,  $10. 

VERMONT 

Chittenden  Field  Day,  Burlington: 
Willis  Torrey,  Richmond,  $10;  Charles 
Pillsbury,  Burlington,  sweater  value  $5; 
Wilder  Wheelock,  Jr.,  Colchester,  sport 
shirt  value  $4. 

Addison  Field  Day,  Middlebury:  Fos¬ 
ter  Brothers,  Middlebury,  $10. 

Hartland  Fair,  Hartland:  Louis  Max- 
field,  North  Hartland,  $10;  Robert 
Maxfield,  North  Hartland,  $5.  -A.J.H. 


When  should  McIntosh  apples  be 
sprayed  to  prevent  dropping?  Does  this 
spray  hasten  ripening  or  harm  the  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  apples? 

To  be  most  effective,  the  “stick-on” 
hormone  spray  should  be  applied  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  drop.  The  spray 
will  reach  its  full  effect  in  5  or  6  days 
and  will  continue  to  hold  the  fruit  for 
ten  days  or  more.  A  second  spray  can 
be  applied  from  5  to  10  days  after  the 
first  to  extend  the  period  but  it  must 
be  applied  before  the  effects  of  the  first 
spray  wear  off. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  hormone 
sprays  hasten  ripening,  but  of  course 
the  apples  continue  to  ripen  on  the 
tree  and  if  left  until  overripe,  their 
keeping  quality  will  be  lowered. 

We  have  two  peach  trees  which  bore 
a  fair  crop  this  summer  but  some  of  the 
limbs  are  dying  and  we  would  like  to 
know  what  to  do  to  save  the  tree. 

There  are  two  possible  causes  of  this 
condition.  Probably  the  trees  were  in¬ 
jured  by  cold  weather  last  winter. 
Prune  out  the  dead  branches  early 
next  spring  and  spread  3  or  4  pounds 
of  a  nitrogen  carrier  around  each  tree 
to  encourage  a  vigorous  growth. 

The  trees  may  be  infested  with 
borers,  especially  if  gum  has  oozed 
out  of  the  trunk.  These  borers  can  be 
dug  out,  or  killed  by  running  a  wire 
into  their  burrows. 

Paradichlorobenzene  (PDB  for  short) 
is  also  used  to  kill  borers.  It  can  be 
used  in  early  October  by  removing 
weeds  and  litter  from  around  base  of 
the  trunk  of  each  tree  and  applying 
the  PDB  in  a  ring  about  one  inch  from 
the  trunk.  Use  1  ounce  for  mature 
trees;  %  ounce  for  trees  4  to  6  inches 
in  diameter;  Vi  ounce  for  trees  3  to  4 
inches,  and  14  ounce  for  two-year  old 
trees.  Cover  the  PDB  with  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  dirt  in  the  form  of  a 
mound  high  enough  to  cover  all  bur¬ 
rows.  The  material  gives  off  a  gas 
which  kills  the  borers.  Next  spring  the 
mound  covering  the  chemical  should  be 
leveled  off. 


Ye*  sir,  new  Comfort  Covers,  ready  now 
for  most  popular  tractors,  now  have  side 
wings  that  adjust  close  around  you.  Wind¬ 
shield  is  higher,  wider  for  full  head  pro¬ 
tection-front  and  sides.  You  get  more 
engine  heat  around  you — yet  you  can  con¬ 
trol  it  as  you  like.  At  your  supply  store, 
implement  dealer’s  or  write  direct. 


COMFORT  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


Bearing  Distributors  Co 


1919  E  BALTIMORE  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


3  CLINTON  ENGINES 


•  Reliably  Built  •  Priced  Right 
•  Service  Anywhere  s 


No.  500  No.  700  No.  1100 

3/4  to  1.2  H.P.  •  V/2  to  2  H.P.  •  2'/2  to  3  H.P. 

Clinton  engineers  have  designed  these  3 
quick-starting  engines  to  give  sturdy,  depend¬ 
able  service  in  whatever  fields  their  horse¬ 
power  ranges  ar.e  needed.  Sold  world-wide 
(service  anywhere)  Clinton  Engines  are  per¬ 
forming  daily  in  many  versatile  capacities. 
Uses  include  installations  for  tractors,  genera¬ 
tors,  refrigeration-compressors,  grain  augers, 
elevators,  pumps,  small  boats,  construction 
and  concrete  machinery,  mowers,  scooters,  etc. 
Some  desirable  wholesale  distributor  terri¬ 
tories  are  available.  Also,  some  counties  still 
open  for  authorized  service  stations. 

For  full  information  write  Dept. 

4  CYCLE  •  AIR  COOLED 
It’s  Powered  BEST  When  CLINTON  Powered 

CLINTON  MACHINE  CO. 


We  wfl I  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electro  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  make  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electro.  Be  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today. 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  aa.  1 1  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


A  faster  brush  cutter  and 
wood  sawing  machine.  Pro¬ 
pels  itself  while  cutting 
saplings  and  brush.  7  H-P  motor.  Many  outstanding. 


exclusive  features.  Available  attachments:  sickle 
bar,  rotary  tiller,  sprayer,  air  compressor,  snow  plow  and 
pulley  for  belt  work.  Thousands  in  use.  FREE  booklet. 


OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  1-831  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


THE  BEST  SILO  YOU  CAN  BUY 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER- COBLESKILLrN.Y. 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDINC 

ivlew  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames,  also 
millvwork,  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES,  INC. 

PEMBERTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


(530)  14 
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Sinclair  Refining  Company 


STOP  VINO!  WHAT'S 
THE  BIG  IDEA  ? 


I  JUST  WASHED  THE  INSIDE 
OF  YOUR  TRACTOR  ENGINE . 
IT  WAS  DIRTY. 


BUT,  OF  COURSE,  AN  EASIER  WAY  TO 
KEEP  YOUR  ENGINE  CLEAN  AND 
POWERFUL  IS  TO  USE  THIS  PREMIUM 
SINCLAIR  OPALINE  MOTOR  OIL  REGULARLY. 


I'LL  PHONE 
HIM  NOW I 


OPALINE  CLEANS  OUT  CARBON  AND 
SLUDGE  -  KEEPS  YOUR  MOTOR  CLEAN  AS 
A  WHISTLE.  BETTER  ORDER  OPALINE 
FROM  YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT. 


PHONE  OR  WRITE  YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT  FOR 


SINCLAIR 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Made  of  20  oz.  Waterproof,  reconditioned  canvas, 
like  new,  with  eyelets  &  ropes.  Sold  on  money  back 
guarantee.  Perfect  for  covering  Haystacks,  Grain, 
Construction  Work,  Boats,  etc. 

6x  9  ft.  @  $3.24  ea.  16x20  ft.  @  $19.20  ea. 

9x11  ft.  @  5.94  ea.  18x22  ft.  @  23.76  ea. 

9x16  ft.  @  8.64  ea.  20x20  ft.  @  24.00  ea. 

12x15  ft.  @  10.80  ea.  22x36  ft.  @  47.52  ea. 

14x16  ft.  @  13.44  ea.  30x33  ft.  @  59.40  ea. 

16x16  ft.  @  15.36  ea.  24x55  ft.  @  79.20  ea. 

New  25  oz.  heavy  duty  Waterproof  Tarpaulins 
8x  9  ft.  @  $5.76  ea,  13x18  ft.  @  $18.72  ea. 

9x11  ft.  @  7.92  ea.  16x17  ft.  @  21.76  ea. 

8x15  ft.  @  9.60  ea.  16x18  ft.  @  23.04  ea. 

Send  for  Catalog  &  Samples.  Orders  sent  C.O.D.  or 
Net  10  days  to  rated  firms. 

UPTON  SALES  CORP. 

351  W,  B’woy,  N.  Y.  C.  CQrtlandt  7-4604 


MALONEY 


Hardy,  Northern  grown:  bear  young  and  every  year, 
Will  withstand  extreme  clmatic  conditions.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  ot 
FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPES,  BERRIES,  EVERGREENS, 
BULBS,  PERENNIALS  &  ROSES.  Our  64th  Year. 


Maloney  Bros,  Nursery  Co,,  Inc. 

11  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


MRS.  WILSON  and  a  fine  row  of  Alderman  peas  vin  full  career  late  in  August.  Pole 
beans  in  background.  Things  really  grow. 


A  TOUCH  OF 


(fa'idea  Revest 

B  y  PAUL  WORK 


MOST  people  get  garden  fever  in 
January  about  the  time  Romeyn 
Berry  makes  his  annual  comments  on 
the  new  seed  catalogues,  but  my  gar¬ 
den  lust  has  been  stirred  recently  by 
a  visit  to  the  C.  C.  Wilson’s  garden 
up  west  of  Groton  in  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.  And  what  a  garden!  Their  half 
acre  offers  about  all  one  could  wish. 
Thriving,  well-ordered  and  practically 
weedless,  it  includes  15  or  20  kinds  of 
vegetables. 

The  Groton  hills  are  not  as  early  as 
Ithaca  but  the  Wilsons  have  a  separate 
little  block  for  their  first  plantings 
which  they  get  in  about  the  first  of 
May,  sometimes  in  April.  That  patch 
is  nearly  done  now,  but  since  August 
1st  it  has  been  shelling  out  some  beau¬ 
tiful  Irish  potatoes  —  as  many  as  25 
good  ones  to  a  hill.  And  even  the  lowly 
spud,  when  it  is  freshly  dug,  offers  a 
quality  not  to  be  had  in  the  stores. 
Perhaps  it’s  like  the  quality  of  the  fish 
one  catches  himself.  Anyhow  they’re 
powerful  good! 

Plants  for  the  early  garden  are  the 
product  of  Mr.  Merle  Pierson  of  West 
Groton.  Incidentally,  there  are  a  good 
many  places  where  someone  could  turn 
a  pretty  penny  of  early  spring  income 
by  raising  vegetable  and  flower  plants 
in  a  bit  of  a  sash  greenhouse,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  few  cold  frames.  One  sees 
more  and  more  such  outfits  in  recent 
years. 

The  array  of  beans  was  most  inter¬ 
esting,  mostly  from  seed  sowed  from 
year  to  year.  One  pole  bean  is  the  old 
“Cornfield.”  They  look  a  good  deal  like 
Kentucky  Wonders  but  Mrs.  Wilson 
says  they  are  better.  Cornfield  beans 
are  properly  named  Striped  Crease- 
back,  Scotia  or  Nancy  Davis,  all  mean¬ 
ing  the  same  thing.  We  think  they  are 
better  than  Kentucky  Wonder.  Then 
there  are  gay-blooming  Scarlet  Run¬ 
ners  for  green  shell  and  White  Mar¬ 
rows  for  dry  beans,  besides  the  bush 
snap  beans  and  the  limas.  The  Wilsons 
like  the  Golden  Country  Gentleman  for 
sweet  corn  with  its  deep,  shoe-peg  ker¬ 
nels.  They  have  Carmel  Cross  for  early 
and  a  lot  of  Golden  Cross. 

The  people  in  the  hills  have  quite  an 
advantage  on  peas.  The  Wilsons  have 
a  beautiful  row  of  Aldermans  at  mid- 
August  and  -with  very  little  mildew. 
There  are  enough  summer  squash  to 
founder  a  neighborhood  and  musk- 
melons  are  coming  fine.  Dots  of  toma¬ 


toes  since  August,  onions  with  big 
bulbs  under  drying  tops,  plenty  of 
cukes  for  pickles  and  slicing.  Then 
there  are  rhubarb  and  horseradish  that 
stay  put  year  after  year. 

Cabbage  is  stored  on  top  of  the  sod, 
covered  with  straw  and  dirt.  They 
come  out  both  white  and  sweet.  Car¬ 
rots  and  beets  keep  their  garden  crisp¬ 
ness  in  a  box  in  the  cellar,  bedded  in 
layers  of  soil.  And,  of  course,  canning 
keeps  many  of  the  other  vegetables 
available  throughout  the  year. 

The  Wilsons  rent  most  of  their  108 
acres  to  neighboring  farmers,  but  they 
have  a  little  brick  smoke  house  and 
they  keep  a  horse,  a  cow  and  two  pigs. 
Yes,  Mr.  Wilson  has  more  time  for 
gardens  than  many  farmers,  and  he 
has  done  a  wonderful  job  of  it  in  spite 
of  health  handicaps  that  would,  to 
many  people,  have  meant  no  garden  at 
all.  But  there  are  plenty  of  full-time' 
farmers  who  make  a  first  class  job  of 
gardening  and  find  that  a  quarter  or 
even  an  eighth  of  an  acre  for  a  kitchen 
garden,  plus  a  patch  for  the  coarser 
row  crops,  yields  more  in  actual  food 
value  and  table  quality  than  the  prod¬ 
ucts  that  seven  acres  of  field  crops 
can  buy. 

—  a.  a.  — 

AN  UNUSUAL  BOOK 
OX  G ARBENIN G 

“There  is  no  reason  why  a  gardener 
should  think  that  if  a  property  is 
small  it  cannot  be  beautiful.  .  .  We 
should  all  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  United  States  will  be  noted  for  the 
perfection  of  its  small  homes  lived  in 
by  a  free  and  independent  people.” 

These  comments  in  Armchair  Gar¬ 
dening  by  Thomas  M.  McHatton  grip¬ 
ped  my  attention.  They  are  typical  of 
the  book.  If  you  are  interested  in  an 
encyclopedia  on  gardening,  this  is  not 
the  book  for  you.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  would  like  to  enjoy  gardening  more 
and  appreciate  the  results  of  your  own 
efforts  and  those  of  others,  buy  the 
book  and  read  it  often.  Its  sub-title 
“Some  of  the  Spirit,  Philosophy,  and 
Psychology  of  the  Art  of  Gardening 
ably  describes  its  contents.  The  author, 
Thomas  McHatton,  is  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Horticulture  at  the  Di¬ 
versity  of  Georgia.  The  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of  Georgia 
Press,  Athens,  Ga.,  and  the  price  is 
$2.50.— H.  C. 
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40  Years  of  Leadership 


CRAWFORD’S  40th 
ANNIVERSARY  SAVINGS 


40th  Anniversary  Special ! 
The  Suit  that " Wears  Like  Iron 

HARD  FINISH,  LONG-WEARING 
100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

WORSTED  SUITS 


n 


Here's  a  great  40th  Anniversary  Special!  New  York's 
favorite  worsted  suit  at  a  terrific  saving!  Hand-tailored 
features  you'd  expect  to  pay  at  least  $65  for!  Single 
or  double-breasted  models!  Solid,  striped  or  checked 
in  grey,  blue  or  brown  !  We  match  your  measurements 
exactly  from  135  size  variations!  Top-notch  worsteds! 
Finest  tailoring!  Rayon  lining!  Roomy  pockets!  Corn-fit 
sleeves !  Zipper  front  trousers.  Young  men's  and  con¬ 
servative  styles.  This  offer  is  limited!  Use  handy  order 
blank  today!  Quick  delivery! 


Easily  Worth  $50— Now  Only 


2  Other  Great  Groups,  $45,  $50 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 


,V:': 


40th  Anniversary  Special  Sacrifice  Sale 

MEN'S  $3.95  SHIRTS  >2« 


What  a  buy!  Sanforized,  Vat- 
dyed.  Pearl  buttons.  Oxford  or 
poplin.  Blue,  tan,  white.  Sizes 
14>/z-17,  Sleeves  33,  34,  35.  Order 
now. 


MAIL  ORDER  BLANK 

CRAWFORD  CLOTHES,  34-02  Queens  Blvd.,  Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 


Street  Address  . 

P.  O.  Box  No . 

.  R. 

Town  . 

WORSTED  SUIT 

$39.95 

Quantity . 

Sharkskin . 

Plain 

Dept.  RA. 


R.  F.  D.  Box  No. 
State  . 


Measurements:  Chest 


.  $45 . 

Single  Breasted  . 

Blue  .  Tan  ... 

Waist  .  Inseam 


$50  . 

Double  Breasted . . 

Brown  Grey 

Height .  Weight  . 


You  Buy  Direct  From  The  Crawford  Factory  When 
You  Buy  From  Crawford —"One  of  AMERICA'S 
LARGEST  Clothing-Manufacturing  Chains" 


SHIRTS  Quantity 


Neck  Sleeve 


Blue 


White 


Tan 


MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY. ..  SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 


! 
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/  J8.55  bushels  per  acre , .  ,  that’s  the 
yield  Earle  Noble,  at  left,  Ontario 
County  farmer,  made  to  top  17  other 
DeKalb  contestants  and  win  the  1947 
New  York  DeKalb  Corn  Growing 
Championship. 


* Yields  made  in  1 
the  1947  DeKalb 
Contest  are  cal¬ 
culated  yields 
from  selected  5- 
acre  contest  plots. 


COUNTY  WINNERS 

County 

Name 

Yield** 

Cayuga 

Newton  Ferris 

97.81 

Chemung 

W.  T.  Smith 

66.23 

Columbia 

Beniamin  Bartolotta 

81.81 

Dutchess 

Harold  Metzner 

79.31 

Erie 

Phillip  J.  Nice 

81.76 

Genesee 

Roy  J.  Hawley 

86.16 

Livingston 

Wm.  G.  Carney 

100.99 

Madison 

Ronald  Olcott 

70.08 

Monroe 

Robert  E.  Estes 

99.31 

Niagara 

Burt  Bobzien 

75.37 

Oneida 

Thomas  Kennedy 

64.76 

Onondaga  Charles  H.  Adsitt 

77.29 

Ontario 

Earle  A.  Noble 

118.55 

Orleans 

Charles  E.  Martin 

92.99 

Oswego 

Arthur  Grant 

68.30 

Seneca 

Clyde  J.  Gable 

73.9'1 

Tioga 

Russell  Beardslee 

67.67 

Wyoming 

Gordon  H.  Butler 

79.53 

Yates 

Elmer  C.  Lilyea 

70.81 

**ln  bushels  per  acre. 

19  County  Winners  Ave¬ 
rage  81.7*  Bushels  per 
Acre  with  DEKALB  CORN 

Yes,  81.7  bushels  per  acre  .  .  .  that’s 
the  excellent  yield  average  made  by 
19  New  York  farmers  across  the  state 
who  combined  farming  skill  with  the 
right  DeKalb  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  va¬ 
rieties  to  beat  the  abnormal  weather 
and  win  DeKalb  Corn  Growing 
Championships  in  their  respective 
counties.  Hundreds  of  New  York 
farmers  count  on  DeKalb  Hybrids  for 
real  performance  year  after  year.  Re¬ 
member  .  . .  there  are  DeKalb  Hybrid 
Varieties  bred  to  fit  your  own  particular 
soil  and  weather.  Order  your  DeKalb 
Hybrid  Seed  now.  See  your  DeKalb 
Dealer  today.  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Ass’n.,  Inc.,  DeKalb,  Illinois.  Com¬ 
mercial  Distributors  of  DeKalb 
Hybrid  Seed  Corn. 
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WORLD'S  FINEST  SILOS 
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Thetile  silo  that's 
the  favorite  of 
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thousands.  Natco 
tiles  are  strong, 
dense,  "de-aired" 

—  glazed  for  last¬ 
ing  beauty  and 
permanence.  No 
through  frost  lines. 
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CRAINE 

4ruilt7 

SILOS 


For  half  a  century  profit- minded 
dairymen  have  called  Craine  Silos 
the  "world’s  finest.”  Again  in  1948, 
these  better-built  silos  lead  the  field 
for  convenience,  long-life  economy 
and  beauty.  Decide  now  to  invest 
in  a  Craine.  Write  us  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  complete  information 
about  the  Natco  (illustrated)  and 
these  other  Craine  Silos: 

KoroK  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 

For  rebuilding  old  wood  stave  silos 
—  or  building  new  — ask  about 

CraineloX 

CRAINE,  INC. 

1018  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


NEW  FORDSON  MOTORS— CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs — high  tension  magneto 
bracket  assemblies.  Write  for  parts  list. 

FISK,  ALDEN  CO. 

132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  end  samples 
A  T  U /  nnnic  92  Washington  St. 

M  I  W  U  U  U  9  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Inf  A.  JAMES  HALL 


No  Hay  At  School 

We’ve  all  talked  to  men  who  won¬ 
der  why  they  bother  with  hay  for  their 
dairy  herds  when  the  cattle  so  relish 
corn  and  grass  silage.  It  is  usually 
just  an  opinion  or  idea  they  have  and 
few  ever  actually  try  to  get  along 
without  hay.  However,  there  is  a  diff¬ 
erent  story  going  on  up  in  Vermont — 
a  story  that  represents  the  opinion  of 
a  group  of  men  who  know  the  dairy 
business. 

When  the  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Randolph  lost  all  of  its  dairy 
buildings  and  much  of  its  herd  in  a  fire 
last  October,  it  was  a  terrific  blow. 
But,  from  the  ashes,  buildings  are  ris¬ 
ing  that  are  a  wide  departure  from 
conventional  types  in  that  they  have 
no  provision  for  hay  storage. 

The  idea  of  a  feeding  program  with¬ 
out  hay  had  been  in  school  principal 
George  E.  Webster’s  head  for  some 
time  and  he  was  forced  to  give  it  a 
trial  last  winter  because  most  of  the 
school’s  hay  had  been  lost  in  the  fire. 
The  surviving  2  milk  cows  were  in 
tough  shape  when  the  trial  started  be¬ 
cause  they  had  been  housed  in  a  drafty 
old  metal  building  from  Nov.  10  to  Dec. 
20  without  light  and  in  temperatures 
so  low  that  some  udders  froze.  They 
got  hay  and  grain  while  in  this  build¬ 
ing. 

On  Dec.  20  they  were  moved  to  a 
machinery  shed  converted  into  a  pen- 
type  stable,  and  grass  silage  was  used 
to  supplement  the  diminishing  store 
of  hay.  After  Feb.  1,  the  hay  was  gone 
and  they  ate  an  average  of  60  pounds 
of  grass  silage  a  day  plus  grain  at  a 
1  to  3 y2  ratio. 

Production  Jumps 

In  the  frigid  building  and  with  the 
hay-grain  diet,  the  cattle  were  just 
“skin  and  bone,”  according  to  Principal 
Webster,  but  when  they  started  getting 
bellies  full  of  grass  silage  their  bodies 
built  right  up  again  until  they  looked 
“as  good  as  ever.” 

That  wasn’t  all.  I  believe  even 
George  was  surprised  when  he  checked 
February  and  March  production  rec¬ 
ords.  To  quote  him,  “Production 
jumped  when  the  cows  went  on  grass 
silage  alone.” 

With  this  record  to  back  up  his 
theory,  George  had  little  trouble  get¬ 
ting  state  authorities  to  approve  his 
plan  for  new  structures  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  modern,  efficient  facilities  for 
feeding  corn  and  grass  silage  and 
grain  but  none  for  hay. 

From  insurance  the  School  received 
$85,00(5  to  replace  buildings,  $6,000  to 
replace  21  animals  and  $6,400  for  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  main  building  for  milk  cows  will 
be  single  story,  brick  veneer,  112x36 
feet,  with  two  16x30  foot  silos  at  each 
of  the  north  comers,  The  herd  will  be 
built  up  to  100  head  of  Jerseys — a  plan 
that  was  given  a  boost  by  the  Vermont 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  their  Parish 
Show  in  May  when  21  members  gave 
that  many  purebred  calves  to  the 
school.  However,  in  case  other  larger 
breeds  are  wanted  in  the  future,  the 
two  rows  of  stalls  will  be  graduated  in 
length  from  one  end  of  the  barn  to  the 
other. 

East  from  the  center  of  the  main 
barn,  a  wing  34  by  100  feet  will  con¬ 
tain  young  cattle  in  tie-ins  and  bull, 
maternity  and  isolation  pens.  Both  of 


these  barn  sections  will  be  equipped 
with  gutter  cleaners  that  will  deliver 
manure  to  spreaders. 

From  the  west  side  of  the  main 
barn,  another  wing,  70x24  feet,  will 
house  a  milk  house,  milk  processing 
area  and  dairy  laboratory  equipment 
for  25  students.  Under  this  will  be  the 
boiler  room,  walk-in  cooler  and  freezer 
locker  area. 

Likes  Corn  Silage,  Too 

Three  of  the  silos  will  be  filled  with 
grass  silage  made  of  40%  to  50%  al¬ 
falfa,  and  timothy.  The  fourth  silo  will 
contain  corn  because  George  believes 
strongly  in  continuing  to  grow  corn 
wherever  practicable  even  with  grass 
silage,  “in  order  to  get  the  increased 
feed  per  acre,  provide  variety  and  allow 
for  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  wea¬ 
ther.” 

This  idea  to  feed  a  purebred  dairy 
herd  without  hay  is  not  just  a  whim  or 
a  classroom  experiment.  The  men  who 
had  the  authority  to  pass  on  an  $85,- 
000  building  that  has  no  mow  did  it 
after  much  consideration.  When  they 
gave  it  their  okay,  it  was  with  the 
mature  judgment  of  men  who  know  the 
dairy  business  and  know  the  value  of 
a  dollar  even  under  the  present  build¬ 
ing  costs. 

Of  course,  if  deficiencies  develop  in 
the  cattle  they  can  build  a  haymaker, 
a  haykeeper  or  a  separate  building  for 
hay.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
the  herd  reacts  to  the  diet  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  How  do  you  think  it  will 
turn  out? 

These  Are  Neighbors,  Too 

While  reading  advertisements  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  (I  get  a  lot  of  good  informa¬ 
tion  from  them),  it  dawned  on  me  that 
the  big  messages  from  Ford,  Tidewater 
Oil,  International  Harvester,  Tide, 
American  Agricultural  Chemical  and 
others  were  addressed  to  me  from  fel¬ 
lows  I  know — the  dealers  dowm  town. 
Even  though  their  names  aren’t  signed 
to  the  ads,  the  local  men — through  the 
big  ads  run  in  the  name  of  the  prod¬ 
uct — are  telling  about  their  services 
and  what  they  have  to  sell  just  the 
same  as  other  local  men  on  the  sub¬ 
scribers’  exchange  page  are  telling  us 
about  the  pigs,  cows  or  rabbits  they 
have  to  offer. 

We  think  we  do  a  pretty  good  job  in 
the  editorial  columns,  telling  you  about 
new  discoveries  and  ideas  to  make 
farming  more  enjoyable  and  more 
profitable,  but  it  takes  the  firms  with 
the  ads  to  tell  where  to  get  the  newest 
and  best  to  do  the  job. 

Many  Pros — No  Cons 

We’ve  had  lots  of  information  about 
grass  silage  in  the  paper  and  we’ve  re¬ 
ceived  hundreds  of  letters  commend¬ 
ing  it  or  asking  for  more  information. 
Isn’t  there  anyone  who  thinks  it’s  no 
good  or  at  least  has  some  strong  ob¬ 
jections  to  it?  Are  there  some  combi¬ 
nations  of  grasses  and  legumes  that 
the  cows  won’t  eat  or  produce  on?  I’d 
like  to  hear  from  you. 

Milk  Still  Cheap 

Harold  Stanley,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  said  during 
a  discussion  on  milk  prices  the  othe’ 
night  that  even  at  25c  a  quart,  KJilk 
is  still  cheaper  than  popular  sof 
drinks.  At  a  nickel  a  ‘coke’,  they  come 
to  261/!>e  a  quart! 
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FARM  WELDER  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  '  pieces  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  for  many  farmers. 
Locklin  Johnson,  R.  D.  4, 
Frankfort,  New  York,  in  Herkimer 
County,  is  one  of  the  modern  farmers 
who  rates  his  two  welders  high  in  his 
list  of  necessary  farming  equipment.  His 
know-how  .as  a  welder  is  the  result  of 
a  number  of  years’  experience  with 
both  acetylene  and  electric  welding. 

It  all  started  with  a  night  school 
farm  machinery  repair  course  in  the 


early  part  of  the  War,  where  he  learned 
enough  about  welding  to  stir  up  his 
interest.  With  the  guidance  of  the  local 
high  school  vocational  agricultural  in¬ 
structor,  Johnson  developed  enough 
skill  as  a  welder  that  he  could  make 
many  repairs  on  farm  machinery. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  he  set  up  his 
own  shop  on  the  home  farm  in  an  old 
ice  house  which  he  moved  to  a  conven¬ 
ient  location  near  the  barn.  Here  he  has 
handled  many  welding  jobs,  both  for 
the  home  farm  and  for  neighbors.  His 
first  purchase  was  an  acetylene  welder 
and  last  spring  he  purchased  his  second 
welder,  a  180  ampere  A.  C.  farm  welder. 

With  both  acetylene  and  electric 
welders,  Johnson  can  handle  about  any 
job  that  neighbors  bring  in,  and  of 
course  he  cap  do  all  of  the  repair  work 
on  the  home  farm.  He  uses  the  acety¬ 
lene  welder  for  brazing,  light  welding 
and  metal  cutting.  He  thinks  the  elec¬ 
tric  welder  is  better  for  most  farm 
machinery  repairing  and  for  all  me¬ 
dium  and  heavy  welding. 

Many  pieces  of  farm  equipment  in 
the  neighborhood  give  evidence  of  John¬ 
son’s  skill  as  a  welder.  He  has  made  12 
steel  wagon  chassis  for  neighbors  and 
he  has  2  on  the  home  farm.  He  draws 
his  hay  behind  the  tractor  on  a  2 
wheeled  trailer  that  he  made  from  a 
1%  ton  truck  chassis,  and  there  are 
many  other  labor  saving  devices  around 
the  farm  that  are  the  result  of  his 
work  with  a  welder. 

When  Johnson  purchased  his  A.  C 
Welder,  he  chose  one  that 
would  work  satisfactor¬ 
ily  on  a  rural  power 
line.  Some  of  the  early 
alternating  current  weld¬ 
ers  made  trouble  on  ru¬ 
ral  power  lines  because 
they  drew  too  much  cur¬ 
rent  and  overloaded  the 
line.  But  because  the 
electric  power  compan¬ 
ies  and  the  welder  manu. 

of  the  welded  steel 
w*»9on  chassis  that  Locklin 
Johnson  made  in  his  weld¬ 
ing  shop. 


facturers  recognized  the  need  for  weld¬ 
ers  on  farms,  new  welders  were  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  use.  These 
welders  are  known  as  Farm  Welders 
and  they  are  manufactured  in  several 
sizes  between  130  and  180  ampere  ca¬ 
pacity.  They  are  built  to  operate  on  230 
volt  current. 

Farm  Welders  have  enough  heat  for 
most  farm  repairs.  The  metal  parts  of 
farm  machinery  are  largely  mild  steel 
and  iron  or  steel  castings.  Mild  steel  is 
the  easiest  of  ali  metals  to  weld  and 
the  development  of  new  welding  rod 
for  the  purpose  makes 
the  welding  of  castings 
not  too  difficult.  With 
some  practice  in  using 
the  welder,  a  knowledge 
of  the  different  metals 
and  the  ability  to  rec¬ 
ognize  them,  almost  any 
type  of  welding  needed 
on  the  farm  can  be  done 
with  this  welder.  Mild 
steel  up  to  y2  inch  thick 
can  be  cut,  and  with 
some  practice,  it  may  be 
possible  to  cut  heavier 
metal. 

Welding  electrodes 
have  been  developed  es¬ 
pecially  for  Farm  Weld¬ 
ers.  By  selecting  the  cor¬ 
rect  electrode  of  the 
right  size  for  the  job, 
almost  any  type  of  welding  is  possible 
with  this  welder.  There  are  rods  made 
especially  for  horizontal  or  overhead 
welding  and  two  recent  additions  to 
welding  electrodes  are  a  nickel  rod  for 
welding  cast  iron  or  welding  iron  to 
steel,  and  a  bronze  rod  which  carries 
its  flux  in  its  coating  and  makes  it 
possible  to  do  brazing  with  a  Farm 
Welder  without  extra  equipment. 

The  size  of  the  welding  rod  and  the 
amount  of  heat  needed  are  usually 
specified  either  on  the  welder  or  in  the 
instruction  book. 

Safety  Precautions 

1.  Never  start  to  weld  or  even  look 
at  a  welding  arc  without  wearing  or 
holding  a  welder’s  shield  in  front  of 
your  eyes. 

2.  Always  wear  welder’s  gloves,  a 
hat  and  have  your  collar  buttoned  while 
you  are  welding 

3.  Never  stand  in  water  or  on  damp 
ground  while  welding.  Don’t  dip  an 
electrode  into  a  pail  of  water  to  cool  it. 

—  A.  a.  — 

Fall  is  the  time  to  check  farm  equip¬ 
ment  for  needed  repair  parts  and  to 
order  them;  also,  to  clean  equipment 
that  will  not  be  used  for  some  months 
and  treat  it  with  a  rust  preventive. 

During  winter,  many  farmers  over¬ 
haul  their  farm  tools  and  replace 
needed  parts  so  they  will  be  ready  to 
go  when  needed.  A  roomy  farm  shop 
equipped  with  a  stove  adds  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  winter  repair  work. 


A  corner  of  the  welding  shop  on  the  Johnson  farm. 
The  T80  ampere  alternating  current  Farm  Welder  is  on 
the  left,  with  the  acetylene  welder  just  behind.  Welder's 
helmets  hang  over  the  welders,  within  easy  reach. 


a  new  view 

in  farm  power 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Model  G  tractor  and  its  broad  line 
of  front-mounted  companion  implements  bring  new 
visibility,  new  ease  of  operation,  new  economy  .  .  . 
new  performance  to  family  farms  of  all  types  and  sizes. 


Rear  engine  design  seats  you  in  front  .  .  .  with 
clear,  unobstructed,  straight-ahead  vision.  The  front- 
mounted  implements  are  scarcely  a  hoe-handle  length 
from  your  eye.  Any  one  of  the  matched  tools  can  be 
attached  or  removed  in  5  minutes  or  less,  and  it  con¬ 
sumes  only  2  to  3  quarts  of  fuel  per  hour. 


for  AIL  jobs  on  some  farms 

for  some  jobs  on  ALI,  farms 


When  equipped  with  two-row  drill  planter  (illustrated 
above)  you  can  plant  up  to  25  acres  per  day.  With 
other  tools  you  can  plant  and  cultivate  from 
one  to  six  rows  at  a  time.  Wheel  treads  are 
adjustable  to  fit  any  desired  row  spacing 
of  10  inches  and  up,  and  you  have  a 
selective  speed  range  of  %  to  7 
miles  per  hour. 


Model  G  tractor 
equipped  with  5-foot 
front-mounted  power  mower. 


GILIIS-CHflLMERS) 

TRACTOR  DIVISION  *  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.S.A,  / 
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TYPE  1 
BARN 


'Y"ghai 


TYPE  50 
MACHINE  SHED 


and  STAY  OUT 

That’s  what  our  “No  Trespassing’ 
signs  say  for  you.  You  can’t  patrol 
every  foot  of  your-  line  fence  day  and 
night.  And  you  can’t  be  on  all  sides 
at  the  same  time.  So 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “No  Trespassing”  signs,  print¬ 
ed  on  heavy  fabric  (12"xl2")  that 
will  withstand  wind  and  weather. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$I.5j  per  doz;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.:  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V 

( _ _ 
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NO  FROZEN  PIPES 


T  It  ADI  MARK 


Frozen  Pipes  cause  big  losses. 
Wrap  heating  cable  around  pipe 
or  lay  alongside  in  soil.  Should 
outlast  the  pipe.  Uses  little  house 
current.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  Ppd.  with  instructions 
or  from  your  dealer. 

,  B12  .  30  w.  -for  2to  5  ft.  pipe  $1.80 

*M26  .  Mw.  5  "  12  ”  2.80 

J56  -  140  w.  -  "  12  "  25  "  "  3.00 

SI  12  -  280  w.  -  "  25  "  50  ”  "  6.00 

HDA  Thermostat  35°-80°  with  pilot  It.  6.00 

Tiro-quick  330  W.  Huron  St..  Chicago  10.  III. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 
A  NEW  1949 

PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN  SAW 


Suitable  for  cutting  all  types  of  wood.  Eight  different 
types  manufactured,  using  the  well-known  PRECISION 
3'/,  h.p..  2  cycle  gasoline  motor.  Over  5000  of  these 
machines  now  in  operation  throughout  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Order  your  1 940  PRECISION  SAW 
today — Immediate  Delivery. 

PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  INC. 

Montreal,  P.  Q.  Rouses  Point,  N.  Y. 


DCAI  ECTATF*  Exceptional  Farm — 160  acre  farm 
KJiHie.  jn  western  N.  V.  State,  Buffalo 
markets.  100  acres  tillable,  finest  soil.  Lcvely  home,  all 
conveniences:  wonderful  all-metal  barn,  Jamesway  equip¬ 
ment.  Including  all  hay,  grain.  80  head  fin#  registered 
stock,  tractors  and  equipment  for  $52,500.  terms. 

ELLIS  BROS.,  INC.,  Springville,  New  York 


Get  the 
MOST 

from 
your 
blood  lines 


Well-fed  dogs  have 
the  best  chance  to  fully  de¬ 
velop  their  blood-line  possibilities. 


BEACON  PUPPY  STARTER  helps 
puppies  reach  full  stature.  BEACON 
DOG  MEAL  and  BEACON  DOG  PEL¬ 
LETS  help  grown  dogs  perform  according 
to  inherited  abilities. 

BEACON  DOG  FOODS  have  dehydrated 
meat  meal,  animal  liver  and  glandular 
meal,  dried  skim  milk  ...  all  animal  pro¬ 
teins  of  proven  nutritional  value,  supply¬ 
ing  essential  amino  acids. 

In  addition  .  .  .  BEACON  DOG  FOODS 
are  heavily  fortified  with  essentia!  vita¬ 
mins,  especially  A,  B  and  D  (stabilized  as 
far  as  possible  to  prevent  loss  of  potency),  t 
minerals,  cereal  and  vegetable  nutrients, 
and  yeast.  See  your  Beacon  Dealer. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  20  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
ON  YOUR 
UNADILLA  SILO 


We  were  not  able  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  llna- 
dilla  Silos  in  1948  because  of  the 
shortage  of  suitable  materials 
and  the  short  shipping  season. 
We  will  have  Unadilla  Silos 
available  for  delivery  between 
November  1  and  January  1  with 
present  prices  guaranteed.  Order 
a  Unadilla  Silo  from  your  dealer 
now  at  the  guaranteed  price  and 
assure  yourself  of  having  a 
Unadilla  in  1949. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B  1018  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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UNADILLA  SILOS 


Sav  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Western  New  York  Growers  Plan 

to  Store  Apples  By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


LOWER-THAN-EXPECTED  prices 

and  shrinkage  in  size  of  the  crop, 
are  resulting  in  a  lot  of  growers  plan¬ 
ning  to  store  apples.  Packed  Wealthys 
are  selling  on  the  market  for  $1.65  to 
$1.75  per  bushel.  The  top  price  I  have 
heard  of  for  the  same  variety  sold  to  a 
processing  plant  is  $1.75  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  While  the  reported  price  for 
U.  S.  No.  1  canners  in  the  Appalachian 
area  is  $2.25,  some  New  York  apples 
have  been  priced  at  $2.75. 

These  prices  are  rather  hard  for 
growers  to  take,  because  they  are  sub¬ 
stantially  below  a  year  ago  and  many 
growers  say  their  expenses  have  run 
higher  this  year.  Processors  are  quot¬ 
ing  prices  cautiously,  some  claiming 
they  “lost  their  shirts”  last  year.  Early- 
season  apples  on  the  fresh  market  have 
done  only  fair,  but  hot  weather  step¬ 
ping  up  dropping  and  maturity  of  some 
varieties  may,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
observers,  stiffen  the  market  for  good 
fruit  later  in  the  season. 

In  Western  New  York,  as  in  soma 
other  sections,  this  has  been  an  expen¬ 
sive  production  year,  with  enormous 
amounts  of  spray  used  ana  all  other 
costs  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

The  National  Apple  Week  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  headquarters  in  Rochester, 
has  begun  its  campaign  earlier  this 
year  and  announces  that  it  will  be  the 
best  organized  event  in  the  industry  in 
several  years.  The  “week”  will  be  Oct. 
30  to  Nov.  6. 

Corn  Matures  Rapidly 

Recently,  we  have  been  filling  silos 
with  com  and  never  have  seen  corn 
maturing  so  rapidly  as  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember  under  the  influence  of  hot,  dry 
weather.  Especially  the  early  varieties, 
which  were  green  and  growing  one 
week,  began  to  show  dry  leaves  and 
kernels  changing  to  the  hard,  doughy 
stage  the  next  week.  Before  we  had  all 
the  early  corn  ensiled,  we  were  running 
a  hose  into  the  blower. 


Com  generally  is  good  everywhere 
this  year  and,  if  frost  holds  off,  there 
should  oe  a  bigger  crop  of  better  feed 
than  a  year  ago.  The  other  thing  we 
have  noticed  about  our  com  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  plowing  under  a  green  sod 
or  crop.  Last  year  one  of  our  com  lots 
was  mentioned  by  a  Cornell  worker  as 
the  best  piece  of  com  he  had  seen  in 
the  state.  It  was  good  corn,  but  we  at¬ 
tributed  part  of  its  goodness  to  having 
been  planted  on  an  old  alfalfa  lot. 

This  year  we  planted  several  fields 
of  the  same  variety,  but  it  was  not  the 
best  com.  A  field  planted  to  another 
variety  seemed  to  out-rate  everything 
else  this  year.  We  attribute  this  to  hav¬ 
ing  plowed  under  red  clover. 

Big  Roan  Crop 

There  is  a  big  bean  crop  in  sight  this 
year,  but  it  seems  likely  that  recent 
hot  and  dry  weather  may  have  pulled 
the  yield  down  from  earlier  estimates 
in  Western  New  York.  Support  prices 
are  $8.10  per  100  pounds  for  red  kid¬ 
neys  and  $6.60  for  pea  beans.  Last  year 
the  market  price  ran  considerably 
higher. 

'No  Substitute  for  Time9 

Prof.  Stanley  A.  Johnson  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Experiment  Station  told  the  30th 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Co¬ 
operative  Fruit  Testing  Association 
that  in  the  development  of  new  and 
better  fruits  “there  is  no  substitute  for 
time.”  This  reinforced  the  statement 
of  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  station  director, 
that  for  every  new  and  promising  sort 
saved,  “999  are  thrown  away.” 

Which  reminds  me  of  something 
President  George  A.  Morse  told  me 
several  years  ago.  An  86-year-old  man 
placed  quite  a  large  order  for  fruit 
trees.  George  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
plunging  a  little  heavily  at  his  age. 
The  reply:  “Suppose  no  one  planted 
trees  before  I  came  along?  If  I  don’t 
reap  the  harvest,  I  hope  someone  else 
will.” 


A.  F.  R.  F.  PRESIDENT  VISITS  \EW  Y  ORK  STATE 


On  September  14,  Allen  Kline  of  Iowa,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  had  breakfast  in  Ithaca  with  a  group  representing  many  of  f^e  09r’^ 
cultural  interests  of  the  Empire  State.  Following  the  meal  there  was  a  frank  exchange 
of  opinion  on  agricultural  legislation  and  other  topics  of  concern  to  farmers,  n 
the  picture  from  left  to  right  are:  Front  row,  Bruce  Gervan,  Director  of  the  Rural  Ra 
Network;  J.  A.  McConnell,  General  Manager  of  G.L.F.;  Allen  Kline,  Warren  Haw  ey^ 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Ed  Foster,  Secretary  ° ^ 
the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Back  row:  Hugh  Cosline,  Associate  Editor  o 
American  Agriculturist;  Harold  Stanley,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
Don  Wickham,  Vice  President  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  W.  I.  Myer  ^ 
Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  C.  C.  DuMond,  Commissione 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 


RESEARCH _ \  PRODUCTION 


Ears  tuned  to  the  hum  of  America...  alert  to  if  our 
euerifdaif  needs  ...their  all-out  continuing  efforts 
are  aimed  at  one  goat—  MORE  0/L  FOR  YOU 


Meet  the  men 
who  broke  the  records... 


These  MEN  ARE  TYPICAL  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  and  women  in  the  oil  industry  who 
have  gone  out  and  shattered  every  record  in 
supplying  oil  for  America.  They  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  more  than  34,000  individual  com¬ 
panies  whose  competition  in  oil  production,  re¬ 
fining,  transportation  and  distribution  has  led 
to  more  oil  for  you— to  fill  the  greatest  demand 
for  petroleum  America  has  ever  known. 

Right  now,  they’re  supplying  you  with  almost 
250  million  gallons  of  oil  products  every  day. 
This  is  more  oil  than  has  ever  been  supplied  be¬ 
fore  . .  .  more  oil  than  was  needed  in  the  peak 
years  of  the  war! 


October  14th  is 
Oil  Progress  Day 


This  is  the  day  when  local  oil  men 
will  report  to  their  friends  and 
1  neighbors  on  what  is  being  done 
|  toward  community  progress  and 
|  the  well-being  of  America. 


The  demand  for  oil  is  constantly  expanding  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  cars  and 
trucks... farm  tractors  and  oil  burners... planes, 
trains,  ships  and  factories. 

How  Competition  in  Oil  Helps  You 

The  men  and  women  in  the  oil  business  are 
working  day  and  night  to  step  up  the  supply. 
And  the  individual  oil  companies— competing 
in  the  traditional  manner  of  American  industry 
—are  now  investing  over  4  billion  dollars  for 
new  facilities  to  make  more  oil  available  for 
you. 

What’s  Being  Done  to  Increase 
Your  Supply 

Day  after  day,  new  wells  are  brought  in . . .  new 
plants  go  into  operation  . . .  refinery  capacities 
are  increased.  Month  after  month  more  miles 
of  pipeline,  new  and  faster  tankers,  extra  stor¬ 
age  facilities  are  added  to  the  lifeline  that  car¬ 
ries  oil  from  the  earth  to  you.  All  of  these  things 
—and  more— are  being  done  so  that  you  will  get 


Now  — 1,333,000  New  Tractors  are  at  work  on 

American  farms!  Yes,  nearly  twice  as  many  tractors 
as  before  the  war.  To  supply  farm  machinery  with 
fuels  and  lubricants  ...  to  serve  you  .  .  .  your  indus¬ 
trial  needs,  your  cars  and  homes,  nearly  250  million 
gallons  of  oil  products  are  produced  daily. 

the  oil  products  you  want  .  . .  when  and  where 
you  want  them! 

Outlook  For  The  Future 

The  nation’s  oil  needs  are  being  met.  What’s 
more,  the  industry  is  gearing  itself  to  meet  the 
even  greater  needs  anticipated  for  tomorrow. 
For  the  all-out  job  to  supply  you  today  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  largest  stock  of  underground  oil 
reserves  in  the  history  of  the  nation! 

Yes,  these  men— and  almost  2,000,000  others 
like  them  — will  continue  to  supply  you  with 
high-quality  oil  products  in  ever-increasing  vol¬ 
ume  .  .  .  maintain  their  recognized  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  service.  This  year  you  will  receive  more 
oil  products  than  ever  before.  Use  them  effi¬ 
ciently.  Oil  is  energy  for  America.  Oil  means 
more  comfort,  better  living,  greater  conven¬ 
ience  for  you. 


Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 

670  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  19,  N,  Y. 
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Babcock's  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 


HIGHEST 

LEGHORN 

PEN 

in  1947 


ORDEC  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross. 
1 R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
[Rocks.  Air  shipments  any- 
l  where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.  I.  and  Cross  breds. 


PUNNYBROOK 


Iprofit-bred 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved— U.  S.  Pul 
lorum  Cleon.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets — Capons.  Hatche- 
every  week. 


New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  - 
White  Rocks — Red  Rock  sex-links. 


Write  tor  Circular  —  Established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR. 
box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson.  New  Iprk. 


1000  EGGS 
IN  EVERY  HEN 

If  You  Keep  Chickens 
CUT  THIS  OUT 

Every  pullet  chick  is  hatched  with  over  1 .000  egg  ova 
in  her  system — her  egg  supply  for  life.  Why  stop  her 
alter  first  year’s  laying— rose  profit  from  all  those 
EXTRA  EGGS  still  in  her  body?  Henry  Trafford.  Poul¬ 
try  Expert  and  Breeder — for  years  Editor  of  “Poultry 
■Success  magazine — created  las  amazingly  success  ul 
1,000  EGG  PLAN  of  Poultry  Raising  to  get  MORE 
EGGS  from  every  hen  through  longer  laying  life — save 
high  annual  replacement,  breeding,  rearing,  feeding 
costs — get  more  net  profit  from  every  dozen  eggs.  If  you 
keep  poultry  for  eggs — want  more  eggs  at  this  season’s 
high  prices,  write  today  for  your  FREE  COPT  of 
Trafford  Plan  “1,000  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN." 
PENN  POULTRY  SERVICE.  SUITE  153, 

333  No.  15th  Street,  Philadelphia  (2),  Pa. 


eistei'2 


LIVE- PAY  I 
CHICKS 

PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Toes.  &  Tluir.  Write  for  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER'S  UTILITY  per  (00  per  100  per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $12.00  $22.00  $5.00 

SUPER  MATED  WII.  LEG .  13.(10  24.00  5.00 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks  . 15.00  22.00  15.00 

AAA  Rock  Hamp.  Cross  .  18.00  24.00  111.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  18.00  24.00  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$11.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  MeAlisterville.  Pa 


TOLMAN’S 


WHITE 

PLYMOUTH 


ROCKS 


BABY  CHICKS  $18  per  lOO 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Aggiut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 
larnous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity.  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters 
or  market  eggs. 

We  Specialize  —  One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS.  INC. 

DEPT.  B . ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


John  Rice  Elected  President  of 


top  winners  were  bred  in  the  North- 
east. 


NEPPCO  at  Poultry  Exposition 


Attendance  at  neppco’s  big 

Exposition  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the 
week  of  September  13,  broke  all  re¬ 
cords.  A  careful  estimate  indicated  at¬ 
tendance  close  to  10,000 — about  double 
the  previous  record. 

TRADE  SHOW.  No  poultry  exposition 
would  be  complete  without  a  trade 
show  and  the  one  at  Harrisburg  was 
characterized  by  those  who  attended 
as  the  best  ever.  The  latest  and  best 
in  poultry  equipment  was  displayed  in¬ 
cluding  incubators,  feeders,  brooders, 
feeds,  egg  cleaners,  remedies,  in  fact, 
everything  the  poultryman  needs  in 
his  business. 

OFFICERS.  John  Rice  of  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  President  of 
NEPPCO.  His  father,  James  Rice, 
known  the  world  over  for  his  work  with 
poultry,  was  President  of  NEPPCO 
during  its  early  days.  John  Rice  suc¬ 
ceeds  Leslie  Hubbard  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Other  officers  chosen  are:  Edward  Wal_ 
ford  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  first  vice 
president;  Max  DeJonge  of  Ringoes, 
N.  J.,  second  vice  president;  Walter 
Spearin  of  Salsbury,  Md.,  third  vice 
president;  Frank  Ellis,  3d  of  Elverson, 
Pa.,  secretary;  and  J.  C.  Weisel  of 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  treasurer. 

At  the  regular  pre-exposition  meet¬ 
ing  of  NEPPCO  Board  of  Directors,  op¬ 
position  to  support  prices  at  high  levels 
was  restated.  A  support  price  program 
should  be  insurance  against  disaster, 
the  Board  believes,  and  not  a  mechan¬ 
ism  to  guarantee  a  profit  to  every  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Judging  and 
Demons!  rations 

F.  F.  A.  CONTEST.  In  the  Vo-ag  egg 
judging  contest  with  38  entries,  first 
place  went  to  Donald  Somers  and  Karl 
Ziegler  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.  The  team 
of  J.  Lewis  Snyder  and  Mitchel  Kreger 
of  Kesgeville,  Pa.,  was  a  close  second. 
There  was  a  tie  for  third  place  between 
Thomas  Gramling  and  Frederick  Ken¬ 
dall  of  Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  Paul  Welch 
and  J.  Gibble  of  Bethel,  Pa. 

4-H.  A  total  of  43  boys  and  girls  from 
11  northeastern  states  competed  in  4-H 
activities.  In  the  production  demonstra¬ 
tion  contest,  winners  were  Robert 
Houser  and  Robert  Wolgemuth  of  Lan. 
caster,  Pa.;  second  place  went  to  Paul 
Siegel  and  William  Saytalia  of  Vernon, 
Conn.;  and  third  place  to  John  Rac  and 
John  Raab  of  Freehold,  N.  J. 

In  a  girl’s  contest  for  demonstrat¬ 
ing  egg  cooking,  a  West  Virginia  team 
of  Helen  Bailey  and  Dorothy  Lanham 
of  Bristol  took  the  honors.  Jane  Mull 
of  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  took  second  place 
single  handed,  while  third  went  to  Ar- 
leen  Keeney  of  Rehrersburg  and 
Blanche  Knoll  of  Brandonville,  Pa. 

In  the  egg  judging  contest,  first 
place  went  to  Jane  Bridges  and  Gordon 
Riggles  of  Virginia;  second  went  to  the 
New  Jersey  team  made  up  of  Allen 
Case  of  Flemington  and  Edward  Os- 
sowaski  of  Cranbury;  and  third  to  the 
Rhode  Island  team  of  Charles  James  of 
Ashaway  and  Richard  Whitman  of  La¬ 
fayette. 

Scholarships  at  the  NEPPCO  egg¬ 
grading  and  marketing  school  were 
given  to  Gordon  Riggles  and  Karl  Zieg¬ 
ler,  individual  high  scorers  in  4-H  and 
FFA  egg  judging. 

HONORS.  In  accordance  with  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  recent  years,  NEPPCO  picked 
five  young  poultrymen  to  be  known  as 
“Poultry  Boys  of  the  Year.”  Those 
named  were:  Delro  Mongold  of  Mays- 
ville,  W.  Va.;  Thomas  Gramling,  West 
Woodstock,  Vt.:  Glenn  Ament,  Ligon- 
ier,  Pa.;  Edward  Nichols  of  South 
Kortright,  N.  Y.,  and  Royce  Culver  of 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 

BABY  CHICKS.  In  the  baby  chick 
show,  an  entry  of  New  Hampshires 


from  Maple  Tree  Farms  of  Halifax, 
Mass.,  shared  top  honors  with  an  entry 
from  Hubbard  Farms  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
in  the  two  divisions  of  the  show.  The 
Maple  Tree  Farm  entry  led  the  Egg- 
to-Chick  Division  in  which  eggs  were 
hatched  on  the  show’s  opening  day  and 
scored  for  hatchability,  egg  quality  and 
chick  quality.  The  Hubbard  entry  won 
in  the  conventional  baby  chick  show. 
Second  place  m  the  Egg-to-Chick  Sec¬ 
tion  went  to  Andy  Christie  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  H.,  and  runner-up  in  the  other 
Division  was  Indian  River  Poultry 
Farm  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Eight  states 
were  represented  in  the  competition. 

CHICKEN  OF  TOMORROW.  One  of 

the  top  attention-getters  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition  was  the  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow” 
display,  with  6  of  the  7  first-place  win¬ 
ners  in  the  $5,000  national  competition 
showing  samples  of  their  live  and 
dressed  birds.  Incidentally,  6  of  the  7 


FO!ll  PARALYSIS 

Half-grown  pullets  sometimes  lose 
the  use  of  their  legs,  but  otherwise  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  normal.  No  doubt  a  bad 
case  of  worms  might  cause  this  trouble, 
or  perhaps  a  deficiency  in  the  ration, 
but  more  often  the  cause  will  be  fowl 
paralysis.  Beginning  about  mid-July 
of  the  year  and  continuing  throughout 
the  fall  and  winter  we  will  receive 
many  letters  from  people  who  want  to 
know  what  causes  this  trouble  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it. 

A  bulletin  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  tells  all 
about  it  in  simple  terms.  Ask  for  cir¬ 
cular  number  28  entitled  “Fowl  Para¬ 
lysis.”  Your  congressman  can  get  this 
for  you  if  the  regular  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Quotations  from  the  Bulletin 

“The  following  forms  of  the  disease 
are  recognized: 

The  nerve  form,  characterized  by 
paralysis  of  the  legs,  wings  or  neck. 

The  eye  form  —  characterized  by 
grayness  of  the  iris,  and  irregularity 
of  the  pupil. 

The  visceral  form — characterized  by 
enlargement  of  the  internal  organs. 

The  blood  form  —  characterized  by 
changes  in  the  blood,  including  anemia.” 

“The  cause  of  fowl  paralysis  is  not 
definitely  known.  Indications  are  that 
the  causative  agent  is  a  filterable  virus.” 

“Limited  experiments  in  feeding  did 
not  show  diet  to  be  an  important  fac¬ 
tor.” 

“Management,  particularly  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  rearing  and  segregation  of 
young  chicks  is  said  by  some  investi¬ 
gators  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  inci¬ 
dence  (beginning)  of  the  disease.” 

“Newly  hatched  chicks  are  most 
susceptible  to  the  disease.  Resistance 
increases  with  age.” 

“No  drugs,  tonics,  medicines,  vac¬ 
cines,  bacterins,  or  special  feeds  of  any 
kind  have  been  found  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  or  curing  the  disease.” 

“Sanitation  and  breeding  for  resist¬ 
ance  appear  to  offer  the  best  means  of 


FAIRPORT  —  CHICKS 

Husky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Piillorum  clean  breeders. 
Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  It.  1.  lteds.  New 
Hampshires,  Bock-Bed  and  Ued-Jtock  Crosses.  Only 
$18.00  per  100 — order  today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40.  FAIRPORT.  NEW  YORK 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  &  PROFITS  on 

WENE^f  CHICKS 


Leading  par©  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  D.  S.  N.  J.  Approved.  Blood* 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  K-4  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY. 
PULLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS 
Immediate  or  future  shipments.  Thousands  hatching 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  all  fall  and  winter.  Write 
today  for  price  list.  , 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA, 

MT.  HEALTHY.  OHIO 


TURKEYS.  The  new  chairman  of  the 
Turkey  Growers’  Division  of  NEPPCO 
is  J.  R.  Hershatter  of  West  Haven, 
Conn.  Vice  Chairman  is  Hobart  Nor¬ 
man  of  Charlotte  Hall,  Md.;  Secretary 
is  J.  C.  Lambert,  Ir.  of  Trenton,  N.  J„ 
and  a  member  of  the  NEPPCO  Direct¬ 
ors  is  Archie  Mackie  of  E.  Kingston 
N.  H. 

A  humorous  note  appeared  in  the 
proceedings  when  Joseph  Kinghom  of 
USDA’s  Poultry  Branch  stated  casu¬ 
ally  that  he  rode  to  the  show  with 
Dewey  and  Warren.  The  remark  cre¬ 
ated  quite  a  stir  among  newsmen  until 
he  explained  that  he  referred  to  Dewev 
Termohlen  and  C.  C.  Warren  both  of 
Washington. 

Allan  Kline,  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  speaking 
at  the  annual  banquet,  appealed  for 
unity  among  all  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  said  that  farm  forces  must 
take  the  initiative  in  halting  the  waste 
of  natural  resources  and  must  present 
a  united  front  to  hostile  forces  which 
seek  to  divide  it. 


control.” 

“Sanitary  measures  which  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  aids  in  the  prevention  of 
infection  are  as  follows: 

Exclude  all  visitors  from  the  prem¬ 
ises. 

Avoid  bringing  in  new  stock  from 
outside  sources. 

Brood  all  chicks  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  mature  fowls. 

Keep  the  brooder  house  clean,  dry 
and  well  ventilated.  Avoid  overheating 
and  overcrowding. 

Rear  chicks  on  clean  grass  range.” 

The  bulletin  suggests  no  procedure 
during  an  outbreak  except  to  remove 
all  affected  birds  as  soon  as  they  show 
up. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  CIRCULATION.  ETC..  REQUIRED  1!Y  THE 
ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912. 
MARCH  3.  1933.  AND  JULY  2.  1946. 

Of  American  Agriculturist.  Inc.  published  semi¬ 
monthly  at  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. ;  for  September  21.  1918. 


State  of  New  York.  Comity  of  Tompkins,  ss. 

Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  E.  C.  Weatherby. 
who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law. 
deposes  and  says  that  lie  is  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
tile  American  Agriculturist,  and  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  Is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily,  weekly,  semiweekiy  or  triweekly  newspaper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  March  3. 
1933,  and  July  2.  1946.  (section  537,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations)  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  ot  the  publisher. 


I  if  or.  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  American  Agriculturist.  Inc.  Ithaca. 

Y. :  Editor.  E.  R.  Eastman,  418  Savings  Rank  Bldg., 
haca.  New  York:  Managing  Editor  None;  Huskies* 
anager.  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation. 

:  name  and  address  must  bo  stated  and  also  Im- 
ediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stocS- 
ilders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
tal  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
e  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
ust  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or 
her  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address. 

:  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
ven).  American  Agriculturist  Foundation,  Inc., 
haca,  N.  Y.  (A  non-profit  membership  corporation 
ithout  capital  stock). 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors — Harper  Siblev. 

oehester,  New  York.  _  _ 

Vice-Chairman — Mrs.  Frances  K.  Todd,  West  Danny, 

Secretary — I.  W.  Ingalls  Ithaca  N  Y 
Treasurer — Lindsey  G.  Cook.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

3.  Tiiat  the  Known  bondholders,  morigagees.  zna 
her  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
ore  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
curitles  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  eirip* 
tmes  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold- 
s.  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholder* 

id  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  0 

e  company,  but  also.  In  cases  where  the  stockholder 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  hooks  of  the  eom- 
iny  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
ime  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  ‘■u™ 
ustee  is  acting.  Is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
.ragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant  s  fu 
mwledgo  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
tions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
ho  do  not  appear  upon  the  books-  of  the  company 
ustees.  hold  stock  and  securities  In  a  capacity  o 
an  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  n  • 
i  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association. 

corporation  has  any  Interest  direct  or  indirec  i 
e  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as 
ited  by  him.  > 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 

is  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
•  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  a 
onths  preceding  the  date  shown  above  J” ireokDr, 
rhis  Information  is  required  from  dai  . 
imiweekly,  and  triweekly  newspapers  on,>_  pr 
E.  T  Weatherhv  SecreHm  Trea. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  -Is 
■member.  1948.  Everett  M.  Carbart. 

(feea1’  Notarv  Public. 


/lAmmloelnn  ami  rac  \  1  TTHll  f  ill ■ 
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Apples  Rank  Third  in  Fruit 
Purchased  By  Housewives 

By  M.  P.  RASMUSSEN  and  M.  R.  GODWIN 


IN  CONNECTION  with  an  experi¬ 
mental  study  of  the  prepackaging  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  data  have  been 
obtained  from  3  large  retail  food  stores 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  covering  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  each  fruit  handled  from  July 
1945  through  June  1946.  These  figures 
may  be  of  value  to  fruit  growers,  ship¬ 
pers,  wholesalers  and  retailers,  who 
wish  to  appraise  consumer  desires  and 
the  competition  each  fruit  must  cur¬ 
rently  meet. 

These  stores  sold  almost  700,000 
pounds  of  27  different  kinds  of  fruits 
from  July  1945  through  June  1946,  or 
an  average  of  about  228,000  pounds 
per  store  per  year.  Five  fruits  (or¬ 
anges,  grapefruit,  apples,  peaches  and 
bananas)  made  up  about  three-fourths 
of  this  tonnage. 

Oranges  were  outstandingly  the 
most  important  fruit  in  the  dietary 
of  the  customers  of  these  food  stores, 
accounting  for  over  83,000  pounds  an¬ 
nually  per  store.  In  other  words,  for 
each  100  pounds  of  fruits  sold,  36  y2 
pounds  consisted  of  oranges.  No  other 
fruit  was  half  as  important  as  oranges 
from  the  point  of  View  of  total  pounds 
sold.  In  a  wartime  study  in  New  York 
City,  oranges  accounted  for  52  out  of 
each  100  pounds  of  fruit  sold  in  40 
units  of  a  large  chain  grocery  system. 

Grapefruit  ranked  second  in  these 
Syracuse  stores  and  accounted  for  al¬ 
most  13  out  of  each  100  pounds  of  fruit 
sold.  In  the  wartime  study  in  New 
York  City,  grapefruit  made  up  slightly 
less  than  11  out  of  each  100  pounds, 
of  fruit. 

Apples  Third 

Large  quantities  of  apples  are  pro¬ 
duced  within  a  relatively  short  haul  of 
Syracuse  and  it  might  be  expected  that 
apple  sales  would  outrank  any  other 
fruit  in  these  stores.  On  the  contrary, 
apples  ranked  third  and  accounted  for 
only  about  10 14  out  of  each  100  pounds 
of  fruit  sold.  This  was  almost  exactly 
the  same  quantity  purchased  by  New 
York  City  consumers  during  the  war¬ 
time  year  1941-42. 

Despite  the  fact  that  fresh  peaches 
are  available  only  about  4  months  of 
the  year,  they  were  fourth  in  impor¬ 
tance  in  these  Syracuse  stores,  ac¬ 
counting  for  over  8x/2  out  of  eadh  100 
pounds  of  fruit  sold.  Bananas  were 
fifth,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
had  resumed  prewar  importance  during 
1945-46,  owing  to  lack  of  supplies. 

Other  Fruits 

It  will  probably  surprise  many  to 
learn  that  watermelons  ranked  sixth 
in  importance  in  Syracuse,  accounting 


The  manner  in  which  housewives 
spent  their  dollars  for  fruit  did  not 
correspond  exactly  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  each  fruit  from  the  point  of 
view  of  quantity  purchased.  The  5 
fruits  (oranges,  grapefruit,  apples, 
peaches  and  bananas)  which  were  sold 
in  largest  quantities  in  these  3  Syra¬ 
cuse  stores,  were  also  the  most  im¬ 
portant  from  the  point  of  view  of  dol¬ 
lars  spent  for  each  fruit,  though  not 
in  exactly  the  same  order.  Although 
these  5  fruits  constitute  about  %  of 
the  tonnage  of  all  fruit  sold,  they  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  about  %  of  the  dol¬ 
lars  spent  for  fruit. 

Oranges  made  up  36  y2  per  cent  of 
the  total  quantity  of  fruit  purchased, 
but  took  only  about  29  cents  of  each 
dollar  spent  for  fruit;  and  grapefruit 
made  up  about  13  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  fruit,  but  took  only  8% 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  spent  for  fruit. 
On  the  other  hand,  apples  accounted 
for  nearly  14  cents  of  the  fruit  dollar, 
although  the  quantity  purchased 
amounted  to  just  over  10  per  cent. 

Peaches  took  slightly  more  than  9 
cents  out  of  each  dollar,  and  bananas 
about  5%  cents  of  each  dollar.  Straw¬ 


berries,  which  ranked  eleventh  in 
quantity  sold,  were  in  sixth  place  when 
it  came  to  absorbing  dollars,  taking 
slightly  more  than  a  nickel  out  of  each 
fruit  dollar;  and  watermelons,  which 
ranked  sixth  in  tonnage,  were  in 
eleventh  place  when  it  came  to  dollars 
spent  for  fruit. 

Here  again,  there  was  a  heavy  con¬ 
centration  in  a  relatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  fruits.  The  10  most  important 
fruits  (oranges,  apples,  peaches,  grape¬ 
fruit,  bananas,  strawberries,  lemons, 
pears,  cantaloupes,  and  grapes)  ab¬ 
sorbed  almost  88  cents  of  each  fruit 
dollar.  That  left  only  12  cents  to  be 
spent  on  the  remaining  17  fruits  which 
were  sold  in  these  stores. 

Monthly  Variation  in 
Use  of  Fruits  • 

As  one  retailer  phrased  it  so  aptly, 
“You  can’t  sell  it  if  you  haven’t  got 
it  and  can’t  get  it.”  Part  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  season¬ 
ality  of  many  fruits.  If  all  of  the  27 
fruits  were  available  in  substantial 
quantities  throughout  the  year,  the 
story  of  fruit  consumption  might  be 
very  different.  Some  products,  such  as 
blueberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and 
casaba  melons,  were  carried  only  dur¬ 
ing  one  month  of  the  year.  Apples, 
bananas,  lemons  and  oranges  were  the 
only  fruits  available  in  these  stores 
every  month  of  the  year.  Grapefruit 
was  stocked  11  months,  pineapples  9 
months,  pears  8,  and  most  of  the  other 
fruits  from  4  to  5  months  of  the  year. 


WHCU  Presents  Unique  Radio  Program 

glNCE  THE  spring  of  1946,  a  unique 


'20-minute  program  on  WHCU,  “The 
Radio  Edition  of  The  Weekly  Press”, 
has  been  presenting  weekly  a  cross- 
section  report  of  grass  roots  “thinking” 
and  community  action.  The  program  is 
taken  directly  from  68  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  22  New  York  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  counties  within  the  primary 
listening  area  of  WHCU  and  WHCU- 
FM,  the  Cornell  radio  stations  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  re¬ 
port  faithfully  what  the  people  in  other 
towns  and  other  counties  are  thinking 
and  doing  about  issues  and  local  prob¬ 
lems  common  to  all  communities. 

Its  effect  has  been  to  recreate  the 
old-fashioned  “town  meeting”  on  a  re¬ 
gional  basis;  to  broaden  and  enrich  the 
exchange  of  ideas  on  community  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  widen  considerably  the 
area  of  editorial  effectiveness  for  week¬ 
ly  editors  whose  field,  otherwise,  would 
be  limited  to  the  circulation  area  of 
their  papers. 

The  program  was  awarded  a  Peabody 
Citation  in  1947  for  “admirably  linking 
together  the  editorial  ability  of  74 
country  editors  in  presenting  material 
for  social  significance  and  interest.”  It 
has  been  commended  also  by  the  New 
York  - State  Department  of  Education, 


for  about  5%  out  of  each  100  pounds  and  written  up  by  Editor  &  Publisher, 
of  fruit  sold.  Lemons  were  next  in  im¬ 
portance,  with  about  4*4  out  of  each 
100  pounds  of  fruit  sold,  followed  by 
Pears,  cantaloupes  and  grapes,  each  of 
which  made  up  about  4  out  of  each 
100  pounds  of  fruit  handled. 

Some  idea  of  how  concentrated  fruit 
consumption  is  in  a  relatively  small 
number  of  fruits  will  be  obtained  when 
is  realized  that  10  fruits  (oi’anges, 
grapefruit,  apples,  peaches,  bananas, 
watermelons,  lemons,  cantaloupes, 

Pears,  and  grapes)  accounted  for  over 
03  out  of  each  100  pounds  of  fruit 
handled.  If  the  next  3  most  important 
fruits  (strawberries,  pineapples  and 
tangerines)  are  Included  with  the. 
above-mentioned  10  fruits,  it  will  be 
noted  that  about  one-haLf  of  the  27 
mits  sold  in  these  stores  accounted 
:or  almost  97  per  cent  of  the  total 
ni't  tonnage  and  the  other  half  only 
aoout  3%. 


“My  family  would  be  furious  if  they 
ever  knew  I  was  on  the  stage!” 


Tide  and  Newsweek  magazines,  Broad¬ 
casting,  Billboard,  and  Variety. 

Contest  Winners 

To  further  spur  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  contributing  weekly  editors  and 
to  encourage  others  to  take  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  their  community’s  affairs, 
the  Cornell  radio  station  is  conducting 
a  continuous  contest,  and  giving  an¬ 
nual  cash  awards  aggregating  $1,700 
to  those  papers  in  the  area  which  most 
nearly  approach  the  goal  of  consistent 
.leadership  in  editorial  wilting  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  community  progress. 

Judges  for  the  first  year’s  competi¬ 
tion,  just  concluded,  were  Eugene 
Meyer,  publisher  of  The  Washington 
Post;  Edward  R.  Murrow,  CBS  news¬ 
man,  and  Morris  L.  Ernst,  internation¬ 
ally  famous  New  York  attorney,  author 
and  specialist  in  freedom  of  the  press 
and  civil  liberties.  They  selected  as 
winners  of  the  first  WHCU  Press 
Leadership  Awards: 

For  “editorial  leadership”  —  1st 
($500),  The  CORNING  NEWS ;  2nd 
($250),  The  ONTARIO  COUNTY 
TIMES-JOURNAL,  Canandaigua;  3rd 
($100),  The  TIOGA  COUNTY  HER¬ 
ALD,  Newark  Valley,  and  a  “special 
citation”  to  The  DUNDEE  OBSERV¬ 
ER. 

For  “promotion  of  community  pro¬ 
gress”— 1st  ($500),  The  NEWARK 
COURIER  -  GAZETTE,  2nd  ($250), 
The  MORAVIA  REPUBLICAN-REG¬ 
ISTER;  and  3rd  ($100),  The  WYOM¬ 
ING  COUNTIAN,  Tunkhannock,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Prizes  were  awarded  at  a 
dinner  meeting  on  the  Cornell  campus 
on  Saturday,  September  9th. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FARM  OPPORTUNITY 

I  have  a  friend  who  owns  a  farm 
of  104  acres  on  a  State  highway  near 
Dundee,  New  York.  This  is  an  excellent 
farm,  with  some  fruit,  and  with  good 
dairying  possibilities.  The  buildings  are 
in  good  repair.  Here’s  an  opportunity 
for  a  young  married  man,  with  his  own 
tools  and  stock,  to  work  a  good  farm 
on  shares  or  for  a  small  rent,  with  or 
without  option  to  buy.  If  interested, 
write  Department  A,  care  of  American 
Agriculturist,  and  we  will  forward  your 
letter  to  the  owner  —E.R.E. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables:  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works  s, 

—  and  here's  ^  - 

how  you  Save 


„  Folded'' 
*  Position 


.  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall — no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 
Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Bo*  B1018  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 

Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 

1  — — . .  . . 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER— Now 
bag  is  often  normal. 
Massaging  with  UD¬ 
DEROLE  may  get  cows 
in  production  MUCH 


SOONER. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 


8-oz.  tin  $1.00 


5-lb.  can  $8.00 


Buy  UDDEROLE  at  teed  stores,  also  drug  and  veter¬ 
inary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to  Dawnwood  Farms, 
Dept.  AA,  Amenia.  N.  Y.,  and  we  will  send  you  an 
8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


;v -* 


•  Water 
filtered  to¬ 
bacco  flavor 

•  Elimi¬ 
nates  soggy 
heel  and  goo 

•  W  ater 
reservoir 
traps  tars, 
resins 

•  Smoke 
cooled  & 
cleaned 
Size: 

71/2”  long 
4”  high 


IT’S  COOL  ! 

M  ’S  DIFFERENT  ! 

Here  is  the  supreme 
thrill  in  smoking  de¬ 
light.  Inspired  by  the 
water  -  cooled  pipes 
used  in  the  Orient, 
you’ll  notice  at  once 
how  cool  and  clean 
the  smoke  tastes  when 
it  reaches  your  mouth. 
Made  of  sweet-smok¬ 
ing  aged  imported 
briar,  fitted  with 
small  glass  vial  to 
water  cool  and  filter 
smoke. 

Also  available  in 
natural  smooth  §|J.50 


finish. 

Remit  with  order,  postage 
paid  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

PORTER  Products,  Dept.  12 

1472  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

BARN  UTILITY  PAINT 

$1.65  gal.  in  5  gal.  Pails 
Red,  white,  gray,  brown.  A  dependable 
utility  paint  for  barns,  brooder  houses,  imple¬ 
ment  sheds,  etc.  Only  $1.65  gal.  in  5  gal. 
pails,  f.o.b.  Toledo. 

HOUSEHOLD  CO. 

419  Dorr  St,  Toledo,  Ohio- 


AL,^VA.YS  !1*e  *ke  complete  address 
when  answering  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  avoid  any  delay. 


(538'  2  2 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

J3.0CI  per  insertion  v2  men  single  column 
$6.00  oer  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  2,  1948 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

Oct.  16  Issue . . Closes  Oct.  2 

Nov.  6  Issue  _ _ Closes  Oct.  23 

Nov.  20  Issue . .  Closes  Nov.  6 

Dec.  4  Issue . . . Closes  Nov.  20 


HOLSTEIN 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  tor  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  T 


ailllC  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
DWLW  tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28s  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne.  N.  T 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Otters  lor  sale  Car 
nation  and  Bag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R  A.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON.  Fort  Plain  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  25  large  first  and  second  cait  Reg.  Hol¬ 
steins  due  in  July,  Aug.,  Sept.  One  registered  Bull 
ready  tor  service.  A  tew  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Sister 
of  one  herd  sir6  is  World  Champion  Jr  3-yr.  old 
oroducer.  Herd  Accredited  and  Vaccinated. 

Lonergan  Brothers,  Phone:  20-J,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

|  GUERNSEY  | 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  Dec.  1947.  Dam,  a 
daugmer  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  i  «.K. 
daughters  including  2  Worm  Records,  ftas  a 
credit  of  1 0o  1 8  M  596F  5r.  2  in  332  aays, 
still  on  test.  Sire's  two  nearest  dams  are 
World  Record  Jr.  3  and  World  Record  Jr.  4 
and  their  records  average  19304M  lOolF. 
Also  a  tew  cnoice  heiters.  Full  information 
on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 

1  brown  swiss  1 

BROWN  SWISS  COWS 
For  Sale.  Vaccinated  and  Blood  Tested. 
EDWARD  SCOFIELD 
Bridgewater;  New  York 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 
Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-Jt 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BluODTESTED  HOL.lEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CaRLOaD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows  sonally  selected 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  6.  Phone  2015 


Ef\n  CAIC  High  class  grade  and  pure 
’Vn  OMLC  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


FOR  SALE:  >50  head  of  blood  tested  fresh  and 
forward  first  calf  heifers.  Weighing  from  900  to 
1200  pounds.  Phone  3531  or  6791. 

J.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON  Hobart.  N.  Y. 

|  ABERDEEN- ANGUS  \ 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  females,  all  ages  from  heifers 
to  older  cows  with  calves  at  side.  Registered,  accredited, 
negative  and  calfhood  vaccinated.  Quality  stock  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  breeding. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  A  few  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers. 
Also  a  few  registered  cows  with  calves  at  side. 
Phone:  Auburn.  257I-M2 

W.  R.  VAN  SICKLE,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
Registered  Females,  Various  Ages. 
HORACE  E.  WIDGER  and  SONS 
Spencerport,  New  York 


Western  New  York  has  long  been  the 
home  of  good  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns. 
We  have  some  of  the  best  from  which 
we  offer  Purebred  bull  calves  up  to  12 
months  of  age. 

ROBERT  J.  BREW 

Bergen,  New  York 

|  HAY  | 

FOR  SALE 

Second  Cutting  Alfalfa.  Straw. 

H.  K.  JARVIS,  Box  108  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Fayetteville  391 

FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn  baled, 
a|JL  grades,  will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by 
rail.  Siubiect  to  your  inspection. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN  Tel.  47-282 

R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y, 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SAVE:  Caterpillar  15  tractor.  Handles  three 
fourteen  inch  plows  easily.  Has  power  take-off,  will 
run  field  chopper,  etc. 

george  p.  mcdonalds 

Augusta,  New  Jersey 


1  SWINE  | 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXlNGlON,  MASS.— TEL.  1085. 
Shippers  of  top  quality  voung  pigs 
6-7  wks.  old  $11.00  each. 

8-9  wks.  old  $12.00  each. 

10  wks.,extras  $12.50  each. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  Berkshire  &  O.  t. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Carefully  crat¬ 
ed  ana  selected  to  ylease  vou. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

All  large  healthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating. 
Chester  Whites,  Berkshire  &  Chester  Crass 
or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  8  io  9  weeks 
old  $10.00  ea.,  12  wks.  old  $13.00  ea.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  it 
is  73c  extra  for  each.  No  charge  tor  crating. 

WALTER  LUX 

44  Arlington  Rd.  Woburn,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  OIC  SWINE 

Those  smoo.n,  gen.ie,  wnne,  easy  feeding 
pigs  admired  by  everyone,  both  spring  and 
fall  farrowed  pigs  of  either  sex  from  cham¬ 
pionship  biood.  All  stock  vaccinated  beiore 
shipping.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  For  further 
information  write  or  visit. 

HOWARD  BEEBE 
Deposit,  New  York 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  spring  Boars,  also  8-10 
weeks  old  Boars.  Sow  pigs  sired  by  Master  Latch 
Grand  Champion  Boar  ai  Tompkins  County  Fair. 

Bonnie  View  Farm  A.  G.  Sinsebauah 

Ithaca,  New  York 

PURE  BRED  YORKSHIRE  spring  boars  from 
an  A.  R.  litter. 

PINELMA  FARM 
Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  PIGS 
Young  Gilts  and  Boars 
C.  CORNJSH 
Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

|  SHEEP  | 

SHEEP 

We  offer  for  sale  several  young  regis¬ 
tered  Shropshire  breeding  ewes,  excellent 
blood  lines.  Priced  right. 

MAL-A-BAR  FARM 
Westbrook,  Connecticut 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS 

Yearling  ewes,  two  and  three  year  old 
ewes.  These  are  with  a  Rock  Ram  now. 
Also  ram  and  ewe  lambs  by  a  Rock  ram, 
exceptionally  well  grown. 

STUART  W.  PEASE 

Mumtord,  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  Pure-bred  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes. 
We  are  offering  some  yearling  and  two  year  old  extra 
fine  quality  Shropshire  Rams,  also  few  yearling  Ewes. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  A  few  Purebred  Shropshire,  Hampshire, 
Dorset  &  Corriedale  Rams  of  breeding  age. 

Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearling  rams  sired  by 
230  pound  first  prize  ram  at  Ohio  State  Show.  Well 
grown  thrifty  rams  with  heavy  fleeces.  Also  two  good 
Oxford  yearling  rams.  Come  and  see  them. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  Lodi,  New  York 

REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS 
Choice  selected  yearlings  of  the  right  type 
and  best  of  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY 
West  Hill.  Marcellos.  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


BREEDING  STOCK  OR  PETS 
$1.35  up.  Write  for, complete  price  list. 
COLLIER  &  SMITH 
Perry,  N.  Y. 

|  EMPLOYMENT  | 


MFI  P  1A/ANTFI)  We  can  use  a  tew  good  hano 
rlKfc*  vvai'uou  milkers,  single  or  married 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men 
APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Hero  » 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


WANTED  ON  SMALL  FARM:  Housekeeper- Farmer¬ 
ette.  ou„,pleie  charge  of  home.  If  you  can’t  milk 
please  don’t  answer.  State  wages  expected,  details,  first 

itiiiei.  luiepiiuiie  *-616. 

VIRGIL  SPENCER,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 
experienced;  references.  Apply 
Long  Island  Agricultural  &  Technical  Institute, 
Farmingdale,  New  York 

WANTED;  Job  as  working  manager  on  dairy  farm. 
Experienced  all  tractor  machinery,  salary  or  shares. 
Write,  your  letter  will  he  answered.  Box  514-W. 

c/o  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  New  York 


FARMER-HERDSMAN  on  modern  Holstein  farm,  west¬ 
ern  New  York,  Small  family  with  fult-time  working  son 
or  board  man.  Good  milker  required.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  future  to  reliable,  capable  workman  Attrac¬ 
tive  tenant  house,  conveniences.  Also  need  single  man. 
Write  Box  514-M  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


|  POULTRY  | 

RICHQUALITT  LEGRHGSRNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS 

One  ot  New  York  State  s  Oldest  and  Larqest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  I. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  qive 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  Route  3-A 
ITHACA.  NEW  YORK. 


Dryden  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 
Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson.  N.  T 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LmRGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
ZIMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

jaii.tiicrion  guarantees.  UeiOiis  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

BOX  C.  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  TORK 


WEIDNER  White  Leghorns 

Established  1921.  Famous  for  their  hardi¬ 
ness  and  high  production. 

Write  for  price  list. 

Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son 
West  Shokan  Rte.  2,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Puilorum  Clean.  Write  for  toldei 

BOX  A,  E.  R.  STONE  &  SON.  CLYDE,  N.  T. 
THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns^ — 30  years  experience 
ir  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

BOICES  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire’s.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock- Red  and  Sex- 
linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding  tor  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Puilorum  Clean 
GERALD  UOICE.  BOX  A.  TIVOLI.  N.  Y. 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W.  WOLCOTT.  N.  T 

750  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
5  months  old.  Range  reared  from  Rich 
Quality  Chicks. 

Phone  Schenevus  2146 
KENNETH  WRIGHT,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  I  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider. 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK 

|  RABBITS  | 

Record  ot  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stuck  bret 
tor  moat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.0.P  Stands  for  the  bes’ 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P  Rabbitry  Willard  St.,  Leominster  Mass 


HAMSTERS 


Raise  Golden  Hamsters,  fastest  breeding  ani¬ 
mal  known.  Large  profits.  Laboratories  use 
thousands.  Breeding  pairs  $3.00.  Get  started 
now  and  be  independent. 

VIOLET  M.  CASTER,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 

|  FARM  PRODUCE  j 

ONEIDA  COUNTY.  New  York  State  Cheddar  Cheese 
Ripe.  Creamy,  and  Tangy.  Prices  postpaid:  Midgets 
(weight  approx.  5  lbs.)  $4.00.  Picnics  (weight  approx. 
II'/,  lbs.)  $9.00. 

SAUQU0IT  VALLEY  Farmers  Co-operative.  Inc. 
491  French  Road  Utica  4,  New  York 


FANCY  CRAB  APPLES:  for  Jell  or  Pickling, 
8  lbs.  $1.35.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid. 
WAYNE  FRUIT  FARMS  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  Championship  blood 
lines,  all  around  farm  and  watch  dog,  real  pal  to 
grow  up  with  the  children.  AKC  eligible. 

ANSE  FAUCETT  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty 
with  friendlv  disposition.  Intelligent  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Reaistered  Teleohone:  Moravia 
46-F-l  2,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

REAL  COLLIES  —  Bellhoven  Line  —  none 
better  as  my  customers  of  many  years 
can  testify. 

C.  C.  PAINE,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  cow  driving 
stock.  All  are  intelligent,  healthy  individuals 
and  should  please  anyone. 

HOWARD  BEEBE 

Deposit,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  litter  German  Shepherd  puppies, 
litter  registered.  Born  Aug.  11,  1948.  Price 
$65.00,  pediqree  on  request. 

DAILEY  BROTHERS 

R.  D.  1,  Oqdensburg,  N.  Y. 

CAT  and  FOX  HOUNDS.  1  yr.  and  3  months. 
From  the  best  Bob  Cat  hunting  stack  in  the 
Country.  Male  &  Female.  $75  each. 

DOUGLAS  BARTON 

R.  F.  D.  Bernardston,  Mass. 

|  PLANTS  &  BULBS 

HARDY  Vermont  State  Inspected  Latham  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  for  October  planting;  large  size  $5.00  for 
50,  $9.00  for  100,  and  $75.00  for  1,000  postpaid.  Smaller 
size  '/2  price.  Full  planting  is  successful.  Any  plants 
that  fail  to  grow  will  be  replaced  free. 

GLENN  L.  THOMPSON,  Johnson.  Vermont 

|  REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE:  Farm  and  Farm  implement 
business  located  on  Farm,  will  sell  one  or 
both. 

WARD  S.  LAWRENCE,  N.  Bangor,  N.  Y. 

HONEY 

HONEY 

Our  best  White  $10.00  per  60  lb.  can. 
Light  Amber  $9.50. 

J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE:  Red-hearted  cedar  posts,  poles,  grape- 
stakes,  all  sizes,  lengths,  sound,  straight,  FOB  or  de¬ 
livered.  Quantity  seasoned. 

F.  G.  FLETCHER  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  3000  Cedar  posts  7  feet  long. 
None  less  than  3  inches  top  end.  Average 
4  to  6  top  end.  Price  18  cents. 

N.  G.  BUCK  Winthrop  New  York 

Like  Good  Pancakes  with  the  'Old  Fashioned 
Buckwheat  Flavor?'  They  are  quickly  and 
easily  made  with  Tyoga  Pancake  Flour.  Write 
for  the  'Tyoga  Story.'  We  sell  direct  from 
Mill  to  You.  ,  _ 

DUNHAM  MILLS,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

BOARD  FOR  HORSE  WANTED:  Pay  $30  month. 
Require  only  food,  water,  shelter,  room  to  run.  No 
more  care  than  you  would  give  a  good  heifer.  Horse, 
very  small,  gentle.  Must  be  approximately  an  hours 
ride  from  Manhattan.  Write:  . ... 

MISS  BARBARA  NEILL.  274  W.  Hth  SL 

New  York  City  14,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  Be  Late 

ordering  your  “No  Trespassing”  signs 
this  year.  Don’t  wait  until  the  day 
before  hunting  season  opens.  Get  your 
signs  up  early. 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  signs  that  are  easy  to  read,  and 
withstand  wind  and  weather.  Wt 

HAVE  THEM  (12”xl2”). 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.50  per  doz. :  $6.00  per  50;  $1100  per  100 

Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

TOP  JERSEY  BULLS 

Our  large  herd  offers  a  wonderful 
selection — Every  dam  is  tested  and 
classified — 13  are  Excellent  Many 
Gold  and  Silver  Medal  winners. 
Two  Excellent  Herd  Sires— One  a 
Superior  Sire  with  daughters  aver¬ 
aging  517  lbs.  fat. 

BUYING  A  BULL? 

Write  Us  First 

HEAVEN  HILL  FARM 

Lake  Placid,  New  York 

Auerlcan  Agriculturist,  October  2,  1948 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


SINCE  this  is  “livestock  season” 
when  probably  99%  of  all  the  live¬ 
stock  moved  is  trucked,  perhaps  some 
of  the  $6,000,000  loss  from  crippled 
and  dead  livestock  in  transit  can  be 
eliminated.  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

1.  Load  slowly  —  prevent  crowding, 
excitement  and  the  resulting  shrink. 

2.  Do  not  overload. 

3.  Partition  mixed  loads,  especially 
lambs  or  sheep  from  any  other  species. 
4.  Partition  calves  from  cattle. 

5.  Partition  off  boars,  stags. 

6.  Partition  lame,  sick  or  cripples. 

7.  Partition  sows  from  light  butcher 
hogs. 

8.  Tie  all  bulls  in  truck  or  car. 

9.  Watch  for  broken  boards,  nails, 
splinters  on  truck,  chutes  and  pens. 

10.  Bed  with  sand  free  from  stones 
and  covered  with  straw  (except  no 
straw  for  hogs  in  summertime). 

11.  Do  not  feed  grain  heavily  just  be¬ 
fore  loading. 

12.  Use  covered  trucks  to  protect 
from  sun  in  summer  and  from  cold, 
snow  and  rain  in  winter. 

13.  Have  upper  deck  high  enough  not 
to  bruise  backs. 

14.  Use  canvas  slappers  or  tin  can 


COME  TO  THESE  SALES 

under  the  management  of 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 

Mexico,  N.  Y. 


231st  Earlville  Sale 

WEDNESDAY  &  THURSDAY, 

October  6-7 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

250  REGIS rERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood 
test,  many  eligible  for  shipment  into 
any  state. 

185  Fresh  and  Close  Springers, 

45  Yearlings  and  Calves, 

20  Bulls,  ready-for-service 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  of  25  head— all  milkers, 
fresh  or  ready.  Consignments  from  50  leading  herds 
of  New  York  State.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.M.  each 
morning.  You  will  get  some  bargains  at  this  big 
sale.  All  sold  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 


3rd  DELAWARE  CO  NTY  CLUB  SALE 

75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Healthy  on  alT  tests 

SATURDAY  Ocl.  9,  Fair  Grounds,  ^alton,  N.  Y. 

All  personally  selected  by  ADRIAN  T.  PERSONIUS, 
Field  Man  for  the  New  York  Holstein  Association. 
An  offering  of  choice  fresh  and  close  springing 
young  cows  and  first  calf  heifers,  from  the  top 
nerds  of  Delaware  County.  Some  Bred  Heifers.  A 
few  Service  Age  Bulls,  out  of  good  record  dams. 
Sale  must  start  promptly  at  11:00  A.M.  Come  early. 
SHELDON  R.  MERRITT,  Chairman,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


4th  SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Healthy  on  all  tests. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  Fair  Grounds, 
COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

42  Fresh  and  Close  Springers:  4  Open  Heifers: 
4  Service-Age  Bulls,  An  all-personally  selected 
group  of  the  finest  available  in  this  leading  Holstein 
County.  Sale  in  hlg  tent,  starting  at  12:30  P.M. 
EDGAR  VAN  VOP.IS,  Chairman,  Hyndsville,  N.  Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA  C0UNTV  AUCTION 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  18 
GEORGE  H.  WAIT  &  SON;  J.  C.  TURNER  & 
.  ,  HOWARD  WAITE 

Sale  at  the  GEORGE  H.  WAIT  &  SON 
FARM,  CASSADAGA,  N.  Y. 


T 

A 


75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  healthy  on  all  tests, 
big  sale  with  every  animal  to  be  as  represented. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND 


ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  SALES  AUCTIONEERED 
AND  MANAGED  8Y 

R-  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor 

UNITE 


Easy  to  apply- 
Prompt  in  action. 
For  Hoof  Rot,  Can¬ 
ker,  Thrush.  12  oz. 
bottle  SI. 00  At 
your  dealers.  Or 
by  mail,  postpaid. 


BOY  PUREBRED  SOWS, 


BOARS,  AND 
.  FEEDER  PIGS 
Fajsed  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  for  sales  list. 

FrB»LV.YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
/tank  L.  Wiley,  Ses'y.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


with  pebbles  inside  to  drive;  not  clubs, 
canes  or  sticks. 

15.  When  driving,  avoid  sudden  stops 
and  go  slow  around  curves. 

16.  Back  in  tight  and  true  against 
unloading  chute. 

17.  Stop!  Get  off  and  inspect  load 
occasionally;  get  “downers”  up  and 
straighten  out  the  load. 

18.  Don’t  push  animals  off  either 
lower  or  upper  decks;  use  a  good 
cleated  incline. 

19.  Unload  slowly. 

20.  Never  pull  or  lift  sheep  or  lambs 
by  wool.  It  leaves  a  bruise  on  the  meat. 

Since  this  is  almost  the  time  of  year 
when  our  veterinarians  get  overworked 
— namely,  when  animals  are  changed 
from  pastures  to  barns  and  barnyards 
— here  are  a  few  more  preventives  for 
the  animals  that  stay  at  home: 

1.  Make  the  change  gradual  from 
pastures  to  winter  feed. 

2.  Avoid  rapid  changes  in  diet. 

3.  Use  pai’asite  control  measures. 

4.  Grade  barnyards  against  low  spots; 


keep  all  runs  in  yards  free  from  rough¬ 
ness  such  as  coarse  gravel,  rocks, 
clinkers  in  cinders,  etc.,  which  may 
cause  foot  foul  and  foot  rot. 

5.  Do  not  over-crowd. 

6.  Provide  a  well-ventilated  and  a 
dry  place  to  lie  down  free  from  drafts; 
your  animals  will  not  suffer  from  colds. 

7.  Keep  younger  animals  away  from 
older  ones  as  much  as  possible. 

8.  Check  daily  for  wounds,  sores, 
nail  pricks,  scratches  and  lameness. 

9.  Use  a  good  disinfectant  quickly  if 
any  abrasions  appear  anywhere. 

10.  Call  a  veterinarian  quickly;  don’t 
wait.  Animal  values  are  too  high  to 
take  a  chance. 

11.  Supplement  grains  with  proteins, 
perhaps  minerals;  watch  the  salt  box. 

12.  Check  on  time  and  need  for  vac¬ 
cinations,  blood  tests,  etc. 

13.  A  kindly  hand,  a  gentle  voice, 
regular  feeding  times  and  that  little 
extra  watchfulness  and  care  will  pay 
big  dividends  and  make  caring  for  ani¬ 
mals  happy  work. 


Champions  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Dairy  Cattle  and  Beef  Show 


MORE  than  20,000  visitors  to  the 
limited  New  York  State  Fair 
saw  one  of  the  biggest  dairy  and  beef 
cattle  shows  ever  offered  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  State.  Included  in  the  total  of 
more  than  1,400  cattle  was  a  class  of 
Holsteins  that  saw  313  animals  of  that 
breed  paraded  before  the  judges  in 
one  day. 

The  Holstein  classes  were  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  country  this  year, 
topping  even  the  Wisconsin  centennial 
exposition.  In  the  class,  Amcana 
Farms  of  East  Morris,  Connecticut, 
owned  by  Harold  S.  Goldsmith,  walked 
off  with  most  of  the  championships. 

The  champion  awards  in  the  open 
dairy  and  beef  cattle  classes  follow: 

HOLSTEINS 

Junior  champion  bull:  Sovereign'  Rag 
Apple  Rex,  Amcana  Farms. 

Senior  and  Grand  champion  bull:  Baker  s- 
Farm  Dunwood  Pride,  Amcana  Farms. 

Reserve  champion  bull :  Glenafton  Rag 
Apple  Hercules.  Paul  Smith,  Newark 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Junior  and  reserve  champion  female: 
Amcana  Proud  Fancy,  Amcana  Farms. 

Senior  and  Grand  champion  female: 
Hickoryvale  Mooie  Canarw  Harden 
Farms,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


Res.  champion  bull:  Walhalla  Baron 
Whirl,  Goodwin  Bros.,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

Jr.  champion  female:  Cornell  Queen 
Bonnet,  Cornell  University. 

Sr.  champion  female:  Blanque  Beauty 
Girl  of  Wingood,  Goodwin  Bros. 

HEREFORDS 

Sr.  and  Gr.  champion  bull:  Foxhall 
Farms  Triumphant,  Foxhall  Farms,  Rich¬ 
ard  G.  Riggs,  c;antonsvilie,  Md. 

Res.  champion  bull :  Prince  Comprest 
8th,  Oak  Ridge  Farms,  B.  S.  Oles,  Kings¬ 
ville,  Md. 

Gr.  champion  female :  Princess  Com¬ 
prest  48th,  Oak  Ridge  Farms. 

Res.  champion  female :  Foxhall  Farms 
Dutchess  Triumph,  Foxhall  Farms. 

Champion  steer,  any  age:  B.O.L.  Pride, 
Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Jr.  and  Res.  champion  bull :  Emulator 
7th  of  Wye  River,  Wye  River  Farms, 
Queenstown,  Md. 

Sr.  and  Gr.  champion  bull :  Barbaric 
Cold  Saturday,  Cold  Saturday  Farm, 
Finksburg,  Md. 

Jr.  and  Gr.  champion  female:  Rally 
Blackcap  27,  Rally  Farms,  F.  H.  Bonte- 
cou,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Sr.  and  Res.  champion  female:  Rally 
Barbara  6,  Rally  Farms. 

Champion  steer,  any  age :  Cold  Satur¬ 
day  Special,  Cold  Saturday  Farm. 

STEER  CLASS 


•  Experienced  horsemen  know  there’s 
nothing  like  Absorbine  for  relieving  lame¬ 
ness  and  stiffness.  By  speeding  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  injury,  it  helps  carry  off  con¬ 
gestion  . . .  usually  brings  swelling  down  in 
a  few  hours!  Won’t  blister  or  remove  hair. 
A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  of  Absorbine  costs 
only  $2.50.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


HERD  OF 
21  Registered 
GUERNSEYS 

12  young  cows  9  open  and  bred  heifers, 
FOREMOST  and  TARBELL  breeding.  All 
young  stock  vaccinated  and  some  cows. 
Blood  tested.  Several  cows  due  this  fail. 
Will  sell  milking  herd  separate.  21  head 
for  $275  average.  Herd  located  on  Skane- 
ateles  Lake.  Write  for  sales  list. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD 

SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK.  Telephone  65 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET.  ALBANY.  NEW  YORK 


America's  Fastest  Growing  Dairy  Breed 

LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  4%  MILK 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 

Write  for  literature  ami  list  of  breeders 
near  you  with  stock  for  sale. 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Ass’n.  85  Center  St.,  Brandon.  Vt. 


AYRSHIRES 

Jr.  champion  bull:  Mary  Ayr  Tom, 
Mary  Ayr  Farm,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Sr.  and  Gr.  champion  bull:  Spruce 
Salutes  Jupiter,  Spruce  Ayr  Farm, 
Jordan,  N.  Y. 

Res.  champion  bull :  G  lengarry  Britian, 
Arnold  Bros.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Jr.  champion  female:  Mary  Ayr  Merry- 
gold,  Mary  Ayr  Farms,  Canandaigua. 

Sr.  and  Gr.  champion  female:  Nor¬ 
wood’s  Blondie  of  Craigy  Burn,  Craigy 
Burn  Farm,  S.  N.  Stimson,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

Res.  champion  female:  October  Stately 
Star,  Moore  Bros.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

Jr.  and  Res.  champion  bull:  Jester 
Prince  Wonderful,  Loch  Lee  Jersey  Farm, 
Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Sr.  and  Gr.  champion  bull :  Misty 
Dawn’s  Bandit,  Hugh  W.  Bonnell, 
Youngstown,  O. 

Jr.  champion  female:  Tulip’s  Noble 
Blonde,  Ideal  Farm,  W.  L.  Johnson, 
Vestal,  N.  Y. 

Sr.  and  Gr.  champion  female:  Jonquil 
Advancer,  Ideal  Farm. 

Res.  champion  female :  Dreaming  Bell 
Rosetta,  Silver  Springs  Farm,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

Jr.  champion  bull:  McDonald  Farms 
Pre  Majesty,  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Sr.  and  Gr.  champion  bull :  Foremost 
Royal  Valor  24th,  Foremost  Guernsey 
Ass’n.,  Inc.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Res.  champion  bull:  McDonald  Farms 
Jeweler,  McDonald  Farms. 

McDonald  Farms  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  Guernsey  female  championships  with 
Jr.,  Kings  Marian:  Sr.  and  Gr.,  Della; 
and  Res.,  Pre  Jedetta. 

BROWN  SWISS 

Jr.  champion  bull:  Bellflowers  Candy 
Duke,  L.  G.  Boyd  and  J.  L.  Drain,  Can¬ 
andaigua. 

Sr.  and  Gr.  champion  bull :  Rose  Marie’s 
Valet,  Boyd  and  Drain. 


Gr.  champion  steer:  Cold  Saturday 
•Special.  (Angus). 

Res.  Gr.  champion  steer:  Hoppie,  Rally 
Farms.  (Angus). 

Four-H 

Jane  Robens  of  Poland,  N.  Y.  won  the 
showmanship  contest  for  Holsteins,  as 
well  as  grand  champion  animal  in  4-H 
competition,  with  a  two  year  old  heifer. 


fsW33 Tl 


IRE  RUCTION 


Clintort-Essex  Club  Sale  (74  head)  Sam  Louden  Farm, 
Champlain,  N.  Y.  Sat.,  Oct.  9th,  at  12:00  P.  M.  32 
Cows,  20  Bred  Heifers.  5  Yearlings,  12  Heifer  Calves, 
5  Bulls.  There  are  a  lot  of  fresh  and  springing  cattle. 
Many  with  excellent  pedigrees.  Dams  of  all  bulls  have 
over  500  lbs.  F.  Offering  TB  and  blood  tested  within 
30  days  prior  to  sale.  For  catalog  write: 


AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE 
Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Registered  Holstein  DISPERSAL  SALE 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  16,  1948,  1:00  p.  m. 
•  72  HEAD 


3  Bulls,  8  Bull  calves,  38  Cows,  16  Bred  Heifers,  7 
Open  Heifers.  22  Fresh  or  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 


At  the  farm  15  miles  WEST  of  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  on  Sweden- 
Walker  road  (route  260)  3  miles  north  of  Route  104.  Turn  at 
Garland.  Rain  or  shine,  in  covered  arena. 

T.  B.  ACCREDITED.  CALFH00D  VACCINATED.  ALL  ANIMALS  OVER  30  MONTHS  NEGATIVE. 
MASTITIS  TESTED.  Selling  everything  except  I  lame  cow  and  4  small  calves.  Because  of  his 
great  interest  in  pure-bred  cattle,  the  senior  owner,  although  too  old  to  work  (78  yrs.)  is  retaining 
the  small  calves  and  offering  to  buy  others  sired  by  their  bulls.  He  will  pay  from  $100.00  to  $500.00 
each  for  them.  Details  at  sale. 

CARNATION  RESOLUTE,  selling.  6-year-old  son  of  Governor  of  Carnation  (21-1000  lb. 
fat  daughters)  and  out  of  the  world’s  third  highest  junior  3-year-old  cow  1009  lb. 
fat,  27988  lb.  milk.  He  has  13  daughters  and  7  sons  selling.  These  are  grand¬ 
daughters  and  grandsons  of  the  greatest  sire  ever  bred  at  Carnation  Farms.  Also 
offering  a  half  interest  in  a  bull  calf  who  is  both  a  grandson  of  the  great  Governor 
and  also  a  grandson  of  Dunloggin  Woodmaster  (5-1000  lb.  fat  daughters)  the  greatest 
bull  ever  bred  at  Dunloggin.  There  are  15  females  bred  to  Carnation  Resolute. 
REGASBORNE  KING  XX  5-year-old  selling.  He  is  by  Carnation  Governor,  one  of  the  best 
proven  sons  of  Governor  of  Carnation,  and  out  of  another  world  record  dam.  She  has 
the  world’s  highest  305  day  record  on  2x  milking  at  3%  yrs.  816  lb.  fat  and  made 
916  lb.  fat  in  her  365  day  record.  Next  lactation  she  made  932  lb.  fat.  First  5  lacta¬ 
tions  made  3445  lb.  fat.  He  has  one  daughter  selling  and  10  females  bred  to  him. 

RESOLUTE  CARNATION  ARTIST  2-years,  selling.  A  grandson  of  Governor  of  Carnation 
and  out  of  a  660  lb.  fat  dam. 

CATALOGS  AT  SALE  OR  BY  RE0UEST 

V.  M.  BUTTERFIELD  and  SONS,  BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Bergen,  H.  Y.,  Auctioneer 
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a  'Pcctuxe 

The  First  of  Two  Articles  oil  Selecting.  Framing  and  Hanging  Pictures 

Bif  DOROTHY  WELTY  THOMAS 


IHETHER  IT  IS  a  small 
print  for  your  own  room  or 
a  big  oil  painting  to  go  in 
the  place  of  honor  over  the 
mantel,  it  should  be  select¬ 
ed  with  regard  to  your 
tastes,  the  personality  of  your  home 
and,  of  course,  your  pocketbook.  The 
biggest  return  for  the  investment  is 
what  it  does  for  you.  It  should  please 
you  more  the  longer  you  have  it  and 
it  should  seem  to  belong  in  its  sur¬ 
roundings. 

If  you  are  the  sort  of  person  who 
goes  in  for  rocking  chairs  and  hooked 
rugs,  you  would  be  happier  with  a  con. 
servative  painting  of  the  old  mill  in 
your  neighborhood  or  a  group  of  Cur¬ 
rier  and  Ives  prints  than  with  a  very 
modern  painting.  Not  that  you  can’t 
have  a  picture  that  was  painted  last 
week  if  it  suits  you  and  your  home! 
And  don’t  be  discouraged  from  ac¬ 
quiring  a  picture  that  expresses  what 
you  feel. 

Learning  about  the  different  kinds 
of  pictures  and  prints  and  why  some 
cost  more  than  others  is  a  fascinating 
study  and  many  find  it  an  interesting 
hobby.  Even  if  you  don’t  feel  that  this 
is  the  time  for  you  to  buy  a  picture, 
you  may  be  called  upon  to  help  make 
a  selection  for  church  or  school. 

Just  to  make  it  seem  simpler,  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
groups.  Original  paintings,  which 
elude  oils,  watercolors,  am^^Ta  wings, 
comprise  the  first  grou^Then  in  the 
second  group  there  alEe^eproductions 
of  paintings  made  fn  larg^quan 
by  some  mechanical  proces\>fh  this 
group  are  copies  oNTaraous  works  of 
art  as  well  as  works  of  less®'  value 
that  are  made  just  to  be  sbld  foi\  profit. 

A  third  group  might  beYieserfbed  as 
hand-made  prints.  These\  lastiimcVE' 
their  value  both  in  desiln  and  in 
craftsmanship.  The  artist  will  fiifet  de¬ 
sign  the  picture,  then  make  j  a  printing 


An  oil  painting  of  a  familiar  subject  in  a  modern  manner  is 
"Country  Church"  (below)  by  Kenneth  L.  Washburn,  Associate 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Cornell  University. 


ductions.  You  don’t  have  to  have  an-  $30.00,  depending  on  the  number  of 
cient  madonnas  or  Rembrandt  por-  colors,  the  quality  of  design  and  the 
traits  if  you  prefer  modern  American  reputation  of  the  artist.  Some  of  the 
scenes.  The  works  of  mb  n|ji1n  mr-f~rnt  rrFr  can  be  had  for  $5.00. 

Grant  Wood,  who  pajpied  homey  rural  The  artist  will  ttihjtjit  one  copy  from 
subjects.  orth«^*famous  Maine  coast  a  set  of  prints  and  o?Cfr»KS^are  taken 
"pamllUgfe  ol  Frederick  Waugh  and  the  from  it.  Exhibitions  like  theSyPSWTse* 


works  of  countless  others  are  avail- 
abievHS^ou  live  where  you  cannot  visit 
‘museum^ar  art  shops,  there  are  firms 
that  retailVeproductions  by  mail  and 
museums  th\t  will  send  you  lists  and 
Yfjt-rirnY  jnViarpp  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logues  may  be'laad  for  from  nothing  ^A  pair  of  bla^ 
up  to  $3.00.  \  ■  1  ■■  aoones  of 


Printmakers  Display,  held  once  a  yes 
at  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Museiig(^)f 
t!9!' l  "ol  jJtsK^from 


**•  F-u-1 1  i  U  1  u'i"  l'g; 
enough  to  hang  ovq 
range  in  price  from 


Fine  Arts,  is  tl 
which  to  choose/one  of  these.. 

Last  summery  I  spent  a  nirht  in  a 
tourist  home  ft  Provinceto\wi,  Mass. 

3  a  ef  Me  Jr  an{j  white  ^>odcuts — 

shady  streets  of  old 
5£P**e"hung  agamsl  LiltJ" 


Provincetowiv 


ctions,  large 

your  mantel,  green  and  white  striped  wallpaper  of 
out  $5.00  to  as  the  room  I  occupied.  The  effect  was 
ling  on  the  size  sifnilar  to  the  silhouettes  so  popular  in 


—  high. _aa_  $30.00,  depe:  _  „ .  .. 

plate,  stencil  or  lithograph  i  stone  and  of  the  picture  and  the  quality  of  the  Colonial  days 
then  print  it  by  hand,  pribably  not  printing.  Smaller  prints  may  be  priced  _  .  _ 

more  than  a  hundred  conies. yiach  pnnv  as.  low  as  $1.00.  You  may  locate  them  An  Original 


will  vary  slightly  so  that  leach  mint 
is  really  an  individual  piece  «f  artwork. 
Prints  of  this  kind  are  not  fln  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  machine-male!  repro¬ 
ductions.  Hand-made  prints  A'l  some¬ 
times  copied  in  large  quantities  by  me¬ 
chanical  processes  for  books fmifa  mag. 
azines,  etc. 

Reproductions 

If  you  prefer  to  own  a  reproduction 
of  a  work  of  established  value,  there 
are  literally  hundreds  of  famous  works 
of  art  to  choose  from.  Art  museums, 
art  shops  and  gift  shops  retail  repro- 


for  less.  Frames  are  usually  extra.  Be- 
"of  mTei'ieif  IpicnLiI'ys  Insert 
gaudy  frames  to  still  the  frames.  Small 
town  department  \  stores  abound  in 
these  but  they  may  [also  sell  pictures 
that  are  in  good  ijafcte.  A  too-pretty 
picture  repels  after^ie  first  few  days. 

Hand-Made  Prints 

Wood-cuts,  linoleum  block  prints, 
etchings,  lithographs  and  serigraphs 
(silk  screen  prints)  are  seldom  over 
8x12  inches  in  size,  but  when  framed 
with  a  mat  look  larger.  A  hand-made 
print  may  cost  anywhere  from  $1.00  to 


OrigiBaJWlipai)lting^<iicogt»-*»««g-<ttian> 

reproductions 'bVt  you  have  the  fun  of 
choosing  an  orijinal  and  of  knowing 
absolutely  that  ln/>  one  will  have  one 
like  yours.  Get  awnething  you  like  and 
that  you  feel  w||  fit  the  surroundings 
in  which  you  except  to  hang  it.  An  or¬ 
iginal  painting  by  a  competent  artist 
whose  reputation  has  not  yet  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  vicinity  in  which  he  lives 
may  cost  you  anywhere  from  $25.00 
up  to  a  couple  of  hundred,  depending 
on  the  quality  and  size  of  the  painting 
as  well  as  the  reputation  of  the  artist. 

Almost,  every  middle-sized  town  in 


the  Northeast  has  an  amateur  art  show 
each  year  due  to  the  growing  interest 
in  the  creative  arts  manifested  in  art 
clubs,  night  classes,  etc.  Most  of  these 
beginners  paint  for  the  sheer  fun  of 
it,  but  as  they  accumulate  their  pro¬ 
ducts  many  are  glad  to  sell  a  painting 
at  an  even  lower  price  than  $25.00. 

Don’t  select  a  picture  for  subject 
matter  alone.  You  may  love  babbling 
brooks  or  woolly  lambs  but  they  alone 
do  not  make  a  work  of  art.  To  have 
quality,  a  painting  must  be  well  put 
together.  It  makes  the  picture  more 
interesting  and  keeps  you  from  tiring 
of  it.  A  wishy-washy  piece  of  work 
will  do  nothing  for  your  decorating 
scheme  and  you  will  soon  want  to  hang 
it  in  the  attic. 

The  Frame 

Just  any  old  frame  will  not  do.  It 
should  not  outshine  the  picture.  A 
“busy”  picture  needs  a  very  plain 
frame,  but  a  simple,  quiet  painting 
may  have  a  hand-carved  frame  or  one 
with  considerable  interest,  provided  it 
is  in  good  taste.  Heavy,  ornate,  bright¬ 
ly  gilded  frames  are  out  of  style  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  elaborate  surroundings 
Suggestions  for  mats,  frames  and  how 
to  hang  a  picture  will  be  given  in  the 
second  article  in  this  series. 

Take  Your  Time 

you  decide  to  reframe  an  old 
picture  OTs^spend  your  money  for 
something  newv  take  time  to  observe 
wbat  you  lifc^T^the  way  of  pictures 
homes  of  mends  (and  what  you 
|il/e,  too) .  Write  to  a  museum  or 
iaking*t^msiness  of  reproduc- 
>r  a  list  of  reproductions  in  color. 
Dubli/  library  can  also  help  you. 
to  see  books  with  reproductions 
Imous/  paintings,  and  if  you  es- 
lly  like  a  certain  picture,  write 
ie  owner  of  the  original  for  prices 
iprodjictions.  (If  you  do  not  know 
where  tol  send  for  lists  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  or  what  books  to  look  for,  I  will 
uq  dioH  in  furnish  a  free  list  to  any 
iv  wmo  requests  it.  Address  Mrs. 
Dorothy  AVelty  Thomas,  c/o  American 
Agricultfrist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 

Go  /  a/looking  in  galleries  or  shops 
and  make  a  call  on  a  local  artist.  Re¬ 
member  that  what  has  historical  value 
mayJVtabbe  what  you  need  to  give  in¬ 
terest  to  the  walls  of  your  home.  Bet¬ 
ter  get  from  a  living  artist  a  painting 
or  print  that  has  life  and  meaning  for 
you  than  make  a  museum  of  your 
home.  The  best  professionals  were 
amateurs  once  and  most  of  them  did 
not  become  famous  until  after  they 
died.  You  may  discover  one! 


<■  "Summer's  Bounty"  by  Dale 
Nichols,  Artist-in-residence  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
been  reproduced  in  color  and 
in  sizes  suitable  for  framing. 
(Copyright  New  York  Graphic 
Society.) 


"Deborah  and  Nietzsche"  ^  is 
from  an  oil  painting  by  Gladys 
Roekmore  Davis,  well-known 
American  portrait  painter.  Re¬ 
productions  of  it  in  color  are 
available.  (Copyright  New  York 
Graphic  Society.) 
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ONLY  ONE 
SUGAR  IS 

(j)O0° 

^  PURE! 


Tor  rich,  delicious 
cake  icings,  use  Domin 
Confectioners  XXXX. 
It’s  Domino-pure! 


1.  Domino-pure  means  energy! 

2.  Domino-pure  means  sweetness! 

3.  Domino-pure  means  cleanliness! 

4.  Domino-pure  means  more  food 

flavor!  „ 

5.  Domino-pure  means  full  value! 
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ONE 
ACT 

PLAYS  # 

Ideal  for  Grange  and 
Other  Gatherings 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 

FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 

THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 

OH,  DOCTOR! 

WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

fO  ORDER  plays,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Dept,,  Box  367 
Ithaca,  M,  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents 
per  copy  for  plays  wanted.  Send 
s*»ins,  money  order,  or  check.  Add 
^C  for  complete  list  of  plays. 


Start  with  the 
Right  Decision . . . 

One  of  the  most  important  basic  things 
in  your  home  is  your  heating  system — 
so  think  well  before  deciding,  and  know 
what  you’re  planning  for!  This  “Enjoy 
Better  Living”  booklet  tells  you  the 
characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  heat¬ 
ing  systems  —  what  they  do,  how,  and 
why.  Know  your  facts  when  you  make 
your  plans! 


Send  for  your  FREE  booklet  today! 

“Enjoy  Bett^p  Living  with  Radiant,  Sunny 
Warmth”  is  a  booklet  to  help  you  plan 
before  you  choose  .  .  .  with,  authority! 


UTICA  Heating  Systems 
for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 

Efficient,  modern  Utica  Radi¬ 
ator  Heating  Systems  are  made 
in  a  complete  range  of  sizes  to 
fit  your  special  requirements  — 
hot  water  or  steam  . . .  coal  or 
oil  fired.  For  an  estimate  with¬ 
out  obligation,  write  to  us  for 
the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 
2205  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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need 

help  in 

planning 

your 

living 

room? 


Clara  Dudley,  Alexander  Smith’s 
decorating  consultant,  comes  to 
your  aid  with  fresh,  new  ideas. 

She  offers  you  her  FREE 
Color  Idea  Book — 24  pages 
brimful  of  exciting  new  color 
schemes.  Covers  how  to  choose  your 
rug  or  carpet,  how  to  arrange 
furniture,  select  accessories. 

For  your  free  copy  write 
Clara  Dudley,  Dept.  AM-5, 

285  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Ml,  M  Ml  A  Ml  v  - 
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Alexander  Smith 


Floor-Plan  Rugs  &  Broadloom  Carpets 

COPYSISHT  '.14a,  AUtXANOg*  SMITH  4  30NI.  CARPET  C5, 


/4t  Occi  “ityou&e 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

Recipe  Sharing 

NE  of  the  nice  things  about 
corresponding  with  American 
Agriculturist  readers  and 
eating  in  the  homes  of  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  is  that  I 
learn  helpful  new  recipes  and  cooking 
ideas.  I  am  passing  on  to  you  some 
that  I  have  recently  collected. 

Do  you  remember  my  friend’s  recipe 
for  creamed  hamburg?  A  reader  found 
that  the  addition  of  a  little  pork  sau¬ 
sage  improves  this  good  dish.  Another 
likes  cream  of  mushroom  soup  as  the 
sauce.  By  the  way,  I  used  cream  of 
mushroom  soup  in  making  creamed 
dried  beef  for  supper  last  night.  I 
added  sauted  chopped  green  pepper,  a 
little  powdered  onion,  served  it  on  toast 
with  a  sprig  of  parsley,  and  my  family 
pronounced  it  good. 

An  American  Agriculturist  reader 
wrote  me  that  she  used  powdered 
onion  for  seasoning  to  avoid  indiges¬ 
tion.  I  bought  a  jar  (grated  and  super- 
dried).  It  is  most  convenient  for  seas¬ 
oning  beef  loaf  or  any  dish  where  only 
a  whiff  of  onion  is  desired. 

Corn  Pudding  Variations 

I  find  there  are  many  variations  of 
the  corn  pudding  recipe  I  told  you 
about  recently.  One  reader  uses  a 
small  amount  of  cream  and  no  milk 
and  no  eggs.  One  adds  chopped  green 
pepper,  and  another  uses  more  sugar 
and  serves  it  as  a  dessert. 

A  friend  tells  me  she  makes  walnuts, 
butternuts  and  hickory  nuts  easier  to 
crack  and  pick  out  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  them  and  letting  them 
stand  overnight  in  the  water. 

Better  Apple  Pies 

When  having  dinner  with  a  cousin, 
I  discovered  she  sprinkles  grated 
American  cheese  (it  should  be  dry  and 
well-cured)  over  the  top  crust  of  her 
apple  pies  before  baking.  She  also 
cuts  the  top  crust  slightly  smaller  than 
the  pie  tin  and  lays  it  over  the  fruit 
without  attaching  it  to  lower  crust. 
Since  I  have  been  doing  it  this  way,  I 
have  juicier  and  better  pies  and  they  do 
not  boil  over  in  the  oven,  even  though 
I  use  less  flour  than  I  formerly  did — 1 
teaspoon  instead  of  1  tablespoon.  An¬ 
other  good  idea,  especially  when  serv¬ 
ing  the  pie  at  the  table,  is  to  cut  this 
top  crust  in  the  desired  number  of 
pieces  before  baking. 

Easy  Frozen  Dessert 

A  bride  gave  me  the  recipe  for  this 
easy  and  delicious  frozen  dessert:  Dis¬ 
solve  1  package  lime  gelatine  in  1  cup 
hot  water,  add  y2  cup  sugar,  2  cups 
milk,  1  cup  light  cream,  %  cup  lemon 
juice,  1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  peel. 
Mix  thoroughly.  Freeze  firm.  Turn  into 
chilled  bowl  and  beat  until  fluffy  and 
smooth.  Freeze  again  and  serve. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  recently 
acquired  a  helpful  new  recipe  or  cook¬ 
ing  hint.  Would  you  like  to  share  it 
with  me?  Address  Mrs.  Paul  Town¬ 
send,  American  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A. a.  — 

FLAVOR  IX  PUMPKIN 
SKIN 

Though  a  mere  man  and  not  a  cook, 
I  have  a  suggestion  for  the  writer  of 
the  article  “Pie  Timber’’  that  will  im¬ 
prove  the  flavor  of  the  pumpkin  to  be 
used  for  pies. 

The  owner  of  a  large  cannery  that 
processed  large  quantities  of  the  best 
canned  pumpkin  I  ever  tasted  gave  me 
the  secret— grate  the  pumpkin  without 
removing  the  skin.  Much  of  the  flavor 
is  in  the  skin. — W.  H.  Matthews ,  Salem, 
0.,  a  subscriber  to  A. A.  for  25  years 
and  Past- President  Ohio  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. 


FOXES — Nine  in  one  day. 

Trap  slyest  furbearers.  Particulars  Free. 
Guaranteed.  Write  ESTABROOK,  Sherburne 
Center,  Vermont. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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YOUR  YOUNGSTER 

'Wm 


_  INLAND 

/^IRACTALL 

Here  is  a  new  and  perfect  gift  for  boys 
and  girls  up  to  12  years  old.  Looks  just 
like  a  REAL  TRACTOR,  the  kind  grown¬ 
ups  use.  Heavy  cast  aluminum  and  steel, 
finished  in  red  baked  enamel.  Big  rubber 
tires  on  ball  bearing  disk  wheels.  Pedal 
driven,  non-slip  V-belt.  Bucket  seat.  Mock 
four-way  gearshift  lever  and  throttle. 
Stiltdily  built  to  last  for  years. 


Order  Now  to  Insure 

Christmas  Delivery 

You  will  find  no  finer,  more  perfect  gift 
for  a  youngster  than  the  INLAND  Trac- 
tall.  Our  LOW  F.O.B.  Buffalo  prices  are 
made  possible  only  by  DIRECT  SELLING. 
The  “TRACTALL”  comes  in  two  models — 
the  “CUB”  for  children  up  to  48  inches 
tall,  price  only  $26.75,  and  the  “HUSKY” 
for  children  44  inches  up  to  56  inches  tall, 
price  only  $28.75.  Order  today!  (No 
C.O.D.'s  please).  If  not  DELIGHTED  with 
the  TRACTALL,  you  may  return  it  within 
5  days  for  full  refund.  Give  full  address, 
and  state  age  and  height  of  child.  Litera¬ 
ture  FREE. 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  DEPT.  AA  10 

158-164  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo  3,  New  York 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
2  5c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION, 

GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


RUPTURE-EASER 


A  strong,  form  fitting,  washable  support,  Buck 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjust¬ 
able  leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation  support,  For  nien  or 
women.  Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the 
lowest  part  of  the  abdomen.  Specify  right  or 
left  side  or  double 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

301  East  12th,  Dipt.  AA- 10  Kansas  City  6,  Me. 


dial  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


SOtERO  SUSf 


•SKIRT  &  SHAWL 

2894  i 


IES  anti 

REQUIREMENTS 


2823  —  Round  -  yoked 
blouse.  Sizes,  12-20; 
36-46.  Size  36.  2% 

yards  39-ineh. 

2894 — Skirt  with  back 
fullness,  worn  with  a 
shawl,  makes  news ! 
22-32.  Size  28,  skirt, 
2%  yards  39-inch ; 
shawl,  1%  yards  39- 
inch. 

2159 — Bolero  suit  with 
cummerbund.  10  -  20. 
Size  16,  2~/s  yards  54- 
inch. 

2558  —  Front- buttoned 
blouse.  10-20;  36-40. 

Size  16,  2%  yards  39- 
ineh. 

2393  -  Ful  1-skirted 
princess  with  bustle 
back.  11-19.  Size  15, 
6(4  yards  39-inch. 
2856 — Basic  dress,  soft 
and  Battering  lines. 
12-20-  36-46.  Size  36, 
414  yards  39-inch. 

2584 — Smartest,  most 
practical  of  coats!  6 
14.  Size  8.  2%  yards 
54-inch;  hood,  %  yard 
54-inch. 

912— Adorable  frock 
with  applique  of  baby 
chicks.  6  mos.,  1,  2,  3. 
Size  2,  dross,  1 14  yards 
35-inch ;  panties,  % 
yard  35-inch. 

2875  —  Front-buttoned 
jumper.  6-14.  Size  8, 
jumper,  1(4  yards  54- 
inch;  blouse,  1 14  yards 
35-inch. 


APPUQUE 

INCLUDED 


TTM 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  number  and  size  dearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents  fer  our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion 
Book  with  over  175  pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to  AM¬ 
ERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOR  THE  MEDIUM  LARGE 
OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE 
SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS 


Some  women  realize — others  do  not — that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a 
Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  “built-in” 
figure  control.  Many  women  FEEL  that  their 
particular  “figure  problem”  is  so  difficult,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  protection — they 
must  necessarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one 
who  believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest 


that  you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc. 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  de¬ 
scriptive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color,  showing  garments  in  full  color  on  live 
models.  This  literature  which  is  absolutely 
free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  and  may  easily  show  you  the  way 
to  the  fashionable  supporting  protection  you 
have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your  fig¬ 
ure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that  “holds 
up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal 
muscles  that  “ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  control — and  for  post  operative 
weakness  or  navel  hernia,  you  will  find  Model 
351  has  many  outstanding  advantages.  All  in 
all,  this  extremely  comfortable  and  dependable 
Supporting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
“The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition — and  unless  your  condition  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same  for 
you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever 
— so,  I  suggest  you  write  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 

IRENE  KING 

(Designing  Director) 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  h'avean  excessof  acids  in  yourblood, 
your  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  over¬ 
worked.  Thesetiny  filters  and  tubes  are  work¬ 
ing  day  and  night  to  help  Nature  rid  your 
system  of  excess  acids  and  poisonous  waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 
maycause  nagging  backache,  rheumatiepains, 
leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up 
nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty 
passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some¬ 
times  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bow¬ 
els,  so  ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills,  a 
stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  mil¬ 
lions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy 
relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your 
blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


MAKE  SEA  SHELL 

EASTERN  STAR  BROOCH  PIN 

Everything  supplied  to  make  6  Pins  in  full  colors. 
Easily  made,  full  instructions  with  pictures.  Retail 
value  $12.00.  Cost  of  KIT  $2.00.  Illustrated  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  on  making  Shellcraft  Jewelry  and  Novelties. 
FREE,  with  KIT.  DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIO. 
Dept.  65  BAY  PINES.  FLORIDA 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Earn  money  AT  HOME  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc., 
from  old  rags  or  new  yarn — in  your  community!  «» 
experience  necessary.  31.0(10  doing  it  with  easy  run¬ 
ning  UNION  LOOMS  costing  less  than  $50.00 !  Seim 
for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  today.  v 

Union  Loom  Works,  390  Post  St.,  Boonville,  N.  T. 
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A  corner  of  the  Maine  Handicraft  Center  at  Wiscasset,  Maine,  which  sells  skilled 

craft  work  from  all  over  the  state. 


Come  into  Their  Own  Again 

Bi/  Inrace  Watkins  Huckett 


I  I  N  A  RECENT  vacation  trip 

which  led  homeward  via 
Maine’s  picturesque  road- 

| _ I  ways,  through  forests  and 

by  the  seashore,  our  party 
stopped  at  the  Maine  Handicraft  cen¬ 
ter  in  Wiscasset.  Every  visitor  to  Wis¬ 
casset  who  is  interested  in  art  objects 
for  the  household  goes  to  this  shop. 

Mrs.  Boynton  Glidden,  the  director 
of  the  shop,  told  us  about  the  articles 
for  sale  there  and  something  about  the 
people  who  made  them.  The  sea  gulls 
in  the  corner  cupboard  (see  photo¬ 
graph)  were  whittled  out  of  wood  by 
an  elderly  man  in  his  home;  the  rope 
mats  were  made  by  the  widow  of  a 
sea  captain  who  before  his  death 
passed  on  to  her  the  know-how  of  this 
particular  design. 

The  doll  furniture  was  made  by  an 
old  man  living  in  an  old  men’s  home; 
he  has  orders  ahead  that  will  keep  him 
busy  for  months  to  come.  The  sten¬ 
cilled  trays  that  we  saw  were  good 
ones,  embodying  good  design  and  good 
technique,  important  in  these  days  of 
a  market  flooded  with  trays  of  the 
other  kind. 

The  hooked  hangings  on  the  wall  in 
the  photograph  feature  birds  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Maine  wild  life,  and  the 
Cape  Cod  lighter  and  braided  rugs 
beep  alive  old  crafts  long  practiced  in 
the  state.  We  also  saw  there  pottery, 
bowls,  pitchers,  plates,  any  number  of 
decorative  articles,  as  well  as  examples 
°f  metal  and  leather  'work  and  hand 
leaving. 

Thirty-  Nine  Shops 

’There  is  a  definite  movement 
throughout  the  State  of  Maine  to  pro- 
vide  outlets  for  handcrafts  of  real 
^erit  and  to  encourage  people  to  create 
beautiful  things  that  will  sell.  As  yet, 
^  *s  up  to  the  individual  or  to  local 
groups  to  arrange  for  the  teaching  of 
any  given  craft,  but  the  spirit  of  co- 
°Peration  among  Maine  handcrafters  is 
growing  and  they  are  definitely  trying 
°  get  their  best  products  on  the  mar- 
jet  so  that  tourists  will  have  some- 

lng  to  remember  about  Maine  rather 

an  the  cheap  souvenirs  once  in 

vogue. 

The  Maine  Handicraft  Center  in  Wis- 
is  just  one  of  thirty-nine  shops 
^sted  in  “Hand  Craft  Trails  in  Maine” 
ere  visitors  can  buy  handmade 


Maine  products,  including  pottery, 
silver  jewelry;  woven  fabrics,  rugs  and 
household  necessities;  hand  cut  Maine 
minerals;  stuffed  toy  animals,  home- 
spun  blankets,  angora  knit  articles;  re¬ 
productions  of  early  American  furni¬ 
ture,  painted  screens,  carved  birds, 
weathervanes,  marine  models,  seaside 
toys,  miniature  farm  animals  and  wag¬ 
ons,  braided  rugs,  handmade  tableware 
of  heavy  solid  silver;  fishnet  curtains, 
hand  blocked  linens,  wood  engravings, 
silk-screened  materials,  nature  jewelry, 
restenciled  furniture,  peasant  painted 
furniture,  hand  made  knives,  quilts, 
needlework,  afghans,  and  Katahdin 
blankets. 

Sell  on  Commission 

Most  of  the  shops  sell  on  the  con¬ 
signment  basis,  but  there  are  a  few 
exceptions.  One  shop  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  home  industries  in  braided  wool 
rugs  buys  the  rugs  outright  and  sells 
them  as  any  store  would  do.  There  are 
others  on  the  “Hand  Craft  Trail”  that 
specialize  in  one  certain  craft,  such  as 
painted  screens,  but  many  of  the  shops 
have  several  types  of  articles  for  sale. 

Last  winter  an  exhibition  of  Maine 
Crafts  and  Decorative  Arts  was  held 
in  Portland.  In  August  of  this  year,  the 
museum  opened  in  Rockland  devoted 
much  space  to  Maine  hand  crafts.  Line 
and  color  are  important  in  all  the 
crafts  and  arts  and  it  helps  everyone 
to  see  how  others  use  them  in  creating 


something  which  satisfies,  and  sells. 

As  Mrs.  Glidden  sees  it.  there  is  a. 
definite  opening  for  leather  articles. 
Every  year  many  deerskins  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  waste  in  the  state.  If 
hunters  would  cooperate  and  bring 
the  skins  in  while  still  fresh  enough  to 
put  into  salt,  these  skins  could  eventu¬ 
ally  be  worked  up  into  jerkins,  pouches, 
deerskin  breeches  and  vests.  This 
would  require  experienced  sewing  of 
the  leather,  something  which  calls  for 
the  best  skill  on  the  part  of  the  seam¬ 
stress  but  is  not  beyond  the  powers 
of  a  woman  at  all  clever  with  the 
needle. 

Another  demand  is  for  stencilled 
trays  and  furniture — -if  done  well.  The 
market  has  been  flooded  with  poor  ones 
but  those  which  adhere  to  the  best 
teaching  are  what  such  shops  are  look¬ 
ing  for.  Good  quilting  is  also  in  de¬ 
mand;  in  fact,  when  you  go  down  the 
list  it  looks  as  if  the  good  old  home 
crafts  are  coming  into  their  own  again. 

Skilled  Work 

As  we  have  pointed  out  many  times 
in  American  Agriculturist,  the  answer 
to  many  a  woman’s  prayer  for  some 
way  to  earn  money  at  home  is:  (1) 
learn  to  do  something  well;  (2)  find  a 
reputable  market,  as  nearly  local  as 
possible.  With  today’s  growing  market 
for  skilled  craft  work,  it  does  seem  en¬ 
tirely  worth  anyone’s  effort  to  learn 
how  to  produce  a  marketable  product. 
Entirely  aside  from  the  money-making 
possibilities,  there  is  the  personal  satis¬ 
faction  which  everyone  gets  from 
doing  something  particularly  well. 


FANCIES 

Hamburger 


THE  other  day  I  heard  a  woman 
remark  that  her  frozen  hamburger 
was  a  disappointment  because  it  did 
not  have  enough  fat  in  it.  My  favorite 
butcher,  whose  mixtures  for  freezing 
satisfy  some  of  my  most  critical  farm- 
freezer  friends,  says  that  10  percent 
of  suet  is  what  he  uses,  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  cut  being  used  for 
the  purpose. 

For  vealburgers  which  would  tend  to 
be  r&ther  flavorless  if  veal  alone  were 
used,  he  suggests  half  veal  and  half 
beef.  Salt  is  omitted  from  both  the 
hamburger  and  the  vealburger  mix¬ 
tures,  since  salt  seems  to  hurry  ran¬ 
cidity.  It  is  added  when  cooking.  There 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case 
of  veal  loaves  which  are  to  be  used  in 
a  few  weeks;  they  may  be  seasoned  as 
for  cooking,  shaped  and  packed  as  for 
other  meat  products  —  but  put  them 
where  they  surely  won’t  be  overlooked 
in  the  freezer. 

The  ground  hamburger  may  be  made 
into  patties  and  packed  in  layers  in 
cartons  with  two  layers  of  cellophane 
between  layers  of  meat.  The  carton 
needs  either  a  lining  or  overwrap  of 
cellophane,  pliofilm  or  other  suitable 
moisture-vaporproof  material  to  pre¬ 
vent  drying  out  and  exposure  to  air. 

One  of  the  most  important  points 
is  to  get  the  ground  meat  into  the 
freezer  as  promptly  as  possible.  Ground 
meat — raw  or  cooked— is  too  often  re¬ 
sponsible  for  food  poisoning  for  one  to 
be  careless  or  indifferent  in  handling  it. 
And  of  course  refreezing  of  thawed 
meat  is  out. 

By  the  way,  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  large  packing  companies  (a 
woman  whose  opinion  is  valued  by  all 
who  know  her)  says  that  anyone  who 
thinks  that  grinding  the  meat  twice 
makes  it  better  will  have  to  cope  with 
drier  hamburgers.  What  has  been  your 
experience  ? — G.W.H. 


It's 

lASTy  d, 
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It's 

WHOLESOME 
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«£&*«  dinner. 


SEND  label  any  Gorton  product 
for  more  than  100  deep  sea  rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Peiv  Fisheries,  Glou¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

r 


AT  Any  8  exposure  roll  film  de- 
qTIQ  veloped,  enlarged,  embossed 
and  placed  in  albums.  Reprints 
4  cents  each.  Over-night  service.  Re¬ 
turned  with  mailing  bag.  Send  coins  with 
film. 

ROYAL  PALM  PHOTO  SERVICE 

Box  1380,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Coufeh 
Due  to  a  Cold 


mi  cv’c Honey&Tar 

IvLCI  O  Cough  Compound 


WOOL  SKIRTS  .. .  55c;  2  for  98c 

LADIES  JACKETS  95c;  2  for  $1.50 

WORK  PANTS  - . . . . -  95c 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 

United  Mail  Order  Co.,  Dept.  12 
303  Cherry  Street,  New  York  2,  New  York 


JUST  OUT! 

Time-Money-Swving 
bargains  Coast  to 
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S'  S  S^tcfUXH 

SYNOPSlb 
In  the  year  1808,  among  the  settlers  in 
the  fertile  lands  in  central  New  York 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams.  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter’s  sister,  are  in 
love  with  Jim.  He,  however,  finds  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  forget  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of 
pique  with  Jim  marries  Henry  Kingman. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  Polly 
is  reported  ill.  Jim  visits  her  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  neighbor,  but  is  ordered  out 
of  the  cabin  by  her  husband.  On  his  way 
home,  exhausted  by  overwork  and  lack 
of  sleep,  Jim  falls  ill..  Hannah  comes  to 
his  aid,  and  for  the  first  time  he  rea¬ 
lizes  how  much  she  means  to  him. 

Eater  that  fall,  all  of  the  women  of  the 
settlement  gather  at  the  Marvin  home¬ 
stead  for  an  apple-paring  bee,  followed 
by  a  big  outdoor  supper  at  which  they 
are  joined  by  the  men.  Among  some  late 
arrivals,  Asa  Williams  is  startled  to  re¬ 
cognize  his  former  sweetheart,  Martha 
Ball. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

(Continued  from  last  issue ) 
HORTLY  afterwards  the  Ball  party 
took  their  leave,  and  immediately  the 
spirits  of  the  remaining  guests  rose  and 
there  was  much  rough  and  tumble 
humor  and  laughter. When  the  fun  was 
at  its  height,  Esther  Marvin  stood  up 
at  her  end  of  the  long  table  and  clap¬ 
ped  her  hands.  It  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  talk  and  laughter  died  down 
but  when  they  finally  ceased,  she  be¬ 
gan  to  speak: 

“In  the  long  ago  days  in  Connecticut, 
my  mother  used  to  take  me  on  her  knee 
in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  sing  the 
old  songs  to  me,  and  I  remember,  too, 
how  as  she  went  about  her  household 
duties  she  used  to  sing.  But  now  it 
seems  as  though  I  never  hear  anybody 
singing  any  more.  I  think  I  miss  that 
more  than  anything  else  in  this  wilder¬ 
ness  country.  So  I  have  hoped  for  a  long 
time  that  some  time  when  we  were  to¬ 
gether  for  these  bees  we  could  have 
a  little  music.  Perhaps  one  reason  why 
we  haven’t  had  any  before  is  that  we 
haven’t  had  anybody  who  could  play 
for  us.  But  now  we  have.  I  told  Jim 
Miller  that  he  couldn’t  come  to  our 
party  tonight  unless  he  brought  his 
violin.  So  now,  with  Jim  to  help  us, 
would  you  like  to  try  to  sing  some  of 
the  songs  that  our  mothers  used  to 
sing?” 

There  was  a  general  nodding  of 
heads  around  the  table  and,  without 
further  urging,  Jim  got  his  violin  down 
and  asked: 

“What’ll  it  be?” 

Nate  Williams  spoke  up: 

“About  thirty  years  ago — to  be  ex¬ 
act  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1779 — Joel 
Decker  and  I,  with  hundreds  of  other 
soldiers  and  scouts,  were  camping  at 
the  foot  of  Otsego  Lake  waiting  for 
word  from  John  Sullivan  to  start  down 
the  Susquehanna  and  meet  him  for  the 
long  march  up  into  this  Genesee  coun¬ 
try.  On  that  Fourth  of  July  we  had  a 
little  celebration,  and  after  we  had 
sung  several  songs,  a  young  fellow  by 


the  name  of  Bradley  stepped  out  of  the 
ranks  and  led  us  in  “Yankee  Doodle.” 
Well,  by  golly,  how  we  did  sing!  We 
made  the  forests  ring  with  2,000  men 
singing.  I’ve  never  forgotten  it.  Let’s 
do  it  again.” 

Jim’s  violin  picked  up  the  strain  and 
suddenly  they  were  all  singing  that 
lively,  foolish  old  tune,  sung  first  on 
American  soil  at  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord: 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp, 
Along  with  Cap’n  Goodwin, 

And  there  we  saw  the  men  and  boys, 
As  thick  as  hasty  puddin’! 

When  it  came  to  the  chorus,  every 
member  of  the  party  was  pounding  the 
table : 

Yankee  Doodle,  keep  it  up, 

Yankee  Doodle  dandy, 

Mind  the  music  and  the  step 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

To  everybody’s  surprise,  Joel  Decker 
got  up: 

“I  know  a  Minute  Man  song,  too,” 
he  exclaimed.  “It’s  called  Chester. 
You’ve  sung  it,  Nate — all  of  the  Con¬ 
tinentals  sung  it.” 

“Yes,”  said  Jim  Miller,  “doesn’t  it 
go  something  like  this?”  He  played  a 
few  strains. 

“That’s  it,”  cried  the  old  man. 
“Sing„it  Joel!  Sing  it!”  demanded 
the  crowd,  and  in  a  quavering  voice  old 
Joel  sang: 

Let  tyrants  shake  their  iron  rods, 

And  slav’ry  clank  her  galling  chains. 
We  fear  them  not — we  trust  in  God, 
New  England’s  God  forever  reigns. 

There  was  loud  applause. 

“That’s  just  fine,”  said  Esther  Mar¬ 
vin,  “but  now  let’s  sing  something  we 
all  can  sing.  What  about  Weevily 
Wheat?” 

“Good!  Good!”  called  Abigail  Heath. 
“1  danced  to  that  lively  tune  many 
a  time  back  home.” 

“Yes,  we  all  know  it,”  shouted  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  party.  “Let’s  sing 
it!” 

Again  Jim’s  violin  led  the  way: 

I  don’t  want  none  of  your  weevily 
wheat, 

I  don’t  want  none  of  your  barley, 

I  want  some  flour  and  half  an  hour 
To  bake  a  cake  for  Charlie  .  .  . 

The  higher  up  the  cherry  tree, 

The  riper  grows  the  cherry; 

The  more  you  hug  and  kiss  the  girls, 
The  sooner  they  will  marry. 

Take  her  by  the  lily  white  hand, 

And  lead  her  like  a  pigeon, 

Make  her  dance  to  “Weevily  Wheat,” 
And  scatter  her  religion.  .  . 

If  you  love  me  like  I  love  you, 

We’ll  have  no  time  to  tarry, 

We’ll  have  the  old  folks  flying  around, 
Fixing  for  us  to  marry. 

There  was  a  pause  while  the  folks 
caught  their  breath.  Then  Jim  started 
to  play  softly  a  few  bars,  and  suddenly 
stopped: 

“Know  what  that  was?”  he  inquired. 
“Yes,”  said  Hannah  Williams,  look¬ 


ing  at  him  intently,  “that  was  Thomas 
Moore’s  Believe  Me,  If  All  These  En¬ 
dearing  Young  Charms.” 

“Right  you  are,  Hannah,”  answered 
Jim.  “One  of  my  favorites.  It’s  too  bad 
that  the  words  of  many  of  our  good  old 
tunes  are  silly.  But  Tom  Moore  was  a 
poet  and  one  of  his  greatest  was  Be¬ 
lieve  Me.  Let  me  quote  a  little  of  it 
and  then  we’ll  sing  it,  thinking  as  we 
sing  of  what  the  words  really  mean: 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young 
charms 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  today 
Were  to  change  by  tomorrow,  and  fleet 
in  my  arms, 

Like  fairy  gifts  fading  away: 

Thou  would 'st  still  be  adored,  as  this 
moment  thou  art, 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will; 

And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  ff 
my  heart 

Will  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are 
thine  own, 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear, 
That  the  fervor  and  faith  of  a  soul  can 
be  known, 

To  which  Time  will  but  make  thee 
more  dear; 

No,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never 
forgets, 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close; 

As  the  sunflower  turns  to  her  god  when 
he  sets, 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when 
he  rose. 

They  sang,  and  when  they  finished 
there  was  a  lump  in  many  a  throat. 
Then  Jim  struck  up  a  lively  tune,  The 
White  Cockade,  another  of  the  pieces 
played  at  Concord  Bridge  when  the 
Minute  Men  rallied  in  defense  of  the 
colonies.  As  usual,  it  set  hearts  to 
beating  a  little  faster  and  feet  to  tap¬ 
ping: 

Will  you  come  with  me,  fair  maid 
To  wear  the  hat  with  the,  white  cock¬ 
ade, 

And  on  your  cloak  you  shall  wear  a 
star, 

When  the  drums  strike  up  a  point  of 
war. 

T  HESE  SONGS  are  all  right,”  said 
Fanny  Moses  after  the  last  verse  was 
sung,  “but  I  like  the  old  hymns.  They’re 
comforting.” 

Several  of  the  others  nodded. 

“Yes,  let’s  sing  a  hymn.” 

“All  right,  what’ll  it  be?”  inquired 
Jim.  “Here’s  one  that  mother  used  to 
sing  when  she  was  particularly 
troubled  and  needed  help.  I  think  you’ll 
all  recognize  it  when  I  play  a  few  bars, 
but  raise  your  hands  anyway  and  we’ll 


THANKFULNESS 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

This  is  Autumn  wealth  untold: 

Maples  flaming;  bronze  and  gold 
Elms  against  the  clear  blue  sky; 

An  orchard  where  ripe  apples  lie 
Half  hidden  by  the  uncut  grass; 
Crimson  sumac,  sassafras. 

And  classic  oaks  that  overlook 
Smoky  asters  by  the  brook; 

Orange  bittersweet,  corn  in  shocks; 
In  my  garden  lingering  phlox. 

Harvest  gathered,  harvests  stored. 
Infinite  blessings  of  the  Lord. 

Why  should  the  heart  held  any  less 
Than  a  deep,  abiding  thankfulness? 
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see  how  many  do.” 

He  began  to  play  and  it  was  only  a 
minute  until  most  of  the  hands  in  the 
group  went  up  and  voices  began  to 
hum  and  sing  the  old  favorite. 

“All  right,”  said  Jim,  “let’s  go  back 
to  the  beginning  and  sing  it  properly. 
It’s  particularly  appropriate  to  this 
time  and  place.” 

Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 

Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast, 
And  our  eternal  home . 

Before  the  hills  in  order  stood, 

And  earth  received  her  frame, 

From  everlasting  thou  art  God, 

To  endless  years  the  same. 

A  thousand  ages  in  Thy  sight 
Are  like  an  evening  gone, 

Short  as^he  watch  that  ends  the  night 
Before  the  rising  sun.  .  .  . 

Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 

Be  Thou  our  guard  while  troubles  last, 
And  our  eternal  home. 

AlDL  DURING  the  singing,  Asa  sat 
quietly,  taking  no  part,  sunk  in  con¬ 
flicting  thoughts.  It  was  a  long  time 
since  he  had  seen  Martha  Ball  and  he 
had  thought  that  he  would  never  see 
her  again.  Now  that  he  had  seen  her,  he 
was  confused.  What  was  love,  anyway? 
Back  home  in  Columbia  County  he  had 
thought  he  was  in  love  with  Martha. 
For  days  he  was  nearly  sick  after  part¬ 
ing  with  her.  Then  he  had  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  Polly  Stevens.  But  had  he 
been  in  love  with  her?  He  didn’t  know. 
If  he  didn’t  love  Martha,  why  had  he 
taken  such  a  instant  dislike  to  Charles 
Carson,  who  had  had  the  privilege  of 
being  with  her  all  the  way  up  the  long 
trail?  Or  would  he  have  disliked  Car- 
son  anyway  ?  Love  was  certainly  a 
puzzle. 

Maybe  Joel  Decker  was  right.  Wo¬ 
men  mixed  a  feller  all  up.  Better  leave 
them  alone. 

But  the  music  was  getting  under  his 
skin.  Jim  could  make  a  fellow  feel  sad 
with  that  fiddle.  Wished  he’d  play 
something  lively  or  else  quit. 

Then  the  attention  of  Asa  and  all 
the  rest  of  them  was  diverted,  for  a 
new  voice  had  been  added  to  the  sing¬ 
ing,  a  hoarse,  discordant  voice,  com¬ 
ing  from  no  one  at  the  table  but  from 
someone  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 
In  a  moment  the  singer  staggered  into 
the  firelight  and  in  full  view  or  every¬ 
one.  It  was  Henry  Kmgman  and  he  was 
drunk. 

“Heerd  you  was  havin’  a  party. 
Thought  I’d  come,”  he  muttered. 

Everybody  stared,  except  John  Mar¬ 
vin,  who,  with  typical  pioneer  hospi¬ 
tality,  jumped  up  and  said: 

“That’s  fine,  Henry.  Maybe  there’s 
a  little  something  left  here  to  eat.  Come 
over  and  set.” 

Kingman  walked  unsteadily  to  the 
table,  and  some  of  the  women,  led  by 
Esther  Marvin,  hastened  to  put  food 
before  him.  He  began  to  eat,  mutter¬ 
ing,  and  the  group  took  up  their  sing¬ 
ing  again.  But  the  spirit  of  the  music 
was  gone,  for  Jim  was  now  playing 
indifferently.  The  coming  of  Kingman 
had  stirred  up  all  his  old  unhappiness 
about  Polly. 

Partially  sobered  by  the  time  he  fin¬ 
ished  eating,  Kingman  swung  around 
on  the  bench  facing  the  fire  as  the 
others  were,  and  said,  in  his  bullying 
manner: 

“Me,  I  don’t  take  to  hiilksop  songs. 
I’ll  sing  ye  a  song  that’s  got  some  life 
an’  spirit  to  it.” 

Some  of  the  men  laughed  and  clap¬ 
ped  and  called  "Go  ahead!”  Whereupon 
in  a  husky  voice,  he  sang: 

If  the  ocean  was  whiskey 
And  I  was  a  duck, 

I’d  swim  to  the  bottom 
And  never  come  up. 

Oh  whiskey,  old  whiskey 
How  sleepy  I  feel; 

Oh  whiskey,  old  whiskey, 

How  sleepy  I  feel! 
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I’ve  no  wife  to  quarrel  with, 

No  babies  to  bawl, 

The  best  way  of  living 
Is  no  wife  at  all. 

Needless  to  say,  Jim  was  not  accom¬ 
panying  him.  As  Kingman  sang,  the 
crowd  became  uneasy,  particularly 
when  he  sang  the  last  verse.  The  song 
over,  Kingman  got  to  his  feet  and,  be¬ 
fore  anyone  realized  his  intent,  start¬ 
ed  roaring  out  a  bawdy  tavern  song. 
The  settlers  were  accustomed  to  strong 
language,  but  this  was  too  much  com¬ 
ing  from  a  man  whom  no  one  respected. 
Several  began  to  shout:  “Sit  down!” 
But  this  only  encouraged  the  bully  and 
he  kept  on  shouting  the  filthy  song 
until  several  of  the  men  grabbed  him 
by  the  arms,  walked  him  off  into  the 
forest,  and  told  him  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  keep  going.  When  they  re¬ 
turned,  Jim  rose  and  said,  quietly: 

“Maybe,  folks,  we’d  better  have 
something  to  take  the  taste  of  that 
out  of  our  mouths.” 

Standing  where  the  flickering  flames 
of  the  fire  played  across  his  face,  he 
started  to  play  softly  and  dreamily. 
Instantly,  the  talking  and  all  move¬ 
ment  ceased  as  they  listened  and  were 
carried  back  to  the  homes  they  had 
known  in  childhood  and  that  now 
seemed  so  far  away. 

Watching  the  quiet,  absorbed  face  of 
the  man  she  loved,  it  seemed  to  Han¬ 
nah  Williams  that  her  heart  would 
come  right  up  in  her  throat  and  choke 
her.  In  spirit,  she  reached  yearning 
arms  toward  him.  As  if  conscious  of 
that  reaching  out  of  her  spirit,  Jim 
raised  his  head  and,,  looking  across  the 
others  directly  toward  where  she  stood 
in  the  background,  he  played  for  her 
and  for  all  the  love  that  exists  between 
man  and  woman. 

As  he  listened,  Asa’s  tempestuous 
heart  was  calmed.  Some  way,  some¬ 
how,  the  music  told  his  receptive  spirit 
that  everything  would  come  out  all 
right.  He  didn’t  even  know,  he  thought, 
whether  or  not  he  loved  Martha  Ball. 
He  couldn’t  trust  himself  to  judge.  But 
he  did  know  that  if  he  could  just  have 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  Jim  Millet’ 
playing  that  fiddle  often  enough,  the 
music  would  resolve  his  difficulties  and 
tell  him  what  to  do,  as  it  was  telling 
him  now  that  the  old  world,  in  spite  of 
its  problems,  was  a  good  place  to  live 
in,  especially  when  one  was  young  and 
had  all  his  life  in  this  new  country 
ahead  of  him. 

And  so  it  was  with  all  of  them — 
these  rough,  hard-working  men  and 
women,  trying  to  live  and  love  and 
work  out  their  fortunes  in  this  new 
land.  To  each,  the  music  of  the  violin 
recalled  memories  of  what  had  been 
and  inspired  dreams  of  what  was  to  be. 

Suddenly  the  violin  was  silent  and 
Jim  spoke  softly: 

“It’s  getting  late  and  maybe  it’s  fit¬ 
ting  now  that  we  sing  together  Robert 
Burns’  song  of  everlasting  friendship. 

Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

They  rose,  joined  hands  in  a  circle 
around  the  fire,  and  poured  out  their 
hearts  in  “Should  auld  acquaintance  be 
forgot  .  . 

CHAPTER  XX 

PEW  DAYS  later  Jim  Miller  came 
riding  up  through  the  clearing. 
Hannah,  alone  in  the  cabin,  was  watch¬ 
ing  him  from  the  open  door.  Jim  rode 
around  the  house  to  the  little  barn, 
took  care  of  his  horse,  and  came  in. 

“Tlie  chestnuts  are  dropping,  Han- 
nah,”  he  said,  “and  the  sun  is  shining 
back  on  the  hills.  Let’s  go  for  a  long 
walk.” 

“Let’s!”  she  said  in  quick  agreement. 
Soon  they  were  heading  up  the  slope 
with  their  baskets  toward  an  open 
place  near  the  top  of  the  ridge  where 
Jim  knew  there  were  some  chestnut 
ti’ces.  After  they  had  filled  their  bas¬ 
ils  with  the  nuts  which  almost  cov- 
ered  the  ground  under  the  great  spread. 

trees,  they  went  on  to  another 
°Pen  place  and  sat  down.  Looking  east¬ 
ward  across  tlie  great  valley  of  the 


Genesee,  they  amused  themselves  by 
locating  their  own  cabin  and  those  of 
their  settler  friends.  Then,  impressed 
and  somewhat  awed  by  the  beauty 
around  them,  they  became  quiet.  The 
sun  was  warm  on  their  backs  and  Na¬ 
ture  spread  before  them  a  gorgeous 
patchwork  of  colors,  as  if  she  knew 
that  this  was  her  last  chance  for  pro¬ 
digality  before  winter  closed  in.  Down 
the  slope  in  front  of  them  blazed  the 
bright  hues  of  the  maples  and  other 
hardwoods,  contrasting  with  the  ever¬ 
greens.  The  insect  world  buzzed  and 
hummed  and  crickets  added  their  minor 
chords  to  the  diapason. 

Jim  reached  over  and  took  Hannah’a 
hand  and  held  it  between  both  of  his. 

“A  little  hand,”  he  said,  gently,  “and 
a  beautiful  hand,  made  more  beautiful 
to  me  because  it  is  hardened  by  work 
for  those  you  love.” 

Shyly  she  pulled  it  back,  and  said: 

“I’ve  always  loved  your  hands,  Jim 
— hands  that  go  about  the  world  help¬ 
ing  people  who  are  sick.” 

He  recovered  her  hand,  put  an  arm 
around  her  waist  and  pulled  her  close 
to  his  side.  She  did  not  resist,  but 
neither  did  she  respond. 

“Hannah,”  he  said,  “for  a  long  time 
I’ve  been  going  to  ask  you  to  marry 
me.” 

He  looked  into  her  upturned  face, 
then  down  across  the  blazing  forest, 
and  said,  huskily: 

“And  this  seems  to  be  the  right 
place.” 

Hannah  sat  motionless  until  he  bent 
his  head  to  kiss  her  on  the  mouth. 

“Wait,  Jim!”  she  said,  drawing  back, 
“you  haven’t  said  that  you  love  me.” 

“You  know  I  love  you,”  he  said,  but 
the  words  were  a  little  slow  in  coming 
and  Hannah  was  quick  to  notice  it. 
Withdrawing »  her  hand,  she  moved 
slightly  away  from  him. 

“Let’s  talk,”  she  said. 

A  little  hurt,  Jim  said,  shortly: 

“What  more  is  there  for  me  to  say?” 

“Nothing,  maybe,”  she  agreed.  “But 
this  is  an  important  occasion  for  both 
of  us.  A  woman  knows  things,  Jim, 
without  their  being  put  into  words.  I 
know  how  you  felt  toward  Polly 
Stevens.” 

She  turned  and  looked  directly  into 
his  face,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears, 
and  said,  vehemently: 

“Jim  Miller,  I  love  you  as  I  have 
never  loved  another  being  on  earth  and 
as  I  can  never  love  anyone  else!” 

He  reached  for  her  hand  again,  but 
again  she  restrained  him: 

“I  know  that  you  think  you  love  me, 
but  that’s  not  enough,  I  want  all  of 
you  or  nothing.” 

As  he  looked  at  her  and  listened  to 
her  vehement  declaration  of  love,  Jim 
suddenly  realized  that  until  this  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  not  known  Hannah,  a  girl 
whose  very  quietness  hid  her  strength 
of  character,  her  innate  loveliness.  He 
thought  of  the  pioneer  blood  that  flow¬ 
ed  in  her  veins,  of  her  mother  and 
father  and  the  preceding  generations 
that  had  helped  to  make  her  what  she 
was.  He  had  lost  one  girl;  this  one  he 
would  not  lose!  And  yet  he  must  be 
honest.  He  never  could  be  anything  but 
honest  with  Hannah,  as  she  was  with 
him. 

“My  darling,”  he  said,  tenderly,  and 
saw  her  cheeks  flush  and  her  eyes 
glow  at  that  term  of  endearment,  “it 
is  not  given  to  man  to  be  as  sure  of 
himself  and  his  heart  as  women  appar¬ 
ently  are.  You  live  closer  to  the  emo¬ 
tions,  closer  to  the  heart  of  things.  You 
are  the  mothers  of  the  race  and  you 
know  things  through  intuition.  But  we 
have  to  grope  through  darkness  with 
the  slower  processes  of  reasoning.  I 
guess  you  are  right.  I  did  love  Polly, 
and  maybe  she  has  a  piece  of  my  heart 
yet — I  don’t  know.  I  know  I  am  ter¬ 
ribly,  terribly  sorry  for  her.  But,  dar¬ 
ling,  can’t  you  see  that  maybe  love  is 
divisible  and  grows  larger  through  the 
very  dividing?  Polly  Stevens  has  gone 
out  of  my  life,  but  you,  thank  God, 
have  come  into  it.  Make  no  mistake,” 


he  added,  emphatically,  “you  are  com¬ 
ing  into  it.  I  do  love  you,  with  a  love 
that  shall  abide  forever.” 

He  took  her  hand  again  and  they 
sat  looking  solemnly  at  the  beauty  be¬ 
low  them.  Then  suddenly  he  felt  warm 
arms  around  his  neck,  a  face  against 
his  own,  lips  on  his. 

“That’s  enough,  Jim,”  said  Hannah, 
happily.  “That’s  all  I  wanted.  I  am 
yours  forever  or  for  as  long  as  you 
want  me.” 

They  were  gay  then.  How  could  they 
be  otherwise  with  the  joy  of  their  be¬ 
trothal  in  the  setting  that  Nature  had 
provided  for  it?  And  after  a  while 
they  picked  up  their  forgotten  chest¬ 
nuts  and,  hand  and  hand,  went  trip¬ 
ping  down  through  the  forest  to  tell 
Nate  and  Constant  of  their  great  joy. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


THE  SACRIFICE 

“From  now  on,”  said  Johnny  to  his 
mother  one  morning,  “I’d  like  three 
bowls  of  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  for 
breakfast.  It’s  the  swellest  hot  cereal 
I  ever  tasted!” 

“All  right,”  said  his  mother,  and  got 
him  a  third  bowlful  when  he  finished 
his  second. 

Half  way  through  he  slowed  down. 
He  couldn’t  hold  any  more— but  his 
mother  pretended  she  didn’t  notice. 
Next  morning  she  again  offered  him 
a  third. 

He  sighed  and  said,  “You  know. 
Mummy,  I  think  I’ll  give  up  the  third 
bowlful  for  Lent.” 


YOU  KNOW  THIS  RED  BAIL . 


Long-wearing  quality 


Yes,  to  outsmart  the  weatherman  and 


keep  your  feet  snugly  warm  and  dry  it 
will  pay  you  to  look  for  the  Red  Ball,  for 
more  than  fifty  years  the  symbol  of  hon¬ 
est  values  in  rubber  footwear.  Ball-Band 
footwear  is  famous  for  smart  style  .  . . 
for  fit  and  comfort .  . .  and  for  longer 
wear.  To  save  your  shoes,  and  keep 
healthy  and  comfortable  get  Ball-Band 
at  the  store  that  displays  the  Red  Ball. 

BALL- BAND 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MF6.  CO. 

Mishawaka,  Indiana 


BALL-BAND  BOOT— Costs  less  be¬ 
cause  it  wears  longer.  Correct  fit¬ 
ting,  easy  walking  special  BALL- 
BAND  construction. 


Sanslip — Tough  for  extra  long 
service,  high  front  for  greater 
protection,  holds  on  in  the  mud. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff  Bi?  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


HENEVER  ACTION  takes 
place  in  any  field  of  work, 
confusion  usually  results 
for  a  while. 

This  summer,  in  the  field 
of  preserving  forage  there  has  been 
more  action  by  scientists  at  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  by  designers  with  farm 
equipment  companies,  and  by  farmers 
than  has  ever  taken  place  before.  As 
a  result  there  is  a  lot  of  confusion. 

As  I  view  it,  this  is  all  to  the  good. 
Out  of  the  confusion  someone- — most 
likely  an  ingenious  farmer,  and  next 
most  likely  some  practical  equipment 
designer — is  going  to  come  up  with 
some  improved  grass  and  hay  harvest¬ 
ing  and  storing  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Real  Answer 

Of  course,  the  real  answer  to  any 
improvement  in  grass  and  hay  harvest, 
ing  lies  in  what  I  call  the  “manger 
quality.”  We  must  strive  to  have  for¬ 
age  for  our  livestock,  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  season,  which  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  approximates  the  quality  of  the 
best  pasture  grass.  Next,  we  must  be 
able  to  harvest  and  store  this  kind  of 
feed  with  a  very  minimum  of  invest¬ 
ment.  Finally,*  we  must  do  the  job 
cheaply  and  without  hand  labor. 

Roughly  these  specifications  are 
what  everyone  who  is  working  at  the 
problem  of  harvesting  and  storing  for¬ 
age  for  livestock  has  in  mind.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  there  are  too  many  experi¬ 
menters  who  do  not  keep  in  mind  all 
of  the  time  all  three  of  the  specifica¬ 
tions — quality,  minimum  investment, 
and  lowest  possible  cost. 

Also  the  conditions — weather,  size  of 
operation,  kind  of  forage  crop  handled 
— are  variables  which  add  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  confusion  and  send  investigators 
off  on  tangents. 

A  Silage  Bank 

Into  this  general  confusion,  I  want 
to  throw  a  new  idea.  I’ll  call  it  a  silage 
“bank.”  Back  when  Henry  Wallace  was 
plugging  for  his  ever-normal  granary, 
I  wrote  that  an  ever-normal  haymow 
was  just  as  important. 

I  quickly  forgot  about  an  ever-nor¬ 
mal  haymow  when  I  learned  how  rap¬ 
idly  hay  deteriorates  in  feeding  quality 
when  it  is  stored  for  more  than  one 
season. 

Now,  for  a  reserve  supply  of  forage 
on  farms,  I’m  wondering  about  an  ever- 
normal  silo — or  a  “bank  of  silage” — 
stored  in  the  ground  where  it  can’t 
burn  up  or  blow  down,  and  where 
there’s  no  insurance  or  upkeep  bill 
on  it. 

If  there’s  anything  to  the  idea  of 
holding  silage  over  from  year  to  year 
as  a  reserve  forage  supply,  some  alert 
experiment  station  like  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  or  Wisconsin  ought  to  start  find¬ 
ing  out  this  winter  how  much  grass 
silage  deteiiorates  from  year  to  year 
when  stored  both  in  tower  and  trench 
silos. 

My  guess  is  that  the  deterioration 
won’t  be  very  great  and  that  grass  sil¬ 
age  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best  way 
to  keep  reserve  stocks  of  forage  on 
hand  on  many  farms. 

CUSTOM  RAISED  HEIFERS 

A  couple  of  farms  in  the  groups  with 
which  I  keep  in  close  touch  have  start¬ 
ed  an  interesting  new  project  this  fall. 
They  have  begun  the  custom,  raising  of 


heifer  calves. 

The  calves  are  furnished  these  farms 
at  the  bob-calf  market  by  dairymen 
who  want  them  raised  and  who  plan  to 
buy  them  back  when  they  are  ready  to 
freshen. 

In  return  for  selecting  the  calves  and 
sending  them  to  the  farms  where  they 
are  to  be  raised,  the  dairyman  who 
supplies  them  has  the  first  refusal  of 
them  at  whatever  price  is  put  on  them 
when  they  are  sold  as  two-year-olds 
about  to  freshen. 

The  thinking  behind  this  plan  is  that 
it  will  save  for  raising  a  great  many 
superior  heifer  calves  which  might 
otherwise  be  killed  because  the  dairy¬ 
man  who  owns  their  dams  doesn’t 
raise  any  calves.  However,  he  can  put 
his  own  ear  tags  in  calves  he  thinks 
he  would  like  to  own  some  day,  and 
from  then  on  deal  with  the  farms 
which  raise  the  animals  on  the  basis  of 
an  animal  of  known  background. 

The  dairymen  who  have  gone  into 
this  scheme  tell  me  that  they  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day,  two  years  hence,  when 
they  can  buy  and  sell  first-calf  heifers 
simply  by  calling  out  the  ear  tag  num¬ 
bers  to  each  other. 

HORSE  vs.  DEER 

A  few  years  ago  on  a  level  stretch 
on  the  0-6  Ranch,  near  Alpine,  Texas, 
a  party  of  us  raced  a  bunch  of  ante¬ 
lope  in  a  car.  If  the  speedometer  was 
right,  they  were  doing  about  45  miles 
an  hour  when  they  veered  away  from 
us. 

In  response  to  my  question  as  to 
whether  a  good  horse  could  catch  a 
deer,  my  friend  Ervin  Mitchell  of  Ros¬ 
well,  New  Mexico,  contributes  the  fal¬ 
lowing: 

Mitchell’s  Letter 

“Dear  Mr.  Babcock:  Anent  your  re¬ 
marks  about  chasing  the  deer  on  horse¬ 
back. 

“I  believe  that  your  doe  was  not  run¬ 
ning  to  the  full  on  account  of  her  fawn. 
Out  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  deer  are 
at  least  nearly  as  fast  as  the  antelope, 
and  over  a  half  mile  course  I  believe  the 
deer  would  outdistance  the  antelope. 


“My  friend,  Tom  Clayton,  on  his  Separ 
ranch  near  Lordsburg,  N.  M.,  will  take  a 
good  horse  of  the  Quarter  type  and  rope 
antelope  after  a  chase  of  a  quarter  to  a 
half  mile  over  flat  country.  The  antelope 
can  run  in  excess  of  fifty  miles  per 
hour  for  a  very  short  distance,  but  cannot 
maintain  the  pace. 

“While  attending  New  Mexico  Military 
Academy  some  years  ago,  we  had  a  very 
interesting  race  between  a  track  man  who 
could  do  the  100  yard  dash  in  ten  seconds 
and  a  fine  polo  mare  named  Grey  Ghost 
(the  fastest  starter  I  have  seen.)  The 
sprinter  was  passed  by  the  mare  at  about 
82  yards,  and  the  mare  crossed  the  finish 
line  a  good  twelve  yards  ahead  of  the 
sprinter.  I  remember  this  quite  well  as  it 
cost  me  §3.00.” 

LEGUME  FERTILIZER 

«» 

In  the  Inlet  Valley  there  are  pretty 
good  indications  this  season  that  we 
have  learned  something  about  how  to 
fertilize  stands  of  ladino  clover  and 
alfalfa  and  make  them  last  longer. 

At  Sunnygables  at  least  it  seems  to 
pay  not  to  manure  our  alfalfa-brome 
grass  stands  which  we  use  for  both 
silage  and  hay  and  our  ladino-brome 
grass  stands,  which  we  call  our  “triple- 
threat  crop  because  we  can  use  it  for 
grass  silage,  hay,  or  pasture. 

Manuring  the  alfalfa-brome  stands 
seems  to  bring  on  the  brome  and  run 
out  the  alfalfa.  Manuring  the  ladino- 
brome  seems  to  destroy  the  palatability 
of  the  crop  for  pasture  during  much 
of  the  season  after  the  manure  is  ap¬ 
plied. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  fields 
growing  either  ladino  or  alfalfa  in  mix. 
tures  which  we  have  top  dressed  with 
3  or  4  cwt.  of  0-19-19  or  0-20-20  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  the  fall  have  shown,  this  sea¬ 
son,  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
yield  of  the  ladino  and  the  alfalfa  over 
last  year. 

In  fact,  we  have  one  12-acre  field  of 
alfalfa  and  brome  which  we  came  near 
not  top  dressing  last  fall  because  we 
thought  it  ought  to  be  plowed  up.  It 
has  made  this  season  the  heaviest  yield 
and  the  highest  percentage  of  alfalfa 
in  the  crop  of  any  year  since  it  was 
seeded. 

Of  course,  we  are  feeling  our  way 
with  this  kind  of  top  dressing  because 
it  costs  money.  But  at  least  this  sea¬ 
son  our  expenditures  seem  to  have  been 
justified. 

GRAZING  WHEAT 

Last  fall,  we  put  in  a  12-acre  field 
of  wheat  in  late  August.  During  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  well  into 
October,  we  grazed  this  field  with 


calves.  Of  course  the  calves — they  were 
four  to  six  months  old — did  splendidly. 
We  had  our  doubts,  however,  about 
what  they  might  be  doing  to  the  wheat. 

To  our  relief  this  particular  field  of 
wheat  came  on  in  fine  shape  this  spring 
and  made  about  40  bus.  to  the  acre. 
This  is  a  good  crop  for  us  and  we  had 
only  one  field  which  did  appreciably 
better. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  last 
fall,  we  sowed  a  10-acre  field  to  wheat 
in  early  August  this  year,  and  seeded 
alfalfa  and  brome  at  the  same  time. 
Our  idea  is  that  as  the  stock  grazes 
off  the  wheat,  it  will  press  in  the  grass 
seeding  and  give  it  a  good  start  this 
fall. 

This  field  is  very  weedy.  We  count  on 
getting  the  weeds  up  and  letting  the 
frost  kill  them  as  one  way  of  cleaning 
up  the  land.  We  are  now  grazing  this 
field  and  it  looks  as  though  it  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  lot  of  pasture  this  fall. 

We  have  another  idea  about  this 
pasture.  If  the  wheat — which  was 
lightly  seeded — does  not  come  on  to 
make  a  good  crop  next  spring,  maybe 
the  alfalfa  and  brome  grass  seeding 
will,  and  the  whole  mixture  can  be  cut 
for  grass  silage  when  the  wheat  is  in 
the  milk  or  soft  dough  stage. 

OATS  MAKE  COMEBACK 

As  late  as  five  or  six  years  ago, 
most  of  us  who  live  in  the  Iniet  Val¬ 
ley  had  decided  that  it  wasn’t  much 
use  trying  to  grow  oats.  They  rusted, 
they  lodged  and  they  killed  out  the 
grass  seeding.  They  didn’t  yield. 

Now  all  this  has  changed.  The  new 
varieties,  Clinton  and  Mohawk,  and  the 
old  Erbans  have  given  us  splendid 
crops  (40  to  60  bus.  of  grain  to  the 
acre)  and  a  lot  of  straw  which  we  need 
for  bedding.  They’ve  stood  up  well,  too. 

We  are  all  happy  about  this  and  even 
if  all  the  experiment  stations  in  the 
country  should  join  in  proving  that 
farmers  should  not  grow  oats,  some  of 
us  would  keep  on  trying  because  of  the 
way  all  kinds  of  livestock  respond  when 
fed  this  grain. 


On  an  experimental  basis,  we  have  in¬ 
vested  in  the  piece  of  equipment  shown 
below,  it  is  a  combination  grass  seeder 
and  cultipacker.  The  grass  seed  is  sown 
from  two  seed  boxes,  one  of  which  has  a 
forced  feed  for  sowing  light,  bulky  grass 
seed  like  brome.  The  grass  seeds  fall  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sets  of  rollers  which  do  the 
cultipacking.  Thus  they  always  fall  on 
compact  ground  and  are  pressed  into  this 
firm  seed-bed  by  the  rollers  which  follow. 
We  hope  the  machine  will  both  save  time 
and  give  us  more  even  catches  of  grass 
seed. 
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PROMOTION:  Dr.  Paul  E.  New¬ 
man,  Director  of  Dairy  Research 
for  the  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc., 
Cayuga,  New  York,  since  1944,  has 
been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Company.  Dr.  Newman  joined  the 
Beacon  Milling  Company  as  dairy 
specialist  in  1937.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Purdue,  has  a  Master’s  Degree 
in  Animal  Husbandry  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  a  Ph.D 
degree  in  Nutrition  from  Cornell 
University.  He  will  continue  to 
supervise  all  work  connected  with 
dairy  cattle  feeds,  including  the 
Beacon  Dairy  Research  Farm. 


SPRAYS— DUSTS:  Available  from 
ROHM  &  HAAS  Company's  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Sanitary  Chemicals  Divi¬ 
sion,  Washington  Square,  Philadel¬ 
phia  5,  Pa.,  are  three  folders  giving 
directions  for  the  use  of  sprays  and 
dusts  which  bear  the  trade  names 
of  "Dithane"  Z-78,  ''Rothane"  (DDD) 
and  "Cuprocide." 

MAKING  HOGS:  The  nears 

FOOD  COMPANY  of  Binghamton, 
New  York,  has  a  book  called  “Will 
These  Little  Piggies  Go  to  Market?” 
The  booklet  contains  a  hog  gesta¬ 
tion  table  and  gives  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  feeding  Minraltone  to 
hogs. 


JOBS:  New  machines  and  new 
techniques  make  jobs  rather  than 
unemployment.  THE  DUPONT  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
say  that  20,000  or  tneir  employees 
are  making  or  selling  things  which 
did  not  exist  or  were  not  produced 
commercially  in  1936.  These  jobs 
came  through  research.  Now  Du¬ 
pont  is  planning  a  thirty  million 
dollar  expansion  of  its  research 
laboratories  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
discoveries,  they  anticipate  that 
many  new  jobs  will  be  created. 

TOP-CHEWER:  A  Roto-Beater  to 
cut  up  potatoes  or  sugar  beet  tops 
before  digging  is  made  by  the 
OLSON  MANUFACTURING  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Boise,  Idaho.  Rubber 
beaters  which  rotate  at  800  revolu¬ 
tions  a  minute  cut  up  the  tops  and 
weeds.  The  Roto-Beater  is  driven 
from  the  power  take-off. 


Some  folks  say  you  should  cut 
weeds  to  k!ll  them;  others  say  to 
spray  them.  Now,  you  can  do  both 
at  the  same  time.  The  new  equip¬ 
ment  which  delivers  this  double 
knock-out  punch  has  just  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  JAMES  CUNNINGHAM, 
SON  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
is  designed  as  an  attachment  to 
work  on  the  Cunningham  Sickle  Bar 
Mower.  The  unit  mounts  four  spray 
nozzles  on  a  boom  directly  behind 
the  sickle  bar.  These  nozzles  shoot 
a  fan-type  spray  down  on  the 
freshly  cut  plant  across  the  sickle 
bar's  full  3-foot  width.  Chemicals 
are  carried  in  a  3'  2-gallon  pres¬ 
sure  tank  mounted  on  the  mower 
handle  bars. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


THIEVES  CAUGHT 
AND  FINED 

Recently  our  dog  began  to  bark 
about  4:30  in  the  morning.  We  got  up 
and  saw  a  car  pull  away.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  the  car  and  my  wife  called  the 
police.  We  lost  the  trail  but  finally 
found  it  by  seeing  some  feathers  where 
the  thieves  had  stopped  to  kill  the 
chickens.  We  located  the  house,  got  a 
search  warrant  and  found  the  chickens. 
There  were  two  men  and  they  were 
fined. 

In  recent  months  we  have  lost  over 
200  chickens.  If  a  few  thieves  such  as 
these  were  caught,  it  might  stop  some 
of  this  chicken  stealing. 

Editor’s  Note:  Had  these  thieves  re¬ 
ceived  a  prison  sentence  rather  than  a 
fine,  it  would  have  been  still  more  dis¬ 
couraging  for  others  who  are  tempted 
to  steal  chickens. 

—  A. A.  - 

"EASY  MONEY”  ARTIST 

Last  July  a  salesman  who  said  he  was 
representing  the  Co-op  Merchandisers, 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia  called  at  our  place. 
1  gave  him  an  order  amounting  to  $4.07 
which,  he  said,  would  reach  me  within 
a  few  days.  The  order  did  not  arrive  so 
I  wrote  them  about  it,  but  the  letter  came 
back  marked  ‘unclaimed.’  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  to  get  the  order  or  my 
money? 

In  an  attempt  to  be  of  service,  we 
wrote  to  the  Philadelphia  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau.  It  replied  that  no  such 
concern  was  listed  in  the  directory  and 
that  the  address  given  by  the  agent  is 
a  parking  lot.  The  Better  Business  Bur¬ 
eau  said  further  that  it  had  been  in¬ 
formed  that  a  man  calling  himself  L.  D. 
Swart  had  been  soliciting  business  in 
New  England  under  the  above  name.  If 
an  agent  claiming  to  represent  the  Co¬ 
op  Merchandisers,  Inc.,  should  call  at 
your  home,  we  would  suggest  that  you 
notify  the  police  immediately. 

—  A.  a.  — 

LONG  WAIT 

“In  April  I  sent  a  money  order  to  the 
Farmers  Outlet  of  Huntington  Station, 
New  York,  for  some  capons.  I  asked  for 
them  in  June  and  was  told  they  would  let 
me  know  when  they  would  be  shipped.  I 
cannot  use  the  capons  now  and  would  like 
to  have  my  money  refunded.” 

We  have  received  a  number  of  sim¬ 
ilar  letters  from  our  readers.  According 
to  our  records,  we  were  able  to  secure 
two  refunds  for  subscribers,  but  since 
then  complaints  referred  to  this  con¬ 
cern  have  been  unanswered  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  refunds  have  not  been 
made.  We  feel  that  you  are  entitled  to 
the  record  so  you  may  be  guided  by  ’t. 

— •  A.  A.  — 

DOG  OWNER  vs.  SHEEP 
RAISEli 

New  Jersey  sheep  growers  are  vital¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  Bunn  versus  Shaw 
case  where  a  court  has  awarded  $500 
in  costs  to  an  owner  of  two  dogs  shot 
while  chasing  sheep  on  posted  land.  The 
dog  owner  lost  the  first  case;  it  was  ap¬ 
pealed  and  the  dog  owner  won.  The 
New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  intends  to 
appeal  the  case  to  higher  courts,  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  verdict  denies  the  right  of 
a  farmer  to  protect  his  own  livestock 
on  his  own  posted  property.  As  Jim 
Hall  says,  “What  do  you  think?” 

—  A.A.  — 

A  subscriber,  Mr.  Simeon  Shobande, 
who  may  have  the  distinction  of  being 
our  farthest  removed  reader,  would  like 
to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  some 
young  farm  people  in  this  country.  His 
address  is  61  Evans  Street,  Lagos,  Ni¬ 
geria,  Africa.  We  are  sure  from  Sim¬ 
eon's  letter  that  any  young  subscriber 
who  wants  to  write  will  get  a  reply, 
and  certainly  such  a  correspondence 
might  be  very  interesting  and  valuable. 
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In  the  pasture  ...  in  the  barn  ...  in  the  exercise  yard — keep  Near’s 
MinRaltone  before  your  stock  year  round.  Free  access  feeding,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  hand  feeding  and  premixing  methods,  will  safeguard 
stock  health  and  profits  from: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" —  Lac\  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

MinRaltone  protects  against  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D  added.  Write  for  free 
information  on  minerals  and  the  MinRaltone  plan  of  year  round  free 
access  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


HAND  FEEDING 
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PRE-MIXING 
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MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 
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No  more  sprouts! 

Before  s  toring  your  potatoes,  dust  them 
with  Barsprout*  Sprout  Inhibitor, 
and  they’ll  stay  firm,  farm -fresh  and 
flavorful  for  as  long  as  a  year.  This 
means  no  more  losses  in  moisture, 
weight  or  flavor  due  to  sprouting  when 
potatoes  lie  in  storage. 

Economical.  A  12-oz.  sifter-top  can¬ 
ister  of  Barsprout  costs  only  $1.00, 
protects  8  bushels  of  potatoes.  Large 
economy  sizes  also  available. 

At  your  supplier,  or  write 


American  Cyanamid  Company 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

30- A  Rockefeller  Plaza  •  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

^Trademark 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


THE 


The  Dairymen’s  League  belongs  to  the  26,000  farm  families  who  have  joined  together  to 
market  their  milk  cooperatively  and  who  are  working  to  maintain  a  good  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  Northeastern  farmers.  The  League  is  owned  and  controlled  by  these  dairy  farmers 
who  use  its  facilities  to  process  and  market  their  number  one  crop. 


IE  ague  members  finance  their  cooperative  through  loans 
made  by  monthly  deductions  from  their  milk  checks. 
-» At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  each  member  receives 
interest-bearing  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  equivalent  to 
the  amount  deducted  during  the  year.  These  Certificates 
carry  no  voting  rights,  however,  thus  preventing  any  person 
or  small  group  of  persons  from  gaining  control .  The  League 
is  controlled  by  all  of  its  members,  each  of  whom  has  one  vote. 

League  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  vary  in  amounts  ac¬ 
cording ‘to  the  amount  of  milk  marketed  by  the  individual 
member.  The  cooperative  uses  this  money  to  buy  the  plants, 
equipment  and  facilities  necessary  in  the  marketing  of  its 
members’  milk. 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  are  issued  payable  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  issue  and  pay  at  least  4  per  cent  interest. 
They  are  redeemable  at  that  time  or  at  an  earlier  date  if  the 
association  should  decide  to  redeem  them  by  issuing  a  call. 

JOIN  THE  LEAGUE  NOW! 

Join  with  other  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  now 


and  enjoy  the  security  and  independence  that  farmer-owner¬ 
ship  of  your  marketing  facilities  brings. 


Listen  To  These  League  Radio  Programs 

Every  Sunday  ijiorning — “Today  And  Yesterday” 
with  Lee  Hamrick  and  Rym  Berry. 


l — WMGM 

New  York 

WGR 

Buffalo 

WGY 

Schenectady 

WIBX 

Utica 

whcu 

Ithaca 

WGBI 

Scranton 

WSYR 

Syracuse 

WCAX 

Burlington 

WWNY 

Watertown 

WATN 

Watertown 

WMSA 

Massena 

9:30— WHAM 

Rochester 

Every  evening —  9:15  p.m.  “Today’s  News  &  To¬ 
morrow’s  Headlines” — Lee  Hamrick  and  Bob  Short 
— Rural  Radio  Network — over  the  following  FM  sta¬ 
tions:  WVFC,  Ithaca,  95.1  me.;  WVBT,  Bristol  Center, 
101.9  me.;  WFNF,  Wethersfield,  107.7  me.;  WVCN, 
DeRuyter,  105.1  me.;  WVCV,  Cherry  Valley,  101.9 
me.;  WVBN,  Turin,  107.7  me.;  WGHF,  New  York, 
101.9  me.;  and  WSLB  Odgensburg,  101.9  me. 
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E  M  E  M  B  E  R  Grandfather’s  cow 
shed?  Sixty  years  ago  or  more,  it 
filled  the  bill  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  cows  who,  after  all,  had  noth¬ 
ing  better  with  which  to  compare  it.  Windows 
in  front  of  the  cows  were  noticeable  by  their 
absence.  Wide  cracks  in  the  ceiling  permitted 
chaff  and  straw  to  sift  through  at  the  slightest 
disturbance,  and  fresh  air  (often  too  much) 
blew  in  through  cracks  in  floor  and  side  walls. 
There  the  cows  existed  through  the  long 
winter  except  for  a  brief  daily  sojourn  to 
drink  sparingly  from  a  hole  chopped  through 
the  ice  of  a  nearby  pond  or 
stream. 

Back  of  the  cows,  window 
holes  with  a  sliding  window 
were  spaced  at  convenient 
intervals.  Faced  with  the  un¬ 
pleasant  daily  task  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  stable,  the  dairyman 
would  slide  open  the  nearest 
window  hole,  spit  on  his 
hands  and  heave  the  drop¬ 
pings  through  the  hole  where 
they  landed  on  the  manure 
pile  under  the  eaves.  Here  the 
drip,  drip  of  the  water  from 
the  roof  leached  away  much 
of  the  valuable  plant  food  - 
until  the  pile  reached  propor¬ 
tions  that  made  it  necessary  to  haul  it  away 
to  make  room  for  more.  Meanwhile,  the 
manure  piled  against  the  barn  hastened  the 
decay  of  walls  and  sills. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  old  stable  to  a 
modern  well-lighted,  well-ventilated  dairy 
barn  equipped  with  labor-saving  devices,  in¬ 
cluding  an  automatic  gutter  cleaner.  Like 
most  changes,  the  transition  from  the  shovel 
and  the  window  hole  to  the  automatic  cleaner 
was  slow  and  gradual.  The  first  step  was  the 
purchase  of  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  change  in 
the  location  of  the  manure  pile  from  under 
the  eaves  to  the  end  of  the  barn. 

From  the  standpoint  of  time  and  back¬ 
aches  this  change  was  no  improvement,  ^as 
you  will  agree  if  you  have  ever  tried  to  guide 
a  top=hea vy  wheelbarrow  up  a  wet,  slippery 
plank  leading  to  the  manure  pile.  This  feat 
was  especially  hazardous  when  the  manure 
pile  had  been  drawn  to  the  fields,  leaving  the 
planks  suspended  in  mid-air  some  five  to  ten 
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feet  above  solid  ground  and  supported  only  by 
two  posts  of  doubtful  stability  and  a  crossbar 
fastened  to  the  posts  with  a  few  rusty  nails. 

The  next  improvement  was  the  litter  car¬ 
rier,  often  arranged  so  that  a  vigorous  push 
would  send  it  up  a  sliding  incline  along  a 
track  or  cable  until  it  was  dumped  by  a  trip, 
after  which  it  would  slide  back  by  its  own 
weight  for  another  load.  The  litter  carrier  re¬ 
moved  the  hazard  of  teetering  on  a  plank 
with  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  plant  nourish¬ 
ment;  permitted  the  manure 
pile  to  be  located  at  a  more  re¬ 
spectable  distance  from  the 
stable,  and,  if  dairymen  wished, 
allowed  dumping  of  the  load 
directly  into  the  manure 
spreader  for  daily  hauling. 

But  no  substitute  for  a 
shovel  and  the  resulting  back¬ 
aches  was  found  until  the 
automatic  gutter  cleaner  was 
developed.  Stable  cleaning  was 
a  back-breaking  and  time-con¬ 
suming  job  that  had  to  be 
done  every  day  when  the  cows 
were  in  the  barn. 

“True  enough,”  you  may 
say,  “that’s  fine  for  the  city 
plays  at  farming,  but  an 
automatic  barn  cleaner  costs  too 
much  money  for  a  dairyman  who  has 
to  live  on  his  milk  check.” 

Well,  it  wasn’t  so  many  years  ago 
that  most  farmers  felt  the  same  way 
about  such  new-fangled  ideas  as  steel 
stanchions,  drinking  cups,  ventilating 
systems  and  milking  machines.  Now 
they  are  standard  equipment,  and  be¬ 
fore  many  years  a  good  proportion  of 
business  dairymen  will  have  auto¬ 
matic  gutter  cleaners.  They  will  pay, 
too!  How  much  does  an  hour  of  hired 
labor  cost  you  these  days,  and  how 
many  hours  would  a  gutter  cleaner 
save?  One  user  says,  “Before  we  in¬ 
stalled  our  cleaner,  It  took  I'yi  hours 
a  day  to  clean  our  41 -cow  stable.  „ 
Now  we  do  it  in  ten  minutes.”  Figure 
your  dollar  saving  in  a  year’s  time 
and  the  cleaner  will  begin  to  look 
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like  a  good  investment  instead  of  an  expense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  no  farmer  can  afford  to  use  muscle  to 
do  any  job  that  can  be  done  with  gasoline  or 
electricity.  Mechanical  power  can  do  any  job 
cheaper  than  you  can  hire  it  done. 

The  idea  of  a  power  gutter  cleaner  sounds 
simple,  but  the  development  of  a  cleaner  that 
would  be  trouble-proof  and  which  would  op¬ 
erate  day  after  day  without  repairs  presented 
many  problems.  Through  trial  and  error, 
manufacturers  have  solved  these  difficulties. 
At  present,  six  manufacturers  are  offering 
automatic  gutter  cleaners  for  distribution  in 
the  Northeast.  They  are: 

The  Eagle  Manufacturing  Company  of  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Wisconsin,  with  distribution  through 
Orkil,  Inc.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Jamesway  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  and  Elmira,  N.  Y.; 
The  B.  Heckerman  Iron  Works,  Inc., '1220  E. 
Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  The  Leach 
Company  at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin;  Marathon 
Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  1212  West  Wau¬ 
sau,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of  the  Crown  Barn 
Cleaner;  and  the  Jervis  B.  Webb  Co.,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Don’t  dismiss  the  mechanical  barn  cleaner 
as  an  impractical  gadget  even  if  conditions 
may  not  allow  you  to  put  one  in  tomorrow. 
Keep  it  in  mind  and,  in  the  meantime,  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  equipment  offered  by  vari¬ 
ous  manufacturers  to  see  (Turn  to  Page  6) 


oacK  in  lyzo,  when  this  picture  was  taken,  G.L.F.’s 
principle  job  was  that  of  supplying  dairymen  with  feed  that 
gave  them  more  milk  for  their  money. 
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G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds  Are 
Belter  Than  Ever  .  .  . 


In  the  year  1926,  G.L.F.  supplied  farmers  with 
99,794  tons  of  dairy  feed.  Last  year  447,135 
tons  of  G.L.F.  dairy  feed  were  used.  This  increas¬ 
ing  demand  on  the  part  of  dairy  farmers  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact  that  G.L.F.  feeds  are  better 
than  ever. 

Farm  practices  have  improved  since  1926,  when 
most  farmers  fed  G.L.F.  Milk  Maker,  a  24%  feed. 
Just  as  better  quality  roughage  and  college  find¬ 
ings  have  led  farmers  to  feed  lower  protein  feeds, 
G.L.F.’s  years  of  experience  have  made  it  possible 
to  produce  better  dairy  feeds. 

G.L.F.  has  always  been  quick  to  translate  into 
action  the  college  findings  and  the  experience  of 
good  dairy  farmers.  The  result  is  a  complete  line 
of  high  quality  dairy  feeds  and  feed  services  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  every  Northeastern 
dairyman. 

Mixed  Feeds 

There  are  two  types  of  G.L.F.  mixed  dairy 
feeds:  The  flexible  formula  feeds  and  the  fixed 
formula  or  G.L.F.  “Super”  feeds. 

G  L.F.  Flexible  Formula  Feeds  must  meet  high 
nutritional  requirements  for  such  things  as  pro¬ 
tein,  fat,  digestible  nutrients,  fibre,  palatability 
and  bulkiness.  Llowever,  they  are  not  limited  to 
specific  ingredients  so  G.L.F.  buyers  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  best  buys  on  the  grain  market  and 
pass  them  on  to  G.L.F.  dairymen.  If  soybean  oil 
meal,  for  example,  is  much  lower  in  price  than 


linseed  oil  meal,  G.L.F.  would  use  soybean  meal 
in  flexible  formula  feeds  if  they  could  still  meet  the 
strict  nutritional  requirements. 

G.L.F.  Super  Feeds  are  available  for  those 
dairymen  who  want  their  feeds  to  remain  thq 
'same  eve^  day.  Since  the  formulas  do  not  vary 
with  market  prices,  Super  Feeds  are  generally 
slightly  higher  priced. 

Ingredient  and  Mixing  Service 

For  those  farmers  who  grow  all  or  a  part  of 
their  own  grain  most  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies 
offer  the  following  services: 

1.  Grinding  home-grown  grains. 

2.  Aid  in  making  special  formulas. 

3.  High  protein  and  other  ingredients  to  mix 
with  home-grown  grains. 

4.  A  mixing  service  to  combine  home-grown 
grains  and  ingredients  to  meet  any  dairy¬ 
man’s  needs. 

Nearly  half  of  the  farmers  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  are  now  using 
G.L.F.  Feeds.  If  you  have  a  feeding  program,  or 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  you  are  getting  the 
most  milk  for  your  feed  dollar,  talk  to  the  men  in 
your  Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  t. 


NEWS  NOTES 


STOCKHOLDERS’  ANNUAL  MEETING 

G.L.F.  Stockholders  from  more  than  650 
Northeastern  communities  will  meet  in  the 
State  Armory  in  Syracuse  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  October  28  and  29.  The  first  day 
will  be  devoted  to  exhibits  and  a  report  on 
G.L.F.  On  the  second  day,  there  will  be  the 
annual  business  meeting  and  election  of 
directors. 

☆  it  it 

THE  DAIRYMAN’S  FERTILIZER 

Superphosphate  has  often  been  called  the 
dairyman’s  fertilizer.  That’s  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  phosphorus  .  . .  the  plant  food  element 
most  needed  on  the  dairy  farm.  When  used 
in  the  stable,  superphosphate  balances  the 
plant  food  elements  so  that  a  complete  well- 
balanced  fertilizer  is  hauled  to  the  field 
every  time  the  barn  is  cleaned. 

Right  now  many  farmers  are  ordering 
their  winter  supply  of  superphosphate  for 
use  in  the  dairy  barn,  and  this  year  many 
of  them  are  ordering  G.L.F.  Gran-Phosphate 
instead  of  the  regular,  finely-ground  super¬ 
phosphate. 

A  good  coating  of  gran-phosphate  pro¬ 
vides  a  firm  footing  for  both  men  and  cows. 
Like  the  regular  superphosphate,  it  saves 
nitrogen  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  by 
evaporation,  and  gives  the  stable  a  clean, 
bright,  sanitary  appearance. 

Gran-Phosphate,  the  dustless  fine-flow¬ 
ing  form  of  superphosphate,  is  available  now 
through  your  Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 

DAIRY  AIDS 

Dairymen  must  constantly  be  on  the  alert 
to  keep  their  milk  houses,  stables  and  uten¬ 
sils  in  a  highly  sanitary  condition  to  meet 
board  of  health  regulations.  G.L.F.  offers 
the  following  farm  chemicals  to  aid  dairy¬ 
men  in  doing  this  job: 

1.  G.L.F.  Approved  Disinfectant.  This  is 
an  odorless  dairy  disinfectant  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  U.S.D.A.  for  use  on  milk¬ 
ing  utensils. 

2.  G.L.F.  Washing  Powder.  Can  be  used 
in  the  milk  house  or  any  other  place  where 
a  good  washing  powder  is  needed.  Comes  in 
5  lb.  packages  or  125  lb.  barre  s. 

3.  G.L.F.  White  Wool  Soap  Flakes. 
Good,  economical  soap  flakes.  Available  in 
20  lb.  pails. 


C.L.F.  F.M.-1M.  Radio 


Designed  especially  for  better  farm 
listening.  Enables  farmers  to  hear  their 
own  radio  network.  Ask  to  hear  static  free 
F.M.  today.  No  noise,  no  fading,  no  inter¬ 
ference. 

Listen  to  the  following  G.L.F.  programs 
on  Rural  Radio  Network: 

“The  World  At  Noon”  ...  12  noon  •  .  • 
Monday  through  Saturday. 

“Let’s  Look  At  The  News’’ ...  6:00  p.ni. 
Sunday. 


As  appearing  in  the  October  16,  1948  issue  of  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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ONE  DOES  NOT  ordinarily  give 
much  thought  to  pastures  at  this 
time  of  year  except  to  wonder  whether 
it  will  do  the  cows  any  harm  to  stay 
out  a  few  more  days.  Still  it  is  a  good 
time  to  think  back  over  the  grazing 
season  and  analyze  the  weak  spots.  Did 
the  cows  really  have  all  of  the  fresh 
green  grass  they  could  eat  all  summer? 
Did  you  have  to  feed  grain  heavily  to 
maintain  production  right  from  the 
start  or  what  periods  during  the  season 
did  your  pastures  fail  to  provide  all  the 
grass  the  stock  could  eat? 

Once  the  weak  spots  in  the  pasture 
program  are  located,  working  out  the 
improvement  program  is  comparatively 
simple.  Perhaps  the  first  step  is  Sudan 
grass  for  August  grazing,  or  perhaps 
ladino  clover  should  be  added  to  some 
of  the  hay  seeding  mixtures  to  provide 
supplementary  summer  grazing  from 
the  aftermath.  Maybe  the  answer  is 
heavier  fertilization  of  already  estab¬ 
lished  ladino  to  secure  better  aftermath 
growth.  Probably  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  though,  the  first  step  is  out  on 
the  permanent  pasture. 

Permanent  Pasture* 

Assuming  that  it  is  the  permanent 
pasture,  there  are  a  number  of  things 
that  can  be  done  which  will  result  in 
profitable  improvement  if  you  start 
from  scratch.  It  usually  works  out  best 
to  do  a  fairly  complete  job  on  a  moder¬ 
ate  acreage,  rather  than  a  partial  job 
on  a  large  acreage.  Good  cows  deserve 
good  grass;  the  kind  of  pasture  that 
might  do  passably  well  for  poor  to 
mediocre  cows  is  not  adequate  for  good 
ones.  Good  cows  eat  a  lot  of  grass,  and 
usually  the  more  good  grass  they  eat 
the  more  milk  they  produce. 

If  you  decide  to  improve  the  perm¬ 
anent  pasture,  the  next  question  is 
shall  you  plow  it  and  seed  it  to  a  ladino 
clover  mixture  ?  On  a  high  proportion 
of  the  permanent  pasture  land  in  the 
Northeast,  plowing,  discing,  or  harrow, 
ing  is  impractical.  This  does  not  mean 
that  worthwhile  improvement  cannot 
be  accomplished,  providing  that  there 
is  reasonable  depth  of  soil  or  that  the 
pasture  does  not  consist  chiefly  of  rock 
outcrops  and  mud  holes  or  is  not  too 
steep  to  get  on  with  any  kind  of  lime 
or  fertilizer  spreading  equipment. 

Soil  Should  Be  Checked 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  find 
out  if  the  soil  needs  lime.  Except  in  a 
few  areas  it  will,  but  it  usually  pays 
to  have  the  county  agricultural  agent 
make  a  test.  Whatever  lime  is  needed 
should  be  applied;  but  even  if  two  tons 
to  the  acre  are  required  for  best  re¬ 
sults,  one  ton  will  usually  do  a  lot  of 
good,  especially  where  it  is  applied  as 
a  top  dressing  for  plants  like  bluegrass 
and  white  clover  that  have  a  lot  of  sur¬ 
face  feeding  roots.  Often  just  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  lime  will  result  in  substantial 
improvement.  However,  it  will  not  do 
as  much  as  lime  plus  fertilizer  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  results  from  lime 
alone  will  be  disappointing  even  if  its 
application  is  essential  to  get  full  re¬ 
turns  from  fertilizer. 

What  fertilizer  you  use  for  top  dress¬ 


ing  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  local 
soil  conditions  and  the  presence  or  lack 
of  white  clover  or  other  legumes  in  the 
soil.  Superphosphate  in  addition  to  lime 
at  the  rate  of  about  500  pounds  per 
acre  is  certainly  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  However,  many  soils  require 
potash  for  white  clover  to  really  thrive 
and  there  is  no  question  but  what  some 
nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  results  in 
more  rapid  improvement  and  earlier 
spring  grazing.  Therefore,  if  straight 
superphosphate  is  the  fertilizer  select¬ 
ed,  a  top  dressing  of  manure  is  usually 
in  order.  If  poultry  manure  can  be  used, 
cows  will  not  hesitate  to  graze,  as  they 
often  do  following  applications  of  or¬ 
dinary  barnyard  manure. 

If  no  manure  is  available  to  apply 
with  the  superphosphate,  it  is  usually 
best  to  apply  a  mixed  fertilizer.  A  good 
one  that  is  generally  available  is 
5-10-10.  This  is  recommended  by  many 
agronomists  at  a  rate  of  about  500 
pounds  to  the  acre.  If  there  is  already 
a  fair  sod  containing  quite  a  bit  of 
clover,  an  0-14-14  or  an  0-20-20  may  be 
substituted.  Fall  applications  of  these 
fertilizers  give  good  results  where 
there  is  a  fair  sod  already  established, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
5-10-10  on  sandy  soil.  In  this  case, 
there  might  be  some  leaching  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  If  the  job  is  done  this  fall,  it  will 
not  interfere  with  spring  work  and 
some  of  the  benefits  will  be  reaped 
next  year. 

A  Good  Gamble 

Should  seed  be  sown  on  an  unpre¬ 
pared  seedbed?  If  the  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  are  applied  this  fall,  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  1  to  2  pounds  of  ladino 
clover  seed  per  acre  during  the  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  period  in  the  spring 
is  a  good  gamble.  The  catch  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  uniform  over  the  entire  field 
and  may  have  to  be  repeated  on  part 
of  the  field  the  following  year.  The 
chances  of  success  with  broadcasting 
grass  seed  on  the  surface  are  not  as 
good,  but  one  must  mix  the  ladino  seed 
with  something,  and  some  grass  seed 
such  as  timothy  is  as  good  as  any. 

One  of  the  mistakes  made  by  many 
in  pasture  improvement  is  to  think  that 
one  application  of  lime  or  fertilizer 
will  improve  the  pasture  and  keep  it 
good  from  then  on.  This,  unfortunately, 
is  not  true.  The  lime  application  should* 
be  repeated  every  4  or  5  years  and, 
generally,  the  fertilizer  application  at 
least  every  other  year.  Where  really 
high  carrying  capacity  is  desired,  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  nitrogen  and  potash 
are  nearly  always  involved  and  these 
should  be  applied  every  year. 

We  have  said  little  so  far  about  im¬ 
proving  pastures  that  can  be  plowed 
and  seeded.  We  have  covered  this  pro¬ 
cedure  before  though  and  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  working  up  a  seedbed  and 
seeding  in  ladino  clover-tall  grass  mix¬ 
ture. 

The  New  England  “Green  Pastures” 
contest  created  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  pasture  improvement.  It  will  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  Northeast  if  we  can  keep  this  in¬ 
terest  alive.  Pasture  is  still  the  cheap¬ 
est  feed  on  the  farm  by  far. 
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YES!  P.  A.’s  NEW 
HUMIDOR  TOP 
LOCKS  OUT  THE  AIR 
-LOCKS  IN  THE 
FRESHNESS  AND 


FLAVOR 


It.  ,T.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


"Crimp  cut  Prince  Albert  is  a  great  pipe 
tobacco.  P.A.’s  rich  taste  comes  through 
in  the  smoke,  cool  and  mild— easy-on-the- 
tongue,”  says  Ray  Head.  Prince  Albert’s 
choice,  rich-tasting  tobacco  is  specially 
treated  to  insure  against  tongue  bite. 
P.A.  is  America’s  largest-selling  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco! 
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HENRY  H.  RATHBUN 
I  HD  I  -  ID48 

TVTOT  LONG  AGO.  when  I  was  in  New  York  City, 
*  ’  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association  to  have  a  visit  with  its 
President  and  my  lifelong  friend,  Henry  Rathbun. 
Henry  took  me  into  a  room  where  we  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  telephone  or  callers,  and  we  spent 
a  long  time  discussing,  not  Henry’s  personal  prob¬ 
lems  or  mine,  but  those  that  concerned  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  dairymen,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
League.  I  mention  this  conference  now  because  it 
was  so  typical  of  Henry’s  lifetime  interest  in  and 
work  for  farmers. 

Henry  Rathbun  not  only  preached  cooperation— - 
he  practised  it  both  in  his  personal  life  and  public 
work.  Shortly  after  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
League,  he  told  me  that  he  intended  to  make  it  one 
of  his  main  policies  not  only  to  urge  more  and  better 
cooperation  within  his  own  organization  but,  equally 
important,  that  he  was  determined  that  his  organ¬ 
ization  should  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  with 
every  other  farm  organization  and  with  all  farmers, 
whether  in  the  League  or  not.  He  did  just  that. 

All  of  us  working  for  farmers  in  the  organizations 
and  institutions  in  this  section  were  friends  of  Henry 
Rathbun  because  he  was  our  friend.  That  was  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  the  League  and  its  members 
prospered  under  his  leadership.  The  regard  in  which 
Henry  was  held  by  farm  leaders  everywhere  in  Am¬ 
erica  ivas  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  had  elected 
him  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives. 

*  *  * 


All  of  us,  Henry,  as  we  walk  along  this  Road 
which  we  call  Life,  have  many  acquaintances  and 
casual  friends.  But  it  is  only  once  in  a  great  while 
that  we  are  privileged  to  meet  someone  who,  from 
the  start,  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  our  heart, 
so  that  it  immediately  seems  as  though  we  had 
known  and  loved  each  other  always.  That’s  the  way 
it  was  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  you  and 
me,  Henry,  but  now,  it  is  “so  long”  for  a  while. 
There  is  pain  in  my  heart  and  a  lump  in  my  throat 
as  I  write  this,  but  I  am  comforted,  as  your  family 
and  your  thousands  of  other  friends  are,  by  the 
knowledge  that  you  spent  your  life  in  the  service 
which  brought  such  high  results  to  others.  We  are 
comforted,  too,  because  we  know  that  no  longer 
will  you  have  the  long,  sleepless  nights  and  the  hard 
days  worrying  and  woi’king  to  give  thousands  of 
farmers  some  freedom  from  their  own  worries.  You 
have  well  earned  your  rest,  Henry,  but  we  shall 
miss  you. 

WHO  PRODUCES  THE  MOST  Y1ILK 
WITH  THE  LEAST  WORK? 

ROFESSOR  C.  A.  BRATTON  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  asks  what  is  a  good 
mark  to  aim  for  in  the  amount  of  milk  produced  by 
the  labor  of  one  man  in  a  year  on  a  dairy  farm. 

That’s  a  good  question.  What  do  you  think?  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bratton  points  out  that  he  knows  two  young 
farmers,  one  of  whom  produced  178,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  1947,  and  another  who  with  his  father  pro¬ 
duced  412,000  pounds  of  milk  or  206,000  pounds  each. 
These  records  were  made  on  average  farms  under 
normal  conditions.  The  first  young  man  had  16  cows 
and  10  head  of  young  stock  on  a  128-acre  farm.  His 
cows  averaged  11,000  pounds  of  milk.  The  only  help 
he  had  was  for  a  few  days  during  haying.  The  sec¬ 
ond  young  man,  in  partnership  with  his  father  on  a 
168-acre  farm,  carried  42  cows,  20  heifers,  and  400 
hens. 

What  are  the  factors  that  lead  to  a  large  produc¬ 
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tion  per  man?  First,  of  course,  are  the  quality  of 
stock  and  their  average  producing  ability.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  care,  especially  with  feeding.  A  slump  during 
the  summer  due  to  poor  pastures  will,  of  course, 
knock  the  yearly  average.  Poor  hay  or  ensilage  is 
another  big  factor.  The  efficiency  of  barn  operations 
so  that  one  man  can  do  the  chores  easily  is  still 
another  factor. 

American  Agriculturist  will  pay  $10  for  the  best 
letter  from  a  dairyman  describing  how  high  milk 
production  per  man  has  been  obtained  in  his  herd.  $5 
will  be  paid  for  the  second  best  letter,  and  $1  for 
each  other  letter  that  we  have  room  to  publish. 
Letters  will  be  judged  not  only  on  the  high  produc¬ 
tion  but  also  on  the  factors  that  resulted  in  that 
high  production.  Letters  should  be  short  and  should 
be  in  this  office  before  November  7.  Address 
American  Agriculturist,  Department  P,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SHOULD  BE  EA1H  ABOUT  IT 

ROW'ERS  in  the  potato-growing  sections  of  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Carolina  are  rightly  disturbed  at  what  seems  to  be 
an  unfair  cut  by  the  government  in  the  acreage  of 
potatoes. 

Producers  realize  the  necessity  for  acreage  reduc¬ 
tion  if  price  floors  are  to  be  continued  under  pota¬ 
toes,  as  it  is  uneconomic  for  the  government  to  have 
to  buy  and  throw  away  great  quantities  of  potatoes; 
but  it  is  obviously  wrong  to  cut  the  acreage  in  some 
sections  far  more  than  in  others.  The  right  answer 
for  both  potato  men  and  other  producers  is  to  put 
government  supports  just  high  enough  to  save  pro¬ 
ducers  from  ruin,  but  not  high  enough  to  make  the 
support  price  an  inducement  to  produce. 

FARM  BOYS  AND  THE  DRAFT 

ANY  FARMERS  fear  that  their  sons  or  hired 
help  will  be  taken  by  the  draft.  The  decision,  of 
course,  is  entirely  up  to  the  local  draft  board.  For 
the  most  part,  members  of  these  boards  are  familiar 
with  the  farm  situation.  They  know  about  the  short¬ 
age  of  help  on  farms  and  the  necessity  of  raising 
food. 

If  your  son  is  of  draft  age  and  if  he  is  needed  to 
produce  food,  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  that 
is  just  as  important  as  carrying  a  gun.  He  should 
talk  over  his  case  with  the  draft  board  and  submit 
any  evidence  showing  that  his  services  on  the  farm 
are  necessary. 

CHANGES  IN  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

UVO  YOU  remember  how  excited  you  were  as  a  kid 
“'■‘'when  the  old  traction  engine  came  slowly  lum¬ 
bering  up  the  road  hauling  the  thresher,  and  how 
impatient  you  were  when  it  took  so  long  to  get  the 
thresher  and  the  engine  set  before  you  began  to 
throw  down  the  grain?  Remember  the  barrel  of 
water  or  the  wagon  tank  that  stood  by  the  traction 
engine  to  furnish  it  with  water? 

My  friend,  Fred  A.  Wirt  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Com¬ 
pany,  sent  me  some  pictures  of  the  historical  pag¬ 
eant  of  farm  machinery  recently  pi’oduced  by  his 
company,  and  these  pictures  of  old  machinery  made 
me  a  little  homesick  and  also  reminded  me  of  the 
progress  made  in  farm  equipment  since  I  was  a  boy. 
They  brought  back  to  mind  the  old-fashicned  mow¬ 
ing  machines,  the  drop  reapers,  traction  engines, 
and  many  other  machines  that  were  part  of  our 
youth  when  we  first  really  started  to  mechanize  our 
farms.  Innumerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
lifetime  of  living  men,  but  none  more  far-reaching 
or  important  than  the  change  from  hand  labor  to 


modem  machinery.  This  machinery,  plus  new  scien¬ 
tific  developments  and  farmers’  skill,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  American  fanners  to  feed  this  country  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

WISE  POULTRYMEN 

ONGRATULATIONS  to  our  friend  and  neighbor, 
John  V.  B.  Rice  of  Ti’umansbui'g,  New  York,  and 
to  the  poultry  industry  for  John’s  election  as  the 
new  president  of  NEPPCO.  John  is  a  most  excellent 
poultryman,  a  grand  chap,  and  a  fine  leader.  His 
election,  together  with  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Leon 
Todd  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  as  general  manager, 
insures  the  continued  progress  of  a  great  poultry 
organization. 

The  sound  thinking  and  work  of  NEPPCO  was 
again  made  evident  by  its  renewed  opposition  to 
price  supports,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  at 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  leaders  of  NEPPCO 
— poultrymen  themselves— and  many  other  farmers 
are  emphatic  in  their  belief  that  support  prices, 
particularly  when  they  are  too  high,  interfere  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  with  our  free 
enterprise  system,  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 
However,  NEPPCO  rightly  makes  the  point  that  if 
other  lines  of  farming  continue  to  have  government 
floors  placed  under  the  prices  of  their  products,  then, 
in  all  fairness,  poultrymen  also  must  have  such  sup¬ 
port  prices. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL 

RITING  ON  THE  subject  of  a  long-range  agri¬ 
cultural  policy,  Dr.  W.  I.  Myers,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  said  that, 
among  other  things,  we  need  to  improve  the  diet  of 
the  American  people,  with  emphasis  on  consumer 
education  on  diet  and  improvement  in  both  quality 
and  quantity  of  food. 

American  Agriculturist  has  been  emphasizing  this 
point  for  years.  The  best  possible  diet  on  which  to 
keep  well  and  happy  is  one  based  on  animal  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  kind  of  agriculture  that  we  have  here  in 
these  northeastern  states.  Such  a  diet  includes  milk 
and  other  daily  products  in  abundance,  meat,  eggs 
and  poultiy  products,  and  plenty  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  It  also  includes  bread  and  other  cereal  pro- 
ducts,  but  with  the  reservation  that  they  should  be 
supplementary  to  it  l'ather  than  the  main  part  of  the 
diet,  as  they  are  in  the  diet  of  most  old-world  peo¬ 
ples.  The  grains  are  best  for  man  after  animals 
have  processed  them  into  meat,  milk  and  eggs. 

VERMONTERS  ARE  GOOD 
DAIRYMEN 

SOME  OF  THE  best  dairymen  in  the  nation  live 
in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  they  have  more  cows 
there  now  than  they  have  ever  had.  In  1924,  Ver¬ 
mont  had  274,000  milking  cows.  Last  year  she  had 
277,000.  What  is  more  important,  Vermont  dairymen 
are  increasing  their  production  per  cow  faster  than 
dairymen  in  most  other  states.  In  1924  the  average 
Vermont  cow  produced  4,690  pounds;  last  year  it 
was  5,420,  compared  to  a  national  average  of  a  little 
under  5,000  pounds. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

HERE  ARE  ONLY-  about  200  copies  left  of  E.  R- 
Eastman’s  farm  novel,  “Tough  Sod.”  When  these 
copies  are  gone,  there  will  be  no  more  printed.  As 
long  as  they  last,  they  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to 
any  address  for  $2.50  each.  First  come,  first  served. 

No  other  novel  in  the  class  of  “Tough  Sod”  can 
be  bought  now  for  so  low  a  price.  It  should  be  in 
every  library,  and  read  by  everyone  interested  in 
rural  life.  What  better  present  can  you  make  to  a 
friend  than  a  copy  of  this  fine  story?  Send  your  or¬ 
ders  to  American  Agriculturist,  Department  TS, 
Savings  Bank  Bldg,,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.—M.  H. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  16,  1948 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

PRICE  TRENDS:  There  are  too  many  “ifs”  in  the  picture  to  warrant 

definite  predictions  as  to  future  trends  in  the  general 
price  level.  Two  of  the  biggest  questions  involving  “ifs”  are:  1.  Will  the  U.  S. 
Defense  Program  and  aid  to  Europe,  both  for  recovery  and  defense,  be  in¬ 
creased?  2.  Will  labor  succeed  in  getting  another  round  of  wage  increases? 

Washington  planning  is  based  on  the  possibility,  but  not  the  probability,  of  a 
shooting  war  soon.  There  is  a  distinct  prospect  that  our  own  defense  forces  will 
be  increased  and  that  we  may  help  to  strengthen  European  nations  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  way. 

Labor  will  certainly  try  for  higher  wages.  If  living  costs  stay  put  or  go  down, 
the  arguments  behind  labor’s  demands  will  be  shifted  to  other  grounds. 

NET  FARM  INCOME  LOWER:  Of  importance  to  farmers  now  is 

fact  that  prices  Of  what  they  Sell 
are  ti*ending  down  while  farm  production  costs  are  still  slanting  upward.  Butter 
took  a  serious  price  dip  recently  (indicating  again  that  butter  is  no  longer  a 
sound  measuring  stick  for  the  pricing  of  fluid  milk).  Nine  out  of  eleven  truck 
crops  sold  for  less  in  September  than  they  did  in  August.  Meat  animal  prices 
show  recent  declines  which  may  be  a  temporary  result  of  heavy  shipments  of 
cattle  on  grass.  Some  recovery  is  likely  after  the  middle  of  November. 


l''VltOKT.S:  Food  production  in  Europe  is  ahead  of  the  most  optimistic  ex- 
pectations.  As  a  result,  grain  exports  for  the  first  six  months 
of  ’49  will  certainly  be  considerably  below  ’48  figures.  Meat  allocated  for  export 
for  the  last  3  months  of  ’48  totals  12%  million  pounds,  one-third  less  than  the 
amount  exported  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  about  one-fifth  of  one  per 
cent  of  our  expected  production  during  that  period.  The  outlook  for  fruit  ex¬ 
ports  is  distinctly  discouraging. 

There  has  been  too  much  talk  about  high  prices — particularly  food.  Food  has 
not  been  high  compared  to  incomes  of  industrial  workers.  Many  of  the  adjust¬ 
ments  to  our  present  price  level  have  already  been  made  and  a  serious  slump 
in  the  general  price  level  would  cause  far  more  difficulty  than  would  further 
necessary  adjustments  to  the  present  level.  From  the  consumer’s  standpoint, 
cheap  food  is  not  entirely  desirable  if  it  results  in  unemployment. 


TIGHTER  CREDIT:  There  are  signs  that  credit,  including  credit  for 

farmers,  is  tightening  up.  This  has  both  its  good 
and  bad  points.  It  may  prevent  some  unwise  expansion  by  farmers  and  others, 
but  a  too-severe  tightening  of  credit  could  start  a  dow-nward  decline  of  price 
level  which  might  get  out  of  hand  and  bring  on  a  depression. 

Summing  up  the  whole  situation,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  any  serious  slump 
in  the  general  price  level  during  the  first  half  of  1949.  However,  you  can  expect 
some  further  reduction  in  net  farm  income  and  it  would  be  wise  to  plan  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

In  the  September  4  issue  we  indicated  our  belief  that  there  was  little  induce¬ 
ment  for  farmers  to  hold  crops  for  higher  prices.  Nothing  has  occurred  to 
change  that  belief.  Under  present  conditions,  any  time  you  can  get  a  fair  price 
is  a  good  time  to  sell. 

Many  farmers  nave  home-grown  grains.  It  looks  like  good  business  to  feed 
those  grains  now  rather  than  to  hold  them.  You  may  not  be  able  to  buy  cow 
and  chicken  feed  much  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  them  now,  but  at  least  feed¬ 
ing  home-grown  grains  now  takes  that  much  demand  out  of  the  market,  there¬ 
by  helping  to  get  feed  prices  down  to  a  more  realistic  figure  in  view  of  supply 
and  demand. 

USD  A  has  announced  that  there  will  be  no  cotton  acreage  quotas  for  ’49.  It 
is  hinted  that  figures  could  have  been  found  to  require  quotas  under  the  present 
law.  Everyone  is  happy  over  the  announcement  because,  due  to  shifts  in  acreage 
which  make  the  law  outdated,  quotas  would  have  encouraged  rather  than  dis¬ 
couraged  increased  acreage.  Congress  should  change  the  law  this  next  session. 


-yr: 


ie„Song  Q^theLazy  Faijri 


no  harm  to  come  to  me  thru  accident ; 
is  plain  as  day,  whatever  she  might  have  to  say 
’bout  the  work  of  which  I  might  get  out. 


THIS  time  of  year  I  ain’t  worth 
much  for  helpin’  with  the  chores 
and  such,  when  I  smell  fall  upon  the 
breeze  and  frost  has  colored  up  the 
trees,  when  squirrels  scold  and  ducks 
fly  o’er,  I  just  don’t  like  to  work  no 
more.  It’s  simply  too  dog-gone  much 
fun  to  clean  and  load  up  my  old  gun, 
then  hike  out  thru  the  pasture  gate 
and  roam  around  from  morn  ’til  late. 
It’s  good  to  be  alone  out  there  where 
I  don’t  have  a  single  care,  it  doesn’t 
even  bother  me  if  I  don’t  hit  a  thing, 
by  gee,  there  ain’t  no  pleasure  quite 
the  same  as  matchin’  wits  with  birds 
or  game. 

Of  course,  Mirandy  raises  hob  as 
soon  as  I  begin  the  job  of  fixin’  up 
my  gun  each  year,  what  she  says 
isn’t  fit  to  hear.  She  says  it  is  a  fool¬ 
ish  stunt,  that  no  one  really  likes  to 
hunt;  she  worries  first  about  the 
birds,  and  then  when  I  ignore  her 
words,  she  turns  on  all  her  wifely 
charm  and  whimpers  that  she  wants 
but  I  am  not  a  stupid  gent,  her  strategy 
I  know  she’s  worried  only 


GET  THIS 
BEST 
SELLER 
PLUSA 
BONUS  BOOK 


X  Choose  one  of  these 
thrilling  novels  to  be 
with  your  copy  of  “Mrs.  Mike. 
All  complete  and  unabridged! 

w  •• '  '  V  ■  <  4,',  '  i  • 


' 

ROGUE  MALE 

THE  PRISONER  OF  ZENDA 
LONG,  LONG  AGO 
THE  CAPTAIN  FROM  CONNECTICUT 
THE  COLD  JOURNEY 
CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS 
DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE 
WOMEN  WILL  BE  DOCTORS 

STATION  WEST 

.  :  •-  -  ... 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  RAM 


forONLY  25*  and  a  box  top 


from  Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes! 


You  won’t  want  to  miss  the  frightening— but  heart-warming — 
story  of  Kathy  as  she  braves  the  terrors  of  the  wilderness 
for  her  Mounty  sweetheart.  Read,  too,  of  the  courage  of  this 
woman  who  lost  her  own  children,  yet  kept  fighting  to  save 
the  lives  of  others.  “Mrs.  Mike”  was  an  immediate  best  seller  in 
the  original  $3.00  edition — but  now  you  can  enjoy  this 

Bantam  Book  edition  for  only  25c  and  a  Post’s  Bran  Flakes 
box  top!  And  remember,  you  get  a  BONUS  BOOK  too! 


We  make  this  unusual  offer 

because  we  want  you  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  delicious  flavor  of 
new  Post’s  Bran  Flakes. 
So  fresh,  so  good — and  so 
good  for  you!  Get  a  package 
today.  Order  your 
books  immediately 
— while  the  selec¬ 
tion  lasts.  Just  send 
the  box  top  with 
25^  in  coin  and  the 
coupon  at  right  and 
get  two  exciting 
books! 

A  Product  of  General  Foods 


Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes 

Box  260,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


AA 


I  enclose  one  box  top  from  Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes 
(any  size)  and  25ff  in  coin,  for  which  please  send 
me  “MRS.  MIKE”  plus  my  BONUS  BOOK: 


40%BRAN 


(write  title  clearly) 

NAME 

A 

ADDRESS 

rrrv 

ZONE  ._  STATE  .  .  _  __ 

This  offer  void  in  any  state  or  municipality  where  prohibited, 
taxed,  or  otherwise  restricted.  NOTE:  Votti  money  refunded 
if  your  choice  of  titles  should  be  out  oi  stock.  This  oftor 
expires  January  31st,  1949.  Good  only  in  U.S.A.  and  its 
territories. 
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ONLY  THE  DE  LAVAL 
MAGNETIC  SPUDWAY 


MILKER  GIVES  YOU  THIS 


UNIFORM  MILKING. ..Nat  Tn  Fust;  Nat  Too  Slaw! 

The  "magnetic  heart”  of  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  control* 
pulsations  for  each  unit  in  operation. 
Pulsation  speed  cannot  vary ;  all  units 
milk  the  same  at  every  milking. 


UNIFORM  VACUUM 


...Not  Too  High;  Not  Too  Low! 

Positive  De  Laval  Speedway  Vacuum 
Controller  assures  correct  vacuum  for 
best  milking  at  all  times.  Non-adjustable 
for  perfect  milking  assurance* 


UNIFORM  OPERATION... No  Adjustments! 


No  pulsators  or  surcingles  to  adjust 
from  cow  to  cow  or  from  milking  to 
milking.  Simply  set  unit  on  floor, 
attach  vacuum  hose  to  automatic  stall 
cock  and  attach  teat  cups. 


Mow  De  Luvot  New  De  Laval  World’s  New  De  lava!  Speedway  Mew  De  lavol  Speedway 
Sterling  Milker  Standard  Series  Separators  Water  Heater  Vacuum  Can  Hoist 

Another  great  new  The  cleanest  skimming,  De  Laval  engineered  Takes  the  work  out  of 
De  Laval  Milker  for  .easiest-ta-dean  separators  for  the  dairyman.  Sup-  loading  and  unloading 
still  better  milk,  ever  built.  Every  part  milk  plies  12  full  gollons  of  the  mill  cooler.  Opt¬ 
ing.  Stainless  steel  touches  is  stainless  steel,  J85*  water.  ’'Lifetime"  ates  on  vacuum  sup. 
units.  Hand  or  motor  drive.  'copper  tank.  plied  by  milker  pump. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


ONLY  DE  LAVAL 

Only  the  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker 
gives  you  the  "Magnetic 
Heart”  which  assures 
UNIFORM  milking  and 
which  means  the  highest 
milk  yield  per  cow  and 

greatest  profits. 


165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6 

427  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO  6  *  61  Beale  $».,  SAN  FRANCISCO  5 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept,  sj.m 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  oft: 

□  De  Laval  Milkers  □  De  Laval  Water  Heaters 

□  De  Laval  Separators  Q  De  Laval  Milking  Truck 

□  De  Laval  Freezers  Q  De  Laval  Can  Hoist 


Name- 


Town. 


-RFD- 


State 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  net  miss  a  single 
Issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
eld  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am* 
erican  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


JUST  OUT 

Time-Money-Saving 
bargains  Coast  to 


Strout's  New  Fall-Winter 
Farm  Catalog — Free! 

2uide — over  2800  genuine 
oast. 


STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  16,  1948 

"Dilute/.  (fated  'Salee 

in  the  HAY  MOW 


Francis  foster  of  wheeler, 
Steuben  County,  New  York,  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  use  of  machinery 
to  save  labor.  Coupled  with  his  belief 
is  exceptional  ability  with  carpenter’s, 
mason’s  and  machinist’s  tools,  so  that 
when  things  he  wants  are  not  avail¬ 
able  or  not  designed  the  way  he  thinks 
they  should  be,  he  makes  them  him¬ 
self. 

When  other  farmers  gathered  at  his 
500-acre  “Foster  Fields”  farm  for  the 
annual  Steuben  County  Dairy  Field 
Day  August  17,  they  saw  among  other 
labor-saving  devices,  a  new  gutter 
cleaner  that  Foster  installed  to  suit 
his  own  ideas;  a  silo  unloader;  a  flue 
drying  installation  designed  to  cure 
baled  hay  that  has  been  partly  field- 
cured;  and  his  modern  type  ventilating 
system  in  a  modern  bam. 

While  these  will  create  much  inter¬ 
est,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  his  fellow 
dairymen  will  ask  the  most  questions 
about  the  three  bale  elevators  Francis 
made  from  his  own  plans.  With  the 
three,  Foster  can  convey  bales  from 
wagon  level  on  the  ground  to  almost 
any  point  in  his  huge  mow  without 
any  manual  carrying. 

A  trough-like  feeder  is  attached  to 
the  ground  side  of  one  24-foot  elevator 
which  raises  the  bales  to  the  mow 
floor.  Here  the  bales  pass  to  a  second 


Francis  Foster  of  Wheeler,  N.  Y.,  demon¬ 
strates  the  18-foot  lift  of  his  homemade 
24-foot  elevator.  By  using  two  of  this  size 
and  one  about  16-foot,  Foster  can  place 
bales  almost  anywhere  in  his  huge  mow. 
Note  the  75  tons  of  hay  piled  in  the 
other  end  of  barn. 

24-foot  elevator  with  a  perpendicular 
lift  of  18  feet.  A  third  elevator,  about 
16  feet  long  is  used  to  reach  the  ex¬ 
treme  ends  of  the  mow. 

The  24-foot  elevator,  illustrated  here, 
is  run  by  a  %  horse  power  motor, 
while  the  one  with  the  feeder  attach¬ 
ment  has  a  one  horse  power  motor. 
The  30-inch  wide  frame  of  the  loader 
is  made  of  2  by  5  inch  basswood, 
which  has  proved  strong  enough  but 
which  should  not  be  left  out  in  the 
weather.  The  1 M  inch  square  slats  that 
hold  the  bales  when  being  elevated 
are  mounted  on  No.  55  chain  every  30 
inches.  Francis  made  his  bearings  out 
of  ordinary  pipe  flange  and  nipples,  and 
the  handturned  windlass  is  made  of 
ordinary  pipe  with  disc  harrow  spools 
to  wind  up  the  cables  which  lower  or 
raise  the  main  frame  of  the  elevator. 


Foster  partially  cures  hay  in  the  field 
and  finishes  it  in  the  mow  with  a  power¬ 
ful  fan.  A  channel  is  left  down  the  center 
of  the  mow  as  wide  and  high  as  the  fan. 
Lateral  air  channels  about  a  foot  wide 
run  across  the  barn  two  bale-lengths 

apart. 

Francis  recommends  using  a  1-inch 
square  shaft  for  the  windlass  and 
mounting  on  it  harrow  spools  with 
square  openings.  He  says  this  will 
eliminate  danger  of  the  spools  slipping 
around  the  windlass  shaft. 

Hay  is  baled  in  the  field  when  only 
about  half  cured.  In  the  mow  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  with  lateral  foot-wide  air 
spaces  every  two  bale  lengths.  A  main 
air  channel  as  wide  and  high  as  the 
fan  is  left  down  the  center  of  the 
mow,  using  boards  to  bridge  the 
channel. 

Francis,  who  recently  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club,  has  a  herd  of  70  head 
that  three  times  has  received  the  cov¬ 
eted  Constructive  Breeders  Ayrshire 
award.  In  1947  the  dairy  of  31  milkers 
averaged  10,302  pounds  of  milk  and 
418  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Other  modern  farm  helps  on  dis¬ 
play  for  the  Dairy  Field  Day  were: 
an  all  crop  drier,  vacuum  milk  can 
hoist,  hot  water  heater,  belt  type  con¬ 
veyor  for  unloading  grass  silage,  a 
belt  type  gutter  cleaner,  a  flue  and 
fan  ventilating  system  and  a  new  5- 
wheel  silage  cart. — A.  James  Hall. 

—  A. A.  — 

PIJSII-IIUTTON  GUTTER 
CLEANERS  ARE  HERE 

(Continued  fnom  Page  1) 
which  one  best  fits  your  barn  condi¬ 
tions. 

Push-button  farming  has  been  a  fer¬ 
tile  field  for  joke  makers  and  cartoon¬ 
ists.  The  time  may  never  come  when 
a  farmer  can  sit  on  the  front  porch 
and,  by  pushing  a  button,  start  the 
tractor  plowing  in  the  back  lot.  But 
many  a  tough  unpleasant  farm  job  can 
now  be  done  by  “pushing  a  button,” 
and  one  of  them  is  cleaning  the  stable. 
If  you  are  still  skeptical,  take  time  to 
visit  your  neighbor  who  has  installed 
a  gutter  cleaner.  Watch  the  wide  grin 
on  his  face  as  he  “flips  the  switch”  and 
be  convinced  that  push-button  gutter 
cleaning  is  here. 

—  A. a.  — 

PIG  BROODER  PLANS 

Because  there  was  so  much  interest, 
we  had  working  plans  prepared  of  the 
farrowing  crate  which  Ed  Babcock  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  July  3  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist.  The  demand  for  these 
plans  was  surprising  but  we  still  have 
a  few  available  which  we  would  be  glad 
to  send  to  any  reader  upon  request.  The 
price  is  25  cents  per  copy.  Send  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

—  a. a.  — 

Records  show  that  dairy  cows  will 
show  an  increase  in  milk  production 
of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  when  watei 
is  available  to  them  at  all  times. 


™E  RIGHT™ 

*  \ 


Make  Farming  Easier... More  Profitable... With 


TIRES 


SEVENTEEN  special  types  now  fill  every  need  on  passenger 
cars,  tractors,  trucks  and  implements.  Backed  by  40  years 
of  Federal  Tire  performance! 


FEDERAL  TRACTOR  GRIP 

Passenger  Car  Tire 

An  improved  tread  for  sure-footed  traction 
in  mud,  snow  and  gravel.  An  all-season  ne¬ 
cessity  for  long-mileage  travel  on  and  off 
the  highway. 


FEDERAL  COMMERCIAL 

Truck  Tire 

The  outstanding  performer  in  severe 
trucking  service.  Famous  rayon  cord 
body,  with  scientific  tread,  and  tough 
stock.  Extra  mileage,  extra  recaps! 


FEDERAL  BAR  GRIP 

Tractor  Tire 

A  big,  hard  working  tractor  tire  with  special  features 
that  speed  up  work  and  cut  operating  costs.  Self-cleaning 
lugs  have  open  centers  .  .  .  are  braced  with  Power  Bars 
at  three  points.  Special  weather-resisting  rubber  com¬ 
pounds  stand  up  under  sun,  heat  and  barnyard  acids. 


FEDERAL 

/URWriNG 
Passenger 
Car  Tire 

The  amazing,  new- 
type  tire  now  fea¬ 
tured  on  newest  cars. 
Fits  your  present 
wheels  and  rims... 
gives  ‘  ‘F  eather-Soft’  ’ 
riding  comfort  to 
any  car  on  any  road ! 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York  Tulsa  San  Francisco 


(556)  8 


A  cow  fitted  on  the  Beacon  Program  is  not  merely  a  fat 
cow.  In  this  Beacon  “Two  Feed”  Fitting  Program,  Beacon 
Fitting  Ration  builds  up  reserves  of  flesh,  minerals  and 
vitamins.  This  enables  the  cow  to  reach  a  higher  level  of 
production  later  .  .  .  and  to  maintain  this  production  more 
persistently. 

Be-Co-Lass  a  laxative,  bulkier,  lower  protein  feed  helps 
build  up  a  moderate  amount  of  udder  without  excessive 
swelling  or  congestion.  In  this  way,  you  can  bring  your  cow 
back  to  feed  quickly  after  freshening. 


To  secure  these  advantages,  simply  use  Beacon  Fitting 
Ration  according  to  the  Beacon  Schedule,  starting  8  weeks 
before  calving.  Start  using  Be-Co-Lass  during  the  last  three 
weeks.  Be-Co-Lass  helps  prevent  excessive  udder  congestion, 
or  “cake,”  and  it  is  ideal  to  feed  at  calving  time. 


For  best  fitting  results 
Use  the  Beacon  "Two  Feed" 
Fitting  Program 


^p%CC  For  additional  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  dry  cow  fitting,  send  for  Beacon 
Bulletin  "Profitable  Dairy  Management”. 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  Cuts  Per  Minute 

Make  money  sawing  wood.  Use  Ottawa— fastest  / 
catting.  Cuts  large,  small  logs  easiest  way.  ' 
hells  trees.  One  man  operates.  Thousands  in 
use.  Built  to  last  with  heavy,  stiff  saw  blade.  Positive 
safety  clutch  control;  uses  power  take-off  any  tractor. 
OTTAWA  MFG.CO.,  3-831  Forest  A~e., Ottawa,  Ka ns. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 
A  NEW  1949 

PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN  SAW 


Suitable  for  cutting  ali  types  of  wood.  Eight  different 
types  manufactured,  using  the  well-known  PRECISION 
V/2  h.p.,  2  cycle  gasoline  motor.  Over  5000  of  these 
machines  now  in  operation  throughout  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Order  your  1940  PRECISION  SAW 
today — Immediate  Delivery. 

PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  INC. 

Montreal.  P.  Q  Rouses  Point,  N.  Y. 


A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery 
trae'orc.  dairy  equipment,  e*e.,  thro'iqh 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

"(SUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists  —  Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Conference  Board  Seeks  Change 
in  Western  Cream  Ruling 


AT  A  RECENT  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  at  Syracuse  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

‘‘RESOLVED,  that  the  New  York 
State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Or¬ 
ganizations  believes  that  the  ruling  of 
the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health,  admitting  uninspected  cream 
for  manufacture  purposes  in  unlimited 
quantities  after  January  1,  1949,  is  un¬ 
sound  from' the  long-time  point  of  view 
of  both  consumers  and  producers,  for 
it  is  a  direct  reversal  of  policy  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  over  a  long  period  of 
years  under  which  an  adequate,  sani¬ 
tary  and  healthful  supply  of  milk  and 
cream  has  been  made  available  to  the 
consumers  in  greater  New  York. 

‘‘BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Conference 
Board  appoint  a  committee  to  seek  an 
appointment  with  Mayor  O’Dwyer  and 
the  Department  of  Health  in  behalf 
of  reconsideration  of  the  action  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.” 

Committee  Appointed 

The  following  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed:  Chairman,  Harold  Stanley, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. ;  Jacob  Pratt, 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.;  Clayton  White, 
Stow,  N.  Y.;  Leon  Chapin,  North 
Bangor,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Sherwood,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Potter,  Trux- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
situation  which  brought  about  this 
resolution  but  a  brief  review  will  re¬ 
fresh  your  memory. 

On  June  8  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health  discussed  the  matter  of  ad¬ 
mitting  uninspected  western  cream  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  At  that  time, 
ice  cream  manufacturers  claimed  that 
there  would  be  a  shortage  of  cream 
this  fall  if  they  were  not  allowed  to 
bring  in  western  cream.  Amendments 
to  the  City  Sanitary  Code  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  allow  such  importation  and 
they  were  adopted  at  the  July  meeting 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health. 
However,  instead  of  providing  for  tem¬ 
porary  importation  to  meet  the  short¬ 
age,  the  change  was  made  permanent 
and,  after  January  1,  western  cream 
will  be  allowed  to  come  in  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  shortage. 

Shortage  was  Temporary 

Meeting  with  the  Conference  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations  were  represen¬ 
tatives  of  milk  cooperatives  and  state 
and  city  governments.  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  led  up  to  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  already  mentioned,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  New  York 
dairy  industry  has  for  40  years  been 
operating  under  sanitary  and  health 
regulations  of  the  New  York  City  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  and  that  because 
uninspected  western  cream  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  market,  dairymen 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  have  been 
encouraged  to  produce  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk.  The  reversal  of  the 
policy  by  New  York  City  will  remove 
all  incentive  to  store  frozen  cream 
and  will  throw  more  milk  into  lower 
classifications  which  will  tend  to  re¬ 
duce  the  blended  price  to  the  producer. 
The  result,  of  course,  will  seriously 
affect  the  income  of  dairymen  in  the 
milk  shed  for  a  period  of  years. 

Kenneth  Fee  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  said  that  milk  production  in  the 
early  part  of  ’48  was  below  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  but  in  August  this  year,  the 
production  was  two-thirds  of  one  per 
cent  above  August  of  a  year  ago.  July 
1  holdings  of  cream  in  storage  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  five-year  average  and,  with 
good  roughage  and  lower  prices  for 


grain,  it  seems  evident  that  there  will 
be  no  shortage  of  approved  milk  for 
New  York  City. 

The  action  of  the  Conference  Board 
will  certainly  have  the  approval  of 
milk  producers  and  the  outcome  of  the 
activities  of  the  committee  will  be 
awaited  eagerly. 

Sterility  Research 
Approved 

Among  other  matters  discussed  at 
the  meeting  were  the  draft  as  it  affects 
farmers;  research  on  sterility  prob¬ 
lems;  possible  legislation  to  allow  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  for  fruit  growers, 
and  the  serious  losses  to  poultrymen 
from  foxes. 

The  Conference  Board  recommended 
the  creation  of  county  committees  to 
cooperate  with  local  selective  service 
boards  in  connection  with  farm  defer¬ 
ment. 

Approval  was  expressed  of  inclusion 
in  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
budget  of  $33,000  for  research  in  ster¬ 
ility  problems  of  cattle. 

Dan  Dalrymple,  representing  fruit 
growers,  called  attention  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  permissive  Federal  legislation 
under  which  apple  growers  might  con¬ 
sider  the  development  of  marketing 
agreements  and  this  will  be  discussed 
further  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  Board. 

In  discussing  the  fox  problem,  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  fox  trapping  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
in  cooperation  with  the  Conservation 
Department,  local  sportsmen’s  clubs 
and  4-H  Clubs. 

Officers 

Henry  Sherwood,  Master  of  the  State 
Grange,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Conference  Board  to  succeed  Frank 
M.  Smith,  who  has  served  six  years. 
Don  Wickham,  vice  president  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was 
elected  vice  chairman  and  E.  S.  Foster 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

— ■  A.  A.  - 

FARM  MEETINGS 

Several  important  New  York  State 
farm  meetings  are  scheduled. 

The  29th  Annual  Membership  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  is 
being  held  at  Saratoga  Springs  this 
week.  On  Wednesday,  October  13,  the 
Home  Department  of  the  League  is 
having  its  annual  meeting.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Young  Cooperators  are  hold¬ 
ing  theirs.  The  Annual  Membership 
Meeting  of  the  League  is  starting  at 
9:30  on  Thursday  with  F.  V.  Heinkel, 
vice  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  W.P.J- 
O’Mera  of  the  State  Department  of 
Canada  as  speakers. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  NEW 
YORK  STATE  FARM  BUREAU, 
HOME  BUREAU  and  4-H  FEDERA¬ 
TIONS  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  November  14  to  16. 

The  meeting  will  open  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  the  14th,  with  a  vesper  service 
with  the  Reverend  Charles  Noble,  Dean 
of  Hendricks  Memorial  Chapel  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  as  speaker.  Allen 
Kline,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  will  speak  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  NEW 
YORK  STATE  GRANGE  will  be  held 
at  Lake  Placid  on  December  14  to  !*• 
‘‘The  Grange  Gleaner,”  a  four-page 
newspaper  of  daily  happenings  at  the 
Grange,  will  again  be  published  by  the 
New  York  State  Grange  and  American 
Agriculturist  for  distribution  to  dele¬ 
gates. 


You  Can’t  Swim  the  Mississippi 
with  a  Million  Head 


The  Mississippi  River  always  has  been  the  "con¬ 
tinental  divide”  in  the  geography  of  the  livestock- 
meat  industry.  In  the  old  days  the  great  herds  of 
longhorns  trailing  north  from  Texas  had  many 
rivers  to  cross.  The  Red.  The  Canadian.  The  Big 
Blue.  The  Platte  .  .  .  but  there  was  never  a  trail 
that  ended  east  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  The 
Mississippi  was,  and  is,  one  river  you  couldn’t  swim 
with  a  million  head  of  cattle. 

It’s  a  staggering  job  to  get  the  nation’s  meat 
from  producer  to  consumer.  Two-thirds  of  the  meat 
animals  are  produced  west  of  the  Mississippi  .  .  . 
two-thirds  of  the  meat  is  eaten  east  of  it.  On  the 
average,  meat  has  to  be  transported  more  than 
1,000  miles.  It’s  a  big  job — a  huge  job.  Just  con¬ 
sider:  in  1947  alone,  this  job  of  getting  the  nation’s 
meat  from  the  farm  and  range  to  the  cooking  range 
involved  32,158,000  beef  animals,  24,044,000  sheep 
and  lambs,  82,579,000  hogs! 

Harvesting  any  national  crop — from  wheat  to 
meat — is  a  big  job.  Big  machines  are  needed.  Who 
uses  binders  when  combines  are  more  efficient? 
Similarly,  in  the  processing  and  nationwide  distri¬ 
bution  of  meat  it  takes  large-scale,  efficient  "ma¬ 
chinery.”  There’s  a  need  for  all  of  us — producers 
and  meat  packers;  shippers  and  marketing  people; 
transportation  lines;  wholesalers  and  retailers.  We 
all  play  a  part — whether  we  are  individuals  or 
companies,  whether  we  operate  locally  or  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Over  the  years,  we  at  Swift  have  worked  to  per¬ 
fect  our  nationwide  system  of  marketing.  We,  and 
26,000  other  commercial  slaughterers,  provide  a 
competitive  cash  market  for  your  livestock.  We 
buy  your  animals  and  dress  them.  We  process  and 
refrigerate  them.  Then,  we  distribute  the  meat  to 
retail  store  men  everywhere.  (Our  earnings  for  all 
these  essential  services  are  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
a  pound.)  Because  this  big  job  is  done  efficiently, 
you  producers  are  assured  of  markets . . .  consumers 
everywhere  are  assured  of  meat.  We  at  Swift  & 
Company  are  proud  of  our  part  in  building  the 
"1, 000-mile  bridge”;  the  "bridge”  which  carries 
meat  from  the  point  of  surplus  production  to  the 
point  of  consumption.  So  long  as  all  America 
wants  meat  it  will  take  efficient  nationwide  organ¬ 
izations  to  bridge  that  1,000-mile  gap. 


M.  L.  Buchanan 


Soda  Bill  Sez: - 

Time  counts  unless  you're  counting  time. 
Some  people  will  do  almost  anything  for 
money — except  work  for  it. 


Generally  it’s  better  to  have  PUSH  than  PULL. 


Feed  Pregnant  Sows 
To  Control  Anemia 

by  M.  L.  Buchanan 

North  Dakota  Agric.  College,  Fargo 

Pig  anemia  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  nutritional  disease 
causing  death  losses  in  young 
pigs.  A  new  program  at  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College  controls  anemia.  In  this  work  pregnant 
sows  were  fed  a  ration  that  included  copperas,  an 
iron  compound  (feeding  grade  sold  in  most  drug 
stores).  Pigs  from  such  sows  had  a  high  iron  con¬ 
tent  in  their  blood  stream.  Their  death  loss  was  less 
than  10%  from  birth  to  weaning.  This  mortality  fig¬ 
ure  compares  with  an  estimated  national  average 
loss  of  about  34%  during  the  same  period.  Other 
litters  that  had  insufficient  iron  in  their  blood  were 
of  lighter  weight  at  birth.  They  grew  less  rapidly 
during  the  first  week  of  life.  And  they  were  more 
likely  to  be  laid  on  or  chilled. 

In  this  program  the  greatest  benefits  from  cop¬ 
peras  feeding  were  observed  in  spring-farrowed 
litters — or  in  fitters  from  sows  confined  during  preg¬ 
nancy.  We  recommend  the  feeding  of  one-half  ounce 
of  copperas  per  day  with  the  sow’s  feed.  Or  add 
one-half  lb.  of  copperas  to  each  1 00  lbs.  of  m  ixed  feed. 

Hog  men  only  recently  have  associated  anemia 
with  the  occurrence  of  weak,  cliilled  and  over-laid 
pigs.  These  losses  are  a  heavy  drain  on  the  pocket- 
book  of  hog  producers  everywhere.  True,  such  pigs 
can  be  treated.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dose 
weak,  anemic  fitters.  From  this  standpoint  alone, 
the  copperas  treatment  would  be  desirable  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  control  anemia  from  the  beginning. 


J.  F.  Brandt 


All  That  Glitters 
Isn’t  Profit 

Government  reports  tell  of 
farm  and  ranch  income  from 
livestock  that  totals  more 
than  17  billion  dollars.  Many 
folks  read  those  reports  and 
say — "No  wonder  meat  is  so  high.  Livestock 
producers  must  be  coining  money.” 

That  is  a  thoughtless  comment,  based  on 
misunderstanding.  That  17  billion  dollars  is 
not  profit — it  is  gross  income.  Many  expenses 
must  come  out  of  your  gross  livestock  in¬ 
come  before  you  can  make  any  profit  on  it. 
There’s  the  cost  of  breeding-stock  and  feed¬ 
ing-stock  ...  of  your  hired  labor  ...  of  feed, 
machinery,  equipment.  All  these  costs  are  at 
all-time  high  levels.  Out  of  your  gross  in¬ 
come  also  must  come  property  and  income 
taxes;  interest;  insurance  premiums;  repairs; 
new  buildings;  fences;  death  losses,  etc.  After 
you’ve  paid  all  those  necessary  business  ex¬ 
penses,  you’re  lucky  if  you  end  up  with  10  or 
15  per  cent  profit. 

A  lot  of  people  are  just  as  wrong  about 
Swift’s  profit  as  they  are  about  yours.  They 
look  at  our  total  sales  of  2 K  billion  dollars 
last  year  and  say — "That’s  a  barrel  of  money. 
No  wonder  meat  is  high!”  But  the  fact  is 
that  competition  in  both  buying  and  selling 
is  so  keen  that  from  those  2M  billion  sales 
dollars  an  average  of  went  to  pay  you  for 
your  livestock.  10^  for  pay  to  our  employes. 

for  supplies  and  other  necessary  business 
costs.  for  taxes  and  transportation.  All  we 
had  left  as  earnings  was  UAL 

Yes,  in  our  business, 
as  in  yours,  there’s  a  big 
difference  between  gross 
income  and  net  profit! 


Vice  President  and  Comptroller 
Swift  &  Company 


The  price  we  can  pay 
For  your  livestock  today 
Is  governed  by  people 
Who  five  far  away. 


With  money  in  hand. 

They  create  a  demand 
F or  roasts,  steaks  and  chops 
Throughout  the  whole  land. 

And  the  price  at  wholesale- 
Tenderloin  or  oxtail — 

Is  affected  by  numbers 
Of  cattle  for  sale. 

This  rhyme  has  been  planned 
So  you’ll  all  understand 
That  prices  result 
From  supply  and  demand. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


Warns  City  Cousin, 
"Don’t  you  dost. 

He  gobbles  best 

Who  gobbles  last!” 


e/llo/il/ici  0lcci/ie  flab 

CHICKEN  A  LA  MARYLAND 

Cut  a  cleaned  hen  into  serving  pieces.  Season.  Dip  into  egg 
diluted  with  milk,  then  roll  in  sifted  cracker  crumbs.  Brown  in  a 
’/2-inch  layer  of  shortening.  Add  a  1-inch  layer  of  rich  milk. 
Cover.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  2  hours.  Remove  the 
cover  and  bake  15  minutes.  Make  a  gravy,  using  the  liquid  in 
the  pan,  to  serve  with  the  chicken.  Serve  with  Pickled  Orange 
Slices. 


PICKLED  ORANGE  SLICES 

1  orange  !4  cup  vinegar 

’/2  cup  brown  sugar  6  cloves  for  each  orange  slice 

Boil  orange  1  hour.  Cut  in  slices  '/2-inch  thick.  Stick  cloves  on 
rind  of  each  slice.  Boil  together  sugar  and  vinegar  5  minutes. 
Add  orange  slices.  Simmer  15  minutes.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 


C=~ 

-the  story  of  grass 

Now  ready — Booklet  D  of  our  Ele¬ 
mentary  Science  Series.  We  call  it 
"The  Story  of  Grass.”  A  picture- 
and-story  booklet  for  kids  and  grown¬ 
ups.  It  follows  the  other  popular 
stories  on  soil,  plants  and  meat  ani¬ 
mals.  And,  like  the  others,  it’s 
FREE!  Do  you  know  what  the 
meat  you  eat  is  made  of?  Why  do 

_  _ _ the  cowboys  five  in  the  West?  Ever 

hear  of  people  eating  and  drinking  grass?  Ever  hear 
of  meat  factories  that  "run”  on  grass?  They’re  all 
in  "The  Story  of  Grass.”  Send  a  postcard  asking 
for  your  free  copy,  today.  Address  Agricultural 
Research  Dept.,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago  9, 
Illinois. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS— AND  YOURS 

Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years  —  and  years  to  your  life 


(558)  1 O 
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AT  IAY-UP  TIME  this  Fall—  you  can  help  prevent  the  winter  rust 
that  costs  thousands  of  farmers  the  use  of  valuable  farming 
equipment...!'/  you  use  Esso  Rust-Ban  products. 

Esso  Rust-Ban  347  protects  all  kinds  of  exposed  machinery 
metal.  It  is  quickly  and  easily  applied  with  brush  or  cloth, 
and  readily  removed  at  any  time  with  kerosene.  For  plows, 
cultivators,  disks,  and  other  exposed  implements. 

TO  STOP  the  attack  of  rust  on  the  insides  of  idle  engines,  use 
Esso  Rust-Ban  603.  It  has  special  properties  that  combat 
rust,  and  a  protective  film  adheres  to  inside  engine  surfaces, 
affording  important,  winter-long  protection.  In  the 
Spring,  the  Rust-Ban  is  replaced  with  motor  oil. 

Your  Esso  Distributor  will  gladly  tell  you  about  other 
Esso  Rust-Ban  products  for  specific  purposes  that  can  provide 
money-saving  protection  for  farm  equipment.  Also  ask  him 
for  a  FREE  subscription  to  Esso  Farm  News,  or  write  direct  to: 
Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


you  can  depend^  on 


! 

FARM  | 
PRODUCTS  ! 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


Oct.  30-  Nov.  6  is  Apple  Week, 
Crop  is  Smaller  Than  1047 


THIS  YEAR’S  U.  S.  commercial  ap¬ 
ple  crop  is  estimated  at  100,478,000 
bushels,  down  considerably  from  last 
year’s  crop  of  113,041,000  bushels.  As 
compared  to  last  year,  the  eastern 
states  have  5%  more  apples;  central 
states  29%  less,  and  western  states 
16%  less. 

In  view  of  the  smaller  national  crop 
and  current  prices  which  apple  grow¬ 
ers  do  not  consider  favorable,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  many  producers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  put  their  apples  into  cold  stor¬ 
age  in  spite  of  last  year’s  unfavorable 
experience. 

It  has  been  charged  many  times  that 
the  consumer  demand  for  apples  last 
winter  was  hurt  by  putting  the  poorer 
apples  on  the  market  early  and  by  stor¬ 
ing  the  good  stuff,  much  of  which  was 
left  in  storage  until  it  was  too  late  for 
the  demand  to  catch  up  with  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Already  claims  are  being  made 
that  apples  going  to  market  this  fall 
have  not  been  top  quality. 

The  New  York-New  England  Apple 
Institute  has  done  excellent  work  in 
promoting  the  consumption  of  apples. 
It  could  do  more  if  all  the  commercial 
apple  growers  in  the  Northeast  would 
join  and  give  their  support  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  one  cent  per  bushel  for  all  ap¬ 
ples  produced.  The  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  Wilson  Morse  of  Water¬ 
ford,  Maine. 

For  years,  the  National  Apple  Week 
Association,  with  headquarters  in  Ro¬ 
chester,  has  promoted  the  sale  of  ap¬ 
ples  through  publicity  during  Apple 
Week  which,  this  year,  has  been  set 
for  October  30  to  November  6.  As 
usual,  wonderful  cooperation  is  being 
showm  by  various  organizations  and 


others  as  they  are  requested  for  dis¬ 
play  in  retail  stores. 

In  spite  of  the  smaller  crop,  the  out¬ 
look  for  prices  is  not  entirely  rosy. 
Predictions  have  been  made  that  prices 
of  all  fruits  will  be  “somewhat  below'’ 
those  of  last  year.  The  problem  facing 
every  individual  grower — when  to  sell 
— can  be  answered  after  studying  the 
available  information  and  reviewing  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  last  year’s  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  table  below  gives  the  predicted 
production  by  areas.  In  addition,  some 
attention  to  production  by  varieties 
will  be  helpful.  Compared  with  1947, 
national  production  by  varieties  is  as 
follows:  Y’orks,  a  fourth  more;  Wine- 
saps,  Staymans  and  Wealthys,  a  tenth 
more;  McIntosh,  Romes,  Ben  Davis, 
about  the  same;  Grimes  Golden,  Black 
Twig,  Yellow  Newtown,  a  tenth  less; 
Jonathan,  Cortland,  Golden  Delicious,  a 
fifth  less;  Northern  Spy,  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing,  Delicious,  a  fourth  less;  and  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Gravenstein  half  of  last  year. 

—  A. A.  - 

CONSERVING  ORCHARD 
SOIL  AND  MOISTURE 

John  T.  Bregger  and  Grover  F. 
Brown  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
have  presented  an  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  of  methods  tor  conserving  soil  and 
moisture  in  orchards  and  vineyards  in 
USDA  Farmers’  Bulletin  1970.  Consid¬ 
erable  stress  is  given  to  the  importance 
of  vegetative  ground  cover  and  cover 
crops  along  with  methods  of  fertiliza¬ 
tion  to  insure  their  best  growth  and 
development. 

They  point  out  that  to  give  maxi¬ 
mum  soil  protection,  a  cover  crop  must 
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State  and  Area 

Average  1937-46 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Maine 

686,000 

767,000 

930,000 

1,066,000 

New  Hampshire 

736,000 

456,000 

838,000 

732,000 

Vermont 

626,000 

424,000 

799,000 

799,000 

Massachusetts 

2,489,000 

2,000,000 

2,864,000 

2,514,000 

Rhode  Island 

227,000 

129,000 

187,000 

163,000 

Connecticut 

1,302,000 

1,111,000 

1,273,000 

925,000 

New  York 

15,059,000 

15,116,000 

15,045,000 

13,500,000 

New  -Jersey 

2,899,000 

2,970,000 

1,935,000 

1,760,000 

Pennsylvania 

8,031,000 

8,568,000 

6,612,000 

5,311,000 

North  Atlantic 

32,056,000 

31,541,000 

30,483,000 

26,770,000 

South  Atlantic 

18,581,000 

21,852,000 

9,932,000 

15,666,000 

Eastern  States 

50,637,000 

53,393,000 

40,415,000 

42,436,000 

Central  States 

20,814,000 

18,987,000 

20,194,000 

14,243,000 

Western  States 

43,607,000 

47,030,000 

52,432,000 

43,799,000 

Total  35  States 

115,058,000 

11 9,410,000 

1 13,041,000 

100,478,000 

groups.  The  United  Fruit  Company 

is  make  dense 

growth  at  the 

ground  sur- 

aiming  their  October  publicity  toward 
apples.  A  monthly  syndicated  feature 
on  fruit  sent  out  by  this  concern  has 
an  estimated  readership  of  7  million. 
A  weekly  radio  script  is  sent  to  radio 
stations  in  47  states  and  articles  are 
sent  to  2,000  newspapers  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  50  million. 

The  Statler  Hotel  system  is  sending 
apple  promotion  items  to  all  hotels 
through  the  American  Hotel  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  New  York  Food  Merchants 
Association  has  promised  support. 

A  number  of  national  advertisers  are 
already  working  on  “tie-in”  advertise¬ 
ments.  For  example,  General  Mills  is 
featuring  Betty  Crocker  Apple  Cinna¬ 
mon  Puffs  and  other  recipes  which  use 
apples.  Pillsbury  Flour  is  cooperating 
in  publicity  on  apples.  Also  on  cran¬ 
berries  where  for  the  first  time  sales 
effort  is  being  concentrated  in  a  Cran¬ 
berry  Week,  dates  of  which  are  Oct. 
18  to  23.  One  of  the  recipes  featured 
is  a  “Cranberry  Apple  Pie.” 

The  National  Apple  Week  Associa¬ 
tion  has  mailed  out  samples  of  two  dis¬ 
play  posters  on  apples  and  will  send 


face  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  bene¬ 
fits  from  fertilizing  fin  orchard  with 
cover  crops  have  been,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  less  appreciated  than  those  from 
supplying  supplemental  nitrogen  to 
the  trees.  Application  of  lime,  phos¬ 
phorus,  potash,  and  nitrogen  for  the 
cover  crop  is  commonly  made  apart 
from  application  of  nitrogen  needed 
specifically  by  the  trees. 

Commenting  further  they  say  that 
after  a  satisfactory  perennial  cover  is 
established,  fertilizer  should  be  applied 
at  least  every  third  year  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  maintain  the  desired 
growth.  If  legumes  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  'the  mixture,  fertilizer  needs 
can  usually  be  met  with  top-dressings 
of  phosphate  or  phosphate-potash  mix¬ 
tures,  and  where  a  complete  fertilizer 
is  needed,  application  of  300  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  recommended 
mixture. 

For  covers  composed  of  grasses  only 
150  to  200  pounds  per  acre  of  ammon¬ 
ium  nitrate  or  its  equivalent  or  a  re¬ 
commended  high-nitrogen  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  believed  to  be  satisfactory. 


Favorites  because  they’re 
Big  Farm  Values! 


* 

Consider  the  reasons  why  new  Chev¬ 
rolet  Advance-Design  trucks  are 
favorites  on  farms  all  over  America. 
Consider  the  features.  And  consider 
the  fact  that  Chevrolet  trucks  offer 
this  rare  combination  of  value— the 
TRIPLE  economy  of  Chevrolet’s 
famous  3-way  thrift— low  cost  of 
ownership,  low  cost  of  operation  and 
low  cost  of  upkeep.  For  bigger  values— 
greater  savings,  see  your  dealer  today. 
CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 

New  Advance-Design 


LOOK  AT  THESE  BIG  FARM  FEATURES: 


Quicker,  quieter  and  easier  operation  is  assured 
with  Chevrolet's  new  4-SPEED  SYNCHRO-MESH 
TRANSMISSION  in  medium  and  heavy-duty 
models.  Faster  shifting  maintains  speed  and 
momentum  on  grades. 

Mounted  on  the  steering  column,  the  new  Chev¬ 
rolet  GEARSHIFT  CONTROL  offers  new  con¬ 
venience  and  ease  in  all  models  with  3-speed 
transmissions. 

World  famous  for  its  outstanding  economy, 
Chevrolet's  powerful  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 
provides  IMPROVED  durability  and  operating 
efficiency. 

The  revolutionary  Advance-Design  FOOT- 
OPERATED  PARKING  BRAKE  provides  new  con¬ 


venience  and  greater  clear  floor  area  in  models 
with  3-speed  transmissions. 

Heavy-duty  models  have  greater  strength  and 
durability  with  Chevrolet's  new  SPLINED  REAR 
AXLE  HUB  CONNECTION. 

AND  the  Cab  that  "Breathes”*  •  Flexi-Mounted 
Cab  •  Uniweld,  All-Steel  Cab  Construction  • 
Large,  Durable,  Fully  Adjustable  Seat  •  All- 
Round  Visibility  with  Rear-Corner  Windows*  • 
Heavier  Springs  •  Super-Strength  Frames  •  Full- 
Floating  Hypoid  Rear  Axles  on  3A- ton  and 
heavier  duty  models  •  Specially-Designed  Brakes 
•  Standard  Cab-To-Axle-Length  Dimensions  • 
Multiple  Color  Options. 

*Fresh  air  heating  and  ventilating  system  and  rear-corner  windows 
optional  at  extra  cost. 


CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 


FOR  TRANSPORTATION  UNLIMITED! 
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A  Million  Farm  Families 
Use  this  Safe,  Easy  Way 
of  Curing  Meat 


Morton’s  Tender  Quick  and  Sugar 
Cure,  used  together  give  you  results 
you  can  get  in  no  other  way. 

Morton’s  Tender  Quick  is  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  to  make  a  fast-act¬ 
ing  curing  pickle  for  that  hard-to- 
reach  spot  —  the  bone  area  (and 
to  develop  the  hidden  flavor  which 
good  meat  always  has.)  Morton’s 
Sugar  Cure  is  a  sugar-curing  salt,  a 
blend  of  different  ingredients,  to 


impart  a  rich,  sweet  cure  and  tempt¬ 
ing  wood  smoke  flavor. 

That’s  why  this  two-way  Morton 
Cure  captures  and  holds  the  full 
flavor  of  your  finest  hams  —  gives 
you  a  more  uniform  cure  from  rind 
to  bone. 

Try  the  Morton  Way  yourself, 
used  by  more  than  a  million  farm 
families.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Mor¬ 
ton’s  by  name. 


First  —  Dissolve  Morton’s  Ten¬ 
der  Quick  in  water  and  pump 
along  the  bones  with  a  Morton 
Meat  Pump.  This  fast-acting  cur¬ 
ing  pickle  starts  curing  INSIDE 
...  at  the  bone  area.  This  helps 
prevent  bone-taint,  off-flavor,  un¬ 
dercured  spots. 


WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Worth  Street  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

ire  your  meat  the  improved 


Morton’s 


Mortons 


MORToSs 


Get  this  important  book  on  meat  curing 

Mote  than  1,000,000  copies  of  "Home  Meat  Curing  Made  Easy”  have 
already  gone  in  to  farm  homes.  Shows  how  to  butcher,  dress,  chill,  and 
cure  pork,  beef,  veal,  and  lamb  ...  to  make  smoked  turkey,  Canadian 
Bacon,  sausage.  Tells  the  important  things  to  do  to  get  long  keeping 
quality  and  nine  flavor  in  home  cured  meat.  Send  for  copy  today.  Just 
write  name  and  address  on  xnargin  and  mail  with  10^  in  coin  to 

Worcester  Salt  Company,  40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


For  delicious  sausage,  use 

Morton’s  Sausage  Seasoning.  It’s 
a  rare  blend  of  salt,  peppers,  sage, 
and  other  choice  spices,  ready  to 
use.  Just  add  to  the  meat  and 
grind  for  the  tastiest  country  sau¬ 
sage  that  ever  satisfied  a  vigorous, 
outdoor  appetite. 


For  something  special  in  good  eat¬ 
ing,  put  up  spare  ribs,  back  bones, 
liver,  feet,  and  other  small  pieces 
in  a  sweet  pickle  cure.  Made  with 
Morton’s  Tender  Quick,  this  mild, 
specially  prepared  curing  pickle 
keeps  these  odds  and  ends  until 
you  can  conveniently  use  them. 
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Itowen  Time  Fever 

Someone  once  said  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  ugly  woman — that 
some  women  are  just  more  beautiful 
than  others.  On  a  recent  trip  in  New 
England  it  dawned  on  me  that  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  nature.  As  I  drove 
through  the  Green  Mountains  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  and  then  on  into  Maine,  I 
saw  nothing  ugly  in  Nature  except 
where  man  had  interfered. 

I  arrived  in  the  mountains  a  week 
after  the  first  visit  of  Jack  Frost.  I 
gazed  on  a  million  acres  of  beauty.  So 
much  beauty  that  it  was  hard  to  work. 
I  just  wanted  to  stop  the  car,  sit  and 
look. 

I  wonder  if  Nature  with  her  never- 
ending  changes,  her  overwhelming  use 
of  color  and  her  occasional  seemingly 
meaningless  tantrums,  puts  on  her 
show  in  a  pattern  deliberately  designed 
to  make  us  pause  ?  It  might  be  a  farm¬ 
er  working  14  hours  a  day  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage  and  make  enough  more 
to  give  his  kids  a  better  education  than 
he  had  himself;  or  a  housewife  washing 
or  ironing  into  the  night  in  order  to 
have  time  to  feed  threshers  or  enjoy  a 
social  visit  on  the  morrow;  or  it  may 
be  a  traveling  man  stretching  his  day 
and  driving  too  fast  in  order  to  get 
done  and  get  home  to  his  family  Friday 
night.  Whatever  the  force  behind  am¬ 
bition,  Nature  seems  to  provide  the 
only  governor  on  it.  There  are  few  am¬ 
bitious  people  under  three  score  and 
ten,  who  have  sense  enough  to  realize 
that  life  and  living  are  not  something 
away  off  in  the  future.  Oh,  it’s  good  to 
provide  for  the  future  but  not  if  lots 
of  money  for  a  “comfortable”  old  age 
is  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  poor 
heart  or  a  crippled  back  or  a  stomach 
that’s  good  only  for  crackers  and  milk! 

Nature  has  some  strong  hints — the 
heart  attack  or  sunstroke  for  those 
who  ignore  her  more  subtle  efforts  to 
slow  them  down;  the  rain  that  drives 
overworked  bodies  from  the  hayfield; 
lightning  to  blow  fuses  to  make  Mom 
give  up  the  overtime  ironing;  and  per¬ 
haps  snowdrifts  or  fallen  trees  to  idle 
the  speeding  salesman. 

These  more  vicious  sides  of  Nature 
make  us  pause  whether  we  want  to  or 
not.  But  I  think  she  has  other,  more 
cunning  and  more  feminine  ways  of 
helping  us  take  care  of  ourselves.  Even 
as  the  busiest  mortal  will  find  time  to 
admire  a  beautiful  woman,  so  should 
he  pause  to  admire  the  ever-changing 
“new  look”  of  Nature. 

Especially  now  at  rowen  time,  it’s  a 
privilege  to  see  Nature  roll  back  misty 
covers,  stretch,  and  emerge  to  greet 
each  new  day  with  a  riot  of  color  that 
is  hers  alone.  That  is,  it’s  a  privilege 
if  in  pausing  you  see  that  here  is  to¬ 
morrow.  Here  is  the  day  to  live,  to 
share  joy  with  your  family  and  friends. 

Friendship  and  happiness  are  not 
meant  to  be  saved  up  to  spend  later  on, 
nor  can  they  be  accumulated  like  mon¬ 
ey  by  working  all  day  every  day.  You 
have  to  share  them  as  you  go  along 
or  you  don’t  have  them.  Slow  up  just 
a  little  and  share  them  and  you’ll  truly 
be  rich,  mentally  and  physically,  in 
that  mythical  future. 

Eustem  States 

The  foregoing  two  dollar  lecture  was 
brought  on  when  I  first  hit  the  moun¬ 
tain  country  on  the  way  north  from  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Spring¬ 


field,  Mass.  There  I  had  been  through 
a  couple  of  days  of  meetings,  visits, 
banquets,  etc.,  from  early  morning  to 
late  at  night.  There  was  hustle  and 
bustle  and  such  crowds  that  one  night 
the  only  bed  I  could  find  within  12 
miles  of  the  Fair  was  in  a  converted 
two-car  garage! 

It  was  a  great  show.  Crowds  that 
numbered  as  many  as  78,000  in  one 
day  saw  exhibits  that  did  each  of  the 
participating  states  proud,  entertain¬ 
ment  that  was  tops,  some  of  the  finest 
cattle  in  the  country,  and  vast  displays 
of  the  newest  and  finest  in  mechanical 
developments  for  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  Coliseum  was  packed  with  6,500 
people  for  the  Sunday  night  Governor’s 
Day  program.  Governors  or  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  10  Eastern  states 
were  introduced  and  took  their  seats 
on  a  huge  platform  erected  in  the  show 
ring.  Their  military  aides,  a  Marine 
guard,  and  the  famous  Goldman  Band 
provided  a  colorful  background  for  a 
parade  of  Exposition  features. 

I  was  lucky.  Our  friendly  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Chet  DuMond,  invited  me  to  sit  in  the 
New  York  box  where  I  had  a  real  front 
seat  for  the  show.  Both  of  us  had  gone 
to  Springfield  almost  directly  from  the 
“Limited  New  York  State  Fair”  which 
was  a  young  peoples’  and  cattle  show. 
The  Commissioner  didn’t  say  anything 
but  I’ll  bet  he  was  thinking  the  same 
thing  I  was  (and  the  same  thing  a  lot 
of  farmers  are  thinking) :  “Whether  it’s 
at  the  present  site  or  not,  let’s  have  a 
real  New  York  State  Fair  again!’’ 
What  do  YOU  think? 

More  on  Iluck  Hakes 

Sometime  ago  I  was  asked  if  steel 
tubing  was  all  right  for  buck  rake 
tines.  I  got  an  answer  in  Oxford  Coun¬ 
ty,  Maine.  Herbert,  better  known  as 
“Spike”  Leonard,  county  agent  at 
South  Paris,  told  me  that  several  men 
in  his  county  have  had  excellent  re¬ 
sults  with  such  tines.  Harold  Bennett 
at  Bethel  is  even  making  them  for 
neighbors.  He  uses  three  pipe  sizes  on 
each  tine  ranging  down  from  a  2  inch 
pipe  at  the  base  to  1  inch  pipe  for  the 
end.  These  pipes  are  fitted  one  inside 
the  other  for  added  strength.  For  tips, 
Harold  welds  mowing  machine  fingers 
to  the  ends  of  the  1  inch  pipe  and 
grinds  them  down  to  a  sharp  point.  He 
uses  a  hydraulic  lift  and  the  rake  does 
a  real  job.  Other  men,  like  Wilson 
Morse  at  Waterford,  are  finding  buck 
rakes  mighty  handy  to  handle  hay  for 
orchard  mulch. 

Oxford  is  quite  a  county.  Much  of  it 
is  woods,  of  course,  but  in  those  woods, 
if  you  know  where  to  look,  there  is  a 
diversity  of  farming.  For  instance, 
Alger  Drew  of  Fryeburg  has  150  acres 
of  sweet  corn!  About  1,500  acres  of  it 
are  grown  in  the  county  for  canning 
factories.  Jim  Chadbourne  at  North 
Bridgton  has  50  acres  of  small  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  canning  and  market. 
Francis  and  Don  Buzzell  of  Fryeburg 
Center  are  kept  busy  with  potatoes  and 
about  150  head  of  Herefords.  Most 
dairy  farms  are  small  but  there  are 
lots  of  them  and  the  scattered  poultry- 
men  sell  most  of  their  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Yep,  you’ll  find  lots  of  things  raised 
in  Oxford  County— everything  from 
strawberries  to  Tennessee  Walking 
Horses,  purebred  cattle  and  Yorkshire 
pigs! 
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MAILBAG 


SOME  GRASS  SILAGE 
EXPERIENCES 

NEVER  put  up  any  gi'ass  silage  be¬ 
fore  this  year  nor  even  saw  any.  All 
we  had  to  go  by  when  we  started  was 
what  I  had  read  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist;  especially  Mr.  Babcock’s 
articles. 

We  had  near  our  bam  an  extra  heavy 
piece  of  alfalfa  and  timothy  (about 
50%  each,  as  near  as  we  could  tell) 
which  we  knew  would  be  very  hard  to 
cure;  so  my  sons  and  I  decided  to  put 
some  in  the  silo. 

We  started  June  25  and  used  our  old 
5-foot  horse  mower,  as  we  could  bor¬ 
row  a  swather  for  it,  and  let  the  grass 
wilt  about  2  hours  in  very  hot  sun, 
then  picked  it  up  with  buck  rake.  One 
of  the  boys  could  keep  the  cutter  going 
steadily,  and  I  don’t  feel  that  it  is  as 
hard  to  pitch  the  grass  from  the  ground 
on  to  the  cutter  as  it  is  to  mow  away 
long  timothy  and  alfalfa  in  the  bam. 

We  used  no  preservatives  and  our 
cows  seem  to  eat  it  very  well,  especi¬ 
ally  the  calves  and  bull  which  were  kept 
in  the  barn  on  dry  feed. 

Our  present  silo  is  12  by  34  feet,  and 
we  would  like  to  have  one  10  by  about 
28  for  the  grass,  as  in  warm  weather 
it  molds  more  readily  than  com.  I 
think  we  would  be  well  fixed  then  for 
our  herd  of  about  30  Jerseys. 

I  think  our  present  machinery  will 
do  to  fill  our  silo,  as  it  is  in  good  shape, 
but  the  field  chopper  is  probably  the 
proper  thing  if  you  can  afford  one  now. 

I  am  well  pleased  so  far  with  this 
venture  and  no  doubt  will  put  some 
grass  in  the  silo  again  next  year. 
—John  R.  Young,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

H*  *{• 

COWS  LIKE  GRASS  SILAGE 

N  TWO  of  our  three  silos  we  put 

alfalfa  and  a  mixture  of  timothy  and 
clover.  We  did  not  add  any  preserva¬ 
tive  at  all  except  when  we  had  a  rainy 
spell;  then  we  put  in  a  little  salt.  This 
was  done  in  the  spring,  starting  in 
early  June.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
cows  like  it,  as  they  always  clean  it  up. 

We  now  plant  corn  for  grain  but  not 
for  the  silos.  Also,  this  year,  we  planted 
a  field  of  soybeans  to  put  in  the  silo. 
We  have  a  field  chopper. — Klein  Bros., 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 


We  start  filling  our  silos  about  the 
first  of  June  and  like  to  finish  about 
the  first  of  July  if  possible.  We  have 
preserved  almost  every  kind  of  grass 
and  legume,  but  find  that  ladino,  alfal- 
fa-Reed  Canary  mixture  makes  the 
best  silage.  This  year  we  ensiled  some 
winter  rye  which  we  were  unable  to 
pasture  because  of  wet  ground.  We 
have  not  used  any  preservative  for  the 
last  two  years  and  find  that  the  silage 
is  much  better  with  less  odor. 

Our  cows  have  always  liked  grass 
silage,  so  we  feed  silage  three  times 
a  day  and  hay  once.  We  never  feed 
over  10  pounds  of  grain,  even  to  our 
best  cows  which  are  producing  from  50 
to  60  pounds  daily,  ygt  we  maintain 
good  production. — Wesley  C.  Larrabee, 
Shoreham,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

LESS  BREEDING  TROUBLE 

I  WAS  VERY  much  pleased  when  I 
learned  I  captuped  first  prize  on  my 
grass  silage  exhibit  at -the  Flemington 
Fair. 

I  have  been  ensiling  alfalfa  and  tim¬ 
othy  for  eight  years.  I  consider  a  silo 
the  best  place  for  the  first  cutting  of 
alfalfa  as  you  receive  far  more  feed 
per  acre.  My  experience  has  taught  me 
the  grass  must  be  cut  from  %  to  y2 
inch  in  length  and  packed  very  tightly 
in  the  silo,  especially  around  the  walls. 
I  use  125  pounds  of  molasses  per  ton 
of  grass,  with  10  pounds  of  salt,  which 
reduces  the  heat  and  gives  the  silage 
a  greener  color.  I  always  fill  my  silo 
during  the  month  of  June.  I  find  my 
cows  breed  much  more  regularly  when 
fed  grass  silage. — John  R.  Haver,  Leb¬ 
anon,  New  Jersey. 

*  *  * 

SILAGE— GRASS,  GRAINS 
OR  CLOVER 

GOT  THIRD  on  my  grass  silage  at 
the  fair.  I  think  there  should  be  three 
classes  of  grass  silage — one  for  plain 
grass;  one  for  oats,  barley  or  wheat, 
alone  or  mixed;  and  one  for  alfalfa  or 
clover,  alone  or  mixed.  This  is  just  a 
suggestion.  I  used  nothing  on  my  grass 
to  preserve  it.  I  have  some  mold  and 
I  think  I  need  to  cut  it  greener.  This 
is  the  second  time  I  have  made  grass 
silage.  It  is  better  this  year  than  last. 
— Alfred  N.  Jenne,  Windsor,  Vt. 


GOOD  PRODUCTION 

MY  FATHER  and  I  are  operating  a 
farm  of  225  acres  with  a  herd  of 
25  cows  and  an  apple  orchard  of  1,000 
trees.  Previous  to  1940  we  had  one  silo 
12’  x  24’  which  we  filled  with  corn.  In 
1940,  because  of  a  very  wet  season,  we 
erected  a  second  silo  14’  x  30’  and  we 
filled  both  silos  with  grass,  using  mo¬ 
lasses  as  a  preservative.  Since  that 
time  we  have  not  raised  any  corn. 


Which  do  you  think  he'd  rather  have — 
•  stick  of  gum,  a  cough  drop  or  an 
aspirin  tablet?" 


*  *  * 

CANADA  IS 
APPRECIATIVE 

HE  VERY  splendid  and  well-written 
article  on  the  PROVINCE  OF  QUE. 
BEC,  appearing  in  the  September  4th 
issue  of  your  publication,  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Georges 
Leveille,  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Numerous  publications  in  the  United 
States  from  time  to  time  kindly  pub¬ 
lish  news  stories  on  our  province,  most 
of  which  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
reading,  and  I  can  sincerely  say  that 
this  particular  story,  entitled  “WHAT 
DO  YOU  THINK?”  by  A.  James  Hall, 
is  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  read. 

— A.  J.  Lallemand,  Mgr.,  International 
Publishing  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

*  *  * 

We  want  to  thank  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  its  cooperation  and  interest 
in  our  Roughage  Show.  In  the  whole 
department  we  had  60  entries.  This 
made  it  substantially  larger  than  last 
year  and  we  expect  to  have  it  even 
larger  in  1949. — Mrs.  W.  J.  Neal,  Asst. 
Sec.,  Plymouth ,  N.  H.  Fair. 


This  is  quite  a  way  to  buy  your  oil. 

You  ask  any  Gulf  Dealer  for  Gulflube 
Motor  Oil  in  the  new  5-gallon  size.  And 
you  get  two  things  of  value. 

The  first  is  5  gallons  of  that  hard¬ 
working  Gulflube  Motor  Oil.  5  gallons 
that  have  been  refined  by  Gulf’s  own 
Multi-Sol  Process.  Right  down  to  the 
last  drop,  Gulflube  gives  you  better 
engine  performance,  better  bearing 


protection,  thorough  lubrication. 

And  you  also  get  this  handy  5-gallon 
utility  can  with  its  rounded  wooden 
carrying  handle  that  sets  right  down 
in  your  hand.  The  can  has  2  screw-on 
tops  to  keep  from  spilling — a  tilted  spout 
for  easy  pouring. 

Next  time  you’re  in  buying  oil,  buy 
it  the  new  Gulf  way.  Get  5  gallons  of 
Gulflube  plus  a  5-gallon  utility  can. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  TRACTOR  GUIDE 

This  free  Tractor  Guide  of  Gulf’s  isn’t  just  another 
fancy  booklet.  It’s  a  manual  crammed  full  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  How  to  locate  engine  troubles. 
Proper  tire  inflation,  etc.  Send  for  your  free  copy. 
Coupon  belowc 


To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 
Room  3800,  Gulf  Building 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Without  cost,  please  send  me  a  copy 
of  Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor  Guide.” 

Name _ 


Address. 


Type  of  tractor. 


(562)  14 


American  Agriculturist,  October  16,  1948 


\Cooperativ> 

'“^Mortgage/ 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
means  low-cost  loans 
and  friendly  service 

In  1917  a  new  system  of  credit  for  farmers  was  created  * 
—  credit  through  cooperation.  Over  1,000,000  farmers  I 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  system  that  functions  in 
bad  times  as  well  as  good  and  as¬ 
sures  low-cost  credit. 

Through  farmer-owned  National 
Farm  Loan  Associations  you  can  get 
Federal  Land  Bank  long-term  mort¬ 
gage  loans  with  a  present  low  4% 
interest  rate  guaranteed  for  the  life 
of  the  loan.  In  addition,  production 

_ credit  short-term  loans  for  every 

kind  of  agricultural  purpose  are 
available  through  Production  Credit  Associations. 

In  the  Northeast,  the  system  operates  through  100 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  offices, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  these 
offices  house  both  types  of  associa¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  secretary-treasurer. 

Next  time  you  need  money,  drop 
in  and  talk  things  over  at  your 
local  office.  You'll  always  find  a 
ready  welcome  and  sincere  help  on  any  credit  problems. 


National, 
Farm  Loam 
Association 


by  farmers  .  .  .  for  farmers 


OVER  A  MILLION 
FARMERS 
KNOW... 


BARN  UTILITY  PAINT 

$1.65  gal.  in  5  gal.  Pails 
Red,  white,  gray,  brown.  A  dependable 
utility  paint  for  barns,  brooder  houses,  imple¬ 
ment  sheds,  etc.  Only  $1.65  gal.  in  5  gal. 
pails,  f.o.b.  Toledo. 

HOUSEHOLD  CO. 

419  Dorr  St.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


WORK 

PANTS 


SURPLUS  STOCK  FROM  LARGE 
MID  WEST  SUPPLY  FIRM!  . 


REAL 
BUY 
at  only 


An  amazing  bargain!  These 
sturdy,  serviceable  work 
pants,  though  used,  have 
been  washed  and  sterilized, 
put  in  perfect  condition — 
the  best  work  clothing  value 
you've  ever  seen.  Every 
pair  full  cut  from  durable, 
heavy  weight  wash  ma¬ 
terials — choice  of  blue  or 
tau-  Well  made  with  reinforced  stitching  at  strain 
points — and  we  have  your  size  in  stock.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  hack!  Rush  your  order 
for  several  pairs  now!  Supply  is  limited. 

SIND  NO  MONEY!  Jy 

pair  plus  postage,  or  send  money  and  we  pay 
postage.  Examine  10  days,  if  not  delighted  return 
for  instant  refund! 


MILCO  SALES,  Depf.  561 

I  9350  ROSELAWN  •  DETROIT  4,  MICHIGAN 

I  Please  send  me _ prs.  work  pants 

,  Waist _ Leg  Length _ 

Color  (1st  and  2nd  choice) _ 

I  C.O.D.  □  Payment  enclosed.  Send  prepaid.  □ 

1  NAME _ 

|  ADDRESS _ 

j  CITY-ZONE-STATE  _ 

I 


WORK,  SHIRTS  TO  MATCH 


69c  Each 


SencL 


.Shirts 


Neck  Size. 


MATCHING  .COVERALLS 


Send _ Coveralls  Chest  Measurements 


^oena__ 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


NO  FROZEN  PIPES 

TRADE  MARK 

Frozen  Pipes  cause  big  losses. 
Wrap  heating  cable  around  pipe 
or  lay  alongside  in  soil.  Should 
outlast  the  pipe.  Uses  little  house 
current.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  Ppd.  with  instructions 
or  from  your  dealer. 

B12  -  30  w.  -for  2  to  5  ft.  pipe  $1.80 

M26  •  40  w.  •  "  5  "  12  "  "  2.80 

J56  -  140  w.  -  "  12  "  25  "  "  3.00 

SI  12  -  280  w.  -  "  25  "  50  "  “  6.00 

HDA  Thermostat  35o-80°  with  pilot  It.  6.00 

(  GR0-QUICK  330  W.  Huron  St..  Chicago  10.  III. 
Wrap-on  insulation  $1.  per  12  ft.  of  pipe. 


We  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electro  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  make  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electro.  Be  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS  NOW  f 
ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept,  aa  1 1  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 

New  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames, 
miliwork,  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES,  INC. 

PEMBERTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


also 


What  Housewives  Look  for 
When  They  Buy  POTATOES 


SURVEY  by  the  USDA  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Agricultural 
Situation,  published  by  the 
Department,  gives  some  very 
interesting  and  helpful  facts 
about  what  consumers  like  and  want 
when  they  buy  potatoes.  The  informa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  from  3,000  house¬ 
wives  living  in  towns  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  2,500  or  more.  Here  are  some 
of  the  facts  brought  out: 

1.  Potato  Size.  Consumers  want  a  me. 
dium-sized  potato  because  they  are 
easier  to  handle  and  can  be  used  in  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  cooking.  Only  one-fourth 
ever  buy  small-sized  potatoes  alone. 
Small  potatoes  take  too  much  time  to 
prepare. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  many  consumers  said  they  would 
buy  small  potatoes  if  the  price  were 
reduced. 

2.  Desirable  Characteristics:  (1) 
Smooth  skin;  (2)  clean  surface;  (3) 
few  eyes  or  dents;  (4)  no  spots  or 
blemishes. 

3.  Cooking  Qualities.  ^  1 )  Nine  out  of 
ten  housewives  buy  what  they  call  an 
all-purpose  potato,  plus  one  special 
purpose  potato.  The  special  purpose  po. 
tato  is  usually  big  for  baking.  Con¬ 
sumers  look  for  a  potato  that  will  cook 
up  mealy,  that  won’t  fall  apart  in  cook¬ 
ing,  and  that  will  cook  evenly  soft 
throughout. 

4.  Cooking  Habits.  Nine  out  of  ten 
homemakers  served  potatoes  at  least 
once  during  the  week  before  they  were 
interviewed  and  the  average  number  of 
servings  was  four. 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  change  from 
the  time  when  nearly  everybody,  in  the 
Irish  potato  country  anyway,  served 
potatoes  three  times  a  day. 

Consumers  interviewed  used  about 
three  pounds  of  potatoes  per  person  per 
week.  Mashed  potatoes  were  served 
most  often.  Next  in  order  were  boiled, 


fried,  baked  and  creamed. 

5.  Potato  Substitutes.  Three-fourths 
of  the  homemakers  said  they  used  other 
vegetables  as  substitutes  for  potatoes. 
In  the  North  these  included  spaghetti, 
macaroni,  noodles,  rice,  beans,  peas  and 
lentils.  In  the  South,  substitutes  includ¬ 
ed  rice,  cereal,  spaghetti,  macaroni  and 
com  meal  mush.  Sweet  potatoes  were 
reported  as  substitutes  by  only  10  per 
cent  in  the  North,  and  16  per  cent  in 
the  South. 

6.  Use  of  Potatoes.  Six  out  of  ten 
homemakers  said  that  they  include  po¬ 
tatoes  in  their  meals  because  their 
families  like  them,  and  that  they  serve 
them  only  as  often  as  the  family  wants 
to  eat  them.  Consumers  gave  little 
credit  to  the  food  value  of  potatoes 
other  than  starch. 

7.  Brand-Packaged  Potatoes.  More 
than  half  of  the  homemakers  buy  pota¬ 
toes  loose  out  of  the  bin,  usually  five 
pounds  or  less  at  a  time.  Those  who 
buy  them  in  packages  take  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  pounds  at  a  time 

8.  Graded  Potatoes.  While  over  half 
of  the  homemakers  said  they  had  heard 
of  potato  grades,  few  had  any  idea 
what  the  grades  meant.  Little  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  markings  on  the  bins, 
though  some  noticed  them  on  bags  and 
packages.  However,  most  said  they 
would  like  to  have  the  grades  marked 
on  the  bins  and  packages. 

9.  Storage  Problems.  Most  homemak¬ 
ers  bought  enough  potatoes  at  one  time 
to  last  only  a  week.  They  stored  them 
in  the  kitchen.  Three  out  of  four  said 
that  sometimes  they  had  bought  po¬ 
tatoes  which  were  so  bad  that  they  had 
to  be  thrown  away. 

10.  Processed  Potatoes.  Potato  chips 
are  used  by  most  homemakers  at  some 
time  or  other  but  are  most  often  served 
at  parties  and  picnics. 

11.  Price,  Size  and  Quality.  In  buying 
potatoes,  quality  is  emphasized  first, 
size  second,  and  price  third. 


Government  Sues  Meat  Packers! 

Will  Action  Win  Consumers9  Votes ? 


THE  FOLLOWING  letter  from  F.  M. 

Simpson  of  Swift  &  Co.  states  so 
ably  the  case  in  regard  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  suing  of  meat  packers  that  we 
are  printing  it  for  your  information. 
We  believe  these  suits  were  started  by 
the  present  Administration  for  purely 
political  purposes.  We  agree  with  Swift 
&  Company  that  they  are  a  detriment 
to  all  concerned — to  the  consuming 
public  and  livestock  producers  as  well 
as  to  companies  engaged  in  meat  dis¬ 
tribution.  Here  is  the  letter: 

"You  may  have  seen  the  newspaper 
report  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  has  filed  a  suit  against  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Armour  &  Company,  The  Cudahy 
Packing  Company,  and  Wilson  &  Com¬ 
pany  charging  these  companies  with  mon¬ 
opolistic  practices  in  the  purchase  of  live¬ 
stock  and  the  sale  of  meat  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducts. 

‘‘The  remedy  proposed  for  the  alleged 
evils  indicates  a  complete  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  how  the  meat  business  is  con¬ 
ducted.  This  action  of  the  government,  the 
effect  of  which  if  carried  out  would  be  to 
demoralize  the  most  efficient,  low-cost  sys¬ 
tem  of  food  distribution  in  this  country, 
certainly  is  not  motivated  by  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  livestock 
producer  or  the  consumer.  .  .  . 

‘‘I  can  assure  you  that  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  is  not  guilty  of  any  lawr  violations. 
There  are  more  than  4,000  meat  packing 
companies  and  more  than  20,000  other 
commercial  livestock  slaughterers  compet¬ 
ing  in  the  purchase  of  livestock  and  the 
selling  of  meat.  Livestock  and  meat  prices 
are  governed  by  the  interplay  of  compe¬ 
tition — free  choice  buying  and  selling — 


between  millions  of  consumers  bidding  for 
available  meat  supplies  on  one  hand  and 
millions  of  farmers  and  ranchers  who  pro¬ 
duce  livestock  on  the  other.  Und-.r  these 
conditions  no  one  could  control  either 
livestock  prices  or  meat  prices. 

‘‘In  this  atmosphere  of  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous  competition,  Swift  &  Company’s 
growth  during  the  past  63  years  has  been 
the  result  of  honest  effort,  fair  dealing 
and  good  service. 

“I  think  that  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  agriculture  has  a  very  vital  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  this  case.  We  will  oppose 
this  unjust  and  unreasonable  suit  with  all 
our  energy  and  ability.” — F.  M.  Simpson, 
Agricultural  Research  Dept.,  Swift  &  Co. 


WALKING  IN  A 
WALLACE  WONDEItLANlI 

When  I  am  tired  of  economics 

Ana  wish  iha.  I  coot*.  ieua  ihe  comics, 

I  have  another  kind  of  solace — 

The  simple  world  of  Henry  Wallace. 

There  in  that  Wallace  Wonderland 

A  backward  child  can  understand 

The  problems  that  have  puzzled  sages— 

How  lower  prices,  higher  wages 
(Yes,  HIUHcR  wage,,  iO»cK  prices!) 

Will  cure  the  economic  crisis. 

How  every  European  worry 
Can  fade  and  vanish  in  a  hurry; 

Recall  the  Army  and  the  Navy — 
let  Russia  have  the  Turkey  gravy — 

And  every  time  that  Stalin  hollers. 

Give  him  another  billion  dollars. 

Oh,  pretty  world!  by  Henry  blinded; 

So  simple  (even  simple-minded). 

Where  from  The  Daily  Worker's  sowing 
The  hybrid  corn  is  nicely  growing. 

How  clear  and  sweet  and  bright — and  phony! 
How  sad  to  think  it's  all  baloney. 

— Gerald  Raftery  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
(Reprinted  by  permission). 


IS  an 


Form 


CONTACT  YOUR 


QUONSET  DEALER 


LISTED  RELOW 


CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD  5 

Hartford  Cement  Company 
45  Granby  Street 
Phone:  Hartford  2-3107 

NORWALK 

Guest  Brothers,  Inc. 

Muller  Avenue.  Phone:  Norwalk  8-9357 

MAINE 

CAMDEN 

Northeast  Building;  Company 
31  Main  Street  Phone:  Camden  451 

NEW  YORK 

ALBANY 

Cassazza  Steel  Buildings,  Inc. 

Rensselaer,  Albany,  Schenectady, 

Saratoga  Warren,  Hamilton  Counties 
2  Park  Avenue 
Phone:  Albany  4-3105 

AMENIA 

Willson  &  Eaton 
Phone:  Amenia  4 

AMSTERDAM 

Shelp  &  Warner 
24  River  Street 
Phone:  Amsterdam  3636 

BATAVIA 

Genesee  Standard  Buildings 
73  Franklin  Street  Phone:  Batavia  777 

BINGHAMTON 

Swift  Building  Co.  Inc. 

270  Clintop 

Phone:  Binghamton  6-5892 

CLINTON 

Morse  Construction  Company 
Kirkland  Avenue  Phone:  Clinton  212 

DRYDEN 

Baker  Steel  Products-,  Inc. 

Phone:  Dryden  175 

ELMIRA 

Linn  S.  Chapel  Company 
1040  Caton  Avenue 
Phone:  Elmira  5191 

FREDONIA 

Salhoff  Steel  Building  Corporation 
Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus  Counties 
71  Water  Street  Pho.ie:  Fredonia  2-7296 

NEW  BERLIN 

I.  L.  Richer  Co.,  Inc. 

Phone:  New  Berlin  94 

NEW  YORK  17 

Waldvogel  Brothers,  Inc. 

17  E.  42nd  Street 

Phone:  New  York-Murray  Hill  2-0680 

OSWEGO 

Neal-O’Brien  Lumber  Company 
123  W.  First  Phone:  Oswego  242 

PAINTED  POST 

G.  M.  Owens  &  Son 
Phone:  Painted  Post  206 

PLATTSBURG 

Dock  &  Coal  Company,  Inc. 

29  Clinton  Street 
Phone:  Plattsburg  263 

ROCHESTER  10 

Rochester  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

1 945  East  Avenue 

Phone:  Rochester-Hillside  1043 

SYRACUSE 

Syracuse  Steel  Building  Corporation 
434  E.  Brighton  Avenue 
Phone:  Syracuse  4-4101 

WATERTOWN 

Northern  Steel  Buildings,  Inc. 

1039  Water  Street 
Phone:  Watertown  5707 

PENNS  YEV AN  I A 

ALLENTOWN 

Kramer  Brothers 

884  N.  Graham  Street 

Phone:  Allentown  3-0781 

HAZLETON 

Conyngham  Sales  Company 
1012  Markle  Bank  Bldg. 

Hazleton,  Penna. 

SCRANTON  9 

Keystone  Steel  Construction  Company 
301  Green  Ridge  Street 
Phone:  Scranton  4-6156 

VERMONT 

ESSEX  JUNCTION 

Workman  Engineering  Corporation 

34  Park  Street 

Phone:  Essex  Junction  516 


The  Farm  of  7omorronr 


The  all-Quonset  farm  is  not  merely  possible, 
but  probable.  Already,  Quonsets  are  serving 
in  virtually  every  use  for  which  farm  build¬ 
ings  are  required.  They  are  being  erected 
everywhere,  to  supplement  existing  build¬ 
ings,  or  to  replace  obsolete  structures  and 
those  damaged  by  storm  or  fire.  Eventually, 
some  farms  may  have  nothing  but  Quonsets. 
Or,  tomorrow,  or  next  week,  where  some 
progressive  owner  is  creating  a  farm  where 
none  existed  before,  an  all-Quonset  farm 
will  come  into  being. 

Whether  you  are  adding  a  new  farm  build¬ 
ing,  or  replacing  an  old  one,  you  can  fill 
your  requirements  with  a  Quonset  all-steel 
farm  building  — permanent,  weatherproof, 
vermin-proof,  and  fire-resistant.  Immediate 
advantages  are  their  low  cost,  their  ready 
availability,  and  quick  erection. 


FOUR  USES  ON  ONE  FARM-Delbert  Hunter,  RFD  2, 
Rochester,  Indiana,  now  has  four  Quonsets— a  Quonset  32  for 
hay  storage;  two  Quonset  20's,  a  dairy  building  and  a  grain 
bin;  a  Quonset  24  for  tool  and  machine  shelter. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stron-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Bldg,  •  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


EQUIPMENT  STORAGE— This  is  one  of  seven  Quonsets  on 
the  farm  of  E.  FI.  Dierks,  Leoti,  Kansas.  The  Quonset  40  is  of 
ample  capacity  to  hold  farm  equipment  and  automotive  vehi¬ 
cles  with  plenty  of  room  for  maintenance  tools  and  operations. 
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Quonsets  for  Every  Farm  Use 

Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Quonset  dealer, 
and  find  out  about  these  low-cost,  all-steel 
buildings.  They  go  up  fast,  require  little  main¬ 
tenance.  Quonsets  are  easy  to  adapt  to  your 
particular  needs  because  you  nail  materials 
directly  to  the  patented  nailing  groove  in 
Stran-Steel  framing  members.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  name  of  your  local  Quonset  dealer, 
write  to  the  Great  Lakes  Steel  Gorporation. 
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QUONSET  20  QUONSET  24 


QUONSET  32 


QUONSET  36 


QUONSET  40 
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QUONSET  MULTIPLE 
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HAY  STORAGE— One  of  the  four  Quonsets  on  the  Delbert 
Hunter  farm  (see  above).  This  is  a  Quonset  32  (32x96  feet) 
used  for  hay  storage  and  for  Hunter’s  spring  and  fall  sales  of 
purebred  Hampshire  hogs. 


WHEAT  STORAGE— Rex  A.  Brush,  Modoc,  Kansas,  purchased 
a  Quonset  40  (40  x  100  feet)  three  years  ago,  and  has  used  it  chiefly 
for  wheat  storage.  This  year,  he  bought  its 
duplicate,  also  for  wheat.  He  writes:  “I 
would  recommend  Quonset  buildings  to  grain 
producers  as  one  of  the  best  answers  to 
today’s  grain  storage  problem.” 

“Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


(564)  16 


American  Agriculturist,  October  16,  1948 


Babcock's  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs;  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points.  -  1 
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HIGHEST' 

leghorn 
PEN 
in  1947 


ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  Wc 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
i  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
|  Rocks.  Air  shipments  any- 
I  where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.  I.  and  Cross  breds. 


PUNNYBROOK 


^PROFIT-BRED 

PULLETS 


Ages  up  to  ready  to  lay.  October  and 
November  shipment.  Also  started  chicks 
and  capons. 

U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  - 
White  Rocks- -Red  Rock  sex-linkc. 

Write  tor  Circular  —  established  1 920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR. 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  «Torfc 


W3®  UJMW 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tups.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEJSTEK'S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $12.00  $22.00  $5.00 

SUPER  MATED  \VH.  LEG .  13.00  24.00  5.00 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks  .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

AAA  Rock  Damp.  Cross  .  18.00  24.00  18.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  18.00  24.00  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$11.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHAi^ 

^mSMSChicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  CROSSES 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  Today  1  240  Warren  St. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


TOLMAN’S  plymoifth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  $18  per  lOO 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut,  TOLMAN’S  BOCKS 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity.  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters 
or  market  eggs. 

We  Specialize  —  One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS.  INC. 

DEPT.  B . ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


FAIRPORT  —  CHICKS 

Husky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  K.  I.  Reds,  New 
Hampshires,  Rock- Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Only 
$18.01'  per  100 — order  today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  Blood-Tested,  Ordei 
direct.  Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  FREE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckl» 

Postpaid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $18.00  $24.00  $  8.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks .  18.00  20.00  20.00 

Direct  New  Hamps.,  Rock-Reds .  20.00  22.00  22.00 

Scxing  guaranteed  05%  correct.  Our  27th  vear 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  &  PROFITS  on 

WENEjT  CHICKS 


Tjeadinsr  par©  or  crossbreeds*  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  <J.  Approved.  Blood- 
♦©ftted.  Hatches  weekly  year  aroemd.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Be*  K-4  VINELAND,  N,  J, 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY. 
PULLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS 
Immediate  or  future  shipments.  Thousands  hatching 
every  Monday  end  Thursday  all  fall  and  winter.  Write 
loday  for  price  list. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA, 

MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


£gg§,  Water  and  Trouble 

By  Jl.  IdJeaueSi 


Case  Number  One 

The  new  egg-washing  machine  did 
such  a  fine  job  on  market  eggs  that  it 
was  tried  on  hatching  eggs.  The  trial 
lot  hatched  all  right,  so  after  that  the 
hatcheryman  put  all  the  soiled  eggs 
through  the  egg-washing  machine. 

Then  one  day  rotten  eggs  started  ex¬ 
ploding  in  the  incubator.  Soon  they 
were  popping  so  often  that  it  sounded 
like  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  one  tray 
about  half  of  the  eggs  blew  up.  In 
most  of  the  trays  there  was  no  trouble 
and  it  soon  was  found  that  all  the  pop¬ 
ping  was  done  by  eggs  that  had  been 
washed.  So  an  investigation  was  made. 

The  men  who  operated  the  egg- 
washer  were  asked,  “how  hot  do  you 
keep  the  water?”  “Oh,  about  140,  I 
guess,”  said  one  of  them,  “we  don’t 
have  a  thermometer.”  The  investigator 
said,  “the  instruction  sheet  says  to 
have  the  water  at  170°.”  To  which  the 
operator  replied,  “Does  it?  We  don’t 
have  any  way  to  heat  it  that  hot.” 

The  moral  of  this  true  tale  is,  “If 
you  are  going  to  wash  eggs  with  an 
egg-washing  machine,  be  sure  to  keep 
the  water  hot.” 

Case  Number  Two 

Before  the  egg  candler  of  a  New 
York  receiver,  the  eggs  appeared  to 
have  no  air  cells  at  all.  They  were  so 
clear  and  full  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  their  freshness.  They  were 
sold  to  a  retailer  wno  had  a  fancy 
trade.  A  few  days  later,  complaints 
came  in.  The  eggs  were  bad.  So  the  in¬ 
vestigator  got  busy.  Sure  enough,  they 
were  the  same  eggs  that  looked  so 
fine  a  few  days  earlier.  Now  they  were 
practically  rotten. 

The  investigator  went  to  the  farm 
from  which  the  eggs  had  come  and 
found  that  the  owner  had  discovered  a 
wonderful  new  way  to  cool  his  eggs 
in  a  hurry.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
collect  them  in  a  tight  pail,  set  it  under 
the  spout  of  the  pump,  and  pump  it 
full  of  nice  cold  water  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well. 

The  moral  to  this  true  tale  is,  “don’t 
cool  your  eggs  by  dunking  them  in 
cold  water.” 

Case  Number  Three 

They  didn’t  have  a  machine  to  clean 
their  eggs  so  they  dry-cleaned  them  by 
hand  with  a  sandpaper  buffer — all  ex¬ 
cept  the  badly  soiled  ones.  These  were 
eased  gently  into  a  pah  of  water.  It 
was  warm  water  at  the  start  but  by 
the  time  the  last  basket  of  yesterday’s 
eggs  was  empty  the  water  was  at  room 
temperature.  By  that  time  the  first 
eggs  had  soaked  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
but  the  last  ones  only  a  few  minutes. 
But  the  dirt  was  soaked  loose  on  all 
of  them,  and  soon  they  were  washed 
and  dried,  and  they  surely  looked  fine. 
They  were  packed  in  the  cases  along 
with  the  other  eggs  and  never  given 
another  thought. 

The  one  who  did  this  thoughtless 
deed  was  paid  full  price  for  good  eggs, 
so  he  never  knew  that  someone  along 
down  the  line  took  a  loss  on  them. 
Maybe  it  was  a  dealer  who  decided 
to  quit  buying  nearby  eggs  and 
changed  to  co-op  eggs  from  the  North¬ 
west.  Perhaps  it  was  a  housewife  who 
decided  that  she  couldn’t  afford  to  buy 
so  many  eggs  because  they  “just  don’t 
keep  if  you  don’t  use  them  right  away.” 

Tn  any  case,  those  water-logged  eggs, 
mixed  in  with  good  ones,  did  hurt  the 
one  who  washed  them  because  they 
lowered  the  reputation  of  nearby  eggs 
and  helped  to  swing  the  high-priced 
fancy  trade  to  quality  competition  from 
other  areas. 

The  moral  is,  “Sell  your  soaked  eggs 


at  home  where  you  know  they  will  be 
used  at  once.” 

Why  did  the  washed  eggs  explode 
in  the  incubator,  and  the  water-soaked 
eggs  spoil  quickly?  Because  water  and 
bacteria  do  mix — and  how.  All  eggs 
have  bacteria  on  the  outside  of  the 
shell.  As  long  as  the  bacteria  stay  out¬ 
side,  they  can’t  harm  the  egg;  it’s 
when  they  get  inside  the  shell  that 
trouble  begins.  Bacteria  can  change  a 
good  egg  into  a  rotten  egg  in  short 
order- — the  warmer  the  egg,  the  quicker 
it  happens.  Egg  shells  are  not  water¬ 
proof.  They  are  something  like  cinder 
blocks,  full  of  little  twisting  channels 
that  air  and  water  can  get  through.  We 
call  them  “pores,”  and  say  the  shell  is 
porous. 

It  takes  water  to  carry  the  bacteria 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the 
egg  shell  through  the  pores.  One  way 
to  keep  out  the  bacteria  is  always  to 
keep  the  eggs  dry.  Never  soak  them  or 
dunk  them  or  even  wipe  them  with  a 
wet  cloth.  Another  way  is  to  wash  them 
with  water  that  is  hot  enough  to  kill 
the  bacteria. 

$  ^ 

FEED  COSTS  OF  FOG 

PRODUCTION 

ROFESSOR  Harry  Embledon  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  has  recently 
published  some  figures  that  I  have  been 
wanting  for  a  long  time.  One  of  our 
readers,  Mr.  William  A.  Crandall  of 
Kendall,  New  York,  wrote  us  last  Au¬ 
gust  and  enclosed  a  table  that  he  had 
clipped  from  the  issue  of  December  3, 
1943.  The  table  showed  at  a  glance  the 
total  qost  of  producing  a  dozen  eggs 
with  feed  at  different  prices  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $3.40  per  a  hundred 
pounds.  Mr.  Crandall  said,  “ — I  have 
used  those  figures  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  am  wondering  if  you  have 
figaxres  to  conform  to  present-day 
prices  for  feed,  labor,  etc.” 

I  failed  to  find  the  original  set  of 
figures,  and  put  the  letter  aside  until 
a  more  convenient  time  to  work  out  a 
new  set.  Then  along  comes  the  report 
of  Mr.  Embledon.  I  am  copying  the 
table  from  the  Poultry  Digest.  There  is 
an  important  difference  between  these 
figures  and  the  old,  out-dated  set. 
These  show  only  feed  costs.  The  others 
showed  total  costs.  In  a  general  way 
feed*  costs  can  be  considered  one  half 
the  total  cost.  So  this  new  table 
(below)  won’t  tell  you  whether  you  are 
making  a  profit  or  not,  but  it  will  tell 
you  whether  or  not  your  egg  checks 
can  pay  the  feed  bill. 

APPROXIMATE  FEED  COST  OF  A  DOZEN  EGGS 
AT  DIFFERENT  LEVELS  OF  FEED  COST 
AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Number  of  Eggs  PRICE  OF  100  POUNDS  OF  FEED 


Obtained 

from 

4.75 

5.00 

5.25 

5.50 

5.75 

6.00 

100 

Layers 

,  per  Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Day 

20 

67.4 

71.4 

75.0 

78.6 

82.4 

86.4 

90.0 

30 

40.0 

47.6 

50.0 

52.4 

54.9 

57.6 

60.0 

40 

33.6 

35.6 

37.4 

39.2 

41.3 

43.2 

45.0 

50 

27.0 

28.6 

30.0 

31.4 

33.0 

34.6 

36.0 

60 

22.5 

23.8 

25.0 

26.2 

27.5 

28.8 

30.0 

70 

19.2 

20.4 

19.7 

22.2 

23.5 

24.7 

25.7 

80 

16.3 

18.0 

18.7 

19.5 

20.6 

21.6 

22.4 

The  table  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  100  hens  will  eat  25  pounds  of  feed 
a  day.  That  is  true  for  leghorns  when 
they  are  laying  at  a  rate  of  50%.  As 
production  goes  higher  they  will  eat 
more  feed— up  to  29  or  30  pounds  a 
day  at  an  80%  rate.  So  I  believe  that 
in  actual  practice  the  feed  cost  will 
not  drop  quite  so  rapidly  in  the  upper 
production  ranges  as  the  table  shows. 
For  heavy  breeds  these  figures  are  too 
low  because  while  100  leghorns  are  eat¬ 
ing  25  pounds  of  feed,  100  heavy  birds 
will  require  about  28  pounds  to  do  the 
same  job. 

The  tabic  does  show  why  you  can 
still  have  a  little  money  left  after  the 
$6.00  feed  is  paid  for — if  you  keep 
production  high,  and  why  you  can’t 
make  money  on  $6.00  feed  when  pro¬ 
duction  drops  much  below  50  per  cent. 


*12.95 


B-1 5  PILOT'S 
JACKET 

(illus.l.  Sturdy,  water 
repellent  Mountain 
cloth.  Warm  fleecy  all- 
wool  Uninq.  Genuine 
Mouton  Fur  (Beaver- 
dyed  lamb)  collar  and 
storm  tab.  <tlO  O  ^ 

Sizes  34-46  1 

REGULATION  B-1  5 

PILOT'S  JACKET 

Made  to  AAF  Specifica¬ 
tions.  Heavy  alpaca  wool  pile  lining  <tl  A  QC 
throughout  . . .  S'lO.vj 

TROflPFR  TAP  (illus.)  0.  D.  Wool  Mel- 
muuren.  enr  t0ll  C|0th  wjth  «_ 

Alpaca  oilo  flaps  . . . 

A'2  SleaLtEheBrOWN  PILOT’S  JACKET 

Zipper  front.  Knit  cuffs  and  waist.  QC 

Sizes  34-46  . . . - . —  *P  1  '  ,7J 

A-2  JACKET  F“  $19.50 

ARMY  Slickers  KttS&ftSS  $L95 

WODIf  CAP  One  piece  pleated  dark  AO 
YY  IHWV  Crtr  qieen  Mountain  Cloth  .... 

NAVY  STYLE  BLACK  OXFORDS 

Made  on  Government  lasts.  Calf  uppers,  full 
leather  soles,  rubber  heels.  GOODYEAR  <£x  ne 
WELT  CONSTRUCTION.  Sizes  6-12 

ARMY  STYLE  SERVICE  SHOES 

Reverse  leather  uppers. 
Full  cord  soles  and  heels 
guaranteed  not  to  crack. 
GOODYEAR  WELT  CON- 
STRUCTION 
Sizes  6-12  widths  $6.95 
0  &  E  - 

Navy  Turtleneck  Sweater  AI1  woo<  $2.95 
G.I.  SHIRT 


G.I.  PANTS 

dition  . . . . . 


0.  D.  wool.  Reissued.  <tO  5Q 
Excellent  condition  _ *p.*««*w 

0.  0.  Serqe  wool.  Re¬ 
issued.  Excellent  con-  $3.95 

D-1  SHEEPSKIN 
LEATHER  JACKET 

Air  Force  Surplus  Mechanic’s 
jacket.  Used,  but  cleaned  and 

in  excellent  con-  $9.95 


dition 


0.  D.  SOCKS 

5°%  $  .49 


50°!.  wool 
cotton  . 


LADIES  SLACKS 

(illus.)  Made  for  WAC’s 
and  Army  Nurses  Forest 
Green  twill. 

Sizes  10-18 . 

$2.25 

LADIES  SHIRTS 

(illus.)  Beautiful  beige 
wool-rayon  tailored  for 
WAC  officers.  Two-way 
collar.  Sizes  30-36. 


$2.95 


LADIES  RAINCOAT 

Colorful,  extra-strong  vinyl  plas¬ 
tic.  NON-TRANSPARENT,  guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  peel  or  crack.  Mill 
tut  with  comfortable  ragian 
sleeves,  belt,  hood.  Colors:  Lt. 
Blue.  Royal  Blue.  Wine,  Cm. 
Green.  Sizes:  Small,  Q5 

Medium,  Large  . .  ^ 

LADIES  SHIRTS 

Originally  made  for  U.  S.  Mar¬ 
ine  Women’s  Corps.  Fine  duality 

Style  same  as  above  $]  95 


cotton  poplin, 
illus.  Sizes  30-38 

Ladies  House  Dress 

Reissued.  Sizes  32-42.  A  bargain  at...  $  .99 

Send  for  illustrated  list 

Orders  sent  postpaid  except  for  C.  O.  D.'s 

ComDlete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

Consumers  Clothing  Co.,  Inc. 

BOX  K  —  20  GREENE  ST. 

NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y.  _ 


Book  Your  Chicks  Now  for 

FALL  DELIVERY 

Turkey  Poults  December  1  on 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

R.  No.  1,  EPHRATA,  Pa. 


PROFITS  NOT  PROMISES 

We  would  like  to  write  you  a  personal  letter  tellniu 
why  Ball  chicks  have  a  fine  reputation  for  profits  with 
poultrymen.  Send  us  a  card  today. 

Red  Rocks,  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Re!,s 
N.Y.-U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Passed 

BALL  HATCHERY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Lhal  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 
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Solve  Your  Tillage  Problems 
with  a  SEAMAN  TILLER 


Make  a  belter  seedbed  .  .  .  faster!  .  .  . 
with  a  Seaman  Farm-Size  Triple  Tiller. 
With  a  single  implement,  you  can  prepare 
a  complete  seedbed  in  one  operation  un¬ 
der  average  conditions.  Handles  shallow 
or  surface  mulching,  or  deeper  tillage,  as 
required.  Fertilizer  or  surface  vegetation 
is  thoroughly  milled  into  seedbed.  Pro¬ 
motes  increased  yields,  helps  eradicate 
quack-grass,  provides  better  weed  control. 

New,  spectacular  improvements  include: 
Drastic  reduction  in  horsepower  require¬ 
ments,  permitting  successful  operation  of  a 
3-ft.  Seaman  Tiller  from  power  take-off  of 
top-rated  2-plow  tractors;  wheel  position 
(in  front)  eliminates  tiller  wheel  tracks;  new 
type  Pilot  Disc  assures  better  operation  in 
average  cover  crops;  new  type  tines  per¬ 
mit  more  effective  penetration;  greatly  im¬ 
proved  Rotor  Assembly,  with  heavier  car¬ 
rier  plates  and  long-life  clutch  facings,  as¬ 
sures  drastic  cut  in  maintenance  costs. 

SEAMAN  TILLERS  are  available  in  both 
power  take-off  and  motorized  (gas  or 
diesel)  models,  in  a  complete  range  of 
sizes  from  36-inch  to  72-inch  tillage  widths. 
SEE  US  FOR  FULL  DETAILS. 

HERBERT  M.  PETZOLD,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Owego  239 
Distributor  for  State  of  New  York 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
ON  YOUR 
UNADILLA  SILO 


We  were  not  able  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  Una- 
dilla  Silos  in  1948  because  of  the 
shortage  of  suitable  materials 
and  the  short  shipping  season. 
We  will  have  Unadilla  Silos 
available  for  delivery  between 
November  1  and  January  1  with 
present  prices  guaranteed.  Order 
a  Unadilla  Silo  from  your  dealer 
NOW  AT  THE  GUARANTEED 
TRICE  and  assure  yourself  of 
having  a  Unadilla  in  1949. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  I 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Modern  .  .  .  Revolutionary 

CESSPOOLS  &  SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED 


No  Pumping  —  No  Odors  —  No  Digqing 
Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  &.  Grease 
Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dis¬ 
solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth,  etc. 
Quick  and  efficient  results  in  12  to  34  hours.  No 
SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while  chemical  Is 
working.  Sold  Nationally  by  Leading  Dealers. 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER- Large  15-lb.  can  Camp 
Cleaner,  J5.49.  Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer 
or  send  dtieck  or  money  order. 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

1E60-  62nd  Street  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


Real  relief  for  RUPTURE 


Soft,  washable  materials 
give  true  comfort,  provide 
strong  support.  No  springs 
or  leather.  Has  brought 
comfortable  relief  to  thou¬ 
sands.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  free  folder: 
Write  today: 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.AA-2,  Hagerstown;  Md. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  @r  repairing  yeur 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronise 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 


tZccedtiou  SW 


Is  Sudan  grass  which  has  been  frosted 
safe  to  feed  to  cows? 

It  is  safe  to  feed  sudan  grass*  after 
it  has  been  frosted  if  it  is  at  least  12 
inches  high.  A  shorter  growth  may  be 
dangerous.  The  danger  from  poisoning 
by  pasturing  sudan  seems  to  be  great¬ 
er  if  new  growth  starts  from  plants 
that  were  frosted  but  not  completely 
killed. 

What  causes  sparks  when  an  electric 
motor  is  running? 

These  sparks  usually  show  at  the 
commutator  when  the  armature  is  worn 
or  dirty.  The  armature  can  be  cleaned 
by  placing  2-0  sandpaper  attached  to 
a  stick  against  the  commutator.  Emery 
cloth  should  NOT  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Do  you  advise  plowing  the  garden  in 
the  fall? 

That  depends  on  conditions.  If  it  has 
much  slope,  there  is  danger  of  erosion. 
However,  if  the  land  is  heavy,  you  will 
be  able  to  work  and  plant  it  earlier 
in  the  spring,  especially  in  a  wet 
spring.  There  may  also  be  some  ad¬ 
vantage  in  plowing  under  tops  that 
may  be  diseased  and  in  turning  up 
some  insects  that  may  be  killed  by 
cold  weather. 

How  much  salt  should  be  added  to 
cabbage  for  making  sauerkraut? 

'  The  rule  is  to  use  2  ounces  (3*4 
tablespoons  )to  each  5  pounds  of  cab¬ 
bage. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  save  seed  for  next 
year's  vegetables? 

Probably  not  in  most  cases.  Never 
save  seed  from  hybrid  sweet  corn  or 
from  other  vegetables  when  the  variety 
is  a  hybrid.  Beans  are  easily  saved  but 
they  may  have  contracted  diseases 
which  are  seed  borne.  Saving  seed  of 
vegetables  is  usually  more  work  and 
bother  than  it  is  worth. 

Is  it  practical  to  add  peat  moss  to  a 
garden  to  build  up  the  humus  content? 

Buying  peat  moss  even  for  a  home 
garden  is  expensive.  While  it  is  not 
equal  to  farm  manure,  it  will  main¬ 
tain  the  humus  supply. 

Can  birdsfoot  trefoil  be  successfully 
seeded  in  the  fall? 

The  practice  is  not  recommended. 
When  the  season  is  not  too  dry,  good 
stands  have  resulted  from  August  seed¬ 
ing,  but  seeding  in  early  spring  usually 
brings  better  results. 

Is  there  any  reliable  test  that  can  be 
used  to  tell  edible  mushrooms  from  those 
that  are  poisonous? 

No,  the  only  way  is  to  learn  to  iden¬ 
tify  each  kind  and  to  know  which  are 
eatable  and  which  are  not. 

What  per  cent  of  a  dollar  that  a  con¬ 
sumer  spends  for  food  gets  back  to  the 
farmer?  Is  the  per  cent  decreasing  or  in¬ 
creasing? 

In  1941,  about  44%  of  the  consumer 
dollar  went  to  the  farmer,  and  in  1948, 
about  53%.  However,  if  prices  drop, 
fewer  cents  from  each  dollar  will  get 
back  to  the  producer  because  transpor¬ 
tation  and  selling  costs  will  not  drop 
or  else  will  drop  slower  than  food 
prices. 

1  had  supposed  that  one  reason  for 
boosting  artificial  insemination  was  to  cut 
costs  but  when  I  look  into  it  I  find  that 
it  is  just  as  expensive  as  keeping  a  bull. 

For  a  man  with  a  few  cows,  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  will  save  money.  It 
costs  more  to  keep  a  bull  than  some 
dairymen  realize.  However,  the  chief 
reason  for  artificial  insemination  is  that 
it  is  a  practical  method  of  increasing 
the  number  of  heifers  sired  by  our 
best  bulls. 


and  now 


CORYZA 


A  Low-Cost  Drug  Highly  Effective 
Against  Four  Major  Poultry  Diseases  1 

Guard  against  loss  from  coryza,  coccidiosis,  acute  fowl  cholera 
and  pullorum  disease  in  baby  chicks  by  keeping  a  supply  of 
Sulmet*  Sulfamethazine  Lederle  on  hand  ready  for  use. 

Immediate  treatment  following  an  outbreak  of  any  of  these 
diseases  helps  to  hold  death  and  weight  losses  to  a  minimum. 
Hours  and  minutes  count! 

Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  is  the  only  drug  now  available  for 
treatment  of  all  four  of  these  major  diseases.  Every  poultry- 
man  knows  what  they  cost  him  in  death,  weight  losses  and 
lowered  egg  production. 

Whether  used  in  solution  form  in  drinking  water  or  as  a 
powder  in  the  mash,  the  cost  of  Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  is 
low  per  bird  treated.  It  averages,  for  example,  about  1.90 
per  young  bird  per  mash  treatment  for  cecal  coccidiosis. 
Standard  usage  in  drinking  water  of  Sulmet  Sulfamethazine 
Solution  is  1  part  to  1,000  parts  water. 

In  suspected  acute  fowl  cholera  and  pullorum  disease  out¬ 
breaks,  establish  bacteriological  diagnosis  immediately.  Re¬ 
member  that  prompt  administration  of  Sulmet  gets  the  best 
results. 

DON’T  WAIT!  END  DEATH  LOSSES  AND  STUNTING  QUICKLY! 
*Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Poultry  Department 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 


AMERICAN 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA 


Cya/iamut 


COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


BRAND  OF 


SULFAMETHAZINE  \ 

•I 


WONDER 

D1SKER 


Priced  for  Profitable  Use 

Wonder  Disker  fits  the  pocketboo 
of  the  average  farmer. 


The  big  and  husky  Wonder  Disker  cuts 
up  your  brush  lot  sod,  roots  and  sap¬ 
lings  more  thoroughly  than  a  plow  . . . 
gets  the  land  completely  ready  for  har¬ 
rowing...  yet  instead  of  turning  only  a 
twenty- one  inch  strip,  like  a  two-bot- 


FREE,  New  Literature 


tom  plow,  the  Wonder  Disker  works 
a  6  foot  swath. 

Also,  Disks,  Plows  and  Contours 

This  same  implement  keeps  busy  on 
other  jobs  such  as  disking  in  hybrid 
corn  stubble,  disk -plowing  grain  and 
potato  lots,  sod  busting,  pasture  reno¬ 
vation,  contour  disking. 


1  CLARK  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIV.,  Hartford  1,  Conn. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  send  me 
your  profusely  illustrated  new  book¬ 
let  showing  features  and  uses  of  the 
improved,  postwar  Wonder  Disker. 

‘  NAME . 

I  . 


I  STATE. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  tor  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD  f  S  Binghamton,  N.  V. 


ALWAYS  use  t*le  complete  address 

”  *  when  answering  advertise¬ 

ments,  and  avoid  any  delay. 


(566)  18 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  */■>  inch  sinqlc  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Seno  advertising  order  10 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

Nov.  6  Issue . . Closes  Oct.  23 

Nov  20  Issue _ Closes  Nov.  6 

Dec.  4  Issue _ Closes  Nov  20 

Dec.  18  Issue . . Closes  Dec.  4 


1  HOLSTE1A  ] 

CLOSt  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

oiii  |  c  ana  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex 
°° l-LJ  tra  well  bred  oroven  sires.  Breeder* 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  tor  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from*  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  up"  R  A  Sovereign  Prince 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON  Fort  Plain,  New  York 


FRESH  and  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first  calf 
Hoifers.  Also  registered  and  Grade  Canadian  Holsteins, 
mostly  calthood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged.  We  de¬ 
liver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address. 

TUTTLE  FARMS  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner 

|  GUERNSEY  | 

Attend  The  Mohican  District  Guernsey  Sale 
At  Cobleskill.  N.  Y.,  October  20,  1948.  Tarbell 
Prince  Kalinh  is  consigned.  His  dam  made 
8667  M  460F  Jr.  2  305C  2x  and  is  %  sister 
to  two  world  Recora  cows.  His  sire  is  a  son 
of  Crusader's  Marguerite  81 3F  Sr.  4,  81 5F  AA 
and  Douglaston  Prince  Royal  40  A.R.  daugh¬ 
ters.  A  choice  individual. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats  —  —  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  Six  two  yr.  old  and  four 
three  yr.  old  pure-bred  Guernsey  heifers 
due  this  fall.  DHIA  records.  Accredited 
and  vaccinated. 

LAKESIDE  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Dryden, - N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Guernsey  bull  born  Sept.  II,  1947,  Mc¬ 
Donald  breeding.  Dam  has  413  lb.  fat  as  4  yr. 
old  in  DHIA.  She  was  grand  champion  cow  at 
Cortland  Fair  1948. 

LEON  SMITH  —  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

1  BROWN  SWISS  I 

FOR  SALE:  2  Brown  Swiss  bulls,  1  a 
son  of  Lee's  Hill  Whirlaway  dam  with 
record  of  18,474  lbs.  milk.  1  a  Grandson 
of  Colonel  Harry  of  J  B  with  a  good 
record  dam. 

MAPLEDALE  SWISS  FARM 
Lowville  —  —  New  York 

BROWN  SWISS  BULL  CALF 

BORN  SEPT.  13,  1948 

SIRE — Cornell  Commander  Adams,  a  paternal  grand¬ 
son  of  Jane’s  Royal  of  Vernon,  that  great  son  of  Jane 
of  Vernon;  a  maternal  grandson  of  Jane’s  Columbus 

of  Vernon,  which  gives  him  Jane  of  Vernon  blood  on 

both  sides  of  his  pedigree. 

0AM — Neola  CB  of  Forest  Farms.  Her  sire,  Doreen’s 
Swiss  College  Boy  of  Lee’s  Hill  (a  son  of  that  great 
sire  Darlene  W’s  College  Boy  of  Lakeview  and  Stassic 
Doreen  of  Lee’s  Hill).  Her  dam  is  a  daughter  of 
Nevard  of  Bowerhome,  one  of  the  greatest  sires  of  the 
breed.  First  check  for  $150  gets  this  bull  calf.  Write 
Charles  Fox,  Clyde,  RFDI,  New  York. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 

Delivery. 

FRANK  W  ARNOLD 
Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-J1 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 

(jUcKrWC  I  v  111  wMlUwnW  «.UId 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows 

to  build  customers  good  wilt  No  cash  needed  no 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2013 

COD  C A|  c  High  class  grade  ana  cure 
rul*  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 

tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS. 

mewport,  N.  ■  lei.  2-3993 


FOR  SALE:  ISO  head  of  blood  tested  fresh  and 
forward  first  calf  heifers.  Weighing  from  900  to 
1200  pounds.  Phone  5531  or  6791. 

J.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

|  ABERPEM-AMitS  | 

FARMSTEAD  ANGUS  HERD  FOR  SALE 
Founded  in  1920  from  good  breeders.  Main¬ 
tained  with  excellent  herd  bulls.  11  cows,  4 
two-year  olds,  5  yearlings,  11  calves,  1  year¬ 
ling  bull,  1  herd  sire  by  Clayton  Taylor's 
Wheatland  bull.  All  others  are  Briarcliff  sires. 
A  good  clean  herd  at  reasonable  prices.  I  am 
planning  t©  retire  from  farming. 

FRANK  5,  HAYDEN,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  females,  all  ages  from  heifers 
to  older  cows  with  calves  at  side.  Registered,  accredited, 
negative  and  calfhood  vaccinated.  Quality  stock  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  breeding. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne  New  York 


FOR  SALE;  10  Aberdecn-Angus  cows  with  8  calves 
at  side.  Cows  registered,  calves  eligible,  T.B.  tested 
and  Bangs  free.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Phone  222  A 
R.  L.  HOLBERT - EAST  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  Y. 


| _ HEREFORPS  | 

FOR  SALE:  30  Hereford  Cows  (Purebred  not  registered) 
3  to  7  years  of  age  All  bred  to  drop  calves  by  June 

of  1949  by  our  herd  bull  HF  Bright  Domino  2D. 

W.  B.  PETRIN,  Mgr.  Diamond  P.  Stock  Farms 

Blairstown,  New  Jersey 

|  SHORTHORNS  | 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
Registered  Females,  Various  Ages. 
HORACE  E.  WIDGER  and  SONS 
Spencerport,  New  York 

Western  New  York  has  long  been  the 
home  of  good  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns. 
We  have  some  of  the  best  from  which 

we  offer  Purebred  bull  calves  up  to  12 

months  of  age. 

ROBERT  J.  BREW 

Bergen,  New  York 

1  S\VL\E  | 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON  MASS  TEL  1085. 
Shippers  of  top  quality  young  pigs 
6-7  wks.  old  $11.00  each. 

8-9  wks.  oia  $u.uu  eacn. 

10  wks..extras  $12.50  each 
Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C. 
sn.ppea  b.  G  u.  on  appio.ui  warefuilv  cra> 
ed  and  selected  to  slease  vou. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

All  large  healthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating. 
Chester  Whites,  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross 
or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  8  to  9  weeks 
old  $10.00  ea.,  12  wks.  old  $15.00  ea.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  It  you  want  pig*  vaccmaiea  it 
is  75c  extra  for  each.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALIER  lux 

44  Arlington  Rd.  Woburn,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  OIC  SWINE 

Those  smooth,  gentle,  white,  easy  feeding 
pigs  admired  by  everyone.  Both  spring  ana 
fall  farrowed  pigs  of  either  sex  from  cham¬ 
pionship  blood.  All  stock  vaccinated  betore 
shipping.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  For  further 
information  write  or  visit. 

HOWARD  BEEBE 
Deposit,  New  York 

PIGS,  WELL  BRED  STOCK 

Chesters,  Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester- 
Poland  crosses.  6  to  7  wks.  $10.00,  8  wks. 
$12.00.  Inoculation  if  desired  $1.00  extra. 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.F.D.  229  —  —  —  —  Maynard,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  DUR0C  SWINE.  Sired  by  outstanding 
hoar  Square  Orion.  His  sire  Model  Square.  They  have 
deep  homes,  broad  backs  and  rroin  good  litters,  rney 
will  grow  and  are  fit  to  show  anywhere.  We  aim  to 
please. 

H.  B.  SINCEBAUGH,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Triimansburg,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  PIGS 
Young  Gilts  and  Boars 
C.  CORNISH  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  spring  Boars,  also  8-lb 
weeks  old  Boars.  Sow  pigs  sired  by  Master  Latch 
Grand  Champion  Boar  at  Tompkins  County  Fair. 

Bonnie  View  Farm  A.  G.  Sinsebauah 

Ithaca.  New  York 

|  SHEEP  | 

FOR  SALE:  Pure-brea  Snropsmre  Rams  and  Ewes. 
We  are  ottering  some  yearling  and  two  year  old  extra 
fine  quality  Shropshire  Rams,  also  tew  yearling  Ewes 
L.  F.  CUTHBER1  Ogdensburg,  N.  T 

itEGISIERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearling  rams  sired  by 
230  pound  first  prize  ram  at  Ohio  State  Show.  Well 
grown  thrifty  rams  with  heavy  fleeces.  Also  two  good 
Oxford  yearling  rams.  Come  and  see  them. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


ftEGIj  i  tkcD  OXtOKt,  caMS 

Choice  selected  yearlings  of  the  right  type 
ana  oesi  or  areeaing. 

LAWRENCE  ..  OAVEY 
West  Hill.  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Corriedale  Rams,  heavy¬ 
shearing  iwoncreitfe  breeding.  I  and  2  yr.  old  at  $35.00 
to  $50.00. 

LUCIEN  C.  BENEDICT 
R.  D.  4  —  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

CORRIEDALE  RAMS, 

EWES  and  LAMBS 

J.  H.  Whitmore  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

|  EQUIPMENT  | 

FOR  SALE:  Dues  Husker  and  Shredder, 
used  only  Two  Seasons  complete  with 
wind  stacker.  Swivel  Turret  Conveyor, 

Automatic  feed  and  mounted  on  rubber. 
Machine  in  Excellent  Condition,  will  sacri= 
fice, 

WILTSE  BROTHERS 
R.D.  3  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  International  1-P,  one-row  corn 
picker.  Two  years  old,  used  very  little. 
EUGENE  BARRETT 

R.D.  4  -  -  -  Towanda,  Pennsylvania 


|  POULTRY  | 

RICHQU ALITY  lEGH°sRNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Larges* 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  one 
ells  vou  what  rtiev  will  do  for  vou. 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Dryden  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
BOX  A.  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

7 0,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  6.  tuch,  nooart,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHfcSitK  G.  Zimmer 

BOX  C.  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


WEIDNER  White  Leghorns 

Established  1921.  Famous  for  their  hardi¬ 
ness  and  high  production. 

Write  for  price  list. 

Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son 
West  Shokan  Rte.  2,  N.  Y. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder 

BOX  A,  E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire’s,  Leghorns,  Rocks.  Rock-Red  and  oex 
linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding  tor  eggs  and  meat 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  UOICE.  BOX  A.  TIVOLI.  N.  1 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livamlity  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  I  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BOUIrvE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK 

|  HAMSTERS  | 

Raise  Golden  Hamsters,  fastest  breeding  ani¬ 
mal  known.  Large  profits.  Laboratories  use 
thousands.  Breeding  pairs  $3.00.  Get  started 
now  and  be  independent. 

VIOLET  M.  CASTER,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealand* 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  breu 
tor  meat,  fur  ana  fancy.  R.0.P  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P  Rabbitry  Willard  St.,  Leominster.  Mass. 

|  FARM  PRODUCE  1 

FANCY  CRAB  APPLES;  for  Jell  or  Pickling, 
8  lbs.  $1.35.  Shipped  parcel  pest  prepaid. 
WAYNE  FRUIT  FARMS  Sodas,  N,  Y. 

|  PLANTS  &  BULBS  1 

HARDY  Vermont  State  Inspected  Latham  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  for  October  planting;  large  size  $5.00  foi 
50  $9.00  for  100.  and  $75.00  for  l. 000  oostpald  Smaller 
size  </2  price.  Fall  planting  is  successful.  Any  plants 
that  tail  to  grow  will  he  replaced  tree. 

GLENN  L.  THOMPSON,  Johnson,  Vermont 


DOGS 


HUNTING  DOGS 

For  pheasants,  etc.  Trained  by  one  of  the  best 
men.  Stylish,  pedigreed  pointers  ready  for 
this  Fall.  $150.00  and  up. 

BEROL  LODGE 

710  East  14th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beautv 
with  friendly  disposition.  Intelligent  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Reaistered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-12,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD.  Locke.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  orange  Pomeranian  puppies.  2 
months  old.  The  perfect  companion  for  any  age. 

HARRY  HARRINGTON 
West  Hartford  —  —  Vermont 


U.K.C.  Reg.  Coon  bred,  bluetick  pups,  $I5.00-$20.00. 
Also  black  and  tan  pups  from  very  best  coon  hounds 
$l0.00-$l5.00.  Two  started  coon  hounds,  and  one 
finished. 

DONALD  McCOLLUM 
R.  2  Lockport  —  —  —  New  York 

|  EMPLOYMENT  [ 

MARRIED  working  farm  manager  desires  position  «e 
up-to-date  farm.  Broad  experience  in  breeding,  fitting 
and  showing  beef  or  dairy  cattle.  Can  plan  crop  rota¬ 
tions,  complgto  knowledge  of  running  farm  machinery 
and  handling  hired  help.  Can  do  all  building  main¬ 
tenance  work.  Available  Nov.  I,  can  go  anywhere. 
Best  references,  not  afraid  of  work.  Write  Box  514- L 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York 


WANTED:  Have  summer  home  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  with  green  house,  acre  of  vegetables, 
quarter  acre  of  flowers  and  small  orchard. 
Want  an  all  year  caretaker  next  season  who 
understands  raising  vegetables,  flowers  and 
fruit.  No  livestock.  Free  three  months  in 
winter.  Contact 

H.  A.  LEY  Bald  Peak  Colony  Club 
Melvin  Village,  New  Hampshire  until  Oct.  25. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  G.  L.  F. 

G.L.F.  is  in  need  of  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty-five.  Farm  background 
and  at  least  a  high  school  education,  to  train 
for  Assistant  Managers  and  Managers.  For 
further  details  write  to 

S.  G.  TARBELL 

G.L.F.  Office  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York 


LI  cl  n  tA/  A  KITED  Wo  can  use  a  few  aood  hand 
HELP  WAIMItU—  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $3.00  per  day.  Also  a  tow  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  ol 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 
experienced;  references.  Apply 
Long  Island  Agricultural  &  Technical  Institute, 
Farmingdale,  New  York 


FARMER-HERDSMAN  on  modern  Holstein  farm,  west- 
ern  New  York.  Small  family  with  full-time  working  son 
or  board  man.  Good  milker  required.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  future  to  reliable,  capable  workman.  Attrac¬ 
tive  tenant  house,  conveniences.  Also  need  single  man. 
Write  Box  514-M  c/o  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 

I  REAL.  ESTATE  j 


WANTED:  Experienced  Married  Farm  Manager 
To  manage  a  100%  Dairy  Farm  with  a  Progressive 
Registered  Holstein  Herd.  Present  manager  leaving  after 
ten  years  due  to  purchasing  farm  of  his  own.  Has  » 
modern  house  and  located  close  to  town  schools.  Give 
complete  information  about  experience,  age  and  availa¬ 
bility. 

BERWICK  CREAMERY  FARM 
Berwick  —  —  Pennsylvania 


FOR  SALE:  50  A.  farm,  3  mi.  from  town  on  maca- 
dam  road,  house  semi-modern,  bldgs,  in  good  condition, 
Ig.  basement  barn,  new  chicken  coop,  brooder  rouse, 
garage,  pig  pen,  2  wells,  16  A.  new  seeding,  senool  bus, 
reasonably  priced  tor  quick  sale.  Phone  670R2,  write 
MRS.  CHARLES  WHITNEY,  R.D.  I.  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  and  Farm  implement 
business  located  on  Farm,  will  sell  one  or 
both. 

WARD  S.  LAWRENCE,  N.  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


HAY  1 


FOR  SALE 

Second  Cutting  Alfalfa.  Straw. 

H.  K.  JARVIS,  Box  108  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Fayetteville  391 

FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn  baled, 
alt  grades,  will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by 
rail.  Subject  to  your  inspection. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN  Tel-  47-282 

R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y 


VQULD  LIKE  to  buy  about  three  tons  of  salt  Imy. 

from  weed  seeds,  to  use  as  a  mulch  on  8Tra 
ies. 

ALEXANDER  D,  EVERETT 
Box  52  lefoyefte,  New  Jersey 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


A 


S  THE  QUIET  of  fall  and 
winter  sets  in,  we  just  nat¬ 
urally  take  stock  of  our  po¬ 
sition  for  the  months  ahead. 
A  few  do  so  with  downright 
fear  and  all  of  us  are  uneasy,  realizing 
more  and  more  that  the  foundation  on 
which  America  stands  is  not  material 
but  spiritual.  A  new  day  is  here  in  our 
mass  thinking. 

A  thought  in  that  direction  was 
given  me  by  Jim  Park,  adviser  on 
money  matters  for  so  many  of  us  in 
western  New  York.  He  is  head  of  Farm 
Credit  and  his  thought  was  about  like 
this: 


We  hear  and  pay  entirely  too*  much 
attention  to  ‘farm  prices,’  i.e.,  past 
farm  prices,  what  is  going  to  happen, 
when  will  the  depression  hit,  etc.  Yet, 
in  reality  the  farmer  who  produces  effi¬ 
ciently  and  abundantly  every  season 
and  every  year  does  not  go  broke.  He 
is  producing  food  for  hungry  people. 
He  is  selling  at  prevailing  prices  which, 
if  left  alone,  reflect  the  ability  of  other 
folks  to  pay  and  are  a  barometer  for 
the  whole  country.  But  he  can  and 
does  go  broke  when  he  tries  to  beat 
natural  laws  and  when  he  extends 
credit  to  middle  men  who  are  not 
thinking  in  terms  of  our  natural  laws. 


In  other  words,  the  farmer  who  pro¬ 
duces  abundantly  and  efficiently,  who 
sells  at  prevailing  prices  and  gets  his 
money  whatever  that  price  may  be, 
does  not  go  broke.  It’s  something  for 
farmers  to  think  about  right  now. 

World  abundance  seems  to  be  in 


TOP  JERSEY  BULLS 

Our  large  herd  offers  a  wonderful 
selection — Every  dam  is  tested  and 
classified — 13  are  Excellent — Many 
Gold  and  Silver  Medal  winners. 
Two  Excellent  Herd  Sires — One  a 
Superior  Sire  with  daughters  aver¬ 
aging  517  lbs.  fat. 

BUYING  A  BULL? 

Write  Us  First 

HEAVEN  HILL  FARM 

Lake  Placid,  New  York 


"BREEDING 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


Send  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
860  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


me 
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I  HONEY  | 

HONEY—  choice  light  clover  or  golden  wildfiower 
honey,  5  |b.  pail  JI.49  postpaid.  6-5  lb.  pails  $6.60. 
Express  charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prompt 

shipment. 

L  f-  DEXTER  1024  Fay  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Uke  Good  Pancakes  with  the  ‘Old  Fashioneo 
“uckwheat  Flavor?'  They  are  quickly  and 
easily  made  with  Tyoga  Pancake  Flour.  Write 
fat  the  'Tyoga  Story '  We  sell  direct  from 
'"■hto  You. 

DUNHAM  MILLS.  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


GREENHOUSE  FOR  SALE:  18x50  feet,  steel  frame, 
cypress  rafters,  complete  with  boiler  and  pipe. 

NATHAN  R.  JOHNSON 

Route  2  —  —  Sayre,  Penna. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip 
meat  and  good  materials.  Patron 
•*e  American  Agriculturist  advertis 
ers  uud  juu  will  be  satisfied. 


TOPS  4-H  BABY  BEEF  SHOW  AT  EASTERN  STATES 


John  Miller  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  and  his  Aberdeen  Angus  steer,  Phildorn  Laddie.  The 
steer  was  judged  Grand  Champion  in  the  4-H  Baby  Beef  Show  at  the  Eastern 

States  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Mass. 


order.  I  have  never  seen  a  better  grow¬ 
ing  and  maturing  season  than  we  have 
had  and  it  seems  to  be  general  in  this 
country.  Increased  yields  are  reported 
all  over  Europe— even  Australia  re¬ 
ports  a  wonderful  spring  right  now. 
Good  news  for  all  the  people  of  the 
world.  If  we  can  have  peace,  it  offers 
opportunities  for  work  and  usefulness, 
and  that  is  sure  to  be  good  for  us. 

Feeding  for  Weight  Gains 

In  spite  of  the  huge  grain  crops, 
livestock  is  not  going  on  to  farms  to 
feed  out  in  the  great  numbers  pre¬ 
dicted.  Apparently  prices  are  felt  to  be 
too  high  by  a  good  many  farmers  and 
feeders.  They  may  be  right  but,  unless 
there  is  a  very  decided  change,  our 
meat  prices  will  be  high  and  supplies 
short  all  winter  and  spring  and  even 
longer.  Packers  are  absorbing  every¬ 
thing  that  does^  not  go  back  to  the 
country  and  they  report  unprecedented 
demand  from  the  public,  even  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices.  I  still  feel  that  present  and, 
particularly,  prospective  feed  prices 
warrant  feeding  for  gain  in  weight  of 
any  kind  of  livestock. 

Canada  is  shipping  in  quite  a  good 
many  heavy  weight  grass  steers  (1100 
to  1350  pounds).  None  of  these  Cana¬ 
dian  imports  are  allowed  to  go  out  on 
feed  in  this  country.  They  must  be  sold 
for  immediate  slaughter.  As  yet,  they 
are  having  no  real  effect  on  our  beef 
market  and  the  run  is  reported  to  be 
almost  over  now.  Under  any  condition, 
they  can  only  ship  in  about  half  as 
many  cattle  as  we  usually  get  from 
Mexico  and  that  source  is  shut  off  en¬ 
tirely  because  of  foot  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease  protection  measures. 

Politics 

I  see  where  the  big  packers  are 
again  being  set  upon  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  While  there  is  danger  in  size,  I 
think  there  has  been  so  much  talk 
about  high  meat  prices  that  politically 
the  iron  is  hot.  I  do  not  anticipate  we’ll 
hear  much  about  it  after  election. 

Frosted  grass  and  dry  cornstalks  are 
not  good  livestock  feed.  Do  not  set 
your  animals  back,  following  such  a 
wonderful  season  for  them.  The  temp¬ 
tation  will  be  great,  for  what  is  so  rare 
as  a  beautiful  day  in  October. 


CLARENCE  M.  SMITH 
MILKING  HERD  DISPERSAL 

Franklin,  N.  Y„  Mon.,  Oct.  25th  at  1:00  P.M.  35 
Cows,  2  Yearling  Bulls.  Considerable  Penshurst  Patriot 
breeding.  6  cows  fresh,  4  due  in  Nov.,  3  in  Dec.  others 
in  ail  months.  All  cows  are  bred  artificially  to  Cornell 
Univ.  bulls.  Herd  is  Bang’s  Accrd,  TB  Acerd,  and 
inoculated  against  shipping  fever. 

This  is  a  Good  Place  To  Buy! 


29th  Annual  Allegany-Steuben  Sale 

Maple  City  Park,  Horned,  N.  Y.,  Wed.,  Oct.  27, 
at  12:30  P.M.  50  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers,  fresh 
or  due  soon  after  sale,  representative  of  the 
breed's  best.  Ail  from  TB  accrd.  herds;  tested 
for  TB  and  Bang's  within  30  days  of  sale. 
Many  Bang's  accrd.  and  calfhood  vaccinated. 


L.  G.  TUCKER  DISPERSAL 

Alfred,  N.  Y.,  Thur.,  Oct.  28,  at  1:00  P.M. 
One  of  the  oldest  established  herds  of  the 
breed.  20  Head.  Choice  cattle  of  all  ages. 
DHIA  records.  Herd  members  have  won  many 
championships.  Herd  Bang's  Accrd.  and  blood 
tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale  date. 

For  catalog  write  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE 


GROWING  N  POPULARITY 

Aberdeen-Angus  are  making 
steady  progress.  Meeting  mod¬ 
ern  market  demands  for  high 
quality  beet  production,  practical 
cattlemen  quickly  recognize  this 
breed  above  all  others.  The  Blacks 
excel  in  uniformity.  hardiness, 
early  maturity,  high  dressing  percent¬ 
ages  at  mature  weights,  and  are  natu¬ 
rally  hornless.  Write  for  free  literature. 

AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 
Oept.  AA.  7  Dexter  Park  Ave..  Chicago  9.  III. 


BUY  PUREBRED  $0W$,“A“ 

raised  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  for  sales  list. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
Frank  L.  Wiley,  Sec'y.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


COME  TO  THESE  SALES 

under  the  management  of 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 

Mexico,  N.  Y. 


8th  ONEIDA  COUNTY  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27 
AT  11  A.  M. 

60  Registered  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Fair  Grounds,  PARIS  HILL,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
6  miles  south  of  Utica,  on  Route  12. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  many 
calfhood  vaccinated. 

57  Fresh  and  Very  close  springers,  3  Bulls, 
ready-for-service,  from  500  Id.  fat  dams. 

All  personally  selected  by  ORSON  D.  SMITH,  of 
Canastota,  N.  Y.  Sale  in  big  tent.  Lunch  served. 
MAKE  THIS  A  SALE  YOU  MUST  ATTEND 
EDWARD  A.  BENSON,  Secretary,  Whitesboro,  N.Y. 


Big  CORTLAND  COUNTY  Auction 

To  settle  Estate  of  late 

EARL  B.  LOVELL,  his  farm  on  Route  11, 
near  MARATHON,  N.  Y. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  30  at  10  A.M. 

115  Registered  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  eligible  to 
go  anywhere,  nearly  all  calfhood  vaccinated. 

61  Cows,  25  Two-Year-Olds,  24  Calves  & 
Yearlings,  5  Bulls. 

A  long-established  herd,  selling  in  all  stages  of 
lactation.  Sale  under  cover.  YOU  WILL  GET  SOME 
BARGAINS.  R  M.  LOVELL,  Executor,  Central 
Hanover  Bank,  70  Broadway,  New  York. 


232nd  EARLVILLE  SALE 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  4 

135  Registered  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 

Which  is  on  Route  12-8.  40  miles  south  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  25  miles  southwest  of  Utica.  All  T.  B. 
Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated, 
milkers  mastitis  tested. 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  IS  Bulls, 
ready-for-servicc,  20  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers. 

Every  animal  sold  to  ho  as  represented. 

Sale  starts  10  A.M. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

PETER  MARTENS  dispersing 

all  the  cattle  on  one  of  his  farms 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  6 

85  Registered  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  eligible  tor  any 
state,  nearly  all  calfhood  vaccinated.  His  farm  on 
Route  8,  near  ROCKDALE,  N.  Y.  6  miles  north  of 
Sidney. 

50  Cows,  fresh  or  due  at  sale  time,  all 
with  very  large  production  records,  11 
Open  Heifers,  8  Heifer  Calves,  15  Bulls, 
part  ready-for-service. 

A  wonderful  herd  of  high  producers.  Sale  under 
cover,  starting  at  10  A.M.  PETER  MARTENS, 
Owner,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  SALES  AUCTIONEERED 
AND  MANAGED  BY 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Melody  Brook  Guernsey  Dispersal  Auction 

45  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Saturday,  November  6,  1948  at  1:00  P.M.  at  Melody  Brook  Farm  2  miles  North  of 
Black  Creek,  N.  Y.,  7  miles  North  of  Cuba,  N.Y.,  24  miles  Northeast  of  Olean,  N.Y. 

Over  18  cows  bred  to  MELODY  BROOK  CORONATION  HERMY  by  Coronation  Harold 
AR  out  of  Coronation  Amy  with  16515  milk  678  fat  DD.  Herd  mostly  Coronation 
breeding,  several  fresh  and  fall  cows. 

Selling  TWIN  BIRCH  BESS,  Grand  Champion  and  1st  prize  aged  cow  at  Alle¬ 
gheny  County  Fair  1947. 

Excellent  group  of  well  grown  bred  and  open  heifers.  DHIA  records.  Several  cows 
with  AR  records  up  to  692  lbs.  fat  and  their  daughters  selling.  Herd  T.B.  Accredited. 
Herd  under  NYS  Bangs  Vaccination  Program.  All  animals  over  18  months  negative 
to  blood  test  for  last  3  consecutive  tests. 

HARRIS  WILCOX.  Sales  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer  LAVERNE  GARDNER— -Owner 

Bergen,  New  York  Sale  held  under  JOHN  SIMS,  Pedigrees, 

TERMS:  Cash  cover.  Free  lunch  Representative  of  New  York  State 

Apply  to  Sales  Manager  for  catalog  served  at  noon.  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association 


7th  ANNUAL  NEW  YOKK  STAIE 

BEEF  CATTLE  FEEDER  SALE 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  30th,  p^. Palmyra  Fair  Grounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS,  HEREFORD,  SHORTHORN  STEERS  AND  HEIFERS 

Mostly  calves — a  few  yearlings.  All  cattle  selected  by 
committee  of  breeders  and  Extension  Beef  Specialists. 

4  CA  PC  C  P  DQ  They  come  from  12  counties.  Grading  according  to  quality 
■  Eb  C.  U  C.  Bm ^9  9  till  11  Saturday  morning  when  inspection  can  be  made. 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY  N.  Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeder  and  Breeder  Improve¬ 
ment  Project  (The  same  group  of  farmer  breeders,  producers,  Co.  Agents  and 
Cornell  men  who  sponsored  the  previous  sales  and  the  spring  Group  Heifer  Sale.) 

Ray  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Manager;  Harris  Wilcox,  Bergen,  N.  Y.  Auctioneer. 
Mail  bids  to  Prof.  Myron  Lacey — Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  free  catalog  to  N.  Y.  County  Agents  or  Sales  Manager. 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTIONS 
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*  GIFTS  * 

Bi |  GRACE  WATKINS  BECKETT 


cvruz. 


JieJl 


OMIT 


katmh 


NE-1094 


OR  THOSE  who  can  do  a  bit 
of  needlework  or  even  plain 
sewing,  here  are  ideas  for 
Christmas  giving  that  will 
solve  every  gift  problem.  Get 
the  articles  started  now  that  will  take 
the  longest  to  make  and  at  the  same 
time  assemble  material  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  smaller  items. 

Patterns  are  available  at  15  cents 
for  designs  NE1094,  NE861,  NE1279, 
and  NE572  (See  bottom  of  page).  In¬ 
struction  leaflets  for  the  remainder  of 
the  gifts  on  this  page  are  available  at 
3  cents  each.  See  instructions  for  or¬ 
dering. 

For  that  new  baby,  knitted  Sweater- 
Bootie-Mitten  set  No.  A5313  is  lovely 
because  of*its  yoke  and  border  effects, 
and  is  not  too  difficult  to  do.  The  little 
bit  of  embroidery  gives  it  a  loving  touch. 
Crocheted  Ball  No.  S4617  is  large 
enough  for  a  tiny  tot  to  hold  easily; 


requires  2  balls  each  of  white  and  blue 
yarn  and  one  of  red.  Stuff  it  with 
cotton. 

Sailor  Boy  Elephant  and  his  girl 
friend,  No.  S4822,  measure  about  14 
and  11  inches  high,  respectively,  when 
finished.  He  is  dressed  up  in  a  sailor 
collar  and  hat  while  she  wears  a  pink 
pinafore  and  carries  a  tiny  green  purse. 
Crochet  them  of  wool  and  stuff  with 
scraps  of  wool  or  with  cotton  batting. 

For  one  who  wants  to  stitch  up  her 
toys  on  the  sewing  machine,  the  In¬ 
quisitive  Cat  and  her  kittens  are  simple 
and  inexpensive  to  make.  Design  No. 
NE1094  provides  pattern  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  these. 

The  school  crowd  is  all  set  up  when 
they  get  lovely  warm  knitted  anklets 
typefied  by  S4819  for  girls  and  S4820 
for  boys.  The  originals  showed  the 
girl's  socks  in  aqua  with 
white  diamonds  and 
royal  blue  lines,  and  the 
boy’s  in  yellow  and  dark 
green.  Cont’d  on  opp.  pp. 


NE-861 


*  *  *  FOB  *  ** 
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Festive— and  prize¬ 
winning,  because 
made  with  Colonial, 
the  real  old-fash¬ 
ioned  molasses.  Ex¬ 
tra  rich  in  flavor, 
body  and  color. 
FREE  32 -page  rec¬ 
ipe  booklet.  Write 
Colonial  Molasses 
Co.,  96  Forrest  St., 
Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
FEEDING  MOLASSES 

A  top  quality  product  for  4-footed 
creatures.  In  tanks  and  drums.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  Colonial. 


GUAQANTFFn  FOR  1  YEAR! 

A  strikingly  beautiful  fixture  in  polished  alumi- 
®um  finish.  Suitable  for  every  room.  Model 
C-32AP  (illustrated),  $8.95. 

Model  C-32S  with  etched  de- 
S18n  glass  shade,  $12.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Direct  from  faltory. 

Send  for  literature.  Write 
HANOVER  LIGHTING 
SALES,  Box  186.  Hanover, 

Pennsylvania.  Dept.  AA. 


8-95 

F.  0.  B. 
FACTORY 


Any  8  exposure  roll  film  de- 
VVV  veloped,  enlarged,  embossed 
and  placed  in  albums.  Reprints 
4  cents  each.  Over-night  service.  Re¬ 
ined  with  mailing  bag.  Send  coins  with 
Film. 

Royal  palm  photo  service 

_  Box  1380,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida 

hnvAZIN G  OFFER — you  can  make  100%  profit  selling 
r  *  assortments  of  Stationery,  Christmas  and  Everyday 
rnv  ..  For  sample  boxes  on  approval,  write—. 

U!*  HILLS  STATIONERY  &  GREETING  CARD  CO. 
R.  D.  4,  Huntington,  New  York 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
,0y  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist , 


&un,  *r¥<xu4e 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


Pleasant  Living 


OR  YEARS  I  have  studied 
magazine  pictures  of  modern 
homes,  but  it  was  only  re¬ 
cently  my  husband  and  I  saw 
a  home  that  seemed  to  us  the 
very  last  word  in  modern  convenience 
and  simplicity.  And  this  house  is  the 
home  of  working  farmers,  an  old  farm¬ 
house  that  cousins  of  ours  have  re¬ 
modeled. 


The  whole  rejuvenation  of  the  house 
was  carefully  planned  to  make  farm 
housekeeping  easier.  There  is  extra 
good  lighting  and  electrical  equipment, 
bathroom  upstairs  and  down,  built-in 
storage  and  clothes  closets,  gleaming 
hardwood  floors  and  an  electric  polish¬ 
er  to  keep  them  so. 


I  was  most  interested  in  the  kitchen. 
Its  work  area,  with  metal  cabinets 
above  and  below,  extended  down  one 
side  and  part  way  across  each  end  of 
the  light  airy  room.  This  area  includ¬ 
ed  an  electric  stove  at  one  end,  a  re¬ 
frigerator  at  the  other  and,  in  between, 
a  double  bowl  sink  and  metal  work 
counters — all  built  highes  than  average 
for  our  tall  cousin.  That  she  makes  ef¬ 
ficient  use  of  all  this  was  proved  by 
many  cloth  bags  of  corn  she  had  dried 
that  week,  by  two  16  cubic  foot  freez¬ 
ers  filled  almost  to  overflowing,  and  by 
hundreds  of  cans  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  cellar 


Though  we  appreciate  the  efficiency 
of  modern  architecture,  we  have  a  de¬ 
cided  leaning  toward  things  old,  so  we 
were  glad  they  had  left  the  fine  old- 
fashioned  mantel  over  the  fireplace  in 
the  living-room.  Cleaned  of  numerous 
coats  of  paint,  it  emerged  a  lovely  soft 
yellow  pine.  The  walls  of  this  huge 
room  were  of  beautiful  knotty  pine, 
salvaged  from  the  floor  of  the  old  attic ! 

On  that  chilly  fall  afternoon,  the 
pine  paneling  reflected  the  glow  from 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

That  teen-ager  —  or  over  —  likes  a 
smart  hat  and  scarf  to  match.  Set  No. 
S4810  crochets  quickly,  the  hat  in 
single  crochet  and  the  scarf  in  double 
mesn. 

Cable  stitch  sweater  No.  NE1279 
would  warm  the  heart — and  body — of 
young  and  old  alike.  Knitted  cardigan 
in  style  and  very,  very  pretty.  Instruc¬ 
tions  include  sizes  32  to  42. 

Dainty  Maiden  hot  iron  transfer  pat¬ 
tern  No.  NE572  gives  you  a  chance  to 
utilize  pretty  pieces  from  your  scrap 
bag  in  decorating  pillow  cases,  towels 
or  scarf  ends. 

Any  homemaker  likes  potholders, 
gay  ones  particularly.  Nos.  A5527  and 
A5528  are  checked  (with  embroidered- 
flowers  if  you  wish)  and  plaid  respec¬ 
tively.  No.  A5506  is  round  with  a  cro¬ 
cheted  pear  appliqued  on.  No.  A5505 
has  a  strawberry  motif  and  No.  A5507 
has  an  apple  for  decoration. 

Crocheted  party  apron  No.  S4030  of 
crochet  cotton  in  a  pattern  stitch  has 
stripes  of  contrasting  color  at  waist 
band,  at  bottom  and  on  the  pockets. 
Ribbon  is  used  for  ties. 

Bathroom  Set  No.  NE861,  rug,  stool 
and  seat  cover,  is  another  quick  and 
easy.  Crochet  string  over  strips  of  old 
silk  stockings.  Instructions  tell  how. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

Address  Embroidery  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.,  10  North  Cherry  St. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  enclose  correct 
amount  in  coin  and  give  the  stock  number 
of  instruction  sheet  desired.  Write  your 
name  and  address  plainly. 

Enclose  three  cents  for  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instruction  sheets:  Nos.  A5313, 
S4617,  S4832,  S4819,  S4820,  S4810,  A5527, 
A5528,  A5506,  A5505,  A5507,  S4030. 

Enclose  fifteen  cents  for  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Design  No.  NE1094,  Hot  Iron 
Transfer  NE572,  NE1279,  NE861. 


Solves  that  old  problem  of  always  having  yeast  in  the 
house  without  risk  of  spoiling.  No  more  last-minute  dash 
to  the  store  if  you  bake  at  home.  Fleischmann’s  modern 
Dry  Yeast  keeps  for  weeks  and  weeks.  It’s  fast  .  .  .  it’s 
ACTIVE!  AND  with  several  weeks’  supply  of  Fleischmann’s 
handy  on  the  shelf,  you  can 
bake  whenever  you  want  to.  !■ 

Use  it  just  like  compressed  "  IdSCOlI'lQiin  5 
yeast — 1  package  equals  1  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  cake  in  any  recipe. 

Get  it  today  at  your  grocer’s. 


/e/s/A/e 

DRY  YEAST 


MAPLE  PECAN  CHIFFON  CAKE 

A  New  Melt-in-the-mouth  Dessert 


1  cup  sifted  Gold 
Medal  flour 
(don’t  pack) 

%  cup  sugar 
1  Vz  tsps.  Davis 
Double-Acting 
Baking  Powder 
Ys  teaspoon  salt 
%  cup  brown  sugar 
(firmly  packed) 
(4  cup  salad  oil, 
such  as  Wesson 
or  Mazola 


3  unbeaten 
egg  yolks 
%  cup  water 
1  tsp.  maple 
flavor 
Yz  cup  egg 
whites 
(about  4) 

Yi  tsp.  cream 
of  tartar 
Vz  cup  finely 
chopped  nuts 


Sift  together  flour,  sugar,  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  salt.  (Important-don’t  risk 
failure ...  be  sure  to  use  Davis  Double- 
Acting  Baking  Powder.)  Mix  in  brown 
sugar.  Make  a  well  and  add  in  order 
salad  oil,  egg  yolks,  water  and  maple 
flavor.  Beat  with  spoon  until  smooth. 
Place  egg  whites  and  cream  of  tartar 
in  mixing  bowl.  Whip  until  whites 
form  extra-stiff  peaks.  Do  not  under¬ 
beat!  Pour  egg  yolk  mixture  gradually 
over  egg  whites,  gently  folding  with 
rubber  scraper  just  until  blended.  Do 
not  stir.  Fold  in  nuts.  Pour  into  un¬ 
greased  loaf  pan.  (5x10x3)  Bake  50  to 
55  minutes  in  slow  moderate  oven  pre- 


IT  NEVER  LETS  YOU  DOWN  .  .  . 


heated  to  325  degrees  P.  or  until  top 
springs  back  when  lightly  touched. 
Turn  pan  upside  down,  resting  edges 
on  2  other  pans  and  let  hang  until 
cold.  Loosen  with  spatula  and  remove 
from  pan.  8  to  10  servings.  Browned 
Icing.  Melt  slowly  until  lightly 
browned  %  cup  butter.  Blend  with  2 
cups  sifted  confectioners’  sugar,  2  ta¬ 
blespoons  cream,  1  teaspoon  cooking 
oil,  1  Vz  teaspoons  vanilla.  Stir  in  1 
tablespoon  hot  water;  stir  to  smooth 
spreading  consistency.  Ice  top  and 
sides  of  cake  and  decorate  with  pecan 
halves! 

You’ll  always  find  your  baking  is 
uniformly  successful  when  you  use 
Davis.  Get  a  can  of  Davis  Double-Act¬ 
ing  Baking  Powder  today. 


DAVIS 

Double-Acting 

BAKING 

icT'i  '1  jpin 

POWDER 

MAKE  SEA  SHELL 

EASTERN  STAR  BROOCH  PIN 

Everything  suppled  to  make  6  Pins  in  full  colors. 
Easily  made,  mil  instructions  with  pictures.  Retail 
value  $12.00.  Cost  of  KIT  $2.00.  Illustrated  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  on  making  Shelleraft  Jewelry  and  Novelties. 
FREE,  with  KIT.  DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIO, 
Dept.  65  BAY  PINES.  FLORIDA 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

SI ’  KNITTING  YARNS 


Quality  ail  woo!  hand  knitting 
yarns  at  direct-to-you  LOW 
PRICES.  Send  for  FREE  samples. 
FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  9,  Winchester,  Mass. 


(570)  22 


To  Relieve  Your 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and 
easily  you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds, 
when  you  try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives 
you  about  four  times  as  much  cough 
medicine  for  your  money,  and  you’ll  find 
it  truly  wonderful,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking 
needed — it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  (Or  you 
can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put  2)4 
ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint 
of  medicine  that  will  please  you  by  its 
quick  action.  It  never  spoils,  lasts  a  long 
time,  and  tastes  fine — children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of 
acough.  For  real  results,  you’ve  never  seen 
anything  better.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  quick¬ 
ly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if 
it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


COMMON  SENSE.. 

proved  thousands  upon 
i  thousands  of  times! 

^/ALL-VEGETABLE 
'  LAXATIVE 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
2  5c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


NIGHT  T<AL?!GHTW 


TO 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION, 

GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


IpMS 


TUMS 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 
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ACT 

PLAYS  • 

Ideal  for  Grange  and 
Other  Gatherings 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
OH,  DOCTOR! 

WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

TO  ORDER  plays,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents 
per  copy  for  plays  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order,  or  check.  Add 
3c  for  complete  list  of  plays. 
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BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron- 
i/.e  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


GRANGE  GINGERBREAD 
CONTEST  NEWS 

WYOMING  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  Pomo¬ 
na  Grange  held  its  gingerbread 
contest  on  Sept.  11  and  was  particular¬ 
ly  proud  of  its  winner,  18-year-old  Vera 
Lois  Moag  of  Perry  Grange,  who  won 
over  8  other  contestants.  Vera  was 
graduated  last  year  from  Wyoming 
Central  School  and  is  now  employed 
there  as  school  secretary.  She  is  also 
completing  her  fourth  year  as  a  local 
4-H  Club  leader. 

Mrs.  Doris  Heiser,  Montgomery 


Mrs.  Bessie  E.  Moshier,  Middlesex,  N.  Y., 
winner  of  Yates  County  Pomona  Ginger¬ 
bread  Contest.  Mrs.  Moshier  is  a  member 
of  Middlesex  Grange. 

County  Service  &  Hospitality  Commit¬ 
tee  chairman,  writes:  “Our  Pomona 
winner,  Mrs.  Mable  Knierim  and  her 
husband,  as  well  as  25  other  grangers, 
took  the  5th  degree,  and  over  200 
grangers  from  six  counties  attended  the 
meeting.  For  the  winners  of  the  ginger¬ 
bread  contest,  we  had  some  donations 
from  the  Fort  Plain  and  Fonda  G.  L.  F. 
stores  and  from  a  Fonda  grocer,  along 
with  the  very  attractive  prizes  offered 
by  your  advertisers.  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  carrying  on  such  a 
worthwhile  project,  for  it  certainly 
helps  grangers  to  get  better  acquaint¬ 
ed.” 

Following  is  a  list  of  recent  winners 
in  Pomona  gingerbread  contests: 


Pomona  Winners 


COUNTY 

WINNER 

GRANGE 

Albany 

Helen  Carlson 

Helderburg 

Cayuga 

Mrs. 

Ruby  Joshlyn 

Cayuga  Lake 

Ctiau.auqua 

Mrs. 

tverett  j.  Edson 

Sinclairville 

Chenango 

Mrs. 

Kirk  Hoag 

Preston 

Clinton 

Mrs. 

H.  L.  Stafford 

Peru 

Columbia 

Mrs. 

Carl  Voiges 

East  Chatham 

Essex 

Mrs. 

Roland  DeGraff 

Whallonsburg 

Franklin 

M  rs. 

Leslie  Woods 

Adirondack 

Lewis 

Mrs. 

John  Zccher 

Denmark 

Monroe 

Irma 

Joint 

Mendon 

Montgomery 

Mrs. 

Mable  Knierim 

Mapletown 

Onondaga 

Mrs. 

Marion  E.  Miner 

Tully 

Ontario 

Mrs. 

Heruert  Van  Vliet 

Honeoye 

Schenectady 

Mrs. 

Marion  Stanton 

Giffard 

Schuyler 

Mrs. 

E.  K.  Corwin 

Townsend 

Steuben 

Mrs. 

Eloise  Thj  ipson 

Cohocton 

Warren 

Mrs. 

Ruth  Parkhill 

Mountain  Side 

Washington 

Mrs. 

Alton  Borden 

Easton 

Wyoming 

Vera 

Lois  Moag 

Perry 

Yates 

Mrs. 

Bessie  E.  Moshier 

Middlesex 

This  is  the  13th  statewide  baking 
contest  to  be  sponsored  jointly  by  New 
York  State  Grange  and  Atnerican  Ag¬ 
riculturist.  Cash  prizes  totalling  $259 
will  be  awarded  to  contestants  in  the 
iinal  state  contest  next  December  by 
the  Grange  and  this  publication.  Also, 
both  state  and  county  winners  will  re¬ 
ceive  merchandise  prizes  from  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Molasses  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Farm  Products, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Hobo¬ 
ken,  N.  J.,  and  General  Foods  Sales 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

—  A. a.  — 

SAVES  WASHING  UP 
Berry  pies  or  fruit  cobblers  often  run 
over  into  the  oven,  causing  a  lot  of 
extra  cleaning.  Here  is  a  sure  way  to 
save  having  to  clean  the  oven  after 
baking  anything  that  you  might  sus¬ 
pect  would  run  over.  Just  slip  the 
cookie  sheet  underneath  to  catch  the 
drippings — it’s  much  easier  to  clean 
than  an  oven! — B.  C. 
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ILOU5E 

2898 


JERKIN 

2857 


SANTA ! 


2816 


SKIRT 


o  c 


2299 


HAT 


2952 


2270 


PATTERN  SIZES  and  REQUIREMENTS 

2898 — This  tailored  blouse  is  a  wonderful  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  wardrobe.  Long  or  short  sleeves.  Sizes 
10-20,  36-42.  Size  16,  2%  yards  36-inch. 

2857 — Jaunty  jerkin,  perfect  to  pair  with  skirts 
and  slacks.  Note  deep-dipping  U-neckline.  12-20; 
36-40.  Size  16,  1%  yards  54-inch. 

2816 — A  smart  separate  is  this  tailored  skirt 
with  neat  fly  front  and  patch  pockets.  Waist  sizes, 
22-34.  Size  28,  2  yards  54-inch  fabric. 

2123 — Dainty  front-buttoned  frock  features  its 
own  panties.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  2  yards  35-inch; 
panties,  %  yard  35-inch. 

2 1  4 — This  easily-made  rag  doll  stands  35  inches 
high — has  her  own  wardrobe.  Cut  in  one  size. 
See  pattern  envelope  for  fabric  requirements. 
211  — Make  sweet  Bo-Peep  costume  for  a  little 
girl’s  favorite  doll.  Pattern  cuts  frock,  slip,  bon¬ 
net.  Order  by  size  for  14,  16,  18  or  20-inch  dolls. 
See  pattern  for  fabric  requirements. 

2299 — Sturdy  whig  shoulders  and  handy  patch 
pockets  distinguish  this  gay  apron.  Easy  to  make! 
Cuts  in  one  size,  1  yard  36-inch. 

2270 — Whip  up  this  pert  petal-skirted  apron  in 
a  jiffy.  Cut  in  one  size,  1%  yards  35-inch. 

2820 — A  flirty  skirt  flounce  and  a  sweetheart 
applique  give  this  tea  apron  the  new  look.  Cut  in 
one  size,  1  yard  35-inch.  Applique  included. 
2936— Scotch-style  your  little  girl’s  first  en¬ 
semble,  pleated  skirt,  round-collarea  blouse  and 
jerkin.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  skirt,  1  yard  54-inch; 
jerkin,  y2  yard  54-inch;  blouse,  1%  yards  35-inch. 

2  952 — Pattern  which  cuts  this  young  Scotch 
hat  with  saucy  ribbon  streamers  also  cuts  a 
Dutch  hat  and  shoulder  bag.  Head  sizes  19-22. 


2820 


\  l 2936  2838 

Size  20,  y2  yard  18-inch. 

3001 — Pretty  and  practical  is  this  becoming  bed. 
jacket.  Small,  medium  and  large  sizes;  1  yard 
39-inch. 

2838— Smooth-fitting  flattering  princess^  Slip- 
Touch  with  lace  for  feminine  charm.  Sizes  36-52. 
Size  36,  2 V2  yards  39-inch. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  20  te”  ! 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents  for  our  new  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  with  1 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 


Your  Stake  in  1 

1948  Election 


As  a  New  York  State  Farmer  you  need  a  man  in  the 
White  House  who  understands  Agriculture’s  Problems 


FARMERS  have  a  lot  at  stake  in 
the  November  2  election.  We 
have  an  important  choice  to  make. 

What  we  do  now  and  before  Election 
Day  will  affect  the  future  of  New 
York  State  agriculture  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  choice  is  clear-cut.  We  must 
decide  between  a  government  which 
will  respond  to  our  real  needs,  and 
one  which  simply  uses  them  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  own  power. 

We  know  Tom  Dewey's  record  as 
Governor.  We  know  his  record  as  a 
farmer.  And  we  know  that  farmers 
- — and  the  Nation  as  a  whole — need 
the  kind  of  leadership  he  will  give 
us  at  the  head  of  our  government  in  Washington. 

As  Governor,  Tom  Dewey  has  sought  our  advice  on  farm 
problems.  As  a  farmer  himself,  he  has  shared  them.  He  has  a 
deep  understanding  of  these  problems,  and  he  has  a  warm  and 
sincere  regard  for  the  people  who  farm  our  land.  He  believes  that 


THREE  WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  .  .  . 

Above  all,  your  fellow-farmers  need  your  vote — for  Dewey  and 
-L*  Warren. 

Then  they  need  your  help  in  making  the  issues  of  this  campaign 
^  *  known.  Your  Committee  will  gladly  supply  you  with  printed  mate¬ 
rial  which  states  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  farm  policies  of  Governor 
Dewey  and  Governor  Warren. 

2  Finally,  your  Committee  needs  whatever  contribution  you  can 
afford  to  make.  The  Committee  is  being  financed  by  small  con¬ 
tributions  from  many  farmers.  It  is  a  part  of  a  Nation-wide  Committee 
to  rally  farmers  to  the  support  of  the  ticket  that  will  make  our  victory 
in  November  a  turning  point  on  our  way  to  a  better  rural  America. 


they  are  the  ones  who  know  best 
how  government  should  serve  agri¬ 
culture. 

This  is  the  way  that  is  open  to  us. 
This  is  the  kind  of  leadership  we 
need.  This  is  the  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  we  can  have. 

A  Committee  has  been  set  up  to 
give  Governor  Dewey  and  his  run¬ 
ning-mate,  Governor  Warren,  the 
full  support  of  New  York  State 
farmers.  This  Committee  is  made  up 
of  farmers,  like  yourself,  who  be¬ 
lieve  the  kind  of  government  we 
have  in  Washington  is  as  important 
to  farming  as  the  kind  of  stock  and 
poultry  we  raise,  or  the  seed  we  plant, 
in  this  effort  to  bring  control  of  agri¬ 
culture  back  into  the  hands  of  farmers,  where  it  belongs.  There 
are  2,313,249  rural  people  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone.  We 
need  the  support  of  every  one  of  these  to  make  our  November 
victory  complete. 


Tune  in  on  these  programs  to  be  sponsored  by 
“Rural  Citizens  for  Dewey  and  Warren  ’ 


SATURDAYS— OCT.  9,  16,  23  AND  30 


Station 

Time 

Dial 

WHAM 

Rochester 

12:15 

—  12:30  p.m. 

1180 

WHCU 

Ithaca 

12:45 

—  1:00  p.m. 

870 

WSYR 

Syracuse 

12:45 

—  1:00  p.m. 

570 

WKBW 

Buffalo 

12:30 

—  12:45  p.m. 

1520 

WGY 

.  Schenectady 

1:30 

—  1 :45  p.m. 

810 

WWNY 

Watertown 

12:40 

—  12:55  p.m. 

790 

WMSA 

Massena 

12:00 

—  12:15  p.m. 

1340 

WKIP 

Poughkeepsie 

12:15 

—  12:30  p.m. 

1450 

WJTN 

Jamestown 

12:30 

—  12:45  p.m. 

1240 

WSIiB 

Ogdensburg 

12:00 

—  12:15  p.m. 

1400 

THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 


EARL  WARREN 


We  invite  you  to  join  us 


RURAL  CITIZENS  FOR  DEWEY  AND  WARREN 

240  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


THESE  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN  AND  CO-CHAIRMEN  WILL  WELCOME  YOUR  HELP. 


Francis  Alvord — Allegany — Friendship,  N.  Y. 

William  Hotaling — Broome — Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ralph  Knight — Cattaraugus — Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Martin  E.  Lind— Cayuga — Auburn,  N.  Y. 

James  H.  Van  Buskirk  (Co-Chm.)— Cayuga — Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  Cheney — Chautauqua — Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 
Archie  Turner — Chemung — Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Marshman — Chenango — Oxtord,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Sanger— Clinton — Morrisonville,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Briwa — Columbia— Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Creal — Cortland — Homer,  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  Griswold  (Co-Chm.) — Cortland — Cortland,  N.  Y. 
William  Storie — Delaware — Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

Leland  Hulst  Dutchess — Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Williams- — Erie— Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Clifford  Kloos  Essex — Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Fallon  —Franklin— Constable,  N.  Y. 

James  Carpenter— Fulton — Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Morris  T.  Johnson — Genesee — Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Marion  C.  Albright — Greene — Athens,  N.  Y. 


Milburne  Huntley — Herkimer — West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Stone — Jefferson — Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Markham — Lewis — Constableville,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  House — Livingston — Avon,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Eaton — Madison — Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 

Walter  H.  Wickins — Monroe — Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Stanley  Everson — Montgomery- — -Fonda,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Simonson — Nassau — Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

John  Hall — Niagara — Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Ellinwood — Oneida — Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 

Kenneth  Hine — Onondaga — Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Soper — Ontario — Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Joe  W.  Robson  (Co-Chm.)- — Ontario — Hall,  N.  Y. 

James  Francisco- — Orange— Middletown,  N.  Y. 

A.  Willard  Densmore — Orleans  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Harold  McFee  -Oswego- -Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Gcorqe  Hinds—  Otsego— Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Briggs  -Putnam — Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  E.  Danish  Rensselaer — Troy,  N  Y 

Morris  Bulson  (Co-Chm.) — Rensselaer — Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 

Percy  Husted — Rockland — Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 


Glenn  B.  Sheldon — St,  Lawrence — Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Putnam  (Co-Chm.) — St.  Lawrence — Gouverneur,  N.  Y, 
Albert  Wright  (Co-Chm.) — St.  Lawrence — Madrid,  N.  Y. 
Walter  Armer — Saratoga — Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Turner — Schenectady — Niskayuna,  N.  Y. 

David  Enders — Schoharie- — Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Don  Wickham — Schuyler — Hector,  N.  Y 
Fred  Schoonmaker — Seneca — Clyde,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  Scudder — Steuben— Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

Murray  Barnes  (Co-Chm.)— Steuben— Avoca,  N.  Y. 

J.  Dwight  Reeve- — Suffolk — Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

D.  H.  Clements — Sullivan — Liberty,  N.  Y. 

William  Stimming — Tioga — Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Stewart  W*Hi°ms — Tompkins—  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

H.  N.  Eppes— Ulster  Accord,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  J,  Hillis  Warren  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 

Harold  C.  Carpenter  (Co-Chm.)  Warren  Hogue,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Rich  Washington  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Bradley  Wayne  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Peet — Wyoming  Pike,  N.  Y. 

P.  Henry  Flynn — Yates — Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


(572  )  24 
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SYNOPSIS 

In  the  year  1808,  among  the  settlers  in 
the  fertile  lands  in  central  New  York 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams,  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter’s  sister,  are  in 
love  with  Jim.  He,  however,  finds  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  forget  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of 
pique  with  Jim  marries  Henry  Kingman. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  Polly 
is  reported  ill.  Jim  visits  her  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  neighbor,  but  is  ordered  out 
of  the  cabin  by  her  husband.  On  his  way 
home,  exhausted  by  overwork  and  lack 
of  sleep,  Jim  falls  ill.  Hannah  comes  to 
his  aid,  and  for  the  first  time  he  rea¬ 
lizes  how  much  she  means  to  him. 

Hater  that  fall,  all  of  the  women  of  the 
settlement  gather  at  the  Marvin  home¬ 
stead  for  an  apple-paring  bee,  followed 
by  a  big  outdoor  supper  at  which  they 
are  joined  by  the  men.  Among  some  late 
arrivals,  Asa  Williams  is  startled  to  re¬ 
cognize  his  former  sweetheart,  Martha 
Ball. 

A  month  later,  Jim  asks  Hannah  to 
marry  him.  She  accepts  his  proposal  but 
is  not  completely  satisfied  that  he  has 
forgotten  Polly. 

(Continued  from  last  issue ) 

CHAPTER  XXI 

ITH  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
Jim  Miller  found  that  the  Gene¬ 
see  Fever  had  abated,  only  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  winter  diseases,  led  by  the 
killer  pneumonia  and  galloping  con¬ 
sumption.  So  he  had  less  and  less  time 
to  exercise  his  muscles  with  the  other 
men  in  clearing  the  woods  and  was 
kept  busy  with  long  rides  to  attend 
the  sick. 

James  Wadsworth  had  asked  Jim 
several  times  during  the  fall  to  con¬ 
sider  setting  up  his  office  in  the  village 
of  Geneseo,  but  he  was  loathe  to  leave 
his  friends  and  to  give  up  his  freedom 
with  the  chance  it  gave  him  to  forget 
his  rather  sad  occupation  occasionally 
by  working  at  physical  labor  with  Nate 
and  Asa.  Besides,  he  was  near  Hannah, 
and  as  he  continued  to  see  her  at  the 
homely  tasks  of  weaving,  cooking  and 
helping  Constant  maintain  a  home,  he 
knew  that  he  had  made  no  mistake 
and  he  constantly  urged  her  to  set  a 
date  for  their  wedding.  But  for  some 
reason  Hannah  was  slow  to  agree  to  a 
specific  time.  Meanwhile,  the  more  re¬ 
luctant  she  seemed,  the  more  eager 
Jim  was  to  marry  her. 

One  night  after  a  long  day  when  his 
heart  had  been  torn  by  the  death  of 
a  little  boy  whom  he  had  been  unable 
to  save,  Jim  rode  home  and  went  to 
bed  tired,  discouraged,  and  lonely.  His 
state  of  mind  was  not  helped  by  the 
fact  that  Hannah,  who  usually  waited 
up  and  almost  always  left  a  snack  for 
him  to  cat,  was  not  up  when  he  arrived 
and  apparently  had  forgotten  that  he 
might  be  hungry.  He  wondered  if  she 
was  changing  her  mind. 

Jim  had  just  dropped  off  into  a 
troubled  sleep  when  there  came  a 
pounding  on  Nate's  door.  He  was 
aroused  by  Nate’s  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  Nate  saying: 


“Henry  Kingman’s  outside  waiting 
for  you,  Jim.  He  says  it’s  time  for 
Polly  to  have  her  baby  and  she’s 
awfully  sick.  And  he  can’t  get  a 
woman  to  help.  He  says  you’ve  got  to 
come.” 

Jim  swung  his  long  legs  out  on  to 
the  cold  floor  and  shiveringly  pulled 
on  his  clothes  while  Nate  held  a  candle 
for  light.  He  stumbled  out  into  the 
main  cabin  to  find  Hannah  standing 
there  with  a  blanket  wrapped  around 
her.  She  said  to  him: 

“You’ve  got  to  eat  something,  Jim. 
The  pot  is  boiling  and  I’ll  soon  have 
you  a  cup  of  that  new  tea  we  just  got 
from  Geneseo,  and  there’s  some  johnny- 
cake  and  Dutch  cheese.” 

“There’s  some  for  you,  too,  Mr.  King- 
man,”  she  said  to  the  big  man  slouch¬ 
ing  by  the  door. 

“No  time  to  eat,”  he  growled. 
“Polly’s  awful  sick.” 

.A.  S  IF  in  answer  to  that,  Hannah  took 
Jim  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him  to  a 
stool  near  the  fire,  which  Nate  had  got 
to  blazing,  and  then  handed  him  a  cup 
of  hot  tea  and  held  the  johnnycake  and 
Dutch  cheese  in  her  own  hands  while 
he  ate.  Even  more  warming  than  the 
food  and  the  fire  to  Jim  was  Hannah’s 
solicitude  for  him. 

“All  right,  Henry,  I’m  ready,”  he 
announced,  a  few  minutes  later. 

Kingman’s  horse  was  hitched  outside, 
without  a  blanket.  While  Jim  went  to 
the  little  log  barn  to  bridle  and  saddle 
his  own  horse,  Kingman  waited  and 
then  they  started  the  long  cold  ride. 
At  first,  Kingman  had  nothing  to  say, 
and  that  suited  Jim,  for  he  was  in  no 
mood  to  talk  to  the  man  either  then 
or  ever,  but  because  of  his  concern 
for  Polly  he  finally  broke  the  silence 
to  ask  Kingman  how  long  she  had  been 
in  labor. 

“Just  a  little  before  I  started,” 
growled  the  other.  “I  tried  several  days 
ago  to  get  a  woman  to  come,  but  no 
one  would.” 

Jim  couldn’t  help  wondering  if  his 
surly  companion  knew  or  suspected — 
perhaps  Polly  had  told  him  —  that 
there  had  been  feeling  between  them. 
Maybe  Kingman  enjoyed  dragging 
him  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
bring  his  baby  into  the  world.  But 
that’s  unfair,  he  thought.  In  any  case, 
Polly  was  sick  and  a  new  life  was 
coming. 

Kingman  led  the  way  as  they  rode 
along  the  forest  path,  and  two  or  three 
times  he  held  a,  small  limb  as  long  as 
he  could  and  then  let  it  fly  back  to 
catch  Jim,  who  was  riding  close  be¬ 
hind.  The  first  time  or  two,  Jim 
thought  it  was  accidental.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  realizing  that  it  wasn’t,  his 
hatred  for  the  man  flared.  The  next  in¬ 
stant  he  drove  his  horse  alongside  of 
Kingman’s,  then  stood  up  in  his  stirrups 
and,  with  all  of  his  weight  back  of  the 
blow,  slapped  Kingman  squarely  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  rocking  him  in  the 
saddle. 

Both  men  checked  their  horses  and 
sat  side  by  side.  Said  Jim: 

“Want  to  make  anything  of  that?” 

The  other  was  silent  for  a  moment, 


and  then  said : 

"Polly’s  sick.  Let’s  get  on.” 

Kingman’s  answer  surprised  Jim.  He 
had  expected  a  fight.  As  they  rode  the 
remainder  of  the  way,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  maybe  so  far  as  it  was  in 
Kingman’s  nature  to  care  for  anything 
besides  himself,  he  really  did  love  his 
wife.  Or  perhaps  parental  instinct  was 
showing  itself  and  he  really  wanted  a 
baby. 

When  they  came  to  the  cabin,  the 
fire  was  low  on  the  hearth  and  the 
room  cold.  Polly  lay  turning  and  twist¬ 
ing  on  the  bed  in  intense  pain  and 
Jim  recognized  that  there  was  no  time 
to  lose.  While  Kingman  stirred  up  the 
fire  and  put  on  some  water  to  heat, 
.Tim  warmed  his  hands  so  that  they 
wouldn’t  chill  Polly  and  then  went  over 
to  her  bed.  The  pains  had  left  her  for 
the  moment  and  she  looked  up  at  him 
and  whispered: 

“I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come,  Jim.” 

Poor  girl,  he  thought,  we  all  have 
trouble*  but  some  seem  to  have  so 
much  more  than  others.  I’ve  known 
you  less  than  a  year,  and  in  that  time 
I  doubt  if  you’ve  had  one  moment  of 
perfect  happiness. 

The  blazing  fire  was  beginning  to  dis¬ 
pel  the  shadows  in  the  room.  Turning 
to  Kingman,  Jim  ordered: 

“Get  me  some  candles,  Henry,  if  you 
have  any,  and  have  plenty  of  hot  water 
ready.” 

As  he  worked,  his  mind  continued  to 
race.  Perfect  happiness,  he  mocked 
himself.  Is  there  any  such  thing?  I 
ride  up  and  down  this  countryside  and 
all  I  see  is  sickness  and  suffering  and 
death.  Is  that  man’s  lot  on  earth? 

Then  another  voice  within  him 
seemed  to  say: 

A  doctor  sees  only  the  bellyaches. 
He’s  never  around  when  there’s  joy  and 
happiness.  But  there  is  joy;  at  least 
there  is  contentment  and  there  is  hap¬ 
piness.  Not  in  this  home,  of  course: 
this  isn’t  a  home. 

Yes,  thought  Jim,  it’s  mankind’s  lot 
to  suffer,  but  it’s  also  our  lot  to  work, 
to  love,  to  have  children,  and  to  have 
friends,  and  it  is  our  privilege  above 
that  of  the  other  animals  to  have  faith 
— faith  that  when  we  get  through  with 
the  troubles  and  joys  here,  there  will 
be  something  bigger  and  better  some¬ 
where  else. 

1 

HEN  his  mind  became  more  con¬ 
scious  of  his  immediate  problem,  for 
the  girl’s  body  was  wasted  and  worn. 
She  was  in  no  condition  mentally  or 
physically  for  her  ordeal.  Yet  as  the 
pains  came  upon  her,  not  a  single 
moan  escaped  through  her  clenched 
teeth.  Jim’s  voice  and  his  healer’s 
hands  eased  the  pain,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  there  was  a  new  cry  in  the  bar¬ 
ren  cabin,  a  cry  that  has  tingled  the 
souls  of  millions  down  through  the 
ages,  the  cry  of  a  newborn  infant. 

Jim,  working  quickly  and  deftly, 


BRIEF  DEFIANCE 

By  Mildred  Goff 


These  flowers  gathered  at  the  edge  of 
winter 

Are  far  more  lovely  than  the  bloom  of 
spring 

Or  all  the  lavish  wealth  of  early  summer. 

Far  there  is  danger  in  late  blassoming. 

One  day,  and  very  seen,  the  snow  will 
cover 

This  brief  defiance.  These  are  final  hours. 

Beside  the  road  they  lift  bright  colored 
banners. 

Aster  and  goldenrod,  the  autumn  flowers. 


suddenly  stopped  and  held  up  the  baby. 
The  cry  had  ceased  and  he  saw  that  the 
little  face  was  turning  black.  Grasping 
the  infant  by  one  leg  and  holding  its 
head  downward,  he  slapped  it  vigor¬ 
ously.  In  anger  Kingman  started  for 
him. 

“Mind  your  business,  Henry,”  Jim 
shouted.  “Go  back  and  sit  down.” 

The  slapping  did  the  trick.  The  baby 
gave  forth  a  lusty  yell.  He  would  live. 
Jim  turned  to  Kingman: 

“You  have  a  boy  and  he  will  live, 
if  he  gets  good  care.  Give  me  some 
warm  water  in  a  pan.” 

Then  Jim  washed  the  infant  care¬ 
fully,  wrapped  makeshift  swaddling 
clothes  around  him,  and  laid  him  in  a 
home  made  cradle  that  Polly  had  some¬ 
how  secured.  After  making  Polly  as 
comfortable  as  he  could,  he  turned 
again  to  Kingman  and  said: 

“I  think  I  can  get  Anna  Van  Schaick 
to  come  over  and  stay  with  you  for  a 
few  days  until  Polly  is  able  to  get 
around  again.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
it’s  up  to  you.”  . 

K.  INGMAN  was  humble  for  once.  He 
looked  at  the  baby,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  Jim  Miller  had  known  him 
the  arrogant  look  on  his  face  softened 
and  he  said,  quietly: 

“He’s  such  a  little  mite.” 

In  that  look  and  remark,  Jim  read 
some  hope  that  maybe  things  would 
now  be  different  with  the  man.  Then 
he  went  over  to  the  bed  and  told  Polly 
she  had  a  fine  boy.  He  assured  her  that 
he  would  have  Anna  Van  Schaick  come 
as  soon  as  she  could  and  that  every¬ 
thing  would  be  all  right.  Kingman,  still 
humble,  came  over  to  Polly’s  bedside, 
and  as  they  stood  there  side  by  side, 
both  looking  down  at  Polly,  Jim 
thought,  as  he  had  so  often  before, 
how  strange  is  this  thing  we  call  life. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

IM  GOT  HOME  just  as  it  was  get¬ 
ting  light.  The  family  was  at  break¬ 
fast  and  Hannah  had  saved  a  place  for 
him.  When  he  came  in,  she  rose  from 
the  table,  took  his  coat,  hat  and  mit¬ 
tens,  and,  when  he  was  settled  at  the 
table,  filled  his  plate.  Sleepy  and  tired 
as  Jim  was,  he  felt  a  glow  of  pleasure 
at  her  thoughtfulness  and  inwardly 
smiled  at  himself  for  his  foolish  fears 
of  the  previous  night  that  she  had  lost 
interest  in  him. 

Breakfast  over,  he  said  to  her: 

“Hannah,  before  I  sleep  there’s  some¬ 
thing  I  want  to  do.  Put  on  your  cloak 
and  bonnet  and  come  for  a  little  walk 
with  me.” 

He  led  her  out  into  the  clear,  frosty 
air.  The  lazy  winter  sun  was  just  com¬ 
ing  up  across  the  flats  of  the  Genesee 
to  the  east  of  them.  The  snow  crackled 
under  their  feet  as  they  walked. 

“I’m  not  going  far,  my  dear,”  Jim 
said,  “because  I’m  dead  on  my  feet. 
But  ffm  not  too  dead  to  know  what  I 
want.  That’s  you!  You’ve  kept  putting 
me  off  about  our  getting  married.” 

Then  with  masculine  assurance: 

“I  know  that  you  love  me,  and  I 
know  darn  well  that  I  love  you.  So 
there  isn’t  a  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  shouldn’t  get  married  now.  We  need 
each  other.” 

He  had  so  manoeuvred  their  walk 
that  they  were  now  out  of  sight  of  the 
cabins.  Turning,  he  caught  her  in  his 
strong  arms  and  held  her  tight  and 
kissed  her.  At  first,  she  tried  a  little 
shyly  to  push  him  away,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  she  relaxed  in  his  arms  and  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  kisses. 

“You  see!”  he  said,  masterfully. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  her  clear 
eyes,  laughed  happily,  and  said: 

“Yes,  I  see.” 

“Well,  let’s  quit  fooling  about  this 
marriage  business.  Just  six  days  from 
now  it  will  be  Christmas  Eve.  Let’s  pro¬ 
pose  to  your  mother  and  father  that  we 
get  married  then  and  have  a  bang-up 
party.” 

A  little  shadow  crossed  Hannah  s 
face. 
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“Jim,”  she  said,  drawing  away  from 
him,  “how’s  Polly?” 

Irritated  at  her  bringing  up  Polly’s 
name  at  such  a  time,  Jim  said,  im¬ 
patiently: 

“Why,  she’s  fine.  She’s  got  a  baby 
boy  and  she’s  as  good  as  she  can  be 
with  that  brute  she  lives  with.  Why?” 

Nothing,”  said  Hannah,  “except  that 
I  wish  things  could  be  better  for  her.” 

“Don’t  think  you’re  changing  the 
subject,  my  girl.  How  about  marrying 
me  Christmas  Eve?” 

She  stepped  close  to  him,  then,  put  a 
hand  on  each  of  his  shoulders,  and 
looking  straight  up  into  his  eyes,  she 
said: 

“Jim  Miller,  I  will,  and  it  will  be  the 
best  day  of  all  my  life!” 

Jim  gazed  down  at  her.  thinking 
how  beautiful  she  was  as  she  gave  him 
her  promise.  Her  deep  blue  eyes  were 
bluer  than  ever,  and  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  air  had  colored  her  cheeks  a  vivid 
rose.  Hannah,  dear  Hannah,  he  thought, 
and  then  his  arms  encircled  her  and 
his  lips  said  what  was  in  his  heart. 

L  IKE  two  excited  children,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  cabin  and  told  Nate  and 
Constant  that  they  had  set  their  wed¬ 
ding  date. 

“Tlie  only  trouble,”  said  Constant, 
after  she  had  kissed  them  both,  “is  that 
we  can’t  manage  a  large  party.  I  want 
my  girl  to  be  married  here  in  her  home, 
but  it  isn’t  big  enough  for  a  party,  es¬ 
pecially  if  we  dance.” 

“Oh,  I  know  how  we’ll  fix  that,” 
said  Nate,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 
“We’ll  have  the  wedding  here  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  few  of  our  closest 
friends.  Then  we’ll  get  in  the  sleighs 
and  go  to  the  schoolhouse  in  Geneseo 
for  a  big  supper  and  dance.  Gee!  It’ll 
seem  good  to  shake  a  leg  again.  It’s 
been  a  long  time.” 

Constant  laughed: 

“Bet  your  old  legs  will  be  too  stiff 
to  stand  it  very  long.” 

"I’ll  show  you!”  he  promised,  gaily. 

No  one  put  much  thought  into  the 
workaday  tasks  from  that  time  until 
Christmas  Eve.  Everybody  for  miles 
around  was  looking  forward  to  the  big 
wedding  at  Geneseo,  and  Constant  and 
Hannah  were  busy  planning  a  wedding 
dress  out  of  the  meager  materials  they 
had  to  work  with.  How  they  missed 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  who  was  still  at 
tlie  Kingman  cabin  helping  to  take  care 
of  Polly  and  the  baby.  She  was  the 
handiest  of  them  all  in  fashioning  much 
from  little. 

But  to  Jim,  who  could  hardly  be 
pried  from  Hannah’s  side  when  he  was 
not  attending  his  patients,  it  mattered 
not  a  whit  what  she  wore  for  her  wed¬ 
ding.  The  nearer  came  the  great  event, 
the  more  he  realized  the  prize  that 
God  had  given  him. 

T  HE  WEATHER  on  the  day  before 
Christmas  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  a 
winter  day  in  the  northland  can  he.  It 
was  cold  and  dry  but  the  sun  shone, 
bringing  out  in  sharp  relief  the  trees 
of  the  forest  and  everything  in  the 
clearing.  The  air  was  as  exhilarating 
as  wine. 

But  Nate’s  family  did  not  need  the 


bright  weather  to  make  them  feel  joy¬ 
ful.  Not  since  Constant’s  own  wedding 
had  she  been  as  happy  over  any  event 
as  she  was  about  her  daughter  marry¬ 
ing  Jim  Miller,  who  for  a  long  time 
now  had  seemed  like  a  beloved  son  to 
her  and  Nate.  In  fact,  there  was  no  one 
among  the  family’s  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  who  felt  anything  but  gladness  at 
this  marriage,  unless  perhaps  that 
young  mother,  Polly  Kingman,  did  in 
her  lonely  cabin  a  few  miles  away. 

Excitement  ran  so  high  on  Hannah’s 
wedding  day  that  the  family  gave  scant 
thought  to  the  midday  meal.  There  was 
little  time  for  it.  Besides,  the  big  feast 
would  come  at  supper  time  in  Geneseo. 
By  one  o’clock  a  few  of  the  closest 
friends  began  to  arrive,  including  the 
minister,  Dr.  Sears.  Most  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  had  been  moved  into  Jim’s  room 
except  the  benches,  which  were  left  for 
the  guests  to  sit  on.  The  cabin  was  il¬ 
luminated  with  the  light  of  candles  and 
the  firelight,  and  the  bare  walls  and 
ceiling  were  completely  covered  with 
evergreens  whose  scent  recalled  to  most 
of  the  guests  memories  of  outdoor 
sleeping  on  a  soft  bed  of  pine  needles. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  room  opposite 
the  fireplace,  a  little  platform  had  been 
raised  and  that,  too,  was  banked  with 
small  branches  of  pine  and  hemlock. 

At  two  o’clock  Minister  Sears  took 
his  place  on  the  platform  facing  the 
group  seated  on  the  benches  in  front 
of  him.  Jim  sat  on  the  front  bench  alone. 
Then  from  his  room  came  Hannah  with 
her  father.  As  they  came  down  between 
the  rows  of  friends  on  each  side,  Jim 
rose  and  stood  v/aiting  to  meet  them. 
Then  he  and  Hannah  went  forward  to¬ 
gether  to  stand  before  the  minister, 
with  Nate  a  little  to  one  side. 

.A.  S  Constant  watched  while  the  beau¬ 
tiful  service  was  performed,  she  won¬ 
dered  if  Nate,  too,  was  remembering 
that  other  wedding  ceremony  when 
they  had  stood  before  Chaplain  John 
Gano  and  made  their  vows  in  the 
friendly  presence  of  Sullivan’s  victori¬ 
ous  but  weatherbeaten  soldiers.  No, 
probably  Nate  wasn't  thinking  about 
their  wedding.  More  likely,  manlike,  he 
was  feeling  fussed  and  nervous,  won¬ 
dering  what  to  do  with  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  what  was  the  right  procedure 
in  giving  a  daughter  to  be  married. 

Anyway,  her  thoughts  ran  on,  what 
a  beautiful  ceremony!  “In  sickness  and 
in  health — for  better,  for  worse,  for 
richer,  for  poorer — ”  Well,  there  would 
always  be  sickness.  No  one  ever  raised 
a  family  without  it.  And  there  would  be 
the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  Perhaps  that 
was  God’s  way  of  emphasizing  the 
sweetness. 

“To  bear  with  each  other’s  infirmi¬ 
ties  and  weaknesses.”  There  was  the 
rub.  That  was  where  marriages  often 
failed.  So  many  emphasized  one  an¬ 
other’s  faults  instead  of  the  fine  quali¬ 
ties. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  as  Jim 
bent  down  and  tenderly  kissed  his 
bride,  every  person  in  the  room  was 
moved  by  the  sight  of  their  happy  faces 
and  by  the  thought  that  a  new  home  in 
the  wilderness  was  being  founded. 

Then  there  was  much  bustle  and 
laughter  as  friends  crowded  around  to 
offer  congratulations.  Outside  were  two 
ox  teams  and  a  team  of  horses  hitched 
to  long  sleighs  filled  with  straw,  and 
soon  everyone  piled  into  them,  pulled 
the  blankets  around  them,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  Geneseo  for  the  big  party. 

(To.  Be  Continued ) 

—  a.  a.  — 

AT  OUR  house 

( Continued  from  Page  21) 
the  fire  in  the  fireplace,  and  this  lovely 
light  was  caught  up  again  by  the  brass 
lamps  about  the  room  and  the  brass 
candlesticks  on  the  mantel.  As  we 
looked  out  of  the  wide  picture  windows, 
we  saw  on  all  sides  the  fields  and  roll¬ 
ing  hills  of  their  well-kept  dairy  farm. 
Truly,  this  modem  farm  home  combines 
efficiency  and  convenience  with  beauty 
and  pleasant  living. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff  tty  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


USUALLY  when  I  have  a  new 
idea — -at  least  one  new  to  me — 
I  print  it  and  let  others  kick  it 
around. 

I’ve  learned  a  good  deal  by  this 
technique  and  probably  drawn  down 
a  certain  amount  of  ridicule  on  my 
head.  But  it’s  all  been  fun. 

Buildings  Too  Expensive 

The  idea  I’m  now  going  to  spring 
I’ve  pretty  well  kept  to  myself  while 
I’ve  checked  it  back  and  forth  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

I  believe  that  by  using  a  radically 
different  design  for  dairy  farm 
buildings  in  the  Northeast,  it  would 
be  possible  to  save  enough  in  the 
cost  of  these  buildings  over  the  cost 
of  the  traditional  dairy  farm  build¬ 
ings  to  pay  for  the  farm  equipment 
necessary  to  mechanize  the  farm. 

Now  the  big  catch  in  the  above 
statement  is  that  when  I  speak  of 
a  radical  change  in  design,  I  mean 
just  that — one  that  is  so  pronounced 
that  it  will  shock  a  lot  of  people. 

A  Livestock  Shelter 

Basically,  what  I  have  in  mind  is 
a  shelter  for  livestock  which  will  not 
be  designed  to  keep  them  warm. 
This  doesn't  worry  me  because  I  am 
convinced  that  when  cattle,  even 
milking  cows,  run  loose  and  are  well 
bedded,  they  can  take  any  degree  of 
low  temperature  in  stride.  All  stor¬ 
age  of  grain,  hay  and  straw  would 
be  at  ground  level  with  nothing 
piled  higher  than  can  be  conveni¬ 
ently  reached  by  a  man  standing  on 
a  truck  or  wagon. 

The  only  installation  which 
would  be  formalized  in  steel  and 
concrete  would  be  a  room  in  which 
the  cows  were  milked,  and  the  milk 
house. 

Such  a  design  as  I  have  in  mind 
would  eliminate  all  of  the  power  we 
use  in  lifting  or  blowing  feed  up  high 
only  to  have  to  climb  up  later  and 
throw  it  down  again.  It  would  also 
eliminate  practically  all  hand,  fork 
and  shovel  work  taking  care  of 
cattle. 

Please  don’t  write  me  about  what 


I  have  in  mind.  Just  start  thinking 
along  these  lines  yourself. 

Farm  Wanted 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
owner  of  a  good  dairy  farm  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  or  Ohio — one  capable 
of  carrying  at  least  40  milking  cows 
— who  has  lost  his  buildings.  I  think 
I’ll  buy  such  a  farm  and  get  some 
fun  seeing  if  I  can’t  put  up  a  struc¬ 
ture  on  it  to  house  dairy  cattle. 
What  I  have  in  mind  will  cost 
enough  less  than  a  conventional 
dairy  barn  so  that  the  saving  will 
buy  a  tractor,  a  field  chopper  and 
the  needed  items  of  tillage  equip¬ 
ment. 

FUN  WITH  SILAGE 

Looking  back  over  the  summer,  we 
really  had  some  fun  making  grass  sil¬ 
age  in  the  Inlet  Valley. 

A  lot  of  visitors  have  dropped  in  on 
the  boys  and  asked  questions  and  made 
suggestions.  This  has  helped  them  keep 
their  minds  on  the  fine  points  of  what 
they  were  doing.  In  addition  to  trying 
out  two  or  three  different  ways  of  malt¬ 
ing  grass  silage,  the  boys  also  had 
some  fun  sealing  off  silos  with  sulphur 
dioxide  gas  and  trying  out  various 
ways  of  unloading  chopped  stuff  from 
their  trucks  and  trailers. 

To  top  the  summer's  experience, 
Boots  Poelvoorde  got  first  place  at  the 
State  Fair  with  his  sample  of  grass 
silage,  ( American  Agriculturist  took  a 
leading  part  in  getting  this  class  start¬ 
ed),  and  the  Sunnygables  sample  was 
thrown  out  of  the  show  by  the 
judge  with  some  rather  uncomplimen¬ 
tary  observations  on  the  way  it  smelled. 
Thereby  hangs  a  tale  and  a  chuckle. 

The  Sunnygables  sample  came  out  of 
a  silo  which  had  been  sealed  off  by 
impregnating  the  top  foot  with  sulphur 
dioxide  gas.  This  gas,  by  the  way, 
smells  like  a  concentration  of  rotten 
eggs. 

When  the  boys  dug  down  to  get  their 
sample  for  the  State  Fair  they  didn’t 
go  very  deep,  since  there  is  only  a  thin 
skin  of  spoiled  silage  at  the  top  of  this 
silo.  Apparently,  they  got  some  silage 
which  was  still  holding  a  lot  of  gas. 


When  this  silage  was  put  in  the  con¬ 
tainer  and  warmed  up  a  bit  by  room 
temperature,  the  gas  evidently  became 
very  active,  so  that  when  the  judge 
took  the  top  off  the  container  and 
smelled  of  the  silage  he  really  got  a 
snoot  full. 

Despite  the  sulphurous  (rotten-egg) 
smell  of  the  small  layer  of  silage  which 
is  impregnated  with  gas  to  seal  off  the 
silo,  our  cows  do  not  seem  to  mind 
either  the  odor  or  the  taste  of  the 
stuff.  In  fact,  they  eat  it  readily. 

At  that,  I  don’t  believe  their  .taste 
can  be  too  much  condemned  because 
last  week  I  stopped  in  at  a  so-called 
“watering”  place  where  I  saw  a  lot  of 
rich  people  paying  big  money  for  the 
privilege  of  drinking  some  water  which 
smells  only  a  little  worse  than  the 
gassed  layer  of  grass  silage. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

With  apologies  to  Jim  Hall  for  in¬ 
vading  his  territory,  I  am  printing  be¬ 
low  a  series  of  questions  posed  by  my 
good  friend  Tom  Milliman  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  possible  treatment  of  a  field 
on  his  Hayfields  Farm  in  Monroe  Coun. 
ty,  N.  Y. 

Throughout  recent  years  I  have  got¬ 
ten  more  sound  advice  myself  from 
Tom  Milliman  on  how  to  grow  fields  of 
good  hay  and  improved  pastures  than 
from  any  other  source.  So  if  I  had  his 
problem,  myself,  I’d  take  it  to  him. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Tom,  however, 
that  he  keeps  open  minded  and  I  know 
he  is  really  sincere  in  submitting  the 
following  questions  to  A.  A.  readers.  I 
don’t  imagine  that  too  many  of  you  will 
sit  down  at  this  time  of  year  and  write 
me  what  to  tell  Tom.  But  I  do  hope  it 
will  start  a  lot  of  you  thinking  about  a 
similar  problem  you  may  have  your¬ 
self.  The  best  way  to  address  me  is 
Sunnygables,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Here  are  Tom’s  problem  and  ques¬ 
tions  : 

WHAT  SHALL  I  DO? 

“If  your  readers  had  the  following 
pasture  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  what 
would  they  do  with  it? 

“It  is  a  10-acre  sloping  field  seeded 
in  1933  to  what  was  then  the  best  pas¬ 
ture  mixture  known  as  Cornell  No.  1, 
with  a  combination  of  grasses  and  le¬ 
gumes.  Now  the  field  is  mostly  grasses 
and  orchard  grass  at  that,  except  in 
one  corner  across  a  draw  where  two 
acres  were  never  seeded  at  all  and 
where  today  plenty  of  wild  white  and 
other  clovers  can  be  found  along  with 
native  grasses. 

“This  is  the  part  best  liked  by  the 
cattle  and  therefore  closely  grazed. 


“Treatment  consisted  of  manure 
every  second  fall,  alternating  with  a 
dose  of  0-19-19  with  borax,  400  pounds 
to  the  acre  in  the  odd  years.  No  lime 
is  needed. 

“The  result  is  a  sod  of  enormous 
thickness.  It  has  yielded  well  all  the 
time,  but  now  seems  sodbound  and  old- 
fashioned. 

QUESTIONS 

“1 — Should  the  pasture  be  plowed  for 
corn  just  before  planting  time  in  1949 
to  cut  down  erosion  on  the  slope  and 
be  cover  cropped  with  rye  at  last  culti¬ 
vation,  followed  with  oats  and  a  mo¬ 
dern  pasture  seeding  like  ladino,  alfalfa, 
brome  ? 

“2 — Should  it  be  plowed  in  summer 
1949  for  August  seeding  to  new  pas¬ 
ture,  eliminating  the  year  for  com  and 
the  year  for  oats? 

“3 — Should  it  be  burned  off  (I  shud¬ 
der  at  this)  to  give  a  better  chance  for 
new  grass  and  the  volunteer  return  of 
native  clovers  and  avoid  plowing  alto¬ 
gether. 

“4 — Or  what?” 

SNOW  WHITE  FAMOUS 

I  didn’t  realize  how  well  known 
Snow  White,  the  Sunnygables  tomcat, 
was  until  I  reported  that  he  had  lost 
his  tail — or  at  least  most  of  it — via  the 
field  chopper. 

As  soon  as  this  news  got  out,  Adam 
Ganco,  the  Gannett  Farms  tomcat, 
wrote  in  expressing  his  sympathy  and 
best  wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery. 

An  even  more  practical  suggestion 
came  from  a  neighbor,  Arthur  Teeter, 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  wrote  a  postcard: 
“Dear  Mr.  Babcock:  Don’t  worry  about 
that  cat.  Send  him  to  Sears  Roebuck. 
They  retail  everything.” 

Incidentally,  the  loss  of  his  tail  was 
taken  philosophically  by  Snow  White, 
and  what  he  has  left  merely  adds  to 
his  general  air  of  cockiness.  Of  course, 
it’s  cockiness  I’m  sure  he  doesn’t  feel, 
because  age  is  creeping  up  on  him.  But 
then,  one  must  keep  up  appearances 
and  a  stub  of  tail  really  helps. 


4  I  built  this  barn  at  Sunnygables  in  the 
early  Thirties  just  at  the  time  lumber  prices 
were  at  cn  all  time  low.  Carpenters  were 
looking  for  work  and  anxious  to  work  at 
top  speed  when  they  got  it.  It  cost  a  lot 
of  money  even  under  these  conditions,  but 
I  built  it  to  last  and  to  carry  a  lot  of  poul¬ 
try  and  livestock — 2,000  laying  hens  and 
100  head  of  cattle  running  loose.  More  by 
luck  than  good  management,  I  came  out 
all  right  with  the  investment,  but  I'd 
never  build  another  barn  like  it.  I  couldn't 
anyway,  at  present  prices.  I'd  rather  get 
along  with  the  cheapest  possible  struc¬ 
ture  and  put  the  money  into  farm 
equipment. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  16,  1948 
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PENICILLIN:  At  many  north¬ 

eastern  fairs  this  fall,  the  Schenley 
Cattlecade,  sponsored  by  the  Schen¬ 
ley  Farm  Products  Company,  has 
attracted  wide  interest.  Three 
steers,  champions  at  the  Chicago 
International  Livestock  Show  last 
December,  are  being  shqwn.  Equally 
important  are  two  educational 
panels — one  showing  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  uses  of  Veterinary  Peni¬ 
cillin  ;  the  other  explaining  a  farm- 
industry  cycle,  exemplifying  the 
growth,  marketing  and  processing 
of  grains  and  the  return  to  the 
farmer  of  high  protein  feeds. 

The  aims  of  the  Cattlecade  are  to 
show  the  correct  type  and  confor¬ 
mation  desired  in  beef  cattle;  to 
promote  better  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing;  to  promote  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  agriculture  and  industry,  and 
to  show  farmers  the  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  uses  of  Penicillin  to 
combat  diseases  in  animals. 

CAN  RACK:  The  dairy  equip¬ 
ment  COMPANY,  Dept.  37,  Madison 
3,  Wisconsin,  is  featuring  a  six-can 
rack  for  storing  milk  cans  when 
not  in  use. 

CHAINSAWS:  If  you  have 

never  seen  a  chain  saw  in  opera¬ 
tion,  you  are  due  for  a  surprise. 
Some  comparison  to  the  old  cross¬ 
cut  saw !  Two  chain  saws  are  cur¬ 
rently  advertised  in  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist.  THE  POWER  MACHIN¬ 
ERY  CO.,  INC.,  P.  O.  Box  1025, 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  makes 
the  WOODBOSS  chain  saw  and 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  an  inter¬ 
esting  booklet  on  request.  The  PRE¬ 
CISION  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
of  Rouses  Point,  New  York,  and 
Montreal,  Quebec,  are  now  featur¬ 
ing  the  new  1948  one-man  precision 
power  chain  saw. 

WINNER:  In  a  national  contest 
conducted  by  INTERNATIONAL  MILL¬ 
ING  COMPANY,  millers  of  Robin 
Hood  Flour,  Mrs.  Frederic  Ward  of 
Thorndike,  Maine,  won  a  new  1949 
Ford  sedan. 


A  new  "step-up"  transmission  de¬ 
veloped  by  SHERMAN  PRODUCTS, 
INC.,  farm  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  on  an 
ALLIS-CHALMERS'  WC  tractor.  The 
new  unit  enables  a  farmer  to  work 
more  acres  per  day  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  per-acre  saving  of  gasoline,  oil, 
engine  wear,  as  well  as  to  lessen 
operator  tatigue.  The  Sherman 
"step-up"  used  in  combination  with 
the  WC  model  provides  eight  for¬ 
ward  speeds  end  two  reverse  speeds 
snd  a  maximum  road  speed  of  14.3 
miles  per  hour.  The  Inset  shows  a 
dose-up  view  of  the  Sherman  trans¬ 
mission  as  It  is  located  in  the  Allis- 
Chalmers'  WC  model. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


COW  CROSSING  SIGNS 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  that  the  New 
York  State  Highway  Department  was  to 
erect  cattle  crossing  signs  on  State  high¬ 
ways.  I  need  such  a  sign. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Public  Works  tells  us  that  some  signs 
have  been  erected  and  that  every  dairy¬ 
man  living  on  a  State  road  who  feels 
that  he  needs  such  a  sign  can  make 
application  to  the  district  engineer  in 
whose  district  his  farm  is  located.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  district  engineers: 

DISTRICT  NO.  1— G.  L.  Nickerson, 
353  Broadway,  Albany  1,  N.  Y.  Coun¬ 
ties  of:  Albany,  Essex,  Greene,  Ren¬ 
sselaer,  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  War¬ 
ren  and  Washington. 

DISTRICT  NO.  2— -Lacy  Ketchum, 
109  No.  Genesee  St.,  Utica  1,  N.  Y. 
Counties  of:  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Herki¬ 
mer,  Madison,  Montgomery,  and  Oneida. 

DISTRICT  NO.  3— William  Robin¬ 
son,  Weigh  Lock  Bldg.,  Syracuse  1, 
N.  Y.  Counties  of:  Cayuga,  Cortland, 
Onondaga,  Oswego,  Seneca,  Tompkins 
and  Wayne. 

DISTRICT  NO.  4 — J.  B.  McMorran, 
Barge  Canal  Terminal,  Rochester  I, 
N.  Y.  Counties  of:  Genesee,  Livingston, 
Monroe,  Ontario,  Orleans,  Wyoming. 

DISTRICT  NO.  5— C.  R.  Waters, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 
Counties  of:  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua, 
Erie  and  Niagara. 

DISTRICT  NO.  6— H.  F.  Brumm, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Coun. 
ties  of:  Allegany,  Chemung,  Schuyler, 
Steuben,  Tioga  and  Yates. 

DISTRICT  NO.  7— Roy  F.  Hall,  444 
Van  Duzee  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Coun¬ 
ties  of:  Clinton,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence. 

DISTRICT  NO.  8— J.  S.  Bixby,  Plea¬ 
sant  Valley  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Counties  of:  Columbia,  Dutchess,  Or¬ 
ange,  Putnam,  Rockland,  Ulster  and 
Westchester. 

DISTRICT  NO.  9— F.  W.  Donovan, 
71  Frederick  St.,  Binghamton  21F, 
N.  Y.  Counties  of:  Broome,  Chenango, 
Delaware,  Otsego,  Schoharie,  Sullivan. 

DISTRICT  NO.  10— J.  J.  Darcy, 
Montauk  Highway  at  Little  East  Neck 
Rd.,  Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Coun¬ 
ties  of:  Nassau  and  Suffolk. 

If  dairymen  who  are  not  living  on 
State  highways  wish  to  get  such  signs, 
it  is  a  case  of  making  them  or  locating 
one  that  can  be  bought.  If  you  would 
care  to  have  names  of  manufacturers 
of  such  signs,  drop  us  a  line. 

—  A. A.  — 

CHICKEN  THIEVES 

“Recently,  some  chickens  were  stolen 
from  my  farm.  I  understand  that  you 
make  restitution  for  stolen  property.  If 
this  is  correct,  I  would  appreciate  the 
details.” 

Your  impression  has  doubtless  come 
from  our  announcement  several  years 
ago  of  a  reward  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  thieves  who  stole  chick¬ 
ens  or  cattle  from  a  subscriber  who 
has  one  of  our  Service  Bureau  signs 
posted. 

The  offer  was  made  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  lot  of  thieving  in  con¬ 
nection  with  blackmarket  activities. 
However,  the  reward  is  still  effective 
in  the  amount  of  $50  for  cattle  and 
either  $50  or  $25  in  the  case  of  chick¬ 
ens,  depending  on  the  number  and  val¬ 
ue  of  birds  stolen.  The  reward  does 
not  necessarily  go  to  the  owner  of  the 
chickens  but  it  can  go  to  him  if  he 
is  the  one  who  gives  the  information 
which  leads  to  the  thief’s  conviction 
and  imprisonment. 


strong 
arch  rafters 
of  wood 


for  large 
post-free 
Machinery  Sheds . 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 


FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


For  many  years  the  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building 
Service  has  featured  time-tested 
arch-roof  structures  built  from 
glued,  laminated  wood  rafter 
arches  . . .  barns,  hog  and  poul¬ 
try  houses,  corn  cribs  and  gran¬ 
aries,  silos  and  machinery  sheds. 

Arch-roof  design  in  farm 
buildings  is  the  proved  result 
of  engineering  in  lumber.  When 
built  of  wood,  the  arch  roof  not 
only  gives  farmers  strong,  dur¬ 


able  buildings,  but  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  buildings  that  are  free  of 
posts  and  bracing.  Thus,  all 
space  is  usable,  and  each  build¬ 
ing  is  correctly  engineered  to 
withstand  hard  winds  and 
heavy  snow  loads. 

Your  4-Square  Lumber  Deal¬ 
er  will  gladly  show  you  all  the 
arch-roof  designs  in  this  Serv¬ 
ice.  Blueprints  and  detailed 
specifications  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  your  use. 


Vc4i?*ul Sveny  cW  SifC  OF  FARM  BUILDING 


You’ll  find  the  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
ready  for  your  study  and  use  at 
the  yard  of  your  4-Square  Lum¬ 
ber  Dealer.  In  it  are  designs 
and  blueprints  for  many  types 
and  sizes  of  farm  buildings. 


Before  you  build,  plan  with 
this  helpful  Service.  Your  4- 
Square  Lumber  Dealer  will 
gladly  explain  its  many  features 
and  show  you  why  good  wood 
buildings  are  the  best  farm 
buildings. 


PHPPI  FARM  BUILDING  BOOK  ...  If  you  would  like  a 
■  K  E  E  •  CONDENSED  EDITION  OF  THESE  FARM  BUILDING 
PLANS . . .  Mail  this  coupon  today! 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  AA1048 

2181  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book. 


Name- 


Address _ 


Town_ 


-State. 
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The  Dairymen’s  League  Is  “Out  Front 99  Working  To 
Keep  Milk  Prices  In  Line  With  Production  Costs . 


isaas-SS 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


DURING  the  past  six  months,  it  hasn’t 
been  easy  to  keep  the  milk  price  high 
enough  to  meet  mounting  production  costs. 
Criticism  has  been  aimed  at  dairy  farmers 
without  any  consideration  for  the  costs  of 
milk  production. 

Last  month  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  said  that  next  year  the  amount  of  milk 
and  milk  products  per  person  will  be  the  low¬ 
est  they  have  been  since  the  drought  years  of 
the  mid-thirties.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  also  said  that  the  number  of  cows  in  the 
country  has  been  going  down  for  five  years 
while  the  human  population  has  increased.  The 
reason  for  lower  milk  production ,  said  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  was  the  high  costs 
which  dairy  farmers  had  to  meet. 

That  sort  of  thing  is  not  always  easy  to  ex¬ 


plain  to  the  housewife  whose  contact  with  the 
milk  business  is  limited  to  picking  up  a  bottle 
of  milk  from  her  porch  and  paying  the  milk 
bill.  That’s  why  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep 
milk  prices  in  line  with  production  costs.  That’s 
why  it  takes  the  strength  of  a  milkshed-wide 
organization.  Tha.t’s  why  it  takes  farmers 
working  together  in  an  organization  like  the 
Dairymen’s  League  to  keep  the  milk  price  in 
line  with  the  prices  dairy  farmers  have  to  pay 
to  produce  mi}k. 

It  has  taken  constant  work  and  watchful¬ 
ness  to  gain  the  increases  in  the  price  of  milk 
that  have  been  necessary.  And  every  time 
farmers  have  made  gains,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  has  played  a /vital  role  in  getting  those 
gains  for  the  dairymen  in  the  New  York  Milk- 
shed. 


If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  join  with  your 
neighbors  now  and  help  keep  dairy  farming  a  sound,  healthy  business . 
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Dates  lor  A.  A.’S  First  Post-War 
Tour  are  February  18  to  March  20 


taken  to  be  appreciated. 

“Our  trip  could  never  be  complete  if  we  neglected 
to  mention  our  escort,  Mr.  V.  L.  Bedell,  with  his 
genial  manner  and  thoughtfulness.  We  all  say, 
'Long'  Live  American  Agriculturist!’  and  we  shall 
all  watch  with  eager  anticipation  for  the  next 
trip  that  your  magazine  sponsors.” 

Even  if  we  do  say  it  ourselves,  American 
Agriculturist  trips  are  the  finest  ever.  We  are 
especially  pleased  with  the  trip  we  have  planned 
this  time  for  two  reasons.  First,  we  have  had 
the  great  good  luck  to  get  Mr.  Bedell’s  consent 
to  escort  the  party  again.  Mr.  Bedell  is  now 
General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company  and  we  had  been  afraid  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  take  the  time  to  go  with 
us,  but  he  says  that  he  wouldn’t  miss  going 
with  an  A.  A.  party! 

Our  second  reason  for  being  happy  about  this 
tour  is  that  with  the  help  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  Company  we  have  been  able  to 
work  out  a  first  class  tour  at  a  price  which  is 
from  $100  to  $200  less  than  might  be  expected 
in  these  days  of  increased  costs.  Like  all  A.  A. 
tours,  this  is  an  “all-expense”  trip,  covering  rail 
fares,  Pullmans,  sightseeing,  hotels,  all  meals 
with  the  exception  of  two,  and  even  all  tips. 
There  will  be  absolutely  nothing  extra  for  you 
to  pay  except  what  you  want  to  spend  on  sou¬ 
venirs  or  personal  expenditures. 

Places  We  Will  See 

The  glamorous  places  we  are  going  to  see 
include  Santa  Catalina  Island,  that  romantic 
isle  out  in  the  Blue  Pacific  where  the  charm  of 
early  California  lives  on.  When  we  step  ashore 
at  Avalon,  we  will  see  a  different  world  of 
tropical  splendor.  Many  “south  sea”  movies 
have  been  made  there.  We’ll  visit  famed  Mon¬ 
terey  Bay,  the  region  which  has  been  called  the 
“Circle  of  Enchantment”  because  of  its  mar¬ 
velous  and  unique  scenery.  We’ll  visit  Holly¬ 
wood  and  see  motion  picture  studios  and  the 
homes  of  celebrities;  we’ll  motor  through  the 
orchards  of  the  Santa  Clara  country  to  the 
Santa  Cruz  grove  of  giant  Redwood  trees,  the 
world’s  oldest  living  things. 

Space  here  permits  only  a  brief  mention  of 
the  many  other  sights  we  will  see — a  whole  day 
traveling  through  the  Rockies  at  the  time  of 
year  when  they  will  be  the  most  magnificent; 
stops  in  Seattle  and  Portland,  where  spring 
will  greet  us  in  winter;  views  of  Mt.  Ranier  and 
beautiful  Mt.  Shasta,  visits  to  Seattle,  Portland, 
Multnomah  Falls,  the  hundred  million  dollar 
Bonneville  Dam  and  (Turn  tc  Page  10) 


One  of  the  places  we'll  visit  is  romantic  Catalina  Island 
where  the  charm  of  early  California  lives  on. 

—  Photos  courtesy  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 


San  Francisco's  Chinatown,  the  largest  in  the 
world  outside  the  Orient,  is  one  of  the  many 
fascinating  places  we'll  see. 


he  Rockies,  a  thrilling  sight  at  any  time  of 
he  year,  will  be  at  their  most  magnificent 
fhen  we  travel  through  them. 


ERHAPS  you’re  one  of 
those  fortunate  people 
who  went  on  an  American 
Agriculturist  tour  before 
the  war.  In  that  case  you 
know  that  one  of  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  and  memorable  experiences  in 
the  world  is  to  travel  with  an  A.  A. 
party.  An  A.  A.  trip  is  a  real  vaca¬ 
tion,  free  from  travel  worries,  with 
a  maximum  of  travel  comfort,  of 
good  fellowship,  and  of  fascinating 
and  beautiful  places  to  visit. 

Before  giving  you  some  of  the 
details  of  the  trip  we  have  plan¬ 
ned  for  you,  we  want  to  quote 
from  a  letter  which  we  received 
from  the  American  Agriculturist 
folks  who  went  to  California  with 
us  in  1940.  The  letter  was  written 
while  they  were  in  California  and 
was  signed  by  all  members  of  the 
party — more  than  sixty  of  them! 
This  is  what  they  said : 

“We  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Tour  to  the  West  Coast  want  you  to 
know  just  how  much  we  are  indebted 
to  you  for  this  glorious  trip.  The  only 
complaint  we  have  to  make  is,  ‘The 
story  is  never  told  half  strong  enough 
in  advance’,  because  neither  the  itin¬ 
erary  nor  the  descriptions  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  begin  to  tell  all  of 
the  interesting  places  we  have  visited 
and  the  pleasant  surprises  we  are 
having.  Trips  such  as  these  must  be 


Take  the  drudgery  out  of  washing  eggs,  cut  labor  costs  and  produce 

a  quality  pack  of  eggs  .  •  .  available  in  two  sizes . 


FOR  years  college  men  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  different  methods  of  cleaning 
eggs  to  determine  the  proper  specifications 
for  doing  a  good  job  while  preserving  egg 
quality.  On  the  basis  of  these  specifications 
Dr.  Forrest  B.  Wright  of  the  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  of  Cornell  University 
designed  a  machine  that  would  do  this  job 
effectively. 

In  order  for  poultrymen  to  be  benefited  by 
this  mechanical  egg  washer,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  adapt  it  for  assembly  line  pro¬ 
duction,  and  to  manufacture  enough  machines 
to  supply  the  need.  It  was  natural  for  G.L.F. 
to  do  this  job,  G.L.F.  has  always  worked 
closely  with  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
Northeast  translating  new  findings  into  G.L.F. 
goods  and  services. 

Today  G.L.F.  Egg  Washers  are  ready  to 
go  to  work  on  Northeastern  farms  to  take 
the  drudgery  out  of  what  has  always  been  a 
long,  hard,  tedious  job. 

The  Size  For  Your  Farm 

G.L.F.  Egg  Washers  come  in  two  sizes:  The 
G.L.F.  Wright  Model  101  with  a  capacity  up 
to  four  cases  of  eggs  per  hour;  and  the  smaller 
G.L.F.  Model  200  with  a  capacity  up  to  two 


cases  of  eggs  per  hour.  The  egg  washer  for 
you  depends  first  on  the  size  of  your  flock; 
second,  on  whether  you  wash  all  of  your  eggs 
of  just  the  dirty  ones. 


The  G.L.F.  Egg  Washer  Model  200  with  a  capacity 
up  to  two  cases  of  eggs  per  hour. 


Clean  laying  houses  and  nests  help  reduce 
the  number  of  dirty  eggs  and  sometimes 
makes  possible  the  use  of  the  smaller  G.L.F. 
Egg  Washer  on  large  poultry  farms. 

Easy  to  Operate 

Cleaning  eggs  with  one  of  the  G.L.F.  Egg 
Washers  is  as  easy  as  picking  up  an  egg.  As 
soon  as  the  eggs  are  gathered,  you  just  feed 
them  into  the  washer  and  pick  up  the  clean 
eggs  as  they  come  from  the  machine. 

No  adjustment  is  needed  to  clean  any 
marketable  size  of  hen’s  eggs.  As  the  eggs 
move  through  the  washer,  clean,  hot  water 
flushes  away  all  dirt,  and  plastic-coated  discs 
gently  scrub  each  egg. 

Quality  Maintained 

The  action  of  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Washer  is 
so  gentle  that  the  “bloom”  of  the  egg  is  re¬ 
tained  and  brown  eggs  are  not  marked.  Tests 
at  Cornell  prove  that  the  interior  quality  of 
the  egg  is  not  affected  if  water  of  the  proper 
temperature — 165°  F. — is  used*.  Furthermore, 
eggs  from  many  farms  where  G.L.F.  Egg 
Washers  are  used  are  making  premium  grades 
when  received  at  G.L.F.  Egg  Stations. 


Hear  These  G.L.F.  Radio  Programs  Over  Rural  Radio  Network: 

“The  World  At  Noon,”  Monday  through  Saturday,  from  12  Noon  to  12:15  and  “Let’s  Look  At  The  News,”  Sundays, 
from  6:00  to  6:30  p.m.  Heard  on  the  Rural  Radio  Network  FM  Stations. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  iiill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 
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Aimed  at  water  pipes,  wash  tubs,  and  worker  on  the  Wilson  farm  at  Genoa,  N.  Y., 
this  new  type  of  electric  heater  circulates  the  air  in  the  milk  house  by  a  fan  which 
blows  air  across  heated  radial  metal  fins. 


A  Solution  to  the  Problem  of 
Heating  the  Milk  House 

By  CHESTER  DALRYMPLE 


HERE’S  NO  more  need  for 
frozen  fingers,  short  tempers 
and  unwashed  milking  uten¬ 
sils.  The  Farm  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Research  Council  at 
Cornell  University  has  the  answer  to 
these  problems  when  winter  rolls 
around  and  your  milk  house  starts 
freezing.  It’s  an  air  circulating  type  of 
electric  heater  that  can  be  installed 
with  thermostat  for  approximately  $50. 

Working  with  five  farmers  last  win¬ 
ter,  the  council  found  that  this  type 
heater  prevents  walls  and  ceilings  from 
dripping  with  moisture,  stops  ice  for¬ 
mation  on  the  floor,  and  keeps  pipes 
from  freezing.  Not  only  that  but  the 
ventilation  problem  that  has  been  nag¬ 
ging  the  farmer  for  years  is  solved  by 
the  new  type  of  heater.  A  small  amount 
of  outside  air  is  still  needed  but  not 
enough  to  cause  danger  of  frozen  pipes 
or  condensation  of  moisture. 


llof  Wafer  Essentia] 

Thus  it  is  possible  to  have  hot  and 
cold  running  water  in  the  milk  house — 
a  necessity  for  keeping  the  utensils  and 
washroom  sanitary,  besides  saving  la¬ 
bor.  These  are  two  of  the  major  aims 
of  the  state-wide  Dairy  Management 
Program  to  help  dairymen  increase 
production  per  man. 

Although  this  type  heater  has  not 
been  in  use  long  enough  to  be  called 
fool-proof,  the  research  council  favors 
it  over  other  types  of  heating.  It’s  easy 
to  install,  no  chimney  being  required, 
and,  best  of  all,  in  operation  it  is  clean 
and  convenient.  Still  another  advantage 
is  that  it  is  practical  for  both  large 
and  small  farms. 

Harold  Drake,  dairy  farmer  of  New- 
'  field,  N.  Y.,  looks  at  it  this  way,  “Sev¬ 
eral  previous  winters  I  have  had  the 
expense  of  replacing  broken  water 
pipes,  but  that’s  all  in  the  past  and 
now  I  have  the  advantage  of  automatic 
control,  less  fire  hazard,  and  available 
fuel  supply.’’ 


With  638  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be 
heated,  he  installed  a  1500  watt,  230 
volt  industrial  type  heater  with  ther¬ 
mostat.  He  placed  the  heater  so  that 
the  warm  air  flowed  toward  the  water 
pipes,  the  washing  sink  and  the  worker, 
thus  providing  maximum  protection 
for  the  water  supply  and  comfort  for 
the  worker. 

Experimenting  with  temperatures, 
Drake  found  that  38  to  40  degrees  was 
the  most  satisfactory.  Conditions  in  the 
milk  house  remained  excellent  through¬ 
out  the  winter,  with  the  floor  even 
drying  off  between  washings.  Higher 
temperatures  proved  unsatisfactory, 
for  the  difference  between  outside  and 
inside  temperatures  was  so  great  that 
moisture  collected  on  the  ceiling  and 
dripped  continuously. 

Cost  Reasonable 

But  v/hat  about  the  cost?  Running 
the  heater  from  November  21  to  March 
13,  Drake's  bill  came  to  $14.46  at  1.5 
cents  a  kilowatt  hour.  He  feels  this  is 
“a  mighty  reasonable  solution  to  my 
winter  milk  house  problems,  especially 
now  that  I  don’t  have  to  take  my  milk¬ 
ing  machine  pulsators  and  hose  into 
the  house  to  thaw  out  before  I  milk.” 

Considering  that  his  milk  house  has 
poor  insulating  value,  being  made  of 
cinder  blocks,  and  the  fact  that  last 
winter’s  temperatures  were  below  nor¬ 
mal,  the  Research  Council  believes  that 
Drake’s  enthusiasm  is  well  founded. 

Reports  from  the  other  farms  carried 
the  same  good  news.  All  the  farmers 
were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults  and  thought  them  well  worth  the 
cost.  On  the  Wyatt  Wilson  farm  in 
Genoa,  with  a  cinder  block  house  hav¬ 
ing  twice  the  cubic  feet  of  the  Drake 
milk  house  and  using  a  3000  watt,  230 
volt  heater  instead  of  a  1500  watt,  the 
cost  ran  four  cents  a  day  higher.  Sim¬ 
ilar  results  were  obtained  from  a  wood 
frame  type  milk  house  without  any  in- 
( (Continued  on  Page  10) 
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I  save 


2  HOURS  A  DAY 


with  Jamesway 


says  Richard  E.  Carney,  Girard,  III.,  farmer 

Would  you  trade  2  hours  of  back-breaking  work 
for  2  extra  hours  of  freedom?  That’s  what 
Richard  E.  Carney  did.  Made  all  his  barn  chores 
easier,  too  —  and  boosted  his  milk  checks  10% ! 
"I  figure  that  my  Jamesway  barn  will  pay  for 
itself  pretty  quick  in  time  saved  alone,”  says  Mr. 
Carney,  '  'Jamesway  water  cups  save  me  an  hour  a 
day,  my  Jamesway  feed  truck  saves  30  minutes,  stalls 
and  stanchions  another  half  hour, 

"What’s  more,  with  Jamesway  ventilation,  I  don’t  have  to  run  around 
opening  and  closing  windows  with  every  change  in  the  weather.  There 
are  no  drafts.  So  I  can  keep  my  herd  of  registered  cows  in  healthy 
condition.” 

Now’s  the  time  for  you,  too,  to  save  time  the  Jamesway.  End  the  ex¬ 
pensive,  back-breaking  way  of  doing  chores.  Jamesway  equipment  costs 
surprisingly  little.  Gives  years  and  years  of  service.  Ask  your  dealer! 
For  free  literature  write  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Oept.  AG-1148. 


Check  this  Jamesway  Chart  to  See  How  Much  Time  You  Can  Save  Every  Day 


□Save  an  hour  a 
day  with  James¬ 
way  barn  cleaner. 


□Save  up  to  30 
minutes  with 
James  way  water  cups. 


□  Save  up  to  30 
minutes  with 
Jamesway  feed  truck. 


□ 


feed  with 
Jamesway  hog  feeders. 


World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


YOUR 


DEALER 


Look  for  the  Store  with  the  Jamesway  Sign. 


MANY  MACHINES  IN  ONE 

Basic  unit  with  Standard  7  HP  Motor 
down  trees,  bucks  them  up  and  clears 
brush  land,  quickly  turns  waste  land 
into  fertile  fields.  Availableattachments 
include:  post  hole  digger,  sickle  bar 
mower,  land  tiller,  generator,  electric 
welder.  More  diversified  than  any  other 
farm  machine.  Ideal  for  custom 
work.  Free  literature  and  low  prices 
on  request.  Write  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-831  Walnut  St..  Ottawa,  Kans. 


STROUT’S 


FALL-WINTER  FARM 
CATALOG  FREE! 
Time-Money-Saving  guide — over  2800  genuine 
bargains  Coast  to  Coast. 


STROUT  REALTY 
2S5-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10, 


N.  Y. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  b^?D8  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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IT  IS  NOW  NOVEMBER,  and  according  to  the 
old  Proverbe,  Let  the  Thresher  take  his  flayle,  and 
the  ship  no  more  sayle;  for  the  high  winds  and  the 
rough  seas  will  try  the  ribs  of  the  Shippe,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  Sailers:  Now  come  the  Countrey  peo¬ 
ple  all  wet  to  the  Market  ....  the  Cooke  and  the 
Comfitmaker  make  ready  for  Christmas  ....  The 
Winds  now  are  cold,  and  the  Ayre  chill,  and  the 
poore  die  through  want  of  Charitie :  Butter  and 
Cheese  bignne  to  rayse  their  prices. — Nicholas  Bret¬ 
on  in  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society  Alma¬ 
nack. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  *IOB 

■  ¥  WISH  I  HAD  the  words  co  impress  every  woman 
I  who  reads  this  with  the  fact  that  homemaking  is 
without  question  the  most  important  job  in  the 
world. 

Most  women  get  so  tired  of  the  eternal  routine 
of  getting  meals,  washing  dishes,  making  beds,  keep¬ 
ing  the  house  in  order  and  worrying  over  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  importance  and 
glory  of  their  work  as  a  whole. 

How  foolish  is  this  inferiority  complex  of  home¬ 
makers!  Cooking  for  the  family  is,  of  course,  hard 
work,  but  more  and  more  we  are  coming  to  realize 
how  important  diet  is  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  everyone.  What  good  is  a  man  on  the  farm  or  any. 
where  else  if  he  isn’t  eating  right  ?  Cooking  shouldn’t 
be  drudgery.  It  is  an  art,  and  the  woman  who  looks 
at  it  that  way  will  find  it  interesting. 

So  with  the  decorating  of  the  home.  Now  more 
than  ever  before  we  are  realizing  the  importance 
of  color  in  our  lives.  An  attractive,  restful  home  is 
not  a  matter  of  money;  it  depends  on  the  resource¬ 
fulness  and  skill  of  the  homerqaker. 

And  who  is  it  that  feeds,  guides  and  influences 
the  little  children  in  their  most  impressionable 
years?  What  the  grown  man  or  woman  becomes 
very  greatly  depends  upon  the  training  the  boy  or 
girl  has  had  from  the  mother. 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  HAVE  FACTS 

ARMERS  ARE,  of  course,  being  blamed  for  the 
high  cost  of  food.  Many  newspapers  in  the  larger 
cities,  columnists,  and  some  radio  commentators  are 
singing  the  same  song  with  refrains  like  this:  “Farm 
prices  keep  living  costs  up.  Organized  labor  had  to 
be  brought  under  control;  organized  farmers  are 
next.” 

The  No.  1  job,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
is  to  improve  our  public  relations  with  city  people, 
and  it  is  just  too  bad  that  farm  organizations  are 
doing  so  little  along  this  line. 

Farmers  know  the  facts  about  food  costs  and 
prices;  city  people  don’t  and  they  have  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  them.  All  they  hear  is  the  one-sided 
story  of  labor  leaders,  politicians  and  others  ’  who 
may  not  be  to  blame  because  they,  too,  have  had  so 
little  opportunity  to  get  the  facts. 

One  of  the  best  jobs  of  telling  consumers  what’s 
what  is  a  recent  statement  made  by  Congressman 
Clifford  R.  Hope  of  Kansas.  You  can  help  by  getting 
this  published  in  your  local  newspaper  and  by  send¬ 
ing  it  to  some  of  your  city  friends.  Here’s  what 
Congressman  Hope  says: 

“According  to  government  statistics  for  1947,  the 
per  capita  income  from  farming  for  persons  on  the 
farm  was  $725.  That  is  a  good  deal  more  than  it  was 
before  the  war  and  it  sounds  fairly  good  in  compar¬ 
ison.  But  how  does  it  compare  with  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  non-farm  population?  What  was  that 
in  1947  ?  It  was  $1,480,  or  slightly  more  than  double 
that  of  the  average  farm  income. 

“That  ought  to  settle  the  question,  had  it  not? 
But  here  is  something  else  to  back  it  up.  We  all 
know  that  if  one  part  of  our  economy  is  more  pros¬ 
perous  than  any  other,  there  is  a  drift  of  people 
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into  that  particular  activity.  If  farmers  are  so  pros¬ 
perous  today  at  the  expense  of  their  city  cousins, 
you  would  expect  that  therey  would  be  a  rush  of 
people  to  the  farms  in  order  to  get  in  on  some  of 
this  easy  money.  But  here  again,  the  hard,  cold  facts 
tell  just  the  opposite  story.  This  year  there  are 
2,500,000  fewer  people  on  the  farms  than  we  had  in 
1941.  But  during  the  same  time,  our  non-farm  popu¬ 
lation  increased  by  12,500,000  people,  and  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  birth  rate  on  the 
farms  is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  the  cities. 

“The  people  who  left  the  farms  to  work  in  indus¬ 
try,  as  well  as  many  of  the  boys  who  went  in  the 
army,  have  not  come  back  to  the  farm  because  they 
are  making  more  money  as  downtrodden  workers  in 
the  city  than  they  can  make  on  the  farm.” 

HOLING  UP  FOR  WINTER 

HESE  FINE  fall  days  have  given  us  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  finish  up  the  farm  and  garden 
jobs  in  preparation  for  holing  up  for  the  winter. 
On  our  place  we  put  some  big  boxes  of  dirt  in  the 
cellar  and  in  them  buried  plenty  of  beets,  carrots 
and  turnips.  When  the  other  vegetables  that  we 
have  stored  in  the  cellar  are  gone,  these  will  come 
out  fresh  and  good. 

Pie  pumpkins  and  squash  are  stored  away,  and 
most  of  the  apples  are  picked.  Still  in  the  ground 
are  a  long  row  of  parsnips  and  one  of  salsify  (vege¬ 
table  oyster).  These  will  taste  mighty  good  when 
we  take  them  fresh  out  of  the  ground  just  as  the 
frost  is  going  out. 

It  has  been  a  great  fall  for  getting  the  fall  plow¬ 
ing  done,  and  a  lot  of  ground  has  been  turned  over 
on  Northeastern  farms.  One  job  that  needs  doing 
on  altogether  too  many  farms  is  putting  the  ma¬ 
chinery  away  and  cleaning  up  the  trash.  I  don’t 
often  feel  critical  of  my  farmer  friends,  but  I  can¬ 
not  understand  why  the  appearance  of  some  other¬ 
wise  goodlcoking  farmsteads  is  ruined  by  Utter  or 
trash.  I  know  how  short  labor  is,  but  a  half  day’s 
work  by  one  man  would  do  wonders  in  improving 
the  appearance  of  most  farms.  After  all  you  Uve 
there. 

WISE  CHOICE 

HE  NEW  Board  of  Directors  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  October  14  elected  Leon  Chapin  of  North 
Bangor,  New  York,  President  of  the  Association  to 
succeed  the  late  Henry  Rathbun. 

Leon  has  long  been  a  successful  dairy  farmer, 
with  many  years  of  experience  as  a  director  and 
officer  of  the  League.  He  is  highly  capable  and  his 
fine  personality  and  good  work  for  agriculture  have 
brought  him  the  love  and  respect  of  everyone  who 
knows  him.  Under  his  leadership  the  League  will 
continue  to  progress.  The  organization’s  member¬ 
ship  and  directors,  as  well  as  all  dairymen,  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  Leon’s  willingness  to  accept 
this  heavy  responsibility. 

TO  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN’S  TEETH 

T  A  COST  of  only  80  cents  per  child,  the  school 
children  of  Cortland,  New  York,  have  had  their 
teeth  treated  with  sodium  flouride  by  local  dentists. 
This  new  discovery  is  said  to  prevent  the  decay  of 
teeth  in  50  per  cent  of  the  children  if  administered 
before  the  child  is  14  years  of  age.  The  first  treat¬ 
ments  are  given,  if  possible,  when  the  child  is  three; 
another  treatment  at  7,  the  third  at  10,  and  the 
final  at  13  years  of  age.  It  takes  about  a  minute 
each  time,  and  sodium  flouride  is  an  inexpensive 
drug. 

If  you  have  young  children,  and  if  the  school  au¬ 


thorities  are  not  interested,  perhaps  your  own  dent¬ 
ist  will  be.  Think  of  all  the  money  and  trouble  that 
could  be  saved  if  one  never  had  a  decaying  tooth! 

TIME  FOR  TEAMWORK 

OW  IS  THE  TIME  when  your  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  are  holding  their  annual  meetings.  Farmers 
are  becoming  vastly  out-numbered  in  this  country 
Therefore,  there  is  no  way  for  the  individual  farmer 
to  solve  his  marketing  or  other  public  problems  ex¬ 
cept  by  teaming  up  with  other  farmers  in  farm  or¬ 
ganizations. 

When  you  join  the  Farm  or  Home  Bureau,  the 
Grange,  Horticultural  or  other  societies,  or  a  cooper 
ative,  you  are  helping  the  organization  to  help  you. 

FUN  FROM  SHOOTING 

T  IS  INTERESTING  and  worthwhile  to  remember 
that  the  American  pioneer  was  a  dead  shot  even 
with  the  poor  weapons  then  available,  and  for  this 
reason  he  was  deadly  in  battle.  Shooting  matches 
were  frequently  held,  and  some  of  the  records  for  the 
old  guns  and  muskets  were  remarkable. 

Today  very  few  young  men,  or  old  either,  have 
any  familiarity  with  a  gun  unless  they  have  had 
Army  experience.  My  friend,  Dr.  A.  B.  Genung, 
points  out  that  nearly  every  American  ought  to  be 
able  to  shoot.  “We  ought,”  he  says,  “to  get  the  shoot, 
ing  habit  as  a  national  pastime,  have  shooting  clubs, 
and  be  familiar  with  rifles  and  shotguns.” 

If  and  when  we  have  to  go  to  war,  such  training 
would  be  invaluable,  but  just  as  important  is  the 
fun  to  be  had  with  a  good  gun.  Get  one,  lay  in  some 
ammunition,  and  you’ll  agree  with  this. 

REAL  TEST  OF  A  COW 
IS  AT  THE  PAIL 

HE  DAIRY  BREED  associations  have  done  an 
excellent' job  in  leading  dairy  progress,  but  there 
is  a  feeling  among  the  smaller  breeders  of  purebred 
cattle  that  the  associations  over-emphasize  animal 
pedigrees  and  physical  characteristics,  instead  of 
milk  production. 

For  example,  at  auctions  or  breed  sales,  even 
though  many  small  breeders  have  splendid  animals 
from  a  production  standpoint,  the  sales  often  seem 
to  be  dominated  by  the  big  fellows,  frequently  rich 
men,  who  get  the  publicity  and  too  high  prices  for 
animals  which  fundamentally  may  not  be  as  good  as 
those  owned  by  the  smaller  breeders. 

Another  common  complaint  against  at  least  some 
of  the  breed  associations  is  the  amount  of  red  tape 
that  a  dairyman  has  to  go  through  before  he  can 
get  an  animal  registered. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  some  letters  stating 
what  you  think  about  these  criticisms,  but  let  us  be 
constructive,  remembering  always  that  both  the 
dairy  breed  associations  and  the  auctions  have  been 
of  great  value  to  the  entire  dairy  industry. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

N  THE  SEPTEMBER  18  issue  I  had  a  story  about 
a  young  student  nurse  who  told  her  patient  that 
she  had  been  ordered  to  get  him  ready  for  the  night 
but  didn’t  know  just  what  she  was  supposed  to  do. 
He  told  her  that  she  should  rub  his  back  with  alco¬ 
hol,  fluff  up  his  pillows  and  kiss  him  goodnight.  All 
of  which  she  attended  to,  but  wondered  afterwards 
if  she  should  have  followed  all  of  his  instructions. 

Now  a  friend  writes  that  she  was  once  a  student 
nurse  and  that  wasn’t  the  way  she  heard  the  story. 
She  said  that  the  patient  told  the  young  nurse  to 
rub  his  back,  fluff  up  his  pillows  and  kiss  him  good¬ 
night.  She  rubbed  his  back  all  right  and  fixed  his 
pillows,  but  told  him  they  kept  an  orderly  around  t.o 
do  the  dirty  work  and  she’d  send  him  in! 
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AA’s  Fanners5  Dollar  Guide 

IXCOME  TAX:  **  *s  none  too  early  to  start  thinking  about  your  income 

tax  return.  With  lower  taxes  due  for  1948,  plan  to  in¬ 
clude  all  possible  legitimate  costs  in  this  year’s  return.  Feed,  seed  and  fertilizer 
or  other  supplies  bought  before  January  1,  1949,  can  be  included. 

Some  form  of  farm  records  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary,  not  only 
for  income  tax  returns  but  to  show  which  enterprises  are  most  profitable.  This 
becomes  more  important  as  the  spread  between  farm  receipts  and  expenses 
narrows. 

IlURY  OUTLOOK:  U.  S.  dairy  cow  numbers  are  the  lowest  in  18 

years.  September  milk  production  was  down  to  the 
level  of  1930.  Raise  good  heifers  for  replacements  but  don’t  plunge,  because 
prices  might  be  lower  before  heifers  become  producers.  Don’t  be  discouraged 
by  butter  prices  which  recently  reached  lowest  level  of  the  year.  Outlook  for 
dairy  farmers  continues  good.  New  York  uniform  price  under  the  order  was 
$5.25  for  September.  Compared  to  1940-41,  costs  of  milk  production  are  up 
139%.  New  York  City  housewives  are  paying  only  59%  more  for  bottled  milk. 

POULTRY:  Here’s  how  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  appraises 
■  -  the  1949  poultry  outlook:  Egg  production  for  first  6  months 
is  estimated  at  3%  below  same  period  this  year;  for  the  entire  year  about  the 
same  as  ’18,  perhaps  slightly  higher  the  first  6  months;  lower  the  last  3  months. 
Prices  for  poultry  and  meat,  including  turkeys,  are  likely  to  be  lower  in  1949 
with  the  biggest  decrease  coming  at  the  end  of  the  year.  About  15%  more 
chicks  and  turkey  poults  are  likely  to  be  raised. 

GRASS  SEED:  Tne  seed  supply  of  timothy,  brome  grass  and  Kentucky 

blue  grass  is  about  one-half  of  last  year’s  supply.  Red  and 
Alsike  clover,  birdsfoot  trefoil,  ladino  seed  production  is  above  last  year;  sweet 
clover  and  white  clover  seed,  smaller. 

CROP  REPORT:  The  October  crop  report  boosted  potato  estimate  to 

418,355,000  bushels,  compared  to  last  year’s  crop  cf 
384,407,000  bushels  and  a  ten-year  1937-46  average  of  392,143,000  bushels. 
Average  yield  per  acre  is  indicated  at  198  bushels — 12  bushels  over  the  previous 
record  in  1946. 

Potato  imports  from  Canada  are  worrying  growers  (see  page  6).  Quota  of 
one  million  bushels  of  Canadian  potatoes  at  37  ^  cents  a  bushel  tariff  was 
reached  October  16.  From  then  on  tariff  is  75  cents.  Effective  November  4, 
Canada  allows  unrestricted  import  of  U.  S.  lettuce  and  tomatoes;  later,  will 
allow  unrestricted  import  of  cabbage,  carrots,  celery  and  spinach. 

The  apple  crop  estimate  was  dowm  4  million  bushels,  1  million  of  the  drop 
being  in  New  York  State.  Commercial  crop  estimate  is  96,319,000  bushels.  The 
time  is  passed  when  producers  can  grow  a  crop  of  fruit  (or  vegetables)  and 
wait  for  buyers.  Definite  sales  effort  is  needed  and  growers  who  make  the  ef¬ 
fort  are  moving  their  crops. 

HATE:  When  economists  (or  politicians)  disagree,  what  should  a  man  be- 
lieve  ?  One  guide  Is  to  discount,  heavily,  statements  by  anyone  on  any 
subject  which  stir  up  discord  and  bate  between  groups.  An  example  is  the  claim 
by  some  labor  leaders  that  industry’s  profits  are  enormous.  Remember  that  the 
profit  dollar  has  depreciated  exactly  as  much  as  the  wage  dollar  or  the  farm 
dollart  Discount,  also,  profit  figures  which  carry  the  phrase  “before  taxes.” 
Taxes  are  just  as  much  a  business  expense  gs  money  paid  in  wages  to  labor. 

RAIEROAD  RATES:  Faced  with  demands  for  further  wage  increases, 
mmmhhmmmwhhhhm  railroads  are  asking  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  an  immediate  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  freight  rates  and  for 
another  5  per  cent  following  a  hearing  scheduled  for  November  30.  An  efficient 
railroad  system  is  essential  to  agriculture.  A  bankrupt  system  cannot  be  effi¬ 
cient;  a  railroad  cannot  operate  on  air. 

At  the  same  time,  farmers,  whose  costs  continue  to  mount,  are  concerned  be¬ 
cause  the  proposed  rate  increases  would  add  to  their  expenses  at  a  time  when 
their  returns  are  decreasing. 


jygh^Song  ofthe  Lazy  Farmed 

C  OME  folks  like  spring  or  summer- 
***  time  and  some  prefer  cold  winter 
clime,  but  I  claim  the  best  time  of  all 
is  right  now — the  tail  end  of  fall. 
There's  no  hot  sun  to  make  you 
sweat  and  usu’lly  snow  ain’t  started 
yet;  ’most  all  the  corn’s  been  cribbed 
by  now  and  it’s  a  bit  too  late  to  plow, 
there  ain’t  much  heavy  work  to  do 
’cept  chores  that  take  an  hour  or  two. 
That  means  a  man  in  bed  can  lie  un¬ 
til  tbe  sun  is  warm  and  high,  then 
do  a  little  work  that’s  light  to  furnish 
breakfast  appetite  and  still  not  wear 
him  out  so  he  will  lose  his  huntin’ 
energy. 

A-trampin’  ’round  with  dog  and 
gun  not  only  is  a  lot  of  fun,  but  it 
works  off  those  buckwheat  cakes  so 
that  at  dinner-time  it  takes  no  force 
to  make  me  eat,  by  jing,  two  helpings 
of  ’most  everything.  Then  comes  the 
time  of  day  that’s  best,  I  either  stay 
at  home  and  rest  while  my  wdfe  goes 
to  sewin’  bee,  the  peace  and  quiet 
are  heav’n  to  me,  or  else  I  head  for 
town  to  sit  and  argue  politics  a  bit. 
Then  evening  chores  don’t  take  me  long,  and  leave  me  feelin’  pretty  strong  to 
handle  a  big  supper  fare  and  head  for  my  old  easy  chair. 


here's  itie  wake-up  goodness 

of  GOLDS!  GORM  in  ifrese 

wonder-flavor  FLARES/ 


FLAVOR?...  OH,  BROTHER! 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 


Just  draw  yourself  up  to  a  big  bowl  of 
golden  Post’s  Toasties  Corn  Flakes — 
shower  ’em  with  glistening  sugar — 
drench  ’em  with  luscious  cream 
or  milk — and  have  you  got  fun! 

What  a  breakfast!  And  nourishing? — 
A  great  quick  energy  food,  rich  in  the 
kind  of  energy  that  gives  your  day  a 
zippy  take-off!  So  “ break  fast”  with 
Post’s  Toasties  Corn  Flakes 
— always  crackly  fresh  in  the  new 
“FreshProtector”  package! 
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Let’s  Look  at  the 

Potato  Market 

Sty  S-  Siycutt 


AGAIN  WE  HAVE  nearly  completed 
the  harvesting  of  our  potato  crop 
Therefore,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  analyze  the  current  supply 
and  demand  situation  with  a  view  to 
interpreting  price  trends.  In  the  first 
place,  it  might  be  well  to  note,  assum¬ 
ing  potato  floor  prices  are  maintained, 
that  we  are  bound  to  have  somewhat 
higher  prices  than  last  year,  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  year’s  support  is  higher 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  I  do  not  have 
available  the  support  price  figures  for 
all  the  Northeast  states;  however,  the 
Maine  figures  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
comparison.  Last  year  support  prices 
per  cwt.  for  Maine,  F.  O.  B.,  were  as 
follows:  September,  $2.20;  October, 
$2.40;  November,  $2.60;  December, 
$2.80;  January,  $3.00;  balance  of  sea¬ 
son,  $3.00. 

This  year’s  support  prices  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  September,  $2.60;  October,  $2.70; 
November,  $2.85;  December,  $3.05, 
January,  $3.15;  February,  $3.20;  Marcn. 
$3.25;  balance  of  season,  $3.25. 

A  Big  Crop 

Before  giving  further  consideration 
to  support  prices  and  the  support  price 
program,  it  might  be  well  to  analyze 
our  supply  and  demand  factors  with  re¬ 
lation  to  this  year’s  crop.  Based  on  the 
October  crop  report,  we  have  an  esti¬ 
mated  production  this  year  of  418  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
as  compared  to  an  estimate  last  year 
of  384  million  bushels.  Some  of  the 
Northeastern  states  are  as  follows: 


State  1948 

Maine  69,920,000 

New  York  36,310,000 

Pennsylvania  20,165,000 

New  Jersey  12,579,000 


1947 

62,770,000 

33,090,000 

17,785,000 

13,140,000 


Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  from  the 
supply  side  of  the  ledger,  we  have  a 
much  larger  crop  this  year  than  we  had 
last  year  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Also,  we  have  an  even  greater  con¬ 
centration  of  supplies  in  the  East  than 
we  had  last  year.  Thus,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  we  have  a  burdensome  sup¬ 
ply  of  potatoes  which  would  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  obtain  satisfactory 
prices. 

Demand  Has  Dropped 

On  the  demand  side  of  the  ledger,  our 
experience  of  last  year  has  forced  us 
to  the  realization  that  we  do  not  have 
as  great  a  demand  for  potatoes  as  some 
of  us,  at  least,  thought.  It  has  been 
pretty  generally  assumed  even  by  econ¬ 
omists  during  the  last  few  years  that 
this  country  required  approximately 
375  million  bushels  of  potatoes.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  economists  are  re¬ 
vising  their  ideas  in  this  respect  and 
figure  that  350  to  355  million  bushels 
represent  our  domestic  requirements 
for  potatoes.  Assuming  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  we  were  merely 
dependent  upon  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  we  might  expect  extremely 
low  prices  this  year.  If  we  have  a  de¬ 
mand  requirement  of  approximately 
350  million  bushels  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  and  supplies  of  approximately 
418  million,  obviously  the  surplus  would 
be  so  great  as  to  make  for  an  extreme¬ 
ly  low  market. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
interpretation  of  what  we  expect  of  the 
potato  market  this  season  must  of  ne- 
nessity  be  based  upon  our  confidence 
in  the  government  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  government  price  sup¬ 
port  program  is  to  be  effective,  then 
we  may  properly  assume  that  we  will 
get  support  prices,  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  justification  for  assuming 
that  we  can  get  prices  any  higher  than 


support.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  have  confidence  in  government  and 
its  ability  to  support  the  price  effec¬ 
tively.  then  we  would  assume  that 
prices  might  sag  somewhat  below  sup¬ 
port. 

The  Support  Program 

In  the  matter  of  the  effectiveness  of 
price  support,  I  believe  that  it  must  be 
recognized  that  it  varies,  to  quite  an 
extent,  between  states.  Therefore,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  price  support  program,  growers 
must  look  to  the  record  that  has  been 
established  in  their  respective  states. 
From  the  standpoint  of  Maine,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  justified  in  having  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  government  will  effectu¬ 
ate  an  adequate  program  so  that  prices 
will  be  kept  at  support  or  reasonably 
close  to  support. 

History  for  the  past  few  years  would 
certainly  give  ample  justification  for 
this  assumption.  Therefore,  it  seems 
that  it  is  not  too  difficult  for  a  grower 
this  year  in  the  Northeast  to  deter¬ 
mine  his  sales  program  and  to  have  a 
fairly  reasonable  estimate  as  to  what 
may  happen  to  prices  as  the  season 
moves  on.  Bluntly,  assuming  that  price 
support  can  and  will  be  made  effective, 
it  would  seem  that  potatoes  would 
hover  around  that  support  figure  dur¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  season  with  very 
little  likelihood  of  them  going  any  high¬ 
er,  and,  unless  the  price  support  pro¬ 


gram  bogs  down,  there  would  be  very 
little  likelihood  of  their  going  much  be¬ 
low  that  figure. 

Canadian  Imports 

We  have  one  very  irritating  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  potato 
growers  in  the  Northeast  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  the  State  of  Maine  in  connection 
with  the  Canadian  situation.  Canada 
lias  approximately  a  15  million  bushel 
surplus  of  potatoes  with  practically  no 
price  support  program.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  they  have  a  program  which 
they  call  price  support  but  which  is 
very  ineffective,  and  even  if  it  were  ef¬ 
fective,  the  level  of  their  support  is 
way  below  our  support  price. 

The  net  result  is  that  on  either  the 
low  or  high  rate  of  duty,  Canada  at 
the  present  time  can  bring  potatoes 
into  our  Eastern  markets  and  sell  them 
between  fifty  cents  and  a  dollar  a 
hundredweight  below  our  support  pric¬ 
es.  With  a  surplus  in  their  country  and 
the  necessity  for  them  to  find  a  market 
somewhere,  they  are  very  rapidly 
dumping  their  surplus  into  this  coun¬ 
try  in  our  protected  market,  and  there¬ 
by  taking  away  from  our  growers  their 
normal  domestic  markets  and,  at  the 
same  time,  increasing  the  supply  of 
potatoes  in  this  country  when  we  al¬ 
ready  have  a  very  burdensome  supply. 

In  effect,  our  government  is  subsi¬ 
dizing  and  supporting  the  price  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  Canada.  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  our  grow¬ 
ers  and  our  government,  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  justification  for  such  a  sit¬ 
uation  and  no  reason  why  our  govern¬ 
ment  shouldn’t  immediately  prohibit 
Canadian  potatoes  from  coming  into 
this  market,  or  at  least  making  effec¬ 
tive  a  duty  rate  that  will  result  in  their 
being  forced  to  quote  prices  somewhere 
in  line  with  our  support  prices. 


Six  (ZeH&uztiotul 

on  one  Farm 


JUST  off  route  12  at  Smyrna  in 
Chenango  County,  Kenneth  Simons, 
in  partnership  with  his  father,  is  opera¬ 
ting  a  dairy  farm  which  has  been  in 
the  family  for  six  generations.  It  is 
located  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,300 
feet,  is  rather  rolling  and  would  be 
characterized  by  most  as  a  hill  farm. 
There  are  240  acres  in  the  farm,  85 
of  which  are  tilled.  Forty  milkers  are 
kept  with  an  average  fat  production 
last  year  of  360  pounds. 

One  reason  for  my  visit  to  the  Sim¬ 
ons  farm  was  to  see  and  discuss  the 
erosion  control  work  that  had  been 
done.  Kenneth  told  me  that  previous 
to  some  strip  cropping,  erosion  had 
been  rather  serious,  but  since  then  it 
has  been  well  under  control.  This  sum¬ 
mer,  Kenneth  had  planned  to  build  a 
diversion  ditch  but  due  to  wet  weather 


it  had  not  been  started  at  the  time  of 
my  visit.  If  possible,  it  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  winter. 

Lad! no  and  Orchard  Grass 

I  was  also  interested  in  their  pasture 
and  meadow  program  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  excellent  supply  of  high 
quality  roughage.  This  year  for  the 
first  time,  the  cows  grazed  on  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ladino  and  orchard  grass,  which 
Kenneth  is  convinced  is  the  best  pas¬ 
ture  on  the  farm. '  Just  started  this 
year  is  another  field  of  alfalfa,  ladino 
and  brome  grass;  the  other  chief  mix¬ 
ture  that  has  been  tried  is  alfalfa,  red 
clover,  ladino  and  timothy. 

Early  in  his  pasture  improvement 
program,  Kenneth  tried  seeding  on  the 
surface  but  the  results  were  not  satis¬ 
factory,  so  he  began  to  plow,  fit  and 


Northeast  a  Heavy 
Producer  of  Food 

Did  you  know  that  with  only  3% 
of  the  nation's  population  and  with 
only  5.6%  of  the  farms,  the  North¬ 
eastern  states  produce: 

11%  of  the  nation's  milk. 

25%  of  the  white  potatoes. 

1 1%  of  the  eggs. 

10%  of  the  chickens. 

21%  of  the  apples. 

66%  of  the  shade-grown  tobacco. 
44%  of  the  other  cigar  tobacco. 
30%  of  the  cranberries. 

10%  of  the  hay. 

12%  of  the  cherries. 

76%  of  the  maple  sugar  and 
syrup. 

15%  of  the  commercial  truck 
crops. 

— A.  R.  Gans  in  the  Northeaster 


Kenneth  Simons  and  his  brother  Ralph,  Jr.  (left).  They  represent  the  sixth  generation 
of  farmers  on  this  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  farm.  * 


reseed,  first  adding  lime  and  fertilizer. 
When  his  program  is  complete,  he 
plans  to  rotate  his  pastures. 

Favors  Ladino 

Kenneth  has  had  7  to  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  ladino,  and  every  field 
of  hay  on  the  farm  has  some  ladino  in 
it.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of  some 
dairymen,  Kenneth  reports  that  he  has 
had  relatively  little  trouble  with  cut¬ 
ting  and  curing  ladino  for  hay.  It  is 
generally  agreed,  of  course,  that  early 
cutting  of  ladino  results  in  less  diffi¬ 
culty  in  mowing  and  curing  than  is 
experienced  when  the  cutting  is  de¬ 
layed  until  July. 

A  ton  and  a  half  of  lime  per  acre 
is  used  once  in  the  rotation,  super¬ 
phosphate  is  added  to  the  manure  be¬ 
fore  spreading,  and  a  5-10-5  fertilizer 
is  used  on  corn.  This  past  year  grass 
silage  was  put  up  for  the  first  time 
and  was  fed  out  during  the  summer 
with  good  results. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Simons  herd 
was  troubled  with  mastitis.  That  was 
in  no  way  unusual  because  most  herd 
owners  have  had  plenty  of  difficulty. 
The  interesting  thing  is  that  some 
changes  >in  milking  procedure  have 
practically  eliminated  the  trouble.  The 
program  of  better  milking  has  been 
carried  farther  than  on  many  farms 
in  that  the  milking  of  38  cows  is  hand¬ 
led  by  two  men,  each  handling  one 
single  unit.  Even  so,  two  men  do  the 
milking  in  about  an  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes,  an  average  of  four  minutes 
per  cow. 

Last  winter,  some  of  the  cows  were 
bred  artificially  and  will  freshen  this 
fall.  Kenneth  says  that  no  particular 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
cows  with  calf. 

Attends  Farm  Schools 

The  Simons,  family  are  firm  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  Kenneth 
has  been  a  member  for  ten  years,  is  a 
member  of  the  County  Dairy  Com¬ 
mittee  and  says  that  his  father  has 
been  a  Farm  Bureau  member  for  at 
least  15  to  16  years.  I  commented  that 
he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  benefits 
or  he  wouldn’t  continue  to  belong.  He 
agreed  that  he  was.  When  I  asked 
what  particular  help  he  had  received 
he  replied : 

“The  recommendations  for  seeding 
mixtures  are  one  of  the  things  that 
have  been  very  helpful.  I  have  also 
learned  considerable  from  the  Farm 
Bureau  schools  which  have  been  held 
during  the  winter.  Unless  there  is 
some  very  good  reason,  I  always  plan 
to  attend  such  schools  and  get  all  the 
ideas  I  can.” 

The  Simons  farm  is  a  hill  farm  but 
it  is  a  good  one  and  it  is  well  managed. 
Erosion  is  under  control;  excellent 
roughage  is  raised  and  fed  to  good 
cows.  When  one  family  occupies  the 
same  farm  for  six  generations,  it  is 
worth  talking  about.  Six  generations 
from  now  there  may  still  be  a  Simons 
on  fvhis  farm.  I  hope  so! — H.  L.  Cosline. 


Procter  &  Gamble’s  amazing  new  TIDE  gives  you  a  real 


No  soap -no  other  “suds” -no  other  washing  product 
known -will  get  your  family  wash  as  CLEAN  as  Tide! 


World’s  CLEANEST  wash!  Actually  BRIGHTENS  colors!  World’s  WHITEST  wash! 


Yes,  ma’am !  Tidegets  your  whole 
family  wash  cleaner  than  any 
other  washday  product  .  .  .  gives 
you  a  miracle-clean  wash!  Tide, 
with  its  completely  NEW  suds, 
not  only  leaves  even  your  heavi¬ 
est  wash  free  from  dirt,  but  actu¬ 
ally  removes  dingy  soap  film,  too ! 


Tide  gives  you  a  miracle-bright 
wash!  No  soap  made  gets  your 
wash  prints  brighter  than  Tide 
...  in  hardest  water!  And  never 
worry  about  trusting  your  col¬ 
ored  washables  to  Tide.  With 
all  its  terrific  cleaning  power, 
Tide  is  truly  safe  for  them  all! 


Turn  to  Tide  for  a  miracle-white 
wash !  In  hardest  water,  Tide  gets 
your  white  things  whiter  than 
any  soap  or  any  other  washing 
product  known!  And  Tide  keeps 
your  shirts,  sheets,  towels, 
gleaming  white,  week  in,  week 
out.  NEVER  turns  them  yellow! 

1 


TIDE 

GETS  CLOTHES  CLEANER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
WASHDAY  PRODUCT  YOU  CAN  BUY 

—  yet  TRULY  SAFE  ^  CO&W- 


A  Granulated 
Hymosol  Product 


New  miracle  suds! 


More  suds  in  hardest  water! 
Kind-to-hands  suds  that  look 
different,  feel  different!  Won¬ 
derful  in  the  dishpan,  too! 
Try  Tide  for  dishes . . ,  see  how 
they  sparkle,  even  without 
wiping! 


_  dirt's  ovr/ 


(584)  8 


Don't  wait . . . 
it  may  be  too  LATE 

When  production  slumps  and  costly  breakdowns  steal  your  dairy 
profits,  it  may  be  too  late  to  protect  your  herd  from : 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live - 
stoc\  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 
So,  don’t  wait  until  your  stock’s  health  and  your  pocketbook  may  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  ravages  of  “Hidden  Hunger.”  Right  now  is  the  time  to 
help  safeguard  their  future  health  and  continued  productivity  by  feed¬ 
ing  Near  s  MinRaltone  year  round.  MinRaltone  is  the  thoroughly 
proven  mineral  feed  supplement  that  contains  11  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  and  Vitamin  D.  Find  out  how  to  protect  your  stock  profits  from 
“Hidden  Hunger.”  Write: 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  yeatSlAUM/ 


HAND  FEEDING 


40  POUNDS 

Z 

J' 

l 

sj - - - 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

NEAR'S 


MinRaltone 


sum 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


/'MINRALTONE) 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

jU  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


is 

 il  /L 


1949  Quotas  now  being  made  up.  Act  now  to... 

watoa 


Early  Spring  erection  requires  Immediate 
Action!  You  can  make  next  year  your  Best 
profit  year  if  you  order  your  new  GRANGE 
right  NOW!  Plan  ahead  to  save  money. 
Why  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
Grange  Concrete  Stave  or  Steel  Silo.  Order 
a  Grange  early  and  BE  SURE! 


Only  Grange  gives  you  j 
the  9  exclusive  Con-  I 


struction  features  I  •"J  obligation  to 

guaranteed  to  keep  !  5?  ,  “Z  way>  please  send 
feed  costs  DOWN  I  I?e  *ree  Grange  folder  and  full  Informa- 
— milk  profits  U  P !  ■  early  'P^ng  erection  of  a 

Mall  coupon  for  *  GUAAGE  Silo, 
full  information  | 

TODAY!  |  NAME . . . . 

GRANGE  SILO  I  ADDRESS  . 

CO.  INC.  *  . . 

Red  Creek,  N.Y.  I  . 


c 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  November  6,  iy48 

Leon  Chapin  Elected  to 
llead  Dairymen’s  League 

|  LOSE  TO  2,500  delegates, 
members  and  guests  attend¬ 
ed  the  29th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  at 
Saratoga  on  October  12  to 
14.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  of  resolutions  and  elections,  there 
were  inspiring  talks  by  outstanding 
speakers  and  opportunity  for  fellowship 
and  friendship. 

Nine  directors  were  elected.  Stanley 
Benham  of  Millbrook  will  fill  the  un¬ 
expired  term  of  the  late  Hadley  Ben¬ 
son  and  Meryl  Marsh  of  Manila  will 
succeed  the  late  Thomas  McKeary. 

Seven  directors  were  re-elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Jay  D.  Sholes  of  West  Edmes- 
ton;  Floyd  E.  Washbon  of  Cazenovia; 

Fred  H.  Sexauer  of  Auburn;  Herbert 
L.  Seeley  of  Knoxville,  Pa.;  Edgar 
Raish  of  Candor,  N.  Y.,  Grover  C. 

Guernsey  of  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  and 
George  Slocum  of  Milton,  Pa. 

Officers 

When  the  directors  met  following  the 
annual  meeting,  Leon  Chapin  of  North 
Bangor,  New  York,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  George  Slocum  of  Milton,  Pa., 
was  elected  treasurer  to  succeed  Mr 
Chapin.  Other  officers  re-elected  were: 

Paul  Talbot,  first  vice  president;  L.  M. 

Hardin,  second  vice  president,  and  S.  K. 

Rodenhurst,  secretary.  Other  members 
of  the  executive  committee  include 
Ernest  Strobeck  and  Herbert  Seeley. 

By  resolution  the  delegates: 

Commended  the  Northeast  Farm  Foun¬ 
dation  for  its  work  in  informing  consum¬ 
ers  about  farm  conditions  and  requested 
that  the  program  of  public  information 
be  increased. 

Requested  the  officers  and  directors  to 
join  with  other  associations  in  defense  of 
cooperatives  and  in  opposition  to  repeal 
or  modification  of  laws  protecting  coop¬ 
eratives. 

Recommended  that  the  cost  of  labor  and 
feed,  the  wholesale  price  level  and  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  be  considered  in 
the  development  of  any  formula  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  Class  I  price  of  milk. 

Urged  League  cooperation  in  protecting 
the  interests  of  dairymen  in  the  matter  of 
legislation  relating  to  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oleo. 

Proposed  that  monthly  reports  of  prices 
to  dairymen  as  published  in  papers  in¬ 
clude  information  about  production  costs. 

Approved  the  continuance  of  Federal 
and  State  aid  for  school  lunches. 

Speakers 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  listed  for 
Thursday  afternoon  program,  Lt.  Gov. 

Joseph  Hanley  spoke  briefly.  In  de¬ 
veloping  the  thought  that  people  of  to¬ 
day  are  looking  for  security  instead  of 
opportunity,  he  said:  “Neither  the 'state 
nor  nation  can  do  anything  for  you 
without  doing  something  to  you.” 

W.  P.  J.  O’Meara,  Assistant  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Canada,  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  greater  respect  for 
law  and  order,  both  by  individual  citi¬ 
zens  and  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 

F.  V.  Heinkel,  president  of  Missouri 
Farmers’  Association,  pointed  out  that 
food  prices  today  are  relatively  cheap. 

Said  he,  “In  the  period  of  1935  to  ’39, 
food  cost  consumers  23  %  of  their  aver¬ 
age  incomes.  In  1946  the  same  food 
took  18%  of  consumers’  income  and  in 
1948—21%.” 

Many  sincere  tributes  were  paid  to 
Henry  Rathbun,  the  late  president  of 
the  organization.  Before  his  death  his 
report  to  the  annual  meeting  had  been 
outlined  and  partially  written.  The  re¬ 
port  was  completed  as  the  officers  be¬ 
lieved  Mr.  Rathbun  intended,  and  was 
read  to  the  delegates  and  members  by 
First  Vice  President  Paul  Talbot. 

The  League’s  gross  sales  last  year 
exceeded  138  million  dollars,  about  10 
million  dollars  above  the  previous  year. 

Milk  production  by  members  totalled 
2 Vt,  billion  pounds,  an  increase  of  3.2% 
over  a  year  ago.  In  addition  to  the 
president’s  report,  each  delegate  and 


LEON  A.  CHAPIN 

member  who  attended  received  a  34- 
page  folder  entitled  “The  Story  of  the 
Year”  which  gave  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  many  facts  about  the  organization. 

Mrs.  Candon  Honored 

Wednesday’s  program  was  under  th* 
direction  of  the  Home  Department  and 
Young  Cooperators.  A  part  of  the 
morning  program  was  a  joint  session 
called  “The  family  hour.”  One  of  the 
heart-warming  events  was  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  painting  to  Mrs.  James  Can¬ 
don  of  Pittsford,  Vermont,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  selection  as  ‘Vermont 
mother  of  the  year.’  Mr.  Candon  is  a 
League  director. 

John  Davis,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operatives,  declared  the  government 
can  never  be  a  good  merchandizer  of 
farm  products.  He  urged  that  farm  pro¬ 
grams  be  designed  to  save  us  from 
disasters  and  emergencies  rather  than 
as  permanent  crutches. 

Dr.  Lena  M.  Phillips,  president  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women,  warned  that 
communism  will  never  be  stopped 
either  by  preparation  for  war  or  by 
war.  She  maintained  that  communism 
is  an  idea  which  can  be  stopped  only 
by  better  ideas. 

The  Young  Cooperators  re-elected 
Raymond  Strahan,  Jr.,  of  Friendship, 
New  York,  as  president.  Members  of 
the  executive  committee  elected  were: 
Dick  Wade  of  Glen  Aubrey,  N.  Y.; 
Lester  Howard  of  South  Dayton,  N.  Y.; 
Rose  Marie  Butzer  of  Towanda,  Pa.; 
Budd  Ott,  Stone  Church,  Pa.;  Edwin 
Duerham,  Pouitney,  Vermont,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Bauchle,  Henrietta,  N.  Y. 

Sociability 

To  Albert  Stewart,  director  of  music 
at  Purdue  University,  goes  much  cred¬ 
it  for  the  atmosphere  of  friendliness 
which  prevailed.  Dr.  Stewart  believes 
thoroughly  in  the  importance  of  music 
and  his  enthusiasm  convinces  his  lis¬ 
teners  and  secures  their  participation. 
At  the  Wednesday  evening  session,  ex¬ 
cellent  singing  was  provided  by  a  group 
of  Young  Cooperators — a  group  that 
Dr.  Stewart  had  given  a  limited 
amount  of  coaching  during  the  after¬ 
noon.  Further  to  convince  his  audience 
that  everyone  can  sing,  he  called  for  a 
volunteer  chorus  from  the  audience  , 
and,  following  a  few  moments  of  brief 
direction  by  him,  this  group  sang  sev¬ 
eral  songs  in  a  manner  which  would 
do  credit  to  a  professional  group. 

The  two-day  session  was  made  up 
of  business  handled  speedily  but  effec-  ^ 
tively,  of  inspiration  provided  by  out¬ 
standing  speakers,  and  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  dairymen  banded  together  in  a 
common  cause. 


More  Power 
to  the 

American  Farmer 

through 

more  electricity 
on  the  farm 


ELECTRIC  HEAT  GETS  FARM  VOTE! 


Brings  Him  Bigger  Milk  Check! 

“My  G-E  Stock-tank  De-icer  has  more 
than  paid  for  itself  in  increased  milk 
production,”  says  John  Schofield,  of 
West  Chicago,  Illinois.  “It  always  keeps 
a  drinking  hole  open  in  the  ice  that  forms 
in  my  stock  tank  so  that  my  cows  can 
drink  all  the  water  they  want.” 


Electric  Heat  Cures  "Sweets"! 

An  interesting  example  of  how  G-E 
electric  heaters  can  be  easily  adapted  to 
a  wide  variety  of  farm  jobs  is  shown 
above.  Here,  G-E  Strip  Heaters  are  being 
used  to  cure  sweet  potatoes.  The  heaters, 
mounted  on  two  brackets  and  covered 
with  wire  screen,  provide  a  constant  flow 
of  clean  heat  for  curing. 

G-E  Strip  Heaters  are  also  used  in 
homemade  drying  cabinets  for  seed, 
beans,  etc.  They  may  also  be  placed  on 
walls  of  workshops  and  other  buildings 
to  provide  comfortable  working  areas. 


Far-sighted  farmers  avoid  troubles  caused  by  ice  and  cold; 
install  G-E  heating  devices  now  to  prevent  freeze-ups  later 


Puts  Weight  On  Beef  Cattle  I 

“Plenty  of  fresh  water  is  one  of  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  ways  I  know  of  to 
help  livestock  put  on  weight,”  says  Wil¬ 
liam  Bartels,  of  Roselle,  Illinois.  “That’s 
why  I  bought  and  installed  a  G-E  Stock 
Waterer,  before  the  ground  froze  up. 
Now  my  stock  have  water  day  and  night .  ” 


Ice-Free,  For  3  Eggs  A  Day! 


Electric  heat  will  play  a  major  part  in  this 
year’s  fight  against  winter  ice  and  snow  on  farms 
throughout  New  York  and  New  England.  More 
and  more  farmers,  mindful  of  last  winter’s  freeze- 
ups,  are  finding  G-E  heating  devices  an  easy  and 
economical  way  to  avoid  many  of  the  headaches 
caused  by  snow  storms  and  low  temoeratures. 

Endorses  Electric  Heat 

Ed  Mitchell,  Farm  Adviser  for  radio  station  WGY,  Schenec¬ 
tady ,  N.  Y. ,  recently  made  these  observations  on  the  subject: 

“One  of  the  best  ways  I  know  to  beat  ice  and  cold  is  by 
the  use  of  modem  electric  heating  devices  wherever  clean, 
easily  controlled  heat  is  needed.  They’re  efficient,  easy  to 
install  and  cost  very  little  to  use.  And  with  the  great  variety 
of  types  and  shapes  of  electric  heaters  now  on  the  market, 
a  farmer  can  get  one  for  practically  any  heating  job  he  has  in 
mind.  My  advice  is — -‘winterize’  your  farm  buildings  and 
equipment  now!  You’ll  avoid  many  a  costly  freeze-up  later.” 

G.E.  now  offers  the  farmer  a  wide  line  of  electric  heating 
devices  to  help  him  prevent  snow  and 
ice  formation  in  critical  spots  and  make 
working  areas  more  comfortable  during 
the  winter  months.  Every  one  of  these 
devices  is  sturdily  built  to  give  years  of 
service.  The  line  includes  such  items  as 
heating  cable,  stock-tank  de-icers,  stock 
waterers,  space  heaters,  and  strip  heat¬ 
ers,  along  with  automatic  controls.  They 
require  practically  no  maintenance. 


Merle  Rogers,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  shows  his  G-E  Heating  Cable  installation 
to  Ed  Mitchell,  WGY  Farm  Adviser,  and  George  Rietz,  General  Electric  Co. 


Eliminates  Wall  "Sweating"! 

Burt  Countryman,  of  Afton,  N.  Y., 
installed  a  G-E  Space  Heater  to  eliminate 
annoying  condensation  or  “sweating”  on 
his  milkhouse  walls.  “Furthermore,”  he 
reports,  “My  G-E  Heater  will  prevent 
any  of  the  pipes  in  my  milkhouse  from 
freezing.  Keeps  my  hands  warm,  too.” 


G-E  HEATING  CABLE  NOW  IN  HANDY  PACKAGES 


AUTOMATIC  HEAT  CONTROL 

A  G-E  Thermostat  permits  automatic 
control  of  such  heating  devices  as  heating 
cable,  space  heaters,  drying  cabinets, ' 
etc.  Once  the  thermostat  is  set  for  any 
desired  temperature  no  further  attention 
is  required.  Simple  to  install  and  easy  to 
regulate,  it  saves  time,  conserves  elec¬ 
tricity.  Prices  start  at  about  $7.50. 


G-E  Farm  and  Home  Dealers  are  now 
offering  G-E  Heating  Cable  in  new  “ready 
to  use”  sets  designed  especially  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Each  heating  cable  set 
contains  60  feet  of  flexible,  lead-covered 
cable  with  plug  attached,  and  is  backed 
by  the  General  Electric  assurance  of 
satisfaction.  Prices  start  at  about  $10.75. 


With  last  year’s  big  freeze-ups  still  a 
vivid  memory,  many  farmers  have  found 
heating  cable  an  easy  and  inexpensive 
way  to  eliminate  frozen  water  pipes,  keep 
gutters,  eaves  and  downspouts  ice-free, 
and  prevent  ice  forming  on  walks  and 
driveways.  Also  can  be  used  in  the  spring 
in  hotbeds  to  get  plants  started  early. 


“Keeping  my  poultry  house  water 
pipes  from  freezing  used  to  be  a  winter¬ 
time  headache,”  says  Ross  Wilcox,  of 
Martville,  N.  Y.  He  eliminated  this 
trouble  by  wrapping  G-E  Heating  Cable 
around  all  exposed  water  pipes.  Current 
used  daily  costs  less  than  the  price  of 
3  eggs!  Not  shown  is  the  asbestos  insula¬ 
tion  used  to  cover  both  pipe  and  cable. 


General  Electric  Company 

Section  669-83DD8,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  bulletins:  GES-3355 
(G-E  Stock-tank  De-icer),  GES-3438  (G-E  StockWa- 
ferer),  GEA-5133  (G-E  Heating  Cable),  GEA-2992 
(G-E  Space  Heater),  GEA-1  157  (G-E  Strip  Heater). 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 


(586)  1 0 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  November  6,  1948 


•  One  look  at  a  Massey-Harris  Trac¬ 
tor  and  you  know  that  here  is  the 
kind  of  tractor  you  want  —  powerful, 
rugged,  dependable. 

But  to  actually  know  how  good  a 
Massey-Harris  is,  get  up  on  the  seat 
and  drive  one.  Put  it  to  any  belt  or 
drawbar  job  within  its  power  range. 
Watch  it  take  each  job  in  its  stride 
.  .  .  how;  it  smiles  at  hilly  land  or 
heavy  soils  .  .  .  how  it  settles  down 
and  actually  lugs  a  little  harder  when 
the  going  gets  tough. 

It’s  out  in  the  field,  too,  that  you 
get  to  know  the  real  comfort  of  a 
Massey-Harris  for  sun-up  to  sun-down 
operation  —  the  easy  steering,  easy 
handling,  complete  vision  —  the  con¬ 


venient  and  easy  adjustability  of 
Massey-Harris  tools  and  attachments 
that  make  good  work  a  matter  of 
course. 

In  the  fuel  tank  at  the  end  of  the 
day  ...  in  your  books  at  the  end  of 
the  season  ...  in  the  year-round  per¬ 
formance  there’s  the  dollars  and  cents 
difference  that  means  much  to  profits. 
Low  fuel  and  oil  costs,  and  rugged 
construction  pay  off  in  economical 
maintenance  and  longer  life. 

Among  the  six  basic  models,  there’s 
a  size  and  type  to  fit  your  crops,  your 
acreage,  your  conditions.  Talk  it  over 
with  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  or,  for 
a  complete  tractor  folder  by  mail, 
write  to  Massey-Harris  Company,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  85. 


GROW  TREES-— GOOD  PROFIT 

.Transplants  ancf  Seedlings.  Fir,  Fine.  Spruce,  Canadian 
Hemlock,  Arborvitaes.  Many  varieties  for  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  Ornamentals,  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry. 
Hardy  northern  grown  stock.  Prices  low  as  3c  each 
on  quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  AA. 
P.  0.  Box  643  Johnstown,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  SILO 


NO  FROZEN  PIPES 

X  TRADE  MARK 

Hj  Frozen  Pipes  cause  big  losses. 
'  Wrap  heating  cable  around  pipe 
or  lay  alongside  in  soil.  Should 
outlast  the  pipe.  Uses  little  house 
current.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers,  Ppd.  with  instructions 
or  from  your  dealer. 

-  -.812  •  30  w.  .for  2 1©  5  ft.  pipe  $1,80 

2  ?M26  .  60  w.  •  "  5  "  12  "  "  2.80 

L  J56  ,  140  w.  .  "  12  ”  25  "  "  3,00 

“US112  -  280  w.  .  "  25  "  50  "  "  6.00 

HDA  Thermostat  35  -80"  with  pilot  It.  6.00 

iCnGRO-QUICK  330  w.  Huron  St..  Chicago  10.  III. 
Wrap-on  insulation  $1.  per  12  ft.  of  pipe. 


Dean  W.  A.  Hagan  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  examines  the  new 
autovalve  which  is  used  for  sterilizing  bottles  at  the  new  Earlville  regional  mastitis 
laboratory.  Onlookers  are,  from  left.  Dr.  Harold  C.  Parker,  Head  of  the  laboratory; 
Dr.  J.  M.  Murphy  who  planned  and  equipped  it;  Dr.  M.  G.  Fincher,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  medicine  at  the  College;  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Hodges,  supervising  veterinarian 

for  the  state  mastitis  control  program. 


NEW  YORK  OPENS  SIXTH 
MASTITIS  STUDY 
CENTER 

Another  forward  step  in  New  York 
State’s  fight  to  control  mastitis  was 
taken  last  month  when  the  new  region¬ 
al  mastitis  laboratory  was  opened  at 
Earlville,  Madison  County. 

The  new  laboratory  is  the  sixth  in  the 
state  designed  to  carry  on  studies  in 
mastitis  research  and  control  through 
the  cooperation  of  dairy  herd  owners. 

The  Earlville  laboratory  will  serve 
dairymen  in  Chenango,  Herkimer,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Oneida,  Onondaga  and  Otsego 
counties,  and  the  western  half  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  Other  laboratories,  serv¬ 
ing  other  large  areas,  are  at  Canton, 
East  Aurora,  Kingston  and  Farming- 
dale,  with  the  central  one  at  Ithaca. 

Dr.  Harry  Hodges,  supervising  vet¬ 
erinarian  of  the  state  project,  states 
that  more  than  40,000  cows  have  been 
included  in  the  2,000  herd  surveys  made 
since  the  program  started.  Surveys  are 
made  to  study  the  amount  of  mastitis, 
the  factors  that  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  it,  and  the  efficiency  of  mastitis 
control  theories.  Dairymen  may  make 
arrangements  through  their  veterin¬ 
arians  to  have  bacteriological  analyses 
made  of  their  milk. 

—  a. a.  — 

COME  WITH  US  TO 
SUNNY  CALIFORNIA 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Salmon  Hatchery,  San  Francisco,  Al¬ 
catraz,  Treasure  Island,  Mission  Do¬ 
lores,  Cliff  House;  Muir  Woods  where 
we’ll  see  more  Giant  Redwoods;  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  San  Miguel  Mission, 
the  famous  Hope  Ranch,  Santa  Monica, 
Los  Angeles;  Mission  Inn,  the  San  Ber- 
nadino  Valley,  and  many  other  world- 
famous  places.  Every  detail  of  the  trip 
has  been  planned  to  give  you  the  finest 
vacation  you  ever  had. 

Decide  now  to  come  with  us,  fill  out 
the  blank  on  the  bottom  of  this  page 
and  mail  today.  Then,  as  soon  as  our 
printed  itinerary  describing  the  tour  is 
ready,  we  will  mail  it  to  you.  It  will 
bring  you  full  details,  including  the 
exact  price  of  the  “all  expense”  ticket. 
Its  reasonableness  will  surprise  you. 

Probably  for  years  you  have  been 
promising  yourself  and  the  good  wife 
a  vacation  like  this  one — a  trip  where 
you  would  be  free  from  all  worries 
and  travel  details,  where  you  would 
see  the  places  you  had  always  longed  to 
see,  and  where  you  would  have  friend¬ 


ly  company  along  to  enjoy  the  sights 
with.  We  urge  you  to  decide  now  to 
come  with  us.  Don’t  put  off  your  trip 
any  longer,  for  no  one  knows  what  an¬ 
other  year  may  bring.  A  trip  like  this 
can  be  one  of  the  happiest  memories  of 
your  life,  one  of  the  opportunities  that 
you  will  always  be  glad  that  you  took 


advantage  of. 


A. A.  — 


TIME  TO  CHECK  UP 

I  FEEL  BETTER!  On  examination  1 
found  that  the  lightning  rods  on  my 
buildings  were  not  properly  grounded. 
So  I  had  a  lightning  rod  expert  check 
them  over  and  put  them  in  shape.  Now 
I  know  that  my  buildings  are  safe. 
They  weren’t  before. 

As  you  go  into  winter,  now  is  the 
time  to  check  the  entire  place  over  to 
prevent  fires.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  to  do: 

1.  Keep  gasoline  and  oil  away  from 
your  buildings. 

2.  Check  your  entire  wiring  system. 
A  short  circuit  may  burn  you  out. 

3.  Clean  up  trash  not  only  to  prevent 
fires  but  for  appearance  sake. 

4.  Put  up  “No  Smoking”  signs  in 
your  barns — and  enforce  them. 

5.  Check  over  your  chimneys  and 
flues.  If  possible,  improve  your  water 
supply. — E.  R.  E. 

—  A. A.  — 

HEATING  THE  MILK 
HOUSE 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
sulation  on  the  Green-  Brothers  farm 
at  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y. 

None  of  these  milk  houses  are  insu¬ 
lated,  which  is  something  that  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Engineering  Department  at 
Cornell  has  been  trying  to  change  for 
some  time.  The  engineers  point  out 
that  from  these  results  two  watts  of 
electric  heat  seem  necessary  for  each 
cubic  foot  of  space  to  be  heated.  With 
proper  insulation,  they  believe  that  one 
watt  for  each  cubic  foot  might  easily 
prove  adequate,  and  furthermore  the 
cost  of  operation  could  be  cut  more 
than  half  over  the  masonry  type  of 
construction. 

But  whether  your  milk  house  is  in¬ 
sulated  or  not,  the  Farm  Electrification 
Research  Council  agrees  that  by  keep¬ 
ing  it  dry,  and  ice  off  the  floor,  it  will 
be  far  better  preserved.  It  also  main¬ 
tains  that  the  circulating  type  of  elec¬ 
tric  heater  unquestionably  can  bring 
you  a  drastic  improvement  in  working 
conditions,  expense,  and  quality  milk 
production. 


Dear  Mr.  Eastman: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Winter  Vacation  Tour,  February  18  to  March  10. 
Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  cost  of  the  trip,  with  complete  itinerary. 


Name . 


Address  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Fill  out  this  blank  and  mail  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Please  write  name  and  address  plainly) 


Let's  Weigh  the  Evidence 

Your  scales  can  be  a  valuable  ally  to  your  judging  eye! 

For  years  livestock  breeders  have  kept  weight  and  per¬ 
formance  records,  as  well  as  pedigrees.  Now  many 
commercial  producers  are  taking  a  tip  from  them. 

Recording  birth  weights  and  weaning  weights  of 
calves,  pigs  and  lambs.  Using  their  records  to  help 
cull,  to  select  their  likeliest  breeding  stock. 

There  is  lots  of  evidence  of  the  value  of  your  scales 
in  helping  your  eye.  Here  are  just  a  few  examples: 

1)  At  Purdue  University  they  weighed  7,554  pigs 
from  784  litters.  Here’s  what  they  found.  Pigs  that 
weighed  THREE  pounds  at  birth  averaged  28  pounds 
at  weaning.  But  pigs  that  weighed  TWO  pounds  at 
birth  weighed  only  21  pounds  at  weaning.  Of  the 
heavy  pigs,  77%  lived  to  weaning  age,  against  only 
49%  of  the  light  pigs.  And  right  up  to  market  weight, 
the  heavier  pigs  had  a  higher  rate  of  gain. 

2)  The  U.  S.  D.  A.  has  kept  a  14-year  record  on  beef 
calves.  Birth  weights  vary  from  40  to  109  pounds. 

Their  finding:  heavier-than-average  calves  reach  a  500- 
pound  weaning  weight  and  900-pound  marketing  weight 
faster  than  lighter-than-average  calves.  You  know 
what  that  means!  Less  feed.  More  and  quicker  profit. 

3)  Sheep  Experiment  Station  men  at  Dubois,  Idaho, 
find  they  can  use  the  scales  to  select  breeding  stock  for 
greater  production  in  the  future.  Their  ewe  lambs, 
which  are  heavier  than  average  at  weaning  time, 
prove  to  be  the  best  producers  in  total  lamb  weight 
and  fleece  weights. 

You  need  a  good  "judging  eye”  to  tell  you  whether 
an  animal  has  good  conformation,  is  true  to  type,  etc. 

But  the  evidence  of  recorded  weights  does  point 
strongly  to  a  general  rule  which  can  help  your  eye: 

Keep  or  buy  animals  heaviest  at  birth  or  weaning! 

£ft,eci/ie  fin'i 

INDIVIDUAL  PORK  ROASTS 

4  1-inch-thick  shoulder  pork  1  tablespoon  chopped 

chops  onion 

1  teaspoon  prepared  mustard  Vt  teaspoon  sage 

2  cups  bread  crumbs  1  teaspoon  salt 

Spread  chops  with  mustard.  Make  a  dressing  of  bread,  onions  and 
seasonings  with  just  enough  water  to  moisten.  Brown  chops  in  a 
heavy  skillet.  When  well  browned,  top  chops  with  dressing  pressed 
firm.  Bake  covered  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  for  20  minutes. 

Uncover  and  bake  1 5  to  20  minutes  until  dressing  is  crisp  and  brown. 

(Yield:  4  servings.) 


Early  Fall  Roundup 


Rams  equipped  with  a  web  harness  for  holding  col¬ 
ored  chalk,  help  "write”  their  own  breeding  records. 
This  device  is  being  used  in  the  breeding  flocks  of 
many  large  Wyoming  ranchers.  It  helps  owners 
keep  their  records.  They  know  when  ewes  will  lamb 
.  .  .  which  lambs  are  from  which  sire. 


Conserving  Grass 
Is  Profitable 


Control  swine  parasites — make  more  profit,  sug¬ 
gests  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Even  fall  pigs 
may  be  infested  with  internal  parasites.  Strict 
sanitation  is  the  key  to  control.  Clean  and  scrub 
farrowing  pens  with  boiling  lye  water.  Wash  the 
sides  and  udders  of  sows  with  soapy  water  before 
farrowing.  After  farrowing  keep  the  pigs  on  clean 
pasture  until  bad  fall  weather  sets  in. 


B.  W.  Allred 


Soda  Bill  Sez:  - 

It  pays  to  say  good  of  folks.  A  feller  will 
nigh  " bust ”  himself  trying  to  be  as  good  as 
he  thinks  you  think  he  is. 


From  grass  range  to  gas  range,  in  our  big  nation  most 
of  the  livestock  is  raised  far  from  where  it  is  eaten — an 
average  of  more  than  1,000  miles.  Swift  &  Company 
helps  bridge  this  gap  and  balance  the  supply  in  one 
area  with  the  demand  in  another.  Efficient  processing 
and  distribution  keep  the  meat  moving  to  markets  all 
over  the  country.  For  these  services  Swift  earns  a 
profit  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound.  This  has  no 
noticeable  effect  on  either  meat  or  livestock  prices. 
It’s  the  demand  for  the  available  supply  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  markets  which  governs  the  price  of  meat  and 
thus  the  price  of  livestock.  For  the  price  we  pay  for 
animals  must  be  based  on  what  the  meat  and  by-prod¬ 
ucts  will  bring. 


-OUR  CITY  COUSIN- 


Cries  City  Cousin, 
the  silly  child, 

"Look!  Jack-o'-lanterns 
growing  wild!” 


Prices  of  Hogs  May  Rise  or  Fall 

But  Competition  Sets  Them  All 

I  have  been  with  Swift  &  Com- 
__  pany  for  46  years.  Most  of 
J|||  my  work  has  had  to  do  with 
f§§|§  the  buying  of  hogs  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  pork  and  pork  products. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  point 
that  I  believe  should  be  of 
interest  to  you,  as  producers. 
In  July  1932,  top  hog  price  in  Chicago  was 
a  pound.  That  was  highest  for  the  year. 
In  December  1932,  top  hogs  sold  for  3f.  This 
year  hogs  hit  an  all-time  high  of  more  than 
30  cents  a  pound. 
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No  meat  packing  company  can  control  either 
livestock  or  meat  prices.  More  than  3,500 
competing  meat  packers  and  22,500  other 
commercial  slaughterers  see  to  that.  So  do 
35,000,000  meat-eating  families.  No  pack¬ 
er’s  buyer  can  hold  down  the  price  of  live¬ 
stock.  No  packing  company  could  boost  up 
the  price  of  meat. 

Now,  here’s  the  point  I  want  to  get  across 
to  you.  Those  prices,  both  lowest  and  high¬ 
est,  were  set  by  (1)  the  supply  of  hogs,  and 
(2)  the  demand  for  pork. 


Mr.  Lund,  guest  editor  this  month,  is  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Swift  &  Company  in  charge  of  hog  buying, 
processing  and  distribution  of  pork  products. 


by  B.  W.  Allred, 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

The  safest  way  to  maintain  a  thriv¬ 
ing  livestock  industry  is  to  keep 
the  ranges  well  stocked  with  vigor¬ 
ous,  productive  grasses — and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  protective  shield  of  left-over  grass.  In 
animal  production,  sound  grazing  management  is  as 
important  as  breeding. 

Grassland  vigor  and  durability  depend  upon  cor¬ 
rect  cropping.  Lenient  use  and  alternate  rests  help 
the  plants  to  reproduce  from  seed,  tillers,  rootstalks 
and  surface  runners.  When  grasses  flourish,  greater 
animal  gains  are  made. 

Observations  of  bluestem  show  that  when  about 
half  the  top  growth  is  grazed  (on  the  average), 
livestock  gains  may  be  25%  higher  than  when  75% 
is  eaten.  One  bluestem  meadow  mowed  repeatedly 
4  to  6  inches  high  yielded  nearly  30%  more  hay 
than  a  similar  area  cut  2  inches  high. 

When  left-over  grass  breaks  the  force  of  beating 
rain,  moisture  penetrates  six  or  seven  times  deeper 
than  when  the  ground  is  bare.  Springs  are  sus¬ 
tained  in  even  flow  on  leafy  grasslands.  Litter 
shades  and  cools  the  ground,  cuts  down  evapora¬ 
tion.  It  finally  decays  and  unites  with  the  soil  to 
form  porous  mould  in  which  teeming  millions  of 
beneficial  organisms  process  soil  nutrients  that 
plants  must  have. 

That  portion  of  grass  consumed  each  year  pro¬ 
vides  profit.  The  portion  left  maintains  plant  vigor, 
protects  soil  and  insures  continued  production. 


The  Red  Wagon 


No  doubt  you’ve  seen  the  food 
trucks,  so  gaily  painted  red,  that 
travel  ’round  the  country,  helping 
keep  our  people  fed?  The  story  of 
these  trucks  is  a  story  you  should  know —  it  started 
in  New  England,  some  ninety  years  ago.  There  a 
boy,  Gustavus  Swift,  who  later  won  renown,  bought 
a  heifer,  butchered  it,  then  sold  it  ’round  the  town. 
Stave  made  a  little  profit — two  dollars,  it  is  said. 
It  wasn’t  much  to  start  on,  but  it  helped  him  get 
ahead.  His  wagon — yes,  you’ve  guessed  it — from 
which  he  sold  his  meat,  was  a  vivid  red  in  color,  to 
be  noticed  on  the  street.  Stave  moved  on  to  Boston 
when  his  trade  began  to  grow,  then  headed  for 
Chicago,  where  he  started  Swift  &  Co.  Now  the 
Swift  trucks  deliver  meat  and  butter  by  the  ton, 
and  they’re  counted  by  the  thousands  instead  of 
only  one.  To  this  day  Swift  trucks  are  red,  that  all 
the  world  may  know  this  trademark  of  the  business 
Swift  started  years  ago  .  .  . 
and  on  each  load  delivered. 

Swift  earns  a  service  fee  —  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
saved  by  efficiency. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9.  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business  — and  yours 
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Jlrmour's 


Bit  CROP 


FERTILIZERS 

Make 
Every  Acre 
I  Dolts 
Best 


An  all-round  farming  program — built  around 
erosion  control,  strip  cropping,  regular  rota¬ 
tions,  cover  cropping — pays  all  ways.  Yields 
are  larger,  and  of  better  quality.  Soil  fertility 
has  a  chance  to  build  up.  Even  the  value  of 
land  increases. 

Let  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers  help  in 
your  farm  program.  Not  only  do  Armour’s  help 
produce  high  yields  that  bring  extra  money  at 
harvest  time,  but  they  increase  fertility,  too. 
Fertilizer  materials  are  still  in  short  supply. 
Place  your  order  early. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


We  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electra  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  make  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electra.  Be  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS  NOW  I 
ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept,  aa  1 1  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  V. 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 

New  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames,  also 
miilwork,  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES,  INC. 
PEMBERTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
ON  YOUR 
UNADILLA  SILO 

We  were  not  able  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  Una- 
dilla  Silos  in  1948  because  of  the 
shortage  of  suitable  materials 
and  the  short  shipping  season. 
We  will  have  Unadilla  Silos 
available  for  delivery  between 
November  1  and  January  1  with 
present  prices  guaranteed.  Order 
a  Unadilla  Silo  from  your  dealer 
NOW  AT  TIIJK  GUARANTEED 
PRICE  and  assure  yourself  of 
having  a  Unadilla  in  1949. 

Unadilla  Slip  Co.,  Ron  B,  Unadilla,  H.  Y, 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


WORKvWITH  COMFORT 


Only  Comfort  Cover  gives  you  higher,  wider 
windshield  that  protects  you  from  the  sides  as 
well  as  the  front;  and  the  adjustable  rear  ex¬ 
tensions  that  can  be  closed  tightly  around  you 
add  up  to  real  comfort  these  cold  days.  They 
-  ■  are  custom- 

Engine  heat 
keeps  you 
warm  in 
spite  of  rain, 
snow  or  sleet! 


Manufactured  by 

COMFORT  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


j^JlOl^J^jBALinMORE^JCANSA^CITY^RISSOUR^^J 


made  for  your 
tractor.  See  the 
new  Comfort 
Cover  at  your 
supply  store, 
implement  deal¬ 
er’s  —  or  write  : 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 
A  NEW  1949 

PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN  SAW 


Suitable  tot  cutting  all  type*  of  wood  Eight  different 
types  manufactured,  using  the  well-known  PRECISION 
31/*  h.p.,  2  cycle  gasoline  motor.  Over  5000  of  these 
machines  now  in  operation  throughout  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Order  vour  1949  PRECISION  SAW 
today — Immediate  Delivery. 

PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  INC. 

Montraal,  P.  Q.  Rouses  Point,  N.  Y. 


Ai  lencan  Agriculturist,  November  6,  1948 
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Iny  A.  JAMES  HALL 


mulch  on  blueberries.  The  item  men¬ 
tioned  yields  of  3,300  quarts  to  the  acre. 
Because  I’d  never  heard  of  blueberries 
that  produced  that  way,  I  sent  it  back 
to  Tony  with  the  note,  “Don’t  you  mean 
strawberries?”  His  answer  was  brief, 
“Blueberries.  In  Rhode  Island  we  grow 
BIG  production  crops!” 

The  Meanest  Thief 

Up  in  Cumberland  County,  Maine, 
the  world’s  meanest  thief  stole  the 
squash  grown  in  a  garden  planted, 
dusted  and  cultivated  by  several  cour¬ 
ageous  children  of  the  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital  4-H  Club.  The  children  had  been 
watching  the  squash  grow  every  day 
and  were  looking  forward  to  harvesting 
it,  as  it  was  the  largest  in  the  garden. 
Eating  their  own  harvest  was  part  of 
the  fun  of  the  Children’s  Hospital  4-H 
members.  I  think  that  if  I  had  some 
squash  and  lived  near  Portland,  Maine, 
I’d  see  to  it  that  County  Club  Agent 
James  Golden,  Jr.,  had  some  left  at  his 
office  on  Pearl  Street  for  delivery  to 
those  youngsters 

A  Precocious  Heifer 

E.  C.  Ranger  of  North  Clarendon, 
Vermont,  has  23  milking  cows  and  a 
dozen  head  of  dry  and  young  stock,  but 
the  Holstein  2-year-old  shown  with  him 
in  the  picture  below  has  him  doing  more 
pondering  than  all  the  others  put  to¬ 
gether.  She  has  never  had  a  calf  but  she 
is  helping  to  raise  one! 

She  was  bred  in  April.  In  August 
she  was  out  on  pasture  when  it  was 
noticed  that  she  was  starting  to  “bag 
up”  so  they  brought  her  in  and  found 
she  would  give  two  quarts  a  milking. 
The  Guernsey  bull  calf  shown  with  her 
here  found  her  milk  a  welcome  supple¬ 
ment  to  his  diet. 

Mr.  Ranger  says  nothing  like  this 
has  happened  during  the  11  years  he’s 
been  farming  since  retiring  from  the 
post  office  at  Rutland.  He  thinks  an¬ 
other  heifer  brought  her  to  milk  by 
sucking  her.  Is  that  possible?  When 
she  freshens  in  January  will  she  be  as 
good  a  milker  as  she  would  have  been 
had  she  not  started  milking  early  ? 
What  do  you  think  ? 

Here's  the  heifer  that  gives  milk  but  has 
never  had  a  calf. 


Watering  the  Crops 

Nowhere  in  the  Northeast  have  I 
seen  or  heard  of  anyone  irrigating  pas¬ 
tures  but,  judging  by  the  rapid  strides 
being  made  in  irrigation,  it  wouldn’t 
surprise  me  to  hear  about  it  any  day. 

I’ve  long  admired  the  vegetable  crops 
grown  under  the  overhead  sprinkler 
systems  of  New  Jersey,  Long  Island, 
and  the  southern  New  England  states. 
Just  last  summer  Nate  Talmage,  who 
irrigates  his  large  potato  fields  at 
Riverhead,  Long  Island,  offered  the 
prediction  that  it  wouldn’t  be  too  many 
years  before  most  of  the  Island’s  crops 
would  be  under  irrigation. 

A  year  ago,  up  in  Aroostook  Coun¬ 
ty,  Maine,  I  talked  to  men  who  had 
tried  irrigating  spuds  and  who  planned 
vast  expansion  of  their  water  systems. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why.  This  year,  Hal¬ 
stead  Foss  of  Mapleton  found  that  he 
got  165  barrels  of  tubers  to  the  acre 
where  he  irrigated  and  only  85  where 
he  didn’t.  According  to  Bert  Murch  in 
the  Maine  Potato  Growers’  News,  For¬ 
rest  Chandler  of  State  Road  had  about 
the  same  results.  He  had  one  exception, 
ally  gravelly  field  that  in  seven  years 
had  never  yielded  more  than  112  bar¬ 
rels  to  the  acre.  This  year  it  was  irri¬ 
gated  and  he  dug  210  barrels  to  the  acre ! 

In  Oxford  County,  Maine,  this  Sep¬ 
tember,  I  watched  Jim  Chadboume  at 
North  Briagton  installing  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  for  his  strawberries  and  cucum¬ 
bers.  A  few  miles  away,  at  Waterford, 
I  saw  at  least  a  mile  of  pipe  on  Wilson 
Morse’s  apple  farm  that  was  designed 
to  water  his  whole  orchard. 

An  inch  or  so  of  water  at  the  right 
time  can  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  a  crop,  and  I  can 
see  that  more  and  more  Northeast 
farmers  are  going  to  insure  themselves 
against  the  droughts  that  are  becoming 
almost  annual  affairs.  Maybe  they  will 
get  to  watering  pastures.  What  do  you 
think  ? 

Grass  Cows  Get  Prizes 

Editor  Ed  Eastman  wrote  Silas  N. 
Stimson,  owner  of  Craigy  Burn  Farms 
of  Spencer,  New  York,  congratulating 
him  on  the  excellent  and  efficient  job 
he  did  judging  grass  silage  at  the 
Limited  New  York  State 
Fair.  Si  knows  his  grass 
silage  and  he  knows  his 
Ayrshires.  In  acknow¬ 
ledging  Ed’s  letter,  he 
wrote:  ‘Please  note 
Craigy  Burn  Farms:  Pre¬ 
mier  Breeder  Award; 

Grand  Champion  cow; 

First  prize,  Get-of-Sire; 

First  prize  dairy  herd; 

First  prize,  three  best 
animals  bred  by  exhibit¬ 
or;  and  First  prize  on 
best  uddered  cow  at  New 
York  State  Fair,  1948, 
were  won  on  animals 
raised  on  grass  silage.” 

Do  you  think  anyone 
will  want  to  argue  with 
that  kind  of  a  record  ? 

Utile  State; — 

Big  Berries 

The  other  day  I  got  a 
news  item  from  H.  M. 

Hofford,  extension  editor 
at  Rhode  Island  State 
College,  outlining  the  re¬ 
sults  of  using  sawdust 


representing  more  than 
s,  prepare  for  the  day 
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get  together J 


I  O  the  26,000  farm  families  who  belong  to  the 
*  Dairymen’s  League,  annual  meeting  time  is 
an  important  period  of  the  year.  It  is  then  that 
League  members — dairymen,  their  wives  and 
their  children — get  together  to  talk  over  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  marketing  their  milk. 

This  year,  League  families  from  five  states  in  the 
New  York  Milkshed  met  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
October  13  and  14.  There,  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
Convention  Hall,  they  went  to  work,  planning 
and  discussing  ways  in  which  their  cooperative 
might  serve  them  better. 

There,  too,  every  member  of  the  family  had  an 
important  role  to  fulfill.  Meeting  separately  and 
together,  they  reviewed  the  past  year’s  accom¬ 
plishments  .  .  .  mapped  plans  for  the  year 
ahead  .  .  .  and  heard  messages  from  national 
and  international  farm  leaders. 


^eague  families  meet  to  discuss 
the  business  of  their  cooperative. 


Local  Annual  Meetings 

In  the  next  three  months,  the  657  Local  Associa¬ 
tions  of  the  League  will  hold  their  own  annual 
meetings.  Members  of  these  Locals  will  benefit 
from  the  plans  and  inspirations  of  the  meeting 
in  Saratoga,  in  addition  to  holding  their  own 
business  sessions  and  planning  their  activities  for 
the  year  ahead. 

It  is  in  meetings  such  as  these  that  the  true 
democratic  principles  of  a  cooperative  such  as  the 
League  are  carried  out,  with  each  member  having 
his  part  in  determining  the  policies  and  opera-, 
tions  of  his  association. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
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The  FOX  FORAGE  MASTER 
will  mow,  chop  and  load, 
in  one  operation,  over  200 
tons  of  grass  silage  a  day. 

The  FOX  FORAGE  MASTER 
will  cut  Corn  of  any  height, 
chop  it  into  silage,  and 
load  it  into  wagons,  all  in 
one  operation. 

One  man,  with  the  FOX, 
can  pick  up,  chop  and  load, 
ready  for  the  mow  or  stack, 
2  tons  of  dry  hay  in  1 2 
minutes. 


The  Fox  Woy  is  the  Better  Way  to  make 
hay.  With  the  Fox,  all  of  the  backaches 
and  headaches  of  haymaking  are  gone. 
You  get  better  hay  in  less  time  with  less 
labor.  Haying,  grass  silage  and  corn  silage 
harvesting  the  Fox  Way  are  as  easy  as 
driving  a  tractor  in  the  field.  At  the  barn 
or  silo  the  Fox  Crop  Blower  quickly  stores 
the  hay  and  silage,  completely  filling  even 
the  hard-to-reach  places.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  information  about  the  Fox 
Forage  Master  —  where  you  can  buy  if 
and  how  soon  you  can  get  delivery.  Ad¬ 
dress  a  postcard  or  letter  to: 


Secretary 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

1911-8  RANKIN  STREET,  APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 


WORLD'S  FINEST  SILOS 


K0R0K 

•  Tile  stave— the 
most  durable, 
trouble-free, 
handsome  maton- 
ry  silo  ever  built. 
No  mortar ...  no 
cement  .  .  .  acid 
proof. 


For  half  a  century  profit-minded 
dairymen  have  called  Craine  Silos 
the  "world’s  finest.”  Again  in  1948, 
these  better-built  silos  lead  the  field 
for  convenience,  long-life  economy 
and  beauty.  Decide  now  to  invest 
in  a  Craine.  Write  us  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  complete  information 
about  the  Korok  (illustrated)  and 
these  other  Craine  Silos: 

NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 

For  rebuilding  old  wood  stave  silos 
—  or  building  new  — ask  about 

CraineloX 

CRAINE,  INC. 

1118  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


j 


Amazing  Discovery  I  Autoists 
wildoverDew‘*NO-FO(j»  *  Windshield 
Cleaner.  Simply  elide  over  windshield 
chemically- treated  Mitt— at  once  grlass  sparkles 
crystal  clear.  Blurry  mist,  frost,  sleet,  snow  dis¬ 
appear  like  magic.  Stops  fogging.  Sells  like  wild! 
CAD  AACMTQ  Sample  offer  sent  im« 
,ruff  ^  mediately  to  all  who 

•end  name  at  once.  A  penny  postal  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY— just 
mmr  name.  KRISTEE  CO.,  1501  Bar  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Dr.  Naylor 

Easy  to  apply- 
Prompt  in  action. 
For  Hoof  Rot,  Can¬ 
ker.  Thrush.  t2  oz. 
bottle  $1.00  At 
your  dealers.  Or 
by  mail,  postpaid. 


NEW  FORD&ON  MOTORS— CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs — high  tension  magneto  and 
bracket  assemblies.  Write  for  parts  list. 

,,  FISK,  ALOtW  CO. 

I3i  Brookline  St..  Cambridge.  Mass. 


Big  Connecticut  Dispersal 

120  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

(80  Registered - 40  Grades ) 

Hoffman  Bros.  Complete  Dispersal 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  20 

At  farm,  3  miles  east  of  CANAAN,  Litch¬ 
field  County,  Conn,  on  Route  44. 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated, 
eligible  to  go  anywhere. 

C  own  daughters  of  the  famous  M0NTVIC  L0CHINVAR 
selling,  all  with  records.  100  Cows  including  many  fresh 
'  and  close  springers:  20  Bred  Heifers:  6  Bulls.  A  great 
opportunity  to  buy  good  cattle.  Remember  it  is  an 
absolute  dispersal.  Sale  starts  at  10  A.M. 

HOFFMAN  Bros.,  Owners,  Canaan,  Conn. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  REGISTERED  CALVES 

ALL  AGES,  ALL  BREEDS.  WRITE  DESCRIPTIC 
AND  PRICES. 

OHIO  STATE  CATTLE  &  LIVESTOCK  AGENCY 
567  Armory  Avenue,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


say  you  sow  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Ar,  lerican  Agriculturist,  November  6,  1948 

Growers  and  Processors 
Boost  Canned  Apples 


PROCESSED  apples  will  be  adver¬ 
tised  and  promoted  on  a  large  scale 
if  plans  of  the  newly  organized  New 
York  Apple  Growers  and  Processors 
Association  are  carried  out.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  result  of  conferences  and 
meetings  over  a  period  of  months  be¬ 
tween  the  Western  New  York  Apple 
Industry  Committee  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  processors.  Growers  are 
being  asked  to  sign  an  agreement  au¬ 
thorizing  processors  to  deduct  two 
cents  per  hundredweight  on  apples  pur¬ 
chased  by  processors.  It  is  understood 
that  this  sum  will  be  matched  by  pro¬ 
cessors. 

A  year  ago  the  industry  committee 
was  appointed  jointly  by  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Apple  Institute  and 
the  county  Farm  Bureau  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittees.  Carl  Wooster  of  Union  Hill 
was  elected  chairman,  and  C.  K.  Bul¬ 
lock  of  Ithaca,  secretary.  Meetings 
were  held  with  growers  and  processors 
of  New  York  and  the  Virginia  area. 
The  sentiment  was  that  they  would 
join  in  the  movement  so  that  a  united 
effort  could  be  made  to  promote  great¬ 
er  consumption  of  all  processed  apple 
products  grown  in  either  the  New  York 
or  Virginia  area.  More  than  a  million 
bushels  have  been  pledged  by  growers 
in  Wayne  County  and  the  canvass  is 
getting  under  way  in  other  counties. 

Reflects  New  Trend 

A  dozen  years  ago  when  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute  was  organized,  all  the  promotional 
effort  was  centered  on  fresh  apples.  In 
the  past  few  years  the  processor  outlet 
has  become  more  important  in  many 
producing  areas,  especially  in  Western 
New  York.  Processors  have  demanded 
a  good  grade  of  fruit  and  the  price 
has  not  always  been  up  to  growers’  ex¬ 
pectations.  Slow  demand  for  or  large 
carry-over  of  canned  apples  do  not  help 
prices  to  growers. 

The  problem  is  to  move  canned  stock 
out  of  warehouses  and  off  of  store 
shelves  into  consumers’  hands.  Many 
growers  have  come  to  realize  that  they 
have  a  definite  stake  in  this  movement. 
Example  of  what  may  be  done  is  the 
grower-processor  set-up  on  red  sour 
cherries.  A  decade  ago  Western  New 
York  growers  were  plagued  by  low 
prices  offered  by  processors,  frequently 
blamed  on  slow  movement  into  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  State  Cherry  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  and  was  mainly  in¬ 
strumental  in  organizing  growers  in 
other  states  and,  finally,  on  a  national 
level.  Co-operative  promotion  programs 
were  worked  out  with  the  industry  and 
finally  a  joint  organization  was  formed. 

Beans  Into  Storage 

A  large  part  of  the  Western  New 
York  bean  crop  is  moving  into  storage 
due  to  a  weak  market.  Many  fields 
were  being  harvested  during  the  last 
v/eek  in  Octhber.  Occasional  rains  and 
heavy  dews  made  extra  work  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  harvest  but,  generally,  beans 
are  in  good  condition  and  there  is  a  lot 
of  them.  Lack  of  storage  space  has 
resulted  in  some  beans  moving  below 
support  prices.  It  is  expected  that  a 
large  part  of  the  crop  will  be  stored 
under  loans  or  purchase  agreements. 

Potato  Yield  High 

There  are  two  markets  for  upstate 
potatoes — the  government  and  the  reg¬ 
ular  market.  In  the  latter,  spuds  fre¬ 
quently  are  moving  below  support 
levels  and  undoubtedly  would  go  much 
lower  except  for  the  large  take  of 
Uncle  Sam.  Offerings  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  have  been  on  a  record  scale. 


Adoption  of  a  marketing  agreement  in 
Maine  by  83  per  cent  of  the  growers 
voting  is  another  factor  that  has  bol¬ 
stered  the  market,  or  rather  kept  it 
from  declining  further.  Incidentally, 
with  the  support  program  due  to  con¬ 
tinue  another  year,  many  growers  say 
they  are  going  to  plant  potatoes  up  to 
the  hilt! 

Public  Relations 

The  need  for  better  public  relations 
for  agriculture  in  itself  demands  that 
farmers  join  and  support  their  organi¬ 
zations.  That  was  a  thought  I  left  with 
Ontario  County  Farm  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers  when  I  was  called  to  speak  at 
their  annual  campaign  dinner. 

“Any  good  farmer  knows  a  dozen 
reasons  why  he  or  his  neighbor  should 
join  the  bureau,”  I  said.  “But  some  of 
us  are  not  fully  aware  how  much  con¬ 
ditions  are  changing.  We  have  a  large 
consuming  public  that  is  poorly  in¬ 
formed  on  farm  affairs  or  misunder¬ 
stands  many  of  its  problems.  If  this 
situation  is  not  corrected,  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  public  may  develop 
antagonism  toward  agriculture.  In  fact, 
in  some  quarters  this  is  being  fanned. 

“The  individual  farmer  can’t  do  much 
about  it.  Through  their  organizations, 
well  led  and  adequately  financed,  they 
can  attack  the  problem.  The  effort  is 
worth  $5  of  any  farmer’s  money,  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  benefits  he 
gets  from  the  Farm  Bureau. 

“Incidentally,  I  think  the  national 
committee  that  recommended  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  be  ‘separated’  from  the 
Extension  Service  is  all  wet.  We  have 
a  better  Extension  Service  in  this  state 
because  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  In  no 
state  is  there  a  better  cooperative  and 
helpful  relation  between  the  bureau  and 
other  farm  organizations.  We  should  go 
along  as  we  have,  but  strive  to  do 
an  even  better  job.” 

—  a.  a _ 

On  November  19  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
Willard  Straight  Hall  on  fehe  Cornell 
campus,  the  Pioneer  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Association  will  celebrate  its  10th  an¬ 
niversary.  The  principal  speaker  will  be 
Ed  Babcock,  author  of  Kernels,  Screen¬ 
ings  &  Chaff. 


WANTED 

A  mon  to  work  with  Byron  Ennis  (above) 
selling  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  in 
Pennsylvania.  Must  have  a  car,  be  willing 
to  leave  home  during  the  week  and  be 
anxious  for  a  permanent  job  with  better 
than  average  income.  Write  for  interview. 

BYRON  W.  ENNIS, 

Penna.  Field  Mgr. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
413  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


5W  .  •  •  while  the  need  tor  root. 

ich  working  hour  priceless ...  you  need 

better  tractor  oil 

by  THE  CLOCK! 


* 


■  . .  M 


That  hard-working  tractor  is  your  power-partner  in  today’s 
serious  business  of  increasing  crop  yields.  Without  its  help, 
your  whole  production  program  would  collapse. 

Bigger  crops  next  year  mean  extra  hours  of  productive 
work  right  now  .  .  .  with  no  time  out  this  Fall  and  Winter  for 
expensive  tractor  breakdowns  or  delays. 

YOU  CAN’T  EXPECT  ORDINARY  OILS  to  stand  up  under  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  these  times.  Most  ordinary  oils  have 
a  safe  working  limit  of  60-70  hours.  Try  to  work  them  over¬ 
time,  and  you  may  pay  heavily  in  lost  production. 

EVEN  HIGHER  PRICED  OILS  may  break  down  after  100  hours 
of  use.  Serious  engine  damage,  with  loss  of  priceless  time,  is 
the  risk  you  run  in  pushing  them  beyond  100  hours. 

BUT  VEEDOL  COMES  THROUGH  SAFELY  with  a  full  150 
hours  of  protection  for  the  hardest  working  gasoline  tractor 
engine.  That’s  not  a  “claim,”  not  a  “miracle”  .  .  .  it’s  sound 
fact!  You  see,  VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  is  refined  100%  from 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude...  the  finest  “lube”  crude  in 
the  world!  That’s  where  VEEDOL  gets  the  tougher,  longer- 
lasting  “Film  of  Protection”  that  lasts  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  ordinary  oils!  - 


Now,  when  so  much  depends  upon  your  tractor,  make  sure  it’s  guarded  with — 

VEEDOL 


The  150- Hour  Tractor  Oil 


SAVING  FUEL- 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVING  TIME  — 

by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVING  REPAIRS  — 

through  greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  wear. 

SAVING  OIL— 

good  for  a  full  150  hours  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVING  THE  TRACTOR - 

with  oil  protection  that  assures 
long,  economical  service. 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell , 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
1  OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


San  Francisco 


Available 
in  5  gallon 

pail*. 

15,  30  and 
55  gallon 
drums. 


FEDERAL  TIRES  for  Passenger  Cars  .  ,  ,  Trucks  #  •  .  Traetors. 


\ 
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P  M'S  WOODBOSS 

IN  NORWAY 


That  great  wood  producing  Nation,  where  economy  and 
efficiency  is  paramount,  has  imported  over  900  WOOD- 
BOSS  saws  during  the  past  year.  There  are  four  times  as 
many  WOODBOSS  saws  in  Norway  today,  as  all  other 
makes  combined. 


MOTOR,  4  H.P.  one  cylin¬ 
der,  two  cycle  air  cooled. 
Cutting  bars,  14  -  20  -  26 
inches.  Wgt.  Complete 
with  bar  and  chain  37  lbs. 


EVERY  SAW  GUARANTEED 


POWER  MACHINERY’S  light.  sturdy  one-man  saw  that 
is  past  the  “bug”  stage.  Whether  it’s  Falling,  Bucking. 
Limbing,  or  Undercutting  this  time  proven  machine  can 
triple  your  production. 


WRITE 


POWER  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  INC. 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT 


101 


St  BOSTON 

POULTRY  SHOW 


The  Oldest  and  the  Newest 

JANUARY 

19-20-21-22-23 

PAUL  IVES 

Chairman  of  the  Show  Committee 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY. 
PUlLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS 
Immediate  or  tuture  shipments.  Thousands  hatching 
every  Monoay  end  Thursday  all  fall  and  winter.  Write 
today  for  price  list. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES.  DEPT.  AA 
MT.  HEALTHY.  OHIO 


Book  Your  Chicks  Now  for 

FALL  DELIVERY 

Turkey  Poults  December  1  on 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

R.  No.  1,  EPHRATA,  Pa. 


Babcock's  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs.  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 


V/lNNER 

WORLD’S  CONTEST 

record  for 
all  creeds 


HIGHEST' 

leghorn 

PEN 

in  1947 


ORDEr.  CHICKS  now  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg- 
1  horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
iR.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
[Rocks.  Air  shipments  any- 
[where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.  I.  and  Cross  breds. 


£9ck 


qeisiet 3 


LIVE-PAYl 
CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  flJP.K  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  ,3'ups.  A-  Tliur.  Write  for  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER'S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 

White  Leghorns  .  *12.00  *22.00  *5.00 

SUPER  MATED  WH.  LEG .  13.00  24.00  5.00 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks  . 15.00  22.00  15.00 

AAA  Rock  (lamp.  Cross  .  10.00  24.00  18.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  18.00  24.00  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed  *12.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$11.  Cash  or  C.O.IJ.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


I 

I 


WHITLOCK 


$ 


18 


PER 

100 


BABY 

CHICK* 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  Irom  Our  Own  Breeders 
1 00c/r  State  tested  (BWD  Iree)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN'S  ROCKS  tamous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combinatio' 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
send  tor  FREE  Circular 

| W E  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
1  GRADE  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICf 

8 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 

L  SONS,  INC. 


OtM 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


CUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT- BRED 

PULLETS 


Ages  up  to  ready  to  lay.  October  and 
November  shioment.  Also  started  chicks 
and  capons. 

U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red 
White  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  sex-links. 


Write  for  circular  —  Established  J920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York 


PROFITS  NOT  PROMISES 

Wt  would  like  to  write  you  a  personal  letter  telling 
why  Ball  chicks  have  a  fine  reputation  for  profits  with 
poultrymen.  Send  us  a  card  today. 

Red  Rocks.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds 
N.Y.-U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Passed 

BALL  HATCHERY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FAIRPORT  CHICKS 

Husky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  R  l.  Reds,  New 
Hampshires,  Rock -Red  and  lied  Rock  drosses  Only 
$18.!K'  per  ion — order  today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


Running  Water  for  Hen*  in 
WINTER  WEATHER^™;- 


MANY  Northeastern  poultrymen  are 
using  the  running  water  systems 
in  their  poultry  houses  all  winter  long, 
regardless  of  the  temperature,  by  at¬ 
taching  electric  heating  cable  to  the 
water  pipes.  The  combination  of  elec¬ 
tric  heating  cable  to  prevent  the  pipes 
from  freezing  and  automatic  fountains 
insures  an  automatic  water  supply  the 
year  around.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water 
in  the  laying  pens  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  maintaining  winter  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

Heating  Cable 

The  heating  cable  was  originally  de¬ 
veloped  for  heating  the  soil  in  hotbeds 


length.  Shorter  lengths  cause  the  cable 
to  become  overheated  and  destroyed. 

A  single  strand  of  heating  cable  60 
feet  long  produces  6%  watts  of  heat 
per  foot  of  pipe  when  connected  to  a 
115  volt  circuit  and  this  is  ample  for 
many  poultry  houses.  With  90  feet  of 
single  strand  cable,  3  watts  per  foot 
of  pipe  are  consumed  and  this  usually 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  insulated  pipes 
from  freezing  in  a  tightly  constructed 
house. 

Some  poultrymen  find  it  easier  to  in¬ 
stall  two  strands  of  heating  cable  on 
the  pipe,  because  both  ends  of  the 
heating  cable  can  be  connected  to  the 
electric  circuit  at  the  same  location. 
A  convenient  method  is  to  attach  both 
ends  of  the  cable  to  a  2- 
prong  electric  plug  and 
then  plug  into  a  convenient 


Left,  a  double  convenience 
outlet  into  which  is  plugged 
a  heavy  duty  outlet  plug 
connected  to  both  ends  of  a 
2-strand  heating  cable  cir¬ 
cuit.  The  second  outlet  can 
be  used  for  another  appli¬ 
ance.  The  black  box  is  the 
thermostat  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  control  knob  on 
the  bottom  and  the  small 
tube  running  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  thermostat  to 
the  expansion  bulb  (not 
shown)  on  the  water  pipe. 
The  insulated  cover  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pipe  to 
show  the  2-strand  heating 
cable  installation  on  the 
pipe. 


and  is  commonly  known  as  “soil  heat¬ 
ing  cable.”  As  developed  for  hotbed 
use,  the  cable  consists  of  an  inner  wire 
that  becomes  heated  when  it  is  con¬ 
nected  to  an  electric  circuit,  a  layer 
of  insulation  and  an  outside  lead  sheath 
or  covering.  Recently,  heating  cable 
with  a  plastic  insulating  coat  and  no 
lead  covering  has  been  developed  pri¬ 
marily  for  water  pipe  protection. 

The  heating  cable  covering  is  both 
flexible  and  waterproof,  and  can  be 
attached  directly  to  the  pipes,  running 
it  parallel  and  taping  it  to  the  pipe 
at  not  more  than  3  or  4  foot  intervals. 
Every  foot  of  pipe  in  locations  that  are 
subject  to  freezing  must  have  heating 
cable  attached  and  there  must  be  a 


outlet.  When  2  strands  are  taped  to 
the  water  pipe,  the  total  length  of 
heating  cable  can  be  greater,  up  to  125 
feet  for  a  115  volt  circuit  or  up  to  240 
feet  for  a  230  volt  circuit. 

Many  county  agricultural  agents, 
electric  power  company  rural  service 
men  or  local  electricians  have  had  suf¬ 
ficient  experience  with  heating  cable 
installations  so  that  they  are  compe¬ 
tent  to  give  advice  about  its  use. 

Insulation  of  I  lie  Pipes 

After  the  heating  cable  is  attached 
to  the  water  pipes,  both  the  cable  and 
the  pipes  should  be  covered  with  in¬ 
sulating  material  to  prevent  loss  ot 
heat.  Asbestos  air  cell  insulation,  the 


Water  pipes  protected  from 
freezing  by  electric  heoting 
cable.  The  insulated  cover¬ 
ing  is  not  yet  in  place  on 
the  pipes.  This  system  is  en¬ 
tirely  automatic,  with  a 
float  valve  to  maintain  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh 
water  in  the  drinking  pan, 
and  a  drain  (a  continuation 
of  the  metal  conductor  pipe) 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
to  catch  the  drippings  and 
the  waste  water  when  the 
pan  is  cleaned.  There  is 
very  little  wet  litter  around 
this  fountain. 


loop  of  cable  around  each  faucet,  auto¬ 
matic  valve  or  other  outlet. 

Loiij^lli  of  Cable 

A  single  strand  of  lead  sheath  cable 
attached  to  the  pipe  must  be  used  in 
lengths  of  from  60  to  90  feet  for  a  115 
volt  circuit,  or  from  f120  to  180  feet 
for  a  230  volt  circuit.  Greater  lengths 
will  reduce  the  heat  output  per  foot 
of  cable  length.  Cable  shorter  than  60 
feet  for  a  115  volt  circuit  or  shorter 
than  120  feet  for  a  230  volt  circuit 
must  not  be  used  unless  the  manufac¬ 
turer  specifies  a  shorter  minimum 


type  commonly  used  to  insulate  hot 
water  or  steam  heating  pipes,  makes 
an  excellent  covering.  It  should  be  used 
one  size  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe  to  give  room  for  the  heating  cable. 

In  addition  to  the  insulation  on  the 
pipes,  all  faucets,  automatic  float 
valves,  other  outlets,  elbows  and  tees 
must  be  covered  with  a  mixture  of  2 
parts  asbestos  cement  and  1  part  port- 
land  cement.  Asbestos  cement  can  be 
obtained  from  any  plumber. 

A  thermostat  placed  in  the  coldest 
area  along  the  pipes  and  set  to  turn 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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BUILD  ’EM  UP. . . 

for  Freshening 

Calving  month  is  the  critical  period  of 
the  cow’s  year  ...  a  time  to  keep  ap¬ 
petite  and  digestion  tuned  up  and  bod¬ 
ily  functions  at  peak  vitality  to  stand 
the  extra  shock  of  calf-birth.  KOW- 
KARE  supplies  tonic  drugs,  extra  sup¬ 
plies  of  minerals  and  vitamin  D  to 
promote  reproductive  vigor.  Give  Kow- 
Kare  to  every  freshening  cow;  and  to 
cows  off-feed,  run  down,  not  keeping 
up  in  milk.  Besides  regular  two  sizes, 
a  new  50  lb.  bulk  drum  for  large-herd 
users,  at  important  saving.  Send  for 
FREE  COW  BOOK,  with  grain-mix 
formulae  for  each  area. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Dept.  12  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


0  A  NEW  SELF  -  STARTING 

0/\.LiIli  ELECTRIC  GENERATORS 
Four  cyl.  Hercules  Engine.  Hobart  Generator. 
120  volt,  2.5KW.  Single  Phase,  A.C.  Perfect 
for  Winter  Emergencies;  will  efficiently  oper¬ 
ate  Lighting,  water  pumping,  refrigeration, 
and/or  freezing  systems  combined.  Excellent 
for  milking  machines.  Ideal  for  farm  homes. 

FRED  MAYER 

P.O.  Box  F,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


I  have  heard  that  stumps  can  be  rotted 
by  boring  a  hole  in  them  and  putting 
saltpeter  in  the  hole.  Is  this  a  fact  and, 
if  so,  exactly  how  should  the  job  be  per¬ 
formed? 

For  some  reason  or  other  this  ques¬ 
tion  comes  up  frequentlj',  so  just  to 
make  sure  that  I  wasn’t  behind  the 
times  I  checked  with  our  chemistry 
department  and  I  was  told  that  the 
statement  is  not  correct. 

Under  properly  controlled  conditions 
and  in  the  hands  of  experienced  people, 
it  would  be  possible  to  disintegrate  the 
stump  to  some  extent,  but  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  stump  can  be  so  easily 
destroyed.  In  fact,  the  use  of  many 
salts  and  acids  in  connection  with  kill¬ 
ing  or  destroying  stumps  is  very  dang¬ 
erous  both  to  man  and  animals,  as  well 
as  costly,  and  the  conditions  of  use 
must  be  carefully  controlled  if  any  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  obtained  at  all.  Rain 
and  moisture  will  destroy  the  effective 
results  of  much  of  this  material. 

If  stumps  are  to  be  cleared  from  the 
ground  and  gotten  rid  of,  you  will  find 
it  much  more  practical  to  use  dynamite 
— or  a  bulldozer  or  stump  puller — than 
to  try 1  to  destroy  them  with  acids  or 
salts.  —  Professor  R.  J.  Hoyle,  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry. 

What  is  the  value  of  potatoes  as  feed 
for  dairy  cows? 

From  400  to  450  pounds  of  potatoes 
are  about  equal  to  100  pounds  of  grain 
in  digestible  nutrients.  Potatoes  can  be 
fed  up  to  about  35  pounds  per  cow  per 
day,  and  to  that  extent  can  replace  all 
or  part  of  the  corn  silage.  Compared 
to  hay,  it  takes  about  300  pounds  of 
potatoes  to  contain  as  much  food  value 
as  100  pounds  of  good  hay. 

How  much  grain  should  a  dry  cow  get 
in  order  to  build  up  her  weight  before 
freshening? 

In  addition  to  all  the  good  roughage 
a  cow  can  eat,  she  will  make  good  use 
of  5  or  6  pounds  of  grain  daily  during 
the  fitting  period.  It  is  generally  ack¬ 
nowledged  that  returns  from  grain  fed 
to  cows  when  they  are  dry  will  give 
as  good  or  better  profits  as  grain  fed 
while  they  are  producing  milk. 

Do  extra  teats  on  a  heifer  indicate  that 
she  will  be  a  good  cow?  Should  they  be 
removed? 

The  idea  that  a  heifer  with  extra 
teats  will  grow  into  a  superior  cow  is 
not  based  on  fact.  Where  present,  they 
can  easily  be  removed  before  the  heifer 
is  a  year  old.  Apply  iodine  or  any  good 
disinfectant  and  clip  them  off  with 
sharp  scissors. 

—  A.  A.  — 


HEAVY  WORK  VESTS 

Factory  to  You  Saves  Money 

Warm,  full  cut,  WOVEN  mixed  Wool, 

HEAVY  KNIT  WOOL  INTERLIN¬ 
ING.  Taped  seams.  Large  pockets. 

Large  Snap  Buttons.  Silvertone  (dark 
Grey  or  Brown).  Amazing  value. .  .$4. 

Heavy  Melton  Vest,  NAVY  BLUE, 
no  interlining  $3.50.  Send  M.O.  with 
size.  No  C.O.D.’s  please.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  FREE:  Folder  showing 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Sweaters  and  Vests 
Plus  sample  fabrics. 

Van  Brocklen  &  Son,  Dept.  A,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

Delivered  at  your  door.  We  pay  postage. 
Standard  authors,  new  books,  popular  edi¬ 
tions,  fiction,  reference,  medical,  mechanic 
cal,  children’s  books,  etc.  Guaranteed  sav¬ 
ings.  Send  for  Clarkson’s  1949  catalog. 

C  n  C  C  Write  for  our  grreat  illustrated  book 
■  ■tk  E  E  catalog:.  A  short  course  in  literature. 
The  buying:  guide  of  300,000  book  lovers.  The 
answer  to  your  Christinas  grift  problem.  Free  if 
you  write  now— today! 

CLARKSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Dept.  AC8,  1257 So. Wabash Ave.v Chicago, III. 
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LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
oay  and  night — at  work  and 
?tplay — or  1 1  costs  you  N  OTH- 
ING!  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
heat- fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sen!  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
S°t  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
ffee  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  201-B  State  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


RUNNING  WATER  FOR 
HENS  IN  WINTER 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
on  at  40°  will  turn  on  the  current  be¬ 
fore  the  temperature  drops  to  the 
danger  point.  It  also  turns  the  current 
off  when  protection  is  no  longer  needed, 
thus  making  the  system  entirely  auto¬ 
matic.  A  thermostat  with  an  expan¬ 
sion  bulb  that  can  be  attached  directly 
to  the  pipe  through  an  opening  in  the 
insulation  cover  is  affected  by  both 
the  air  temperature  and  by  the  pipe 
temperature.  This  installation  makes 
the  thermostat  more  sensitive  to  tem¬ 
perature  changes  than  if  it  were 
affected  by  either  the  air  temperature 
or  by  the  water  temperature  alone. 

Where  To  Huy 

Many  electrical  contractors  or  appli¬ 
ance  stores  can  obtain  heating  cable 
and  thermostats  for  their  customers. 
The  local  rural  service  representative 
of  the  electric  power  company  or  the 
electric  power  cooperative  can  also 
assist  poultrymen  in  locating  a  source 
of  supply  for  this  equipment. 


NOVEMBER  SUGGESTIONS 

Production  slumps  when  cows 
are  out  in  the  cold  and  rain. 
Give  them  warm  shelter  during 
bad  weather. 


FOR  DAIRY  FARMERS: 

Colder  weather  doesn’t  elimi¬ 
nate  the  danger  of  milk  losses. 
Proper  sanitation  and  quick 
cooling  are  necessary. 


breed 


for  better 
winter  production! 


On  the  best-managed  dairy 
farms,  fall  freshening  and 
winter  feeding  programs  are 
highly  important  practices. 
Plan  now  to  breed  your  heifers 
to  freshen  next  fall.  You’ll  get 
two  flush  seasons — and  more 
uniform  production  through¬ 
out  the  year.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  good  dairy  sire  inves¬ 
tigate  artificial  insemination. 


The  best  winter  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  on  two  simple 
factors.  First,  the  quality  of 
your  roughage  —  don’t  over¬ 
estimate  it.  The  poorer  the 
roughage  the  more  grain  and 
protein  supplement  your  cows 
will  need.  Second,  base  supple¬ 
mentary  feeding  on  each  cow’s 
production  record.  Give  the 
better  producers  more  grain. 


Accurate  records  will  help  you  make  more 
money.  A  simple  chart  can  tell  you  at  a 
glance  which  cows  are  the  better  producers — 
will  serve  as  a  guide  in  determining  feed 
rations  and  herd  replacements. 


The  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
America  is  2%  million  less  than 
in  1945.  Yet  we  have  10  million 
more  babies!  And  more  adults, 
too,  needing  milk  and  dairy 
products. 

The  ivise  dairyman  is  keeping 
his  cows,  adding  replacement 
heifers  and  calves  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  growing  market.  The 
milk-feed  price  ratio  is  becoming  in¬ 


creasingly  favorable.  Your  County 
Agent  or  dairy  field  service  man 
can  help  you  plan  your  farm  oper¬ 
ation  for  more  efficient  production 
of  quality  milk  .  .  .  and  more  milk 
per  acre. 

We  invite  you  to  use  our  nation¬ 
wide  facilities  for  marketing  your 
milk  under  brand  names  that 
merit  —  and  enjoy  —  the  highest 
public  confidence. 


Sheffield  Farms  Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp.  Rieck-Mc Junkin  Dairy  Co. 

Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co.  Kraft  Foods  Company 

Western  Maryland  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 
Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  •/,  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Sena  advertising-  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box.  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Dec. 

4  Issue .  _  _ 

.  Closes  Nov  JO 

Dec. 

18  Issue . 

...  Closes  Dec.  4 

Jon. 

1  Issue _ 

...  Closes  Dec.  18 

HOLST EUS 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


Dili  I  c  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
uu LLJ  tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeder 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  for  sale  Car- 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from  high 
reeord  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R.  a.  Sovereign  Prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON  Fort  Plain,  New  York 

FRESH  and  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first  calf 
Heifers.  Also  registered  and  Grade  Canadian  Holsteins, 
mostly  calmood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged.  We  de¬ 
liver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address. 

TUTTLE  FARMS  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner 


GUERNSEY 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  Nov.  1947.  Dam,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  140  A.  R.  daugh¬ 
ters  including  2  World  Record  daughters, 
made  8032M  424F  Sr.  2  305C  2x.  Sire  is  a 
son  of  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta  607F  Jr.  3, 
Excellent,  with  4  Excellent  daughters.  An  out¬ 
standing  combination  of  blood  lines  for  both 
type  and  production.  Also  a  few  choice  heif¬ 
ers.  Full  information  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  Eight  registered,  three  grade  Guernsey 
cows,  young  several  fresh,  others  due  thru  the  winter, 
hlood  tested.  Selection  permitted.  Tel.  7385. 

CLARENCE  BARBER  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR  SALE:  2  heifers,  7  &  8  mos.  old.  4  bulls,  6  &  7 
mos.  old.  Registered,  T.B.  tested,  'accredited.  Grand 
Sire  Sycamore  Napoleon. 

PAUL  F.  BARTGES  Aaronsburg,  Pa. 

THREE  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  „f  Penshurst 
and  Strathglass  breeding.  Send  for  Sale  List. 
Priced  to  sell. 

GOULD  DALE  FARM 
Siouth  Kortright,  New  York 


JERSEY 


FOR  SALE:  2  Jersey  Bulls  —  Full  Brothers  —  Born 
Dec.  18,  1 846  &  Dec.  15,  1947.  Sired  by  our  former 
Herd  Sire  Raleigh  Fox  Vol.  Baronet — recently  proved 
with  887  lb.  milk  increase  and  52  lb.  B.F.  on  first 
5  daughters  averaging  8935  lb.  M,  5.529-493  lb.  B.F. 
“Foxy”  recently  selected  for  artificial  broedinp  by 
Wisconsin  Scientific  Breeding  Institute  on  basis  of  his 
outstanding  proof.  Dam  of  these  bulls  is  our  “Freckles” 
with  2  Very  good  records.  She,  her  dam,  and  granddam 
are  all  over  500  lb.  B.F.  on  mature  basis  on  all  rec¬ 
ords.  Several  generations  of  proved  sires,  good  type  & 
good  cow  family.  Both  splendid  individuals,  well  grown, 
priced  reasonably.  GEORGE  A.  BECKWITH.  Ludlow- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Ballston  Spa,  New  York  Tel.  436-J1 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 
E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed,  no 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 

FOR  SALE:  High  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 

FOR  SALE:  ISO  head  of  blood  tested  fresh  and 
forward  first  calf  heifers.  Weighing  from  900  to 
1200  pounds.  Phone  5531  or  6791. 

J.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

TOP  DAIRY  CATTLE — 300  head  to  choose  from  in¬ 
cluding  choice  first  and  second  calf  heifers  and  heavy 
producing  cows.  Free  delivery  and  GUARANTEED 
R  ETEST. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.  ,  Hobart,  New  York 
Phone  Hobart  6471  or  5631 

|  ABERDEEN-  ANGUS  | 

FARMSTEAD  ANGUS  HERD  FOR  SALE 

Founded  in  1920  from  good  breeders.  Main¬ 
tained  with  excellent  herd  bulls.  11  cows,  4 
two-year  olds,  5  yearlings,  11  calves,  1  year¬ 
ling  bull,  1  herd  sire  by  Clayton  Taylor's 
Wheatland  bull.  All  others  are  Briardiff  sires. 
A  good  clean  herd  at  reasonable  prices.  I  am 
planning  to  retire  from  farming. 

FRANK  S.  HAYDEN,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Will  sell  part  or  entire  herd  of  22 
Reg.  Angus.  Including  18  females,  13  cows 
from  2  to  4  year  old.  Some  calves  by  side, 
all  calfhood  vaccinated.  Herd  Sire  out  of 
Black  Capper  2nd  of  Globe  Hill.  The  bull  that 
Cornell  University  used  successfully.  This  is  a 
nice  herd  priced  reasonably,  on  farm  at 
Almond,  N.  Y.  Write  or  Call.  Phone  1 505-M. 
R.  H.  MARTIN  86  Hill  St.,  Horned,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  A  registered  Aberdcen-Angus  bull 
of  very  excellent  tyoe.  Age  16  months,  "En¬ 
chantress'  Blue  Ribbon."  Phone  46F4. 

JOHN  D.  TURREL  Attica,  N.  Y. 


|  HEREFORDS 

POULTRY 

FOR  SALE:  30  Hereford  Cows  (Purebred  not  registered) 

3  to  7  years  of  aye  All  bred  to  drop  calves  by  June 
of  1949  by  our  herd  bull  HF  Bright  Domino  2D. 

W.  B.  PETRIN,  Mgr.  Diamond  P.  Stock  Farms 

Blairstown,  New  Jersey 

RICHQUALITY  LEGRHE°SRNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Larqes* 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

|  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Registered  Females,  Various  Ages. 
HORACE  E.  WIDGER  and  SONS 
Spencerport,  New  York 

Bobcock  White  Leghorns  are  bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

All  large  healthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating. 
Chester  Whites,  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross 
or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  8  to  9  weeks 
old  $10.00  ea.,  12  wks.  old  $15.00  ea.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  It  you  want  pigs  vaccinared  it 
is  75c  extra  for  each.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX 

44  Arlington  Rd.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Dryden  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK 

PIGS,  WELL  BRED  STOCK 

Chesters,  Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester- 
Poland  crosses.  6  to  7  wks.  $10.00,  8  wks. 
$12.00.  Inoculation  if  desired  $1.00  extra. 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.F.D.  229  —  —  —  —  Maynard,  Mass. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A.  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

30  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
ready  now.  80  Baby  Pigs.  Pure  Breds. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN 

Vincentown,  New  Jersey 

VANCREST  New  Hampshires 

Again  Proven  Egg  and  Meat  Producers 

High  Hamp  pen  at  Storrs  1947-48.  4th  place 
1948  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow.  Backed  by 
years  of  egg  contest  winnings  and  progeny- 
test  breeding.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Also  Ham-Rock  (Sex-Link)  Cross 

VANCREST  FARM,  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  choice  8  week  old  Yorkshire  pigs,  either 
sex.  Price  $20.00  each.  Sired  by  a  Canadian  bred  boar 
of  prize  winning  strain. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  Spring  Boars,  also  8-10 
weeks  old  Boars.  Sow  pigs  sired  by  Master  Latch 
Grand  Champion  Boar  at  Tompkins  County  Fair. 

Bonnie  View  Farm  A.  G.  Sinscbaugh 

Ithaca,  New  York 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE -THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

BOX  C  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Yorkshire  Hogs.  Spring  pigs  also  8-10 
weeks  old  hoars.  Sired  by  Eastern  Grand  Champion 
boar,  “Sprinadale  Beau.” 

SPRINGDALE  FARM  R.  J.  D'AMATO 

Nortn  Agawam,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  PIGS 

Young  Gilts  and  Boars 

C.  CORNISH  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER  White  Leghorns 

Established  1921.  Famous  for  their  hardi¬ 
ness  and  high  production. 

Write  for  price  list. 

Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son 
West  Shokan  Rte.  2,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  breeding  &  show  boar.  Berlin 
Grenadier  No.  591735  whose  dam  was  Champion  at 
Van  Wert  in  1946.  He  is  big,  smooth  &  sound.  Priced 
to  sell.  MRS.  FLO  S.  HUTCHISON 

Route  No.  1,  Box  84  Berlin,  N.  J. 

SHEEP 

BULKLEY’S 

Production  and  Profit  for  You! 

Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list.  Pedigreed  Stock  Avail¬ 
able. 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS, 
Odessa,  Department  AA  Phone  30-W  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Pure-bred  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes. 
We  are  ottering  some  yearling  and  two  year  old  extra 
fine  quality  Shropshire  Rams,  also  few  yearling  Ewes. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

KARAKUL  EWES  and  rams  from  registered 
flock  established  over  30  years. 

KARAKUL  FUR  SHEEP  FARMS 
Fayetteville,  New  York 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS  11,000  LAYERS 

Performance  Proven  on  the  farms  of  our 
customers.  Write  for  illustrated  circular. 

WALTER  S.  RICH 

Phone  Hobart  5281  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

CORRIEDALES 

Large  yearling  rams  sired  by  our  206  lb.  stud 
ram  who  sheared  23. 5  lbs.  spring  '48.  Write 
or  come  pick  one  out. 

B.  GORDON  BRACE  Albion,  New  York 

REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS 

Choice  selected  yearlings  of  the  right  type 
and  best  of  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY 

West  Hill,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

SINCE  1912  we  have  selected  and  bred  our  White 
Leghorns  for  Livability  and  production  of  high  quality 
large  white  eggs.  Never  a  pullorum  reactor  on  the  farm. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  New  York 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearling  rams  sired  by 
230  pounu  first  prize  ram  at  Ohio  State  Show.  Well 
grown,  thrifty  rams  with  heavy  fleeces.  Also  two  good 
Oxford  yearling  rams.  Come  and  nee  them. 

VAN  VLEET  BROSw  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder 

BOX  A.  E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Corriedale  Rams,  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  bull  of  service  age.  Phone  655R 

R.  L.  ACOMB  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

CORRIEDALE  RAMS, 

EWES  and  LAMBS 

J.  H.  Whitmore  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire’s.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock- Red  and  Sex- 
linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

GERALD  BOICE  BOX  A  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  purebred  French  Alpine  does 
and  two  doe  kids,  6  mos.  old.  Best  blood 
lines. 

ROCKWIN  FARM  Barre,  Mass. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK 

1  5X7  | 

FOR  SALE  Second  Cutting  Alfalfa,  Straw. 
H.  K.  JARVIS,  Box  108  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Fayetteville  391 

|  HAMSTERS 

FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn  baled, 
all  grades,  will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by 
rail.  Subject  to  your  inspection. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN  Tel.  47-282 

R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Raise  Golden  Hamsters  fastest  breeding  ani¬ 
mal  known.  Large  profits.  Laboratories  use 
thousands.  Breeding  pairs  $3.00.  Get  started 
now  and  be  independent. 

VIOLET  M.  CASTER,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 


ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPPIES 
Real  "Sour  Mugs."  Two  males  left.  These 
puppies  are  darlings. 

B.  C.  TODD,  SUNSET  FARM 
Fleischmanns,  —  —  New  York 

SPRINGER  SPANIELS  puppies-young  dogs  ready  to 
hunt.  Be  proud — own  a  good  Springer.  Ideal  in  home, 
perfection  in  field.  Reasonable,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LUETTGENS  R.D.  1  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

2  WELL  BRED  Airedale  Male  Puppies.  2V, 
months  old.  $20.00  each. 

S.  R.  SHAPLEY  Ellis  Hollow  Road 

R.  D.  2  Ithaca,  New  York 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  special,  my  first  offering.  Golden 
honeys.  Sweet  show  type,  affectionate.  Perfect  shadings 
and  markings.  Truly  eye  catching  puppies.  Pedigreed 
and  AKC  Ele.  Sorry  only  this  one  litter.  Self  addressed 
envelope  please. 

RALPH  H.  CARVER  West  Leyden.  N.  Y. 


GROWN  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  male  A.K.C.  oaners: 
grown  shepherd  male  cow  dog  $15.00.  German  Shepherd 
pups,  trained  coon  hounds,  fox  hounds  and  rabbit 
hounds,  trained  female  beagle  $20.00.  Extra  good  rabbit 
and  hare  hound  $50.00. 

JOHN  BILECKI,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE:  24  inch  Stone  Flour  Mill,  also  Stover 
No.  40  Corn  on  Cob  Mill.  One  600  gal.  portable  gas 
tank,  one  2  Ton  1924  Garford  Truck. 

FRANCIS  W.  FAY,  Norfolk,  Moss. 

TWO  No.  46  BUCKEYE  incubators  with  auto¬ 
matic  humidifiers,  perfect  condition. 

W.  D.  TIMERMAN 

Bradley  St.  Road  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

|  EMPLOYMENT  | 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  G.  L.  F. 

G.L.F.  is  in  need  of  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty-five.  Farm  background 
and  at  least  a  high  school  ediftation,  to  train 
for  Assistant  Managers  and  Managers.  For 
further  details  write  to 

S.  G.  TARBELL 

G.L.F.  Office  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York 


MARRIED  MAN  with  small  family  for  work  in 
calf  barn,  pure  bred  Jerseys.  No  milking. 
Wife  to  board  two  or  three  men.  Modern 
house  on  bus  line  close  to  town.  An  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  right  people  to  save 
money  as  we  furnish  food,  lights,  heat  etc. 
Could  use  man  with  qrown  son  to  work  in 
barns  as  relief  man.  Personal  interview 
essential. 

RANDLEIGH  FARM  Lockport,  New  York 


DAIRYMAN  on  modern  Holstein  farm  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Small  family,  preferably  with 
full-time  working  son.  We  need  a  good  milk¬ 
er,  experienced  with  livestock  and  genera! 
farming  who  is  able  to  take  responsibility 
Good  wages,  future,  and  attractive  tenant 
house  with  modern  conveniences.  Single  man 
also  needed.  State  qualifications. 

GEORGE  B.  CORBY  Honeoye  Foils,  N.  Y. 

UCI  D  U/AMTCn  We  can  use  a  ,ew  000,1  h!,nrt 
“K— ■  nHITICU—  milkers,  single  or  married 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’"  Largest  Herd  »* 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS 


VETERAN,  married,  seeks  position  as  herdsman  and 
outside  work,  under  The  Farm  Training  Program. 
Have  6  yrs.  experience  on  the  farm.  Later  would  like 
work  on  a  share  cropping  basis.  Call  anytime. 

MERRILL  STEGEN 

251  Orient  Way  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN —  with  successful  record  over  a  period 
of  years,  to  handle  dairy  herd  of  90  milk  cows  and 
80  young  stock.  Salary  open.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Located  in  Columbia  County,  New  York 
Please  forward  all  responses  to  GEORGE  H.  BEACH, 
Falling  Waters  Farms  Chatham,  New  York 

FARM  HELP  WANTED— We  are  interested  in  finding 
reliable  tenant  men  for  both  dairy  &  fruit  farms.  We 
have  several  farms  under  our  management  &  must  have 
responsible  tenants.  Write,  giving  full  details  of  familv. 
references  &  location  desired. 

ORBAKER  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
1175  East  Main  Street  Rochester  9,  N.  Y. 


FARMER— PREFERABLY  MARRIED.  For  pen  sta¬ 
bling  dairy  in  Ulster  County.  Two-man  Farm.  Must 
know  machinery.  Wages  $175.  Plus  good  house.  Write 
Box  514-0 

c/o  American  Aqriculturist.  Ithaca,  New  York 

|  REAL  ESTATE  | 

FARM  FOR  SALE  —  50  acres  located  on  main  route 
4  miles  from  Bath.  N.  Y.,  population  5,000.  Convenient 
to  schools,  churches,  stores.  Excellent  location  for 
tourist  home,  truck  gardening.  9-room  house,  electricity, 
running  water,  hath.  36x50  slate  roof  barn,  other  smaller 
buildings.  Land  all  level,  all  tillable.  Immediate  pos¬ 
session.  MRS.  LAWRENCE  WESSELS.  Kanona,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  50  A.  Farm— will  party  who  phoned  for 
particulars,  please  phone  again  because  I  did  not  net 
your  correct  address  and  couldn’t  send  details  asked  toi. 

MRS.  CHARLES  WHITNEY 
R.  D.  I.  Seneca  Falls,  New  York 


SEVENTY  ACRE  dairy  farm  with  limestone  soil.  Com¬ 
plete  with  hay.  silage  and  grain,  all  necessary  tools  ano 
26  head  of  registered  Ayrshires  of  highest  Duality.  u> 
hard  road  2  miles  from  Auburn.  Will  sell  complete 
as  buver  desires.  . 

FLEMING  DALE  FARM  Dunning  Ave.  Roan 

R.  D.  I.  Auburn.  Mow\York 

ADDITIONAL  ADS 
On  Opposite  Page 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


B 


|  R  E  A  K  I  N  G  livestock  prices 
are  receiving  more  publicity 
than  the  actual  dollars  in¬ 
volved.  This  is  good;  it  quiets 
the  public,  takes  the  pres¬ 
sure  off  farmers  and,  politically,  it 
should  please  all  parties. 

Some  call  it  ‘political  expediency’. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA.  N.  Y 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  -  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER — Now 
badly  swollen,  caked,  bag  is  often  normal 

due  to  calving.  Danger  Massaging  with  UD- 
of  chronic  condition  DEROLE  may  get  cows 

UDDEROLE  used  tor  in  production  MUCH 

massaging.  SOONER. 

Satisfaction  Guaran  eed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  Massaging  with 

UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 

8-oz.  tin  $1.00  5-lb.  can  $8.00 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug  and  veter 
inary  supoly  stores.  Or  send  $1  to  Dawnwood  Farms. 
Dept.  AA,  Amenia  N  Y..  and  we  will  send  vou  an 
8-oz.  tin  postpaid 


BRADFORD  COUNTY,  Pa.  DISPERSAL 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16 

80  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  Accredited. 
Bang  Certified,  nearly  all  calfhood  vaccinated,  eligible 
1o  go  anywhere. 

RAYMOND  B  ARNOLD.  Owner,  sells  because  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  his  main  barn.  Sale  on  Route  220,  five  miles 
south  of  ATHENS,  at  Milan,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

An  intensely  bred  Winterthur  herd,  CTA  records  for 
28  years.  34  Fresh  and  Close  Springers:  35  Bred  and 
Open  Heifers;  II  Heifer  Calves.  2  High  Record  Winter¬ 
thur  Herd  Sires.  Sale  starts  at  II  A.M. 

IT’S  A  GREAT  OFFERING 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 


America’s  Fastest  Growing  Dairy  Breed 
LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  4%  MILK 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  and  list  of  breeders 
near  you  with  stock  for  «ale. 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Ass’n.  85  Center  St..  Brandon,  Vt. 


ADDITIONAL  ADS 
From  Opposite  Page 

IIONEY 


HONEY — choice  light  clover  or  golden  wildflower 
honey,  5  ib.  pail  $1.49  postpaid.  6-5  lb.  pails  $6.60. 
Express  charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment. 

L.  F.  DEXTER  1024  Fay  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


FINE  FLAVOR  White  Clover  $10.00  per  60  Ib.  can. 
Clover  Autumn  flowers  mixed,  good  flavor  $9.50.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

J.  G.  BURTIS  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

EVERGREENS:  2  year  old  Scotch  Pine  Seedlings, 
5  to  10  inch,  exceptionally  sturdy  trees, 
$25.00  per  1000 — cash  with  order.  Ready 
For  Fall  or  Spring  delivery.  If  not  wanted 
this  fall  25  %  deposit  will  hold  your  order 
For  spring  delivery.  Limited  quantities. 
Phone  7904 

STRICK  &  ALLYN  CO.  R.  No.  1  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

FAMOUS  INDIAN  RIVER  Tree- Ripened  Fruit.  Buy 
Deluxe  Gift  Packages  from  Grower.  Contains  our 
choicest  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  with  one  pound 
each  guava  jelly,  orange  marmalade,  tropical  honey 
and  paper  shell  pecans.  Holiday  wrappings  with  your 
Sift  card.  Deluxe  55  pound  basket  $8.50,  90  pound  box 
$12.50.  Our  very  best  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines 
assorted  as  specified.  Bushel  55  pounds  $5.50:  Box  90 
Pounds  $8.50.  Express  prepaid  East  of  Mississippi 
River.  Add  15%  West. 

INGRAM  GROVES  Box  15  AA  Rockledge,  Florida 

Like  Good  Pancakes  with  the  ‘Old  Fashioned 
Buckwheat  Flavor?'  They  are  quickly  and 
easilv  made  with  Tvoga  Pancake  Flour.  Write 
‘®r  the  'Tyoge  Story.'  We  sell  direct  from 
Mill  to  You 

DUNHAM  MILLS  Wellsboro.  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

300-400  bushels  of  corn  on  the  cob,  bulk  or 
in  bags. 

SUNSET  LEDGE  FARMS  Warren,  Mass. 


some  ‘a  short  time  packer  raid’,  but  no 
one  in  the  industry  seems  to  think  it  - 
is  permanent  or  a  true  reflection  of 
supply  and  demand.  There  is  this  about 
it:  a  break  always  comes  this  time  of 
year,  for  the  range  country  must  move 
out  before  snow  and  the  East  must 
move  its  livestock  off  grass;  therefore, 
if  there  is  going  to  be  a  flush  time,  it 
is  right  now. 

I  The  facts  seem  to  be  that  even  now, 
with  all  the  meat  products  available, 
they  are  moving  out  of  packers’  hands 
rapidly.  They  are  not  piling  up  any¬ 
where,  and  the  true  reason  for  a  break 
in  livestock  prices  is  not  plain  unless 
it  is  politics  or  an  attempt  for  all  hand¬ 
lers  to  make  more  money. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  livestock 
is  not  moving  onto  farms  or  into  feed 
lots  as  was  anticipated  with  the  abund¬ 
ant  feed  crops  everywhere.  It  is  freely 
predicted  that  after  this  pre-snow 
break,  prices  will  recover  all  they  have 
lost  and  more,  with  a  short  meat  sup¬ 
ply  all  winter. 

Pric-es  Will  Come  Back 

Of  course,  these  predictions  are 
really  only  guesses,  but  many,  many 
dollars  are  involved.  Today  a  livestock 
market  breaks  or  goes  up  two  or  three 
dollars  at  a  crack,  on  a  hundredweight 
basis.  With  the  average  carload  weigh¬ 
ing  20,000  pounds,  this  means  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $400  to  $600  a  car  or  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $20  to  $50  on  a  single  cow  or 
bull.  This  always’  happens  with  high 
prices.  It  makes  a  terrific  gamble  for 
everyone  involved  but  it  is  a  definite 
part  of  the  livestock  game. 

A  good  thing  to  remember  is  that 
livestock  prices  should  not  change  ex¬ 
cept  as  employment  or  the  general 
price  base  changes.  Therefore,  if  there 
is  no  change  in  our  fundamental  econ¬ 
omy,  don’t  market  livestock  on  a 
break;  it  is  sure  to  come  back — it  al¬ 
ways  has.  Never  was  there  a  year  when 
this  psychology  offered  greater  chances 
for  success  than  now.  Every  animal 
you  hold  back  will  put  on  weight  at  a 
cost  to  you  that  is  less  than  it  will 
bring  even  if  this  price  break  should 
prove  to  be  permanent. 

Corn  Is  Good  Property 

I  have  seen  more  corn  and  more  good 
corn  in  the  Northeast  than  ever  before. 
Never  was  it  better  property,  for  never 
have  the  tilings  which  corn  will  pro¬ 
duce  brought  so  much.  Why  anyone 
would  sell  corn  in  a  year  like  this  is 
a  question;  yet  a  good  many  mid-West 
corn  producers  are  not  going  into  feed¬ 
ing  this  year.  Apparently,  they  do  not 
like  the  gamble  involved,  and  with  a 
load  of  feeding  cattle  or  lambs  costing 
about  $5,000  they  simply  are  holding 
what  they  have  made  in  the  last  5  or 
6  good  years  and  are  going  to  sell  corn. 
If  this  proves  correct,  corn  really  will 
be  cheap  as  compared  to  what  it  will 
do. 

Government  price  supports  on  corn 
may  not  function  any  better  than  they 
did  on  hogs,  or  potatoes  with  Canada 
shipping  in  carloads  which  are  selling 
far  below  our  support  price.  Corn  must 
be  stored  to  receive  the  support  price 
and  no  one  seems  to  think  there  is 
storage  space  enough  to  handle  this 
year’s  crop.  Therefore,  if  and  when 
corn  gees  below  the  support  price,  it 
could  be  cheap  and  a  good  buy.  This 
also  gives  the  young  man  or  the  man 
who  is  in  debt  and  is  willing  to  work, 
an  opportunity  this  winter  with  any 
kind  of  livestock  or  poultry  that  is  corn 
consuming.There  is  still  no  substitute 
for  corn  as  a  livestock  feed. 

It  hardly  seems  possible,  but  we  are 
hearing  political  praises  for  O.  P.  A. 
In  order  to  control  things,  you  must 
control  the  men  who  raise,  make,  buy 
and  sell  those  things.  That  means 
everyone  of  us!  I  saw  where  a  South 
American  country  had  put  controls  on 
pigs.  Want  to  bet  they  don’t  have  a 
pork  shortage  and  crazy  prices  inside 
of  two  years  ? 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  OF 

80  Head  REGISTERED  JERSEYS  80  Head 

Owned  by  L.  C.  Ledyard  of  Huntington,  Long  Island 

SALE  HELD  AT  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS.  FAIRGROUNDS 

NOVEMBER  11th  at  10:30  A.  M. 

Because  the  owner  is  called  to  the  west  coast  by  his  business  for  an  indefinite  time 
he  is  selling  one  of  the  best  herds  assembled  in  recent  years  for  which  he  has  paid 
top  prices  and  obtained  the  best  of  the  blood  lines  in  the  East.  Everything  on  the  up 
and  up:  health  records,  and  breeding.  All  facts  made  known  to  buyers.  Daughters  of 
7  Superior  Sires  such  as:  Crystal  Star’s  Oxford  Sultan,  Blonde  Lad’s  Jest,  Sybil  Ash- 
burn  Baronet  Owl,  H.  L.  Toronto  Siegfried,  High  Standard,  Lilac’s  Remus,  B.  F.  Sybil 
Pogis  Surprise.  Animals  bred  by  such  breeders  as  Turner,  High  Lawn,  Brigham, 
Fletchers,  Bassett  Farm,  Indian  Springs  Farm,  Sibley  Farms,  Gilsland  Farm  and  others 
of  note.  Sale  being  held  at  Northampton  in  the  section  where  so  many  of  the  cows 
originated.  Sale  in  the  new  inside  arrangement.  Catalogs  available. 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer  GEORGE  RICKER,  Sales  Mgr. 

Brandon,  Vt.  Groton,  Vt. 


Holstein  Cattle  and  Farm  Auction 


Saturday,  November  13,  1948,  at  1:00  P.M. 


Ten  miles  east  of  Rochester,  New  York.  Three  miles  east  of 
PITTSFORD,  New  York,  on  the  Kreag  Road  which  crosses  Route  31. 


Thirty  high-grade  Holstein  cattle.  17  high  producing  cows.  Several 
fresh.  Excellent  group  of  heifers.  T.  B.  Accredited.  Bangs  vaccinated 
and  negative.  A  real  top  producing  herd  of  cattle.  Artificially  bred. 


Complete  line  of  modern  farm  machinery  including  2  Farmall  tractors, 


and  1  Vz  ton  truck. 


Terms:  Cash 


Harris  Wilcox,  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  New  York  Dean  Russell,  Owner 


Registered  Ayrshire  Cattle  AaNuPc^oRNM 

Thursday,  November  18,  1948,  at  11:00  A.M. 

31/2  miles  northwest  of  WARSAW,  New  York,  on  the  Blockhouse  Road.  24  miles 
south  of  Batavia,  New  York.  Having  sold  our  farm,  must  disperse  this  outstanding 
herd  of: 

40  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

Many  fresh  and  winter  cows  with  records  up  to  13,000  lbs.  milk  and  over  500  lbs.  tat.  The  Canadian 
Record  of  Production  sire  Bonnieshade  Commando  selling,  whose  daughters  as  2  year  olds  are  milking 
up  to  11.017  lbs  of  milk  and  434  lbs.  fat  as  2  year  olds  actual.  17  outstanding  daughters  of  Bonnie¬ 
shade  Commando  selling  in  this  sale.  Daughters  sold  in  Burnside  and  National  sales  this  year.  All  bred 
heifers  in  calf  to  son  of  $7,200.00  Blackwood  Preeminent.  D.H.I.A.  records.  Herd  averaged  9500  lbs. 
milk  and  370  lbs.  fat  M.  E.  last  year.  T.B.  accredited.  Calfhood  vaccinated. 

Complete  line  of  farm  machinery.  FREDERICK  L.  GOHLKE,  Owner 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

Terms:  Cash.  Cattle  sold  under  cover.  Lunch  available  on  grounds.  Catalogs  available 
at  the  sale. 


C.  Scott  DeGolyer  &  Sons  dis per!1 a! 

Tuesday,  November  9,  1948,  at  1:00  P.M. 

At  the  farm  2 V7  miles  southeast  of  CASTILE,  NEW  YORK,  at  the  Castile  entrance  of 
Letchworth  State  Park.  8  miles  south  of  Perry,  New  York. 

50  HEAD  OF  GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

25  registered.  Balance  hi-grade.  Several  fresh  cows  with  calves  by  side.  Many  winter 
freshening  cows.  Herd  established  25  years.  Purebred  sires  used  exclusively.  Herd  arti¬ 
ficially  bred  for  8  years.  D.H.I.A.  and  D.R.C.  records  for  14  years.  T.B.  accredited.  Calf¬ 
hood  vaccinated.  This  dispersal  offers  a  real  opportunity  for  Guernsey  breeders  and 
producers.  Daughters  of  many  noted  Guernsey  sires  in  this  sale.  Herd  examined  by 
veterinarian  day  prior  to  sale. 

C.  SCOTT  DeGOLYER  &  SONS,  Owners 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

Terms:  Cash — Catalogs  available  at  the  sale. 


The  only  horse  that 


Absorbine  now  and  then 


•  Absorbine  is  especially  helpful  in  re¬ 
lieving  windgall,  curb,  thoroughpin  .  .  . 
puffs,  strains  and  bruises.  A  stand-by  for 
50  years  .  .  .  Absorbine  is  used  by  many 
veterinarians.  Does  not  blister  or  remove 
hair.  At  all  druggists  .  .  .  only  $2.50  for 
a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE.. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  13 

Vernon  R.  Ross,  sells  at  his  farm  near  GOWANDA, 
N.  Y.  on  Route  39,  18,  and  62. 

55  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  Accredited, 
blood  tested,  many  Bang  Vaccinated.  30  Fresh  and 
Close  Springers;  7  Spring  Cows;  13  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers;  5  Service-Age  Bulls. 

CTA  records  up  to  over  500  lb.  fat  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  Sale  starts  at  12:30  P.M.,  held  in  large  tent, 
lunch  available.  Circumstances  beyond  owner’s  control 
make  this  an  absolute  dispersal. 

VERNON  R.  ROSS,  Owner,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 
R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.  &  Auct'eer,  Mexico,  N.Y. 


TOP  JERSEY  BULLS 

Our  large  herd  offers  a  wonderful 
selection — Every  dam  is  tested  and 
classified — 13  are  Excellent — Many 
Gold  and  Silver  Medal  winners. 
Two  Excellent  Herd  Sires — One  a 
Superior  Sire  with  daughters  aver* 
aging  517  lbs.  fat. 

BUYING  A  BULL? 

Write  Us  first 

HEAVEN  HILL  FARM 

Lake  Placid,  New  York 


(596)  20 
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For  a  super  -  delicious 
"company  dessert"  try 
this  frosted  ginger  roil 
with  ice  cream  filling. 
See  recipe  on  this  page. 


ly  with  sour  milk  in  which  soda  ha.c 
been  dissolved.  Add  vanilla.  Pour  intc 
two  8-inch  layer  cake  pans.  Bake  25  tc 
SO  minutes  in  a  350-375  degree  oven. 

Peanut  Brittle  Filling 


|OLASSES  has  important 
food  values  because  of  its 
iron  and  calcium  content — 
the  iron  because  it  helps  to 
keep  the  blood  rich  and 
red;  the  calcium  because  the  teeth  and 
bones  of  the  body  must  have  it.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  molasses  is  an  energy-giving 
food — important  where  there  are  active 
children  or  hard-working  folk  to  feed. 
And  not  least  in  importance  is  its  sat¬ 
isfying  flavor! 

Here  are  some  tested  recipes  which 
give  easy  and  palatable  means  of  grat¬ 
ifying  the  family  palate,  besides  yield¬ 
ing  the  needed  iron  and  calcium: 

Chocolate  Molasses  Sirup 

4  squares  (4  oz.)  unsweet.  y2  cup  cocoa 
ened  chocolate  %  cup  boiling  water 

or  I  cup  molasses 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 

Add  chocolate  or  cocoa  to  boiling 
water.  Heat  until  chocolate  is  melted; 
add  molasses;  bring  to  boiling  point; 
cool  and  add  vanilla.  Stir  2  tablespoons 
into  a  glass  of  milk.  Yields  1%  cups  of 
sirup. 

Steamed  Brown  Bread 

2  cups  whole  wheat  flour  I  teaspoon  salt 
I  cup  cornmeal  2  cups  buttermilk 

I'/a  teaspoons  soda  3A  cup  molasses 

I  cup  seeded  raisins 

Sift  together  flour,  cornmeal,  soda 
and  salt.  Combine  milk  and  molasses 


pat  out  %  inch  thick.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
(400  degrees  F.)  15  to  20  minutes.  Cool 
and  cut  in  squares.  Makes  about  4  doz¬ 
en  cookies. 

Indian  Apple  Pudding 

Indian  Pudding  is  one  of  the  oldest 
favorite  molasses  dishes.  Here  it  is  with 
apple  added:  „  . 

2  cups  sliced  apples 

2  cups  milk  '/s  teaspoon  butter 

y2  cup  cornmeal  '/a  teaspoon  salt 

</2  cup  molasses  4  cups  milk 

Boil  the  2  cups  of  milk  and  stir  in 
the  cornmeal.  Then  add  the  sliced  ap¬ 
ples,  molasses,  butter  and  salt.  Mix 
all  together,  then  add  the  4  cups  of 
milk.  Pour  mixture  into  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish  and  bake  in  slow  oven  (250 
degrees  F.)  for  3  hours.  A  clear  amber 
jelly  forms  throughout  when  pudding 
is  cold.  Serve  with  or  without  cream. 
About  8  helpings. 

Molasses  Cocoannt  i’ake 

With  cocoanut  back  on  the  market, 
this  molasses  cocoanut  cake  takes  on 
new  interest: 

y2  cup  butter  l>/2  teaspoons  baking  pow- 

y2  cup  brown  sugar  der 

I  egg  y2  teaspoon  soda 

I  cup  molasses  */2  cup  milk 

2'/3  cups  sifted  cake  flour  I  can  moist  cocoanut, 

'4  teaspoon  salt  cut  with  scissors 

Cream  together  sugar  and  shorten¬ 
ing;  add  egg  and  beat  well.  Mix  in  mo¬ 
lasses.  Sift  together  dry  ingredients  and 


Bi/  GRACE  WATKINS  BECKETT 


and  add  to  dry  ingredients.  Mix  well; 
beat  with  a  spoon  about  40  to  50 
strokes.  Add  raisins,  stirring  in  well. 
Pour  mixture  into  greased  mold,  put 
on  the  cover  and  steam  2  hours.  Yield: 
1  loaf  6  inches  high  and  5  inches  in  di¬ 


ameter. 


Spreads 


The  simplest  one  is  to  cream  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  butter  in  a  teacup,  add  to  it  a 
teaspoon  of  molasses,  stir  well  and 
spread  on  a  slice  of  bread. 

One  that  can  be  made  up  for  quick 
use  for  lunches  or  snacks  is  made  of  1 
cup  butter  creamed  until  soft  and  easy 
to  handle;  add  1  egg  yolk  and  mix  un¬ 
til  smooth;  add  y2  teaspoon  salt  to  1 
cup  molasses  and  add  this  gradually  to 
the  creamed  butter-egg  mixture.  Yolk 
may  be  omitted  but  it  makes  a  smooth¬ 
er  mixture,  besides  adding  food  values. 
Store  the  mixture,  covered,  in  refriger¬ 
ator. 

Still  another  quick  and  easy  spread 
is  a  cup  of  peanut  butter  stirred  well 
with  %  cup  molasses. 


Where  speed  and  quantity  are  neces¬ 
sary,  this  recipe  for  soft  molasses 
cookies  will  be  useful: 


Soft  Molasses  Cookies 

5  to  6  cups  sifted  flour  mixed 
2  teaspoons  baking  soda  \'A  cups  sugar 
2  teaspoons  ginger  I  egg,  slightly  beaten 

Vt  teaspoon  salt  I  cup  molasses 

I  cup  butter  and  lard,  I  cup  sour  milk 

Reserve  one  cup  of  the  flour;  mix 
and  sift  other  dry  ingredients.  Cream 
shortening;  add  sugar  and  cream  until 
light  and  fluffy.  Add  egg  and  beat  well. 
Add  molasses.  Add  flour  alternately 
with  milk,  a  small  amount  at  a  time, 
beating  until  blended  after  each  addi¬ 
tion.  Add  as  much  of  the  sixth  cup  of 
flour  as  is  needed  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Turn  into  greased  shallow  pans  and 


add  alternately  with  milk  to  the  first 
mixture.  Add  cocoanut.  Bake  in  greased 
and  floured  loaf  pan  8x8x2  inches  in 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.)  45 
minutes.  If  desired,  frost  with  orange 
frosting  and  top  with  a  few  orange 
segments.  If  frosted,  this  cake  is  best 
served  the  day  it  is  made  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  frosting. 

Orange  Frosting 

!  cup  sugar  I  teaspoon  grated  orange 

3  tablespoons  cold  water  rind 

1  egg  white,  unbeaten  12  marshmallows,  cut  in 

2  tablespoons  orange  juice  small  pieces 

Mix  first  five  ingredients  in  top  of 
double  boiler.  Place  over  boiling  water 
and  beat  constantly  with  eggbeater  for 


7  minutes  or  until  thick.  Take  from  fire 
and  stir  in  marshmallows.  Spread  on 
cake. 

Molasses  Cake  With  Peanut 
Brittle  Filling 

Molasses  cake  is  an  old  standby  but 
it  takes  on  new  interest  when  filled 
with  peanut  brittle  filling: 

!/j  cup  shortening  'A  teaspoon  salt 

I  cup  sugar  I  teaspoon  baking  powder 

1  egg  %  cup  sour  milk 

3  tablespoons  molasses  I  teaspoon  soda 

2  cups  flour  I  teaspoon  vanilla 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar  togeth¬ 
er.  Add  molasses  and  well  beaten  egg. 
Sift  flour,  measure  and  sift  again  with 
salt  and  baking  powder.  Add  alternate- 


THE  OLD  RED  HEN 


By  Inez  George  Gridley 

In  her  good  brown  dress  and  bright  red  comb 
The  bustling  hen  tidies  up  her  home. 

Scatters  the  litter  and  fluffs  up  her  nest 
And  smooths  the  bright  feathers  on  her  breast. 

She  sings  at  her  work  in  the  pleasantest  way, 
"What  a  beautiful  morning!"  or  "It's  a  great  day." 

When  she  lays  an  egg,  she  shouts  to  the  town, 
"Here's  a  fine  fresh  egg!  Grade  A,  large,  brown!" 

This  motherly  hen  says  fiddlesticks 
To  incubators,  batteries  and  orphan  chicks. 

When  ready  to  set,  in  a  querulous  tone 
She  scolds  and  insists,  "I  want  to  be  alone!" 

Her  motto  is  early  to  bed  and  to  rise. 

Any  dusk  finds  her  roosting  and  closing  her  eyes. 

And  the  sleepiest  sound  you  have  ever  heard 
Is  her  last  little  feathery  goodnight  word. 


1  cup  ground  peanut  brittle  I  cup  whipped  cream  or 

or  candy  whipped  evaporated  milk 

Either  crush  or  grind  peanut  brittle 
or  candy.  Whip  cream  or  evaporated 
milk.  Mix.  Use  for  filling  and  for  frost¬ 
ing  if  desired. 

Raisin  Nut  Bars 

2  cups  sifted  flour  l  up  chopped  raisins  or 

'A  teaspoon  salt  dates 

l>/2  teaspoons  baking  pow-  'A  cup  shortening 
der  y2  cup  sugar 

<A  teaspoon  soda  I  egg,  slightly  beaten 

1  cup  chopped  nuts  y2  cup  molasses 

'/a  cup  milk 

Measure  sifted  flour;  add  salt,  baking 
pdwder  and  soda  and  sift  again.  Add 
other  ingredients  to  the  flour  mixture 
in  the  order  listed.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
spread  thinly  in  a  greased  shallow  pan. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  at  350  degrees 
F.  15  to  20  minutes.  Makes  32  bars, 
3x1%  inches. 

A  dessert  that  takes  a  little  doing 
but  is  well  worth  the  effort  is: 

Ginger  Roll  With  Ieo  Cream 

3  egg  yolks  %  teaspoon  ginger 

2  tablespoons  sugar  Dash  of  cinnamon 

'A  cun  molasses  >/2  toaspoon  salt 

%  eup  sifted  cake  flour  3  egg  whites 

3  cups  ice  cream 

Beat  egg  yolks  until  light;  beat  in 
sugar  and  molasses.  Add  sifted  dry  in¬ 
gredients.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites.  Pour  into  well-greased  and 
wax-paper-lined  14x9  inch  shallow  pan. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees 
F.)  about  12  to  15  minutes.  Do  not 
overbake. 

Cut  around  cake  %  inch  from  edges; 
turn  out  on  clean  towel  coated  with  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar;  remove  paper;  roll  to 
make  roll  about  9  inches  long.  Chill  in 
refrigerator.  Unroll  cake;  spread  with 
ice  cream;  re-roll.  Wrap  and  store  in 
refrigerator  (not  in  freezing  part) 
about  1  hour.  Cut  in  slices  to  serve. 

Confectioner’s  sugar  may  be  dusted 
over  the  top  before  cutting  or  %  cup 
of  confectioner’s  sugar  thinned  with 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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fgpifio-  PURE  MEANS: 

/.  Energy 
2.  Sweetness 
2.  More  Food  Flavor 

4.  Cleanliness 

5.  Full  Value 


Older  folks 
say  it’s 
common 


ALL-VEGETABLE 

LAXATIVE 


sense... 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
2  5c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION, 

GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


s4c  Oca 


By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


Year’s  End 


A  SUNNY  late  fall  day  is  a  precious 
thing  to  me,  something  to  delight 
in,  to  store  in  my  mind  against  the 
coming  winter.  And  I  like  the  late  fall 
tasks,  especially  the  rearranging  of  the 
summer’s  canning  on  the  cellar  shelves 
and  placing  winter  plants  about  the 
house. 

As  I  line  up  the  cans  of  tomato  juice, 
I  wonder  what  we  will  do  with  so 
much.  Lately,  on  cold  days,  we  have 
liked  it  hot  for  a  change,  as  a  hot  drink 
between  meals,  a  between  meals’  snack 
with  crackers,  and  carried  in  a  thermos 
bottle  for  lunches.  Either  hot  or  cold, 
it  should  be  a  protection  against  pre¬ 
vailing  fall  colds. 

In  winter  we  have  no  sunny  window 
that  we  wish  to  give  up  to  plants  that 
require  light,  so  I  content  myself  with 
various  ivies,  a  jade  plant,  a  sanse- 
vieria,  the  plant  called  baby  tears  and 
ferns  on  glass  shelves  in  a  shaded  liv¬ 
ing-room  window.  Philodendron  is  my 
standby  in  bowls  or  jars  about  the 
rooms.  It  roots  easily  in  water  and 
flourishes  either  in  water  or  earth  with 
little  care  and  light. 

I  am  regretting  not  planting  Heav¬ 
enly  Blue  morning  glories  this  year. 
All  summer,  and  especially  before  frost, 
I  like  to  bring  in  tip  end  sprays  that 
are  full  of  buds.  When  put  in  a  sunny 
window,  a  new  flower  will  open  every 
day  for  nearly  two  weeks.  These  bou¬ 
quets  are  nice  to  give  to  someone  who 
is  ill.  Nicotiana  sprays  will  open  a 
new  flower  each  day  in  the  same  way. 

We  have  one  of  those  too  big  farm 
houses,  and  to  save  fuel  in  winter  we 
close  the  double  doors  between  our 
sunny  parlor  and  darker  living-room. 
We  have  long  planned  to  buy  French 
doors,  but  because  of  necessary  height 
they  are  quite  expensive.  Last  fall,  my 
husband  decided  to  use  our  own  doors 
and  had  two  upper  panels  and  the  strip 
between  cut  out  and  glass  put  in.  This 
lightens  our  living-room  and  enables  us 
to  see  the  view  through  the  sunny  par¬ 
lor  windows.  Thus  at  a  cost  of  only 
$16.00  our  winters  are  greatly  cheered. 

—  A.  A.  — 


MOLASSES  TREATS 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
just  enough  warm  water  to  make  it 
spread  may  be  poured  over  the  top. 
Serves  6-8. 


Molasses  Taffy 

2  cups  molasses  2  tablespoons  butter 

I  cup  sugar  I  tablespoon  vinegar 

Flavor  it  dcs'red 

Place  ingredients  in  a  granite  kettle 
and  boil  to  260  degrees  F.  or  until  a 
little  of  the  mixture  dropped  in  cold 
water  becomes  brittle.  Pour  into  a  but¬ 
tered  pan.  When  cool  enough  to  handle, 
pull  until  a  light  color  and  hard.  But¬ 
ter  the  hands  before  pulling. 

Yut  Crunch 

Vt  cup  butter  </x  cup  molasses 

3A  cup  sugar  I  cup  nuts,  chopped 

Melt  butter,  add  sugar  and  bring  to 
boil.  Gradually  add  molasses  in  a  thin 
stream,  stirring  constantly;  continue 
cooking  until  a  small  amount*,  of  sirup 
becomes  very  brittle  when  tested  in  a 
cup  of  cold  water  (300  degrees  F.).  Re¬ 
move  from  heat.  Add  nuts;  pour  onto 
greased  platter  and  spread  in  thin 
sheet.  Break  into  small  pieces  when 
cool.  Yield:  1  pound. 

—  A. A.  — 

PREVENT  STREAKS 

You  will  have  far  fewer  streaks 
when  you  wash  slipcovers  if  you  will 
brush  them  well  inside  and  out  before 
putting  them  into  the  wash  water.  Give 
them  a  thorough  brushing  along  the 
bindings.  There  won’t  be  any  chance 
of  dust  or  dirt  lodging  there  to  streak 
the  minute  they  are  put  into  the  wash. 
— B.  C. 
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You  can  make  your  dining  room  warm  and 
'  inviting,  too,  at  very  low  cost.  Start  your  new 
color  scheme,  with  a  smart  Alexander  Smith 
Floor-Plan  Hug.  Use  it  as  a  guide  in  selecting 
other  colors  for  the  room.  My  new,  free  book, 
‘'Colorama,”  tells  you  how.  Write  for  it. 
Address:  Clara  Dudley,  285  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.  Dept.  AM-6. 


CONTACT  YOUR 

ALEXANDER  SMITH  RUG  AND  CARPET  DEALER 

LISTED  BELOW 


NEW  YORK 

BATH 

James  A.  Fagan 

DRYDEN 

Wayside  Furniture  Store 
Ivan  H.  Spangler,  Owner 

ELMIRA 

Edgcomb’s  Furniture  Corp. 

161  N.  Main  Street 

FORT  PLAIN 

Scholet  Furniture  Store 

GENEVA 

Lynch  Furniture  Co. 
GOWANDA 

Himelein  &  Company 

ITHACA 

Rothschild  Brothers 
153  E.  State  Street 

MIDDLETOWN 

Crawford  Furniture  Company 
12  King  Street 

MORAVIA 
W.  E.  Wade 

OSSINING 

Cartoon’s  Furniture  Store 
25  Spring  Street 

TARRYTOWN 

Cartoon’s  Furniture  Store 
Cor.  Wildey  &  Cortlandt  Sts. 
TRUMANSBURG 

Baldwin  Furniture  Store 
Main  Street 

WATKINS  GLEN 

Elmo  Royce 

CONNECTICUT 

MERIDEN 

Perry  Rug  Co.,  Inc. 

37  Cedar  Street 

TORRINGTON 

The  Floor  Covering  Shop 
Cor.  Water  &  Main  Street 


NEW  JERSEY 

EAST  ORANGE 

Aslanian  Galleries,  Inc. 

535  Central  Avenue 

ELIZABETH 

R.  J.  Goerke  Company 
ENGLEWOOD 

V.  Garapedian  Rug  Co. 

1  Grand  Avenue 

NEWARK 

Rockford  Furniture  Co. 

47  Market  Street 

NEWTON 

Carber’s,  Inc. 

ORANGE 

David  Palons  &  Company 
240  Main  Street 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GENESEE 

Chapman-Burrous,  Inc. 

MAINE 

AUBURN 

Carpet  Center 
108  Court  Street 

LEWISTON 

Atherton  Furniture  Co. 
Lisbon  &  Pine  Streets 

MASSACHUSETTS 

AYER 

Miller  Furniture  Company 
39  West  Main  Street 

TAUNTON 

Rodman’s  Furniture  Store 
86-90  Weir  Street 

RHODE  ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE 

Albert’s  Floor  Covering 
186  Fountain  Street 
Harrison  Furniture  Company 
19  Harrison  Street 


HOME  FASHIONS 


YOUR  OWN  FAVORITE  PHOTO 


Personalize  tins  year  s  Christmas  cards  with  your 
favorite  picture  of  you.  your  children,  your  hom,e-~ 
a  Personal  Message  which  Only  You  Can 

Send  free  sample 

Send  us  any  negative,  and  a  stamp  for  mailing,  lor 
your  own  Chrislmas  Photocard  sample— FREE-  See  how 
beautiful  your  personal  photo  Christmas  cards  can  be 
Then  place  your  order. 

NO  SAMPLES  AFTER  DEC-  4 

Get  your  Christmas  cards  early  this 
year  Order  now— avoid  the  late  rush 
Relax  with  the  knowledge  that  you  will  I 
send  your  friends  a  Christmas  card  | 
which  they  will  save  indefinitely- 


BROOKLINE  46  MASS. 


ON  THIS  YEAR’S  CHRISTMAS  CARD 


FRtE  SAMPLES  •  I007o  VIRGIN  WOOL 

/^KNITTING  YARNS 


Quality  all  wool  hand  knitting 
yarns  at  direct-to-you  LOW 
PRICES.  Send  for  FREE  samples. 
FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  32,  Winchester,  Mass. 


MAKE  SEA  SHELL 

EASTERN  STAR  BROOCH  PIN 

Everything  supplied  to  majse  6  Pins  in  full  colors. 
Easily  made,  full  instructions  with  pictures.  Retail 
value  $12.00.  Cost  of  KIT  $2.00.  Illustrated  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  on  making  Shellcraft  Jewelry  and  Novelties. 
FREE,  with  KIT.  DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIO, 
Dept.  65  BAY  PINES,  FL0RI0A 


(598)  22 
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ONLY 


Hum  •lemp 


GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE 


EXTRA  FEATURES 


Mahogany 

Porcelain 

Enamel 

Finilh 


Convenient 
Feed  Door 


Heavy 
Sturdy 
Cast  Iron 
Grate 


Large  Alh 
Removal 
Door 


Before  you  buy  a  heater, 
let  your  dealer  6how  you 
the  extra  features  you  get 
with  a  Twin-Temp  Heater. 
It’s  designed  to  give  you 
more  heat  at  less  cost  .  .  . 
Write  Knox  Stove  Works,  t 
2022  Ailor  Avenue,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  for  free 
illustrated  folder. 


Circulating 
Haat  Far 
Room  Comfort 


Long 
Firebrick 
Lining 


Coot 
Intake 


Radiant 
Heat  For 
Floor 
Comfort 


COAL  HEATER 


Hoot 

Accelerator 
Speeds  Flow 
Of  Hcot 


Made  By  Makers  Of  The  Famous  Mealmaster  Ranges 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


EAR  NOISES? 


miserable  ear  noises  and  are 
Hard  of  Hearing  due  to  catarrh 
of  the  head,  write  us  NOW  for 
proof  of  the  good  results  our 
simple  home  treatment  has  ac¬ 
complished  for  a  great  many 
people.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR. 
Many  past  70  report  ear  noises 
gone  and  hearing  fine.  Send 
NOW  for  proof  and  30  days 
trial  offer. 

THE  ELMO  CO.,  Dept.  1 00,  Davenport,  Iowa 


FAJ.SE  teeth 

FIT  TIGHT  ViVilVt 


With  One  Application 


or  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 


Professionally  Developed  AMAZING 

LINO-DENT 


REAL  COMFORT  INSTANTLY 
FOR  ALL  PLATE  WEARERS 


At  last  —  with  no  fuu  or 
bother — looseness  and  slip 

_ ping  vanish — gum  soreness 

heals  end  disappears — forever. 

NOT  MESSY  •  NOT  STICKY 

Not  e  paste— ‘not  e  powder — Lino-Dent  is  an  amazing 
development  in  the  field  of  plastics.  It  is  the  same 
material  modern  dentures  are  made  of.  That's  why  we 
can  guarantee  perfect  plat e  comfort  not  for  just  a 
month  but  permanently  with  one  application. 


ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 


EASY  AS 
ABC 
TO  USE 

A.  Apply  to  PUt*. 

8.  Insert  In  Mouth. 

C.  Bite  for  Perfect  Fit. 


Lino-Dent  is  pure,  non-toxic, 
non-irritating,  harmless,  odorless, 
tasteless,  pleasant,  simple  tg  sue. 

Needs  no  heat. 

1ft  professionally  developed 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT 
COMPLETELY  SATISFIED 

We  guarantee  perfect  plate  comfort  permanently  with 
only  one  application. 

CCli  n  lifl  MnilFY  Ful1  s,ze  Package  only  $1.25 

niUllCI  p|us  postage.  Specify  upper 
or  lower.  Or  send  $1.25  and  we  will  pay  postage. 

unmmt, 

■  Mlll«lll||||gg|gggai  m)Jrn 

2  LINO-DENT.  Inc.  Oept.  AG  »■ 

■  1199  Broadway  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

I  H  LINO-DENT  WLgjjr-.O^-ag 

I  will  pay  postman  Q  $1.25  $2.25  plus  postage. 

'  My  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded  if  I  am 
|  not  satisfied. 

|  NAME _ J _  _ 

■  ADDRESS _ _  _ _ ~ 

_  CITY. 


- - - STATE _ 

Encloi,  payment  ,nd  you  uv,  postage! 


WHEN ... 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 

FOR  THE  MEDIUM  LARGE 
OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE 

SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS 

* - 

Some  women  realize — others  do  not — that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a 
Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  “built-in" 
figure  control.  Many  women  FEEL  that  theii 
particular  “figure  problem”  is  so  difficult,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  protection — they 
must  necessarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one 
who  believes  in  this  fallacy  may  I  suggest 


Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  de¬ 
scriptive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color,  showing  garments  in  full  color  on  live 
models.  This  literature  which  is  absolutely 
free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  and  may  easily  show  you  the  way 
to  the  fashionable  supporting  protection  you 
have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your  fig¬ 
ure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that  “holds 
up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal 
muscles  that  “ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  control — and  for  post  operative 
weakness  or  navel  hernia,  you  will  find  Model 
351  has  many  outstanding  advantages.  All  in 
all,  this  extremely  comfortable  and  dependable 
Supporting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
“The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition — and  unless  your  condition  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same  for 
you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever 
— so,  I  suggest  you  write  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay 

IRENE  KING 

(Designing  Director) 


2521.  Smart  side-buttoning,  stem¬ 
ming  from  a  surplice  closing,  provides 
the  accent  that  adds  new  interest  to 
this  frock.  Sizes  12  to  20,  36  to  46.  Size 
36,  4%  yards  39-inch  fabric. 

2819.  A  flirty  skirt  flounce  and  rip¬ 
ples  of  frothy  ruffling  give  this  ample 
apron  an  air  of  femininity.  Sizes  small, 
medium  and  large.  Medium,  2%  yards 
35-inch,  2%  yards  ruffling. 

2851.  Four  bags  are  included  in  this 
pattern — two  shoulder  slung  types,  a 
soft  pouch  style,  and  a  dressy  heart- 
shaped  hand  bag.  Cut  in  one  size. 
Shoulder  bags,  %  yard  35-inch  each; 
pouch  bag,  %  yard  35-inch;  heart  bag, 
V2  yard  35-inch. 


210.  For  Christmas  make  your  little 
girl’s  favorite  doll  this  new  wardrobe! 
Included  are  a  bolero-ensemble,  a  jump¬ 
er  and  bolero,  slip  and  panties.  Order 
by  size  for  14,  16,  18  or  20-inch  dolls. 
See  pattern  for  fabric  requirements. 
2867.  This  scallop-splashed  peplum 
dress  brings  “big  sister”  styling  to  lit¬ 
tle  sister’s  sizes  of  6  to  14.  Size  8,  2% 
yards  35-inch  fabric  with  %  yard  35- 
inch  contrasting  for  the  collar. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20 
cents  for  our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion 
Book  with  over  175  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


“Country”  Christmas  Gifts 


THERE  IS  much  that  a  country 
dweller  can  choose  from  in  daily 
life  and  surroundings  to  make  delight¬ 
ful,  inexpensive  Christmas  gifts — es¬ 
pecially  for  city  friends.  If  one  has 
home-produced  honey  or  maple  sirup, 
for  example,  a  server  filled  with  either 
is  a  thoughtful  gift,  and  the  server 
can  be  used  when  original  contents  are 
gone. 

Having  some  extra  jelly  glasses, 
(perhaps  in  a  smaller  size)  handy  when 
the  family  supply  of  jellies,  jams  and 
conserves  is  being  made  insures  an¬ 
other  preparation  for  Christmas  gifts. 
A  set  of  glass  baking  cups  (with  wire 
rack)  costs  little  but  if  you  fill  them 
with  a  variety  of  toothsome  treats  they 
move  into  the  luxury  class  as  a  gift;. 

A  wooden  salad  bowl  filled  with  high¬ 
ly  polished  home  grown  gourds  (cover¬ 
ed  with  cellophane)  and  with  a  sprig 
or  two  of  evergreen  and  bittersweet 
tucked  under  the  holiday  bow),  will 
supply  a  pretty  ornament  for  a  while 
and  a  useful  bowl  for  a  long  time. 

If  you  have  raised  straw  flowers  for 
your  own  winter  bouquets  and  can 
spare  some  for  friends,  that  is  another 


thoughtful  remembrance.  Other  winter 
bouquet  materials  are  handy  to  get  on 
farms  too;  a  pleasant  stroll  to  the  back 
pasture  or  that  old  meadow  will  gamer 
enough  and  to  spare.  A  little  time  spent 
in  gilding  or  silvering  some  seed  pods 
and  graceful  grasses  will  give  you  extra 
beauty  to  combine  with  some  of  the 
plainer  but  long-lasting  materials  for 
winter  loveliness,  very  welcome  to 
those  who  for  any  reason  cannot  get 
out  to  find  such  things. 

A  good  supply  of  graceful  evergreen 
branches,  a  jar  of  powdered  casein 
paint,  a  small  paint  brush,  some  arti¬ 
ficial  snow  and  some  bright  cellophane 
ribbon  will  supply  many  charming  win¬ 
ter  decorations,  especially  nice  at  holi¬ 
day  time.  Spread  the  branches  on  sev¬ 
eral  thicknesses  of  newspaper,  paint 
with  the  casein  paint,  (mixed  with  wa¬ 
ter  to  thin-cream  consistency),  sprinkle 
with  the  snow,  let  dry,  then  arrange  in 
sprays  or  bouquets;  tie  with  cellophane 
ribbon  or  use  in  large  vases. — M.R- 
Editor’s  note :  If  you  stand  the  painted 
branches  separately  in  pop  bottles  or  sim¬ 
ilar  containers  to  dry,  they  do  not  look 
so  stiff  as  when  hung  head  downwards. 
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GIVE  AJ'W  /ai! 

SENTRY  Safe  - 


.  Householders  everywhere  ore  hailing  "Sentry” 
lafes  for  their  protection  against  complete  loss 
of  precious  valuables  by  fire  or  theft. 

"Sentry"  is  the  gift  of  a  lifetime  because  it 
lasts  a  lifetime,  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  giver. 

Protects  bonds,  stocks,  deeds,  mortgages,  notes, 
insurance  policies,  registry  papers,  cash,  busi¬ 
ness  and  tax  records,  family  valuables. 

Heavy,  all-welded  construction.  Highly  resist¬ 
ant  to  heat — guaranteed  to  withstand  up  to 
1700°  for  one  hour. 

Built-in  combination  precision  machined  lock 
—all  moving  parts  of  non-corrosive  metal.  Tight 
fitting  one-piece  door  —  no  screws  or  rivets. 
Chrome  plated  trim.  Baked  enamel  finish  in 
statuary  bronze.  Interior  has  2  drawers,  room 

for  largest  ledgers. 
Immediate  delivery. 

’49 

F.O.B.  Rochester 

DIMENSIONS 
Inside  1 5x12x12(4 
Outside 

24(4x1 7(4x1 7(4 

Weight— 225  lbs. 
Send  check,  draft  or 
money  order  to 
Dept.  A 

BRUSH  PUNNETT  CO. 

545  West  Avenue  •  Rochester  11,  New  York 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you 

miserable,  don’t  just  complain  and  do  nothing 

about  them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that 
your  kidneys  need  attention. 

ThekidneysareN  ature’s  chief  way  of  taking 
excess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the 
blood.  They  help  most  people  pass  about  3 
pints  a  day.  ....  ,  ,  .  ... 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters 
don’t  work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays 
in  the  blood.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging 
backaches,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of 
pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling, 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizzi¬ 
ness.  Frequentor  scanty  passages  with  smart- 
ingandburningsometimesshowsthereissome- 

thing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
the  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


RUPTURE-EASER 


A  strong,  form  fitting,  washable  support.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Shaps  up  In  front.  Adjust¬ 
able  leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation  support.  For  men  or 
women.  Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the 
lowest  pan  of  the  abdomen.  Specify  right  or 
left  side  or  double 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  East  12th,  Dept.  AA-10  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


WOOL  SKIRTS  . . 55c;  2  for  98c 

LADIES  JACKETS  _ _ 95c;  2  for  $1.50 

WORK  PANTS  — . 95e 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 

United  Mail  Order  Co.,  Dept.  12 
303  Cherry  Street,  New  York  2,  New  York 


Get  Well 

Kj®  quicker 

\  From  Your  Couth 

Due  to  a  Cold 

CHI  CV?Q  Honey  &  Tar 
lULC  I  O  Cough  Compound 


[THANK  THEE  FATHER 

f  or  the  night. 

AND  fORTME  BUSSED 
MORNING  LIGHT, 
fOR  REST  AND  FOOD 
AND  LOVING  CARL 
AND  ALLTHAT  MAKES 


THE  WORLD  SO  FAIR. 


CHILD'S  PRAYER  No.  NE562  would 
please  any  little  girl  or  boy.  The 
hot  iron  transfer  pattern  for  it  mea¬ 
sures  12  by  16  inches.  Price,  15 
cents.  Address  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Add  15  cents  for  New  Needlework 
Book. 


ut 


Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


Getting  Set  for  Next  Year 


Hardening  this  fail  has  con. 

sisted  chiefly  of  trying  to' 
keep  shrubs  and  perennials 
alive  by  watering.  Less  than 
an  inch  of  rain  in  two 
months  makes  even  old  trees  look  sick. 
Our  poor  lawn  was  abandoned  to  its 
fate  after  a  good  going  over  with  the 
rake  and  the  mower  to  get  rid  of  as 
much  crab  grass  as  possible.  - 

The  part  of  the  lawn  that  had  proper 
2-4D  treatment  in  1947  showed  up  well 
this  season;  that  part  which  is  too 
closely  surrounded  by  choice  shrubs  to 
take  a  chance  on  killing  with  drifting 
spray  shows  up  badly  by  contrast.  I’ll 
have  to  screw  up  my  courage  and 
sprinkle  that  section  with  a  watering- 
can. 

I  did  get  one  more  border  dug  up 
and  the  big  clumps  of  daylilies  divided. 
Hyperion  and  Ophir,  particularly,  made 
enormous  clumps  which  were  just 
about  all  that  my  young  helpers  and  I 
could  manage.  I  divided  them  with  a 
good  sharp  spade  into  fairly  large 
clumps  so  that  we  might  have  some¬ 
thing  of  a  show  there  next  summer. 
Smaller  clumps  can  be  pulled  apart  by 
hand;  this  keeps  the  tuberous  roots 
more  nearly  intact. 

Border  Blue  and  Yellow 

The  border  was  dug  to  the  depth  of 
a  spading  fork;  compost  and  peat  moss 
with  bonemeal  mixed  in  were  put  on  to 
a  depth  of  one  to  two  inches,  then 
spaded  in.  A  fertilized  top  dressing  will 
be  spread  on  the  border  next  spring. 
Daffodils,  early  and  late,  double  and 
single,  are  always  a  part  of  the  spring 
scene  there,  also  scillas  because  their 
bright  blueness  offers  such  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  daffies  and  the  tall  for- 
sythia  hedge  in  the  back.  The  color 
scheme  for  the  border  is  shades  of  blue 


and  shades  of  yellow.  Veronica  and  blue 
iris  contrast  with  the  small  yellow¬ 
flowering  shrub,  Hypericum,  and  yel¬ 
low  iris. 

The  lilies  which  were  able  to  stand  up 
for  their  own  rights  in  that  crowded 
border  were  Hansonii,  Pardalinum  (the 
Sunset  lily)  and  of ‘course  the  familiar 
tiger.  Others  which  I  planted  there  dis¬ 
appeared.  I  replaced  Henryi  more  than 
once — but  I  understand  that  it  does  not 
persist  as  some  others  do.  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Nankeen  lily 
even  to  show  its  head  above  ground 
and  I  have  heard  others  say  they  had 
the  same  experience. 

The  new  bulbs  which  I  have  ordered 
are  old  and  tried  varieties;  I  have 
grown  them  before  but  crowding  or 
other  calamities  overtook  them.  They 
are:  the  bright  red  upright  lily  con- 
color;  the  red  coral  lily,  tenuifolium 
and  its  yellow  version,  Golden  Gleam; 
amabile,  a  reddish  lily;  and  two  later 
blooming  white  ones,  Pride  of  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Champlain  Hybrids.  The  two 
latter  ones  will  be  new  in  my  garden — 
I  can  tell  you  better  next  year  how 
they  make  out! 

—  A. A.  — 

FOB  CHRISTMAS 
EYTEBTAINMENT 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM”  is  the 
name  of  a  one-act  play  which  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  is  offering  for  the 
first  time  this  fall  to  its  readers.  We 
think  it  is  just  tops  in  Christmas  en¬ 
tertainment. 

The  action  takes  place  in  the  Ram¬ 
sey’s  farmhouse  diningroom,  gaily  dec¬ 
orated  with  holly  wreaths  and  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree.  The  story  is  about  pretty  18- 
year-old  Penny’s  return  from  college 
on  Christmas  Eve.  There  are  some  real 
heartthrobs  in  the  play,  and  a  lot  of 
fun,  too.  It  ends  with  the  singing  off¬ 
stage  of  Christmas  carols. 

The  price  is  35  cents  a  copy  and,  like 
all  American  Agriculturist  plays,  it  is 
royalty  free.  To  order  it,  write  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Play  Department, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Enclose  35  cents 
for  each  copy  wanted.  Send  cash,  check, 
or  money  order.  No  stamps,  please. 


FOB  BABY 


DESIGN  No.  NET  141  includes  hooded 
jacket,  booties  and  soaker.  Send  15 
cents  in  coin  for  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  crocheting  this  outfit  to 
Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Add  15  cents  for  new 
Needlework  Book. 


SERVES  3 

IZ 10% r  serving 


Deep  sea,  snow-white  cod  and 
mealy  potato,  blended  and  sea¬ 
soned  the  real  New  England  way. 


SEND  label  any  Gorton  product 
for  more  than  100  deep  sea  rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Peiv  Fisheries,  Glou¬ 
cester,  Mass. 


Splendid  Cough 
Relief  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from 
coughs  due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in 
your  kitchen.  Once  tried,  you’ll  never  be 
without  it,  and  it’s  so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  A  child 
could  do  it.  No  cooking  needed.  Or  you 
can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of 
proven  ingredients,  in  concentrated  form, 
well-known  for  its  quick  action  on  throat 
and  bronchial  irritations. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
I  fill  up  with  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make 
a  full  pint  of  splendid  medicine  and  you 
get  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a 
way  that  means  business.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes, 
and  eases  the  soreness.  Thus  it  makes 
breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful 
sleep.  Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased, 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ATWOOD’S 


(600)  24 
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lighted  to  note  that  Asa  was  stepping  and  Jim  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  man 
as  lively  as  anyone,  and  that  his  part-  had  been  stabbed  and  was  still  bleeding 
ner  was  playing  up  to  him  every  mo-  A  few  minutes  spent  in  stopping  the 
ment-  flow  of  blood  and  in  examination 

Constant,  however,  was  not  the  only  showed  Jim  that  the  wounds  were  su- 
one  watching  the  couple,  for  as  her  perficial  and  that  while  Kingman  had 
eyes  roamed  over  the  circle  of  faces  of 
those  not  dancing  she  was  interested 
to  see  that  Martha  Ball  was  paying 
more  attention  to  the  movements  of 


lost  considerable  blood,  he  was  not  too 
seriously  hurt.  As  Jim  worked  to  make 
him  more  comfortable,  Kingman  be¬ 
came  easier  and  dropped  off  into  a 
Asa  and  Ruth  than  to  her  partner,  sleep.  Jim  couldn’t  help  wondering  if 


Charles  Carson,  who  sat  beside  her 
Constant  smiled  to  herself.  There’s 
more  than  one  way  to  skin  a  cat,  she 
thought.  Maybe  Asa’S  learning  how  to 
do  some  of  the  choosing  instead  of  let¬ 
ting  that  Ball  girl  do  it  all  the  time! 

T  OWARD  midnight  the  door  of  the 
schoolroom  opened  and  a  man  muffled 


everyone,  especially  Polly,  would  not 
have  been  better  off  had  Kingman’s 
wounds  been  fatal,  and  he  thought  of 
the  irony  of  doctors  being  forced  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  a  patient 
recover  in  order  that  he  might  go  on 
with  his  deviltries  and  continue  to 
make  trouble. 

Since  his  arrival,  Polly  had  stood 
in  a  big  coat  stepped  in.  Looking  over  holding  the  baby  and  the  candle  to 


SYNOPSIS 

In  the  year  1808,  among  the  settlers  in 
the  fertile  lands  in  central  New  York 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams,  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter’s  sister,  are  in 
love  with  Jim.  He,  however,  finds  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  forget  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of 
pique  with  Jim  marries  Henry  Kingman. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  Polly 
is  reported  ill.  Jim  visits  her  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  neighbor,  but  is  ordered  out 
of  the  cabin  by  her  husband.  On  his  way 
home,  exhausted  by  overwork  and  lack 
of  sleep,  Jim  falls  ill.  Hannah  comes  to 
his  aid,  and  for  the  first  time  he  rea¬ 
lizes  how  much  she  means  to  him. 

A  month  later,  Jim  asks  Hannah  to 
marry  him.  She  accepts  his  proposal  but 
is  not  completely  satisfied  that  he  has 
forgotten  Polly.  They  are  married  on  the 
day  before  Christmas  and,  after  the  cere¬ 
mony,  sleighs  filled  with  the  entire  wed¬ 
ding  party  set  out  for  Geneseo  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  event  by  a  dance  at  the  school- 
house. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

IN  THE  leading  sleigh  Jim  and  his 
bride  had  snuggled  down,  and  as  ne 
felt  her  warm  body  relaxed  against 
his,  lie  was  overcome  with  an  indescrib¬ 
able  feeling  of  tenderness  and  protec¬ 
tiveness  toward  her.  “Oh  God,”  he 
prayed,  silently,  “give  me  strength  and 
the  wisdom  to  take  care  of  this  girl 
and  to  make  her  happy.” 

The  first  business  on  the  evening 
program  at  Geneseo  was  the  big  sup¬ 
per.  When  that  was  over  everyone,  old 
and  young,  was  ready  for  the  dance. 
Like  the  cabin,  the  schoolhouse  was 
warm  and  bright  with  candles  and  fire¬ 
light.  The  huge  fireplace  extended  al¬ 
most  all  the  way  across  one  end  of  the 
building.  The  benches  had  been  moved 
back  against  the  walls,  which  were 
now  festooned  with  evergreens. 

There  had  been  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  fiddler  but  finally  they  had 
obtained  the  services  of  Dan  Spencer, 
who  lived  near  Avon  and  had  come  all 
the  way  down  for  this  special  occasion. 
Dan  had  been  a  pretty  good  fiddler 
once,  but  chopping  trees  and  grubbing 
a  living  out  of  the  clearing  wasn’t  par¬ 
ticularly  good  for  one’s  hands  and 
fingers.  Nevertheless,  he  could  still 
make  a  violin  sing,  particularly  after 
he  warmed  up,  and  that  was  just  what 
he  was  doing  now. 

“Get  your  partners!”  Dan  yelled, 
“and  let’s  get  this  party  started.  Line 
up  for  the  Grand  March.” 

The  hilarious  crowd  needed  no  second 
invitation.  They  were  accustomed  to 
these  dances  and  didn’t  believe  in  wast¬ 
ing  time. 

“The  bride  and  groom  will  lead,” 
called  Dan. 

A  little  diffidently,  Jim  walked  across 
the  room  to  where  Hannah  was  sitting 
surrounded  by  the  other  women  and 
offered  her  his  arm.  She  rose,  and  they 
took  their  places  at  the  head  of  the 
line.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it,  there  were  more  couples  behind  them 


than  the  room  could  well  hold,  so  some 
had  to  wait  their  turn. 

Dan  and  his  violin  were  now  sound¬ 
ing  forth  the  lively  old  march,  “The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me.”  The  fiddler  was 
so  intent  on  his  music  that  he  frequent¬ 
ly  forgot  to  call  the  turns,  but  it  didn’t 
matter  because  nearly  everyone  knew 
what  to  do.  Down  the  room  went  the 
march,  everybody  already  beginning  to 
get  the  spirit  and  stepping  high,  wide 
and  handsome.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  Jim  and 
Hannah  parted,  one  turning  sharply  to 
the  left,  the  other  to  the  right.  The  men 
followed  Jim;  the  ladies,  Hannah.  When 
the  bride  and  groom  reached  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  they  passed  to  the 
left  of  each  other,  the  men  marching 
around  the  room’s  outer  edge  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  women. 
Coming  together  again  at  the  other  ena 
of  the  room,  they  marched  together  to 
the  right,  followed  by  the  other  couples. 

Jim  had  taught  dancing  school  back 
in  Columbia  County,  so  he  made  an 
able  leader,  and  Hannah  was  a  grace¬ 
ful  and  apt  follower  in  all  the  twists 
and  turns  that  Jim  could  think  of  in 
the  Grand  March. 

The  march  was  just  a  warmer-up.  In 
quick  succession  came  the  square 
dances,  and  when  one  set  rested,  an¬ 
other  set  took  the  floor,  so  that  all  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  part.  As  the 
dancers  warmed  up,  the  tempo  increas¬ 
ed  till  everyone  in  the  room  who  was 
not  dancing  was  pounding  the  floor 
with  his  feet  and  clapping  his  hands 
in  time  with  the  music.  Harder  and 
harder  stamped  the  dancers,  and  faster 
and  faster  they  swung.  It  offered  a 
wholesome  outlet  for  long  pent-up  emo¬ 
tions,  a  relief  for  a  time  from  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  their  everyday  lives. 


the  crowd,  he  made  his  way  directly  to 
Jim  Miller,  who  was  sitting  by  Hannah, 
and  said: 

“Doc,  I  want  to  see  you.” 

Jim  rose,  excused  himself,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  man  to  a  corner  of  the  room 


help  Jim  to  see  as  he  worked.  For  the 
first  time  she  spoke: 

“Will  he  live?”  she  whispered,  anxi¬ 
ously. 

“Yes,”  said  Jim,  expressing  his  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  gruffness  of  his  voice.  “He’ll 


where  it  was  quieter  and  where  they  ^ve-  fact,  he  isn’t  badly  hurt.  He'll 


R 


ESTING  after  a  strenuous  set,  Con¬ 
stant  Williams  sat  by  the  wall  visiting 
with  Nancy  Markham  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Ruth.  Ruth  was  a  pretty  girl  of  17 
or  18  years  of  age,  slender  and  willowy, 
with  light  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
a  peachbloom  complexion  now  enriched 
by  the  excitement  of  the  dance.  As  she 
talked  with  them,  Constant  was  sud¬ 
denly  troubled  by  the  realization  that 
Asa  was  taking  no  part  in  the  dance. 
He  sat  across  the  room  talking  to 
Charlie  Morgan,  but  she  was  quick  to 
notice  that  his  eyes  constantly  followed 
Martha  Ball  as  she  danced  with  the 
new  school  teacher,  Charles  Carson. 
Watching  until  she  caught  her  son’s 
eye,  Constant  beckoned  to  him,  and 
presently  he  got  up,  circled  around  the 
room,  and  came  to  stand  before  his 
mother. 

“Asa,  you  know  Ruth,  don’t  you?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Asa,  shortly.  “How 
do  you  do!” 

As  Ruth  smiled  up  at  the  rather  grim 
young  face  above  her,  she  moved  along 
the  bench  and  invited  him  with  her 
eyes  to  sit  down,  and  he  accepted  the 
invitation.  It  pleased  Constant  to  see 
that  she  soon  had  Asa’s  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  long,  he  led  her  on  to  the  dance 
floor  to  join  in  a  new  set  which  was 
being  formed,  and  Constant  was  de- 


could  speak  without  being  overheard. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked. 

“Hank  Kingman  an’  Little  Beard  got 
into  a  brawl  at  Stimpson’s  Tavern.  Lit¬ 
tle  Beard  was  killed  an’  Kingman’s  hurt 
bad.  They’ve  got  nim  home  an’  his  wife 
wants  you  to  come  quick.” 

By  this  time  Jim  had  recognized  the 
man  as  a  settler  by  the  name  of  Dunn. 

“My  gosh,  man!”  he  expostulated,  “I 
can’t  go.  This  is  my  wedding  night  and 
my  party.  How  can  I  leave?” 

“You’re  a  doctor,  ain’t  ye?”  answered 
Dunn,  rather  surlily. 

“Yes,  I  guess  I  am,”  said  Jim,  re¬ 
signedly. 

He  turned  and  made  his  way  slowly 
through  the  dancers  to  where  Hannah 
was  sitting  waiting  for  him,  hating 
with  every  step  his  task  of  having  to 
tell  her  that  he  must  leave.  But  she 
made  it  easy  for  him. 

“Too  bad,  Jim,”  she  said.  “Too  bad 
it  had  to  happen  now.  But  I  knew  I 
was  manying  a  doctor.” 

Blessing  her  mentally  for  her  under¬ 
standing,  he  bent  and  kissed  her,  whis¬ 
pering: 

“I’ll  be  back  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Then  he  made  his  way  back  to  Dunn, 
and  said,  quickly: 

“Let’s  go.” 

Two  or  three  of  the  settlers  and 
chronic  tavern  loungers  were  waiting 
outside  the  Kingman  cabin  when  Jim 
arrived.  The  flickering  light  of  the  pine 
knot  torches  made  the  scene  somewhat 
unreal  and  weird.  In  the  cabin  he  was 
met  by  a  whitefaced  Polly,  holding  her 
baby  in  one  arm  and  a  candle  held  high 
in  the  other  hand.  The  blazing  fire  and 

few  other  candles  lighted  the  barren  InJun  got  the  worst  of  it.” 


be  weak  from  loss  of  blood  for  a  few 
days,  but  his  wounds  will  soon  heal.” 

“He  was  in  a  fight.  Little  Beard  was 
killed.  Oh,  Jim,  what’ll  they  do  to 
him  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Polly.  I  didn’t  hear 
just  what  happened.  Probably  they 
won’t  do  anything  to  him.  Little  Beard 
was  a  bad  one,  you  know.  Likely  as  not 
he  picked  the  fight.  Maybe  Henry  was 
just  defending  himself.”  • 

“Oh,  I  hope  so,”  she  breathed.  “I 
hope  so.” 

And  that  gave  Jim  pause  for  thought. 
This  husband  and  wife  relationship  was 
queer  stuff.  Here  was  a  man  that  had 
never  been  anything  but  mean  to  his 
wife — or  was  there  tenderness  he  didn't 
know  about?  Anyway,  he  did  know 
that  Kingman  was  a  worthless  bully 
and  he’d  seen  plenty  of  evidence  of 
neglect  of  his  farm  and  his  wife.  And 
now  here  was  Polly  apparently  as  con¬ 
cerned  as  any  wife  would  be  about  his 
getting  well,  and  scared  that  the  law 
might  punish  him  for  killing  Little 
Beard. 

.A.DVISING  Polly  that  Kingman  would 
probably  sleep  the  rest  of  the  night  and 
that  she  had  better  get  some  l’est  her¬ 
self,  Jim  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and 
stepped  outside,  whei'e  the  waiting  men 
gathered  around  to  hear  the  news. 

“Of  course,  he’ll  live,”  he  told  them. 
“He’ll  be  all  right  in  a  few  days.  What 
actually  happened  at  the  tavern?”  he 
asked  in  turn. 

John  Harris,  a  settler  whose  family 
Jim  had  attended,  answered: 

“Two  bad  ’uns  got  in  a  fight  an’  the 


room.  Kingman  was  groaning  and  mut¬ 
tering  on  the  rough  bunk  by  the  wall. 
Blood  spattered  the  floor  and  the  bed, 


THE  YEAR'S  BRIGHT  TURNING 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

I  raked  up  (eaves  all  afternoon 
While  a  shiny  black  cricket  fiddled  a  tune. 
I  raked  them  into  a  mountainous  pile. 
And  a  bluejay  scolded  all  the  while. 

I  wonder  if  he  really  believes 
His  scolding  can  stop  me  from  gathering 
leaves? 

Doesn't  he  know  that  bonfires  burning 
Mark  the  last  cycle,  the  year's  bright 
turning? 


‘Yeah,”  said  another  of  the  men. 
“Both  of  ’em  had  been  drlnkin’,  an’ 
both  are  ugly  when  they’re  drinkin’.” 

A  thii’d  man  remarked: 

“Yeah,  but  they  can’t  do  anything  to 
Kingman.  I  saw  the  whole  thing  with 
my  own  eyes.  They  started  quarrelling 
and  Little  Beard  drew  a  knife  on  King- 
man.  In  fact,  he  slashed  Hank  once 
before  Hank  really  got  going.  But 
when  Hank  ideally  got  started,  Little 
Beard,  who  was  getting  along  in  years, 
never  had  a  chance,  although  he  did 
get  in  his  knife  a  couple  of  times  more. 
Hank  picked  him  up  bodily^  lugged 
him  to  the  door  and  threw  him  out. 
Guess  it  broke  the  Indian’s  neck  of 
something.  He  never  moved  after¬ 
wards.” 

“I  guess  that’s  all  there  is  to  that, 
then,”  said  Jim.  “One  of  you  knbek  on 
that  door  and  tell  Mrs.  Kingman  the 
stoxy.  It’ll  relieve  her  mind.  Now  I’ve 
got  a  long  walk  back  ahead  of  me.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  walk  back,”  said 
John  Dunn.  “I  told  the  boys  here  that 
this  was  your  weddin’  flight  an’  we’ve 
found  you  a  horse.” 

Touched  by  tneir  consideration,  Jim 
thanked  them  warmly,)  told  them  he 
would  stable  the  hor^e  in  Geneseo, 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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mounted  and  rode  back  to  his  bride 
with  their  good  wishes  still  ringing  in 
his  ears. 

CHAPTER  XXIII 


MORE  THAN  EVER  now  was  Jim 
faced  with  the  problem  of  where 
to  set  up  his  home  in  order  best  to 
practice  his  profession.  In  spite  of 
James  Wadsworth’s  insistence  that  he 
settle  in  Geneseo,  somehow  Jim  couldn’t 
see  it  that  way.  He  was  located  now 
just  about  as  near  the  center  of  his 
practice  as  he  would  be  in  Geneseo,  and 
also  he  was  sure  that  Hannah  would 
be  happier  near  her  folks  than  in  Gen¬ 
eseo  where  she  would  see  them  only 
rarely. 

They  talked  it  over  with  Nate  and 
Constant,  and  Nate  said: 

“I  have  the  answer  to  your  problem. 
I’ll  give  you  a  piece  of  land  any  size 
you  want  and  anywhere  you  want  on 
our  property  here,  and  you  can  build 
yourselves  a  real  home.” 

So  they  picked  out  a  site  looking 
down  across  the  Genesee  flats  to  the 
winding  river  in  the  distance  and  high 
enough  to  be  away  from  the  swamps 
and  lowlands.  When  the  word  got 
around  that  Dr.  Jim  and  his  bride  were 
going  to  build  a  cabin,  the  place  which 
the  young  doctor  had  already  won  in 
the  hearts  of  the  settlers  became  evi¬ 
dent,  for  one  winter  morning  a  whole 
group  of  them,  with  some  horses  and 
more  oxen,  appeared  to  build  a  house 
for  Jim  and  Hannah. 

Again  Josh  Berry  took  charge,  and 
so  well  did  the  men  know  how  to  work 
and  so  well  organized  and  directed 
were  they  that  almost  miraculously,  it 
seemed  to  Jim  and  Hannah,  they  saw 
their  cabin  go  up  right  before  their 
eyes.  It  was  bigger  and  more  commodi¬ 
ous  than  almost  any  other  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  with  two  additional  rooms;  and, 
while  the  cabin  was  being  raised,  an¬ 
other  group  was  busy  putting  up  a  little 
log  barn  for  Jim’s  horse  and  a  place  to 
store  his  hay. 

Thoughtful  neighbors  and  friends 
from  all  over  the  settlement  had  also 
brought  various  pieces  of  furniture, 
some  of  them  heirlooms  that  had  come 
over  the  long,  hard  trails  from  the  east¬ 
ern  settlements.  When  all  was  done 
and  the  house  not  only  built  but  fur¬ 
nished,  Hannah  could  not  restrain  her 
tears  and  even  Jim  had  a  lump  in  his 
throat.  Never  again,  he  thought,  would 
he  ever  hesitate,  day  or  night,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  tired  he  was,  to  do  what  he 
could  for  these  frontier  folks  with  their 
rough  hands  and  their  great  hearts. 
In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  and  sacri¬ 
fices  he  was  forced  to  make,  he  knew 
now  that  he  had  made  no  mistake  in 
the  choice  of  his  profession  or  in  lo¬ 
cating  among  these  people,  made 
strong  by  their  constant  fight  with  ele¬ 
mental  nature  and  their  cheerful  en¬ 
durance  of  hardship  and  privation. 

A.  FTER  Jim  and  Hannah  moved  into 
their  new  home,  Constant  found  her¬ 
self  with  more  time  to  think  about 
Asa,  whose  behaviour  had  worried  her 
of  late.  He  had  reached  the  age  when 
a  boy  ought  to  marry,  she  felt,  and  she 
was  disappointed  that  nothing  had 
come  of  his  meeting  with  Ruth  Mark¬ 
ham.  He  seemed,  if  anything,  more  con¬ 
fused  than  ever,  and  at  times  was  even 
disagreeable  to  live  with. 

Probably,  thought  Constant,  his  real 
trouble  is  that  he  has  never  gotten  over 
caring  for  Martha  Ball.  Well,  maybe 
Martha  might  make  a  good  wife,  if 
they  should  ever  marry.  Her  old  cur¬ 
mudgeon  of  a  father  was  a  problem,  of 
course,  but  her  mother  was  all  right, 
though  she  didn’t  have  any  mind  of 
her  own  after  living  with  John  Ball 
most  of  her  life.  Maybe  take  Martha 
out  of  that  atmosphere  in  her  own 
family  and  she  might  be  quite  a  girl. 
I  used  to  like  her  a  lot,  Constant 
thought,  back  in  Columbia  County. 

Then  she  laughed  a  little  to  herself 
and  thought: 

“I  believe  Martha’s  still  fond  of  Asa. 


She  was  kind  of  uneasy  at  the  dance 
when  I  got  Asa  talking  to  Ruth  Mark¬ 
ham.  Nothing  like  a  little  jealousy 
sometimes  to  show  folks  how  they  real¬ 
ly  feel.  Wonder  what  would  happen  if 
I  invited  Ruth  or  Martha — if  old  Ball 
would  let  her  come — here  for  a  visit? 
Maybe  Asa  would  show  some  interest 
in  life  again.  At  least  he  might  be  a 
little  easier  to  live  with.” 

Then  her  eyes  danced  with  mischief 
as  she  thought: 

“I  know  a  better  plan  still.  I’ll  invite 
them  both  at  the  same  time.  That  will 
give  me  a  chance  to  size  one  up  against 
the  other,  and  maybe  it  will  help  Asa 
to  know  what  he  wants.” 

Al  ND  SO  it  happened  that  a  few  days 
later  when  Asa  and  Nate  came  in  to 
dinner  after  a  morning  of  chopping 
wood,  they  found  both  Martha  Ball  and 
Ruth  Markham  visiting  with  Constant. 
Nate  was  tired,  as  he  frequently  was 
these  days,  for  he  couldn't  stand  it  to 
work  as  hard  as  he  used  to.  So  he  paid 
little  attention  to  the  two  girls  and 
saw  nothing  unusual  in  their  being 
there.  But  Asa,  caught  dirty  and  dis¬ 
heveled  from  chopping  in  the  fallow, 
was  awkward  and  ill  at  ease  even  after 
he  had  scrubbed  up.  What  was  Ma 
thinking  about  anyway,  he  wondered, 
having  both  of  those  girls  there  with¬ 
out  letting  him  knowr  ?  Martha  and 
Ruth,  however,  were  so  natural  and 
pleasant  that  they  soon  made  him  feel 
at  ease,  and  before  long  he  began  to 
hope  that  they  would  extend  their 
visit. 

When  they  all  sat  down  to  dinner 
together,  Constant  admitted  to  herself 
that  she  was  having  more  fun  than  she 
had  had  in  a  long  time.  Here,  indeed, 
was  an  interesting  situation.  The  girls, 
even  if  they  saw  anything  unusual  in 
their  being  invited  at  the  same  time, 
gave  no  indication  of  it.  Both  were  per. 
fectly  at  ease,  and  Constant  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  to  herself  that  they  were  really 
nice  young  folks. 

DlNNER  over,  Nate  and  Asa  went 
back  to  their  chopping,  while  the  girls 
helped  Constant  clean  up  the  dishes 
and  do  some  spinning.  Constant  had 
carefully  observed  them  while  Asa  was 
present  and  now,  noting  their  willing¬ 
ness  and  ability  to  work,  she  liked  each 
of  them  so  much  that  she  began  to 
realize  that  her  plan  to  balance  one 
against  the  other  probably  wouldn’t 
work  out.  Both  were  good  youngsters, 
and  if  they  were  jealous  of  each  other 
over  Asa  they  certainly  gave  no  sign 
of  it.  “I’m  no  good  as  a  matchmaker,” 
thought  Constant,  “but  anyway,  it’s 
Asa’s  choice  and  not  mine,  and  I  don’t 
know  why  I  bother  so  much  about  it.” 

Then  for  some  reason  her  thoughts 
turned  to  Polly  Kingman.  What  was 
there  about  that  strange  girl  that  up¬ 
set  all  the  young  men?  She  certainly 
seemed  to  give  them  no  cause  for  even 
liking  her,  to  say  nothing  of  fading  in 
love  with  her.  Yet  Constant  was  sure 
that  Asa  had  come  pretty  close  to  be¬ 
ing  in  love  with  Polly;  and  after  Polly 
had  married  Kingman,  Constant  had 
wondered  if  even  Jim  had  not  been 
more  deeply  interested  in  Polly  than 
he  himself  knew.  Perhaps,  she  pon¬ 
dered,  there  is  more  to  Polly  than  I 
realize. 

It’s  a  wonder  that  marriages  work 
out  as  well  as  they  do,  she  thought, 
for  certainly  love  makes  strange 
choices.  Maybe  that’s  it.  Maybe  love  is 
the  key.  If  there’s  love  between  a  man 
and  a  woman,  nothing  else  matters.  I 
wonder  what  I  world  see  if  I  could 
look  into  Asa’s  mind  and  heart?  May¬ 
be  I’d  be  just  as  confused  as  he  seems 
to  be.  Every  new  girl  that  comes  along 
seems  to  interest  him,  but  I  believe 
he  still  cares  for  Martha,  though  it  was 
hard  to  tell  at  dinner  which  girl  he 
liked  best.  And  Martha,  what  about 
her?  Although  she’s  careful  not  to 
show  it,  I  think  she’s  still  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  him,  because  I’ve  caught  her 
looking  at  him  a  couple  of  times  when 


she  was  sure  he  wasn’t  looking  at  her. 
But  I  guess  my  scheme  of  getting  both 
girls  here  together  won’t  solve  any¬ 
thing.  Maybe  what  Asa  needs  is  to  see 
how  Martha  and  Ruth  would  react  if 
they  were  faced  with  some  dreadful 
problem  like  Polly  had  when  her  moth¬ 
er  died. 

Hardly  had  the  thought  crossed  Con¬ 
stant's  mind  when  the  sound  of  loud 
shouts  outside  the  cabin  and  of  some¬ 
one  running  sent  her  and  the  two  girls 
hurrying  to  the  door.  Constant  wrench, 
ed  it  open  and  her  heart  tightened 
with  anxiety  as  she  saw  Pete  Van 
Schaick  running  toward  them  from  the 
edge  of  the  clearing.  He  was  breathing 
hard  as  he  came  up  to  them  and  his 
first  words  were  almost  unintelligible. 

“Come  quick,”.,  he  gasped,  “there’s 
been  an  accident.  Nate’s  hurt  bad.” 

(To  be  continued) 


IRATE  BEARS 

A  mother  was  reading  her  son  Jimmy 
the  story  of  Goldilocks  and  the  Three 
Bears. 

When  she  got  to  the  part  about 
Goldilocks  eating  up  all  the  bears’  por¬ 
ridge,  Jimmy  interrupted.  “What’s 
porridge,  Mom?” 

“Oh,  it’s  a  sort  of  hot  cereal.” 

“You  mean  a  wonderful  tasting 
cereal  like  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal?” 

The  mother  smiled.  “Yes— maybe 
it  was  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal.” 

Jimmy  whistled.  “Boy,  I’ll  bet  those 
bears  are  gonna  be  sore  at  Goldilocks.” 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


You’ll  find  everything  you  want  in  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  for  work  or  play— longer  wear— style — 
fit— comfort  if  you  go  to  the  store  that  displays 
the  Red  Ball  trade-mark.  The  Red  Ball  has 
been  the  symbol  of  honest  values  for  more  than 
50  years.  To  save  your  shoes,  and  keep  healthy 
and  comfortable  get  Ball-Band  at  the  store 
that  displays  the  Red  Ball.  BALL  “  BAND 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFC.  CO. 
Mishawaka,  Indiana 


4-Buckle  Arctic — Correct  fitting, 
flexible,  comfortable  .  .  .  costs 
less  because  it  wears  longer. 


Knit  Gaiter — Worn  with  rubbers 
or  arctics.  They  are  firm,  long 
wearing,  flexible,  wonderfully 
warm  and  comfortable. 


Corporal  Boot  —  For  all  the 
ladies  in  the  family.. .Choice 
of  black,  brown  or  red. 
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DOWN  MEXICO  WAY 

By  II.  E.  BABCOCK,  JB. 


AM  WRITING  this  at  Sunny- 
gables  in  the  Inlet  Valley.  I’m 
up  here  for  a  short  visit  with 
Mother  and  Dad. 

Although  I’ve  only  been 
here  a  few  days,  I  find  that  the  weath¬ 
er  is  getting  me.  We’ve  had  scarcely 
any  rain  at  Roswell  for  more  than 
three  months.  The  humidity  here  al¬ 
ready  has  revived  my  old  sinus  trouble. 

In  case  some  of  you  regular  readers 
of  Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff  have 
forgotten,  my  South  Spring  Ranch  is 
located  in  the  Pecos  Valley  of  New 
Mexico  about  four  miles  southeast  of 
Roswell.  This  part  of  the  valley  is  en¬ 
tirely  irrigated  from  an  extensive  ar¬ 
tesian  basin.  We  pump  our  irrigation 
water  from  this  underground  supply 
through  wells  which  deliver  from  1,000 
to  3,000  gallons  a  minute.  We  enjoy  a 
long  growing  season  which  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  raise  cotton.  It  is 
one  of  the  major  crops  of  the  valley. 

Livestock  and  Democrats 

New  Mexico  as  a  whole  is  a  livestock 
producing  state.  A  few  small  irrigated 
sections  such  as  the  Pecos  Valley  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  basis  for  claiming  to  be 
a  farming  state. 

At  the  moment,  New  Mexico  is  per¬ 
haps  best  known  as  the  home  of  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clint  Ander¬ 
son.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  state 
usually  goes  Democratic,  Republican 
General  Pat  Hurley  is  giving  him  a  real 
run  for  the  senatorial  seat  they  are 
contesting.  As  of  my  last  contact  with 
New  Mexico,  there  seemed  little  upon 
which  one  could  forecast  the  outcome. 

(jioofl  Year 

As  nearly  as  I  can  now  determine, 
1948  will  end  up  as  my  most  successful 
farming  year.  Because  of  some  lucky 
combination  of  soil  conditions  and 
weather,  the  Pecos  Valley  as  a  whole 
and  my  own  farm  in  particular  will 
produce  the  greatest  cotton  crop  since 
records  have  been  kept.  In  addition  to 
a  record-breaking  average  yield,  the 
acreage  of  cotton  in  the  valley  is  at  an 
all-time  high.  As  is  the  case  with  cot¬ 
ton,  all  our  other  crops  are  also  out¬ 
standing  this  year. 

On  Ions 

One  of  my  major  cash  crops  for  the 
past  several  years  has  been  onions.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  they  are  not  a  com¬ 
mon  crop  in  the  valley,  I  have  been  rais¬ 
ing  them  to  balance  my  operation  both 
for  the  use  of  labor  and  for  income. 

Onion  planting  and  harvesting  come 
just  prior  to  hoemg  and  picking  cot¬ 
ton.  By  having  the  work  on  the  onions, 


I  am  able  to  offer  nearly  year-round 
work  to  a  group  of  piece-work  field 
hands.  This  plan  has  paid  off  especially 
well  this  year  when  cotton  pickers  are 
scarce,  for  my  onion  workers  stayed  on 
to  pick  my  cotton. 

On  about  25  acres  this  year,  we  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  acre  yield  of  450 
bushels  of  graded  onions.  We  were  able 
to  market  80  per  cent  of  these  before 
there  was  any  serious  break  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  price  break  is  something  we  ex¬ 
pect  each  year.  It  is  brought  about  by 
native  New  York  onions  and  the  vast 
Colorado  crop  hitting  the  market  at 
about  the  same  time.  Each  year  we 
work  against  time  to  get  most  of  our 
onions  sold  before  these  crops  come  on. 

Alfalfa 

Last  year  we  took  both  the  conven¬ 
ient  and  the  profitable  way  of  hand¬ 
ling  our  alfalfa  We  sold  six  cuttings  to 
a  nearby  dehydrator. 

In  order  to  make  six  cuttings,  I  have 
to  cut  each  one  a  little  earlier  than  is 
best  for  the  alfalfa  plant.  This  year  we 
felt  the  effect  of  “mining”  our  alfalfa 
fields  last  season.  The  hay  came  on 
slowly,  so  slowly  that  we  were  able 
only  to  grow  four  cuttings. 

My  first  three  cuttings  I  made  into 
hay,  some  of  which  I  sold  out  of  the 
field.  But  just  before  I  left  home  last 
week,  I  turned  170  beef  calves  into  the 
fourth  cutting.  By  the  time  I  get  home, 
I  expect  that  there  will  be  300  calves 
in  this  bunch  harvesting  a  66-acre  field 
of  fourth  cutting  alfalfa. 

By  pasturing  my  fourth  cutting,  I  am 
following  a  growing  practice  in  the 
Valley  of  using  calves  or  lambs  to  har¬ 
vest  the  last  cutting  of  alfalfa.  The 
calves,  in  my  case,  belong  to  a  commer¬ 
cial  feeder.  After  they  have  pastured 
off  my  alfalfa,  plus  a  supplement  of 
ground  fodder  which  I  am  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  for  about  45  days,  I 
will  be  paid  off  for  the  gain  they  have 
made. 

Winter  Feeding 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  owner 
of  the  cattle  plans  to  sell  about  10(1 
head.  The  remaining  200  he  will  move 
into  feedlots  which  I  have  built  for  him 
He  will  feed  the  remainder,  plus  some 
additions  he  may  make  to  the  herd, 
until  about  July.  He  furnished  all  the 
feed  and  labor.  In  return  for  providing 
the  feedlots,  I  get  the  manure. 

The  manure  produced  in  feedlots  in 
our  section  of  the  country  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  general  run  of 
barnyard  manure  produced  in  the 
Northeast.  Because  of  our  dry  climate, 
no  bedding  is  needed. 


The  manure  I’ll  take  out  of  the  feed- 
lot  next  spring  will  not  be  adulterated 
in  any  way.  From  such  experimenting, 
as  I  have  done  with  manure  on  my 
farm,  I  know  it  is  about  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  fertilizer  I  can  use.  Up  until 
I  made  this  plan  for  producing  a  lot 
of  it,  however.  I’ve  never  had  more 
than  enough  manure  to  spread  a  10- 
acre  spot  in  a  160-acre  field. 

Hegira 

To  support  both  my  winter  feeding 
program  and  my  crop  rotation,  I  grow 
each  year  a  crop  of  hegira.  This  is  a 
sorghum  grain  which  I  use  to  follow 
my  winter  oats.  Hegira  makes  excel¬ 
lent  silage,  but  taking  advantage  of  my 
dry  climate  I  bundle  the  crop  and  grind 
it  up  to  feed  as  a  supplement  to  alfalfa 
pasture.  We  now  have  on  hand  23  acres 
of  bundles  which  will  yield  about  four 
tons  of  dry  grain  and  fodder  to  the 
acre.  Any  of  the  bundles  I  do  not  feed 
up  will  sell  readily  to  the  man  operat¬ 
ing  my  feedlot. 

We  harvest  our  winter  oats  in  early 
July  and  then  put  in  our  crop  of  he¬ 
gira.  The  oats  always  follow  onions; 
the  onions  are  planted  on  alfalfa  stub¬ 
ble.  We  follow  the  hegira  for  several 
years  with  cotton  and  then  put  the 
land  back  into  alfalfa  for  a  four-year 
period  of  building  it  up. 

Cotton 

The  prospect  cf  continuing  high 
prices  for  cotton  this  fall  brought  about 
the  planting  of  the  largest  acreage  of 
cotton  in  the  Pecos  Valley  this  spring 
we’ve  ever  put  in.  Apparently  from 
crop  reports,  this  condition  prevailed 
in  most  of  the  cotton  growing  sections 
of  the  country. 

Although  the  total  production  of  the 
Pecos  Valley  is  just  a  drop  in  the  buck¬ 
et  so  far  as  the  nation’s  cotton  crop  is 
concerned,  the  fact  that  our  largest 
acreage  ever  planted  also  is  going  to 
be  our  highest  yielding  is  giving  us 
some  real  headaches. 

Gins  are  working  at  capacity  24 
hours  a  day.  Pickers  are  scarce.  On 
Oct.  4,  I  saw  ginning  reports  which 
showed  that  we  already  had  ginned 
22,000  bales  of  cotton  in  the  valley 
against  11,000  for  the  same  date  last 
year. 

When  the  August  crop  report  came 
out  predicting  a  production  of  15,000,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  for  this  year,  it 
broke  the  cotton  market.  I  was  able  to 
sell  100  bales  for  35c  a  pound  just  be¬ 
fore  the  report.  The  remainder  of  my 
cotton,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  cotton 
in  the  valley,  is  now  going  into  the 
government  loan  at  about  33c  a  pound 
for  our  grade  of  cotton. 

With  the  break  in  grain  prices  we 
also  got  a  break  in  the  price  which  we 
get  for  our  cottonseed.  The  last  price 
I  had  was  $67  a  ton  for  the  raw  seed 
at  the  gin. 

For  some  reason  which  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand,  cottonseed  has  never  had  much 
publicity,  yet,  believe  me,  it  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  cotton  crop. 
Usually  we  growers  figure  that  the 
seed  will  bring  enough  to  pay  for  the 
picking.  At  present  prices,  however, 


the  seed  in  a  bale  of  cotton  is  only 
bringing  about  $25,  while  picking  at 
$3.00  per  cwt.  is  costing  us  $39  a  bale. 

It  is  necessary  to  pick  1,300  pounds 
of  cotton  containing  the  seed  to  gin 
out  a  500-pound  bale.  Ginning  removes 
about  800  pounds  of  seed  and  waste 
from  the  cotton  as  it  comes  from  the 
field  to  make  a  500-pound  bale  of  pure 
lint. 

Cotton  Yield 

I  learned  soon  after  I  got  to  farming 
for  myself  not  to  forecast  my  crop 
yields,  even  in  terms  of  the  most  con¬ 
servative  figures.  But  this  year’s  crop 
looked  so  good  when  I  left  home  that 
I  hope  to  harvest  two  500-pound  bales 
of  lint  to  the  acre  on  150  acres.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  I  left  we  had  al¬ 
ready  picked  150  bales  and  it  seemed 
easy  to  see  the  other  150  bales  on  the 
stalks.  I’ve  learned  to  my  sorrow,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it’s  easier  to  see  150  bales 
in  advance  than  it  is  to  pick  it.  Some¬ 
times  what  we  think  we  see  just  isn’t 
there. 

I  shall  absorb  in  part  the  big  decline 
in  the  price  of  cottonseed  by  my  pro¬ 
duction  of  certified  and  registered  seed. 
This  year  I  expect  to  harvest  about 
50,000  pounds  of  certified  cotton  seed 
and  25,000  pounds  of  registered  seed 
I  hope  to  get  $150  a  ton  or  better  for 
this  seed. 

llorsrt  llreeding 

Partially  for  fun,  and  also  with  an 
eye  out  for  profit,  we  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  a  few  horses  for  the  past  several 
years.  Our  herd  consists  of  a  palomino 
stallion  and  a  few  three-quarter  thor¬ 
oughbred  sorrel  mares. 

For  several  years  we  have  been 
showing  our  colts  at  fairs  and  live¬ 
stock  shows,  meeting  any  and  all  com¬ 
petition.  We’ve  always  enjoyed  all  the 
success  we  deserved,  but  this  year  at 
the  great  New  Mexico  State  Fair  at 
Albuquerque  we  really  came  into  our 
own.  It  was  a  fitting  celebration  of  our 
six  years  in  business.  Our  stallion  Mu- 
chacho  de  Oro,  who  has  been  pictured 
on  this  page  several  times,  was  judged 
champion  pleasure  palomino  of  the 
show.  His  two-year-old  daughter  Mu- 
chacha  was  champion  mare.  All  of  his 
colts  placed  first  in  their  classes  and 
he  of  course  won  get-of-sire. 

With  this  attainment  behind  us,  we 
are  now  going  to  shift  our  breeding 
plans  slightly.  We  will  begin  breeding 
our  own  bred  and  raised  palomino  fillies 
to  a  two-year-old  registered  sorrel 
Arabian — Alli-Moor.  In  due  time,  Anna 
and  I  hope  to  have  some  pictures  of 
these  half  Arabians  we  can  send  Dad 
to  print  on  this  page. 

A  day's  picking  of  cotton  at  South  Spring 
Ranch  ready  to  be  trailed  to  the  gin.  The 
trailers  are  carrying  an  estimated  16 
bales  of  cotton  each  weighing  500  pounds. 
The  rest  of  the  load  is  cottonseed  and 
waste — about  800  pounds  for  each  500 
pounds  of  lint.  This  year  the  capacity  of 
cotton  gins  has  been  strained  almost  to 
the  breaking  point  nearly  everywhere 
that  cotton  is  grown. 
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Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


F.  F.  A. — 4-H:  The  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  Foundation,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  received  a  check  for  $10,000 
from  the  FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUB¬ 
BER  COMPANY.  The  check  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Harvey  Firestone,  Jr. 
to  Ervin  Martin,  Salem,  Indiana,  Na¬ 
tional  President  of  the  FFA.  The  Fire¬ 
stone  Company  also  sponsors  a  soil 
conservation  contest  for  4-H  Club 
members. 

WINTER:  There  was  a  time  when 
tractors  were  put  up  for  the  win¬ 
ter;  now  they  are  used  the  year 
around.  But  winter  is  tough  on 
tractors.  So  send  to  GULF  FARM 
AIDS,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Building, 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  “Gulf  Farm  Tractor 
Guide.” 

MOVIE:  jhe  Farm  Film  Founda¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  placed 
on  its  accredited  recommended  list 
"Rubber  Lends  a  Hand,"  the  28- 
minute  technicolor  film  of  The  B.  F. 
GOODRICH  COMPANY  portraying 
the  varied  uses  of  rubber  on  the 
farm.  Only  19  other  films  have  won 
this  rating. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  The  west- 

INGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  40  Wall  Street,  New  York 
5,  N.  Y.,  is  again  conducting  its  an¬ 
nual  search  for  the  nation’s  top 
young  scientists.  High  school  sen¬ 
iors  in  27,000  schools  are  being  in¬ 
vited  to  enter  the  8th  annual  Sci¬ 
ence  Talent  Search  and  to  compete 
for  $11,000  in  scholarships.  The  na¬ 
tional  winner  will  get  a  scholarship 
valued  at  $2,800  and  runners-up  will 
receive  scholarships  ranging  from 
$100  to  $2,000. 

"CURRENT"  NEWS:  The  gen¬ 
eral  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  of  Sche¬ 
nectady,  New  York,  has  a  number 
of  descriptive  bulletins  which  they 
will  be  glad  to  send  to  any  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  reader.  They  cov¬ 
er  motors,  welders,  tank  de-icers 
and  flood  lights.  The  simplest  way 
to  order  is  to  use  the  coupon  on 
page  1 1  of  the  October  2  issue. 

GOOD  FREEZING:  The  quick 

freezer  has  added  immeasurably  to 
farm  living  but  it  is  disappointing 
when,  because  they  are  not  properly 
prepared,  products  put  into  the 
freezer  do  not  come  out  satisfactor 
ily.  An  excellent  little  booklet  on 
home  freezing  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  available  from  the  AMER¬ 
ICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  COM¬ 
PANY,  120  Wall  Street,  New  York 
5,  N.  Y. 

AWARD:  The  American  Feed 
Manufacturers'  Association  has 
made  an  award  of  $1,000  to  Dr. 
H.  R.  Bird  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  poultry  nutrition  re¬ 
search. 


The  feed  plant  of  the  Anderson 
Grain  and  Feed  Company  of  York, 
Pa.,  which  has  been  purchased  by 
the  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  of 
Cayuga,  New  York.  The  plant  will 
be  altered  ond  enlarged,  new  ma¬ 
chines  installed  and,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  these  new  facilities.  Beacon 
hopes  to  meet  the  demand  for  its 
feed  by  Northeastern  poultrymen 
and  dairymen. 


"SHORT-CHANGED” 

“I  recently  sold  some  cows  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum.  The  buyer  supposedly  gave 
me  fifteen  $100  bills,  and  after  he  had 
counted  it  twice,  he  asked  me  to  put  it 
in  my  pocket  while  he  counted  out  the 
money  to  pay  the  balance.  After  he  had 
gone,  I  counted  it  again  and  found  one 
bill  w'as  folded  in  the  middle  so  it  was 
counted  twice,  so  there  actually  were 
only  fourteen  bills.  When  1  called  this  to 
his  attention,  he  said  I  must  have  made  a 
mistake.  Gan  1  collect  the  underpay¬ 
ment?” 

Much  as  we  would  like  to  say  "yes”, 
we  can  see  no  way  of  forcing  payment. 
It  would  be  one  man’s  word  against 
the  other  with  no  possibility  of  proving 
which  was  right.  It  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  to  do  your  own  counting  and 
be  satisfied  the  amount  is  correct  be¬ 
fore  it  is  accepted. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  CHANCE  TO  HELP 

When  a  man  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  bedridden  by  arthritis,  yet  retains 
sufficient  courage  and  interest  to  be 
self-supporting,  we  believe  that  his 
friends  should  give  him  a  lift. 

Just  about  a  year  ago  we  reminded 
you  that  Leopold  Roy  of  Richmond, 
Vermont,  who  has  been  bedridden  for 
17  years,  was  conducting  a  mail  order 
business  in  Christmas  cards  and,  as 
the  Christmas  season  approaches,  we 
again  bring  it  to  your  attention.  He 
will  send  any  one  of  several  boxes  of 
Christmas  cards  postpaid  for  $1.00.  He 
has  the  following  assortment:  non-re- 
iigious  cards,  scripture  text  cards, 
Catholic  religious  cards.  He  also  has 
a  box  of  18  French  Christmas  cards  at 
the  same  price. 

We  know  that  any  order  you  care  to 
send  Mr.  Roy  will  be  much  appreciated. 

-  A.  A.  — 

POOR  INSTALLATION 

“Some  time  ago,  I  bought  some  storm 
windows  and  agreed  to  pay  for  them  on 
the  installment  plan.  I  have  no  com¬ 
plaints  with  the  product,  but  tne  windows 
were  not  properly  installed,  and  every 
time  it  rains,  water  comes  over  the  win¬ 
dow  sills.  I  have  reported  this  a  number 
of  times  and  nothing  has  been  done. 

“Consequently,  1  have  not  made  the  last 
two  payments  to  the  finance  company 
which  bought  the  contract.  They  claim 
that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  installa¬ 
tion  and  that  I  will  have  to  pay  and 
threaten  suit  if  I  do  not.  What  should  I 
do?” 

There  is  little  question  but  that  the 
finance  company  could  collect  if  they 
decide  to  sue,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that 
they  will  be  reluctant  to  sue  since  you 
have  stated  that  you  are  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  bring  payments  up  to  date  as 
soon  as  the  errors  in  installation  are 
corrected.  Certainly,  once  the  full 
amount  has  been  paid,  any  chances  of 
getting  corrections  made  will  dwindle. 

The  Service  Bureau  is  getting  a  con¬ 
siderable  volume  of  correspondence 
similar  to  the  above  letter.  Such  corres. 
pondence  points  to  the  advisability  of 
being  certain  that  the  installation  is 
correct  before  you  sign  a  paper  called 
a  “completion  certificate.”  It  also  in¬ 
dicates  the  wisdom  of  checking  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  company  with  which  you 
do  business,  especially  if  this  company 
is  located  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Some  companies  that  do  this  type  of 
business  seem  to  lose  all  interest  in  the 
installation  as  soon  as  they  turn  the 
contract  over  to  a  finance  company. 

PAGING 

MR.  FAIRWEATHER 

We  are  anxious  to  know  the  present 
address  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Fairweather, 
whose  address  was  Barre,  Vermont,  but 
who,  we  understand,  is  now  in  New 
York  State.  If  anyone  knows  his  pres¬ 
ent  address,  the  Service  Bureau  would 
appreciate  the  information. 


ONE  OF  FOURTEEN 
KILLED  IN  AUTO  ORIS H 


Holland  J.  Reese,  age  19,  was 
instantly  killed  near  Gasport,  N.  Y. 
when  his  ear  failed  to  make  a 
curve — crashed  into  several  guard 
posts  and  overturned  in  a  field. 

Mr.  Reese  is  survived  by  two 
brothers  and  eleven  sisters. 


ROLLAND  J.  REESE  (Deceased) 


Middleport,  N.  Y 
September  24,  1948 


North  American  Acc.  Ins.  Co. 
Dear  Sirs: 


I  just  received  your  check  for  $1,050.00  for  the  death  of  my 
son,  Rolland  Jay  Reese,  who  was  killed  on  August  10,  on  Route 
31  near  Gasport,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  quick  coopera¬ 
tion.  I  also  wish  to  restate  a  little  incident  concerning  this  policy. 
When  he  took  it  out  he  remarked  to  me  “Well,  Mom,  I  just  paid 
out  $5.00  for  fun.  I  took  out  an  accident  policy  with  a  Mr.  Gaddis 
who  was  selling  it  today.”  He  never  thought  any  more  about  it. 

Since  he  has  been  away  much  of  the  time  since,  I  have  taken 
care  of  it  for  him.  On  his  last  return  home  he  asked  me  about  it. 
I  told  him  I  had  just  paid  it  for  another  year.  He  laughed  and 
said,  “Don’t  be  silly,  drop  it,”  little  knowing  how  soon  I  would 
need  it. 

Thanking  you  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Reese 


The  wrecked  car  in  which  our  policyholder  Mr.  Reese  lost  his  life. 


'Keeft  "Policy  Pletcewed 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


2  models 
3  H.P.  for  average 
size  barn,  and 
5  H.P.  for 
large  barns. 


Saves  at  least  200  man¬ 
hours  a  year  ....  pro¬ 
tects  you  against  silo¬ 
climbing  accidents.  In¬ 
creases  milk  production 
.  .  .  .  prevents  silage 
waste  ....  handles 


frozen  silage. 

^turh  the.  switch 


a*jD  DOWN  COMES 

YOUR  silage. 


A  Leach  Silo  Unloader 
will  pay  for  itself  in  1 
to  2  years.  Mail  coupon 
for  full  descriptive  in¬ 
formation. 


Implement  and 
Specialty  Deal - 
ers,  write  for 
Franchise 
Particulars 


LEACH  COMPANY  410  5.  Main  Street  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

PIeas^;s^d  me  the  following  as  checked: 

Q  Barn  Cleaner  Literature  □  Silo  Unloader  Literature 
{3  Name,  of  nearest  Leach  Dealer 


MY  NAME 
Post  Office 
Route  — . . 


. - . State . . . 

. . Township . - 


11 1  have  installed  one  of  your  Barn  Cleaners, 
and  wish  to  take  this  means  of  telling  you 
how  well  I  like  it.  Barn  cleaning  is  no 
longer  a  chore.  When  I  get  my  milking  done, 
my  barn  is  not  only  cleaned,  hut  the  litter 
is  outside  and  loaded  on  the  spreader  ready 
to  he  spread  about  the  field.  Words  can 
hardly  explain  just  what  this  has  done  for  me 
In  the  way  of  saving  labor  and  hours  of  time. 


I  might  add  that  so  far  this  equipment  has 
operated  just  swell,  and  has  given  no  trouble 
at  all.  If  it  was  impossible  to  get  another, 
it  would  take  a  lot  of  money  to  buy  my  Leach 
Barn  C  leaner .“ 


The  main  reason  why  users  like  Mr.  Day  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  Leach 
Barn  Cleaner  is  that  it  is  so  dependable.  Every  part,  every  gear,  every  chain 
link  is  amply  oversize  to  withstand  all  the  grueling  punishment  of  barn 
cleaner  operation.  It  is  a  ruggedly  built  machine,  designed  for  the  toughest 
barn  cleaning  jobs.  Mail  coupon  below  for  literature. 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


NOVEMBER  20,  1948 


This  is  the  fourth  and  last  of  a  series  of  short  stories  telling  how  a 
Northeastern  farm  fared  in  the  deflation  periods  following  great  wars. 


THE  CROWD  in  the  big  auditorium  sat  very  silent.  They 
watched  the  professor  with  rapt  attention  as  he  traced  the 
hills  and  valleys  made  by  the  black  lines  on  his  chart.  Out¬ 
side  the  February  wind  swirled  thick  snow  about  the  tail 
windows.  Farmers’  Week  at  the  University  usually  fell  in  the 
coldest,  snowiest  weather  of  the  winter. 

“If  history  repeats,”  the  speaker  was  saying,  “we  are  going  to  see 
commodity  prices  going  down  before  long.  In  fact,  some  signs  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  drop  may  begin  this  year— may  already  have  begun.” 

This  seemed  a  strange  prophesy  in  February  1920,  when  every¬ 
thing  was  higher  than  a  cat’s  back  and  the  main  thing  folks  were 
talking  about  was  the  high  cost  of  living.  But  when  Professor  George 
Warren  said  something,  most  everybody  took  it  seriously;  here,  in¬ 
deed,  was  one  prophet  who  was  honored  in  his  own  country. 

“Remember  what  I  have  said  about  the  danger  of  heavy  debts 
now,”  he  went  on,  slowly  rolling  up  the  chart.  “It  is  very  dangerous 
for  a  farmer  to  get  himself  over-extended  in  these  times.  Paying 
high  fixed  charges  will  be  difficult  if  prices  of  farm  products  fall  as 
they  always  have  after  every  other  war.” 

The  crowd  was  intent  and  very  sober.  The  professor  went  on 
summing  up  his  warnings. 

“But  keep  this  in  mind,  too,”  he  said,  in  conclusion,  “if  this  de¬ 
pression  comes  to  pass,  it  will  hit  the  cities, 
too.  Unemployment  will  be  serious.  The  bread 
lines  will  be  long.” 

A  whimsical  little  smile  played  about  the 
coi'ners  of  his  mouth.  “Get  your  cellars  and 
smoke  houses  well  stocked  up,  for  some  of 
the  city  cousins  will  be  out  to  make  long 
visits  when  the  times  get  hard  in  town.  One 
thing  we  don’t  want  to  lose  sight  of :  if  a  man 
is  out  of  debt,  the  farm  is  the  best  of  all 
places  to  weather  one  of  these  postwar  eco¬ 
nomic  storms.” 

It  was  that  final  point  that  Audley  Rhodes, 

Jr.,  discussed  over  and  over  with  his  wife  as 
their  team  of  Morgans  plowed  through  the 
gathering  drifts  on  the  road  home. 

“That’s  exactly  what  great-grandfather 
told  the  family  over  and  over  again — get  your 
debts  paid  by  the  time  the  last  war  bonds  are 
floated,  then  stock  up  for  a  siege.  They  can’t, 
lick  a  farmer  in  hard  times  if  he  owns  every¬ 
thing  free  and  clear.  Well,  we  don’t  owe  a 
soul.  And  we  can  grow  feed  for  all  the  stock 
and  enough  stuff  to  feed  a  small  army  in  the 
house.  Let  it  blow!” 


C6USHMU 


B 


•OTH  Audley  and  his  wife  felt  a  lifting  of 
soul  as  they  drove  into  the  home  yard  and 
looked  about  at  the  snug  buildings,  the  big, 
sturdy  house  with  wood  smoke  fanning  out 
of  the  kitchen  chimney  and  mellow  light  from 
the  windows  shining  out  on  the  swirling  snow¬ 
flakes.  Yes,  this  was  a  stronghold  from  which 
to  defy  the  storms  of  nature  or  those  man¬ 
made.  Thank  the  Lord,  they  weren’t  in  debt1 
By  the  time  the  leaves  of  1920  were  falling, 


there  wasn’t  any  doubt  about  what  was  hap¬ 
pening.  Everything  was  on  the  skids.  Seemed 
like  prices  would  never  stop  going  down.  The 
cities  were  feeling  it  too,  just  as  prophesied. 
Factories  were  closing  right  and  left. 

But  the  dark  clouds  that  shrouded  the  end 
of  1920  were  as  nothing  to  the  blackness  of 
the  year  that  followed.  Milk,  hay,  cabbage 
and  potatoes  that  year  didn’t  bring  back  a 
new  dollar  for  the  old  one  that  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  their  production.  In  the  cities, 
bread  lines  were  long. 

At  Thanksgiving  time  Mrs.  Rhodes’  young¬ 
er  sister  and  family  came  from  Elmira  for  a 
short  visit.  One  glance  and  a  few  exchanges 
of  conversation  revealed  a  bleak  story  of  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Jim  had  been  out  of  a  job  for  over 
two  months.  They  had  used  up  their  savings, 
were  behind  with  rent  and  grocery  bills.  They 
were,  in  fact,  just  about  at  their  wits’  end. 

Little  seven  year  old  Cynthia  regarded  the 
pale  golden  mound  of  butter  before  her  on 
the  dinner  table  and  remarked  innocently: 
“We  haven’t  had  any  butter  in  a  long  time.” 

Martha  Rhodes  slid  a  motherly  arm  about 
her  little  niece.  “Spread  it  on  thick,  little 
lamb,  there’s  lots  more  down  cellar.  You  just 
show  Aunt  Martha  how  much  turkey  and 
everything  you  can  eat!” 

It  was  that  remark  of  little  Cynthia’s  that 
actually  brought  some  random  discussion  to 
a  head  before  that  bountiful  feast  had  ended. 
In  short,  Audley  proposed  that  his  brother-in- 
law  move  himself  and  family  forthwith  to  the 


farm  to  stay  until  times  were  better. 

“Two  whole  wings  of  the  house  are  not  be¬ 
ing  used,”  he  said,  “loads  of  room  and  plenty 
of  everything  to  eat  and  burn.  Not  a  reason 
in  the  world  why  you  folks  shouldn’t  come 
under  this  roof  and  stay  until  this  depression 
blows  over.  You  can  help  me  around  the  place 
all  you  want  to  and  Mary  can  do  her  bit  in 
the  house.”  And  he  added  gruffly,  “It’ll  seem 
good  to  have  young  ones  around  again,  too.” 

IT  came  to  pass  that  before  the  end  of 
another  week  four  more  souls  were  settled 
securely  in  the  strong  house  of  Old  David 
Rhodes.  Hearts  were  light  and  the  deep  lines 
of  worry  gradually  left  young  Jim  Thomp¬ 
son’s  face  as  he  helped  husk  corn,  get  up  the 
winter’s  wood,  and  do  the  daily  chores. 

Audle3T  himself  even  felt  a  sense  of  exhilar¬ 
ation  as  he  gathered  in  the  store  of  food  and 
fuel  that  would  keep  them  all  through  the 
winter.  This  was  the  good  fight.  Bring  on  the 
hard  times,  and  the  deep  snow  too !  His  castle 
was  impregnable.  Neither  he  nor  his  should 
suffer,  no  matter  how  bitter  things  got  outside. 

The  middle  of  December  a  telegram  was 
phoned  out  to  the  farm  from  Etna.  “Studio 
closed  indefinitely.  Coming  home  Friday.” 

It  was  from  Marjorie,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  family,  who  had  been  working  in  New 
York  as  a  commercial  artist.  And  when  she 
came,  all  her  trunks  came  too.  Her  room  in 
the  west  wing  was  opened  up,  a  stove  set  up 
in  it,  and  so  Marjorie  was  added  again  to  the 
family.  Her  high  spirits  ( Continued  on  Page  H) 


World  War  I 
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NEWS  NOTES 


Now  it’s  up 


to  You . . . 


G.L.F.  Calf  Starter 


You  can  bring  out  a  calf’s  inheritance 
to  grow  and  produce  with 


THE  inborn  ability  of  a  calf  to  grow  and  produce 
can  never  be  any  greater  than  when  a  calf  is 
dropped.  However,  a  calf  won’t  even  reach  that 
maximum  growth  and  production  unless  it  is  given 
a  good  start. 

In  an  intense  dairy  section  such  as  we  have  here 
in  the  Northeast,  it’s  not  only  important  that  calves 
be  given  that  good  start,  but  that  the  time,  labor 
and  milk  used  in  giving  them  that  start  be  kept  to 
a  minimum. 

Thousands  of  Northeastern  farmers  have  found 
that  they  can  give  a  calf  the  start  it  needs  to  utilize 
all  of  its  inherited  ability,  save  time  and  milk  and 
end  with  a  well-grown  calf,  if  they  use  G.L.F.  Calf 
Starter  along  with  good  leafy  hay  and  good  manage¬ 
ment. 

G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  Gets  Results 

Throughout  the  Northeast  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  is 
growing  calves  on  many  dairy  farms  with  excellent 
results.  One  Central  New  York  dairy  farmer  re¬ 
ported  recently  that  all  calves  raised  on  his  farm 
in  the  past  ten  years  had  been  raised  on  G.L.F. 
Calf  Starter  following  strictly  the  G.L.F.  calf  raising 
program.  All  the  calves  were  weaned  at  seven  weeks 
of  age,  and  they  received  a  total  of  only  about 
350  pounds  of  whole  milk. 


With  a  herd  that  now  numbers  60  head,  recent 
D.H.I.A.  records  show  a  herd  average  of  11,752 
pounds  of  milk  and  405  pounds  of  fat,  and  this 
record  was  made  with  a  large  percentage  of  first 
calf  heifers.  All  dairy  animals  on  this  farm  are  well- 
grown  and  have  the  capacity  for  high  production. 

Try  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  on  your  farm  and  see  for 
yourself  what  fine  calves  you  can  grow  with  G.L.F. 
Calf  Starter.  Regular  Form  and  Pellets  now  avail¬ 
able  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


The  formula  for  G.L.F.  Dry  Calf  Starter  is 
the  result  of  years  of  research  and  is  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  in  making  a  calf  starter 
to  serve  the  needs  of  Northeastern  farmers. 
G.L.F.  Dry  Calf  Starter  contains  plenty  of 
bone-building  minerals:  di-calcium  phosphate, 
calcium  and  other  minerals.  Vitamins  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  yeast,  vitamin  D,  alfalfa  meal  and 
dried  skim  milk  powders.  All  ingredients  are 
selected  to  provide  the  proper  nutritional  re¬ 
quirements,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  up 
an  easily  digested  and  palatable  mixture. 


Hear  These  G.L.F.  Radio  Programs  Over  Rural  Radio  Network: 

“The  World  At  Noon,”  Monday  through  Saturday,  from  12  Noon  to  12:15  and  “Let’s  Look  At  The  News,”  Sundays, 
from  6:00  to  6:30  p.m.  Heard  on  the  Rural  Radio  Network  FM  Stations. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


Annual  Meeting 

More  than  2,200  stockholders  and  com¬ 
mitteemen  attended  the  28th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  G.L.F.  in  Syracuse  on  October  28 
and  29.  General  Manager  James  A.  Mc¬ 
Connell  told  those  assembled  that  G.L.F. 
management  is  definitely  set  against  “big¬ 
ness,”  and  that  the  smaller  it  can  be  kept, 
the  better  the  chances  of  its  staying  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  operations. 

Mr.  McConnell,  in  his  annual  address  to 
the  stockholders,  said  further  that  three 
“measuring  rods”  should  guide  G.L.F.  in 
any  further  expansion  of  its  services.  They 
are,  said  Mr.  McConnell,  the  value  of  its 
service  to  a  member;  number  of  farmers 
actually  desiring  the  new  service;  and  the 
undesirability  of  duplicating  efficient  serv¬ 
ices  already  available. 

G.L.F.  President,  Frank  M.  Smith  of 
Springfield  Center,  told  the  stockholders 
that  he  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  the  kind  of  business  represented  by 
G.L.F.  Said  Mr.  Smith,  “A  true  farm  co¬ 
operative  is  simply  a  corporation  organized 
by  farmers  to  conduct  a  business  for  and 
by  themselves.”  President  Smith  reported 
that  an  independent  audit  showed  the 
G.L.F.  “house  in  order.” 

Dairy  Production  Feeds 

Last  year,  Northeastern  farmers  fed  447,  * 
135  tons  of  G.L.F.  dairy  feeds — evidence 
that  G.L.F.  dairy  feeds  are  getting  results 
for  dairymen  in  this  section. 

G.L.F.  has  always  been  quick  to  translate 
into  action  the  college  findings  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  good  dairy  farmers.  The  result 
is  a  complete  line  of  high  quality  dairy  feeds 
and  services  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
every  Northeastern  dairyman. 

Milk  Production  Feeds — 

Milk  Maker  (24%  protein),  Exchange 
Dairy  (20%  protein),  Patrons’  Cow  Feed 
(20%  protein),  18%  Dairy  and  16%  Dairy. 
All  Flexible  Formula  Feeds. 

Super  Exchange  Dairy  (20%  protein) 
and  Super  Test  Feed  (16%  protein).  Both 
Fixed  Formula  Feeds. 

Out  of  this  line  of  dairy  production  feeds 
eveiy  dairyman  can  find  the  feeds  that  he 
can  use  on  his  farm  for  top  milk  production 
at  the  most  reasonable  cost.  That’s  impor¬ 
tant  these  days  when  grains  are  going  down 
in  cost  and  other  production  costs  are  on 
the  increase. 


A  Milestone  In 
Poultry  Farming 


The  G.L.F.  Model  200  Egg  Washer — 
the  smaller  of  the  two  G.L.F.  Egg  Wash¬ 
ers — has  a  capacity  up  to  two  cases  of 
eggs  per  hour.  See  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Wash¬ 
ers  demonstrated  at  your  Local  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency. 
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Orville  Engst  spreads  manure  every  day  on  corn  land  or  meadow.  Commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  used  on  pastures. 

All  the  Pasture  Grass 
the  tows  Can  Eat 


WHEN  I  stopped  recently  to  visit 
with  Orville  Engst  at  his  dairy 
farm  near  Fabins  in  Onondaga  County, 
New  York,  the  two  things  which 
caught  my  interest  were  his  pasture 
improvement  program  and  the  changes 
he  has  made  in  milking  his  herd. 

Orville  started  to  improve  his  pas¬ 
ture  in  1943.  Contrary  to  the  procedure 
sometimes  followed,  he  pastures  good 
land  close  to  the  buildings,  raises 
his  crops  at  some  distance  from  the 
barn,  and  grows  trees  on  the  hills. 
First,  he  fertilized  pasture  fields  with 
400  pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre, 
a  practice  which  he  has  continued 
each  year  until  this  past  fall  when  he 
used  400  pounds  of  an  0-20-20.  He  puts 
on  a  ton  of  lime  every  other  year  but 
has  used  no  manure,  preferring  to 
spread  it  on  his  hay  and  corn. 

Seeding  Mixtures 

For  seeding  he  has  used  straight 
ladino,  ladino-brome  grass,  ladino- 
timothy  and  ladino-orchard  grass.  So 
far,  he  prefers  the  ladino-timothy  mix¬ 
ture  but  he  points  out  that  he  really 
has  had  no  opportunity  to  compare  it 
with  ladino  and  orchard  grass  which 
was  seeded  this  summer  and  has  not 
yet  been  pastured.  He  hopes  it  will 
provide  earlier  pasture.  He  once  tried 
ladino  and  bluegrass  but  has  definitely 
abandoned  that  mixture. 

The  pastures  are  clipped  twice  a  year 
— once  in  June  and  again  in  August. 
“Early  clipping,”  said  Orville,  “is  im¬ 
portant.  There  is  no  advantage  in  clip¬ 
ping  just  ahead  of  dry  weather  when 
conditions  are  not  favorable  for 
growth.” 

Rotation  Grazing 

For  a  week  at  a  time,  his  forty  cows 
graze  one  ten-acre  field  during  the  day 
and  another  at  night.  It  takes  a  good 
pasture  to  do  that!  Then  those  fields 
are  given  a  rest  of  about  three  weeks 
while  the  cows  graze  down  other  pas¬ 
tures.  About  80  acres  are  used  (or  can 
be  used)  for  pasture.  When  there  is 
too  much  grass  for  the  cows  to  handle, 
some  fields  are  cut  for  hay. 

Mr.  Engst  is  hoping  to  get  away  from 
the  use  of  rye  or  sudan  grass  as  pas¬ 
ture  because  of  the  necessity  of  annual 
seeding,  and  believes  it  can  be  done 
when  his  pasture  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  is  complete.  He  had  no  sudan 
grass  this  year  but  did  pasture  a  field 
of  oats. 

This  past  spring  he  turned  his  cows 
on  improved  pasture  April  25  and  they 
were  still  on  pasture  October  4.  A  year 


ago,  because  feed  was  high,  he  fed  no 
grain  while  they  were  on  pasture.  Pro¬ 
duction  was  satisfactory  during  the 
summer  but  when  winter  came  the 
cows  produced  less  milk  than  they  did 
the  year  before. 

Because  of  that  experience,  the  cows 
have  had  grain  all  summer.  When  I 
asked  him  how  much,  he  replied,  “All 
they  will  eat.  Some  cows  will  eat  more 
than  others,  but  they  have  averaged 
1  pound  of  grain  to  6  to  8  pounds  of 
milk.” 

Fast  Milking 

Orville  heard  and  read  about  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  fast  milking  and  decided  to 
try  it.  Before  milking,  the  udder  of 
each  cow  is  washed  with  a  cloth  wrung 
out  of  hot  water  containing  a  disin¬ 
fectant.  He  tries  to  match  the,  cows  in 
pairs  so  that  the  two  animals  milked 
by  one  unit  will  milk  out  in  about  the 
same  time.  Washing  the  udders  of  the 
next  pair  of  cows  is  delayed  until  the 
first  pair  is  practically  milked  out. 

He  told  me  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  milk  as  rapidly  as  some  dairymen 
have  reported.  However,  the  entire 
operation,  including  washing  udders 
and  emptying  milk,  averages  five  min¬ 
utes  per  cow.  In  addition  to  the  time 
saved,  he  has  had  much  less  trouble 
from  mastitis  since  he  adopted  fast 
milking. 

Orville  belongs  to  a  dairy  herd  im¬ 
provement  association  and  records 
show  production  of  around  12,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  463  pounds  of  fat 
per  cow.  His  Holstein  herd  is  made  up 
of  good-sized  rugged  cows  that  get  a 
good  percentage  of  their  feed  from  the 
farm.  What’s  more,  they  do  their  own 
harvesting  during  the  pasture  season. 

— H.  L.  Cosline 

— •  A.  a.  — 

FORESTRY  FOR  4-H 
MEMBERS 

In  Erie,  Allegany  and  Wyoming 
counties,  4-H  Club  members  have 
planted  more  than  1  million  trees.  For 
4-H  Club  projects  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Department  gives  1,000 
free  trees  to  each  4-H  Club  member 
who  applies. 

This  year  9  county  winners  in  for¬ 
estry  projects  had  expenses  paid  to  the 
Adirondack  4-H  ITorestry  Tour  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  All  Club  members  who  com¬ 
pleted  3  years  of  forestry  projects  were 
eligible  to  compete  in  a  contest  for  a 
free  trip  to  the  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  this  fall. 
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Gaily  decked  out  in  its  new  Santa  Claus  suit  — 
Prince  Albert  Smoking  Tobacco  "stars”  under 
any  Christmas  tree.  If  he  loves  his  pipe  or  roll- 
your-own  cigarettes,  crimp  cut  Prince  Albert  is 
the  answer.  Rich,  mild,  and  easy  on  the  tongue  — 
P.A.  says  Merry  Christmas  in  a  big  way! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 

New  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames,  also 
millwork,  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES,  INC. 

PEMBERTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  FORDSON  MOTORS— CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs — high  tension  magneto  and 
bracket  assemblies.  Write  for  parts  list. 

FISK,  ALDEN  CO. 

132  Brookline  St.  Cambridge,  Mas*. 
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THE  TREND  TO  THE  "LEFT” 

HIS  is  America.  On  November  2,  its  citizens 
went  to  the  polls  and  there,  without  fear,  com¬ 
pulsion  or  restraint,  chose  their  leaders  in  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  next  four  years. 

American  Agriculturist  is  non-partisan,  but  its  edi¬ 
tors  have  never  hesitated  to  criticize  the  policies  of 
either  party  when  they  disagreed  with  them.  Neither 
have  we  hesitated  to  approve  policies  and  actions 
which  in  our  opinion  were  sound  for  agriculture 
and  for  the  country,  regardless  of  the  party  in 
power.  We  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  election  is  that  a  majority  of  those  who 
voted  approved  the  record  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  and,  what’s  more  important,  its  future  program 
as  outlined  in  the  party  platform  and  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  speeches  of  its  successful  candidates. 

Depending  on  how  you  voted,  you  are  pleased  or 
you  are  disappointed.  You  may  even  feel  that  the 
platforms  of  the  parties  are  so  similar  that  the 
outcome  was  relatively  unimportant.  Certainly,  in 
accordance  with  the  American  way  of  doing  things, 
we  will  accept  the  result  and  work  together  for  the 
good  of  all. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  just  sound  common  sense 
to  appraise  the  probable  results  of  the  election  and 
base  future  plans  on  them.  In  our  opinion  the  elec¬ 
tion  shows  a  definite  trend  toward  the  “left”  and  a 
belief  by  more  people  in  the  virtues  of  a  more 
paternalistic,  socialistic  government  policy. 

Therefore,  it  is  logical  to  expect  these  develop¬ 
ments  : 

1.  More  government  power  to  control  prices  and 
allocate  materials,  and  the  possibility  of  price  ceil¬ 
ings  and  rationing. 

2.  Probable  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
very  careful  consideration  of  the  wishes  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor. 

3.  Reimposition  of  the  excess  profits  tax  on  in¬ 
dustry. 

4.  Higher  taxes  for  all,  but  especially  for  those 
in  higher  income  brackets. 

5.  A  drive  for  more  federal  housing,  more  social 
security,  socialized  medicine,  higher  minimum  wage 
rates,  more  government  in  business. 

But  remember  that  in  terms  of  the  popular  vote, 
the  election  was  not  a  landslide.  Twenty  million 
people  voted  the  other  way.  Those  who  do  not  favor 
the  evident  trend  can  do  two  things.  They  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  voice  their  opinions,  hoping  for  a  reversal 
of  the  trend.  They  can  watch  and  study  the  situation 
as  it  unfolds,  meanwhile  planning  business  and  farm 
operations  on  the  basis  of  the  outlook  ahead. 

NEPPCO  SAYS  "WATCH 
VOI  R  STEP” 

“From  every  hit  of  information  available,  it  is 
clear  that  the  time  of  intense  and  painful  competi¬ 
tion  is  not  far  off.  Like  it  or  not,  poultrymen — along 
with  the  rest  of  agriculture — have  forgotten  the  days 
when  selling  at  a  profit  was  the  principal  concern 
of  the  business.  For  seven  years  there  has  been  a 
virtually  automatic  market  for  every  product.  Those 
days  are  ending  as  we  watch.  Efficiency  and  greater 
efficiency  will  be  tomorrow’s  watchword.  Labor- 
saving  devices,  better  utilization  of  feed,  improved 
strains  of  poultry,  more  skillful  management — these 
will  be  the  keystones  of  future  success.” — NEPPCO 
News. 

VERY  ECONOMIST  agrees  that  prices  of  all 
kinds  are  near  the  toppling  point.  United  States 
farm  prices  have  risen  from  an  index  of  89  in  1939 
(when  the  1910-14  average  is  taken  as  100)  to  the 
highest  point  in  history  in  July  1948,  when  the  index 
was  301.  They  will  not  go  much  higher;  they  are  sure 
to  go  lower,  while  high  production  w-ill  continue 
longer. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  farm  prices  al¬ 
ways  go  down  first.  In  fact,  big  crops  this  year  have 
started  farm  prices  downward.  The  lesson,  as  we  so 
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often  point  out,  is  to  go  slowly  and  carefully  from 
now  on,  get  out  of  debt,  and  don’t  contract  new 
debts.  The  hopeful  side  is  that  the  farmer  who  main, 
tains  production  with  constantly  increasing  effici¬ 
ency  will  continue  to  do  business  at  the  old  stand. 

RUTTER  USE  IS  DECREASING 

HE  PER  CAPITA  fluid  milk  consumption  In¬ 
creased  from  163  quarts  in  1924  to  187  quarts  in 
1947.  Ice  cream  consumption  increased  from  7  quarts 
per  person  to  18.  Cheese  consumption  increased  from 
4.6  to  6.9  pounds  per  person. 

But  butter  dropped  from  18  pounds  per  year  per 
person  to  11.9  pounds. 

All  of  which  is  clear  proof  that  it  is  utter  non¬ 
sense  for  dairymen  to  permit  the  use  of  any  formula 
based  on  the  price  of  butter  to  determine  the  price 
of  fluid  milk.  This  situation  will  get  worse,  too,  be¬ 
cause  the  oleo  manufacturers  and  supporters  are  go¬ 
ing  all  out  to  fight  taxes  on  oleo  and  to  increase  its 
consumption.  Thousands  of  people  have  stopped  eat¬ 
ing  butter  or  have  cut  down  its  use  in  the  last  few 
years  because  of  its  high  price.  It  is  possible  that 
they  may  never  return  to  using  butter  so  freely. 

HOW’S  YOUR  INSURANCE 
COVERAGE? 

FEW  moments  ago  a  friend  dropped  on  my 
desk  a  bill  for  the  insurance  policy  on  my  home. 
He  also  reminded  me  that  if  my  home  should  burn, 
the  amount  of  insurance  I  was  carrying  would  fall 
far  short  of  replacing  it. 

Two  years  ago,  I  increased  the  size  of  my  policy, 
but  my  friend  had  little  trouble  in  convincing  me 
that  I  should  increase  it  again !  The  new  figure 
wouldn’t  replace  it  either,  but  it  will  come  closer. 

I  mention  this  personal  experience  as  a  reminder 
to  you.  Get  out  a  pencil  and  pad  and  see  how  far 
your  present  insurance  coverage  would  go  in  replac¬ 
ing  your  buildings  if  they  should  burn.  If  the  figure 
is  too  low,  increase  it.  It’s  good  business.— H.  L.  C. 

ALL  AROARD  FOR  CALIFORNIA! 

\XT  HO  NEEDS  a  vacation  more  than  a  farmer 
*  ’  and  his  wife?  The  obvious  answer  is  no  one; 
but  on  a  farm  where  the  job  is  never  ending,  it’s  so 
easy  to  put  it  off.  “Someday  we’ll  go  to  California,” 
you  say,  and  then  all  too  often  the  years  slip  by  un¬ 
til  it’s  too  late. 

Don’t  let  that  happen  to  you.  If  you  have  planned 
to  go  “some  time”,  why  not  decide  now  to  come 
along  with  our  American  Agriculturist  party  on 
February  18?  We  have  planned  a  wonderful  three 
weeks'  “all  expense"  tour  for  you  in  cooperation  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  You’ll  find  congenial 
companions,  and  our  popular  tour  conductor,  Verne 
Bedell,  will  shoulder  all  the  travel  worries.  Best  of 
all  the  cost  will  be  less  than  you  could  possibly  man. 
age  on  your  own. 

Drop  us  a  letter  or  postcard  and  we  will  send  you 
all  details,  including  the  price  of  our  “all  expense” 
ticket.  Write  to  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

TRY  RIRDSFOOT 

N  Page  1  of  the  September  18  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Jim  Hall  tells  the  results 
which  some  northeastern  New  York  farmers  have 
had  with  birdsfoot  trefoil.  Those  farmers  are  sold 
on  birdsfoot! 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  alfalfa  is  the  crop 
to  grow  where  it  can  be  grown  easily;  but  where 
it  cannot  be  easily  grown,  we  believe  that  the  acre¬ 
age  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  will  increase.  We  are  not 
suggesting  that  every  man  should  plow  all  his 


meadows  and  pastures  and  seed  them  to  birdsfoot. 
We  do  believe  it  is  a  crop  which  you  should  con¬ 
sider,  and  we  suggest  that  you  try  it  on  a  small  scale 
this  coming  season.  Coming  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist  will  carry  more  articles  telling  of 
farmers’  experiences  with  birdsfoot  and  definite  di¬ 
rections  on  how  to  seed  and  handle  this  promising 
legume. 

YOU  AND  THE  OTHER  FELLOW 

HE  next  issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  which 
will  reach  you  in  about  two  weeks,  will  be  a 
Forum  issue.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  agriculture  and 
industry — you  and  the  other  fellow — get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other’s  problems.  In  it,  farmers, 
manufacturers,  businessmen,  co-ops,  and  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  all  have  a  chance  to  talk  about  what’s 
bothering  them  and  also  to  tell  their  side  of  the 
story. 

Watch  for  this  Dec.  4  issue.  You’ll  find  it  packed 
full  of  interesting  things.  After  you  have  read  it, 
we  hope  you’ll  write  and  give  us  your  comments. 

THE  MUSIC  PEOPLE  LIKE 

NATIONAL  SURVEY  on  public  interest  in 
music  brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that  church 
music  is  more  popular  than  any  other  kind,  60.5 
per  cent  of  the  people  surveyed  putting  this  first. 
The  percentage  of  preference  for  church  music  ran 
even  higher  among  farm  folks. 

The  folks  surveyed  liked  popular  dance  music 
next,  and  then  ballads  and  other  old  favorites. 
Boogie-woogie  and  jive  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  the  American  public 
is  almost  unanimous  in  believing  that  every  child 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  he  is  interested  in  learning  to  play  an  instru¬ 
ment.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  people  believe  that 
class  instruction  on  musical  instruments  should  be 
offered  in  the  schools. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HOPE  you  like  the  following  story  as  well  as  I 
did.  By  the  way,  if  you  have  any  good  ones,  send 
them  in.  This  one  came  from  my  friend,  R.  Blagden, 
of  East  Hampton,  Connecticut. 

New  hostesses  on  the  airlines  have  to  put  up  with 
all  kinds  of  things,  including  practical  jokes.  A  Con¬ 
tinental  Air  Lines  captain  claims  this  one  is  true. 
It  was  the  new  gal’s  first  day  on  the  job.  As  the 
flight  was  preparing  to  depart  from  the  first  station, 
the  co-pilot  climbed  into  the  cockpit  through  the 
nose  cargo  door,  which  can’t  be  seen  from  the  rear 
of  the  plane  where  the  hostess  is  stationed.  The 
captain  then  entered  the  cabin  through  the  regular 
door  from  the  passenger  compartment  and  told  the 
hostess  to  be  certain  that  the  co-pilot  was  on  board 
before  the  flight  left. 

The  girl  was  so  busy  checking  passengers  and 
taking  care  of  the  other  details  prior  to  departure 
that  she  forgot.  A  few  minutes  after  taking  off,  the 
captain  called  the  hostess  on  the  interphone  asking 
where  the  co-pilot  was.  When  the  excited  girl  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  had  forgotten  all  about  the  second 
crew  member,  the  captain  told  her  that  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  proceed  to  the  next  station  with¬ 
out  him. 

Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  the  hoax,  she  was 
much  too  excited  to  remember  that  by  CAA  regula¬ 
tion  the  captain  could  not  have  taken  off  without 
the  co-pilot.  When  the  CAL  plane  rolled  up  to  the 
next  station,  the  co-pilot  climbed  to  the  ground, 
again  using  the  nose  cargo  door.  Then,  making  a 
wide  swing  around  the  ship  to  work  up  steam,  he 
ran  up  the  passenger  steps,  just  as  the  last  pass¬ 
enger  left  the  plane.  Stumbling  up  the  steps,  he  fell 
limply  into  the  astonished  hostess’s  arms  and 
gasped:  “Man,  what  a  race.  I  didn’t  think  I  could 
make  it!” 
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AA’s  Farmers9  Dollar  Guide 

BUTTER  VERSUS  OUEO:  The  butter-oleo  battle  will  be  continued 

in  the  next  Congress  and  the  changes  in 
personnel  resulting  from  the  election  will  strengthen  the  possibility  of  an  oleo 
victory.  Three  dairy  organizations — the  American  Butter  Institute,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Creameries  Association  and  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation — have  proposed  a  compromise.  They  advocate  a  ban  on  commercial 
manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomargarine  colored  yellow,  and  along  with  this  they 
have  agreed  to  support  State  and  Federal  legislation  to  remove  all  taxes  and 
license  fees  on  uncolored  oleo. 


PRICES:  Farm  prices  took  a  sharp  drop  in  October,  averaging  about  4% 
on  all  products.  All  price  gains  during  the  year  are  lost,  bringing 
the  level  to  that  of  ’47. 

Com  went  down  40  cents  a  bushel,  nearly  25%;  meat  animals  declined  9%; 
dairy  products,  4%;  feed  grains,  18%;  fruit,  6%.  Because  some  prices  of  things 
the  farmer  buys  also  went  down,  drop  in  the  parity  index  was  1  point. 

LUMBER:  Farmers  may  confidently  expect  lower  lumber  prices.  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  wholesale  prices  of  lumber  have  dropped  an 
average  of  17  %  on  sizes  commonly  used  in  buildings.  Southern  pine  sawmills 
have  cut  prices  10%  since  August. 

FREIGHT  RATES:  Developments  in  the  request  for  higher  freight 

rates  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  are  as  follows: 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  refused  request  by  railroads  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  increase  of  8%  before  the  hearing  scheduled  for  November  30.  Total 
increase  requested  was  13%.  Farm  organizations  are  opposing  the  increase.  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Master  Goss  suggests  that  the  I.  C.  C.  ask  Congress  for  drastic 
changes  in  the  law  “to  put  railroads  on  a  sound  financial  basis.”  He  makes  the 
following  suggestions : 

1.  A  program  for  consolidation  which  will  eliminate  most  of  the  economic 
competition  which  holds  costs  at  an  unsound  level. 

2.  A  change  in  the  basis  of  taxation  from  property  taxes  to  a  tax  based  on 
revenue  per  ton-mile. 

3.  The  creation  of  an  impartial  committee  to  study  the  effect  of  the  working 
rules  of  railway  labor. 

POTATO  AGREEMENTS:  Potato-producing  states  (Maine,  Michigan, 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Idaho)  have  taken  action  through  marketing  agreements  to 
improve  quality  of  potatoes  shipped.  Holding  lower  grades  in  the  country  will 
reduce  total  shipments.  Effective  November  15,  Maine  is  limiting  shipments  of 
all  varieties  except  Bliss  Triumph  and  certified  seed  to  U.  S.  No.  1,  minimum 
2%”,  maximum  4”. 

HENS:  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  expects  that  the  number  of 
laying  hens  on  farms  next  January  1  will  be  5%  below  last  year. 
Because  production  per  hen  is  up,  prediction  is  that  egg  production  next  year 
will  be  about  the  same  as  this  year.  Slower  than  normal  culling  is  indicated. 

FARM  MACHINERY:  While  it  is  still  tight  in  spots,  farm  machinery 

is  more  plentiful  this  fall.  Light  wheel  tractors 
are  more  abundant  than  medium  or  heavy  tractors.  Ample  supplies  are  reported 
of  automatic  loaders,  manure  spreaders,  milkers  and  dairy  and  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  Supplies  are  tighter  on  automatic  hay  balers,  self-propelled  combines 
and  new  type  corn  planters. 


FM  DISEASE:  Optimism  that  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Mexico  can  be 

eradicated  is  growing.  Following  the  abandonment  of  a 
slaughter  program,  fight  has  been  carried  on  by  vaccines,  apparently  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 


of  the  Lazy  rarjn 


JVflY  NEIGHBOR’S  cows  all  live  like 
queens,  they  don’t  know  what  dis¬ 
comfort  means;  his  bam  inside  is 
gleaming  white,  there’s  hardly  any  dirt 
in  sight.  Those  cows  spend  winter  days 
inside  and  there’s  a  stove  to  warm 
their  hide;  each  one  has  water  in  a 
cup,  there’s  always  hay  to  fill  ’em  up; 
to  chew  their  cud  or  catch  some  sleep, 
they  lay  in  straw  that's  two  feet  deep. 
When  neighbor’s  men  show  up  for 
chores  they  leave  their  overshoes  out¬ 
doors;  each  udder’s  scrubbed,  each 
back  is  brushed  ’til  none  thinks  she 
is  being  rushed;  then  pretty  soon 
you’ll  hear  the  hum  of  milkers  made 
of  chromium. 

All  this  is  very  nice,  I’m  sure,  but  I 
get  milk  that’s  just  as  pure;  my  cows 
stand  out  around  the  stack,  of  bed¬ 
ding  there  ain’t  any  lack.  The  straw 
pile  stops  the  winter  breeze,  and  twice 
a  day  Mirandy  sees  that  ice  is  broken 
on  the  tank  so  nice,  cool  water  can 
be  drank.  I  clean  the  barn  out  in  the 
spring,  I  can’t  see  that  it  hurts  a  thing  to  let  the  bedding  pile  up  deep,  it  makes 
a  softer  place  to  sleep.  And  why  should  I  brush  those  cows’  hides  when  all  my 
milk  is  pasteurized;  my  neighbor  gets  more  milk  than  me  but  I  work  half  as 
hard,  by  gee. 


A  Better  Way 
to  Plan 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


Most  farmers  build  only  one 
barn  in  a  lifetime  . .  .  accord¬ 
ingly  the  man  who  builds 
wants  the  best  barn  .  .  .  the 
most  practical  barn  he  can 
get  for  his  money. 

If  you  are  planning  a  new 

barn  and  are  looking  for 
modern  value,  the  latest  and 
best  in  good  arrangement 
and  construction  practices . . . 
then  you’ll  enjoy  studying  the 
big  book  of  plans  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm 


Building  Service. 

The  section  on  barns  shows 
a  variety  of  types  in  many 
different  sizes  . . .  dairy  barns, 
general  purpose  barns  and 
barns  for  the  livestock  feeder. 

Each  barn  is  a  modern  de¬ 
sign  providing  features  that 
make  work  easier  and  increase 
farm  income . . .  each  is  engi¬ 
neered  for  the  greatest  eco¬ 
nomy  of  erection.  Complete 
blueprints  are  ready  for  your 
use. 


fa*  Scone*  OP  OTHER  FARM  BUILDINGS 


You’ll  find  the  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
ready  for  your  study  and  use  at 
the  yard  of  your  4-Square  Lum¬ 
ber  Dealer.  In  it  are  designs  and 
blueprints  for  practically  every 
type  and  size  of  farm  building. 


Before  you  build,  plan  with 
this  valuable  Service.  Your 
4 -Square  Lumber  Dealer  will 
gladly  explain  its  many  features 
and  show  you  why  good  wood 
buildings  are  the  best  farm 
buildings. 


E  D  E  E  I  FARM  BUILDING  BOOK ...  If  you  would  like  a 
I  KEES  CONDENSED  EDITION  OF  THESE  FARM  BUILDING 
wm—mm—m—m  PLANS . . .  Mail  this  coupon  today! 


Address 


Town 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  AA1148 

2201  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book. 


Name_ 
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MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box41T  ,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  folder  which  tells  why  Funk  G  Hybrids  pay  off  with 
bigger  yields  on  my  farm! 


SENSATIONAL 


Town. 


-State. 


Ham®. 


say  CORN  GROWERS 
of  New  York  State 


MK  G  HYBRIDS 

(G-10  and  G-6) 

•  •  ripen  to  full  maturity 

•  •  produce  MORE  CORN 

even  with  short  growing  seasons! 

Everybody’s  talking  about  these  new  G-10  and  G-6  hybrids— and  it’s 
no  wonder. 

Never  before  have  the  farmers  of  New  York  State,  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  other  high  altitude  areas  had  such  wonderful  success  with 
any  hybrid  corn. 

Never  before  have  agricultural  authorities  been  so  unstinting  in  their 
praise  for  the  results  these  new  G-10  and  G-6  hybrids  produce. 

With  half  their  blood  lines  coming  from  strains  developed  in  the  north- 
east,  these  new  hybrids  were  bred  by  Funk  especially  for  the  short  grow¬ 
ing  seasons  of  this  area.  Vigorous,  fast  starters,  they  grow  rapidly  to  safe 
maturity— even  when  cold  nights  “stop”  other  corn.  That’s  why  you’re 
sure  of  getting  a  bigger  yield  of  better  corn  when  you  plant  these  new 
G-10  or  G-6  hybrids. 

Regardless  of  what  kind  of  corn  you’ve  been  growing,  you  just  can’t 
afford  not  to  plant  these  new  Funk  G  Hybrids.  There  are  varieties  for  both 
husking  and  silage.  Don’t  delay.  Act  now.  Mail  the  coupon  below.  It’s 
your  first  step  to  bigger  corn  profits  for  next  year. 


Ar  tencan  Agriculturist,  November  20,  1948 

Inventive  Talent 


AFTER  a  VISIT  to  the  fruit  farm 
of  Wilson  Morse  of  Waterford,  Ox¬ 
ford  County,  Maine,  it  was  easy  to  see 
why  members  of  the  New  York-New 
England  Apple  Institute  had  elected 
him  president.  He  is  a  forward-looking, 
inventive  apple  grower  who  loses  no 
time  in  putting  his  ideas  to  work.  Every 
way  I  turned  on  his  place,  I  found 
evidence  of  his  ingenuity. 

Whenever  Wilson  buys  a  piece  A 
equipment  that  doesn’t  quite  suit  him, 
he’s  quick  to  make  changes  that  will 
adapt  it  to  his  needs.  For  instance,  he 
thought  mast  sprayers  were  the  type 
he  wanted  to  use  but  wasn’t  satisfied 
with  their  flexibility,  so  he  and  his  son, 
Frank,  built  one  of  their  own. 

His  14-foot  mast  sprayer  is  built  of 
stiff  rubber  hose  with  10‘  nozzles  grad¬ 
uated  in  size  from  the  smallest  at  the 
bottom  to  the  largest  at  the  top.  It  is 
held  upright  by  a  band  of  spring  steel. 
With  one  lever,  the  operator  can  draw 
the  mast  into  an  arc  to  shoot  spray 
under  600  pounds  pressure  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  tree,  or  snap  it  up 
straight  to  save  material  on  small  trees. 

Even  the  tractor  they  use  most  is  a 
homemade  one  designed  with  so  many 
speeds  forward  and  reverse  that  it  will 
crawl  or  race  through  the  orchards.  It 
comes  in  mighty  handy  for  spring 
spraying  on  the  rolling  land  and  with 
a  buck  rake  does  a  quick  job  of  haul¬ 
ing  and  spreading  hay  for  mulch  under 
the  trees. 

Irrigates  Orchard 

The  day  after  Labor  Day,  the  Morses 
decided  their  35  acres  of  bearing  Mc- 
Intoshes  and  Cortlands  and  15  acres  of 
young  trees  needed  water.  On  Thursday 
of  that  same  week  they  were  pumping 
water  from.  Me  Wain  Pond,  the  lake 
that  borders  the  orchard!  A  Dolly 
Champion  fire  pump  was  mounted  on 
the  front  of  the  tractor  to  force  350 
gallons  a  minute  up  a  60-foot  rise  and 
through  400  feet  of  6-inch  pipe  and 
1,640  feet  of  3-inch. 

Because  their  orchard  is  on  rolling 
land,  they  don’t  use  a  sprinkler.  They 
leave  the  perforated  pipe  sections  in 
one  place  for  half  a  day,  even  over¬ 
night  sometimes,  and  then  move  them 
to  a  new  location. 

“We’ll  never  know  just  now  much 
value  irrigation  is  nor  even  whether  it 
makes  money  for  us  or  not,”  Wilson 
told  me,  “but  it  probably  accounts  for 
the  better  size  we  have  this  year.  I 
know  we  had  less  drop  and  the  trees 
are  in  better  shape  for  next  year’s 
blossoms.” 

One  of  the  Morse  inventions  known 
best  to  fellow  apple  men  is  his  pruning 
saw  that  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle 
with  one  finger  of  the  sawing  hand. 
It  has  been  patented  but  the  only  ones 
produced  so  far  have  come  from  the 
Morses’  own  workshop. 

Wilson  likes  the  light  weight  advan¬ 
tage  of  magnesium  ladders  they  use  at 
picking  time  but  says  they  are  easier 
to  handle  with  heavier  bases.  To  get 
this  effect  in  ladders  for  high  trees  but 
without  adding  too  much  to  total 
weight,  Wilson  builds  4  to  7-foot  wood¬ 
en  extensions  at  the  base  of  16-foot 
magnesium  ladders. 

Makes  Market  Packages 

All  of  the  Morse  inventiveness  is  not 
in  the  field.  His  17, 000-bushel  capacity 
storage  Is  a  converted  dairy  barn  with 
double  walls  and  ceilings  containing  a 
foot  of  shavings  for  insulation.  It  used 
to  be  cooled  by  ice  cut  from  the  nearby 
lake  but  now  they  have  a  Carrier  am¬ 


monia  type  refrigerating  plant  hooked 
up  to  an  ingenious  system  of  wooden 
ducts  to  keep  the  whole  two  floors  be¬ 
tween  32  and  33  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

To  his  large  Niagara  apple  grader, 
Morse  has  added  a  system  cf  conveyor 
belts  to  carry  apples  and  packaging 
materials  to  a  line  of  girls  who  place 
apples  in  special  cardboard  cartons. 
Another  conveyor  belt  feeds  the  car¬ 
tons  through  a  former  bread-wrapping 
machine  that  wraps  and  seals  them  in 
cellophane.  Morse  packages  uniform 
“Maine  McIntosh”  apples  in  cartons  of 
6,  12  and  18  especially  for  First  Nati¬ 
onal  Stores.  He  sells  them  to  First  Na- 


Wilson  Morse,  president  of  the  New  York- 
New  England  Apple  Institute,  is  pleased 
with  the  crop  from  his  38  acres  of  apples 
at  Waterford,  Maine.  About  %  of  the 
trees  are  McIntosh  and  the  balance  Cort¬ 
lands. 

tional  through  the  J.  P.  Sullivan  Com¬ 
pany  of  Massachusetts. 

Being  president  of  the  New  York- 
New  England  Apple  Institute,  Wilson 
Morse  is,  quite  naturally,  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  marketing  methods  and  be¬ 
lieves  the  work  the  Institute  is  doing 
could  be  greatly  expanded  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  growers  if  more  growers 
would  get  behind  the  Institute  program 
with  both  moral  and  financial  support, 
He  points  out  what  a  fine  marketing 
job  Maine  potato  men  have  done  with 
their  self-imposed  tax  on  potatoes  and 
feels  that  a  similar  job  could  be  done 
with  Northeast  apples  if  enough  grow¬ 
ers  pulled  together. 

When  I  asked  Wilson  about  last 
year’s  prices,  he  said  he  thought  much 
of  the  late  season  drop  in  prices  was 
due  to  the  excessive  heat  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1947.  “Many  apples  were  too 
ripe  when  picked.  They  bruised  easily 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  industry, 
there  were  over-ripe  apples  on  display 
in  stores  most  of  the  winter,”  he  said. 

Prices  this  year,  despite  a  drop  in 
national  production,  will  depend  a  lot 
on  the  citrus  crop,  in  Morse’s  opinion. 
He  believes  the  southern  citrus  grow¬ 
ers’  energetic  and  efficient  marketing 
methods,  added  to  their  extensive  ad> 
vertising  and  publicity  campaigns,  offer 
a  direct  challenge  to  northern  apple 
growers. 


FORD  TRACTOR  WITH  DEARBORN  ANGLE  DOZER*.  Pushes  dirt  ahead  or  to 
right  or  left.  Either  end  tilts  up  or  down  for  ditching.  Lifts  and  lowers 
by  Hydraulic  Touch  Control.  Cuts  60"  angled,  72"  straight. 


Extra  work  from  your 


Handy  power  for  those  “off-season”  jobs 


ORDINARILY,  “odd”  jobs  and  “off-season”  jobs  are 
the  hardest  work  on  a  farm.  Just  thinking  about  them 
makes  you  want  to  put  them  off  . .  .  unless  you  have 
a  Ford  Tractor. 

With  the  Ford  Tractor,  you  take  advantage  of 
breaks  between  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting, 
and  days  when  weather  keeps  you  out  of  fields. 

So,  with  a  Ford  Tractor,  you  gain  two  ways.  First, 
field  work  goes  faster,  saving  time  for  improving  your 
farm.  Second,  for  this  improvement  work,  it  serves 
you  as  faithfully  as  it  does  in  the  field. 

For  example,  the  Ford  Tractor,  with  Dearborn 
Equipment,  is  the  right  combination  for  ditching, 
leveling,  terracing  .  .  .  cleaning  barnyards  and  feed 


lots  .  .  .  loading  manure,  stacking  hay  .  .  .  sawing 
wood,  making  fences,  plowing  snow. 

These  Dearborn  tools,  designed  for  the  Ford 
Tractor,  can  be  quickly  attached  or  detached.  By 
means  of  the  Dearborn  Universal  Frame,  you  can 
mount  an  angle  dozer,  blade  snow  plow  or  “V”  snow 
plow.  With  built-in  Ford  Hydraulic  Touch  Control, 
you  lift  and  lower  them  with  a  finger  touch. 

All  these  advantages  enable  you  to  start  a  job,  get 
it  over  with  and  pick  up  another  .  .  .  with  less  time 
lost.  In  the  field  or  out  of  it . . .  the  Ford  Tractor  gives 
you  economical,  handy  power.  Its  many  uses  make 
it  your  best  investment  all  year  ’round. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


All  around  the  farm...All  through  the  year... Dearborn  Implements 


DEARBORN  UTILITY  BLADE -Cuts  72"  wd. 
Lifts,  lowers,  holds  depth  by  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control.  Easily  angled  or  tilted. 


DEARBORN  SCOOP-Big5.7  cu.ft.capacity. 
Lifts  and  lowers  by  Hydraulic  Touch 
Control;  dumps  by  pulling  trip  lever. 


DEARBORN  LOADERS— This  standard  ma¬ 
nure  and  material  loader  lifts,  lowers 
hydraulically.  There  is  also  a  heavy 
duty  loader. 


give  you  satisfaction 


DANUSER  POST  HOLE  DIGGER- Up  to  600 

holes  a  day.  Power  take-off  drive.  Lifts, 
lowers  by  Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 


DEARBORN  CORDWOOD  SAW-Lowers 

and  raises  by  Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 
Belt  always  in  line,  tightens  on  lower¬ 
ing  saw. 


DEARBORN  BLADE  SNOW  PLOW*-Use 

straight  or  angled.  Lifts,  lowers  by 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control.  72"  edge. 


DEARBORN  V  SNOW  PLOW*  -  Cuts  60" 
width.  Lifts  and  lowers  by  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control. 


LAND  LEVELER— For  leveling,  grading, 
moving  dirt.  Loads,  spreads,  dumps 
by  Hydraulic  Touch  Control.  8  ft.  cut. 


*To  use  any  of  these  three  tools  with  the  Ford  Tractor  requires  only  one  basic,  or  "Universal,  Frame, 
priced  and  sold  separately. 


Your  Ford  Tractor  Dealer  is 

No  matter  how  well  or  how  long  you  may  have 
known  the  man  who  sells  Ford  Tractors  and 
Dearborn  Farm  Equipment  in  your  part  of  the 
country,  it  will  pay  you  to  know  him  better. 
Farming  is  his  business,  too. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  about  all  the  time, 
work  and  money-saving  equipment  he  can  offer 
you.  Chances  are  that  he  can  pass  along  some 
good  ideas  on  getting  more  profit  per  acre  and 


good  man  to  know  BETTER 

per  hour  of  work.  And  it  may  surprise  you  to 
find  out  how  well  he’s  set  up  to  give  you 
prompt,  dependable  service  on  your  tractor 
and  implements,  with  genuine  parts  and 
expert  workmanship. 

Welcome  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  when  he 
comes  to  see  you  .  .  .  he’s  there  to  serve  you. 
And,  when  you’re  in  town,  stop  in  and  see  him. 
He’s  a  good  man  to  know  better. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


COPYRIGHT  IMS,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


MEANS  LESS  WORK 


m 
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VEGETABLE 
f  COUNTER 


By  KENNETH  FLOYD 

Public  Relations 

IN  THIS  SERIES  of  articles  on  vege¬ 
tables,  I  have  talked  about  deter¬ 
mining  the  time  to  harvest;  harvesting 
methods;  packing  shed  operations;  se¬ 
lecting  a  distributive  system;  and  pro¬ 
duct  standardization  plus  brand  iden¬ 
tification.  The  distributive  system  se¬ 
lected  moves  the  product  into  the  re¬ 
tailers’  hands  where  it  faces  the  acid 
test  of  pleasing  consumers. 

In  mass  marketing  by  industry,  fav¬ 


orable  customer  reaction  is  stimulated 
by  a  carefully  planned  public  relations 
program  started  before  the  product  is 
made  available,  and  kept  going  continu¬ 
ously  over  the  marketing t period. 

Take  General  Motor’s  program,  for 
example.  One  activity  is  called  custom¬ 
er  research.  A  number  of  attractively 
prepared  questionnaires  in  booklet  form 
are  sent  out  asking  people’s  opinions 
on  such  items  as  car  design,  motor 
power,  length,  color,  gadgets,  etc.  The¬ 
oretically,  the  company  is  asking  for 
help  m  building  the  most  suitable  car. 

Actually,  I  believe  the  greatest  value 
of  the  program  to  the  company  arises 
from  the  fact  that  many,  many  people 
have  a  proprietary  feeling  about  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  cars,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  sugges¬ 


tions  about  their  method  of  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  etc.  The  idea,  of  course,  is 
to  get  possible  customers  thinking  fav¬ 
orably  about  your  product  before  the 
matter  of  purchasing  it  comes  into  the 
picture. 

In  the  vegetable  industry,  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  public  relations  is  the 
organization  of  a  consumer  service  de¬ 
partment  by  Western  Growers’  Associ¬ 
ation.  Headed  by  a  home  economics 
graduate  with  business  experience,  the 
department  functions  to  promote  the 
further  use  of  California- Arizona  grown 
vegetables.  Timely  information  about 
these  essential -to -good -health  com¬ 
modities  is  being  sent  out  nation-wide 
to  food  editors  on  newspapers  and 
magazines  as  well  as  to  radio  stations. 
These  released  are  sent  out  periodically 


In  the  fall  of  1945  we  launched 
the  biggest  rural  construction 
program  in  our  history,  and  set 
our  first  postwar  goal — telephone 
service  for  a  million  more  rural 
families.  We  estimated  this  step 
would  take  3  to  5  years. 

Today  these  telephones  are  in 
service.  To  get  them  in,  we’ve 
beat  every  prewar  record,  three 
times  over.  We’ve  been  adding 
rural  telephones  at  the  rate  of 
over  1000  every  working  day. 

Each  job  called  for  individual 
planning;  many  called  for  pioneer 


thinking.  In  some  communities, 
work  was  speeded  by  using  long- 
span  wire  and  cable.  In  others, 
we  made  use  of  electric  power 
lines  and  radio-telephone  to  ex¬ 
tend  telephone  service.  In  many 
places,  we  constructed  new  build¬ 
ings.  Almost  everywhere,  we 
added  switchboards.  And  the  pole 
lines  we  built  would  wrap  around 
the  world  nearly  three  times. 

We  are  continuing  to  con¬ 
nect  telephones  in  rural  areas  as 
fast  as  we  can.  The  work  goes 
right  on! 


We've  added  1,000,000 
rural  telephones  since  the  war 


and  timed  to  stress  the  approach  of 
seasonal  crops. 

Reliable  and  interesting  information 
about  western  vegetables  is  being  made 
available  to  home  economic  classes  at 
high  school  and  college  levels.  Market¬ 
ing  problems  for  unusual  items  can  be 
smoothed.  Take  small  carrots,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  They  are  delicious  and  nutri¬ 
tious,  but  few  markets  will  handle 
them.  An  educational  campaign  is  now 
under  way,  based  on  tested  recipes  re¬ 
quiring  this  less  popular  sized  vege¬ 
table,  plus  material  showing  the  nutri¬ 
tional  value,  selection  of  the  food  at 
the  retail  outlet,  and  care  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  home.  Such  a  program  will 
be  of  immense  value  in  moving  west¬ 
ern  vegetables  quickly  and  regularly 
into  consumers’  hands. 

Selling  is  a  specialized  job,  with  each 
customer  requiring  varying  methods  of 
approach.  Successful  mass  merchandis¬ 
ing  requires  a  carefully  planned,  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  public  relations  program 
carried  out  on  a  broad  base  so  that 
prospective  customers  are  favorably 
impressed  before  sales  contact.  If  the 
product  is  right,  it  will  move  the  goods 
at  a  lower  sales  cost  per  unit — one  way 
to  lower  the  cost  of  living. 


FROM  THE  - - 
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GRASS  SILAGE  ”OK” 

BET  SO  IS  CORN 

THIS  WAS  our  first  year  at  ensiling 
grass.  It  was  an  experiment  which 
proved  very  successful. 

We  started  filling  on  June  20  and 
didn’t  allow  our  hay  to  wilt.  We  used  a 
swather  on  our  mower  and  drew  the 
grass  as  fast  as  it  was  cut.  Another 
year  We  plan  to  cut  our  grass  with  a 
grain  binder  to  eliminate  the  danger  of 
stones  getting  into  the  blower. 

Our  hay  was  about  70  per  cent  tim¬ 
othy  and  the  balance  ladino.  I  believe 
the  timothy  makes  better  ensilage  and 
has  a  better  odor. 

Our  blower  was  equipped  with  a  mo¬ 
lasses  pump.  We  placed  an  old  molasses 
barrel  on  a  platform  on  a  level  with 
our  pump  and  piped  direct  from  barrel 
to  blower.  To  each  load  of  grass  we 
added  twenty  pounds  of  molasses  and 
one-half  barrel  of  water.  We  believe 
that  you  cannot  get  too  much  water 
into  the  silo.  We  ran  a  hose  into  the 
silo  under  pressure  until  water  was 
forced  right  through  the  bottom  of  silo 
after  the  silo  had  set  for  a  few  days. 

Our  silo  was  an  old  wooden  stave  one 
and  not  too  good.  We  lined  the  inside 
with  silo  paper  after  first  going  over 
cracks  with  pine  tar.  Our  silo  is  16 
feet  in  diameter  by  34  feet  high.  We 
had  some  loss  as  we  could  not  feed  fast 
enough  because  of  the  silo  width.  The 
landlord  expects  to  build  a  10x25  con¬ 
crete  silo  for  grass. 

Our  grass  silage  will  not  affect  our 
corn  acreage  as  we  only  plan  on  feeding 
it  during  July  and  August.  We  raise 
about  25  acres  of  DeKalb  hybrid  silo 
com.  This  year  we  had  2  feet  of  hay 
silage  left  when  we  started  cutting 
com.  We  filled  two  permanent  silos  and 
two  snow  fence  silos  from  our  corn. 

We  maintain  35  milkers  and  our  own 
replacement  heifers.  Our  cows  held  up 
on  production  very  well  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  when  on  afterfeed  they  would 
consume  the  same  amount  of  silage.  We 
fed  25  pounds  per  cow  per  day. 

— Ralph  S.  Phelps,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 
❖  *  ❖ 


EASY  WAY  TO  SHELL 
LIMAS 

AFTER  READING  “Four  and  ’48” 
in  a  recent  issue,  I  would  like  to 
offer  my  way  of  getting  lima  beans  out 
of  the  pods.  Use  a  sharp  knife  and  take 
a  sliver  off  the  front  edge  of  the  pod 
and  the  beans  can  be  easily  pushed  out. 
—  G.  A.  Dickerson,  Augusta,  New 
Jersey. 
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CHEVROLET 

ADVANCE-DESIGN  HEAVY-DUTY 


TRUCKS 


-FOR  TRANSPORTATION  UNLIMITED! 


In  the  important  task  of  producing  and  delivering  food  to 
feed  America  you’ll  find  these  farm  truck  leaders  of  the 
nation  first  on  the  job.  And  that’s  because  Chevrolet  Advance- 
Design  heavy-duty  trucks  outsell  and  outserve  all  other 
makes!  It’s  because  Chevrolet  heavy-duty  trucks  alone  offer 
this  extra  measure  of  value— outstanding  quality  together 

t 

with  3-WAY  THRIFT— low  operating  costs,  low  upkeep  costs 
and  the  lowest  list  prices  in  the  entire  truck  field! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICH. 


Nowhere  else  will  you 
find  all  these  features: 

Chevrolet’s  4-SPEED  SYNCHRO-MESH 
TRANSMISSION  offers  quicker,  quieter  and 
easier  operation  in  one-ton  and  heavier  duty 
trucks.  Faster  shifting  maintains  speed  and 
momentum  on  grades. 

Chevrolet  trucks  have  the  famous  CAB  THAT 
“BREATHES"!  ''  Fresh  air  is  drawn  in  and  used 
air  forced  out!  Heated  in  cold  weather. 

Chevrolet’s  power-packed  LOAD-MASTER 
ENGINE  provides  improved  durability  and 
efficiency  as  well  as  the  world’s  greatest 
economy  for  its  size! 

Chevrolet  Advance-Design  brings  you  the 
FLEXI-MOUNTED  CAB,  cushioned  on  rubber 
against  road  shocks,  torsion  and  vibration. 

Chevrolet’s  exclusive  SPLINED  REAR  AXLE 
HUB  CONNECTION  adds  greater  strength 
and  durability  to  heavy-duty  models. 

Uniweld,  All-Steel  Cab  Construction  •  Large, 
Durable,  Fully-Adjustable  Seat  •  All-Round 
Visibility  with  Rear-Corner  Windows*  • 
Heavier  Springs  •  Super-Strength  Frames 
•  Full-Floating  Hypoid  Rear  Axles  on  %-Ton 
and  Heavier  Duty  Models  •  Specially 
Designed  Brakes  •  Hydrovac  Power  Brakes 
on  2-Ton  Models  •  Standard  Cab-To-Axle 
Length  Dimensions  •  Multiple  Color  Options. 

*Frcsh  air  heating  and  ventilating  system  and  rear-corner 
windows  with  de  luxe  equipment  optional  at  extra  cost. 
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ONLY  THE  DE  LAVAL 
MAGNETIC  SPIEDWAY 
MILKER  GIVES  YOU  THIS 


UNIFORM  MILKING... Not  Too  Fast;  Not  Too  Slow! 


The  "magnetic  heart”  of  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  controls 
pulsations  for  each  unit  in  operation. 
Pulsation  speed  cannot  vary ;  all  units 
milk  the  same  at  every  milking. 


UNIFORM  VACUUM 


...Not  Too  High;  Not  Too  Low! 

Positive  De  Laval  Speedway  Vacuum 
Controller  assures  correct  vacuum  for 
best  milking  at  all  times.  Non-adjustable 
for  perfect  milking  assurance. 


UNIFORM  OPERATION... No  Adjustments! 


No  pulsators  or  surcingles  to  adjust 
from  cow  to  cow  or  from  milking  to 
milking.  Simply  set  unit  on  floor, 
attach  vacuum  hose  to  automatic  stall 
cock  and  attach  teat  cups. 


New  De  lava!  World’s  New  De  Loyal  Speedway  New  De  Laval  Speedway 
Standard  Series  Separators  Woter  Heater  Vacuum  Can  Hoist 

The  cleanest  skimming,  De  Laval  engineered  Takes  the  work  out  of 
easiest-to-clean  separators  for  the  dairyman.  Sup-  loading  and  unloading 
ever  !?oift.  Every  part  milk  plies  12  full  gallons  of  the  milk  cooler.  Oper- 
touches  is  stainless  steel.  185°  wafer. ‘'Lifetime”  ates  on  vacuum  sup. 
Hand  or  motor  drive.  •  capper  tank.  plied  by  milker  pump. 


New  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker 
Another  great  new 
De  Laval  Milker  for 
still  better  mTlk- 
ing.  Stainless  steel 
units. 


ONLY  DE  LAVAL 

Only  the  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker 
gives  you  the  "Magnetic 
Heart”  which  assures 
UNIFORM  milking  and 
which  means  the  highest 
milk  yield  per  cow  and 

greatest  profits. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6 
427  Randolph  $t.,  CHICAGO  6  •  61  Beale  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  S 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  51 -N 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

I~1  De  Laval  Milkers  []  De  Laval  Water  Heaters 

□  De  Laval  Separators  □  De  Laval  Milking  Truck 

□  De  Laval  Freezers  □  De  Laval  Can  Hoist 


Name_ 


STROUT?S 


FALL-WINTER  FARM 
CATALOG  FREE! 


Time-Money-Saving  guide — over  2800  genuine 
bargains  Coast  to  Coast. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


Sav  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


GROW  TREES— GOOD  PROFIT 

Transplants  and  Seedlings.  Fir,  Pine,  Spruce,  Canadian 
Hemlock,  Arborvitaes.  Many  varieties  for  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  Ornamentals,  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry. 
Hardy  northern  grown  stock.  Prices  low  as  3c  each 
on  quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  AA. 
P.  0.  Box  643  Johnstown,  Pa. 


G.L.F.  Holds 
Its 

Biggest 

Annual 
Meeting 


THE  28th  annual  meeting  of  G.L.F., 
the  biggest  in  its  history,  had  all 
the  color  of  upstate  autumn  woods.  It 
was  also  the  biggest  convention  to  hit 
the  city  of  Syracuse  since  prewar  days. 
Thirteen  of  the  city’s  hotels  strained 
their  facilities — setting  up  extra  cots — 
to  provide  the  2,300  registered  delegates 
with  lodging  for  their  two-day  session. 
Additional  hundreds  who  drove  in  from 
the  surrounding  area  taxed  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  big  Jefferson  Street 
Armory  where  the  meetings  were  held. 

Delegates,  who  came  from  G.L.F.'s 
ten  districts  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Northern  Pennsylvania,  heard  re¬ 
ports  from  their  management  showing 
that  cash  patronage  refunds  paid  to 
members  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
last  June  30  totalled  $3,499,000.  They 
were  entertained  by  band  concerts  and 
two  big  stage  presentations,  heard  a 
stimulating  address  by  H.  E.  Babcock 
of  Ithaca,  a  former  general  manager, 
and  re-elected  six  of  the  organization’s 
directors  whose  terms  had  expired. 

Directors  Elected 

Directors  returned  to  the  board  in¬ 
clude  J.  Sloat  Welles  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.; 
Wallace  H.  Rich  of  Hobart,  N.  Y.; 
Ralph  Culver  of  Lacey ville,  Pa.;  Henry 
W.  Bibus,  Jr.,  of  Wrightstown,  N.  J.; 
Earl  B.  Clark  of  North  Norwich,  N.  Y.; 
and  J.  D.  Amelee  of  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

In  his  report  to  the  stockholders, 
General  Manager  James  A.  McConnell 
declared  that  G.L.F.  policy  is  "definitely 
set  against  bigness”  in  its  own  organiz¬ 
ation,  and  that  the  smaller  the  organiz¬ 
ation  can  „  be  kept,  “the  better  the 
chances  of  its  staying  successful  in  its 
operations.” 

Any  further  expansion  of  G.L.F.’s 
services  to  approximately  500  com¬ 
munities  in  its  three-state  area,  he  said, 
would  depend  solely  on  the  farmers’ 
need  and  desire  for  the  service,  plus  one 
other  consideration — that  there  is  no 
point  in  duplicating  efficient  services 
already  available. 

G.L.F.  is  sticking  close  to  the  soil 
in  its  planning,  McConnell  declared, 
and  policy  is  formed  at  the  stockhold¬ 
ers’  own  local  and  sectional  meetings. 
These  meetings,  he  said,  “furnish  the 
opportunity  for  district  managers,  local 
agents  and  store  managers,  and  local 
farmers  to  come  together  and  deter¬ 
mine  policy,  community  by  community. 
There  are  around  1,500  of  these  taking 
place  each  year.  This  means  about  30 
meetings  per  week. 

“A  lot  of  things  are  decided  in  these 
meetings  each  week.  Together  with  the 
regionals,  they  constitute  the  means  by 
which  farmers  affect  current  proced¬ 
ures  and  long-range  policy,”  said  Mc¬ 
Connell.  “The  system  is  flexible  and 
responsive  to  the  will  of  each  local 
group. 

“Just  as  your  patron  committee  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  cornerstone  of  farmer  con¬ 
trol  and  policy-making,”  he  continued, 
“your  distribution  system  in  G.L.F.  is 
the  cornerstone  and  anchor  on  which 
all  of  G.L.F.’s  successful  operations 
must  be  based.  Each  community  has 


ED  BABCOCK  received  an  ovation  when 
he  talked  at  the  G.L.F.  Annual  Meeting. 

the  opportunity  of  developing  its  own 
G.L.F.  distribution  set-up  in  accordance 
with  its  own  ideas  and  needs.” 

Grass  Roots  Control 

President  Frank  M.  Smith  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  of  stockholder-direc¬ 
tion  of  G.L.F.  policy  and  declared  that: 

“There  is  no  form  of  organization 
that  I  know  of  where  the  stockholder 
or  patron-member  may  have  more  to 
say  in  the  running  of  his  institution 
than  in  G.L.F.  today,  if  he  cares  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  privilege.” 

President  Smith  said  he  also  wanted 
to  set  the  record  straight  on  the  kind 
of  business  G.L.F.  represents. 

“Many  people  look  upon  a  coopera¬ 
tive,”  he  said,  “as  something  different.. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  co¬ 
operative  leaders  try  to  have  people 
think  it  is  different.  Also,  it  is  in  part 
due  to  the  propaganda  fed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  enemies  of  farm  coopera¬ 
tives. 

“Such  an  opinion  could  not  be  further 
from  the  truth.  A  true  farm  coopera¬ 
tive  is  simply  a  corporation  organized 
by  farmers  to  conduct  a  business  by 
and  for  themselves.  The  true  farmer 
cooperative  should  be  owned,  and  ope¬ 
rated,  by  the  farmers  who  use  it.” 

G.L.F.,  he  added,  is  in  a  sound  finan. 
cial  condition  and,  during  the  last  year, 
approximately  50,000  northeastern 
farmers  were  added  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  stockholder  list. 

Ed  Babcock  told  the  delegates  that 
the  “threat  of  government  manage¬ 
ment”  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
hazards  facing  the  nation’s  soil  fertility 
and  future  food  supply,  and  that  farm¬ 
ers  should  take  responsibility  for  both 
by  putting  greater  emphasis  on  a  soil 
building  program  of  animal  agriculture 
which  will  also  provide  “the  kind  of 
diet  our  American  people  like.” 

Two  G.L.F.  directors  made  reports 
to  the  stockholders  from  the  board. 
Earl  Clark  reported  on  G.L.F.  “quali¬ 
ty  control”  and  C.  E.  Snyder  reported 
on  the  organization’s  budget.  Another 
annual  meeting  speaker  was  C.  N.  Sil- 
cox,  manager  of  the  G.L.F.  Mills  Di¬ 
vision,  who  described  his'  observations 
on  a  recent  trip  to  Europe. 

Annual  meeting  entertainment  was 
highlighted  by  a  dramatic  presentation 
of  the  activities  of  the  organization 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  V.  A. 
Fogg,  manager  of  the  G.L.F.  Petrole¬ 
um  and  Farm  Supplies  Division. 

Tableaux  and  slide  projections  were 
used  to  demonstrate  graphically  the 
services  provided  by  the  organization, 
and  to  contrast  farming  today  with 
that  of  an  earlier  post-war  period — 
eighty  years  ago. 

Rural  Radio  Network  personnel  also 
staged  a  show,  featuring  Yvonne  Fix 
of  Niagara  Falls,  “Miss  New  York  State 
of  1948,”  and  delegates  showed  great 
interest  in  a  series  of  permanent  con¬ 
vention  exhibits,  featuring  such  G.L.F. 
services  as  feed,  seed,  tires  and  chem¬ 
ical  control  of  weeds  and  plant  diseases. 


CONTACT  YOUR 


QUONSET  DEALER 


LISTED  RELOW 


CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD  5 

Hartford  Cement  Company 
45  Granby  Street 
Phone:  Hartford  2-3107 

NORWALK 

Guest  Brothers,  Inc. 

Muller  Avenue.  Phone:  Norwalk  8-9357 

MAINE 

CAMDEN 

Northeast  Building  Company 
31  Main  Street  Phone:  Camden  451 

NEW  YORK 

ALBANY 

Cassazza  Steel  Buildings,  Inc. 

Rensselaer,  Albany,  Schenectady. 

Saratoga  Wanen,  Hamilton  Counties 
2  Park  Avenue 
Phone;  Albany  4-3105 

AMENIA 

Willson  &  Eaton 
Phone:  Amenia  4 

AMSTERDAM 

Shelu  &  Warner 
24  River  Street 
Phone:  Amsterdam  3636 

BATAVIA 

Genesee  Standard  Buildings 
73  Franklin  Street  Phone:  Batavia  777 

BINGHAMTON 

Swift  Building  Co.  Inc. 

270  Clintop 

Phone:  Binghamton  6-5892 

CLINTON 

Morse  Construction  Company 
Kirkland  Avenue  Phone:  Clinton  212 

DRYDEN 

Baker  Steel  Products.  Inc. 

Phone:  Drvden  1 73 

ELMIRA 

Linn  S.  Chapel  Company 
1040  Caton  Avenue 
Phone:  Elmira  5191 

FREDONIA 

Salhoff  Steel  Building  Corporation 
Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus  Counties 
71  Water  Street  Phoie:  Fredonia  2-7296 

NEW  BERL.N 

I.  L.  Richer  Co.,  me. 

Phone:  New  Berlin  94 

NEW  YORK  17 

Waldvogel  Brothers,  Inc. 

17  E.  42nd  Street 

Phone:  New  York-Murray  Hill  2-0680 

OSWEGO 

Neal-O’Bricn  Lumber  Company 
123  W.  First  Phone:  Oswego  242 

PAINTED  POST 

G.  M.  Owens  &  Son 
Phone:  Painted  Pest  206 

PLATTSBURG 

Dock  &  Coal  Company,  Inc. 

29  Clinton  Street 
Phone:  Plattsburg  263 

ROCHESTER  10 

Rochester  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

1945  East  Avenue 

Phone:  Rochester-Hillside  1043 

SYRACUSE 

Syracuse  Steel  Building  Corporation 
434  E.  Brighton  Avenue 
Phone:  Syracuse  4-4101 

WATERTOWN 

Northern  Steel  Buildings,  Inc. 

1039  Water  Street 
Phone:  Watertown  5707 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN 

Kramer  Brothers 
884  N.  Graham  Street 
Phone:  Allentown  3-0781 

DOYLESTOWN 

Doylestown  Supply  Company 
Ashland  and  Washington  Streets 

HAZLETON 

Conyngham  Sales  Company 
1012  Markle  Bank  Bldg. 

SCRANTON  9 

Keystone  Steel  Construction  Company 
301  Green  Ridge  Street 
Phone:  Scranton  4-6156 

VERMONT 

ESSEX  JUNCTION 

Workman  Engineering  Corporation 

34  Park  Street 

Phone:  Essex  Junction  516 
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USERS  TELL  HOW 


LOW-COST  ALL-STEEL 
BUILDINGS  WIN  PRAISE 
FOR 

ADAPTABILITY 


ECONOMY 


EFFICIENCY 


Ham  with  Quonset  40  hayloft, 
Open  Hearth  Farm,  Webster, 
N.Y.  Owner  Arthur  S.  Blanchard 
writes:  “I  am  pleased  to  advise 
that  the  hayloft,  Quonset-con- 
structed,  has  proved  to  be  very 
satisfactory  ...  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  it!’  (From  a  letter 
to  an  Illinois  farm  manager.) 


Quonset  20  adaptation,  Killius  Hatch¬ 
ery  and  Breeding  Farm,  Marshall, 
Minn.  Owner  Charles  H.  Killius 
writes:  “We  now  have  five  108-foot 
Quonset  20  buildings,  which  will  house 
about  5000  hens.  This  is  the  first  of 
a  planned  unit  of  twelve  buildings. 
Our  plans  are  for  two  such  units  of 
twelve  buildings  each.  During  the  last 
two  winters,  with  these  buildings,  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain  our  sum¬ 
mer  production  rates,  which  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  20  per  cent  over  other 
winters.  Mortality  due  to  respiratory 
ailments  has  been  eliminated!’  (From 
a  letter  to  a  Minnesota  agriculture 
college.) 


Probably  every  use  to  which  buildings 
are  put  on  the  farm  is  being  served — 
somewhere — by  one  of  the  many  stand¬ 
ard  Quonset  models.  And  whatever  pur¬ 
pose  they  serve,  they  serve  well — and  win 
praise  from  their  users. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  Quonset 
dealer,  and  find  out  about  these  all-steel, 
low-cost  buildings.  They  go  up  fast,  re¬ 


quire  less  maintenance.  They  are  fire- 
resistant  and  will  not  rot  or  warp. 

Quonsets  are  easy  to  adapt  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  needs  because  you  nail  materials 
directly  to  the  patented  nailing  groove 
in  Stran-Steel  framing  members.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  name  of  your  local 
Quonset  dealer,  write  Great  Lakes  Steel 
Corporation. 


•REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  26,  Michigan 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


(616)  12 
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NO  BREAKAGE-NO  WASTE-CHEAPER  THAN  GLASS 
$12.00  SAVED  ON  ONE  MONTH'S  FUEL 


In  this  10  room  farm 
house,  a  temperature 
of  72°  was  maintained 
day  and  night  through* 
out  month  oi  Decern* 
ber,  without  storm 
windows.  Outside 
thermometer  reading 
averaged  well  below 
freezing,  Cost  of  fuel 

*31.50 

Without  Wyr-O-GlasS 
Storm  Windows 


During  January,  the 
same  house  was  equip¬ 
ped  with  transparent 
WYR  -  O  -  GLASS 
Storm  Windows.  With 
even  lower  average 
thermometer  readings, 
the  fuel  bill  was  cut  to 

*19.50 

a  Saving  of  $12.00 

With  Wyr-O-Glass 
Storm  Windows 


WARP’S  Top  Quality  Window  Materials  Will  Last  for  YEARS 
Choose  the  One  That  Fits  Your  Purse 


THE  NAME  "WARP'S"  ON  THE  EDGE  IS  YOUR  GUARANTEE  OF  SATISFACTION 

Poultry  House  Windows  Porch  Enclosures  Hot  Beds  and  Greenhouses 

and  Covering  Screen  Doors 


SEE  ANY  RELIABLE  HARDWARE  OR  LUMBER  DEALER 


Your  hands  are  wage  earners!  It  costs  you 
NO  MORE  to  wear  GENUINE  Wolverine 
FULL-GRAIN  Horsehide  Work  Gloves  — they  wear  longer  — 
they’re  far  more  comfortable— they  dry  out  soft  after  soaking 
and  stay  soft!  No  other  work  gloves  in  the  world  like  them.  See 
your  dealer — try  on  a  pair— no  obligation. 


Haven’t  You  Called  on 
Your  Wolverine  Dealer 
and  Slipped  Your  Hands 
in  a  Pair  of 


fffi  jy/f/r  — 


Missing  All  That  Extra  Wear . . . 
Extra  Comfort  of  Genuine  Wolverine 
Triple-Tanned  Horsehide  Leather! 


Don’t  You  Like  Your  Hands?. ..Don’t  You  Want 
Extra  Wear  and  Comfort?. . .  Don’t  You  Want  the 
Limit  of  Work  Glove  Wear  and  Comfort? 


WOLVERINE  SHOE  &  TANNING  CORP.,  Rockford,  Michigan 


How  to  Handle  a  Fall 
Molt  in  Pullets 

FROM  THE  middle  of  October  until 
the  end  of  November,  many  inquiries 
come  from  poultrymen  concerning  a 
fall  molt  and  a  slump  in  production  in 
their  early  hatched  pullets.  The  reason 
and  nature  of  this  slump  appears  to  be 
little  understood. 

The  fall  molt,  false  molt  or  partial 
molt,  is  a  condition  experienced  by  ear¬ 
ly  hatched  pullets  and  comes  during 
the  first  fall  the  birds  are  in  laying 
condition.  This  means  that  pullets  have 
been  laying  for  a  period  varying  from 
three  to  five  months.  It  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  annual  molt,  which 
is  complete  in  nature  and  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  first  laying  year.  This  first 
“laying  year”  may  be  twelve  months 
in  length  or  it  may  be  a  matter  of  six¬ 
teen  months. 

Don’t  Cull  Molting  Pullets 

In  connection  with  the  seasonal  molt, 
birds  usually  go  out  of  production  when 
they  molt,  although  many  birds  will 
molt  and  lay  at  the  same  time.  For  this 
reason,,  we  think  of  the  period  of  sea¬ 
sonal  molt  as  the  proper  time  to  cull 
non-layers.  Then,  when  the  pullets  ex¬ 
perience  a  fall  molt,  the  question  arises 
whether  or  not  they  also  should  be 
culled.  The  answer  is  positively  “no.” 

These  pullets  have  laid  for  a  few 
months  and  after  the  partial  molt  is 
over,  they  will  be  back  into  production 
again  and  should  lay  well  into  next 
summer  and  fall.  The  fall  or  partial 
molt  is  a  matter  of  four  to  six  weeks. 
Everything  possible  to  encourage  ac¬ 
tivity  and  feed  consumption  should  be 
done.  In  some  cases  that  have  come  to 
our  attention,  the  mash  has  been  taken 
away  from  birds.  This  is  decidedly 
wrong,  as  the  birds  need  the  mash  in 
order  to  use  the  nutrients  in  growing 
new  feathers. 

What  Causes  Fall  Molt? 

The  answer  to  the  question  “What 
Causes  Fall  Molt?”  is  not  known,  but 
it  can  be  safely  stated  that  the  poultry- 
man  who  can  bring  early  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  through  the  fall  months  without  a 
molt  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Many  authorities  believe  that  it  is  the 
birds  which  have  lost  weight  during 
the  first  months  of  laying  that  go  into 
the  molt.  However,  this  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  why  some  birds  lose  weight  while 
others  gain  and  continue  to  lay. 

Climate  is  of  some  importance. 
Changeable  weather  tends  to  encourage 
a  fall  molt. 

Can  Fall  Molt  Be 
Prevented? 

This  question  cannot  be  answered 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  because 
there  are  flocks  which  have  received 
he  best  management  possible  that  have 
been  victims  of  this  fall  slump. 

At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  early 
hatched  pullets  molt  should  not  prevent 
one  from  buying  some  of  his  chicks 
early  in  the  spring,  as  these  birds  have 
a  longer  total  laying  year  than  the  late 
hatched  ones.  Data  from  the  Delaware 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  show¬ 
ed  that  February  hatched  pullets  laid 
a  total  of  208  eggs  in  16  months;  March 
hatched,  193,  May  hatched,  169  in  13 
months.  Furthermore,  the  February 
hatched  pullets  cost  only  4  cents  per 
pullet  more  to  raise. 

In  spite  of  the  fall  molt,  the  early 
hatched  birds  are  a  good  investment, 
as  they  lay  quite  a  number  of  eggs 
during  the  season  of  highest  prices  and, 
in  addition,  they  serve  to  give  the 
poultryman  a  more  uniform  quantity 
of  eggs  throughout  the  year. 

— D.  H.  Horton. 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  &  PROFITS  on 

WENE/T  CHICKS 


Leading’ pare  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  6.  N.  J.  Approved^  Blood- 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  K-6  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Highest  egg-laying  record  ever 
made  by  a  New  Hampshire  pen  in 
any  contest  was  set  by  Hubbard 
Farms’  pen,  at  1948  Western  New 
York  Contest  just  ended.  Hubbard’s 
pen  produced  3,715  eggs  for  3,980 
points-averaging  285  eggs  and  306 
points  per  bird.  High  Hubbard  hen 
laid  332  eggs.  Among  all  breeds  — 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  ranked 
second  in  the  United  States  —  only 
5  points  below  top  pen. 

21  years  of  pedigree-breeding  and 
8 -Point  Balanced -Breeding  Pro, 
gram  give  Hubbard  strain  out¬ 
standing  ability  to  produce  eggs, 
and  quick  meat— without  sacrificing 
other  money-making  qualities.  Get 
this  high-producing  strain— direct 
from  the  breeding  source!  30-day 
satisfaction  guarantee.  Sexed  and 
cross-bred  chicks  available.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean. 

Send  for  FREE  CATALOG l 


set  new 
"  high 
egg  record 
for  breed! 


HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
▼-.lo-Hnne:  Waloole  78 


JL 


hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points.  i 


WINNER 

WORLD'S  CONTEST 

record  for 

aLL  BREEDS 


highest 

leghorn 

PEN 

in  1947 


ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg- 

1  horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I:  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any. 
where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.I.  and  Cross  breds. 


LPck 


W?r'sf!5lL|VE-PAY 

CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  CIcH. 
LEISTER’S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 

White  Leghorns  _ $12.00  $22.00  $5.00 

SUPER  MATED  WH.  LEG. _  13.00  24.00  5.00 

Bar.  or  White  Rooks  _ |5,oo  22.00  15.00 

AAA  Rock  Hamp.  Cross _  18.00  24.00  18.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  18.00  24.00  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$11.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Book  Your  Chicks  Now  for 
FALL  DELIVERY 
Turkey  Poults  December  1  on 
EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

R.  No-  1,  IPHRATA,  Pa, 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY. 

PULLORUM  TESTED  CHICKS 
immediate  or  future  shipments.  Thousands  hatching 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  all  fall  and  winter.  Writ# 
today  for  price  list. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES.  DEPT.  AA. 

MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 
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•  Bred  from  our  own  stock — this 
means  we  control  quality  every 
step  of  the  way. 


#  Bred  for  large  egg  size — at  the 
1947-48  Western  New  York 
tests,  our  leghorns  had  the 
largest  egg  size  of  any  entry. 

#  Hatchery  removed  from  farm — 

to  assure  complete  disease  con¬ 
trol. 

#  Official  Rating  —  "P  u  I  I  o  r  u  m 
Clean" — ours  is  the  largest  pul- 
lorum  clean  flock  in  New  York 
State. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Box  I -A  Hobart,  N.Y. 


WALLACE  H.  RICH 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 


PUNNYBROOK 


^PROFIT-BRED 


PULLETS 


Ages  up  to  ready  to  lay.  October  and 
November  shipment.  Also  started  chicks 
and  capons. 

U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red 
White  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  for  circular  —  Established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York 


All  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 
WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dent  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


I 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 

L  SONS.  INC. 


it^PARMSChicks 


1  Zsp  I  WHITE  LEGHORNS  CROSSES 

I  m  v  I  new  hampshires 

I  AY  1  I  N,  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
'*■  1  '  “  *■“  Write  Today  1  240  Warren  St. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHlCKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  Blood-Tested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  FREE  Unsexed  Pit*.  Cltls 

Postpaid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Laige  Typo  White  Leghorns . . $18.00  $24.00  $  8.00 

Barred,  White  &  Butt  Bocks . .  18.00  20.00  20.00 

Direct  New  Harnps.,  Bock-Beds 20.00  22.00  22.00 

Soxing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


FAIRPORT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Husky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  K.  I.  Reds,  New 
Hampshires,  Bock-Bed  and  Bed-Bock  Crosses.  Only 
$18.00  per  100 — order  today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40.  FAIRPORT.  NEW  YORK 


PROFITS  NOT  PROMISES 

Ws  would  like  to  writs  you  a  persona!  letter  tellins 
*d>y  Ball  eMeks  have  a  line  reputation  for  profits  with 
poultrymen.  Send  us  a  card  today. 

Red  Rocks,  Lephorns,  R.  I.  Red* 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Passed 

BALL  HATCHERY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


THE  WAY  TO  BITIEII 
BETTER  FARMS 
MD  HOMES 

By  FRANK  W.  RENEW  AY 

1WANT  TO  tell  farm  people  a  human 
interest  story  about  how  we  can  build 
better  farms  and  homes,  and  build 
them  with  our  own  boys  and  girls.  In 
the  first  place,  we  raised  these  fine 
kids  because  we  loved  them  and  had 
faith  in  them. 

Now  the  time  has  come  when  many 
of  us  are  growing  old  and  the  tough¬ 
est  labor  on  our  farms  has  to  be  done 
by  younger  hands.  I  am  looking  to  our 
own  boys  and  girls  not  only  to  run  our 
farms  and  homes  but  to  do  the  soundest 
thinking  for  our  State  and  Nation.  This 
can  be  done  if  we  seek  diligently 
through  education  to  find  leadership 
and  original  thinking  among  our  young 
people.  This  leadership  has  to  be  found 
and  one  never  knows  where  it  may 
spring  up — sometimes  in  the  families 
with  the  lowest  incomes. 

I  believe  in  the  simple,  commonplace 
things  of  life  and  home  and  I  believe 
that  everyone  who  holds  a  position  of 
great  responsibility  was  sometime 
found  b.y  someone.  It  may  have  been 
a  mother,  a  father,  or  a  teacher  who 
first  loved  some  boy  or  girl  enough  to 
see  latent  possibilities  and  to  speak  the 
encouraging  words  to  help  a  youth  go 
forward  with  hope  and  confidence. 

Developing  Leaders 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  how  the 
Carl  Ladd  Memorial  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee  has  discovered  a  way  to  find 
our  own  future  farm  leadership  among 
our  own  boys  and  girls.  Several  years 
ago  we  set  out  to  raise  $100,000  to 
support  scholarships  for  needy  students 
in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  Up  to  now,  we  have  raised 
nearly  $80,000.  We  would  like  to  raise 
$20,000  more,  to  make  up  the  $100,000. 

As  far  as  we  can  look  into  the  for- 
seeable  future,  the  principal  sum  will 
not  be  spent.  Only  the  interest  will  be 
used  up.  The  money  contributed  to  this 
fund  will  be  invested  by  the  Treasurer 
of  Cornell  University.  These  invest¬ 
ments  currently  yield  four  per  cent  in¬ 
terest.  Each  $5,000  will  yield  $200  a 
year,  and  the  $200  will  be  given  to  some 
worthy,  needy  student  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  all  farm 
people  that  they  help  us  with  any 
amount  they  may  wish  to  contribute  to 
complete  this  fund.  Many  of  you  who 
have  reached  three  score  years,  as  I 
have,  know  that  the  corridor  of  the 
years  is  narrowing  up  for  us.  While 
we  still  have  the  health  and  strength, 
let  me  ask  what  finer  thing  could  any¬ 
one  do  than  to  invest  some  money  in 
the  promise  of  the  finest  of  our  own 
boys  and  girls? 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  I  was  a  poor 
student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell.  A  little  financial  help  then 
would  have  made  a  great  difference  to 
me.  I  know  that  there  are  scores  of 
youngsters  there  now  who  also  need  it 
and  are  worthy  of  it  because  they  have 
the  promise  of  original  thinking  and 
future  leadership. 

Flowers  to  the  Living 

I  like  to  give  flowers  to  the  living. 
I  have  a  thought  that  the  beauty  in 
the  flowers  one  gives  seems  all  the  more 
beautiful  when  one  can  yet  see  living 
beauty  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
one  gives.  In  the  long  ago,  a  very  kind¬ 
ly  person  encouraged  me  to  go  to  Cor¬ 
nell  and  avail  myself  of  the  advantages 
of  higher  education  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  inspiration  of  a 
great  University.  Without  those  kindly 
words  and  help  which  induced  me  to 
take  the  first  step,  I  might  now  still 
be  a  tenant  or  hired  man  back  in  the 
hills  where  I  was  raised.  If  you  want 
to  help  us  with  a  contribution  for  the 
Carl  Ladd  Memorial,  send  it  to  T.  E. 
LaMont,  Albion,  New  York. 


^yOU  can  cut  enough  wood  for  extra 
*  winter  profits  and  still  have  plenty  of  time 
for  hunting  and  trapping.  New  Holland’s 
Combination  Saw  gives  you  smooth,  fast¬ 
cutting  power  wherever  you  go  .  .  .  mounted 
on  any  popular  make  tractor.  Or  converts  to 
a  Stationary  Saw  by  moving  a  few  bolts.  You 
get  one  Saw  to  do  all  your  winter  woodcutting. 

Ask  your  New  Holland  Dealer  to  show  you 
the  Model  200  features.  Like  the  free-swing¬ 
ing  feed  table  that  can’t  bind  or  jam  when 
you’re  cutting  .  .  .  can’t  gum  up  with  sawdust 
or  dirt.  Look  at  the  welded  angle-iron  con¬ 
struction,  built  for  sturdiness.  Check  the 
safety  design ...  no  jutting  ends  to  catch 
clothing ...  a  sturdy  blade  guard.  And  the 
mandrel  is  mounted  in  spiral-wound  roller 
bearings  to  take  up  shock  and  cut  down 
vibration. 

With  New  Holland’s  Model  200  Saw,  you 
drive  right  to  the  woods.  Cut  your  logs  on 
the  spot .  .  .  take  cutting  power  to  your 
woodpile.  Or  move  a  few  bolts  and  have  a 
stationary  saw  frame  for  use’  around  the  barn 
. . .  without  tying  up  your  tractor. 


ENGINEERED  FOR 


WINTER 

PROFITS 


free 


. . .  Your  copy  of 
CUTTING  POWER  is 
waiting  for  you.  Use  this 
coupon  today  to  get  this 
completely  illustrated  cata¬ 
log.  See  for  yourself  why, 
point-for-point,  you  can’t 
match  New  Holland’s 
Combination  Saw  anywhere. 


Address 


State 


New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  catalog  No.  GG-li 
"CUTTING  POWER.” 

Name _ 


(618)  14 


•  Model  WM 
1  8  Vi  cu.ft.  Alio 
available  in  12 
cu.  ft.  and  26 
cu.  ft.  sizes. 


FREEZER! 

atch  Mom’s  eyes  sparkle  with  happiness  when  you  give 
her  a  STEINHORST  Freezer  for  Christmas!  It’s  the  type  of 
gift  that  appeals  to  every  housewife  .  .  .  and  one  that 
she'll  enjoy  for  years  to  come. 

Mom’s  daily  cooking  chores  are  so  much  easier  with  a 
STEINHORST.  It  spares  her  all  the  drudgery  of  canning  . . .  permits 
her  to  preserve  a  whole  year’s  supply  of  fresh  meat,  fish,  fruit 
and  vegetables  with  very  little  work. 

Mom  will  be  pleased,  too,  with  the  modern  streamlined  styling  of 
the  STEINHORST.  It's  the  kind  of  home  freezer  she’ll  be  proud 
to  show  off  to  friends  and  neighbors. 

Christmas  will  soon  be  here,  so  why  not  learn  more  about 
the  STEINHORST  Farm-Home  Freezers  now?  Send 

in  the  handy  coupon  today _ _ 

for  full  information.  \ —  ~  „  cqNS,  INC. 

'  send  h.rth.r 

0  Ps£mHO«ST  |ocatl„„  dealer 

pi  please  send  n 

U  nearest  me. 


Emil 

STEINHORST 
&  SONS,  INC. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


on 


the 


Finest  Rubber 


We  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electro  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  make  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electro.  Be  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS  NOW  ! 
ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept,  aa  1 1  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 
A  NEW  1949 
PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN  SAW 


Suitable  toi  cutting  all  type*  of  wood  Eight  different 
types  manufactured,  using  the  well-known  PRECISION 
3'/,  h.p.,  2  cycle  gasoline  motor.  Over  5000  of  theso 
machine*  now  in  operation  throughout  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Order  your  IW9  PRECISION  SAW 
today — Immediate  Delivery. 

PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  INC. 

Montreal,  P.  Q.  Rouses  Point,  N.  T. 


A*0. 


BOCK 


Lombard  Chain  Saws  With 
Warren  High  Speed  Chains 

•  NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CUTTING 

•  LOW  MAINTENANCE  COSTS 

•  LESS  FREQUENT  SHARPENING 
Write  for  Circular.  Dealers  wanted. 


LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORPORATION 


800  Main  St., 


Ashland,  Mass. 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  two,  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  -  Blueberry  Farms 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


NO  FROZEN  PIPES 

1RADE  MARK 

Frozen  Pipes  cause  big  losses. 
Wrap  heating  cable  around  pipe 
or  lay  alongside  in  soil.  Should 
outlast  the  pipe.  Uses  little  house 
current.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  Ppd.  with  instructions 
or  from  your  dealer. 

B12  -  30  w.  -  for  2  to  5  ft.  pipe  $1.80 
.  M26  •  60  w.  .  "  5  "  12  "  2.80 

J56  •  140  w.  .  "  12  "  25  "  "  3.00 

I  4 


azd 


SI  12  -  280  w.  .  "  25  ••  50  “  "  6.00 

HDA  Thermostat  35"-80'  with  pilot  It.  6.00 

GR0-QUICK  330  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  10,  III. 
Wrap-on  insulation  $1.  per  12  ft.  of  pipe. 
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On  the  Allen  Hand  farm  at  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  several 
pasture  fields  to  get  to  some  of  the  crops.  Continual  opening  and  shutting  of  gate  is 
avoided  by  several  cattle  guards  like  the  one  above. 


A  thirty  foot  railroad  rail  was  cut  into  5  pieces  for  supports.  To  the  rails,  twelve 
3"  boiler  tubes  were  welded  with  3 3A"  spaces  between.  Under  the  tubes  is  a  con¬ 
crete  pit  14  inches  deep. 

Just  once,  says  Mr.  Hand,  has  a  cow  been  caught.  That  was  when  a  calf  at  the  born 
bawled  for  his  mama  and,  she  like  all  good  mothers,  did  her  best  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  distress.  Even  so,  says  Allen,  he  doubts  if  she  would  have  tried  it  had  it  not 
been  for  a  growth  of  grass  and  weeds.  Usually  these  are  kept  down  by  spreading 

gasoline  in  the  pit  and  burning  it. 


AFTER  WORLD  WAR  I  ( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 


and  brisk  city  manner  enlivened  the 
household  immeasurably. 

“Come  down  here  and  see  what’s  be¬ 
tween  us  and  want,”  said  Audley 
Rhodes  proudly  to  his  daughter,  as  he 
started  down  the  cellar  stairs.  She  and 
the  other  women  trooped  downstairs. 
He  showed  them  the  big,  cold  vegetable 
cellar  with  its  crates  and  baskets  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Potatoes,  turnips, 
beets,  carrots,  onions,  Hubbard  squash¬ 
es,  cabbage  and  celery  banked  in  sand, 
apples  and  pears  of  numerous  varieties; 
and  apart  on  shelves  the  sealed  crocks 
of  butter  and  lard.  He  showed  them  the 
meat  room  with  row3  of  hams,  shoul¬ 
ders,  bacon  slabs,  barrels  of  fat  pork 
and  corned  beef.  “And  plenty  more  on 
the  hoof,  out  in  the  barn,”  he  chuckled. 

Martha  proudly  displayed  her  long 
shelves  of  canned  things — hundreds  of 
jars  of  vegetables,  pickles,  fruit,  ber¬ 
ries,  chicken,  even  tender  rabbit  meat. 

But  if  the  Rhodes  castle  was  strong 
and  snug,  outside  the  storm  raged  un¬ 
abated.  They  heard  the  echoes  and,  for 
that  matter,  felt  the  pinch  too. 

Henry  Dearborn  came  down  the  road 
one  morning  and  stamped  the  snow  off 
his  boots  in  the  cowbarn,  where  he 
found  Audley.  What  he  wanted  was  to 
borrow  some  money  to  make  the  inter¬ 
est  payment  due  on  his  mortgage. 

“The  bank  will  hold  off  for  any  pay¬ 
ment  on  principal  if  I  pay  the  interest. 
But  I  just  can’t  scrape  together  enough 
now  to  pay  the  interest,”  he  said  simp¬ 
ly.  “After  those  other  five  cows  freshen, 
I  think  I’ll  be  all  right.” 

And  Audley  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
help  out  this  young,  ambitious  man 
whom  he  knew  to  be  capable  and  abso¬ 
lutely  honest.  Men  in  debt  just  couldn’t 
pay  out  those  days. 

It  was  while  Audley  and  Martha 
were  in  Ithaca  doing  some  Christmas 
shopping  that  they  encountered  Cousin 
Ann  Seabring.  They  had  not  seen  her  ir. 
months.  How  were  she  and  John  getting 
along  ? 

Slowly  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and 
she  told  them.  It  was  a  typical  story  of 
the  times.  John  had  been  sick.  They  had 
lost  all  their  savings  in  the  stock  of  a 
company  that  had  failed.  They  had  giv¬ 
en  up  their  apartment  and  were  living 
in  a  furnished  room.  John  wasn’t  get¬ 
ting  the  kind  of  nourishing  food  he 
needed  to  grow  strong  on. 

“As  for  Christmas,”  she  said,  wiping 
her  eyes,  “we  aren’t  having  any.” 

Audley  and  Martha  were  appalled. 
'They  hadn’t  known  things  were  this 
bad.  While  Audley  nodded  approving¬ 
ly,  his  wife  laid  a  hand  upon  her  cous¬ 
in’s  arm  and  told  her,  “Ann,  you  and 
John  are  going  to  get  out  of  that  miser¬ 
able  furnished  room  and  come  up  to  the 


farm  with  us.  We’ve  got  room  to  spare 
and  oceans  of  food.  We  won’t  take  no 
for  an  answer.” 

Three  days  later  she  and  her  conval¬ 
escent  husband  were  snugly  installed  in 
the  big  south  bedroom  at  the  farm. 

*  *  * 

What  a  Christmas  that  was  in  the 
Rhodes  household!  A  two-day  blizzard 
had  piled  the  drifts  high  outside.  Even 
the  mail  carrier  had  not  come  through 
those  two  days.  But  the  farm  was  suf¬ 
ficient  unto  itself.  It  lacked  for  noth¬ 
ing  essential.  Most  bountiful  of  all  was 
the  good  cheer  of  people  who  knew  the 
worth  of  this  secure  abode,  who  were 
grateful  to  each  other  and  to  the  kind 
fate  that  had  brought  them  together 
in  this  haven.  The  happy  laughter  of 
the  children  provided  a  crowning  touch. 

Never  had  ten  members  of  the  clan 
sat  down  to  a  happier  Christmas  din¬ 
ner.  The  long  table  was  laden  with  all 
the  good  things  that  a  rich  American 
farm  and  the  accumulated  culinary 
skill  of  generations  could  provide. 

“And  to  think  where  we  might  be 
today  if  it  weren’t  for  Martha  and 
Audley,”  observed  Ann,  affectionately. 

“You  mean  if  it  weren’t  for  this 
grand  old  farm  that  our  forefathers 
handed  on  to  us,”  rejoined  Martha. 

Audley  excused  himself  and  went  out. 
of  the  room.  Presently  he  returned, 
carrying  what  looked  like  a  framed  pic¬ 
ture.  But  when  he  held  it  up  they  saw 
it  was  a  neatly  framed  document.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  old  cancelled  mortgage. 
Across  the  face  of  it,  scrawled  in  the 
shaky  hand  of  a  very  old  man,  was  this 
legend : 

“To  my  beloved  grandson,  Audley 
Rhodes,  as  a  lesson  and  a  reminder.” 

He  passed  it  around  the  table  for 
them  to  see. 

“When  Grandfather  bought  on  the 
west  farm  during  the  Civil  War — the 
Robertson  Place  they  called  it  then — 
he  went  heavily  in  debt  for  it.  After 
the  war  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
things  just  like  it  has  now,  and  Grand¬ 
father  would  have  lost  it;  but  his  fath-  r 
er,  Old  David,  paid  off  the  mortgage 
and  made  him  a  present  of  it.  Said  it 
should  be  a  lesson  to  every  generation 
of  the  family  from  that  time  on.  He 
had  this  framed  and  gave  it  to  my  Dad, 
who  was  a  young  fellow  then.” 

“Wish  Pa  was  here,”  he  said  abrupt¬ 
ly.  “Wish  all  the  old-timers  were  here 
to  see  what  a  good  place  they  fixed 
for  us!” 

Marjorie  regarded  her  father  with 
sudden  affection. 

“Maybe  they  are,”  she  said.  “Maybe 
they  know  all  about  it.” 

Who  knows  but  what  she  was  right? 
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Winter  Care  ot  Farm 


Machinery 

I  1  ARM  MACHINERY  wears 

out  only  during  the  few  days 
or  weeks  that  it  operates, 

L _ I  but  corrosion  and  rust  are 

at  work  shortening  the  life 
of  machines  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
statement  that  most  machines  rust  out 
instead  of  wearing  out  is  likely  to  be 
100  per  cent  true  when  machinery  is 
not  adequately  protected  during  the 
winter.  Put  all  machinery  under  cover 
to  protect  it  from  the  weather  when  it 
is  not  in  use.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
keep  all  of  the  machinery  under  a  shed 
during  the  winter,  a  few  dollars  can 
be  spent  for  waterproof  canvas  covers 
and  for  rust  proofing  compounds.  Rust 
proofing  compounds  are  also  well  worth 
the  cost  when  machinery  is  stored  in¬ 
side. 

Surface  Protection 

The  first  step  is  to  clean  the  imple¬ 
ment  thoroughly.  All  remnants  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  grain,  accumulations  of  litter, 
manure,  and  weeds  or  trash  that  may 
be  wrapped  around  the  axles  or  caught 
in  the  frame  and  which  may  accumu¬ 
late  moisture  must  be  removed.  All 
surfaces,  inside  and  out,  must  be  clean 
enough  to  take  a  coating  of  the  correct 
preservative,  or  to  be  painted,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  machine  from  rusting  or  rot¬ 
ting.  The  wood  parts  can  be  given  a 
coating  of  oil,  but  it  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  clean  the  parts  with  kerosene, 
allow  them  to  dry  and  then  give  them 
a  coat  of  paint  or  waterproof  varnish. 
Wooden  wearing  parts,  such  as  binder 
rollers  or  mower  pitmans,  should  have 
an  application  of  warm,  raw  linseed 
oil. 

Land-polished  surfaces  such  as  plow 
bottoms,  harrows,  disks,  or  furrow 
openers  require  special  attention  while 
they  are  still  bright.  They  should  be 
coated  with  one  of  the  several  grease- 
consistency  rust  preventives  that  can 
be  purchased  from  the  implement  deal¬ 
er  or  the  service  station.  Rust  prevent¬ 
ives  can  be  relied  upon  to  protect 
the  bright  surfaces  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  winter,  whereas  a  coating  of  oil  or 
grease  on  these  surfaces  may  not  last 
until  the  implement  is  used  the  follow¬ 
ing  season. 

Most  rust  preventives  can  be  thinned 
with  gasoline  or  naptha  (the  instruc¬ 
tions  are  on  the  package)  and  applied 
to  other  metal  machinery  parts  with 
a  paint  brush  or  a  sprayer.  By  proper 
thinning,  almost  any  metal  surface  of 
any  farm  machine  can  be  coated  with 
rust  proofing  compound  and  adequately 
protected  from  rusting  for  the  entire 
winter.  Polished  surfaces  that  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  rust  do  not  become  dull  and 
will  scour  much  better  than  those  that 
have  been  allowed  to  become  rusty  and 
then  worn  bright  again.  Rusting  pro¬ 
duces  many  small  pits  in  the  surface  of 
the  metal  which  prevent  perfect  scour¬ 
ing. 

Lubrication  for  Storage 

A  machine  put  into  winter  storage 
without  being  lubricated  may  collect 
moisture  in  the  bearings.  This  causes 
the  bearings  or  the  shaft  to  become 
rusted  and  pitted.  Give  each  machine 
a  complete  and  thorough  lubrication  in 
order  to  drive  out  dirt  and  to  protect 
the  various  surfaces  from  the  action  of 
moisture.  Motors  on  combines,  pick-up 
balers,  etc.,  should  be  protected  by 
thorough  lubrication  of  the  cylinders, 
valve  mechanism  and  other  parts.  Fol¬ 
low  the  instruction  book  for  directions 
about  winter  storage. 

Drain  enclosed  gear  cases  and  flush 
out  to  remove  dirt  and  condensed  mois. 
ture.  After  the  case  is  filled  with  fresh 
oil,  the  gears  should  be  turned  over  by 
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hand  to  coat  them  with  lubricant  for 
protection  during  the  winter. 

Winter  Overhaul 

Winter  is  the  best  time  to  overhaul 
farm  machinery.  Then  there  is  no 
pressing  field  work  to  be  done  and  the 
winter  chores  leave  plenty  of  time  to 
work  over  the  field  machinery  and  to 
put  it  into  first  class  condition  for  next 
year’s  growing  season.  The  first  re¬ 
quirement  is  a  warm,  roomy  place  in 
which  to  work.  Every  farm  needs  a 
shop  large  enough  to  bring  machinery 
into,  and  the  shop  should  have  a  heat¬ 
ing  stove.  The  overhaul  job  will  be  done 
much  more  carefully  if  the  mechanic  is 
comfortable. 

Many  of  the  overhaul  jobs  require 
little  time,  but  attention  to  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  may  prevent  costly 
breakdowns  next  summer.  The  over¬ 
hauling  should  be  done  systematically. 

1.  Locate  loose  bolts  and  tighten 
them.  Loose  bolts  may  result  in  broken 
bolts  or  broken  parts  before  next  sea¬ 
son  ends.  Replace  odd  size  bolts  with 
those  of  the  proper  size. 

2.  Replace  parts  that  are  known  to 
be  badly  worn  or  partly  or  completely 
broken. 

3.  Adjust  bearings  that  have  loosened 

up.  Loose  bearings  wear  faster  than 
those  that  have  a  snug  fit.  Make  any 
other  adjustments  that  are  necessary 
to  compensate  for  wear. 

4.  Order  replacement  parts  early. 
Have  them  on  the  implements  before 
the  spring  work  starts. 

Put  winter  repair  work  on  a  definite 
schedule.  It  should  be  planned  care¬ 
fully  and  spread  throughout  the  avail¬ 
able  time  during  the  entire  winter.  Time 
set  aside  regularly  for  repair  work  is 
definitely  better  than  “hit-or-miss”  and 
is  insurance  that  spring  will  find  the 
machinery  overhauled  and  ready  for  the 
summer’s  work. 

—  A. A.  — 

YOUTH  YEARNS  BY 
DOING 

OOK  WHAT  the  1,800,000  boys  and 
girls  in  the  4-H  clubs  of  the  United 
States  accomplished  in  this  year  of 
1948: 

Raised  80,000  acres  garden  products. 
Grew  500,000  acres  food  products. 
Planned  and  prepared  20,000,000  meals. 
Canned  19,000,000  quarts  food. 

Brined  180,000  gallons  food. 

Dried  or  cured  2,000,000  lbs.  food. 
Stored  or  froze  16,000,000  lbs.  food. 
Cared  for  22,000  children. 

Made  or  remodeled  2,000,000  garments. 
Helped  those  ill  in  230,000  homes. 
Improved  in  their  homes  110,000  rooms. 
Removed  fire  and  accident  hazards  on 
500,000  farm  homes. 

Landscaped  grounds  of  115,000  homes. 
Improved  health  conditions  in  620,000 
homes. 

Carried  on  soil  and  water  conservation 
activities  on  150.000  farms. 

Raised  and  marketed  for  profit  800,000 
head  livestock. 

Sent  relief  packages  to  homes  abroad 
valued  at  $300,000.00. 

If  to  the  above  4-H  Club  achievement 
we  add  similar  accomplishments  by  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Grangers,  and  the  Rural  Scouts,  we 
can  perhaps  get  some  idea  of  what  this 
kind  of  training  for  our  rural  young 
people  means  to  the  future  of  America. 
You  will  perhaps  see  why  all  who  know 
about  this  work  have  great  hope  for 
the  future  of  agriculture  and  of 
America. 

Not  only  are  these  young  people  in 
the  rural  organizations  making  great 
material  progress,  but  what  is  more 
important,  the  training  they  are  getting 
is  giving  them  a  love  and  appreciation 
of  farming  and  of  rural  life. 
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'HERE’S  NOTHING  world  -  shattering 
about  this  —  it’s  just  a  downright 
smart  way  to  buy  oil  (about  the  smart¬ 
est  way  we  know). 

You  simply  stop  in  at  the  Gulf  Station 
(next  time  you’re  in  town)  and  ask  the 
man  for  5  gallons  of  Gulflube  Motor 
Oil,  in  the  5-gallon  utility  can  (pictured 
above). 

That  way,  you  get  the  oil  and  the  can 
both.  And  it’s  quite  a  can.  All  metal  and 
strong — with  a  wooden  handle  that  fits 
into  your  palm.  The  spout  is  tilted  for 
easy  pouring.  The  caps  screw  on  tight,  to 
prevent  spilling.  You’ll  find  plenty  of 
uses  for  this  can — storing  antifreeze, 
carrying  water,  storing  fuel. 


As  for  the  oil — it’s  the  same  high- 
quality  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  you  would 
ordinarily  buy;  refined  by  Gulf’s  ex¬ 
clusive  Multi-Sol  Process.  A  full-bodied 
premium-type  oil  that  gives  you  better 
engine  performance,  better  bearing  pro¬ 
tection. 

Starting  now,  buy  your  oil  the  new 
Gulf  way.  You  get  5  gallons  of  high- 
grade  oil— plus  a  5-gallon  utility  can! 


To  Gulf  Farm  Aids  • 

Room  3800,  Gulf  Building 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  me  (FREE)  Gull’s  “Farm  Tractor 
Guide.” 

Ntima  | 

Address  _  _ _  j 

Type  of  Tractor _  - 


(620)  16 
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| _ 11QL.MKL\ _ j 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  tor  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


q ■  1 1  [  c  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
DULL9  tra  Well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeder 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  N.  T. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  for  sale  Car- 
naticn  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  aim  R.  a.  Sovereign  r'rince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON  Fort  Plain,  New  York 


FRESH  and  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first  calt 
Heifers.  Also  registered  and  Grade  Canadian  Holsteins, 
mostly  caltnood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged.  We  de¬ 
liver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address. 

TUTTLE  FARMS  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner 


| _ AYRSHIRE _ | 

THREE  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  of  Penshurst 
and  Strathglass  breeding.  Send  for  Sale  List. 
Priced  to  sell. 

GOULD  DALE  FARM 
South  Kortright,  New  York 


JERSEY 


TOP  JERSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  large  herd  offers  a  wonderful  selection. 
Every  dam  is  tested  and  classified,  13  are 
excellent.  Many  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  win¬ 
ners.  Two  Excellent  Herd  Sires.  One  a  Su¬ 
perior  Sire  with  daughters  averaging  517  lbs. 
fat.  When  buying  a  bull,  write  us  first. 

HEAVEN  HILL  FARM 
LAKE  PLACID,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Ballston  Spa,  New  York  Tel.  436-J1 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 
E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows  sEoVnauayn' Selected 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed,  no 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 


FOR  SALE:  High  class  -grade  and  pure 
ored  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


FOR  SALE:  100  First  calf  Heifers.  50  Cows 
weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs. 

J.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON  Hobart,  New  York 

TOP  DAiRY  CATTLE — 300  head  to  choose  from  in- 
eluding  choice  first  and  second  calf  heifers  and  heavy 
producing  cows.  Free  delivery  and  GUARANTEED 
R  ETEST. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.  Hobart,  New  York 
Phone  Hobart  6471  or  5631 

|  SHEEP  | 

KARAKUL  EWES  and  rams  from  registered 
flock  established  over  30  years. 

KARAKUL  FUR  SHEEP  FARMS 
Fayetteville,  New  York 


REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS 
Choice  selected  yearlings  of  the  right  type 
and  best  of  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY 
West  Hill,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Shropshires.  2  large  yearling 
rams,  sired  by  a  210  lb.  ram.  Also  10  Apr.  ewe  lambs 
average  77  lbs.  Sired  by  a  Canadian  ram,  any  number 
shipped  on  approval. 

RUSSELL  E.  LUCE  —  GROTON,  N.  Y. 

Residence  East  Lansing  —  —  Phone  Groton  385J2 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearling  rams  sired  by 
230  pound  first  prize  ram  at  Ohio  State  Show.  Well 

Srown,  thrifty  rams  with  heavy  fleeces.  Also  two  good 
xford  yearling  rams.  Come  and  see  them. 


VAN  VLEET  BROS. 


LODI,  NEW  YORK 


CORRIEDALE  RAMS, 

EWES  and  LAMBS 

J.  H.  Whitmore  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 


|  HAY  | 

PRIME  VERMONT  HAY  FOR  SALE 

Direct  from  farm  to  you,  shown  at  your 
convenience  &  prices  quoted.  Grades  1,  2,  3, 
and  alfalfa  rowen.  Prices  right,  direct  de¬ 
livery  from  our  barns  to  yours.  Write  box 
514-V  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
or  telephone  Gramercy  7-0378,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE  Second  Cutting  Alfalfa,  Straw. 
H,  K,  JARVIS,  Box  108  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Fayetteville  391 


FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn  baled, 
all  grades,  will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by 
rail.  Subject  to  your  inspection. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN  Tel.  47-282 

R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


Ill  in 

SWINE 

POULTRY 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

All  large  healthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating. 
Chester  Whites,  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross 
or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  8  to  9  weeks 
old  $10.00  ea.,  12  wks.  old  $15.00  ea.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  It  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  it 
is  75c  extra  for  each.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX 

44  Arlington  Rd.  Woburn,  Mass. 

RICHQUALITY  LEGR“ 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS 

One  of  New  York  State  s  Oldest  and  Larqesi 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART.  N.  I. 

BULKLEY’S  “EET 

Production  and  Profit  for  You! 

Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list.  Pedigreed  Stock  Avail¬ 
able. 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS, 
Odessa,  Department  AA  Phone  30-W  N.  Y. 

30  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
ready  now.  80  Baby  Pigs.  Pure  Breds. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN 

Vincentown,  New  Jersey 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  Soring  Boars,  also  8-10 
weeks  old  Boars.  Sow  pigs  sired  by  Master  Latch 
Grand  Champion  Boar  at  Tompkins  County  Fair. 

Bonnie  View  Farm  A.  G.  Sinscbauqh 

Ithaca.  New  York 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS  11,000  LAYERS 

Performance  Proven  on  the  farms  of  our 
customers.  Write  for  illustrated  circular. 

WALTER  S.  RICH 

Phone  Hobart  5281  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Yorkshire  Hogs.  Spring  pigs  also  8-10 
weeks  old  boars.  Sired  bv  F.astern  Grand  Champion 
hoar,  "Springdale  Bead.” 

SPRINGDALE  FARM  R.  J.  D'AMATO 

North  Agawam,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  PIGS 

Young  Gilts  and  Boars 

C.  CORNISH  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

SINCE  1912  we  have  selected  and  bred  our  White 
Leghorns  tor  Livability  and  production  of  high  quality 
large  white  eggs.  Never  a  pullorum  reactor  on  the  farm. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne.  New  York 

POULTRY  | 

MARSHALL'S  RED-ROCK  CROSSES  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

from  selected  farm  proved  breeding  produce 
large  healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg 
profits.  U.  S.  Pullorum-Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Write  today. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS,  Mecklenburg  Road 
Ithaca,  New  York  Phone  9082 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  tor  folder 

BOX  A,  E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

GIBBER'S  LEGHORNS 

Sired  by  U.S.  R.O.P.  Cockerels  of  300  plus 
egg  pedigree  for  two  or  three  generations. 
5000  highly  selected  breeders.  N.  Y.  State 
pullorum  clean,  reasonably  priced.  Order 
early. 

GIBBER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

Kiamesha  Lake,  New  York 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire’s,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock- Red  and  Sex- 
linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

GERALD  BOICE  BOX  A  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  T. 

RUBENZAHL'S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  for  eggs  and  meat.  N.Y.  U.S.  certified, 

pullorum  clean.  Largest  R.O.P.  breeders  of 
Earred  Rocks  in  New  York  State.  Early 
feathering  and  fast  growth. 

RUBENZAHL  BROS. 
Neversink,  New  York 

CARSON'S  Production  bred  White  Leghorns 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Larger,  Healthier,  More  Vig¬ 
orous.  Write  for  circular. 

KENNETH  B.  CARSON 

Stanley,  New  York 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK 

4) 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 

FOR  SALE — 1  pair  male  Foxhounds,  well 
trained,  good  starters  and  stayers,  will  re¬ 
turn  home.  Bluetick  and  Walker  cross,  will 
not  run  deer  or  rabbits.  $90.00  for  both  or 
$50.00  each.  They  have  always  run  together, 
but  will  run  separately.  We  broke  these  dogs 
and  they  are  right.  Trial  here. 

HAROLD  B.  SINCEBAUGH 

R.  D.  2  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Dry  den  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK 

SPRINGER  SPANIELS  puppies-young  dogs  ready  to 
hunt.  Be  proud — own  a  good  Springer.  Ideal  in  home, 
perfection  in  field.  Reasonable,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LUETTGENS  R.D.  1  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty 
with  friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-12,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD,  Locke,  N.  f. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 

Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A.  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

PURE  WHITE  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS.  Large 
breed,  excellent  companion  and  watch  dog. 
Place  orders  early. 

E.  A.  FOOTE  UNIONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

The  Foote  Hills 

FRUIT 

VANCREST  New  Hampshires 

Again  Proven  Egg  and  Meat  ProHucers 

High  Hamp  pen  at  Storrs  1947-48.  4th  place 
1948  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow.  Backed  by 
years  of  egg  contest  winnings  and  progeny- 
test  breeding.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Also  Ham-Rock  (Sex-Link)  Cross 

VANCREST  FARM,  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

TREE  RIPENED,  JUICY  FLORIDA  ORANGES 
and  grapefruit.  Picked  and  shipped  fresh 
daily.  Have  us  ship  you  a  bushel  or  a  box 
a  month.  Special  Christmas  Basket  includes 
nuts,  candy  and  ielly  $5.00,  express  prepaid. 
All  shipments  Guaranteed.  A  card  brings 
illustrated  folder. 

J.  E.  SHOFNER, 

Bonded  Shipper,  Tavares,  Fla. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

BOX  C.  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

FAMOUS  INDIAN  RIVER  Tree-Ripened  Fruit.  Buy 
Deluxe  Gift  Packages  from  Grower.  Contains  our 
choicest  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  with  one  pound 
each  guava  jelly,  orange  marmalade,  tropical  honey 
and  paper  shell  pecans.  Holiday  wrappings  with  your 
gift  card.  Deluxe  55  pound  basket  $8.50,  90  pound  box 
$12.50.  Our  very  best  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines 
assorted  as  specified.  Bushel  55  pounds  $5.50;  Box  90 
pounds  $8.50.  Express  prepaid  East  of  Mississippi 
River.  Add  15%  West. 

INGRAM  GROVES  Box  15  AA  Rockledge,  Florida 

WEIDNER  White  Leghorns 

Established  1921.  Famous  for  their  hardi¬ 
ness  and  high  production. 

Write  for  price  list. 

Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son 
West  Shokan  Rte.  2,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  TREE  RIPENED  FRUIT.  Lot  us  ship  you 
a  bushel  basket  direct  from  our  own  grove.  Sweet  and 
juicy,  picked  and  shipped  fresh  daily.  Oranges  $1.75, 
grapefruit  $1.50,  tangerines  or  mixed  $2.00.  Express 
charges  collect. 

W.  T.  ROBINSON  Seffncr,  Florida 

FLORIDA’S  FAMOUS  tree-ripened  Oranges  and  Grape¬ 
fruit.  Straight  or  mixed  $3.00  per  bushel,  express 
collect.  $4.75  per  bushel  delivered  as  gift  to  friends. 
Add  15%  West  of  Mississippi. 

ALVAH  P.  RAMSEY  U.  S.  19,  Largo,  Fla. 

|  EMPLOYMENT 

DAIRYMAN  on  modem  Holstein  farm  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Small  family  preferably  with 
full-time  working  son.  We  need  a  qood  milk¬ 
er,  experienced  with  livestock  and  genera! 
farming  who  is  able  .o  take  responsibility 
Good  wages,  future  and  attractive  tenant 
house  with  modern  conveniences.  Single  man 
also  needed.  State  qualifications. 

GEORGE  B.  CORBY  Honeove  Falls,  N.  t 


FARMER,  PREFERABLY  MARRIED.  For  Two- Man 
Aberdeen  Angus  farm  in  Ulster  County.  Must  know 
machinery.  Wages  $160.  Plus  good  house.  Write  Box 
514-0 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  MANAGER  Wants  position  on 
large  farm  or  estate.  Understands  livestock,  crops, 
machinery  and  labor.  Agricultural  college  graduate. 
Write  Box  514-D 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York 


•  I El  D  U/AMTFn  We  can  use  a  ,ew  oooa  nan® 
nCLr  milkers,  single  or  married. 

Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  u 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 

|  EQUIPMENT  j 

HUBER  GRAIN  THRESHER,  practically  new;  also 
Huber  tractor,  60  H.P.  on  belt. 

FRANK  HALLINGS 

Dundee  St.  Road,  R.D.  5  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


TWO  No.  46  BUCKEYE  incubators  with  auto¬ 
matic  humidifiers,  perfect  condition. 

W.  D.  TIMERMAN 

Bradley  St.  Road  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

|  REAL  ESTATE  | 

FARM  FOR  SALE 

A  good  dairy  farm  5  miles  from  Canisteo  on  Jasper 
State  Road.  450  acres — 100  acres  or  as  many  as  you 
want.  2  barns,  I  with  28  stanchions;  running  water  in 
house  &  barn;  2  granaries.  2-car  garage,  2  chicken 
houses  and  a  shop.  Electricity  in  house  &  barn.  House 
newly  decorated;  hard  wood  floors;  bath,  telephone;  on 
school  bus,  milk,  &  mail  routes.  May  be  purchased 
with  or  without  stock  &  tools.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale. 

BERT  POTTER,  Canisteo,  N.  Y.  R.  No.  1 


SEEDS 


BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  SEED.  (New  York  State  Broad- 
leaf.)  The  truly  perennial  legume  for  permanent  hay 
and  pasture  seedings.  Write  for  price,  analysis  and  free 
cultural  information. 

W.  S.  WILSON  &  SON  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

n  HONEY 


PERFECT  ON  PANCAKES!  HONI-SPRED 

The  now  form  of  pure  clover  honey  that  spreads  just 
like  butter.  Try  it  on  hot  rolls,  on  hot  cereal,  in  sand¬ 
wich  spreads,  for  cake  icings.  Rich  in  energy — delicious 
in  flavor.  HON  I -SPRED— $1.35  per  5  lb.  pail;  BLOS- 
SOMSWEET  Liquid  Honey— $1.35  per  5  lb.  pail;  UP¬ 
STATE  BUCKWHEAT  HONEY— $1.20  per  5  lb.  pail. 
Postage  paid  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Write  to 

FINGER  LAKES  HONEY  PRODUCERS 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

BOX  A-l ,  GROTON,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS  "1 


Like  Good  Pancakes  with  the  'Old  Fashioned 
Buckwheat  Flavor?'  They  are  quickly  and 
easilv  made  with  Tyoga  Pancake  Flour.  Write 
for  the  'Tyoga  Story.'  We  sell  direct  from 
Mill  to  You. 

DUNHAM  MILLS  Wellsboro.  Pa- 


HAMSTERS 


Raise  Golden  Hamsters,  fastest  breeding  ani¬ 
mal  known.  Large  profits.  Laboratories  use 
thousands.  Breeding  pairs  $3.00.  Get  started 
now  and  be  indeoendent. 

VIOLET  M.  CASTER,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


ONE- ACT  PLAYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups 
write  to  American  Agriculturist 
Play  Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  our  list  of  plays. 
Please  enclose  three  cent  stamp 
for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cents  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 

Newest  addition  to  our  list  is 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR,  a  lively 
and  amusing  take-off  of  a  radio 
skit  which  will  provide  fun  on  any 
farm  organization  program  and  is 
a  "natural"  for  vocational  Ag.  stu¬ 
dents.  FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
is  35  cents  a  copy  and  may  be 
ordered  from  the  above  address. 


Send  today  for  illustrated  itinerary 
of  American  Agriculturist’s  wonderful 
"all  expense”  California  Tour,  Feb.  18- 
March  10.  Address  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


HE  election  is  over — or  is  it? 
Most  people  I  see  are  still 
rubbing  their  eyes  and  look¬ 
ing  foolish.  Most  of  them  are 
as  bewildered  as  I  am.  Won¬ 
der  if  I’m  foolish  enough  to  make  some 
deductions  from  this  election? 


Don't  neglect 


Easy  to  insert 
Stay  in  Teat 


. . .  protect  them 
with  Dr.  Naylor 
Sulfa i h  azole  Medicated 

TEAT  DILATORS 

When  injured,  scab,  out,  or 
bruised  teats  threaten  loss  of  a 
profitable  milk  producer  —  use  Dll. 

NAYLOR  DILATORS  —  me<H 
eated  surgical  dressings  for  the  teat 
canal  to  combat,  infection  and  pro¬ 
mote  healing.  Soft,  absorbent— keep 
teat  open  in  natural  shape — en¬ 
courage  a  normal  milk  How.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats.  At,  your  deal¬ 
er's,  or  postpaid  from  II.  \V.  Naylor 
Oo.,  Morris6,  New  York.  Write  for 
complete  catalog.  Large  pkg  $  |.QO 
45  Dilators 
Trial  Package  50c 
16  Dilators 


Medicated  Teat  Dilators 


For  Most 4% Milk 


Ayrshires  lire  big,  economical  producers 

of  4%  premium  milk 

Write  for  literature  and  list  of  breeders 
near  you  with  stock  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Ass'n. 
85  Center  Sft„  Brandon,  Vt. 


RAISE  AYRSHIRES 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES  ARE  HUSKY 

They  are  the  largest  calves  at  birth  of  all  the  dairy 
breeds.  Heifer  calves  average  91  pounds 
when  born  as  compared 
with  64  pounds  for  3  other 
dairy  breeds.  The  HOL¬ 
STEIN  HANDBOOK 
contains  52  pages  of  In¬ 
formation  on  Holstein 
profits.  Send  25c  for  your 
copy  today. 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


THE 

HOLSTEIN 

HANDBOOK 

25c 

COIN  OR  STAMPS 


rprr  "breeding 

ri\CC  GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


SEND  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
jjgO  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


THE  BEST  SILO  YOU  CAN  BUY 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER— COBLESKILL,  N.Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  REGISTERED  CALVES 

ALL  AGES,  ALL  BREEDS.  WRITE  DESCRIPTION 
AND  PRICES. 

OHIO  STATE  CATTLE  &  LIVESTOCK  AGENCY 
567  Armory  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Since  it  was  all  done  almost  alone 
by  one  man,  credit  must  be  given  not 
only  to  him  but  to  the  belief  of  the 
millions  who  voted  for  him  that  he 
meant  what  he  said  and  would  do  what 
he  said.  He  has  the  power  now  to  do  it, 
so  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  will. 

Call  it  socialization  or  what  you  will 
—more  for  the  farmer,  more  for  the 
laborer,  more  for  education,  more  for 
the  aged,  more  for  those  out  of  a  job 
and  more  for  the  sick  spells  only  one 
thing,  more  money.  More  money  just 
does  not  spell  lower  prices  or .  lower 
cost  of  living  no  matter  who  promises 
them. 

Is  it  fair  then  to  assume  that  prices 
will  work  higher  and  the  costs  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  inflation  increase  rather  than 
decrease?  Anyway,  that  seems  to  be 
the  attitude  in  the  livestock  industry. 
Whether  these  increased  prices,  higher 
markets,  will  continue  or  not,  we  have 
seen  very  rapid  advances  since  elec¬ 
tion  day. 

Higher  Taxes 

Taxes  under  these  conditions  surely 
will  not  be  lower.  In  fact,  we  were 
promised  “no  tax  reduction”  and  that’s 
almost  a  political  promise  of  higher 
taxes.  So  you  can  expect  that  costs 
of  operating  our  farms  or  our  busi¬ 
nesses  will  be  higher.  Those  increased 
taxes  can  only  come  from  higher 
prices  or  profits.  You  guess  which . 

Price  controls  under  these  conditions 
mean  absolutely  nothing  except  sweat 
and  swear  and  wear  and  tear  on  our 
dispositions.  Given  the  money,  people 
will  buy  what  they  want  regardless  of 
price  ceilings.  When  there  is  an  over¬ 
supply,  goods  will  sell  below  the  floor 
as  hogs  did  in  1943  and  as  potatoes 
are  doing  now.  In  a  shortage  there 
have  been  ways  and  means,  and  there 
will  be  again  if  controls  are  tried. 

Election  or  no  election,  our  livestock 
has  again  been  overmarketed.  The  fall 
has  been  so  wonderful  and  pastures 
and  grass  so  good  that  as  yet  no  one 
has  had  to  put  his  livestock  “in  for 
the  winter.”  A  great  many  who  plan 
to  put  at  least  some  in  have  seen  them 
come  along  so  well  that  they  have  mar¬ 
keted  instead.  If  this  were  true  only 
in  the  Northeast,  it  might  not  mean 
much,  but  it’s  true  everywhere.  Prices 
have  stayed  up  wonderfully  well  under 
this  flush  market.  With  this  show  of 
strength,  there  can  be  only  one  answer 
when  receipts  begin  to  fall  off,  namely, 
higher  livestock  prices.  Then  without 
the  stock  on  feed  or  from  Canada,  we 
can  look  for  “not  enough  to  go  around 
at  the  price”  all  winter. 

How  long  can  this  sort  of  thing  go 
on?  That’s  the  sixty-four  dollar  ques¬ 
tion.  It’s  a  cinch  now  we  won’t  have 
a  depression  until  the  money  gives  out. 
When  will  the  money  give  out?  Only 
when  the  people  lose  faith,  and  ap¬ 
parently  that  is  a  long  time  off. 

What  a  wonderful  and  surprising 
country  this  America  of  ours  is! 

—  A.  A.  — 

The  best  vacation  you  could  possibly 
have — that’s  what  you’ll  say  if  you 
travel  with  our  American  Agriculturist 
party  to  California,  February  18- 
March  10.  Congenial  company,  fascin¬ 
ating  sights,  finest  accommodations,  no 
travel  worries.  For  full  details,  write  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-T, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  AUCTION 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  1948 

On  the  Colonel  McMillan  farm  at  the  south  end  of  Conesus  Lake.  30  miles  south 
of  Rochester,  New  York.  15  miles  south  of  East  Avon.  2/4  miles  west  of 
Conesus,  New  York.  Sale  will  start  promptly  at  1:00  P.M.  Free  lunch  at  noon. 

SO  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  Several  fresh  and  winter  cows  with  records  up  to  16,600  lbs. 

milk  and  573  lbs.  fat  2x.  Excellent  uroup  of  well  grown  bred  and  open  heifers.  Outstanding  FFA  and 
4H  prospects.  Many  artificially  sired.  Daughters  of  such  sires  as  Montvio  Chieftain  12th  and  Milk- 
dale  Aristocrat  Rag  Apple.  Herd  sire  by  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  Fobes  Doan,  out  of  dam  which  has  a  record 
of  573  lbs.  fat.  Every  animal  raised  on  farm.  Herd  established  over  20  years  by  Colonel  Robert  F. 

McMillan,  D.H.I.A.  records.  T.  B,  Accredited.  All  animals  7  years  old  and  under  are  calfhood  vaccinated. 

Herd  Bangs  tested  and  negative.  All  animals  examined  by  veterinarian  day  prior  to  sale. 

Six  months  bull  calf  selling,  by  Lt.  King  Bessie  Carnation  out  of  a  2  year  old  which  produced  12,594 
lbs.  milk  and  436  lbs.  fat  on  2x.  COLBURN  and  DAVIS — Terms:  Cash 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Sa’es  Manager  and  Auctioneer.  Bergen,  New  York 
Sale  under  cover.  Catalogs  available  at  the  sale. 
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i  |*  r  |  based  on  30  years  of  experience 

GIIGDI&  •  •  •  gained  in  the  conveyor  business* 


asf .  .  . 


clean  your  barn  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
—  use  time  saved  for  other  farm  chores. 


*|  proved  in  the  field  by  two  years 

uraoie  ♦  •  •  operation  under  all  conditions. 


Write  to  Department VA" For  Bulletin 
on  this  all  steel  rot-proof  cleaner. 


JERVIS  B.  WEBB  COMPANY 

Go+ut&yosi  Ctuji+veeAA.  a*td.  Mcuu^actuA&iA 


8951  ALPINE 


AVENUE  •  DETROIT 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


4,  MICHIGAN 


“Tftacle 


. .  .  FASTER 

...ON  LOWER  MACHINERY  INVESTMENT 


Wh 


hen  your  bog  and  brush  har¬ 
row  is  reasonable  in  cost  to  start 
with,  when  it  works  around  the 
seasons  on  a  half-dozen  other  jobs, 
and  when  it  does  more  work,  then 
reclaiming  brush  land  is  inexpen¬ 
sive.  The  6-foot  wide  Wonder 
Disker  covers  2l/2  times  as  much 
land  as  a  2-bottom  plow.  That’s 
why  it  does  more  work  faster. 


Controlled  Penetration 
Key  to  the  Extra  Jobs 

By  varying  the  load  in  the  weight 
carriers  (which  are  rear  mounted 
for  leverage)  you  change  to  the 


correct  penetration  for  each  job, 
such  as:  land  reclamation,  pasture 
renovation,  disking  hybrid  corn, 
stubble,  orchard  cultivation,  disk 
plowing,  contour  disking,  road 
grading.  By  doing  more  jobs  the 
Wonder  Disker  reduces  your  ma¬ 
chinery  investment  on  each  type  of 
work.  Write  for  full  details  today. 


FREE  New  Literature 

*CLARK  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIV. 
Dept.  747  Hartford  1,  Conn. 

Without  cost  of  obligation  send  me 
your  new  illustrated  booklet  showing 
uses  for  the  Wonder  Disker. 


Name 


RFD .  TOWN .  STATE. 


ORKIL,  INC.,  DEPT.  747  HARTFORD  1,  CONN. 


GROWING  IN  POPULARITY . 

Aberdeen-Angus  are  making 
steady  progress.  Meeting  mod¬ 
ern  market  demands  for  high 
quality  beef  production,  practical 
cattlemen  quickly  recognize  this 
breed  above  all  others.  The  Blacks 
excel  in  uniformity,  hardiness, 
early  maturity,  high  dressing  percent¬ 
ages  at  mature  weights,  and  are  natu* 
rally  hornless.  Write  for  free  literature. 

AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 


Dept.  AA,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  III. 


UNADILLA  1 
••  SILOS  •  •  I 

,  CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN  I 

.UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y.  J 


(622)  18 
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|HEN  the  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner  is  planned  and  partially 
executed  in  advance,  it 
saves  a  lot  of  wear  and 
tear  on  the  day  itself  and 
makes  for  a  happier  occasion.  There 
is  so  much  cause  for  us  to  celebrate 
Thanksgiving  in  its  true  meaning  that 
it  is  too  bad  to  be  too  busy  to  think 
about  it  when  the  day  comes. 

The  menu  given  here  is  fairly  simple, 
planned  to  spread  the  work  and  to 
avoid  a  lot  of  last  minute  preparations. 
Also,  it  is  colorful  with  good  contrast 
in  flavor  and  texture,  and  it  uses  mate¬ 
rials  easily  available  to  most  people 
in  the  Northeast. 

Stuffing  the  turkey  the  day  before 
gets  things  off  to  a  good  start.  If  you 
have  a  freezer,  it  could  be  done  days  in 
advance;  in  that  case  it  is  better  to  go 
easy  op  the  herbs  and  seasonings, 
which  sometimes  develop  strange  fla¬ 
vors.  If  you  plan  to  bake  a  frozen 
turkey,  start  an  extra  hour  or  two 
ahead  because  the  stuffing  warms  up 
slowly,  if  the  turkey  is  not  to  be  froz¬ 
en,  stuff  it  the  day  before  and  keep 
it  cool  overnight. 

The  mincemeat  pies  and  rolls  also 
may  be  baked  and  frozen,  then  reheated 
before  serving.  Keep  the  rolls  in  their 
cellophane  jacket  but  slip  the  cover  off 
the  pies.  Pumpkin  pies  almost  require 
cooking  the  day  they  are  eaten.  By 
shaping  the  pastry  in  the  pan  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  filling  ready  to  pour  into  it,  you 
could  bake  it  while  the  breakfast  is  go¬ 
ing  on.  But  if  the  turkey  is  very  large 
and  needs  to  be  in  the  oven  that  early, 
the  pumpkin  pie  will  have  to  be  baked 
the  day  before. 

If  linen,  dishes,  silver  and  glassware 
are  made  ready  in  advance,  and  the 
members  of  the  family  assigned  their 
responsibilities  for  the  day,  the  mother 
need  not  be  a  wreck  when  the  feast  is 
finished. 

CIDER  MINT  COCKTAIL 

2  cups  sweet  cider  '/a  cup  orange  juice 

Vi  cup  pineapple  juice 

Strain  and  chill  the  mixed  juices. 
Serve  in  cocktail  glasses,  each  gar¬ 
nished  with  a  sprig  of  mint.  6  portions. 

THE  TURKEY 

After  the  turkey  has  been  plucked 
and  drawn,  head  and  feet  removed 
(also  leg  tendons),  singe,  remove  pin¬ 
feathers  and  oil  sac  above  tailpiece, 
wash  thoroughly  outside,  flush  inside 
with  cool  water  and  rub  interior  with 
salt — none  outside. 

To  truss  the  turkey  so  as  not  to  leave 
unsightly  marks  across  the  breast,  get 
an  upholsterer’s  needle  6  to  8  inches 
long,  thread  with  a  yard  of  cord;  put 
turkey  on  its  back,  hold  legs  upright 
and  press  down  to  flex  the  knee  joints. 
Insert  the  needle  through  the  body  just 
at  the  angle  formed  by  the  drumstick 
and  thigh;  draw  needle  through  body 


BY  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


THANKSGIVING  MENU 

CIDER  MINT  COCKTAIL 

ROAST  TURKEY  GIBLET  GRAVY 


MASHED  POTATOES 

BUTTERED  BROCCOLI 
OR 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS 


BAKED  SQUASH 

TOSSED  GREEN  SALAD 
OR 

CELERY  CURLS,  CARROT  STICKS, 
PICKLES  and  OLIVES 


TEN-MINUTE  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 
OR 

SLICED  CANNED  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 


ROLLS 


COFFEE 


CANDY 


BUTTER 

PUMPKIN  OR  MINCE  PIE 

MILK  FOR  CHILDREN 
NUTS 


Two  jobs  that  can  easily  be  done  the  day 
the  cranberry  sauce  or  jelly  and  the 


before  Thanksgiving  are  the  making  of 
cleaning  and  stuffing  of  the  turkey. 


and  leave  3  to  4  inches  of  cord  hang¬ 
ing  where  needle  went  into  body.  Neck 
has  been  removed  at  the  base  and 
wing  tips  folded  over  upper  portions  of 
wings;  this  makes  more  angles  and  the 
needle  is  slipped  between  the  body  and 
the  wings,  through  these  angles,  and 
the  cord  is  tied  on  the  side  where  the 
string  was  left  dangling;  this  makes 
the  body  firm  and  compact. 

The  stuffing  can  then  be  put  into  the 
body  cavity;  run  the  needle  between 
the  two  bo^es  at  the  loose  ends  of  the 
drumsticks  and  bring  cord  around  tail. 
Tie,  so  that  legs  fit  closely  at  each 
side  and  are  secure  to  the  tail.  This 


Va  teaspoon  white  pepper 
Va  cup  minced  onion 


two  tablespoons  of  flour  used.  Cook 
until  thick  and  add  the  chopped  giblets 
which  have  been  cooked  until  tender. 
The  neck  cooked  with  the  giblets  gives 
a  flavorful  stock  for  the  gravy.  A  few 
drops  of  kitchen  bouquet  add  flavor  and 
a  rich  brown  color. 

TEN-MINUTE  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 

2  cups  sugar  4  cups  fresh  cranberries  2  cups  water 

Boil  sugar  and  water  together  5  min¬ 
utes.  Add  cranberries  and  boil,  with¬ 
out  stirring,  until  all  the  skins  pop 
open — about  5  minutes.  Remove  from 
heat;  cool  in  saucepan.  Makes  1  quart. 

PUMPKIN  PIE 


2  eggs,  well  beaten 
%  cup  brown  sugar 
>/i  teaspoon  salt 
I  teaspoon  cinnamon 

2  tablespoons 


I  teaspoon  nutmeg 
'/2  teaspoon  ginger 
I  '/a  cups  sieved  pumpkin 
1%  cups  rich  milk 
melted  butter 


closes  the  vent  opening  unless  it  is 
very  large. 

If  the  neck  skin  is  slit  in  the  back 
before  removing  the  neck,  this  leaves 
a  good  flap  which,  after  stuffing  has 
been  inserted  where  crop  was  removed, 
can  be  folded  over  the  shoulders  and 
under  the  wing  tips,  tucked  under  the 
cord  to  make  a  neat  appearance.  Cord 
is  removed  before  serving. 

Grease  the  bird  with  melted  fat, 
place  it  breast  down  on  a  rack  in  an 
open  shallow  pan.  If  a  V  rack  is  used, 
the  bird  can  stay  breast  down  almost 
through  the  cooking  period;  if  a  flat 
rack  is  used,  the  bird  should  be  turned 
on  the  other  side  so  that  the  meat 
cooks  evenly  throughout.  Turn  breast 
up  at  the  last.  Cover  with  a  fat-moist¬ 
ened  cloth,  cheesecloth  or  other  open- 
meshed  cloth;  no  cover  is  needed. 

The  bird  is  done  when  the  knee  joint 
moves  easily  or  when  the  thickest  part 
of  the  drumstick  feels  soft  when 
pressed  with  the  fingers  (protected 
with  cloth  or  paper). 

Cook  an  8-  to  10-lb.  bird  at  325  de¬ 
grees  F.,  25  to  20  minutes  per  pound, 

3  to  3 y2  hours  total  time;  10-  to  14-lb. 
bird,  325  degrees  F.,  20  to  18  minutes 
per  lb.,  3%  to  4  hours  total  time;  14- 
to  18-lb.  bird,  18  to  15  minutes  per  lb., 

4  to  4 y2  hours  total  time,  at  300  de¬ 
grees  F. ;  18-  20-lb.  birds,  15  to  13  min¬ 
utes  per  lb.,  300  degrees  F.  If  the  fat 
sputters  and  burns  in  the  roasting  pan, 
that  indicates  that  the  temperature  is 
too  high. 

THE  STUFFING 

A  good  rule  to  remember  is  to  allow 
for  a  bird  weighing  10  lbs.  the  same 
number  of  cups  of  bread  crumbs  minus 
one.  For  a  bird  weighing  over  10  lbs. 
use  the  same  number  of  cups  of  crumbs 
minus  two.  Count  the  weight  of  the 
bird,  plucked  but  not  drawn,  and  with 


bowl.  Cut  butter  into  dice,  about  % 
inch.  Toss  all  ingredients  together 
using  2  forks  or  hands. 

Variations : 

2  cups  finely  chopped  celery  may  be 
added  raw  or  partially  cooked  in  some 
of  the  butter; 

2  cups  nutmeats,  almonds,  hazel  or 
hickory  nuts,  pecans  or  walnuts  are  de¬ 
licious,  especially  if  browned  lightly 
in  2  tablespoons  of  the  butter; 

■/i  to  y2  cup  of  mushrooms  chopped 
and  cooked  slowly  in  1  tablespoon  of 
the  butter  or  1  pint  or  more  of  chopped 
oysters  are  other  variations.  The 
canned  small  oysters  are  good  if  fresh 
are  not  available. 

GIBLET  GRAVY 

Measure  the  fat  from  the  roasting 
pan;  add  an  equal  amount  of  flour  and 
blend  well;  brown  and  add  one  cup  of 
liquid,  stock,  milk  or  water,  for  each 


Line  a  9-inch  pie  plate  with  pastry, 
rolled  to  %-inch  thickness.  Blend  eggs 
and  sugar.  Mix  salt  and  spices;  add  to 
egg  mixture.  Add  pumpkin,  milk  and 
melted  butter;  pour  into  unbaked  pie 
shell.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (450  degrees 
F.)  15  minutes;  decrease  heat  to  350 
degrees  F.  and  bake  about  40  minutes 
longer  or  until  center  is  firm  when 
touched  lightly  with  the  finger. 

MINCEMEAT 


ot 


Va  teaspoon  salt 
Va  teaspoon  powdered 
cloves 

1  cup  plus  2  tablespoons 
granulated  sugar 

2  cups  cider 

3  tablespoons  orange 
juice 

3  tablespoons  lemon 
juice 

I  tablespoon  grated 
orange  rind 

[Vi  teaspoons  grated  lemon 
rind 


Vi  lb.  chuck  or  round 
beef 

Vi  lb.  finely  chopped  suet 
Vs  cup  candied  lemon  peel 
IJ/2  cups  Sultana  raisins 
I y3  cups  seeded  raisins 
2  cups  finely  chopped, 
pared,  cored  apples 
Vi  cup  currants 
Va  cup  finely  chopped 
citron 

Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon 
I  Va  teaspoons  nutmeg 
t/8  teaspoon  mace 

Simmer  the  meat  in  boiling  water  to 
cover  until  tender.  Let  stand  in  the 
liquor  until  cold;  remove  from  liquor 
and  put  through  meat  grinder.  To  this 
meat  add  all  remaining  ingredients  and 
mix  well.  Makes  2  quarts.  Keep  in  cool 
place.  Allow  1  quart  tp  a  pie;  make  a 
2-crust  pie,  or  lattice  the  top  with 
strips  of  pastry  dough. 


MBil 


feet  and  head  attached.  For  a  10-lb. 
turkey  9  cups  of  crumbs;  for  a  12-lb. 
one,  10  cups  of  crumbs,  and  so  on. 
Usually  a  pound  loaf  of  bread  yields 
about  a  quart  of  medium  dry  crumbs. 

Some  prefer  to  cut  the  two-day  old 
bread  into  y2  to  1-inch  cubes  which 
may  be  toasted;  in  this  case  some 
moistening,  stock  or  water  or  milk,  is 
needed : 

Standard  Dressing  for  12-  to  16-lb.  Bird 

l'/2  pound  loaf  stale  bread 
Vi  to  I  lb.  butter 
I  teaspoon  salt 

Remove  crusts,  cut  bread  into  1-inch 
cubes  and  drop  into  a  large  mixing 


•  photo  courtesy  National  Cranberry  Ass  n. 
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Cun  ‘ityoctee 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

Church  Festival  and 
Auction 

VERY  FALL  many  rural 
churches  give  suppers  and 
fairs  to  promote  sociability 
and  raise  money.  In  our  vi¬ 
cinity,  two  churches  about  4 
miles  apart,  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Trumansburg  and  the  Friends  Com¬ 
munity  Church  of  Perry  City  (a  small 
hamlet),  join  forces  in  an  unusual 
event:  a  Thanksgiving  Harvest  Festi¬ 
val  and  auction  at  Perry  City,  preceded 
by  a  noon  dinner  by  that  church. 

When  my  husband  and  I  were  shown 
to  our  places,  we  saw  this  was  truly  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  There  were  huge 
platters  of  turkey,  dressing,  squash  and 
the  usual  Thanksgiving  foods,  and  they 
were  passed  and  repassed. 

We  did  not  know  it  then,  but  the 
calm,  smiling  women  serving  the  meal 
had  just  averted  one  of  those  minor 
tragedies  that  sometimes  occur  with 
the  best  planning.  At  11  o’clock  they 
had  found  that  the  turkeys,  roasted  by 
a  bakery,  were  not  done.  Accustomed, 


like  all  farm  women,  to  handling  emer¬ 
gencies,  they  cut  the  meat  in  fairly 
small  pieces  and  collected  available 
pressure  saucepans  and  cookers.  In 
these  the  turkeys  finished  cooking 
quickly  and  were  ready  at  12  noon. 

After  dinner  on  the  church  lawn  a 
short,  inspiring  Thanksgiving  service 
was  led  by  the  young  pastor  of  the 
two  churches.  At  the  auction,  there 
were  quantities  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  all  so  fresh  and  clean  and  at¬ 
tractively  displayed  that  they  brought 
good  prices.  There  were  ducks,  guinea 
pigs,  two  calves,  frozen  foods,  canned 
foods,  jellies,  plants  and  bulbs.  The  de¬ 
licious  looking  cakes,  bread,  cookies 
and  pies,  wrapped  in  cellophane,  and 
the  Boston  baked  beans  were  like  a  dis¬ 
play  at  the  County  fair.  The  needle¬ 
work  was  beautiful — aprons,  holders, 
many  lace  and  tatting  edged  pillow 
cases,  and  lovely  knitted  things. 

Throughout  the  afternoon,  young 
girls  sold  bunches  of  bittersweet  and 
young  boys  sold  pop  to  the  crowd. 
Among  the  many  things  auctioned  off 
were  the  caning  of  a  chair,  a  ton  of 
coal,  wall  paper  for  one  room,  and  6 
rides  in  an  airplane! 

A  lot  of  work?  Yes,  but  a  lot  of  satis¬ 
faction,  too,  and  a  goodly  sum  for  the 
church  treasuries. 


No.  2891  w  Long  line,  waist-whittling 
jerkin  will  spice  this  slimming  six  gore 
skirt.  Both  in  one  pattern.  Sizes,  12-20; 
36-48.  Size  36,  1V2  yards  54-inch  for 
jerkin;  1%  yards  54-inch  for  skirt. 

No.  2882.  Pleated  peplum  blouse 
with  a  panel  back  points  up  back  in¬ 
terest  showing  Watteau  influence.  Sizes 
12-20;  36-44.  Size  36,  2  Vs  yards  39-inch. 
No.  2679.  Halter  Bound  apron  with 
smart  scallop  finish  can  have  colorful 
applique.  One  size;  1  yard  35-inch 
fabric. 

No.  212.  A  Little  Miss  Muffet  ward¬ 
robe  can  be  easily  made  for  a  favorite 
doll,  Order  by  size  for  dolls  measuring 
14,  16,  18  or  20  inches.  See  envelope 
for  yardage. 


gay  Highland  plaid  can  be  topped  by  a 
black  velveteen  jacket  that  reveals  a 
Peter  Pan  blouse.  All  three  in  one  pat¬ 
tern.  Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  jumper,  %. 
yard  54-inch;  jacket,  iy2  yards  35-inch; 
blouse,  I  yard  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2952.  Top  her  favorite  outfit 
with  a  little  Scotch  cap.  Easily  made 
in  head  sizes  19,  20,  21,  and  22.  Size 
20,  x/2  yard  18-inch  fabric.  Pattern  also 
includes  a  Dutch  hat,  cloche  and  child’s 
shoulder  bag. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20 
cents  for  our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion 
Book  with  over  175  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERV- 


No.  2 1  40.  wing-shouldered  jumper  of  (CE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


19  1623) 


Modern  yeast 


It’s  Fast,  it’s  Active— Fleischmann’s 
modern  Dry  Yeast  whips  away 
those  “will-my-yeast-spoil”  wor¬ 
ries,  keeps  for  weeks  and  weeks 
on  the  pantry  shelf.  As  fast  rising, 
as  ACTIVE  the  day  you  use  it 
as  the  day  you  bought  it.  Keep 


several  weeks’  supply  handy — 
use  it  just  like  compressed  yeast. 
1  package  equals  1  compressed 
yeast  cake  in  any  recipe.  Use 
Fleischmann’s  Dry  Yeast  if  you 
bake  at  home.  Get  it  from  your 
grocer  today. 


Fleisch ma n n's  £Asrft/s/M$-  Dry  Yeast 


NEW!  DELICIOUS!  GOLDEN  CHIFFON  CAKE! 

"Butter-Cake  Rich".  .  "Angel-Food  Light ” 


GOLDEN  CHIFFON  CAKE 


2  cups  sifted  Gold 
Medal  flour 
(don’t  pack) 

1V2  cups  sugar 

3  tsps.  Davis 
Double-Acting 
Baking  Powder 

1  tsp.  salt 
Vz  cup  salad  oil, 
such  as  Wesson 
|  or  Mazola 


7  unbeaten  egg 
yolks 

%  cup  water 
2  tsps.  grated 
lemon  rind 
2  tsps.  vanilla 
1  cup  egg 
whites 
(7  or  8) 

y2  tsp.  cream  of 
tartar 


Sift  together  flour,  sugar,  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  salt.  (Important-don’t  risk 
failure... be  sure  to  use  Davis  Double- 
Acting  Baking  Powder.)  Make  a  well 
and  add  in  order  salad  oil,  egg  yolks, 
water,  lemon  rind  and  vanilla.  Beat 
with  spoon  until  smooth.  Place  egg 
whites  and  cream  of  tartar  in  large 
mixing  bowl.  Whip  until  whites  form 
extra-stiff  peaks.  Do  not  underbeat! 
Pour  egg  yolk  mixture  gradually  over 
egg  whites,  gently  folding  with  rubber 


IT  NEVER  LETS  YOU  DOWN... 


scraper  just  until  blended.  Do  not  stir. 
Pour  into  ungreased  pan  (use  10  inch 
tube  pan,  4  inches  deep) .  Bake  55  min¬ 
utes  in  slow  moderate  oven  preheated 
to  325  degrees  F.  Then  increase  heat 
to  moderate  (350  degrees  F.)  for  10  to 
15  minutes  or  until  top  springs  back 
when  lightly  touched.  Turn  pan  upside 
down,  placing  tube  part  over  neck  of 
funnel  or  bottle  and  let  hang  until 
cold.  Loosen  with  spatula  and  remove 
from  pan. 

You’ll  always  find  your  baking  is 
uniformly  successful  when  you  use 
Davis.  Get  a  can  of  Davis  Double- 
Acting  Baking  Powder  today. 


DAVIS 

Double-Acting 

BAKING 

POWDER 


MAKE  SEA  SHELL 

EASTERN  STAR  BROOCH  PIN 

Eve;  Minn?  supplied  to  m%ke  6  Pins  in  full  colors. 
Easily  made,  full  instructions  with  pictures.  Retail 
value  $12.00.  Cost  of  KIT  $2.00.  Illustrated  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  on  making  Shellcraft  Jewelry  and  Novelties. 

PR l.'E,  with  KIT.  DllRYEA  SHELL  STUDIO, 
Dept.  65  BAY  PINES.  FLORIDA 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
borne  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equips 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertU- 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


(624)  20 
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SYNOPSIS 

In  the  year  1808,  among  the  settlers  In 
the  fertile  lands  in  central  New  York 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams.  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter’s  sister,  are  in 
Jove  with  Jim.  He,  however,  finds  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  forget  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of 
pique  with  Jim  marries  Henry  Kingman. 

Jim  at  first  finds  it  difficult  to  forget 
Polly,  but  gradually  he  is  drawn  more  and 
more  to  Hannah,  and  they  are  married 
Christmas  Eve.  Some  time  later,  Constant 
plans  a  little  matchmaking  and  surprises 
Asa  by  inviting  Martha  Ball,  his  first 
love,  and  Ruth  Markham,  a  new  friend, 
for  a  day’s  visit.  Early  that  afternoon, 
while  the  girls  are  alone  with  Constant, 
word  comes  that  Nate  has  had  a  bad 
accident. 

chapter  XXIII 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

FOR  a  moment  Constant  stood  stun¬ 
ned.  Then  without  a  word,  she  and 
the  two  girls  caught  up  their  cloaks  and 
ran  with  Pete  to  the  spot  where  he  and 
Nate  and  Asa  had  been  working. 

Nate  and  Pete  frequently  exchanged 
work  on  their  two  farms,  and  that  af¬ 
ternoon  they  had  been  chopping  wood 
on  the  Williams  place.  After  felling  a 
large  tree,  they  were  trimming  off  the 
smaller  limbs  and,  while  doing  so,  were 
working  too  close  to  each  other.  Pete 
raised  his  axe  high  in  the  air  to  bring 
it  down  on  a  limb  just  as  Nate  bent 
over  to  pick  up  a  branch  from  the 
ground.  In  stooping  over,  Nate  brought 
his  back  directly  under  Pete’s  descend - 
axe.  There  was  a  sharp  outcry  from 
both  men  and  Nate  fell  to  the  ground. 

Hearing  their  cries,  Asa  ran  toward 
them  and  saw  his  father  lying  on  the 
ground  with  blood  spurting  from  a  sev¬ 
ered  artery  in  the  upper  part  of  his 
leg.  Pete  was  standing  over  him,  dazed 
and  shaking  violently. 

“For  God’s  sake,  Pete,”  shouted  Asa, 
frantically,  “don’t  stand  there.  Get 
Jim!” 

Then,  grabbing  a  handful  of  snow, 
Asa  tried  in  vain  to  stem  the  flow  of 
blood. 

"It’s  no  use,  Asa,”  said  his  father, 
quietly.  “This  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Be 
good  to  your  mother.” 

“Don’t  talk  like  that,  Pa,”  said  Asa, 
gritting  his  teeth  to  hold  back  the 
tears.  The  sight  of  his  father’s  blood 
staining  the  white  snow  made  him  feel 
sick.  As  his  numb  hands  continued  to 
try  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  he  prayed 
in  his  heart,  “Oh  God,  don’t  let  Pa  die. 
Send  Jim,  please.  Send  him  quick.” 

At  his  command,  Pete  had  pulled 
himself  together  and  raced  to  the  cab¬ 
in.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  minutes 
before  he  was  back  with  Constant  and 
the  two  girls,  but  to  Asa  it  seemed  like 
an  eternity.  Joel  Decker,  too,  had  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  from  nowhere. 

Without  asking  questions,  Constant 
had  dropped  to  her  knees  and  raised 
her  husband’s  head  in  her  arms.  An¬ 


guish  filled  her  heart  and,  as  their  eyes 
met,  Nate  whispered  weakly  to  her: 

“Don’t  feel  bad,  dear.  It  couldn’t  be 
helped.”  , 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  her  words 
choked  her  and  she  could  only  hold 
him  tighter. 

“What  about  Jim?”  Asa  had  asked 
Pete  on  his  return, 

“He  wasn’t  home,”  said  Pete,  hope¬ 
lessly,  and  then  added,  “I  wish  I  were 
dead.  Nate,  my  best  friend — my  fault — ” 
“Can’t  someone  do  something?” 
cried  Asa,  desperately. 

It  was  Martha  who  answered  him. 
While  Ruth  stood  whitefaced,  wring¬ 
ing  her  hands,  Martha  quickly  snatch¬ 
ed  Joel’s  hunting  knife  and,  kneeling 
at  Nate's  side,  she  deftly  cut  away  the 
tom  clothing  from  his  leg.  Using  part 
of  the  cloth  she  had  cut  loose,  she  ap¬ 
plied  a  tourniquet  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood.  Then,  seeing  that  Constant  was 
still  unable  to  act,  Martha  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  situation  and  helped  the 
men  to  pick  Nate  up  and  carry  him  to 
the  cabin.  There  they  laid  him  tenderly 
on  his  bunk,  but  the  tourniquet  had 
been  applied  too  late  and  his  life  blood 
continued  to  ebb  away.  He  never  spoke 
again. 

The  place  that  the  Williams  family 
had  won  in  the  hearts  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  comparatively  short  time 
they  had  been  there  was  again  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  next  few  days  when 
everyone  for  miles  around  came  to  pay 
their  respects.  They  were  shy  and  awk¬ 
ward  as  they  expressed  their  sympathy 
but  no  one  could  doubt  their  sincerity. 

To  Constant  the  time  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  funeral  was  a  nightmare.  Like 
other  pioneer  women,  she  was  not  giv¬ 
en  to  tears.  It  would  have  been  better, 
thought  Jim,  if  she  could  cry.  Like 
most  of  us  when  someone  we  love  has 
gone  out  of  our  lives,  Constant  was 
plagued  by  vain  regrets.  If  she  had 
done  this  or  had  not  said  that,  maybe 
things  would  have  been  different  and 
better.  W’hen  she  tried  to  express  some¬ 
thing  of  this  to  her  physician  son-in- 
law,  he  looked  at  her  quietly  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  said: 

“Mother,  I’ve  known  you  a  good 
while.  I’ve  lived  in  your  family,  your 
daughter  is  my  wife.  I’ve  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  what  you  have  done 
for  all  of  us  and  for  Nate  most  of  all.  If 
he  were  here  now,  he  would  laugh  at 
your  thought  that  you  might  have  done 
more  for  him.  In  fact,  he  is  here.  He 
knows  better  than  you  or  I  could  tell 
him  what  you  meant  to  him  and  what 
he  meant  to  you,  and  he  is  telling  you, 
as  I  am  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my 
command,  not  to  eat  your  heart  out 
with  foolish  regrets.” 

Then  Jim  got  up,  crossed  the  room 
where  they  sat  alone  and,  pulling  Con¬ 
stant  to  her  feet,  held  her  tight.  In  a 
moment  she  began  to  shake  with  vio¬ 
lent  sobs. 

“That’s  right,”  he  said,  gently.  “Let 
go  and  you’ll  feel  better.” 

“Oh,  Jim,”  she  sobbed.  “I  loved  him 
so.  I  loved  him  so.  How  can  I  live  with¬ 
out  him?” 

“God  will  give  you  strength,”  he  com¬ 


forted  her.  “Live  one  hour  and  one  day 
at  a  time,  cross  no  bridges  until  you 
reach  them,  and  after  a  while  it  will 
be  a  little  easier.  God  and  time  bring 
healing  to  all  of  us.” 

To  the  funeral  came  friends  from 
miles  around,  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
and  in  oxcarts.  Only  a  few  could  crowd 
into  the  cabin.  The  others  stood  out¬ 
side  bareheaded  in  the  clear,  cold  win¬ 
ter  day.  The  Reverend  John  Sears  stood 
in  the  doorway  as  he  preached  the  fun¬ 
eral  sermon  so  that  both  those  inside 
and  out  could  hear.  So  strong  and  deep 
was  his  voice  that  everyone  in  the 
crowd  could  catch  his  words.  Unlike 
many  of  the  preachers  back  in  the  old 
neighborhoods,  John  Sears  was  close  to 
the  practical,  everyday  lives  of  the 
.  settlers.  He  was  talking  now  in  a  calm, 
comforting  voice,  not  preaching,  and, 
as  he  spoke,  everyone,  even  those  who 
mourned  most  deeply,  were  comforted. 

He  took  as  his  text,  “O  Death,  where 
is  thy  sting?”,  and  he  made  death  seem 
a  natural,  ordered  thing,  as  natural 
and  as  ordered  as  the  rolling  seasons, 
with  the  birth  of  new  things  in  the 
spring,  their  growth  and  development 
with  the  sunshine  and  the  storms,  the 
good  and  the  bad  that  affects  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  life  during  the  growing 
season.  He  spoke  of  fall  and  winter 
with  their  killing  frosts  and  when  all 
nature’s  world  “is  not  dead  but  sleep- 
eth,”  and  then,  finally,  the  glory  of  the 
resurrection. 

“So  it  is  and  will  be  with  our  neigh¬ 
bor,  our  friend,  our  loved  one,  Nate. 
He  served  his  country,  he  married  and 
raised  a  family,  he  worked,  he  loved 
and  was  loved.  Whatever  he  set  his 
hand  to,  he  did  well.  Now  his  w’ork  is 
done  and  he  is  at  rest  just  as  at  eve¬ 
ning  time  we  fall  asleep  to  await  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day.  My  friends,  Nate 
Williams  is  not  dead.  He  sleeps  to 
await  the  most  beautiful  dawn  of  all, 
the  Resurrection  ‘O  Death,  where  is 
thy  sting?’  ” 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

IN  THE  DAYS  that  followed  Nate’s 
death,  Constant’s  great  grief  was 
softened  by  her  family.  Jim  and  Han¬ 
nah  seemed  to  know  just  how  to  make 
her  path  a  little  easier.  And  as  for 
Asa,  he  was  the  greatest  comfort  of 
all  to  his  mother,  for  grief  had  burned 
away  the  grouchy,  disagreeable  manner 
which  had  been  growing  on  him  of 
late.  He  knew  that  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  the  farm  and  the  family  go¬ 
ing  now  rested  largely  on  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  grow  in  stature  as  the  days 
passed. 

Ruth  Markham  had  returned  to  her 
home,  but  Constant  had  asked  Martha 
to  stay  on  for  a  few  days  after  the 
funeral.  The  longer  she  stayed  and  the 
more  Constant  saw  of  her,  the  more 
convinced  she  was  that  Martha  was 
real  and  sweet  and  good,  and  the  more 
she  hoped  that  Asa  would  now  be  sure 
of  himself  and  his  first  love  and  ask 


OUT  OF  OUR  BOUNTY 

By  Mildred  Goff 

Gratefully  we  gather  in 

The  season's  crops.  The  barn  and  bin 

Are  overflowing  with  our  store. 

And  so  we  thank  Thee,  Lord,  once  more. 

And  as  we  offer  thankful  prayer. 

Make  us  remember.  Lord,  to  share. 

Out  of  our  bounty  we  shall  give 
A  part  that  those  in  want  may  live. 

For,  thus,  in  sharing  we  express 
A  measure  of  our  thankfulness; 

And  at  our  table  we  shall  feed 
A  Stranger  and  be  blest  indeed. 


Martha  to  marry  him. 

On  the  day  that  Martha  decide'd  to 
return  to  Geneseo,  Asa.  acted  as  her  es¬ 
cort  and  they  set  off  together  on  the 
long  walk.  They  had  not  gone  far  when 
Asa  said  something  that  he  had  wanted 
to  say  to  her  ever  since  that  long  ago 
day  when  she  had  quarrelled  with  him 
back  home  in  Columbia  County. 

“Martha,  I’ve  never  mentioned  it 
since  you  came  west,  but  I’d  like  to  be 
sure  that  you  understand  that  King- 
man  lied  about  me  that  night  at  the 
spelling  match  when  you  got  so  angry 
with  me.” 

She  looked  at  him,  waiting  for  him 
to  continue,  and  he  added: 

“What  really  happened  was  that 
Kingman  was  bullying  poor  little  Mr 
Stevens.  Polly  tried  to  protect  her  fath¬ 
er,  and  Kingman,  who  was  drunk  of 
course,  turned  on  her.  Then  I  tried  to 
help  her  and  I  don’t  know  what  would 
have  happened  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Joel 
Decker,  who  appeared  from  nowhere 
and  leveled  his  gun  at  Kingman.  That’s 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  as  for  the 
spelling  match,  I  was  sorry  I  spelled 
the  word  and  wished  afterwards  that 
I’d  missed  it.” 

Martha  smiled  at  the  mention  of  the 
spelling  match. 

“You  always  were  a  good  speller, 
Ace,”  she  said.  “I  wasn’t  angry  because 
I  lost  the  match  to  you.  And  I  know 
now  that  I  was  a  fool  to  believe  a 
good-for-nothing  fellow  like  Kingman. 
But  I  had  been  so  happy  about  what 
you  said  to  me  on  our  way  to  the 
schoolhouse,  and  then  to  have  King- 
man  tell  me  that  you  were  crazy  about 
another  girl  was  a  shock  to  rhe.  I  ought 
to  have  had  more  faith  in  an  old 
friend.” 

As  Asa  looked  at  the  sweet  girlish 
face,  flushed  with  health  and  the  long 
walk  in  the  keen  winter  air,  he  recalled 
that  seemingly  long-ago  day  when  he 
had  crossed  the  road  to  come  close  to 
her.  Now,  as  then,  he  closed  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  them  on  the  woodland 
trail,  put  an  arm  around  her  and  turn¬ 
ed  her  to  him. 

“Martha,”  he  said,  earnestly,  “I’ve 
always  loved  you.  When  you  turned 
your  back  on  me,  I  was  broken-hearted. 
After  we  crossed  the  Hudson  and  start¬ 
ed  over  the  long  trail  up  the  Kaats- 
kills,  I  was  always  looking  backward, 
and  it  seemed  that  my  heart  must 
break  as  I  thought  I  would  never  see 
you  again.  And  when  I  lay  down  at 
night  by  the  campfire,  I’d  look  up  at 
the  stars  and  wonder  what  you  were 
doing  and  whether  you  were  looking  at 
the  same  stars  and  thinking  a  little 
about  me.” 

“Maybe  you  did  miss  me  at  first,” 
said  Martha,  releasing  herself  from  his 
arms,  “but  since  coming  out  here  I’ve 
heard  about  your  folks  joining  up  with 
the  Stevens  family,  and  I’ll  bet  you 
soon  forgot  me  when  you  had  Polly 
along.” 

The  truth  of  what  she  said  staggered 
Asa  for  a  moment,  but  he  returned  to 
the  attack: 

“Well,  could  you  blame  me  much  if  1 
had?  You  turned  your  back  on  me  and 
your  father  almost  kicked  me  off  the 
stoop  the  day  I  went  to  your  house  and 
tried  to  explain  things.  I  did  feel  sorry 
for  Polly,  especially  after  her  mother 
died,  and  I  suppose  that  if  you  feel 
sorry  long  enough  and  hard  enough  !t 
can  be  the  beginning  of  love.  But  if 
you  could  have  seen  the  way  Polly  used 
me  and  Jim  and  almpst  everyone  else, 
you’d  agree  there  never  could  have 
been  any  love  between  us.  She’s  a  reg¬ 
ular  spitfire!” 

“I  hear  she’s  having  it  hard  enough 
now,”  said  Martha,  thoughtfully. 

“Yes,  she’s  never  had  anything  but 
hard  times.  But  don’t  try  to  change  the 
subject.  Polly  has  nothing  to  do  with 
you  and  me.  I  don’t  love  her,  and  I  do 
love  you.  Martha,  and  I  want  to  marry 
you.” 

Sadly  he  continued : 

“Pa’s  gone,  and  I’m  going  to  carry 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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•  Householders  everywhere  are  hailing  "Sentry” 
safes  for  their  protection  against  complete  loss 
of  precious  valuables  by  fire  or  theft. 

"Sentry"  is  the  gift  of  a  lifetime  because  it 
lasts  a  lifetime,  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  giver. 

Protects  bonds,  stocks,  deeds,  mortgages,  notes, 
insurance  policies,  registry  papers,  cash,  busi¬ 
ness  and  tax  records,  family  valuables. 

Heavy,  all-welded  construction.  Highly  resist¬ 
ant  to  heat — guaranteed  to  withstand  up  to 
1700°  for  one  hour. 

Built-in  combination  precision  machined  lock 
—all  moving  parts  of  non-corrosive  metal.  Tight 
fitting  one-piece  door  —  no  screws  or  rivets. 
Chrome  plated  trim.  Baked  enamel  finish  in 
statuary  bronze.  Inferior  has  2  drawers,  room 

for  largest  ledgers. 
Immediate  delivery. 

$4Q50 

F.O.B.  Rochester 

DIMENSIONS 
Inside  15x12x1 7)/x 
Outside 

24'/2x17'/2x17l/i 
Weight— 225  lbs. 
Send  check,  draft  or 
money  order  to 
Dept.  A 

BRVSH  PUNNETT  CO. 

545  West  Avenue  •  Rochester  1 1,  New  York 


JUST  LIKE  A  MAN 

Two  wives  were  agreeing  that  men  are 
sometimes  more  hindrance  than  help 
around  the  house. 

“Now  yesterday,”  said  one,  “I  sent 
the  Mr.  to  the  store  for  fifty  pounds  of 
potatoes  and  one  box  of  Grape -Nuts 
Wheat-Meal  — our  favorite  hot  cereal. 
Well,  he  came  back  with  fifty  boxes  of 
Wheat- Meal  and  one  pound  of  pota¬ 
toes.” 

“Just  like  a  man,”  said  the  other. 
“What  in  the  world  did  he  think  you 
could  do  with  one  pound  of  potatoes?” 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
2  5c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


HEAVY  WORK  VESTS 

,  Factory  to  You  Saves  Money 

Warm,  full  cut,  WOVEN  mixed  Wool, 

HEAVY  KNIT  WOOL  interlin¬ 
ing,  Taped  seams.  Large  pockets. 

Large  Snap  Buttons.  Silvertone  (dark 
Grey  or  Brown).  Amazing  value ...  $4. 

Heavy  Melton  Vest,  NAVY  BLUE, 
no  interlining  $3.50.  Send  M.O.  with 
size.  No  C.O.D.’s  please.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  FREE:  Folder  showing 
Men’s  and  Boys'  Sweaters  and  Vests 
Plus  sample  fabrics, 
van  Brocklen  &  Son,  Dept.  A,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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on  the  farm  as  best  I  can.  Will  you 
marry  a  farmer,  Martha?” 

He  had  put  his  arms  around  her 
again,  and  they  stood  looking  at  each 
other  for  a  long  moment.  Then  Martha 
gently  drew  away  from  him  and  walked 
on  very  slowly.  After  a  few  moments, 
she  said: 

“Asa,  you’ve  been  honest  with  me. 
I’ll  try  to  be  so  with  you.  Back  home 
I  think  I  was  in  love  with  you  in  a 
girlish,  irresponsible  way.  Maybe  I  am 
yet,  for  you’re  pretty  nice.  But  now  try 
to  understand.  I’ll  bet  you  thought  you 
were  in  love  with  Polly — and  when 
Ruth  was  here  last  week  I  couldn’t  tell 
which  of  us  you  liked  best.  So  I  think 
you  don’t  quite  know  your  own  mind — 
and  I  know  I  don’t  know  mine.” 

Asa  interrupted  her: 

“That  was  before  Pa’s  death,”  he 
said,  vehemently.  “Things  have  chang¬ 
ed.  I’m  different.  I  see  the  whole  world 
different  now.” 

She  looked  at  him  sympathetically. 

“Yes,  I’m  sure  you  do,”  she  said, 
softly.  “Maybe  it  takes  tragedy  and 
trouble  to  make  us  grow  up.  But,  Age, 
what  I’m  trying  to  tell  you  is  that  while 
I  like  you  a  lot,  I  also  like  Charles  Car- 
son.  Charles  has  been  wonderful  to  me, 
and  he’s  a  school  teacher,  and  to  be 
perfectly  honest,  I’m  not  sure  I’d  like 
to  be  a  farmer’s  wife,  or  that  I’d  be  a 
good  one.  Also,  although  I  love  your 
mother  and  Hannah  and  Jim,  I  wouldn  t 
want  to  have  to  live  so  close  to  them. 
I’d  feel  as  if  I  were  marrying  your 
whole  family.  It  would  be  different  with 
Charles.  He  has  no  one  but  himself.  So, 
Asa,  I  don’t  know.  I’m  all  mixed  up.” 

“It  sounds  to  me,”  said  Asa,  sadly, 
“as  if  you’ve  already  made  up  your 
mind  to  marry  Carson.” 

Martha  hesitated,  and  then  her  face 
got  rosy  as  she  said  honestly: 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  Asa,  he  hasn’t 
even  asked  me  yet.  Charles  is  ambiti¬ 
ous.  He  studies  law  in  the  evenings,  and 
I  know  he’d  like  to  get  into  politics. 
For  that  reason,  he  doesn’t  want  to  be 
burdened  with  a  family  yet.” 

“Sounds  to  me  like  he’s  pretty  self- 


centered,”  said  Asa,  his  lips  tightening. 

“I  don’t  think  he’s  exactly  self-cen¬ 
tered,”  countered  Martha,  “but  he 
knows  what  he  wants  and  he  has  a 
strong  will.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  spent 
a  morning  at  his  school  and  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  the  way  he  handled 
some  of  those  bullies  there.  One  big  fel¬ 
low  named  Johnson  was  ready  to  fight, 
but  Charles  just  stood  over  him  and 
looked  him  in  the  eye,  and  Johnson 
slunk  down  in  his  seat.  I  wouldn’t  have 
missed  seeing  it  for  the  world.  It  was 
just  as  though  Charles  hypnotized 
him.” 

Asa  could  hardly  keep  the  bitterness 
out  of  his  voice  as  he  said: 

“Well,  I  suppose  you  really  fell  for 
him  then!” 

Martha  looked  at  him  quickly,  de¬ 
tecting  his  misery: 

“Frankly,  Asa,”  she  said,  and  her 
voice  was  troubled,  “I  don’t  think  that 
made  me  care  more  for  Charles.  It  did 
make  me  realize  that  he  is  a  strong 
man,  but  I’ve  also  wondered  since 
whether  he  might  not  be  capable  of  a 
ruthless  determination  to  gain  his  own 
ends  no  matter  what  the  cost.  In  a  way, 
it  made  me  almost  afraid  to  be  in  love 
with  him.” 

Once  more  Asa  put  his  arms  around 
her. 

“Martha,  darling,”  he  said,  almost 
roughly,  “if  you  are  in  love  with  Car- 
son,  or  if  you’re  going  to  let  yourself 
be,  for  God’s  sake  tell  me,  so  I  won’t 
go  on  hoping.  I  couldn’t  stand  that.” 

“But  I  don’t  know,  Ace,”  said 
Martha,  gently.  “I  don’t  know  yet  what 
love  is.  Maybe  it’s  something  strange 
and  new  like  I  feel  for  Charles,  and 
maybe  it’s  something  built  on  old,  life¬ 
time  friendships  like  yours  and  mine. 
You  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  would 
come  back  again  soon  for  another  visit. 
I  made  the  excuse  that  Father  wouldn’t 
like  it,  but  I’ve  been  thinking  about  it, 
and  if  you  still  want  me  to  come,  and 
if  you  won’t  build  too  much  hope  on 
it,  I’ll  come  back  for  a  visit  before 
long.” 

And  with  this  Asa  had  to  be  content. 

(To  be  continued) 


Don’t  Miss  This  Thrilling  Trip! 


ON  FEBRUARY  18,  a  happy  party 
of  American  Agriculturist  folks  are 
going  to  climb  aboard  the  “North 
Shore  Limited”  and  roll  westward  to 
a  land  of  sunshine  and  warmth,  of  spec¬ 
tacular  beauty  and  awesome  grandeur. 
Every  mile  of  the  way  will  bring  new 
interests  and  new  thrills. 

On  the  trip  across  America  we  will 
see  the  majestic  snow-covered  Rockies. 
Our  first  stop  on  the  West  Coast  will  be 
at  Seattle,  and  one  of  the  world-famous 
sights  we’ll  see  on  the  following  day 
will  be  beautiful  Multnomah  Falls,  pic¬ 
tured  here.  Then  down  the  coast  to 
sunny  California,  to  the  Golden  Gate, 
Mission  Dolores,  San  Francisco’s  China¬ 
town;  Muir  Woods  where  Giant  Red¬ 
wood  trees,  over  a  thousand  years  old, 
grow  to  a  height  of  300  feet;  Monterey, 
Los  Angeles,  Hollywood;  a  whole  day 
at  lovely  Catalina  Island,  and  visits  to 
innumerable  other  fascinating  places. 

We  will  be  gone  from  Feb.  18  to 
March  10.  Like  all  A.  A.  trips,  this  is 
an  “all  expense”  tour.  The  price  of  your 
ticket  covers  all  expenses  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  meals,  and  it  is  cheaper 
than  you  could  go  in  any  other  way 
and  have  the  same  accommodations. 
Our  popular  tour  conductor  of  past 
years,  Mr.  Verne  Bedell,  will  again 
travel  with  our  party. 

If  you  haven’t  already  written  to  us 
for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  itinerary, 
we  urge  you  to  do  it  today.  It  gives 
complete  details  of  where  we  will  go, 
what  we  will  do,  and  exactly  how  much 
it  costs.  Address  E.  R.  Eastman,  Edit¬ 
or  of  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Multnomah  Falls 


Red  Habel 

Nlw  0RUANS 


You’ll  be  proud  of 
this  dessert  — made 
with  Colonial,  the 
molasses  that’s  ex¬ 
tra  rich  in  flavor, 
body  and  color.  Use 
recipe  in  our  .  .  . 
FREE  32-page  rec¬ 
ipe  booklet.  Write 
Colonial  Molasses 
Co.,  96  Forrest  St., 
Jersey  City  4,,N.  J- 


COLONIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
FEEDING  MOLASSES 

A  top  quality  molasses  for  4-footed 
creatures.  In  tanks  and  drums.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  Colonial. 


,rs  wholesome 


SERVES 3 
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Codfish  C^L 


UET  WT. 
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For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Syrup,  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your 
mother  probably  used,  but,  for  real  re¬ 
sults,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  dependable  for  coughs  due  to  colds. 
Once  tried,  you’ll  swear  by  it. 

It’s  no  trouble.  Make  a  syrup  by  stir¬ 
ring  2  cups  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup 
water  for  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved. 
No  cooking  needed — it’s  so  easy !  Or  you 
can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a 
pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup. 
This  makes  a  full  pint  of  truly  splendid 
cough  medicine,  and  gives  you  about  four 
times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  keeps 
perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  excellent  for 
quick  action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold 
swiftly.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  irritated  membranes,  and  helps  clear 
the  air  passages.  Thus  it  makes  breath¬ 
ing  easy  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  quick  action  on  throat 
and  bronchial  irritations.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  pleased  in  ©very  way. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 


and  Chaff 

BY  RADICALLY  CHANGING  THE 
TRADITIONAL  DESIGN  OF  DAIRY 
FARM  BUILDINGS,  CAN  ENOUGH 
BE  SAVED  TO  PAY  FOR  COMPLETE 
MECHANIZATION  OF  THE  OPERA¬ 
TION  ? 

When  I  asked  -this  question  a  month 
ago  with  reference  to  a  two-man  dairy 
farm  in  the  Northeast,  I  certainly 
stirred  up  a  hornets’  nest. 

Then  when  I  announced  that  I  would 
like  to  buy  a  two-man  dairy  farm 
which  had  no  barns  on  it  to  try  and 
answer  the  question  by  actually  put¬ 
ting  up  the  buildings  and  buying  the 
needed  equipment,  I  surely  did  stick 
my  neck  out. 

Nobody’s  Farm 

The  famous  broadcasting  station 
WLW  in  Cincinnati  owns  a  famous 
farm  which  it  calls  Everybody’s  Farm. 
Many  of  the  broadcasts  of  this  station 
are  based  on  actual  experiences  with 
Everybody’s  Farm. 

I  hope  WLW'  won't  feel  I’m  infringing 
on  its  territory  if  I  name  the  farm  I 
propose  to  buy  NOBODY’S  FARM 

Out  of  the  half  dozen  or  so  farms 
with  no  barns  on  them  which  are  be¬ 
ing  offered  to  me  daily,  there  are  cer¬ 
tainly  some  which  can  be  described  as 
belonging  to  nobody  because  title  to 
them  has  become  so  confused  that  only 
a  court  test  could  determine  whom  to 
pay  if  the  farm  were  bought. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  first  lesson  I’ve 
learned  by  my  venture  into  the  farm 
real  estate  field.  If  you  are  buying  a 
farm,  I  suggest  that  you  be  pretty  care¬ 
ful  about  the  title. 

A  50-Cow  Place 

As  I  get  a  little  clearer  picture  of 
what  I  want  for  my  experiment,  I  en¬ 
vision  Nobody’s  Farm  as  follows:  1 
want  land  enough  to  raise  all  the 
roughage  and  bedding  and  a  good  part 
of  the  grain  for  a  50-cow  dairy  backed 
up  by  25  head  of  young  stock.  I  want 
this  land  to  be  on  a  hard  road  and  I 
want  it  to  be  served  by  electricity  and 
a  decent  school.  The  market  for  the 
milk,  too,  is  important.  I  prefer  a  loca¬ 
tion  near  enough  a  milk  plant  so  that 
the  farm  can  haul  its  own  milk  to 
market. 

Outside  of  these  fundamentals,  I  am 
not  going  to  be  too  particular,  because 
I’d  like  the  farm  to  be  typical  of  the 
area  in  which  it  is  located.  I  do  prefer 
however,  the  area  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Ithaca  and  I  would  like  to  find  a 
place  that  is  an  easy  drive  from  Sunny- 
gables. 

I  also  am  going  to  start  some  people 
looking  for  Nobody’s  Farm  in  one  of 
the  good  milk  market  areas  of  Ohio. 

If  radical  changes  in  the  design  of 
buildings  for  housing  dairy  cattle  are 
to  be  tried  out,  there’s  bound  to  be  a 
battle  with  the  milk  inspectors.  For 
this  reason  I  want  to  keep  fluid  enough 
so  that  I  can  locate  Nobody’s  Farm 
where  the  inspectors  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  clean  milk  from  healthy  cows 
with  sound  udders  than  they  are  in  the 
number  of  feet  which  separate  the  milk 
house  from  where  the  cows  are  housed 
or  in  concrete  from  wall  to  wall  in  the 
barn.  This  latter  rule,  by  the  way,  has 
probably  caused  more  udder  injury  and 
mastitis  than  inspectors  have  been  able 
to  eliminate  by  all  their  other  rules  and 
regulations. 

Applications  From  Buyers 

The  test  of  almost  any  proposition 
in  practical  agriculture  is  whether  prac- 
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tical  farmers  will  put  their  money  in  it. 
I  am  therefore  heartened  by  applica¬ 
tions  1  already  have  received  fi'om  good 
men  who  say  they  would  be  interested 
in  buying  the  farm  after  I  get  it  set  up. 

These  men  write  that  what  I  am 
thinking  of  doing — that  is,  shifting  the 
weight  of  the  investment  in  a  dairy 
farm  out  of  the  buildings  and  into 
labor-saving  machinery— is  just  what 
they  wish  they  could  do.  They  say  if  I 
succeed  in  working  out  anything  prac¬ 
tical,  they’d  like  to  buy  the  place.  I’m 
also  receiving  applications  from  fel¬ 
lows  who  write  pretty  good  letters  ap¬ 
plying  for  the  job  of  managing  the 
place. 

Mail  Welcome 

As  always,  I  love  to  hear  from  read¬ 
ers  of  this  page.  In  the  case  of  this 
particular  project,  however,  it  looks  as 
though  I  will  have  to  announce  a  dif¬ 
ferent  procedure  in  handling  my  mail. 
Always  I  have  prided  myself  on  an¬ 
swering  personally  everyone  who  wrote 
to  me.  It  looks  as  though  for  a  time  I 
shall  have  to  forego  this  pleasure.  All 
letters  which  are  received  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Nobody’s  Farm  will  be  care¬ 
fully  read  and  made  a  part  of  files  I  am 
now  building.  Also,  I  reserve  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  occasionally  quoting  from  such 
letters. 

BALING  WIRE 

Since  we  have  been  baling  all  our 
hay  and  straw  with  machines  which  tie 
with  twine,  we  have  run  into  a  major 
problem.  When  something  breaks  on 
the  farm  or  we  need  to  repair  a  bit  of 
fence  or  ring  a  few  pigs,  there  isn’t 
any  baling  wire  to  use. 

I  mentioned  this  situation  to  a  friend, 
a  very  good  farmer,  who  called  on  me 
the  other  day.  Instead  of  scoffing  at  our 
situation,  he  sympathized  with  it.  He 
even  ventured  the  opinion  that  in  his 
farming  operations  baling  wire  had 
saved  him  many,  many  dollars  in  lost 
time  and  crippled  machinery. 

This  led  us  to  talk  about  the  various 
uses  of  baling  wire.  When  my  friend 


left,  he  jokingly  suggested  that  farm 
papers  might  be  smart  if  they  paid  a 
little  more  attention  to  baling  wire  re¬ 
pairs,  and  that  farmers  who  have  turn¬ 
ed  from  wire  to  twine  balers  would  do 
well  to  keep  on  hand  a  stock  of  used 
baling  wire. 

BOX  STALLS 

At  Sunnygables  this  fall  we  have 
torn  out  the  last  of  our  box  stalls.  We 
took  this  action  because  over  the  years 
I  have  become  convinced  that  cleaning 
box  stalls  is  one  of  the  most  back¬ 
breaking  jobs  on  a  farm  and  one  of  the 
jobs  least  likely  to  get  done. 

We  use  a  tractor  to  clean  our  pens. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  should  use  the 
same  method  for  cleaning  box  stalls. 
In  the  future,  whenever  we  need  a  box 
stall,  we  will  build  it  right  in  a  pen  out 
of  movable  panels.  Theoretically,  these 
panels  will  bolt  or  hook  together.  Prac¬ 
tically,  they  probably  will  be  tied  to¬ 
gether  with  baling  wire. 

The  important  thing  about  box  stalls 
made  this  way  is  that  when  v/e  want  to 
clean  them,  we  will  take  the  panels 
apart  and  remove  the  manure  with  a 
few  passes  of  a  big  tractor-powered 
manure  fork.  So  far  I  haven’t  heard 
any  of  the  boys  around  the  farm  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  idea.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
conservatively  said  that  they  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  it. 

SCOURING  CALVES 

Here  at  Sunnygables  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  Jack  has  given  25 
heifer  calves,  a  steer  calf  and  a  pure¬ 
bred  Brown  Swiss  calf  a  good  start. 

Until  this  fall  we  raised  our  calves 
at  Sunnygables  on  nurse  cows.  This 
fall,  Jack  didn’t  have  enough  nurse 
cows  for  the  number  of  calves  he  want¬ 
ed  to  start,  so  he  is  depending  on  a 
little  milk  and  calf  meal. 

He  did  have  two  experienced  nurse 
cows  which  he  could  use.  In  starting 
his  calves  he  has  pail-fed  milk  to  most 
of  them,  but  has  let  5  or  6  at  a  time 
suck  the  two  nurse  cows  twice  a  day. 
He  didn’t  let  them  run  with  the  nurse 
cows  all  the  time  for  fear  some  boss 
calves  would  develop  and  keep  the  oth¬ 
ers  from  getting  much  of  anything. 

While  all  of  his  calves  have  done 
well,  the  calves  which  picked  up  at 
most  2  or  3  quarts  of  milk  each  night 


and  morning  by  sucking  the  nurse 
cows  have  made  the  best  start.  This 
amount  of  milk  sucked  from  a  nurse 
cow  seems  to  go  much  further  and  du 
a  lot  more  good  than  when  it  is  fed 
from  a  pail. 

In  raising  the  number  of  calves  or. 
hand,  Jack  has  had  to  be  very  careful 
about  scours.  He  hasn’t  had  much 
trouble,  but  in  previous  years  I  have 
noted  it  is  the  late  fall  and  winter 
calves  that  scour.  For  this  reason  I 
have  urged  the  boys  to  start  all  the 
calves  they  can  in  late  August  and 
early  September.  Another  reason  for 
starting  fall  calves  this  early  is  to  have 
them  b:g  enough  so  that  they  can  be 
true  fall  fresheners  instead  of  the  De¬ 
cember,  January  and  February  cows 
which  seem  to  accumulate  in  all  herds. 

1049  PASTURE 

The  big  worry  that  most  of  us  in  the 
Inlet  Valley  have  this  winter  is  how 
our  ladir.o  clover  will  come  through  the 
winter.  We  have  a  lot  of  it  for  pasture 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  pretty  good. 

One  thing  I’m  watching  pretty  close¬ 
ly  is  how  much  it  may  be  affected  by 
late  grazing.  Some  of  the  ladino  pas¬ 
tures  in  the  Valley  have  been  gnawed 
right  to  the  ground.  Others  will  go  into 
the  winter  with  the  ladino  ankle  deep. 

Next  spring  on  several  fields  in  the 
valley  we  shall  try  seeding  ladino  on 
sod.  This  is  something  we  don’t  know 
much  about.  We  don’t  know  when  to 
make  the  seeding.  We  don’t  know 
whether  to  top  dress  before  or  after. 
We  don’t  even  know  whether  or  not 
we’ll  get  a  catch. 

For  early  pasture"  in  the  spring  of 
1949,  we’ll  have  quite  a  little  rye.  Our 
rye  is  not  furnishing  much  pasture  this 
fall.  It’s  been  too  dry  and  much  of  it 
we  got  in  too  late.  We  do  hope  it  will 
come  along  so  that  we  surely  can  get 
our  cows  out  by  the  first  of  May.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  rye  we  will  have  ladino  and 
brome  grass  and  then  in  mid-summer 
some  oats  with  which  we  are  seeding 
new,  improved  pasture.  Next  fall  we’ll 
try  to  get  our  wheat  in  a  little  earlier 
and  graze  it  off  at  least  once. 

All  in  all  we  are  making  progress 
in  the  valley  toward  the  goal  of  having 
cow  pastures  good  enough  so  that  a 
cow  will  eat  all  she  can  hold  in  less 
than  an  hour. 


Ninety  percent  of  the  difficulties  in  managing  pen  stables, 
particularly  stables  handling  above  25  or  30  cows,  occur  in 
the  areas  where  the  cattle  eat  and  drink.  Automatic  watering 
devices  overflow  and  soak  the  deep  litter.  Droppings  accu¬ 
mulate  rapidly  along  the  feed  bunks  and  the  constant  tread 
ing  uses  up  a  lot  of  bedding.  Cows  lie  down  in  this  area  and 
get  very  soiled.  If  the  area  is  kept  well  bedded,  the  litter 
builds  up  fast  and  the  feed  bunks  get  too  low.  The  hot,  wet 
litter  quickly  rots  out  the  bunks. 

The  remedy  for  these  difficulties — a  remedy  based  on  actual 


experimentation — Is  now  offered  by  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Feed  and  water  the  cows  on  a  paved  area  outside  the 
loafing  pen,  says  the  University.  Clean  this  paved  floor  daily- 
It  is  not  important  that  this  feeding  area  be  warm.  It  works 
just  as  well  under  a  shed.  Cows  will  not  lie  down  in  it,  but 
will  return  to  the  loafing  pen  for  its  warmth  and  cover. 

We  in  the  Inlet  Valley  arc  so  impressed  with  these  idee' 
from  Wisconsin  that  we  are  revamping  pens  on  three  of  l*1'- 
four  dairy  farms  in  the  valley  along  the  lines  suggested  hi 
the  Wisconsin  research.  A  similar  adaptation  is  being  maw- 
on  Governor  Dewey's  farm  at  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  November  20,  1948 
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Keep  it  TROUBLE-FREE 


BAG  BALM  has  what  it  takes  .  .  . 
to  guard  and  preserve  the  soft,  pli¬ 
able  condition  of  udder  and  teats. 
There’s  solid  value  in  the  lanolin- 
loaded  formula  that  cow  owners  have 
voted  first  choice  year  after  year  for 
Cuts,  Chaps,  Wire  Snags,  Sunburn, 
Windburn  and  surface  injuries.  Great 
for  massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Packed 
in  big  10-oz.  tins;  spreads  right  and 
STAYS  ON.  Drug,  feed,  general 
stores.  Send  for 
valuable  new 
FREE  COW 
BOOK. 

Dairy  Association 

Co.,  Inc., Dept.  12-B 
Lyndonville,  Vf. 


INSIST  ON 

LANOLIN  LOADED 


RAPID  HEALING 


There  is  a  shortage  of  Materials  and  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  place  your  order  for  SUGAR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  EARLY.  We  can  ship  BUCKETS, 
COVERS,  SPOUTS,  TANKS  AND  SUPPLIES 
promptly  and  EVAPORATORS  &  ARCHES  in 
time  for  sugaring.  Order  your  SYRUP  CANS 
early.  Get  your  UTENSILS  ahead  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  This  will  save  you  money.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


I  3S0  SAW  STROKES 
ffl  PER  MINUTE 


Costs  Too  Little  To  Do  Without 

Falls  trees  quick— no  lifting-,  palled 
by  tractor— easily  swung  into  posi¬ 
tion.  Saws  large  and  small  logs. 
Safety  Friction  Clutch.  The  most 
useful,  low-priced  tractor  saw  ever 
built.  Thousands  in  use — NEW  im¬ 
provements  making  more  useful 
'"than  ever.  Saw  yourwopd  lot  in toCash 
while  prices  are  high.  Make  your  trac¬ 
tor  pay  bigger  dividends.  Lowest  direet-to- 
user  prices.  Fully  guaranteed.  Free  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  4-831  Forest  Ave.,Ottawa,  Hans. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

SELLING  TIMBER 

Two  recent  letters  report  unfavor¬ 
able  deals  made  by  readers  in  selling 
maple  trees.  It  appears  that  buyers  of 
maple  for  last  blocks  and  bowling  pins 
have  cleaned  out  the  available  supplies 
in  some  counties  and  are  going  into 
other  areas  to  buy  trees. 

In  one  case  reported  to  us,  the  trees 
were  sold  for  a  specified  sum  per  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  which,  by  the  way,  was  low. 
To  add  to  the  difficulties,  the  seller  is 
very  certain  that  more  timber  was 
taken  out  than  was  actually  paid  for, 
but  it  is  doubtful  that  he  can  prove  it. 

In  the  other  case,  the  timber  was 
bought  for  a  lump  sum  and  it  seems 
certain  to  us  that  the  sum  was  below 
the  actual  value  of  the  timber. 

Regardless  of  how  timber  is  sold,  it 
is  a  good  investment  to  get  an  esti¬ 
mate  fi-om  a  disinterested  party  and 
to  insist  that  you  be  paid  as  the  tim¬ 
ber  is  taken  out,  unless  investigation 
proves  that  you  are  dealing  with  a 
company  that  is  100%  reliable. 

—  a.  a.  — 

BONDED  DEALERS  LISTER 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agilculture  and  Markets  at  Albany, 
New  York,  now  has  available  a  circu¬ 
lar  which  lists  commission  merchants 
and  net-return  dealers  in  the  State. 
These  dealers  are  licensed  and  bonded 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  and 
if  any  of  them  fail,  the  bond  will  be 
used  to  make  payments  to  New  York 
farmers  who  shipped  them  produce  for 
which  they  did  not  receive  returns. 

Shipping  farm  produce  to  licensed 
and  bonded  dealers  is  one  way  of  avoid¬ 
ing  possible  failure  to  get  your  pay 
You  can  get  a  copy  of  the  circular  by 
dropping  a  postcard  to  the  Department. 

.  a, A.  - 

SLOW  BUT 
SATISFACTORY 

“Over  a  year  ago  I  bought  a  quick 
freezer.  When  I  looked  it  over  in  the 
store,  they  told  me  it  was  guaranteed  for 
five  years.  The  box  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factory  because  it  is  not  tight.  There  is 
too  much  condensation,  and  chunks  of  ice 
have  formed  around  the  hinges.  I  told  the 
store  about  this  and  they  have  notified 
the  manufacturer.  I  also  wrote  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  but  I  did  not  get  a  reply  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  The  company  then  wrote  the 
dealer  that  I  could  return  the  box  for 
repair.  I  pointed  out  that  the  box  was 
full  of  food  and  that  there  was  no  avail¬ 
able  locker  space  to  which  the  food  could 
be  transferred.  That  is  where  the  case 
stands  at  the  present  time.” 

After  a  considerable  volume  of  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  dealer  and  the 
manufacturer,  we  secured  results  in 
this  case.  In  writing  the  manufacturer, 
we  stressed  the  point  that  in  view  of 
the  large  volume  of  food  in  the  freezer, 
the  only  satisfactory  settlement  would 
be  to  ship  a  new  box  to  which  our 
subscriber  could  transfer  the  food, 
after  which  he  would  return  the  old 
one.  This  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
we  are  very  happy  that  the  complaint 
has  been  handled. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Helene  Lizak,  living  in  a  Polish  dis¬ 
placed  persons  camp  in  Germany, 
wishes  to  locate  her  uncle,  Antoni 
Nowak,  born  in  Poland  about  1886.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  between 
1900  and  1902  and  when  last  heard 
from  was  living  on  a  farm  near  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Please  reply  to  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  20  S.  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  and  refer  to  No. 
15927. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  to  take 
that  vacation  you've  always  wanted 
to  take!  Write  today  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
for  folder  describing  A.  A.'s  "All- 
Expense  Tour  to  Sunny  California" 
next  February.  See  details  page  21. 

STERLING 


Provides  a  Quality  Salt 
For  qjl  Farm  Needs 

. . .  insist  on  it 

for  best  results 


Sterling  Salt  Bricks  and  Blocks  . . .  tried 
and  proven  methods  for  feeding  salt  "free 
choice”. . .  are  handy,  easily  mounted  in 
pasture  or  barn.  Available  in  4  lb.  bricks 
or  50  lb.  blocks  . . .  plain,  sulphurized  or 
iodized.  Ask  for  them  by  name. 


Sterling  Cures  have  been  tested  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms.  Use  Sterling  Sugar  Curing 
Meat  Salt  for  a  delicious  smoke  flavor. 
Use  Sterling  Quick  Cure  for  pumping 
pickle  and  to  cure  without  smoke  flavor. 
For  sausages  choose  Sterling  Seasoning. 
Curing  Salts  in  7 V2  lb.  cans.  Seasoning 
in  10  oz.  cans. 


Use  Sterling  Granulated  or  Grainer  Me¬ 
dium  Salt  for  feeding  loose  Salt.  Sterling, 
Salt,  of  highest  quality,  is  pure  white . . . 
dissolves  quickly  on  the  tongue  . . .  feed 
it  "free  choice”  for  economical  produc¬ 
tion.  In  25,  50  and  100-lb.  bags. 


For  a  really  better  table  salt,  housewives 
say  "Pass  the  Salty  Salt.”  The  finer  Ster¬ 
ling  Salt  is  free-running,  steam-sterilized. 
Housewives  choose  it  for  freshening 
meats,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables— for  can¬ 
ning,  pickling,  making  butter,  cooking 
. . .  at  the  table  to  bring  out  the  full  flavor 
of  favorite  dishes. 


When  you  buy  salt,  be  sure  to  get  the  best.  Sterling 
is  quality  salt,  known  and  used  by  generations  of 
progressive  farmers. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  ,  , 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples  When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 

ATWOOD'S  B?nghomton!°N.  y!  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HpHE  prosperity  of  the  rural  Northeast  is  largely  dependent 
*•  on  the  prosperity  of  the  milk  business.  That’s  because  milk 
is  the  number  one  crop  in  this  section  of  the  country.  More  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  income  in  this,  section  comes 
from  the  dairy  industry. 


That’s  why  a  fair  farm  price  for  milk  is  important  to  everyone  in 

• 

the  rural  Northeast.  That’s  why  a  group  of  farmers  organized  to 
insure  a  fair  milk  price  are  not  only  helping  themselves  but  every¬ 
one  in  this  section  of  the  country.  That’s  why  the  Dairymen’s 
League  is  important  to  you  whether  or  not  you  are  a  member. 


The  income  of  dairy  farmers  not  only  houses  and  feeds  the 
families  of  dairy  farmers — it  buys  the  raw  materials  that  go  into 
milk  production — feed,  labor  and  farm  machinery.  But  more 
than  that,  our  rural  schools  are  built  with  money  partially  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  of  milk.  So  are  roads  and  churches.  Returns 


from  the  sale  of  milk  and  milk  products  helps  clothe  the  banker 
and  the  grocer  and  their  children,  and  it  helps  maintain  the  land 
that  grows  feed  for  more  milk. 


JOIN  WITH  YOUR  NEIGHBORS 

If  you  are  not  now  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  join  with  your  neighbor  today  to  help  keep 
the  milk  business  and  the  rural  Northeast  sound 
and  prosperous. 

SUPPORT  THE  LEAGUE 

If  you  are  a  businessman,  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
know  about  and  support  an  organization  such  as  the 
Dairymen’s  League  which  works  to  maintain  a 
prosperous  rural  economy. 


A 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
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”The  Lifeline  of  America” 


7  HE  GROCERY  Manufacturers  of 
America  have  a  slogan  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  me.  They  call  our  produc¬ 
tion,  transportation  and  marketing 
of  food  and  fiber  “The  Lifeline  of 
America.”  I  like  that  term  because 
it  expresses  the, united  effort  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  from  the  man  who  raises  the 
food  and  fiber  to  the  fellow  who  finally  puts  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumers.  Farmers,  pro¬ 
cessors,  railroad  workers;  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  farm  equipment  and  supplies; 
makers  of  refrigerators;  grocers,  deliverymen: 
all  have  a  vital  share  in  keeping  the  lifeline  open. 

“The  Lifeline  of  America”  also  expresses 
something  that  we  of  American  Agriculturist 
have  talked  about  for  years — the  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  all  the  people  all  the  way  along  the  line 
and  the  basic  need  for  mutual  respect  and  under¬ 
standing.  If  they  pull  against  each  other,  the 
lifeline  is  less  efficient. 

In  these  complicated  times,  neither  an  indi¬ 
vidual  nor  a  business  nor  an  institution  can  stand 
alone.  No  farmer  can  produce,  transport,  pro¬ 
cess,  and  market  his'  stuff,  and  manufacture  and 
transport  all  the  supplies  and  equipment  he 
needs.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  all  dependent 
upon  one  another,  and  that’s  particularly  true 
of  farmers  and  those  who  buy  their  products 
and  sell  them  their  supplies. 

We  of  American  Agriculturist  feel  so  strongly 
about  the  need  for  a  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  businessmen  that  in  addition 
to  talking  about  it  at  meetings  and  writing  about 


it  in  American  Agriculturist,  we  have  held  many 
conferences  between  leaders  of  industry  and  ag¬ 
riculture  in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  sit  down  at 
the  sqme  table  and  talk  over  their  problems. 

It  is  fundamental  that  the  first  principle  of 
business,  and  the  first  fundamental  of  peaceful 
relations  at  home  and  abroad,  is  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  other’s  problems.  We  all  talk  a  great 
deal  about  peace,  and  we  all  long  for  it.  We 
wonder  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  be  at  each  other’s  throats  all  of  the 
time.  But  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  realize  that 
peace  must  originate  first  in  our  own  hearts,  in 
our  own  homes,  and  in  our  business  relations? 
How  bitterly,  and  usually  without  reason,  we 
farmers  attack  those  who  buy,  transport,  and 
sell  our  products;  and,  by  the  same  token,  how 
little  real  understanding  there  is  on  the  part  of 
consumers  and  industrial  leaders  of  the  difficult 
and  bitter  problems  with  which  the  farmer  is 
faced  almost  daily!  When  we  know  and  under¬ 
stand,  we  will  cooperate. 

When  I  first  started  in  editing  a  farm  maga¬ 
zine,  I  indulged  in  the  usual  criticism  of  deal¬ 
ers.  The  very  term  “middleman”  raises  an  an¬ 
tagonistic  feeling  in  most  farmers’  minds.  Like 
other  farmers,  I  just  naturally  assumed  that  a 
milk  dealer  was  pretty  likely  to  be  a  rascal. 
There  are,  of  course,  rascals  in  any  profession, 
but  I  have  come  to  know  that  most  middlemen, 
while  just  as  determined  as  you  and  I  to  make 
their  business  pay,  also  like  to  feel,  just  as  we 
farmers  do,  that  they  are  making  a  contribution 
to  the  general  good.  I  have  found  that  there  are 

( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  FORUM 
OF  INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 

j  TN  ORDER  to  bring  about  a  better  mutual  understanding 
A  between  business  and  northeastern  agriculture,  the  edi¬ 
torial  content  of  this  forum  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  largely  devoted  to  expressions  of  constructive 
opinion. 

Leading  spokesmen  from  both  business  and  northeastern 
agriculture  report  their  current  activities  and  problems 
with  suggestions  for  a  still  better  relationship. 
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Farmers  still 


Market  with 
their  Eggs  - 

•  V 


go  to 


YEARS  ago  farmers  took  their  eggs  to  market 
when  they  went  to  town  each  week.  Then 
their  market  was  the  village  general  store.  There 
they  bargained  over  the  price  of  a  dozen  eggs  in 
exchange  for  other  commodities. 

Today,  Northeastern  farmers  are  still  going  to 
market  with  their  eggs,  but  today  they  go  to 
market  through  their  own  representatives  in  the 
G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service.  Trained  repre¬ 
sentatives  bargain  for  the  farmer  and  see  that  he 
gets  all  that  the  market  can  pay.  Instead  of  one 
or  two  nearby  stores,  they  have  the  whole  North¬ 
east  for  a  market  for  their  top-quality  eggs. 
When  the  price  is  down  in  one  market,  the  G.L.F. 


A  Quality  Market 

Demands  Quality  Eggs 

There  are  certain  practices  that  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  on  the  poultry  farm,  if 
the  original  quality  of  the  egg  is  to  be 
maintained. 

1.  Gather  eggs  3  times  a  day. 

2.  Remove  eggs  to  a  cool  egg  room. 

3.  Keep  the  air  in  the  egg  room  moist. 

4.  Clean,  grade  and  pack  carefully. 


Egg  Marketing  Service  moves  the  eggs  to  a  better 
market. 

The  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service  does  more 
than  represent  the  farmer  at  the  market  place. 
It  stimulates  healthy  competition  and  builds  an 
appreciation  for  Northeastern  eggs. 

The  Poultryman's  Part 

Poultrymen  can  help  make  this  marketing 
service  more  valuable  by  seeing  to  it  that  enough 
high-quality  eggs  are  marketed  through  the 
G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service  to  hold  the  present 
outlets  and  build  more  markets  for  high-quality 
eggs. 

Quality  Sells  Eggs  For 
Northeastern  Farmers 

Through  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service, 
poultrymen  have  been  working  for  years  to  build 
up  a  market  for  quality  eggs.  That  work  has  paid 
off,  and  today  there  are  numerous  outlets  for 
G.L.F.  Eggs  in  the  large  Northeastern  centers  of 
population.  These  markets  are  being  broadened 
to  include  more  outlets  in  upstate  New  York 
Cities  as  well  as  more  accounts  in  New  York  . 
City  that  appreciate  fine  quality. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  iiill,  itiiaca,  n.  y. 
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BUY  NEARBY  CHICKS 

Poultry  breeders  right  here  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  noted  for 
having  some  of  the  finest  egg  laying  strains  in 
the  world.  Whether  you  want  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  some  of  the  popular  cross-bred  strains, 
the  best  place  to  go  for  chicks  is  right  here  at 
home  .  .  .  you  can  visit  the  hatchery  and  look 
over  the  parent  stock. 

Chicks  that  are  bought  from  a  nearby  hatch¬ 
ery-man  just  naturally  receive  better  care  from 
the  start  for  they  run  less  chance  of  being  chilled 
and  weakened  from  long  trips  than  those  that 
are  shipped  from  long  distances. 

If  you  want  high-quality  chicks  and  economical 
egg  production  for  next  year,  order  disease-free, 
high-producing  chicks  from  one  of  the  good 
Northeastern  poultrymen. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

GROW  BIG  CALVES 

Many  dairymen  are  now  using  the  G.L.F. 
Calf  Starter  System  to  save  money  and  grow 
big,  rugged  calves  that  will  have  the  capacity  to 
be  good  producers.  Here’s  why: 

1.  They  save  up  to  650  pounds  of  milx  when 
calves  are  raised  on  the  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter 
System. 

2.  100  pounds  of  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  will  re¬ 
place  from  250  to  300  pounds  of  whole  milk. 

3.  100  pounds  of  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  costs 
less  than  the  farm  price  of  100  pounds  of  milk. 

4.  The  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  System  helps  grow 
calves  with  a  big  digestive  capacity  so  they  can 
make  full  use .  of  roughage  when  they  reach 
maturity. 

G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  is  available  at  your  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  in  both  the  regular  and 
pelleted  form. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

FLOUR  FOR  NORTHEASTERN 
FARM  FAMILIES 

In  the  twenty-five  years  that  G.L.F.  has  been 
producing  flours  for  Northeastern  farm  families 
a  G.L.F.  Flour  has  been  developed  for  every 
baking  need. 

G.L.F.  Quality  Patent  Flour,  which  is  made 
according  to  specifications  drawn  up  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics,  is 
a  high  protein  flour  for  home  bread  baking. 

For  cookies,  cake,  pie  crust  and  baking  powder 
biscuits,  a  low  protein  flour  is  needed.  G.L.F. 
uses  New  York  State  soft,  white  wheat  to  make 
G.L.F.  Quality  Pastry  Flour,  just  the  thing  for 
light,  fluffy  pastry. 

For  special  cakes,  there  is  G.L.F.  Cake  Flour, 
and  for  pancakes  .  .  .  G.L.F.  Pancake  Mix, 
milled  from  wheat  and  buckwheat  grown  by 
Northeastern  farmers. 

Flour  milling  is  an  exacting  process,  and  G.L.F. 
takes  special  care  to  see’  that  G.L.F.  Flours  al¬ 
ways  meet  high  quality  standards. 


Here’s  a  new,  easier  way  to  clean  eggs 
— G.L.F.  Egg  Washers.  Either  the  G.L.F. 
Model  200  Egg  Washer  (shown  above)  or 
the  larger  G.L.F.  Wright  Model  101,  will 
take  the  drudgery  out  of  washing  eggs, 
cut  labor  costs  and  produce  a  quality  pack 
of  eggs  everytime.  Now  available  at 
your  Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


G.L.F.  Egg  Washers 
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DT  IS  fortunate  for  farmers  that 
the  term  “Farm  Bloc” — ref  er¬ 
ring,  to  a  group  in  Congress  — 
has  largely  disappeared.  If 
that  term  was  in  common 
usage  now,  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
millions  of  consumers  would  blame  the 
“Farm  Bloc”  for  high  prices  of  food 
during  the  past  year  or  so.  , 

A  great  part  of  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  looks  with  a  skeptical  eye  at  farm 
legislation.  To  many  housewives,  price 
supports  are  a  means  by  which  prices 
of  food  are  kept  high  to  benefit  farm¬ 
ers.  Almost  every  city  newspaper  has 
had  pictures  of  potatoes  piled  up  in 
fields  to  rot  after  being  purchased  by 
the  government.  Every  proposal  to 
raise  the  price  of  milk  brings  sharp 
denunciation  of  selfish  farmers. 

They  Uo  Not  Know 

The  farmer  may  say  these  things  are 
not  true;  that  the  picture  has  been 
distorted;  that  the  consumer  should 
know  better.  Unfortunately,  millions  of 
consumers  do  not  know  better.  For 
years  they  have  been  hearing  about 
farm  relief,  government  subsidies  to 
farmers,  soil  conservation  payments, 
price  supports  and  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  to  hold  back  produce.  If  you 
were  a  consumer,  with  little  or  no  con¬ 
tact  with  farmers,  or  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  farm  affairs,  what  would 
you  think? 

Offhand,  a  number  of  farmers  have 
told  me  that  if  they  were  in  such  a 
position  they  would  inform  themselves. 
I  don’t  accept  that.  How  many  farmers 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  about  the  affairs  of  industry? 
Or  the  problems  of.  city  folks?  I  am 
afraid  the  answer  shows  that  the  farm¬ 
er  has  been  primarily  interested  in  his 
own  affairs. 

Industry  Tells  its  Story 

It  is  true  that  farmers  have  ac¬ 
quired  certain  information  about  in¬ 
dustry,  for  instance,  not  because  farm¬ 
ers  sought  that  information,  but  be¬ 
cause  industry  has  done  a  pretty  good 
job  of  public  relations.  You  know  how, 
occasionally,  you  read  and  see  pictures 
which  impress  you  with  the  fact  that 
the  telephone  company  is  defying  all 
the  hazards  of  weather  to  serve  you; 
or  that  some  other  industry  is  keeping 
only  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  every  dol¬ 
lar  it  takes  in. 

Well,  that’s  good  public  relations. 

One  large  chain  store  outfit  con¬ 
stantly  talks  about  the  volume  of  pro¬ 
duce  it  handles  and  the  tiny,  fractional 
margin  it  keeps  for  profit.  A  consumer 
is  impressed  by  this  and  wonders  who 
is  making  all  the  money;  if  it  isn’t  the 
middleman,  it  must  be  the  farmer! 

I  remember  when  a  President  said 
that  the  cost  of  living  was  too  high 
and  intimated  that  farm  prices  ought 
to  come  down.  Could  you  blame  the 
public  for  agreeing?  No  one,  so  far  as 
I  know,  challenged  him  on  behalf  of 
agriculture. 

Agricultural  public  relations,  in  my 
opinion,  are  very  bad.  Some  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  work  at  it  some,  but  gen¬ 
erally  the  total  of  their  efforts  is  a 
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drop  in  the  bucket.  Handicaps  are  lack 
of  money  and  personnel,  and,  far  more 
important,  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
problem  on  the  part  of  farmers. 

A  farmer  may  ask,  “What  of  it?” 

All  right.  Suppose,  because  of  lack 
of  understanding,  an  unsympathetic 
public  decides  it  is  time  to  cut  off 
a  lot  of  public  benefits  farmers  now 
enjoy.  Don’t  forget,  farmers  are  a 
minority  of  the  population.  A  legis¬ 
lature  or  a  Congress  dominated  by 
city,  labor  or  any  other  group  or  com¬ 
bination  hostile  to  agriculture  could  do 
a  lot  of  harm  to  our  rural  economy. 

One  farmer  —  a  so-called  leader  — 
told  me  that  farmers  could  retaliate 
by  producing  less  or  charging  more.  I 
doubt  that  this  would  work  out  the 
way  he  expected.  Even  if  it  did,  is  this 
the  answer?  Certainly  not. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  farmers 
need  consumers  for  their  products. 
Perhaps  in  a  pinch  a  farm  family 
could  be  more  nearly  self-sufficient 
than  any  other  group.  It  could  produce 
its  own  food  and  a  few  of  the  other 
necessities  of  life.  But  the  farm  family 
today  needs  a  good  cash  income  in  or¬ 
der  to  enjoy  the  style  of  life  to  which  it 
has  become  accustomed.  This  means 
that  consumers  are  more  important 
than  ever  to  farmers. 

Getting  "Good  Will” 

If  this  is  accepted,  then  the  logical 
step  would  be  to  cultivate  good  will 
and  understanding  upon  the  part  of 
the  consuming  public  toward  the  farm¬ 
er.  This  is  what  may  be  called  good 
public  relations.  “But  how?”  one  may 
ask.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  easy 
way,  because  the  task  is  not  simple. 
In  the  old  days  an  organization  pro¬ 
moting  something  or  other  would  hire 
a  press  agent  or  buy  advertising 
space.  In  these  days  a  firm  with  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  not  only  advertises,  but 
follows  up  with  specialists  who  seek  to 
educate  the  merchants  who  handle  the 
product  and  who  are  constantly  alive 
to  trends  in  consumer  tastes. 

I  think  the  farm  groups  have  got  to 
make  contacts  with  the  men  who  con¬ 
trol  the  principal  mediums  of  public 
information.  For  instance,  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  and  certain  na¬ 
tional  magazines  undoubtedly  influence 
many  millions  of  people.  Too  often 
their  editors  hardly  seem  to  know  that 
farmers  have  their  own  economic  and 
social  problems,  or  that  they  aspire  to 
the  same  joys  of  living  as  do  city  folks. 
Often  in  the  city  press  we  may  read 
that  “farm  prices  are  up  again,”  or 
“farm  income  is  at  an  all-time  high.” 
Nothing  is  said  about  farm  costs  being 
up  as  much  or  more.  Occasionally  the 
information  about  higher  farm  prices, 
while  factually  correct,  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  farmers  are  taking  another 
sock  at  Mrs.  Consumer’s  pocketbook. 

The  farmer  reading  such  a  piece  may 
think  the  editor  or  the  publication  is 
unfriendly.  This  is  not  necessarily  so. 
The  publication  or  the  editor  simply 
has  no  particular  interest  in  the  farmer. 
The  farmer  or  his  organizations  have 
not  cultivated  interest,  or  perhaps  even 
invited  it.  Therefore,  if  he  thinks  he 
is  very  much  misunderstood,  he  should 
not  kick.  ( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC.  •  Scranton,  Pa. 


"Nothing  I  buy  for  prof  it  returns  so  much 
for  so  little  as  salt . . .  Sterling  Salt . . . 
literally  'White  Gold’  to  me. 

"I  use  Sterling  Salt  wherever  salt  is 
needed.  Tests  prove  hogs  . . .  fed  salt  free 
choice  . . .  gain  26%  more  weight  per 
pound  of  feed.  So  my  hogs  get  Sterling  Salt 
and  show  greater  gain.  My  other  livestock 
grow  healthier  . . .  are  more  productive  . . . 
yield  more  meat,  milk,  wool  for  extra  profits 
. . .  because  of  free  choice  feeding  of 
Sterling  Salt. 

"I  use  Sterling  Salt  cures  to  produce  tastier 
meats  . .  .  and  Sterling  Seasoning 
to  give  my  sausages  a  rich,  tangy  flavor. 
"And  my  wife  uses  Sterling  Salt  for 
freshening  vegetables,  meats,  poultry,  fish 
. . .  for  canning,  pickling,  cooking.  It’s  the 
real  'Salty  Salt’. . .  just  the  salt  you  want 
on  the  table  at  every'  meal. 

"Yes,  Sterling  Salt  is  literally 
White  Gold  to  me.” 


On  ihe  form 


STERLING 

SALT 

White  Gold  on  the  farm 


Insist  on  it  for  best  results 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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The  finger  should  he  very  clean 
That  points  our  dirty  spots ,  1  wean. 

— Whittemore 

HERE  IT  IS! 

HIS  is  the  first  annual  American  Agriculturist 
Forum  Issue.  It  is  intended  to  present  the  mutual 
problems  of  industry  and  agriculture;  to  suggest 
ways  of  increasing  understanding,  mutual  confidence 
and  respect;  to  give  everyone  concerned  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  free  his  mind. 

Quite  naturally  the  editors  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  do  not  agree  with  all  the  statements  and  ideas 
presented.  That’s  what  makes  it  a  Forum.  Our  only 
request  has  been  that  personalities  be  omitted  and 
that  criticisms  be  constructive. 

Looking  ahead  to  next  year’s  Forum  Issue,  we  are 
considering,  in  addition  to  the  issue,  the  possibility 
of  a  forum  meeting  at  some  central  location  where 
representatives  of  agriculture,  industry,  labor  and 
government  could  discuss  some  vital  questions,  and 
where  farm  families  could  attend  and  enter  into 
the  discussion. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  idea?  Would  you  be 
interested  in  attending  or  hearing  a  report  of  such  a 
Forum  next  fall  or  winter? 

HONEST  QUESTIONS 

T’S  easy  to  believe  misleading  statements  about 
something  with  which  you  are  not  familiar,  es¬ 
pecially  if  you  want  to  believe  them.  It’s  easy  for 
city  consumers  to  believe  that  food  costs  are  too 
high  and  that  farmers  are  getting  rich.  It’s  easy 
for  farmers  and  consumers  to  believe  that  the  profits . 
of  industry  are  unreasonably  high.  Because,  as 
farmers,  we  know  how  the  facts  about  food  prices 
can  be  (and  are)  twisted  and  ignored  for  consumer 
consumption,  we  can  well  be  slow  about  swallow¬ 
ing  all  the  charges  now  being  hurled  at  business 
and  industry. 

Your  honest  answers  to  the  following  honest 
questions  may  help  you  to  do  this. 

Would  you  rather  sell  your  produce  to  and  buy 
your  supplies  from  companies  that  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  or  deal  with  concerns  that  are 
making  a  profit? 

If  industry  gets  just  enough  profit  to  keep  going, 
who  will  pay  for  the  research  now  being  done  by 
industry,  the  results  of  which  benefit  everyone? 

Where  is  the  money  coming  from  to  build  new 
plants  and  to  replace  obsolete  equipment?  That’s 
the  way  new  jobs  are  created  and  the  way  efficiency 
is  increased  so  that  living  standards  are  improved. 

Why  are  some  people  so  concerned  over  the  profits 
of  industry?  Could  it  be  that  the  attacks  come 
from  a  source  that  hopes  the  American  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  will  fail? 

Fundamentally,  the  American  Way  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  any  man  or  group  of  men  who 
make  a  profit  through  the  fair  and  honest  use  of 
brains,  capital  and  hard  work  are  entitled  to  that 
profit.  What’s  wrong  with  the  idea?  After  all,  it 
has  made  America  great! 

MORE  MOUTHS  TO  EAT  MORE 
MEAT 

HE  population  of  America  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  a  million  a  year.  While  it’s  true  that  the 
new  arrivals  won’t  eat  much  meat  for  a  few  months, 
it’s  obvious  that  livestock  production  is  not  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  population  growth.  There  can  be  only 
one  result  of  that:  Less  meat  than  consumers  want 
at  higher  prices  than  they  would  like  to  pay. 

Livestock  production  cannot  be  increased  rapidly 
but  a  start  has  been  made.  Careful  observers  tell 
me  that  the  public  can  expect  little  increase  in  the 
meat  supply  for  a  year;  in  fact,  not  much  increase 
for  at  least  two  years. 

Some  scientists  believe  that  it  would  be  com- 
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paratively  easy  to  double  the  average  yields  of 
many  crops.  In  the  case  of  corn,  it  has  already  been 
done  on  many  farms  by  a  combination  of  hybrid 
seed,  the  use  of  more  fertilizer,  and  weed  control. 
At  the  same  time,  the  price  outlook  for  the  live¬ 
stock  producer  is  distinctly  more  encouraging  than 
for  the  farmer  who  grows  crops. 

These  facts  lend  tremendous  support  to  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock’s  idea  that  the  way  to  handle  crop  surpluses 
is  to  raise  more  of  the  kind  of  crops  that  can  be 
fed  to  livestock;  thereby  increasing  the  production 
of  meat  and  livestock  products,  the  kind  of  food 
that  we  all  like  and  which,  fortunately,  is  good 
for  us. 

WHICH  HOAR? 

PEAKING  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  Lieutenant-Governor  Joseph  Han¬ 
ley  made  this  statement:  “Neither  the  state  nor  the 
nation  can  do  anything  for  you  without  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  you.” 

No  truer  words  were  ever  spoken.  The  idea  that 
we  should  run  to  the  government  every  time  some¬ 
thing  goes  wrong  stifles  our  traditional  Yankee 
initiative  and  self-reliance.  America  was  not  built 
that  way.  Yet  we  have  already  started  down  the 
road  of  government  paternalism,  a  road  which  in 
the  past  has  led  many  countries  to  ruin. 

LOW  PRICES  SPELL  DISASTER 

HE  other  day  I  overheard  two  housewives  dis¬ 
cussing  prices,  particularly  food  prices.  From 
their  comments,  it  appeared  that  they  would  be 
very  happy  if  prices  would  only  drop  to  prewar 
levels.  I  wonder  if  they  would  really  be  as  happy 
as  they  think.  Someone  has  said  that  what  we 
all  want  is  high  prices  for  what  we  sell  (including 
our  time)  and  low  prices  for  what  we  buy.  That 
would  be  nice  but  it  just  doesn’t  work  out  that 
way. 

The  Hoosier  Farmer  recently  stated  the  proposi¬ 
tion  in  words  which  everyone  can  understand: 

“Many  people  are  saying  that  the  present  high 
living  costs  are  due  to  the  good  prices  that  farmers 
are  getting  for  their  produce.  They  think  that  90- 


cent  corn,  12-cent  hogs,  and  $1.10  wheat  would 
assure  consumers  extra  money  to  live  better. 

“These  folks  forget  that  the  farmers’  share  is 
normally  one-seventh  to  one-eighth  of  the  national 
income.  If  he  had  to  operate  under  the  above  scale 
of  prices,  the  nation’s  income  would  probably  drop 
to  less  than  80  billion  dollars.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  even  modern  tax  collecting  devices  could 
only  bring  in  approximately  12  to  14  billion  dollars 
in  taxes  to  our  federal  government — a  small  figure, 
considering  that  we  pay  more  than  5  billion  dollars 
annual  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

“The  result  of  such  a  program  would  be  depres¬ 
sion  and  federal  insolvency. 

“Actually,  you  and  the  rest  of  this  nation’s 
farmers  are  industry’s  best  customer.  If  your  income 
drops  to  one-third  of  today’s  level,  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  structure  is  bound  to  tumble  as  it  did  in  1932. 

“Today’s  big  problem  is  to  convince  America 
that  farmers  are  not  getting  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  city  people.” 

ONE  WISH 

F  SOME  benevolent  genie  should  grant  every 
farmer  one  wish,  for  what  would  you  ask?  I 
know  my  answer — that  never  again'  would  farmers 
be  forced  to  struggle  and  slave  through  another 
major  depression. 

There  will  never  be  a  time  when  all  farmers — or 
any  other  group — will  be  entirely  happy  over  the 
results  of  their  efforts.  Human  nature  isn’t  built 
that  way.  But  given  a  reasonably  stable  price  level, 
farmers  as  a  group  will  do  all  right. 

Will  they  get  a  stable  price  level?  Well,  the  best 
guide  for  the  future  is  a  study  of  past  history,  and 
on  that  basis  the  answer  must  be  NO.  The  prospect 
of  a  serious  slump  in  the  price  level  some  time  in 
the  future  must  be  considered  by  you  and  every 
farmer.  When  that  time  comes,  the  prices  of  raw 
materials,  including  farm  products,  will  drop  far¬ 
ther  and  faster  than  prices  of  manufactured  goods. 
The  best  insurance  against  that  time  is  a  farm  that 
is  paid  for  and  a  little  cushion  in  the  savings  bank 
or  invested  in  savings  bonds. — H.L.G. 

PESKY  DEER 

ENTIONING  the  word  “deer”  to  some  of  my 
farmer  friends  has  the  same  general  effect  as 
waving  a  red  flag  in  front  of  a  bull.  If  you  have 
had  fruit  trees  ruined  or  have  pastured  a  herd  of 
deer  in  your  best  cornfield  all  summer,  you  know 
why. 

What’s  the  answer?  Longer  hunting  seasons? 
Permission  to  shoot  deer  that  are  doing  damage? 
Sky  high  fences?  Or  do  you  have  a  better  plan? 

Let’s  hear  from  you.  We  will  print  as  many 
letters  as  we  can. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

N  A  bitter  cold  morning,  when  a  new  bride 
turned  the  water  faucet,  nothing  happened. 
Somewhere  between  the  house  and  the  main,  the 
pipe  was  frozen  solid. 

Having  a  faint  remembrance  of  some  new  elec¬ 
trical  gadget  used  by  power  companies  to  thaw 
pipes,  she  went  to  the  phone.  “Yes”  was  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  her  question.  “How  much?  Twenty  bucks.” 

Compared  with  digging  up  the  pipe,  it  seemed 
cheap  and  she  agreed. 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  truck  arrived,  the  job 
was  done,  but  when  the  boss  asked  for  the  twenty 
dollars  he  received  an  indignant  response. 

“Twenty  dollars  just  for  a  few  minutes’  work? 
It’s  outrageous.  I  won’t  pay  it.” 

Turning  around  the  boss  yelled  to  his  helper,  “Ed, 
flip  the  reverse  switch  and  freeze  ’er  up  again.” 

Before  the  astonished  helper  could  reply  that  there 
was  no  reverse  switch,  the  boss  had  his  twenty 
dollars. 
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Knowledge  is  Power 


RESEARCH  DISCOVERS  FACTS,  CUTS  COSTS, 
BRINGS  NEW  PRODUCTS,  MAKES  MORE  JOBS 


ORE  THAN  any  other  one 
thing,  research  has  been 
responsible  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  living,  the 
highest  in  the  world.  Just 
two  of  many  examples  will  prove  the 
statement: 

Once  it  was  seriously  predicted  that 
the  world’s  population  would  face 
starvation  before  many  centuries.  At 
that  time,  one  of  the  limiting  factors 
in  food  production  was  nitrogen.  Then 
research  found  the  way  to  fix  nitrogen 
for  fertilizer  from  the  inexhaustible 
supply  in  the  air,  and  the  problem  was 
solved. 

For  centuries,  man’s  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  was  limited  by  the  relatively  puny 
power  of  his  muscles  and  those  of  the 
animals  he  had  domesticated.  Research 
found  ways  to  harness  mechanical  pow¬ 
er,  first  from  wind  and  water,  then 
with  the  steam  engine,  the  gasoline 
engine  and  the  electric  motor  and,  now 
the  power  of  atomic  energy,  as  yet 
unharnessed  but  will  be. 

Power  applied  to  food  production  in¬ 
creased  the  output  per  man.  No  longer 
was  it  necessary  for  90%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  country  to  work  on  farms. 
Thousands  and  more  thousands  were 
released  for  other  work.  Then  power 
applied  to  industry  multiplied  the  out¬ 
put  per  man  until  in  America  today 
every  worker  enjoys  literally  hundreds 
of  comforts  and  conveniences  unknown 
to  kings  and  emperors  a  century  ago. 

A  Task  For  Experts 

Modern  research  costs  money  and 
time.  No  longer  can  a  man  with  limited 
financial  means  hope  to  compete  in  the 
field  of  invention  or  research  with  the 
work  Carried ,  on  by  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  industry.  So  far  as  agricuj- 
tural  research  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  a  job  for 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  sup¬ 
ported  at  public  expense.  The  individual 
fai'm  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  research,  and  the  benefits  in 
the  form  of  better,  cheaper  products 
go  to  consumers  even  more  than  cc 
farmers.  Therefore,  it  is  entirely  fair 
that  they  should  stand  their  share  of 
the  cost. 

However,  few  people  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  research  by  indus¬ 
try.  Almost  every  big  manufacturer 
has  a  large  staff  of  research  workers 
and  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in 
scientific  research.  Results  have  been 
impressive.  For  example,  it  brought 
new  and  better  spray  materials  for 
bugs  and  diseases,  chemicals  for  treat¬ 
ing  seed,  more  powerful  tools  that  are 
better  adapted  for  farm  conditions — in 
fact,  the  list  could  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely.  Because  farmers  are  also 
consumers,  they  benefit  along  with  their 
city  cousins  from  research  in  any  field. 

The  role  that  industrial  research 


plays  in  better  living  is  often  misunder¬ 
stood.  For  example,  workers  have  felt, 
and  still  feel,  that  research,  by  finding 
quicker  and  easier  ways  to  do  a  task, 
makes  fewer  jobs  available  and  thus 
results  in  unemployment. 

The  exact  opposite  is  the  truth.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  men  today  are  employed  in  the 
automobile  industry  which,  without  re¬ 
search,  could  not  have  developed  as  it 
has.  Millions  of  other  workers  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  producing  electric  refrigerat¬ 
ors,  water  systems,  and  all  manner  if 
conveniences  and  comforts  undreamed 
of  a  few  generations  ago. 

Consumers  Benefit 

Another  idea  which  will  not  stand  up 
under  an  examination  of  the  facts  is 
that  industry  conducts  research  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  swelling  its  own  profits, 
and  that  when  a  new  product  or  process 
is  discovered,  an  exorbitant  price 
brings  a  reward  only  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Certainly,  the  research  worker 
and  the  company  that  employs  him  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  reward,  but  in  the 
long  run,  the  public  profits  most  be¬ 
cause  research  cuts  production  costs, 
making  more  and  better  products  avail¬ 
able  for  less  money. 

It  was  once  thought  by  unimagin¬ 
ative  individuals  that  research  had 
come  to  a  blank  wall — that  everything 
had  been  learned.  In  fact,  a  serious 
proposal  was  once  made  that  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  be  closed  on  the  grounds 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  in¬ 
vented!  Now  we  realize  that  research 
has  merely  scratched  the  surface  of 
the  vast  unknown.  We  need  research 
and  more  research.  Knowledge  and 
truth  will  do  more  to  solve  the  ills  of 
the  world  than  all  the  political  schemes 
that  ever  have  been  or  can  be  hatched. 

The  Broad  Horizon 

For  centuries  untold,  before  science 
and  research  were  developed,  man  ac¬ 
quired  new  knowledge  by  observation 
and  I’easoning.  Many  times  his  reason¬ 
ing  was  based  on  poor  observation  or 
untruths,  and  naturally  the  answers 
were  wrong  as  often  as  they  were  right. 

Scientific  research  developed  slowly, 
but  as  facts  were  accumulated,  re¬ 
search  speeded  up  at  an  ever-increasing 
pace.  In  fact,  within  the  last  century, 
more  new  things  have  been  discovered 
than  during  the  previous  5,000  years. 

To  many  people  the  word  “scientist” 
brings  a  mental  picture  of  a  long¬ 
haired,  impractical,  forgetful  dreamer. 
In  the  sense  that  they  are  always  look¬ 
ing  forward  into  the  unknown,  scien¬ 
tists  are  dreamers,  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  all  of  us  that  they  are.  But  in  their 
search  for  new  knowledge,  they  are 
hard-working  and  intensely  practical. 
To  a  scientist,  nothing  is  accepted  as 
truth  until  it  can  be  proven.  More 
power  to  them! 


THESE  2  NEW 


WARD  CATALOGS 


IT'S  BIGGER  THIS  YEAR  -More 
things  you  need:  the  latest  in 
farm  machinery;  a  new  Deep¬ 
freeze  unit;  more  equipment 
for  soil  conservation;  many 
other  new  items.  More  helpful 
information:  Fighting  Common 
Insect  Pests;  Treatment  of 
Common  Stock  and  Poultry 
Ailments;  Getting  Started  with  Bees;  and  other  useful  aids  to  more 
profitable  farming. 


196  PAGES  OF  FARM  NEEDS  —  dairy,  poultry  and  stock  supplies,  metal 
com  cribs  and  grain  bins,  complete  irrigation  systems  —  illustrated,  fully 
described,  and  priced  at  Wards  money-saving  prices.  Fill  out  and  mail 
coupon  below  for  your  free  copy. 


MORE  THAN  800  VARIETIES 
of  Flowers,  Fruits,  Shrubs, 

Trees,  Vines  and  Seeds.  92 
pages — generously  illustrated 
throughout,  with  over  340 
varieties  pictured  in  natural 
color,  hundreds  more  in  beau¬ 
tiful  rotogravure.  Full  of  help¬ 
ful  hints  on  gardening,  land¬ 
scaping  and  orchard  care.  Zone  map  and  planting  tips  make  it  easy 
to  select  varieties  that  will  thrive  in  your  community. 


ONLY  TOP-QUALITY  STOCK  OFFERED  — tested  and  graded  by  experts  to 
meet  rigid  standards  —  shipped  prepaid  from  America's  finest  growers  — 
and  priced  to  save  you  money.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
for  your  free  copy. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD 

Clip  and  mail  this  coupon  NOW  I 

% 


— 

AG-129 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  □  the  Farm  Equipment  Catalog. 

Please  send  my  free  copy  of: 

(Check  either  catalog — or  both)  □  the  Garden  Catalog. 

Mail  request  to  Montgomery  Ward,  Dept.  AG-129,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St  Paul, 
Denver,  Baltimore,  Albany,  Ft.  Worth,  Portland,  Ore.,  or  Oakland — whichever  city 
is  nearest  you. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Post  Office 


(Please  PRINT  plainly) 

_  Route _ _ _  Box_ 

State — ____________  Phone. 
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Farmers  and  Industrialists  Swap  Opinions  About  Mutual  Problems 
and  Hopes  in  This — Our  First  Annual  Forum  Issue 


SPEAKING  AS  AN  old-time  farm 
paper  editor,  I  think  your  idea  of  a 
forum  issue  of  American  Agriculturist 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  fostering  a 
desire  for  better  relations  between 
farmers  and  the  grocery  manufac¬ 
turers. 

The  need  of  this  exists,  for  the  food 
processor  is  in  reality  engaged  in  sell¬ 
ing  raw  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  He  acts  as 
the  sales  agent  for 
farmers. 

Let’s  look  at  it 
this  way.  Your 
readers  know  what 
it  takes  to  grow  a 
barn  full  of  hay,  a 
bin  of  oats,  a  good 
pasture.  They 
know,  too,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  work  and 
cost  of  making 
milk,  pork,  beef,  or 
poultry  and  eggs.  Fruit  and  vegetable 
growing  piles  up  costs  and  calls  for 
good  management,  use  of  labor,  and 
taking  the  breaks  of  weather. 

But  when  the  production  job  is  done, 
the  grower  has  to  move  it  away  from 
the  farm  in  order  to  get  the  dollars  to 
pay  his  costs  and  make  a  profit. 

Here  is  where  the  processor  takes  up 
the  job,  and  he  has  costs,  too.  Still  the 
stuff  is  no  good  to  farmers  or  to  pro¬ 
cessors.  Cluttering  up  the  farm  or  the 
processors’  warehouse,  it  doesn’t  pay 
its  way. 

Under  the  mass  marketing  possible 
in  our  free  enterprise  system,  it  moves 
along  the  “Life  Line  Of  America” 
through  the  wholesaling  business,  and 
the  retailing  business,  to  the  person 
who  uses  it  for  food,  sanitation,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  or  other  useful  purposes. 

In  the  “Life  Line  Of  America” — the 
line  of  essential  processes  between  food 
in  the  field  and  food  on  the  table — 
there  is  interdependence  between  all 
workers.  Farmers,  scientists,  proces¬ 
sors,  transporters,  wholesalers,  retail¬ 
ers,  all  work  together  on  one  continu¬ 
ous  production  line.  Its  job  is  to  feed 
the  people. 

To  keep  the  “Life  Line  Of  America” 
processes  from  bogging  down,  all 
groups  which  render  service  must  make 
money.  No  one  group  can  profit  alone. 
No  sir,  this  isn’t  a  one-time  shot.  The 
food  supply  must  be  as  constant  at  the 
consumer  end  of  the  “Life  Line  of 
America”  as  the  appetites.  Every  day 
food  needs  must  be  supplied. 

Whatever  helps  with  the  efficiency 


THE  GRAPH  at  the  right  tells  a  vital  story 
to  those  who  study  it.  It  shows  how  much 
the  prices  that  industry  must  charge  for 
farm  supplies  have  risen  since  1940  and 
how  much  the  farmer's  gross  income  has 
increased  in  that  period. 

But  the  most  important  lesson  appears 
in  the  lower  panel.  From  1921  until  1942, 
farmers  could  BUY  LESS  WITH  THE  MONEY 
THEY  RECEIVED  THAN  THEY  COULD  IN  THE 
PERIOD  OF  1910  TO  '14.  Since  1942  the 
relationship  between  prices  of  supplies 
and  prices  of  farm  products  has  improved, 
but  many  who  are  not  farmers  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  small  that  improve¬ 
ment  has  been.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
large  to  persuade  many  urbanites  to  in¬ 
vest  either  their  labor  or  their  money  in 
farming. 

Too  many  consumers  believe  that  the 
long,  lean  farm  years  from  1922  to  1942 
were  normal.  They  became  accustomed  to 
cheap  food,  and,  therefore,  today's  food 
prices,  although  not  out  of  line  with  other 
prices,  costs  or  reasonable  farm  returns, 
seem  unreasonably  high. 


of  farming,  processing,  selling  at  whole, 
sale  and  retail,  or  with  transportation, 
in  the  food  business  is  good  'ror  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  all  of  the  enterprises.  More 
than  that,  it  is  good  for  all  people. 

— Dave  Thompson,  Agricultural  Con¬ 
sultant,  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Am¬ 
erica,  Inc .  .  . 

~  A.  A.  1 

FACTS  BRING 
UNDERSTANDING 

NE  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
poultry  industry,  and  of  other 
phases  of  agriculture,  is  to  get  facts 
before  the  people.  Honest  facts  lead  to 
honest  conclusions,  which  in  turn  will 
lead  consumers  to  place  agriculture  in 
the  proper  light. 

We  poultrymen  in  the  Northeast 
through  the  NEPPCO  Director  of  In¬ 
formation  have  endeavored  to  see  that 
reliable  information  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  eyes  through  press  and  radio. 
The  Northeast  Farm  Foundation,  serv¬ 
ing  all  Eastern  agriculture,  and  the 
Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board,  serv¬ 
ing  the  poultry  industry,  are  two  more 
organizations  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
getting  facts  to  consumers.  Since  we 
poultrymen  are  consumers  ourselves, 
we  understand  many  of  the  consumer’s 
problems  but  there  is  still  much  we  can 
learn  about  the  problems  of  non-farm¬ 
ers.  As  I  see  it,  better  working  rela¬ 
tions  can  best  be  brought  about  by  a 
systematic  development  of  public  re¬ 
lations  directly  sponsored  by  farm  or¬ 
ganizations. 

A  year  ago  NEPPCO  took  the  lead 
in  fostering  better  relations  between 
poultrymen  and  the  allied  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  by  staging  an  Allied  Industry 
Conference  for  them  and  them  alone. 
It  was  a  two-day  conference  at  which 
they  heard  the  best  speakers  obtainable 
on  national  and  world  politics,  business 
forecasts  and  availability  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  This  was  so  successful  it  will 
be  repeated  in  New  York  City  this 
December 

There  is  a  great  backlog  of  problems 
which  are  interrelated  and  which  affect 
agriculture  and  its  allied  industries,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  consumers.  These  prob¬ 
lems  include  relationship  of  factory 
earnings  to  food  prices,  availability  and 


price  of  poultry  feed  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  retail  price  of  eggs  and 
poultry,  supply  of  labor  available  to 
farmers  and  the  effect  of  the  seasons 
on  it,  the  fact  that  farmers  generally 
purchase  retail  and  sell  wholesale,  and 
that  all  farmers  are  the  greatest  gam¬ 
blers  in  the  world,  gambling  daily  on 
the  weather  and  the  markets.  Non¬ 
farmers  must  know  about  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  order  to  view  agriculture  in  the 
proper  light.  This  also  works  the  other 
way  around. — John  V.  B.  Rice,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council.  . 

1,1  A.  A.  1  ■ 

RAILROADS  ARE 
INDISPENSABLE 

HE  ONLY  way  to  describe  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  farmers  and  the 
railroad  industry  is  that  they  are  in¬ 
dispensable,  one  to  the  other.  Neither 
railroads  nor  any  other  industry  could 
exist,  on  the  scale  on  which  we  know 
them  in  America,  without  the  organ¬ 
ized  and  productive  agriculture  which 
is  characteristic  of  this  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  agriculture  on  the  scale  and 
of  the  type  v/hich  we  know  in  /  mer- 
ica  could  not  exist  without  the  low- 
cost,  dependable,  all-season,  mass 
transportation  service  of  our  railroads. 

The  railroads  in  this  country  have 
been  built  upon  large  volume  traffic 
transported  at  low  rates.  During  the 
war,  and  since,  there  have  been  large, 
rapid  and  unavoidable  increases  in  rail¬ 
road  operating  expenses. 

Increases  in  rail  rates  came  after  and 
not  before  the  increases  in  the  prices 
of  other  things.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
commodities  or  services  for  which  the 
increase  in  price  since  1939  has  been  so 
little,  or  so  late. 

Experience  has  shown  that  poor  and 
inadequate  transportation  is  costly,  no 
matter  how  low  the  rate  might  be, 
while  good  and  adequate  transporta¬ 
tion  is  worth  what  it  costs.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  good  transportation  is  good 
plant  and  equipment.  That  requires  in¬ 
vestment,  and  investment  depends  up¬ 
on  earnings  or  the  prospect  of  earnings. 

The  best  way,  and  indeed  the  only 
sure  way,  to  have  better  transportation 
in  the  future  is  to  give  railroads  a 


chance  now  to  make  earnings  in  line 
with  today’s  costs,  such  earnings  as  will 
justify  and  encourage  continued  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  better  railroad  plant  and 
facilities  which  are  the  one  sound  foun¬ 
dation  of  better  service  at  the  most 
economical  cost.  —  William  T.  Faricy, 
President,  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  __  A  _ 

MULE  POWER  NOT 
ENOUGH 

PEAKING  at  the  Cotton  Mecha¬ 
nization  Conference  at  Lubbock, 
Texas,  October  14th,  Dr.  P.  O.  Davis, 
Director  of  the  Alabama  Extension 
Service,  said: 

“Let’s  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
our  industry  had  never  been  mecha¬ 
nized;  and  that  American  farmers  had 
clung  to  one-mule  equipment.  Our 
backs  would  be  covered  with  rags, 
our  stomachs  would  be  pinching,  we 
would  be  living  in  huts  with  scant 
equipment  and  little  heat,  and  travel¬ 
ing  either  on  foot  or  on  mules  or  on 
horses. 

“China  has  done  this.  So  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  would  be  on  a  par  with 
that  of  China  except  for  science  and 
mechanization.  As  a  military  power 
we  would  be  helpless.  We  would  be 
today  either  an  insignificant  nation  or 
already  absorbed  by  a  nation  that  had 
applied  science  and  mechanization. 
Communism  might  even  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  social  force  in  the  world.” 

Fortunately  the  farmers  of  North 
America  have  demonstrated  that  free 
men  using  modern  machine  tools  of 
agriculture  can  banish  the  spectre  of 
famine  and  establish  a  standard  of 
living  superior  to  the  best  other  na¬ 
tions  living  under  less  enlightened  phil¬ 
osophies  can  offer. 

Those  in  the  farm  equipment  indus¬ 
try  take  justifiable  pride  in  having  had 
a  significant  part  in  helping  make  this 
record  possible. — Robert  A.  Jones,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  Farm  Equipment  In¬ 
stitute.  .  . 

"T  A*  A*  “■ 

TELL  TIIE  TRUE  FARM 
STORY 

NE  OF  THE  misunderstandings 
that  concern  me  at  present  is  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  city  people  ‘  and 
consumers  generally  about  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  The  high  price  of  food  is  blamed 
on  the  farmer  by  the  press,  the  column¬ 
ist,  and  the  news  commentator  on  the 
radio.  The  cost  of  living  index  shows 
clearly  that  the  average  family  today 
spends  a  smaller  per  cent  of  its  income 
for  food  than  before  the  war. 

Price  supports  are  blamed  in  some 
instances  for  high  prices.  For  a  long¬ 
time  program,  I  certainly  won’t  try  to 
defend  them,  but  they  have  been  very 
useful  in  the  recent  past.  In  many  in- 
( Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Dave  Thompson 


Procter  &  Gamble's  new  TIDE  makes  washdays  most 

AMAZING  PROMISE 

...  no  soap- no  other  “suds”- no  other  washing  product 
known- will  get  your  family  wash  as  CLEAN  as  Tide! 
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World's  CLEANEST  wash/  Actually  BRIGHTENS  colors!  World’s  WHITEST  wash! 


Tide  promises  you  a  cleaner  wash 
than  you  ever  had  before.  A  cleaner 
wash  than  any  soap  or  any  other 
washday  product  will  give  you. 
Tide  leaves  even  your  heaviest 
wash  free  from  dirt . . .  and  actu¬ 
ally  removes  dingy  soap  film,  too. 
There’s  nothing  like  Tide. 


Forgotten  how  bright  your  wash 
prints  really  are  under  that  mask 
of  dulling  soap  film?  Let  Tide 
show  you!  Colors  perk  up  like 
magic  as  Tide  removes  soap  film! 
And  Tide  does  it  safely.  With  all 
its  unbeatable  cleaning  power, 
Tide’s  truly  safe  for  all  washables. 


Your  neighbor’s  eyes  will  pop 
when  you  hang  out  your  first  Tide 
wash!  Why,  washed  in  hardest 
water,  your-  white  things  will  be 
whiter  than  hers— no  matter  what 
other  washing  product  she  may 
use.  Tide— and  only  Tide— can 
make  all  these  terrific  promises! 


GETS  CLOTHES  CLEANER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
WASHDAY  PRODUCT  YOU  CAN  BUY 

Is?/— yeC TRULY  SAFE  C0$K4-^ 
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New  miracle  suds! 

More  suds  in  hardest  water! 
Kind-to-hands  suds  that 
look  different,  feel  different. 
Wonderful  in  the  dishpan , 
too!  Try  Tide  for  dishes  . . , 
see  how  they  sparkle,  even 
without  wiping! 
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WATER  SOFTENERS  NEEDED! 
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YOU 


By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


Not  A  Poll,  Mut  - 

Ed  Eastman  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  in  this  Forum  issue  to  give 
everyone  the  benefit  of  knowing  what 
down-to-earth  Northeast  farmers  think 
of  Industry  as  it  relates  to  them. 

I’ll  not  pretend  that  the  statements 
in  these  columns  represent  the  opinions 
of  all  farmers,  but  from  personal  talks 
and  by  mail  from  every  one  of  our 
Northeast  states  we  have  figures  that 
represent  the  thinking  of  at  least  a 
couple  of  hundred. 

We’ll  get  to  what  individuals  say 
later  on,  but  first  a  few  statistics:  We 
asked,  “How  do  you  rate  the  kind  of 
job  that  machinery  and  equipment 
manufacturers  and  transportation  com. 
panies  are  doing  for  farmers?”  and  got 
these  answers:  Good,  35%;  Fair,  52%; 
Poor,  11%;  Don’t  Know,  2%.  The  2% 
were  men  who  felt  they  hadn’t  had 
enough  experience  to  give  an  opinion. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  two  years 
I’ve  been  asking  you  folks  “What  do 
You  think?”  everyone  had  the  same 
answer  to  a  question.  No  one  believed 
industry  or  agriculture  could  prosper 
unless  the  other  did!  On  the  other 
hand,  77  %  of  farmers  think  that  in¬ 
dustry  makes  too  much  profit  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  agriculture.  What  do  YOU 
think,  Industry? 

Consumer  Surprise 

I  wish  everyone  in  cities  could  hear 
the  answer  to  the  next  question  we 
asked.  It  would  open  their  eyes  about 
farmer  incomes.  Believe  it  or  not,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Consumer,  55%  told  me  they’d 
rather  see  prices  of  what  they  sell  and 
buy  return  to  pre-war  levels.  Of  the 
others,  33%  would  like  prices  stabilized 
at  present  levels  and  12%  think  some¬ 
thing  between  the  two  would  be  best. 

Nearly  half,  44%,  think  that  agricul¬ 
ture  is  not  as  efficient  as  industry.  The 
same  proportion  think  they  should  take 
a  more  active  part  in  marketing  pro¬ 
ducts  they  raise.  The  other  56%  think 
there  is  enough  to  do  in  raising  all  the 
food  and  fibre. 

I  thought  everyone  would  favor  cut¬ 
ting  government  spending  but  only  89% 
are.  The  ways  these  89  out  of  100  want 
it  cut  are  interesting:  88  say  cut  pay¬ 
rolls;  50  say  cut  or  do  away  with  sup¬ 
port  prices  (this  figure  was  87.5%  18 
months  ago! ) ;  44  want  cash  foreign  aid 
cut  but  want  to  continue  other  forms  of 
aid;  and  19  said  cut  inefficiencies  and 
extravagances  of  the  military. 

On  the  Production  Line 

Robert  Schaffer,  dairy  and  general 
farmer  near  Geneva  in  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  was  shorten¬ 
ing  the  arms  on  a 
manure  carrier  when 
I  stopped  by.  He’d 
like  Industry,  or 
someone,  to  tell  him 
how  to  hook  up  pow¬ 
er  to  hoist  the  car¬ 
rier  for  him  but  oth¬ 
er  than  that  he’s 
pretty  well  satisfied 
with  farm  suppliers 
and  what  they  have 
to  offer.  “I  just  paid 
$2,300  for  a  tractor,” 
Bob  told  me,  “but 
that  isn’t  out  of  line  with  other  prices. 
It’s  only  double  what  the  same  model 
used  to  be  when  it  had  far  less  power, 


was  much  harder  to  operate  and  much 
less  efficient.  It’s  like  saying  Fords  cost 
4  times  as  much  as  in  1929,  but  how 
about  comparing  the  two  cars!” 

Many  disagree  with  Bob.  Three  Or¬ 
leans  County,  N.  Y.,  men — Myron  H. 
Grinnell,  Albion;  William  Stockham, 
Holley;  and  Arnold  Young,  Medina- 
all  think  prices  on  equipment  are  too 
high  for  the  average  farmer.  Mr.  Stock- 
ham  said,  “I  feel  that  Industry,  with 
its  designing  and  improvements,  is 
away  ahead  of  farmers.  I  am  a  farmer 
myself  but  in  my  opinion  farmers  are 
poor  hands  in  the  use  and  care  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  They  keep  it  going  hours  after 
they  know  it  needs  grease  or  oil,  and 
keep  increasing  the  load  on  it  until 
the  machine  breaks  down.  Factories 
are  doing  a  good  job,”  he  concluded, 
“but  companies  should  Keep  closer 
watch  of  dealers  and  even  merge  some 
dealerships  to  do  away  with  the  poor 
ones.  We  wouldn’t  mind  the  extra  driv¬ 
ing  if  we  got  real  service.” 

Service,  Good  and  Mad 

Everywhere  I  went,  I  got  different 
slants  on  farmer-dealer  relations.  Deal¬ 
ers  were  called 
everything  from  ras¬ 
cals  to  life-savers. 
Irvin  Taylor,  who 
keeps  102  head  of 
purebred  Holsteins 
on  his  600-acre  farm 
near  Fulton,  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.,  told 
me,  “There  still  isn’t 
enough  machinery 
to  go  around  but 
they’ve  done  a  good 
job  of  keeping  us 
going.”  That  really 

Irvin  Taylor  amounts  to  some. 

thing  on  the  food  front,  because  when 
Taylor  tallied  up  this  year  he  had  4,000 
bushels  of  grain,  9,500  bales  of  hay  and 
5,000  bales  of  straw!  He  was  pleased, 
too,  with  his  I.  H.  C.  field  chopper 
which  put  up  “50  acres  of  com  this  year 
without  a  hitch.” 

James  R.  Critcherson,  Westerly,  R.  I., 
added  this  about  machinery:  “I  think  a 
large  proportion  of  your  readers  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  say  most  of  the 
costly  breakdowns  are  found  on  spot 
welds  on  implements  that  we  farmers 
can’t  repair  with  bolts.  Let’s  ask  indus¬ 
try  for  more  bolts  and  less  welding.” 
Maxwell  S.  Wilberley,  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  gives  manufacturers  an  okay  but 
says,  “Distribution  and  servicing  is 
plenty  poor.  Peter  J.  Dragon,  Albion, 
N.  Y.,  thinks  parts  are  too  weak;  and 
II.  C.  Griswold,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  wants 
industry  to  use  more  material  for  parts 
and  supplies  for  existing  machines  and 
less  for  “many  non-essential  pieces  now 
being  made.” 

About  Support  Prices 

John  V.  Vishy,  East  Kingston,  N.  H., 
says,  “It  isn’t  sound  for  government 
to  pay,  say,  $2  for  potatoes  and  sell 
them  for  50c.  It  has  made  potato  grow¬ 
ing  a  gambler’s  dream  and  crowded 
the  little  fellow  out.  It  seems  that  the 
latter  buys  the  rope  that  the  others  use 
to  hang  him  with.  What  good  is  high¬ 
er  education  if,  when  we  get  it,  we  let 
others  (the  government)  do  our  think¬ 
ing  for  us?”  John  then  added,  “we 
should  stress  more  to  the  public  the 
cost  of  production  instead  of  having 
our  extension  service  report  that  our 


gross  income  has  never  been  higher — 
and  not  mention  net.” 

From  the  R.  G.  Howes  and  Sons 
farm  at  Ashfield,  Mass.,  and  Norman 
Heinrich,  Galeton,  Pa.,  comes  the  wish 
that  all  support  prices  be  dropped 
to  let  supply  and  demand  “level  off 
normally.”  They  think  that  production 
should  be  cut  when  an  article  can’t  be 
produced  at  a  profit.  Seems  to  me  I 
remember  when  a  lot  of  us  thought 
that! 

Hawley  Pardee,  Cicero,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  what  I  think  is  a 
good  outlook  on  to¬ 
day’s  prices.  He 
said,  “I’d  rather  see 
things  at  a  little 
lower  level  but  any 
farmer  who  gives  it 
some  thought  should 
see  that  it  doesn’t 
take  any  more  cans 
of  milk  to  buy  a 
manure  spreader 
than  it  used  to.”  Mr. 

Pardee,  who  is  busy 
trading  cattle  these 
days,  thinks  support 
prices  are  causing 
overproduction  and  criticises  distribu¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  bought  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  “Long  Island  spuds  are  shipped 
away  up  here  for  cattle  feed  and  pota¬ 
toes  from  here  are  shipped  many  miles 
to  flour  factories.  It  would  be  cheaper 
to  pay  for  plowing  them  under  and 
there’d  be  much  less  politics!”  he  said. 

Charles  Hoch  is  in  charge  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  with  his  brothers,  Melvin  and 
Clarence,  and  their 
Dad,  does  lots  of 
other  work  on  their 
393  acres  near  Can- 
astota,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.  They 
have  lots  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  raise  the 
crops  necessary  to 
an  84-cow  dairy  and 
are  well  satisfied 
with  it.  Charles  told 
me,  “More  than  once 
I’ve  run  a  tractor 


dark  without  a  stop  and  they  hold  up 
fine.  We’ve  had  excellent  service  from 
dealers  and  only  once  had  to  wait  for 
a  part  from  the  factory.”  In  the  past 
two  years  the  Hochs  have  bought  two 
tractors,  plows,  a  disk,  a  Blizzard 
blower  for  com  silage  and  a  John 
Deere  corn  harvester-loader. 

There  are  some  industry-boosters  up 
in  Vermont,  too.  B.  H.  Joy  of  Water- 
bury  and  Charles  H.  Vance,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  agree  that  they  are  being  “well 
taken  care  of  lately”  and  Frank  G. 
Brown,  Woodstock,  thinks  the  same  but 
that  prices  make  new  machinery  be¬ 
yond  reach  of  40%  of  the  farmers.  E.  J. 
Thompson,  West  Woodstock,  says  in¬ 
dustry  is  doing  a  good  job  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  and  that  any  poor  serv¬ 
ice  is  more  the  fault  of  individual  deal¬ 
ers  than  of  manufacturers.  From  Enos. 
burg  Falls  comes  a  contradiction. 
Dairyman  L.  W.  Weed  says  manufac¬ 
turers  are  slow  and  indifferent  in  the 
service  they  give. 

For  ‘Fin  and  Agin’  ‘Fin 

If  everyone  agreed,  there  wouldn’t 
be  much  to  tell  about  in  this  column. 
Varied  opinion  is  what  makes  living 
interesting — like  on  election  day!  D.  P. 
Elliott,  Osceola,  Pa.,  says  industry  is 
doing  a  good  job;  E.  S.  Brigham,  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  says  it’s  fair;  and  Irving 
Austin,  Medina,  N.  Y.,  says  it’s  poor! 
He  claims  he  hasn’t  received  machinery 
ordered  3  years  ago  but  that  others 
who  ordered  after  he  did  have.  (I  know 
how  you  feel,  Mr.  Austin.  I’ve  had  a 
car  ordered  since  early  1916!  ) 

Delbert  Wells,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  gels 
right  down  to  cases.  “I’ve  had  an  I.H.C. 
16-inch  double  bottom  plow  ordered  for 
nearly  2  years  and  a  Case  self-propel¬ 
led  combine  ordered  more  than  4  years. 


Yet  when  I  was  in  Canada  last  year, 
I  stopped  by  a  Massey-Harris  dealer 
who  had  two  right  in  stock,  looking  for 
customers.  I  suggest  that  more  of  the 
new  machinery  be  kept  at  home  where 
there’s  a  waiting  list.” 

(I’d  like  to  stick  a  note  in  here  for 
Mr.  Wells  and  several  others  who  told 
me  about  the  availability  of  equipment 
in  Canada:  Massey-Harris  originated  in 
Canada.  I  assume  that  Massey-Harris 
in  this  country  has  the  same  problems 
of  other  companies.  Many  are  expand¬ 
ing  plants  and  new  machinery  is  rolling 
out  of  them  very  fast.  But  let’s  look 
around  at  the  farms  with  tractors, 
combines  and  equipment  they  never 
had  before — and  don’t  skip  the  ones 
with  two,  three,  four  or  more  tractors. 
Man  alive,  it  takes  some  doing  to  meet 
the  demands  we’ve  put  on  industry!) 

The  Clark  Equipment  Company  owes 
Everett  M.  Hepler,  fruit  farmer  of  Wol¬ 
cott,  Wayne  County.  N.  Y.,  a  note  of 
thanks  for  the  testimonial  he  gave 
them  when  I  asked  what  he  thought 
about  industry.  He  said,  “I  got  a  Clark 
Wonder-Disker  a  few  days  ago  and  it’s 
the  best  machine  of  the  type  I  ever 
saw.  It  takes  a  beating;  and  what  a 
beating  it  gives  the  soil.  What’s  more, 
they  guarantee  to  replace  any  breakage 
for  3  years.  When  industry  has  enough 
confidence  in  its  products  to  do  that, 
I’m  for  ’em.”  Hepler  would  like  a 
steady  power  take-off  on  his  Ferguson 
tractor.  He  uses  it  to  spray  his  small 
orchard  but  the  tractor  has  to  be  sta¬ 
tionary  for  the  sprayer  to  work.  He’s 
enthusiastic  about  workshop  equipment 
for  farmers  and  told  me  “When  I  get 
my  new  welding  equipment,  I’ll  be  able 
to  repair  anything  on  the  farm.” 

John  A.  Heselwood,  Medina,  N.  Y., 
is  another  skilled  mechanic  who  can 
handle  his  own  repairs  very  nicely.  He 
thinks  manufacturers  would  be  wise  to 
put  prices  in  their  advertisements  to 
help  control  gray  market  inflation  and 
would  like  to  see  them  use  “the  new 
steel  and  lightweight  metals  instead  of 
so  much  cast  iron.” 

Saves  With  Workshop 

Theodore  Pierce,  Clinton-,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  another  farm-work¬ 
shop  enthusiast.  “Al¬ 
most  any  piece  of 
machinery  put  out 
today  works  out 
good  if  properly 
used,”  he  said,  “but 
there’s  bound  to  be 
some  breakdowns 
and  that’s  when  a 
workshop  can  save 
farmers  time  and 
money.”  Lewis  A. 

Fisher  of  Spencer, 

N.  Y.,  feels  some¬ 
what  the  same  way. 

He  said,  “We  pay  $2 
to  $3  an  hour  to  repair  old  machines 
to  use  on  crops  that  bring  us  $1  an 
hour  or  less  for  our  labor.”  Lew  thinks 
farmers  should  limit  their  operations 
so  they  can  be  handled  with  one  set 
of  machinery  for  everything.  He’d  like 
to  see  more  wasteland  put  back  in 
forest  for  added  income. 

Out  Of  the  Dark  Ages 

R.  J.  Lutz,  manager  of  the  Moose 
Hill  farm  at  Sharon,  Mass.,  says,  “I  feel 
that  we  are  just  emerging  from  the 
Dark  Ages  in  regard  to  farm  machin¬ 
ery.  Farmers  should  rightfully  expect 
from  industry  the  same  quality  in  ma¬ 
chining,  design  and  durability  that  in¬ 
dustrial  machinery  now  possesses.” 
Some  people  won’t  like  what  Mr.  Lutz 
said  about  government  spending  but 
here  it  is:  “Democracy,  like  Nature, 
although  bountiful,  is  inherently  waste¬ 
ful.  We  have  improved  Nature  by  se¬ 
lection  and  breeding — similar  principles 
should  be  applied  to  government.  There 
are  too  many  Bureaus  in  Washington 
and  too  many  drones  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  hive.” 

( Continued  on  Page  44) 


Robert  Schaffer 


Hawley  Pardee 


Their  Future  is  in  the  Balance 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 


“It  takes  a  big  tractor  to  pull  a  heavy-duty  plow” 


ipt 


It’s  the  same  way 
wi  th  business,  includ¬ 
ing  the  meat-packing 
business.  There’s 
need  for  all  kinds  and 
sizes  of  packing 
plants — large  ones  as 
well  as  small  ones. 

Two-thirds  of  the 

livestock  is  produced  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  meat  is  eaten  east  of  it.  Bringing  meat  and 
meat-eaters  together  is  a  big  job! 

That’s  where  the  "big tractor”  proves  its  worth.  The  coun¬ 
try  needs  nation-wide  meat  packers  like  Swift  &  Company. 
For  with  processing  plants  located  where  most  of  the  live¬ 
stock  is  raised,  we  can  help  bridge  the  gap  between  western 
range  and  feedlots  and  the  kitchen  range.  It  is  an  important 
job,  filling  the  vital  needs  of  producers  and  consumers.  As 
we  have  served  them  over  the  years,  we  have  grown.  And 
as  we  have  grown,  so  also  our  ability  to  serve  has  grown. 


M. 
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P.M.  JAKVIS 
V  ice-P  resident, 
Swift  &  Company 


]\^eat  animals  are  what  they  eat!  It  takes  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  to  keep  them  healthy,  growing  and 
gaining.  Successful  livestock  men  know  this.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  controlled  feeding  experiments  prove  it. 
Morrison,  the  great  feeding  authority,  states — 
"Lambs  on  unbalanced  rations  require  46%  more 
corn  and  15%  more  hay  for  each  100  pounds  of 
gain!” 

Balanced  rations  for  hogs  show  spectacular  results. 
Anyone  can  make  a  lot  of  fat  and  a  little  lean  with 
corn  and  water.  But  that’s  the  slow,  expensive  way. 
It  takes  a  pile  of  corn  to  do  it.  But  with  corn  bal¬ 
anced  with  proteins  and  minerals  and  vitamins  hogs 
can  be  fed  to  market  weights  in  six  months  or  less. 
Think  of  the  corn  you  can  save — 11  bushels  of  corn 
alone  will  make  100  pounds  of  pork,  but  only  €>}4 
bushels  of  corn  plus  35  pounds  of  protein  supple¬ 
ment  will  do  the  same  job  faster. 

Scores  of  feeding  trials  prove  that  a  balanced 
ration  pays  with  steers  and  lambs,  whether  on  the 
range  or  in  the  feedlot.  In  fact,  the  same  basic 
principle  applies  to  all  livestock  and  poultry.  For¬ 
age  and  other  homegrown  feeds,  properly  balanced 
with  proteins  and  minerals,  make  more  and  better 
meat  pounds  at  less  cost. 

Continuous  research  affords  new  and  exciting 
means  of  using  available  materials  in  improved 
rations  for  livestock.  At  first,  tankage  alone  was 
used  to  add  protein  to  hog  rations.  It  did  a  good 
job.  Then  research  proved  that  a  combination  of 
proteins  is  better  than  one  kind  alone.  A  mixture  of 
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BAKED  HAM  SLIC  E 

Cover  a  2-inch-thick  slice  of  ham  with  honey  or  orange  marma¬ 
lade.  Add  1  cup  water  or  fruit  juice.  Bake  in  a  covered  pan  in 
a  slow  oven  (325°  F.)  about  25  to  30  minutes  per  pound  (about 
2  hours). 


Quotes  of  the  Month 

It’s  cheaper  to  warm  water  with  fuel  in  the  tank 
heater  than  with  corn  in  a  steer. 

E.  T.  Robbins,  University  of  Illinois 

For  proper  nutrition  of  brood  sows,  feed  good  qual¬ 
ity  alfalfa  hay  liberally,  ground  or  otherwise.  Use 
at  least  15%  in  mixed  rations  for  sow,  or  self-feed 
the  hay  in  a  rack. 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

A  flock  of  300  hens  will  consume  17  tons  of  water 
annually.  If  possible  to  install,  running  water  in 
a  laying  house  will  save  a  lot  of  walking,  carrying 
and  plain  hard  work. 

M.  A.  Seaton,  Kansas  State  College 

A  phosphorus  supplement  fed  to  ewes  in  amounts 
to  satisfy  their  requirements  would  increase  then- 
vitality,  help  maintain  their  weight  during  the 
winter,  and  increase  the  percentage  lamb  crop. 

Farm  and  Home  Science,  Utah 


Groups 

Average 

First  Calf  Weight 
From 

3- Year-Old  Cows 

Average 

Calf  Weights 
From  Same  Cows 
for  Next  4  Years 

Group  1 

321  pounds 

404  pounds 

Group  2 

349  pounds 

417  pounds 

Group  3 

383  pounds 

430  pounds 

Group  4 

409  pounds 

443  pounds 

Group  5 

441  pounds 

456  pounds 

Considering  only  the  two  extremes.  Group  One  and 
Group  Five,  it  was  shown  that  breeding  stock  picked 
from  Group  One  could  be  expected  to  produce,  for 
the  next  four  years,  calves  that  had  a  yearly  average 
weaning  weight  of  only  404  pounds.  But  those 
picked  from  Group  Five  should  produce  calves  with 
a  yearly  average  weaning  weight  of  456  pounds; 
52  pounds  more  than  Group  One. 

These  figures  show  that  later  calves  are  apt  to  be 
a  repeat  performance  of  the  cow’s  first  calf.  Cows 
doing  poorly  their  first  calving  year  continued  to 
produce  the  lightest  group  of  calves.  They  were 
poor  risks.  Culling  cows  with  light,  scrubby  first 
calves  would  be  well  repaid  in  greater  profit  through 
more  efficient  production.  If  you  would  like  a  full 
report  on  this  experiment,  write  to  New  Mexico 
A.  &  M.  Experiment  Station,  State  College,  N.  M. 


This  large  tractor  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  the  big  and  heavy 
jobs — easily,  efficiently,  economi¬ 
cally. 
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This  little  tractor  is  good  when  used 
for  its  proper  purposes.  But  it  is  not 
built  to  pull  such  a  heavy  plow. 


How  good  are  you  kids  at  knowing  the  names 
of  the  animals  used  to  help  you  play  games? 


In  baseball,  what  part  of  a 
steer  do  you  wear?  Why,  the 
glove  has  a  padding  that’s  made 
from  its  hair! 


In  what  game 
would  you  say 
the  pig  best  fits 
in?  Yes,  football, 
that’s  right  — 
the  ball’s  called 
a"pigskin”! 


And  the  last  time  you  wal¬ 
loped  a  tennis  ball — wham! 
Did  you  know  that  the  racket 
strings  came  from  a — lamb ? 


By-products  that  meat  packers  save  every  day 
increase  livestock  values,  make  stockmen  more  pay. 


You  can't  make  money  last  unless  you 
make  it  first! 

What  America  needs  is  less  soiled  con¬ 
versation  and  more  soil  conservation . 


First  Calves 
Forecast  Production 


tankage,  soybean  meal,  linseed  meal 
and,  in  some  areas,  cottonseed  meal,  pro¬ 
duces  better  quality  pork  even  faster.  This  improve¬ 
ment  in  rations  makes  for  more  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  proteins.  But  what  about  vitamins 
and  minerals?  Here,  too,  many  advancements  in 
techniques  of  supplying  these  nutrients  have  been 
made.  Dehydrated  alfalfa,  milk  solids,  vitamin  oils, 
and  some  synthetic  sources  provide  essential  vita¬ 
mins  and  other  factors.  Mineral  balance  is  neces¬ 
sary,  too.  Salt,  the  universal  need,  supplies  sodium 
and  chlorine.  Steamed  bone  meal  supplies  calcium 
and  phosphorus,  and  other  major  minerals.  With 
these,  alert  research  men  now  are  combining  other 
known  essential  elements,  such  as  cobalt,  manga¬ 
nese,  iron,  iodine,  copper,  and  magnesium,  to  turn 
slow  gainers  into  fast  gainers. 


Soda  Bill  Sez; 


by  Marvin  Kogcr,  Animal  Husbandman 
New  Mexico  A.  &  M.  Experiment  Station 


Want  to  estimate  efficiency  of  calf 
production  in  your  cow  herd?  The  Marvin  Kogcr 
cow’s  first  calf  tells  more  than  her  good  looks.  I  n 
a  New  Mexico  study,  we  took  the  weaning  weights 
of  first  calves  weaned  by  three-year-old  cows.  These 
weights  were  compared  with  the  weaning  weights  of 
calves  raised  by  these  same  cows  in  the  next  four 
years.  Cows  and  calves  were  placed  in  five  groups 
(according  to  the  weaning  weight  of  first  calves). 
Here’s  the  5-year  record: 


LET  US 
OVERHAUL 
YOUR  TRACTOR 

Between  now  and  Spring  have  us  put 
your  Ford  Tractor  in  first  class  condition, 
while  we  have  more  time. 

You  can  depend  on  our  Ford  Tractor  trained 
mechanics  and  genuine  Ford  Tractor  parts. 
Avoid  delays  for  repairs  in  your  rush 
season.  Phone . . .  we’ll  pick  up  your  tractor. 


FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 

We  want  to  remind  you — it's  time  to  winterize  your 
tractor.  And  all  you  have  to  do  is  phone  your  nearest 
Ford  Tractor  dealer.  He  will  be  out  in  a  hurry  with 
his  on-the-farm  service  truck.  He  will  see  to  it  that 
the  proper  grade  of  winter  oil  is  put  in  the  motor 
and  transmission.  He  will  check  your  battery,  hose 
connections  and  anti-freeze. 


See  tyom  ‘Deat&i  - 

Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  is  headquarters  for 
Ford  Tractors,  Dearborn  Implements,  genuine  Ford 
Tractor  parts  and  for  implement  and  tractor  service 
second  to  none  .  .  .  Ask  him  for  a  demonstration. 


^Dearborn,, 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


THERE  IS  A  EORD  TRACTOR  DEALER  NEAR  YOU 


ALBION 

Farmers  Machine  Service 

ALTAMONT 

Mac's  Farm  Supply 

AMSTERDAM 

Parsons  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

ANDOVER 

Ford  &  Peckham 

ARCADE 

Arcade  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

BALLSTON  SPA. 

Carl  King,  Inc. 

BATH 

Owens  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

BERGEN 

Morley  Motors 

BOLIVAR 

Ferris  &  Forbes,  Inc. 

BUFFALO 

Buffalo  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

CANANDAIGUA 

Ontario  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

CARTHAGE 

Gormley,  Ambrose  &  Co.,  Inc. 

CHATEAUGAY 

Spellman  &  Ryan 

CLARENCE  CENTER 

Yoder  Brothers 


CLINTON 

Cowley  Sales  &  Service 

CLYDE 

Wayne  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

COBLESKILL 

Cobleskill  Sales  Co. 

CORTLAND 

Virgil  A.  Cain 

CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown's  Garage 

DANSVILLE 

Wright  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

DEPAUVILLE 

Carl  C.  Fry 

DUNDEE 

Dundee  Motors 

EDEN 

Nobbs  &  Williams 

ELLENBURT  DEPOT 

Nephew's  Garage 

EAST  PEMBROOKE 

George  H.  Lutz 

FORT  COVINGTON 

Ideal  Garage 

FORT  PLAIN 

Duesler's  Garage 

GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds  Motor  Co. 


GREENWICH 

John  Whiteside  &  Sons 

HAMILTON 

Jones  Motor  Car  Co. 

HAMLIN 

Frank  W.  Newman 

HANNIBAL 

Midway  Garage  &  Machine  Shop 

HOLLAND 

Bill's  Supplies  &  Service 

HONEOYE  FALLS 

Sage  &  Horton 

HORSEHEADS 

Clute  Motor  Co.,  I  nc. 

HUME 

Luckey  &  Sandford 

LAFAYETTE 

Ryan  &  Buck 

LAKE  GEORGE 

J.  R.  Earl  &  Sons 

LITTLE  VALLEY 

Harry  W.  Armes 

LISBON 

L.  H.  Flack 

LOWVILLE 

Nortz  &  Virkler,  I  nc. 

MEDINA 

Albright's  Garage 


NEWFANE 

Frank  W.  Howell 

NEWPORT 

Snyder  Motor  Sales 

NORFOLK 

Lavigne  Bros.  Garage 

ONEIDA 

Keller  Motor  Co.,  I  nc. 

OVID 

N.  R.  Boyce  &  Son 

PAINTED  POST 

G.  M.  Owens  &  Sons 

PALMYRA 

U.  W.  Sherburne,  Inc. 

PANAMA 

Whitney  &  Wood 

PERU 

W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons 

PORT  HENRY 

Belden  &  Edwards,  Inc. 

POTSDAM. 

F.  M.  S.  Motors 

PULASKI 

Clement  Farm  Implement  Center 

REMSEN 

Williams  Trac.  &  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 

Harry  W.  Smith 


SALISBURY  CENTER 

Darling's  Farm  Supply 

SENECA  FALLS 

Seneca  Tractor  &  Impl.  Co.,  Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

TRUMANSBURG 

B.  &  L.  Motors 

WARSAW 

Oram  Motor  Sales 

WEBSTER 

Earl  D.  Wright 

WEST  ALBANY 

Abele  Farm  Equipment  Corp. 

WHITEHALL 

F.  H.  Kingsley 

WILLIAMSON 

L.  A.  Wilson 

WILLSBORO 

F.  D.  Marshall  &  Sons 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GALETON 

Osgood's  Garage 

MANSFIELD 

I.  W.  Harvey  &  Son 

WARREN 

Agricultural  Equipment  Co. 

WELLSBORO 

Frank  M.  Callahan 


Copyright  1948,  Dearborn  Motors  Corporation 
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Jfitfh  When YouBuif 


HEN  we  went  to  farming 
twelve  years  ago,  most  of 
my  wife’s  relations  didn’t 
think  much  of  the  idea. 
Later,  however,  and  particu¬ 
larly  through  the  shortages  of  the 
war  years,  they  came  around  in  a  big 
way,  and  what  most  of  them  came 
around  for  was  butter.  There  was  an¬ 
other  time,  when  sugar  was  hard  to 
get,  that  they  came  around  for  maple 
syrup,  and  still  another  occasion  when 
it  was  onions  they  came  around  for. 
City  relations  are  pretty  apt  to  take 
onions  for  granted.  It  isn’t  until  they 
find  they  can’t  get  onions  at  the  A  &  P 
or  the  Red  and  White  either,  that  they 
fly  into  enough  of  a  panic  to  realize 
that  farming  is  a  necessary  and  re¬ 
spectable  occupation. 

Right  now  it  isn’t  the  shortage  of 
tilings  to  eat  that’s  troubling  our  rela¬ 
tions  so  much  as  it  is  the  price.  When 
they  have  to  pay  25  cents  for  a  bottle 
of  Grade  A  milk  delivered  at  the  kit¬ 
chen  door,  some  of  the  older  relations 
talk  about  the  good  old  days  when  they 
got  their  milk  dipped  out  of  a  can  into 
their  own  pail  for  5  cents  a  quart. 
They’d  admit  in  their  reasonable  mo¬ 
ments— if  they  ever  had  any  reasonable 
moments — that  the  cost  of  production 
had  doubtless  gone  up,  but  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  himself  couldn’t  convince  them  it 
had  gone  up  fivefold,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  make  them  feel  any  better  when  I 
try  to  tell  them  that  they  got  a  lot  more 
for  their  money  when  they  paid  5  cents 
a  quart  than  they  do  now  at  25;  that 
they  frequently  got  summer  complaint 
and  sometimes  typhoid. 

Occasionally  it  gives  the  city 
relations  pause  when  I  ask  them  if  they 
See  any  signs  of  dairy  farmers  getting 
rich  on  25-cent  milk  —  any  of  them 
breaking  out  with  steam  yachts  or 
going  to  Florida  for  the  winter — but 
they  manage  to  wriggle  out  of  that 
one,  after  a  few  gulps,  by  suggesting 
vindictively  that  doubtless  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  ill-gotten  gains  have  been  buried 
some  place  to  avoid  the  income  tax. 

Some  of  these  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  food  producer  and  his 
wife’s  city  relations,  based  on  conflict¬ 
ing  interests,  can  never  be  ironed  out, 
of  course,  but  mebbe  this  is  as  good  a 
time  as  any  to  sit  down  and  take  the 
unnecessary  heat  out  of  the  arguments, 
and  try  to  see  the  other  fellow’s  side  of 
it.  To  me  that  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a 


Quit  your  crabbin'  —  ain't  we 
oking  a  trip  like  I've  been  prom¬ 
ising?" 


thing  impossible  of  accomplishment, 
but  then  13  years  ago  I  wasn’t  a  farm¬ 
er  myself  and  I  can  still  recall  how 
it  felt  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  on  such  controversial  subjects  as 
food  prices,  daylight  saving,  and  the 
iniquity  of  oleomargarine. 
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UT  it’s  worth  trying.  The  interests 
of  the  farmer  and  his  wife’s  city  rela¬ 
tions  have  become  hopelessly  snarled 
up  together.  You  can’t  ever  unravel 
them  if  one  side  or  the  other  gets  mad 
aiid  starts  pulling  strings  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  advantages  of  his  own  particular 
group.  With  elections  over  for  the  time 
being,  and  all  this  rough  talk  going 
on  around  the  peace  tables,  this  is 
about  the  poorest  time  there  could  be 
for  Americans  to  fight  one  another. 

Right  now  everybody  in  this  country 
is  eating  three  times  a  day  and  has 
enough  laid  by  to  see  him  through  to 
grass.  That  hasn’t  always  been  true 
and  will  not  remain  true  indefinitely. 
We  all  know  what’s  going  to  happen; 
all  we  don’t  know  is  when  and  how 
fast.  So  now  is  the  time  for  country 
folks  to  talk  things  over  with  their 
relations  in  town.  People  don’t  start 
fights  on  full  stomachs. 

It’s  a  mistake  to  go  at  this  thing 
we’ve  all  been  talking  about  as  though 
it  were  just  a  matter  of  arithmetic  and 
economics.  That’s  what  too  many  city 
editors  are  doing,  and  what  too  many 
politicians  were  trying  to  do  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Human  psychology  is  in  there  too — 
meaning  suspicion,  prejudice,  fear  and 
jealousy. 
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New  Jamesway  Barn  Cleaner 

SAVES  r/,  HOURS 


every  day 


Report 

Maurice  and  Howard  Smith, 
Lake  Mills,  Wis. 


It’s  here !  A  new  kind  of  electric  barn  cleaner 
—  one  that  ends  the  toughest,  hardest,  most 
back-breaking  chore  on  the  farm.  "Before 
we  got  our  Jamesway  barn  cleaner,”  says 
f  Howard  Smith,  "it  took  us  l1/^  hours  to 
"clean  up  after  41  cows.  Now  we  do  it  in 
10  minutes.” 

Mr.  Smith  likes  the  Jamesway  barn  clean¬ 
ser  best  because  of  its  new,  exclusive  shuttle 
action.  It  uses  no  gutter  chains.  Makes  cross 
gutters  unnecessary ! 

Find  Oi  :  all  the  facts  about  this  new  barn 
cleaner  now!  See  your  Jamesway  dealer. 
You’ll  be  surprised  how  much  money  you’ll 
save  by  putting  a  Jamesway  cleaner  in  your 
barn.  For  free  literature,  write  James  Mfg. 
Co.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  AG-1248. 


HOW  IT  WORKS 


PULL  STROKE.  Hinged  blades 
attached  to  square  tube  pull 
manure  8  feet  at  a  single 
stroke.  No  gutter  chains  to 


PUSH  STROKE.  Blades  fold 
against  tube  and  slide  past 
manure.  This  repeated  shuttle 
action  quickly  cleans  the  gut- 


^  Here  Howard  Smith, 
right,  and  his  fath¬ 
er,  Maurice,  time 
their  Jamesway  barn 
cleaner.  This  barn 
is  TOO  years  old — 
made  modern  with 
Jamesway  plans  and 
equipment. 


Here  Howard  Smith,  right,  and  his  father,  Maurice,  time  their  James¬ 
way  barn  cleaner.  This  barn  is  100  years  old  —  made  modern 
with  Jamesway  plans  and  equipment. 
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CHECK  THIS  JAMESWAY  CHART  TO  SEE 
HOW  MUCH  TIME  YOU  CAN  SAVE 


OST  OF  the  things  I  was  taught 
about  economics  have  turned  out  to  be 
wrong  when  applied  to  the  small  fami¬ 
ly  farm  of  the  type  which  still  largely 
prevails  in  the  Northeast.  And  there 
have  been  times  when  even  our  arith¬ 
metic  seemed  to  be  pretty  shaky  and 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

It’s  the  basic  fallacy  in  all  this  talk 
that  prices  are  universally  high.  They 
aren’t;  they’re  high  only  when  you 
buy.  They  are  still  pretty  inadequate 
when  you  come  to  sell.  Give  me  time 
and  I  could  show  our  city  relations 
that  we  were  doing  better  for  our¬ 
selves  when  we  sold  our  pigs  in  1937 
for  8  cents  a  pound  than  we  did  last 
winter  when  we  got  26.  As  against 
that,  I  dare  say  the  barbers  could 
prove  —  to  their  own  satisfaction  at 
least  —  that  they  are  doing  no  better  I 
on  balance  with  haircuts  a  dollar  than  ] 
they  did  at  25  cents.  The  only  advan¬ 
tage  the  farmers  have  over  the  barbers 
is  that  any  time  the  bottom  drops  out, 
we  can  eat  what  we  can’t  sell,  and 
they  can’t — not  with  any  enjoyment, 
anyway. 

Prioe  supports?  That’s  what  seems 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


□  Save  up  to  40 
minutes  with 
James  way  feed  truck. 


□  Save  up  to  30 
minutes  with 
James  way  water  cups. 


□  Save  up  to  10  min¬ 
utes  a  day  with 
Jamesway  ventilation. 


□  Save  time  and 
feed  with 
Jamesway  hog  feeders. 


World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


^^DEALER 


OATS 


8* 


CERTIFIED  BEAVER 
MOHAWK  and  CLINTON 

CERTIFIED  MONTCALM  DADI  BTV 
Also  Wis.  No.  38— Alpha  &  “L”  DMIlLLT 

»  GUNSON’S  HYBRID  CORN  To  Fit  Your  Needs 

Write,  Department  “A”  For  Prices. 

•  Representatives  Wanted  in  Unassigned  Territories 
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While  Donald  Hansen  looks  up  to  ask  a  question  of 
instructor  Kenneth  Wells,  other  V o-ag  students •  at 
Dryden,  New  York,  Central  School  continue  to  write 
out  farming  problems  they  believe  to  be  of  interest 
to  industry.  From  left  along  front  table  are:  Law¬ 
rence  Hammond,  Hansen,  Allen  Heath,  Mark 

Hurlbutt,  and  Jerome  Schutt. 

» 

f 

OUNG  FARMERS  who  will  be  on  their  own  in  a 
few  years  already  have  their  minds  made  up  about 
what  they  will  be  looking  for  from  industry,  and 
if  the  opinions  of  25  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  farm 
boys  ranging  in  age  from  13  to  18  are  typical,  they 
are  going  to  want  several  very  definite  things  from  machinery 
manufacturers. 

These  boys  aren’t  “back  yard  gardeners.”  They  are,  despite 
their  few  years,  experienced  farm  machine  operators  who  have 
done  just  about  every  job  that  an  adult  farmer  is  called  on  to  do. 
Between  them  they  operate  26  different  models  of  tractors  rep¬ 
resenting  10  different  makes. 

All  but  two  of  them  have  had  experience  operating  more  than 


/ 
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Teen-Age  Farmers  Speaking 


tent  if  wider  tires  were  used  on  ma¬ 
chinery  and  implements  that  the  trac¬ 
tors  tow.  Donald  Hansen,  14,  Dryden, 
thinks  that  wider  wheels  on  tractors 
would  help. 

Want  Durable  Equipment 

The  prayer  of  every  farmer  is  voiced 
by  Herbert  Hulslander,  16,  of  Dryden 
who  manages  much  of  the  farm  work 
on  70  acres  and  takes  care  of  12  head 
of  Jerseys.  Herb  says,  “I  believe  ma¬ 
chinery  could  be  built  better.  I  intend 
to  own  a  farm  of  my  own  when  I  get 
through  school  and  when  I  do,  I  want 
good  strong  equipment  built  to  stand 
the  strain  of  a  full  year’s  work.” 

Among  suggestions  to  make  equip¬ 
ment  stand  up  better,  were: 

Donald  Hansen:  “Use  a  new,  better 
metal  in  hay  loader  gears  as  they  wear 
out  too  fast.  Improve  and  simplify  the 
newer  implements  so  they  can  be 
bought  cheaper.” 

Richard  Bowlsby,  17,  Brooktondale: 
“I  believe  more  study  should  be  made 
of  the  metals  used  in  farm  equipment. 
There  must  be  better  metal  than  some 
of  them  use.” 

Lawrence  Hammond :  “I’d  like  to  see 
hay  loader  manufacturers  use  alumin¬ 
um  alloy  or  some  other  metal  than  they 
do  for  slats.” 

Claude  Husson,  17,  Dryden:  “Manu¬ 
facturers  should  standardize  more  of 
the  parts  that  wear  out  oftenest.  If 


parts  would  fit  several  models,  per¬ 
haps  we  wouldn’t  lose  so  much  time 
waiting  for  them  when  we  have  break¬ 
downs.  Anyway,  we  need  bigger  and 
better  parts  and  service  companies  who 
will  carry  parts  in  stock.” 

Bill  Shettel,  15, 'Freeville :  “I  think 
the  companies  could  find  better  mate¬ 
rial  for  equipment,  and  when  dealers 
sell  a  piece  of  machinery  they  should 
come  to  the  farm  and  work  with  the 
farmer  until  he  thoroughly  understands 
how  to  use  it  properly.” 

Some  of  the  boys  posed  problems  for 
engineers  when  they  stated  what  im¬ 
provements  they’d  like.  Lloyd  Mix 
wants  to  see  combines  “improved  so 
that  there  will  not  be  so  much  grain 
lost.”  Herbert  Brecht,  15,  Freeville, 
goes  a  step  further  than  that.  He  says, 
“I  would  like  to  see  an  addition  made 
to  combines  that  would  bale  the  straw 
while  the  grain  is  being  combined.” 

Elmer  Terwilliger,  15,  also  of  Free¬ 
ville,  wants  a  hay-baler  that  “is  not 
always  breaking  down  when  you  are 
using  it”  and  this  idea  was  seconded 
by  John  Furdeau,  17,  Dryden,  who  said 
balers  should  be  more  dependable. 
Jerry  Schutt  inferred  the  same  thing 
when  he  said,  “I  want  to  see  a  really 
successful  automatic  field  baler.  I 
think  there  is  lots  of  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  them.”  Jerry  also  believes 
that  mechanical  gutter  cleaners  need 
further  improvement,  although  he  said 
he’s  had  experience  with  only  one  make. 

( Continued  on  Page  45) 

These  young  farmers  who  prac- 
tice  on  their  home  farms  what 
they  learn  in  the  classroom  are 
shown  getting  a  briefing  on  tractor  elec¬ 
trical  systems  by  Instructor  Wells. 
From  left  the  boys  are:  Lloyd  Mix, 
William  Shettel,  Herbert  Brecht,  Rich¬ 
ard  Bowlsby,  James  Fox,  George  Clark, 
and  Bruce  Dedrick. 


one  make.  For  instance,  Bruce  Dedrick, 
15,  Dryden,  has  operated  Cletrac, 
Farmall  Models  M  and  F20,  John  Deere 
H  and  Case.  With  them  he  can  mow, 
plow,  drag  and  cultivate  fields,  help 
combine  and  fill  silo,  plant  and  dig  po¬ 
tatoes,  spread  manure  and  participate 
in  many  other  farm  operations.  Bruce, 
like  most  of  the  other  boys,  is  a  good 
hand  with  a  milking  machine  and  a 
real  help  in  other  jobs  on  a  159  acre 
farm  with  31  head  of  stock. 

We  asked  the  boys  if  they  thought 
today’s  machinery  satisfies  farm  needs 
for  power,  economy,  simplicity  and 
labor-saving.  Their  answers  indicate 
that  only  12%  of  farm  boys  will  be 
satisfied  with  what’s  now  available 
when  it’s  time  to  farm  for  themselves. 

Several  of  the  things  these  young 
farmers  want  have  been  incorporated 
in  equipment  of  later  models  than  they 
are  using.  But,  even  so,  the  boys  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  modern  machine-farming  and 
many  of  their  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  warrant  careful  consideration  by 
industry. 

By  far  the  greatest  criticism  they 
have  of  industry  is  that  parts  and 
service  are  too  hard  to  get.  As  16-year- 
old  William  Tweitmann  of  Freeville 
said,  “The  best  thing  industry  could  do 
for  farmers  is  to  see  that  their  dealers 


keep  a  supply  of  parts  on  hand  at  all 
times.”  Jim  Fox,  15,  Ithaca,  agrees 
with  Bill.  He  operates  two  tractors  on 
countless  man-size  jobs  around  a  135- 
acre  dairy  farm  and  rates  his  Ford 
“tops”  because,  “The  easier  handling 
hydraulic  lift  makes  for  better  use  of 
equipment.” 

(George  Clark,  16,  Freeville,  likes 
the  Farmall;  Lawrence  Hammond,  15, 
Dryden,  the  John  Deere;  Jerome  Schutt, 
15,  Dryden,  favors  Case,  Bill  Tweit¬ 
mann,  likes  the  Ferguson,  and  so  on  for 
10  different  makes!  Other  boys  listed 
Allis  Chalmers,  Oliver,  Massey-Harris 
and  Minneapolis-Moline.  Like  their 
dads,  they  have  their  likes  and  dislikes. 
Some  are  willing  to  sacrifice  power 
for  maneuverability  but  most  of  the 
boys  want  both.) 

Not  many  of  today’s  adult  farmers 
criticize  the  speed  of  tractors  because 
they  can  remember  only  too  well  how 
much  time  jobs  took  with  horses. 
That’s  not  so  with  the  boys.  Almost 
every  one  of  them  says,  “Tractors  are 
too  slow.  We  waste  too  much  time 
traveling  from  the  barn  to  the  fields 
and  from  one  farm  to  another.”  Its  5 
forward  speeds  was  the  reason  Lloyd 
Mix,  16,  of  Freeville  gave  for  favoring 
Farmall  Model  M.  However,  Lloyd  also 
criticized  the  same  manufacturer  be¬ 
cause,  ‘Every  time  we  go  to  the  dealer 
for  parts  for  an  older 
Model  H  Farmall,  we 
have  to  wait  for  him  to 
order  from  the  factory.” 

Next  in  order  of  criti¬ 
cism  was  traction.  Sev¬ 
eral  boys  complain  that 
tractors,  despite  their 
power,  get  stuck  too 
easily.  George  Clark  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  could  be 
corrected  to  a  great  ex- 


Perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  why  so 
any  of  the  boys  had 
itical  remarks  about 
e  kinds  of  metals  used 
farm  machinery  was 
te  to  their  practical  ex- 
rience  in  welding  brok- 
parts.  Here,  from  left, 
aiding  a  broken  farm 
op  vise ,  are:  William 
veitmann,  Herbert 
ulslander,  Elmer  Ter- 
lliger,  and  Lawrence 
H  ammond. 
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“The  Lifeline  of  America” 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


just  as  many  financial  failures  among 
middlemen  in  proportion  to  their  num¬ 
ber  as  there  are  among  farmers.  I  have 
found,  also,  that  most  middlemen,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  the  huge  profits  that 
some  people  think,  are  hard  pressed  to 
make  ends  meet. 

I  was  thinking  of  this  just  the  other 
day  when  I  was  in  a  grocery  store 
operated  by  a  friend.  I  wanted  to  buy 
some  fruit.  In  order  to  get  it,  the  gro¬ 
cer  had  to  throw  away  more  fruit  than 
he  sold  me,  and  we  got  to  talking  about 
the  large  amount  of  waste  in  fruits  and 
other  perishables  that  merchants  and 
wholesalers  have  in  their  everyday 
business,  losses  that  we  don’t  hear 
about.  We  look  at  what  seems  to  be 
a  big  spread  between  what  we  farmers 
get  for  our  stuff  and  what  the  consum¬ 
er  pays,  and  it  is  perhaps  natural  to 
think  that  most  of  it  is  profit. 

Take  the  high  cost  of  labor.  In  every 
one  of  the  dozens  of  times  that  a  pro¬ 
duct  has  to  be  handled  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  start  to  gr.ow  it  until  it  reach, 
es  the  consumer’s  home,  the  high  price 
of  labor  adds  to  its  cost.  One  time  when 
I  was  living  in  a  big  city,  I  figured  out 
that  the  man  who  delivered  my  milk, 
after  walking  up  a  terrace  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  and  perhaps 
back  again  to  fill  a  change  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  order,  added  more  labor  cost  to 
that  bottle  of  milk  than  the  farmer  got 
for  the  milk  in  the  first  place.  The 
dealer  didn’t  get  that  added  cost;  the 
laboring  man,  who  is  also  a  consumer, 
did.  I  am  not  saying  that  he  shouldn’t. 
But  consumers  should  remember  that 
much  of  the  high  cost  of  food  is  due 
to  the  many  times  it  has  to  be  handled 
by  labor. 

Take  the  supplies  that  you  buy — 
farm  machinery,  for  example.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  of  the  labor  costs 
that  go  into  the  price  of  a  machine 
from  the  time  the  iron  is  mined, 
through  all  the  many  processes  until 
the  finished  machine  is  finally  delivered 
to  you?  Every  bit  of  labor  through  all 
those  different  processes  is  highly  or¬ 
ganized,  highly  paid. 

Small  Dividends 

Time  and  again  I  have  studied  the 
financial  reports  of  different  industrial 
and  business  concerns  and  have  been 
astonished  at  the  relatively  small  re¬ 
turn  which  -goes  to  the  stockholders. 
Most  of  these  stockholders,  incidental¬ 
ly,  are  middle-class  people  dependent 
upon  their  dividends  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  poorhouse  in  their  old  age  or  off 
old  age  pensions. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  consumers  and  business 
men  make  about  farmers.  They  talk 
about  their  inefficiency,  when  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  the  steady  increase  in  food 


production  in  this  country  by  a  rapidly 
decreasing  number  of  farmers  is  proof 
enough  that  the  average  American 
farmer  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  op¬ 
erators  in  the  world.  Look  how  he  has 
increased  production  year  after  year, 
fed  our  American  people  on  the  best 
diet  that  any  people  have  anywhere, 
and  at  the  same  time  produced  food  to 
send  to  the  starving  millions  the  world 
over! 

The  Same  Error 

Another  unjust  criticism  on  the  part 
of  consumers  and  many  business  lead¬ 
ers  is  the  same  one  we  farmers  level 
at  business.  Too  many  of  them  think 
that  farmers  are  getting  rich  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  consumers  and  that  they  are 
largely  to  blame  for  the  high  price  of 
food.  What  nonsense!  A  good  farmer 
friend  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago  that 
he  had  just  been  able,  after  all  these 
so-called  good  years,  to  accumulate 
enough  cash  reserves  to  make  needed 
repairs  on  his  buildings!  Some  farmers 
have  made  money  in  recent  years,  but 
what  about  those  many  years  when 
they  starved  along  and  when  thousands 
of  them  lost  their  farms  and  their 
shirts  ?  Every  economist  knows  that 
farm  prices  rise  slowly  in  boom  times 
and  are  the  first  to  come  down  when 
prices  drop.  They  are  on  the  way  down 
now.  But  the  prices  received  by  indus¬ 
trialists  and  labor  for  the  most  part 
have  shown  no  signs  of  weakening. 

It  certainly  would  be  very  much  to 
the  point,  particularly  for  those  who 
deal  with  farmers,  to  take  a  little  time 
out  to  learn  something  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  farmers  have  to  contend 
with;  and,  by  the  same  token,  farmers 
themselves  would  further  their  own  in¬ 
terests  by  learning  some  of  the  facts 
about  business  problems  before  they  go 
off  the  deep  end  in  unjust  criticism. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  American 
Agriculturist  is  publishing  this  Forum 
issue  and  asking  both  farmers  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  business  groups  dealing 
with  farmers  to  exchange  points  of 
view  and  discuss  their  problems.  Take 
the  time  to  read  their  letters,  with  their 
suggestions  as  to  how  all  of  us,  both 
in  agriculture  and  industry,  can  fur¬ 
ther  friendly,  helpful  relationships. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much 
industry  and  agriculture  have  in  com¬ 
mon,  how  really  little  they  have  to 
fight  about?  The  farmer  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  both  employ  labor;  both  are 
capitalists  and  therefore  have  a  stake 
in  the  economics  of  the  country;  both 
are  heavy  taxpayers;  and,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  both  believe  in  America 
and  in  our  profit  or  free  enterprise 
system,  a  system  which  has  brought 
more  opportunity  to  young  men  and 
women  than  any  other  scheme  or  plan 
ever  devised  by  man. 


Consumers  Must  Be  Told 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


A  few  farm  organizations,  particular¬ 
ly  those  with  something  to  sell — such  as 
milk — are  doing  some  public  relations 
work.  Most  of  the  rest  of  them  think 
they  are — and  are  not.  They  are  hand¬ 
ing  out  a  few  mimeographed  publicity 
releases.  The  intent  of  many  of  these 
releases  really  is  to  influence  farmers 
to  join  the  organization  sponsoring 
them. 

I  think  the  farm  organizations  gen¬ 
erally  should  get  together  and  discuss 
the  purposes  of  a  broad-scale  public 
relations  program  for  agriculture.  How 
to  implement  it  is  another  matter.  Last 
spring  I  sat  in  on  a  confei'ence  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  attended  by  a  number 
of  farm  organization  officials  and 
others  interested  in  better  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  farmer.  It  soon  was 


apparent  that  the  problem  is  highly 
complex;  A  first  decision  was  that  the 
farm  groups  must  first  decide  exactly 
what  they  have  to  offer  the  public  in 
the  interests  of  better  understanding. 
I  assume  the  matter  will  be  explored 
further  and  gradually  some  policies 
may  be  developed  and  activated. 

Looking  back  on  the  recent  election, 
farmers  must  be  aware  that  labor  and 
consuming  groups  carried  the  day. 
These  groups  should  be  our  friends,  but 
I  think  they  need  to  know  about  us.  As 
farmers,  the  initiative  is  up  to  us.  We 
can  do  a  lot  for  them  and  they  can 
do  much  for  us,  but  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  cooperation  is  better  understand¬ 
ing.  Let’s  disabuse  them  of  the  idea 
that  farmers  are  only  interested  in 
benefits  for  farmers. 


\re  spare  ribs,  neck  bones,  liver, 
:ongue,  and  other  odds  and  ends  a 
oroblem  with  you  at  butchering  time  ? 

This  year,  instead  of  rushing  to 
jse  up  these  smaller  pieces  imme¬ 
diately,  put  them  up  in  a  pickle 
made  with  Morton’s  Tender  Quick. 
Use  them  at  your  leisure.  You’ll 
have  some  of  the  grandest  eating 
vou  ever  sat  down  to. 


For  your  hams  and  bacon,  cure 
with  Morton’s  Tender  Quick  and 
Sugar  Cure.  Your  meat  will  be  firm, 
sweet,  tender,  perfectly  cured  from 
rind  to  bone  —  the  best-tasting, 
best  keeping  hams  you  ever  had. 

Curing  from  the  inside  out  and 
from  the  outside  in,  the  Morton 
Way  is  faster  and  it’s  safer.  More 
than  a  million  farm  families  use  no 
other  method. 


your  hams  this  easy. 


safer  Morton  W 


Then  —  Rub  the  outside  with 
Morton’s  Sugar  Cure.  This 
complete  sugar-curing  salt 
strikes  in  from  the  OUTSIDE, 
curing  toward  the  center  .  .  . 
gives  you  a  thorough  cure, 
and  a  rich,  wood  smoke  flavor. 


For  delicious  sausage, 

use  Morton’s  Sausage  Season¬ 
ing.  It’s  a  rare  blend  of  salt, 
peppers,  sage,  and  other  choice 
spices,  ready  to  use.  There’s 
no  guess  work  —  nothing  to 
mix  or  weigh.  Just  add  to 
the  meat  and  grind. 


First  —  Dissolve  Morton’s 
Tender  Quick  in  water  and 
pump  along  the  bones.  This 
fast-acting  curing  pickle  starts 
curing  INSIDE  .  .  .  helps  pre¬ 
vent  bone  taint,  off-flavor,  un¬ 
der-cured  spots. 


The  secret  of  the  exceptional  quality  of  Mor¬ 
ton  cured  meat  is  the  special  ingredients  in 
Tender-Quick  that  bring  out  and  intensify  the 
rich  meat  flavors  hidden  in  the  meat  cells  and 
which  you  don’t  ordinarily  experience.  It  also 
adds  delicious  taste  and  firmness  to  the  fat. 

Cure  your  meat  the  improved 

mono 


MORTON’S 


Get  this  important  book  on  meat  curing 

More  than  1,000,000  copies  of  "Home  bleat  Curing  Made  Easy”  have 
already  gone  in  to  farm  homes.  Shows  how  to  butcher,  dress,  caul,  and 
cure  pork,  beef,  veal,  and  lamb  ...  to  make  smoked  turkey,  Canadian 
Bacon,  sausage.  Tells  the  important  things  to  do  to  get  long  keeping 
quality  and  fine  flavor  in  home  cured  meat.  Send  for  copy  today.  Just 
write  name  and  address  on  margin  and  mail  with  10tf  in  coin  to 

Worcester  Salt  Company,  40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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SERVE  YOU 


Thrbb  of  the  American  Potash  Producers, 
namely,  the  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Potash  Company  of  America,  and 
the  United  States  Potash  Company,  through  their 
consumer  service  organization  —  The  American 
Potash  Institute  —  are  constantly  endeavoring  to 
make  the  use  of  this  necessary  plant  food  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical.  Cooperating  with  Federal 
and  State  Agricultural  Agencies  in  laboratories 
and  experiment  stations,  the  Institute  helps  pro¬ 
mote  scientific  research  and  field  demonstrations 
which  will  result  in  practical  recommendations  for 
potash  use.  As  a  clearing-house  for  this  new  in¬ 
formation,  it  publishes  regularly  for  the  official 
agricultural  advisory  forces  a  magazine  called 
Better  Crops  with  Plant  Food. 

For  YOU,  using  potash  in  the  fertilizer  to  feed 
your  crops,  the  Institute  maintains  a  staff  of  trained 
agronomists  who  are  at  your  service.  It  has  avail¬ 
able  for  you  free  literature  from  official  sources 
telling  how  to  grow  large  yields  and  good  quality 
of  crops  and  maintain  soil  fertility.  Motion  pic¬ 
tures  on  soil  and  crop  deficiency  symptoms  and 

V  means  for  determining  them,  as  well  as  films  on 
lj  good  soil  management,  can  be  obtained  from  the 

Institute  without  charge  upon  request  for  showing 
™ If  by  county  agents,  teachers  of  vocational  agricuf- 

V  ture,  and  responsible  farm  organizations. 

V  Let  Potash  Serve  You.  Write  us. 

y 

y  AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  •  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

X 
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Member  Companies : 

AMERICAN  POTASH  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
POTASH  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
UNITED  STATES  POTASH  COMPANY 
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Sctte/i  X-UpUuj^ 


A  A  New  Booklet  illustrated  in  lovely  4-color 
photography — for  YOU!  It  pictures  the  beautiful 
blue  Manatee  River  and  the  wide,  white  beaches 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  tells  about  this  friendly, 
historic  city  of  14,000  —  and  about  LIVING 
BETTER,  LONGER  for  LESS. 

WHERE  DeSOTO  LANDED  IN  1539. 


For  your  FREE  copy  of 
"Better  Living”  write — 
W.  A.  MANNING,  Sec. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


BRADENTON 
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NEW  FORDSiON  MOTORS — CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs — high  tension  magneto  and 
bracket  assomblies.  Write  for  parts  list. 

FISK.  ALDEN  CO. 

•  3?  6  rookline  St.  Combridoe  Moss 

CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  prise  list  and  samples 

atwood's  aassixas 


BUCK 


Lombard  Chain  Saws  With 
Warren  High  Speed  Chains 

•  NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CUTTING  • 

•  LOW  MAINTENANCE  COSTS 

•  LESS  FREQUENT  SHARPENING 
Write  for  Circular.  Dealers  wanted. 


LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORPORATION 


BOO  Main  St., 


Ashland,  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Problem  No.  1  for 
Apple  Growers 


liy  £d  W.  Mitchell 
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EMEMBER  the  old  saying, 
“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
the  eating  thereof?”  It  re¬ 
curs  to  me  as  we  try  to  sell 
"  the  crop  of  apples  we  have 

just  finished  harvesting,  and  the  taste 
is  not  good. 

As  far  as  the  Hudson  Valley  is  con¬ 
cerned,  (and  I  think  it  applies  to  most 
of  the  Northeast),  there  has  never  been 
a  season  when  costs  were  so  high; 
when  weather  during  the  first  part  of 
the  season  was  so  wet  and  unfavorable, 
or  the  weather  at  harvest  time  so  nice. 


We  have  had  a  long  drought  which 
cut  the  size  of  apples  in  many  orchards, 
so  that  harvesting  weather  was  not  an 
important  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  can 
not  recall  a  season  so  devoid  of  wind¬ 
storms  and  rain,  and  it  has  been  many 
years  since  we  had  as  plentiful  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  labor  to  get  the  crop  harvested. 
A  surprising  number  of  orchardists  did 
bring  through  a  nice,  clean  crop,  free 
from  fungus  and  insect  injury  that 
threatened  to  ruin  the  whole  crop,  and 
I  pay  tribute  to  their  courage,  persist- 
ance  and  skill — and  marvel  at  the  dur¬ 
ability  of  their  bank  account,  for  costs 
this  year  have  been,  as  the  kids  say, 
“out  of  this  world.” 


A  Serious  Barrier 

That  brings  us  around  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  enough  for  the  apples 
to  pay  those  costs  and  have  enough 
left  over  to  start  action  next  year.  It 
is  obvious  that  only  high  quality,  well- 
packed  apples  can  bring  a  price  high 
enough  to  cover  the  margin  between 
what  the  grower  gets  and  the  consum¬ 
er  pays  and  still  leave  something  for 
growing  the  apples.  That  spread  has 
been  growing  larger  every  year  till  it 
threatens  to  become  a  barrier  between 
producer  and  consumer  that  will  put 
the  former  out  of  business  and  deprive 
the  latter  of  the  foods  he  would  like 
to  use.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Every  grower  who  has  tried  it,  and 
most  of  them  have,  finds  that  the  cost 


of  new  boxes,  paper,  slats,  etc.;  the 
extra,  cost  for  careful  handling  and 
grading;  the  shrinkage  of  volume  as 
more  and  more  apples  are  put  into  low. 
er  grades  which  sell  at  a  discount, 
bring  the  cost  of  a  box  of  Fancy  or 
U.  S.  No.  1  apples  so  high  that  when 
the  Customary  wholesale  and  retail  dis¬ 
tributing  costs  are  added,  the  apples 
are  too  expensive  for  all  but  a  select 
few  of  the  consumers  to  buy,  and  the 
movement  of  apples  is  too  slow  to  move 
the  crop.  That  winds  up  in  disaster. 

Quality  Costs  Money 

On  the  other  hand,  when  No.  1  and 
Utility  are  combined  and  the  Hade  is 
offered  a  good,  usable  apple  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  price,  those  fixed  charges 
and  margins  still  make  up  so  much  of 
the  final  retail  cost  that  consumers 
hold  back  and  apples  do  not  move  in 
the  volume  that  they  should. 

Where  attempts  are  made,  and  they 
are  made  all  too  often,  to  give  the 
consumer  CHEAP  apples  by  putting 
out  number  twos  and  culls,  the  consum. 
er  refuses  to  buy  at  all  because  the 
product  is  so  poor,  assumes  all  apples 
are  “bad  this  season”,  and  is  practi¬ 
cally  out  of  the  market  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  It  is  the  grower’s  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  see  that  no  such  apples  can  get 
into  the  channels  of  retail  trade;  in  the 
last  analysis  he  suffers  the  loss,  and 
he  is  the  only  one  who  can  control  the 
distribution  of  such  trash  at  the  source. 

It  brings  up  a  thought  that  has  of¬ 
ten  been  discussed:  a  growers’  co-op  ®r 
pool  or  association  of  some  sort  to  set 
up,  if  even  at  a  loss,  a  few  retail  out¬ 
lets  to  serve  as  a  guide  or  control,  or 
perhaps  as  a  major  outlet  so  that  we 
who  produce  the  commodity  have  more 
direct  information  as  to  the  costs  and 
problems  involved  in  getting  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumer,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  at  least  of  solving  some  of 
them.  Selling  the  crop  has  become  more 
of  a  problem  than  growing  it  and  it  is 
fully  as  important  to  solve. 
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High  When  You  Buy 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 


to  be  bothering  the  relations  most.  City 
editors  and  candidates  for  office  ap¬ 
parently  know  all  about  price  supports, 
3ut  knowledge  of  them,  and  particular¬ 
ly  of  how  one  collects,  hasn’t  yet 
worked  down  to  the  farmers  up  our 
road.  We  looked  into  the  matter  some 
weeks  ago  in  connection  with  po¬ 
tatoes  and  red  kidney  beans,  but  long 
before  the  man  had  finished  telling  us 
what  we’d  have  to  do  to  collect,  we’d 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  went 
into  all  that  we’d  get  stomach  ulcers 
before  we  got  a  check. 

Not  that  price  supports  haven’t 
their  good  points.  Back  in  war  time 
when  the  government  was  urging 
everybody  to  raise  soybeans,  we  didn’t 
want  to.  We’d  never  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  with  soybeans  and  didn’t  know  a 
great  many  things  about  them,  includ¬ 
ing  whom  you  sold  them  to  and  for 
how  much  in  case  you  were  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  crop. 

Patriotism  alone  wouldn’t  have  been 
enough  to  induce  us  to  take  the 
gamble.  We’d  probably  have  regarded 
wheat  as  sufficiently  patriotic.  But  pa¬ 
triotism  plus  price  supports  did  the 
business  for  soybeans.  Multiply  our  ex¬ 
perience  by  a  few  thousand  similar 
cases  and  you  can  see  where  all  the 
soybeans  came  from  that  the  country 
had  to  have. 


We’re  not  complaining  about  cur¬ 
rent  conditions.  They  are  a  lot  better 
than  they  were  and  might  even  be 
described  as  pretty  good.  What  hurts 
us  is  having  the  city  editors,  and  the 
politicians  say,  or  even  think,  that  all 
of  us  are  rich  farmers  trying  to  gouge 
their  fellow  citizens. 

All  we’ve  got  that  they  haven’t  is 
the  sense  of  security  that  comes  from 
having  some  good  land  under  us  that’s 
all  paid  for  now.  The  way  we  figure, 
it  doesn’t  make  too  much  difference 
what  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  so 
long  as  you  neither  buy  it.  nor  sell; 
just  raise  it  and  either  eat  it  yourself 
or  feed  it  out  to  the  stock.  And  if  the 
price  keeps  dropping  on  potatoes  and 
red  kidney  beans,  we  can  always  give 
potatoes  and  red  kidney  beans  to  my 
wife’s  relations  as  Christmas  presents. 
They  are  really  nice  people  deserving  of 
Christmas  presents,  even  when  they  are 
all  wrong  on  the  causes  of  high  food 
prices. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  to  take 
that  vacation  you've  always  wanted 
to  take!  Write  today  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
for  folder  describing  A.  A.'s  "All- 
Expense  Tour  to  Sunny  California” 
next  February.  Sec  details  page  43. 
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If  Farm  Prices  Drop, 
Everyone  Will  Suffer 

THE  THREE  great  segments  of 
America — agriculture,  industry,  and 
labor — all  must  pull  together,  not  sepa¬ 
rately,  if  we  are  to  have  permanent 
prosperity  and  a  strong  nation. 

We  cannot,  however,  gain  this  vital 
unity  as  long  as  there  exists  the  cur- 
r  e  n  t  widespread  misunderstanding 
among  these  key  groups.  Such  misun¬ 
derstanding  has  helped  bring  about  in¬ 
flation,  could  easily  contribute  to  a  re¬ 
cession  or  depression,  and  certainly 
weakens  our  position  in  the  internation¬ 
al  crisis.  Agriculture  is  not  entirely 
blameless  in  failing  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  problems  of  other 
groups,  but  in  the  main,  farm  people 
have  been  the  greatest  victims. 

Half  Their  Share! 

Business  and  labor  have  believed  that 
farm  people  gained  most  from  high 
food  prices.  This  idea  has  been  fostered 
until  the  public  generally  has  accepted 
it  as  true.  As  a  result,  the  pressure  to 
reduce  food  prices  has  been  exerted 
with  most  force  at  the  farm  price  level. 
People  have  not  recognized  that  farm 
prices  represent  only  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  retail  food  prices. 

Most  responsible  for  this  dangerous 
public  attitude  is  the  great  amount  of 
attention  called  to  the  increase  in  gross 
farm  income.  Even  business  men,  who 
should  know  better,  have  failed  to  re¬ 
cognize  that  net  income,  not  gross  re¬ 
ceipts,  is  the  real  yardstick  of  measur¬ 
ing  income.  On  the  basis  of  net  farm 
income,  however,  farm  people  as  a 
group  have  gained  less  by  today’s  high 
level  of  wages  and  prices  than  any 
other  major  group.  After  their  very 
high  production  costs  have  been  sub¬ 
tracted,  farm  families  still  receive  only 
about  one-half  of  their  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income. 

The  future  of  farm  prosperity  de¬ 
pends  greatly  upon  consumer  demand. 

If  the  public  continues  to  be  uninform¬ 
ed  on  even  the  basic  economic  consid¬ 
erations  involved  in  farm  prices,  and 
fails  to  recognize  that  farmers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  prices  in  line  with  their  costs, 
agriculture  may  be  in  serious  difficulty. 
Public  opinion  can  have  strong  effects 
on  prices,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

Farm  Market  Essential 

If  agriculture  goes  into  a  depressed 
state,  it  would  pull  all  other  groups 
down  with  it.  Business  and  industry 
would  lack  the  great  farm  market  that 
can  exist  only  as  long  as  agriculture  is 
permitted  to  hold  its  own.  An  unprofit¬ 
able  agriculture  would  heighten  the 
already  serious  off-the-farm  trend,  with 
dangerous  implications  to  the  future 
food  supply  for  an  ever-growing  popu¬ 
lation. 

A  second  serious  trend  that  could 
make  the  farmers’  position  less  favor¬ 
able  is  the  propaganda-created  antag¬ 
onism  against  farmers’  cooperatives  in 
some  circles.  A  deliberate  campaign  is 
being  waged  to  weaken  cooperatives 
and,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  very 
men  who  have  most  to  gain  by  being 
the  farmers’  friends  are  beginning  to 
believe  some  of  this  propaganda. 

Cooperatives  are  farmers’  business 
organizations.  They  have  enabled  farm 
people  to  lift  themselves  out  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  they  were  forced  to  buy  at 
retail  and  sell  at  wholesale.  Through 
their  cooperatives,  farm  families  have 
improved  their  economic  position  and 
gained  security  and  greater  independ¬ 
ence.  They  have  been  able  to  provide 
themselves  with  many  services  and 
benefits,  and  bettor  serve  the  public. 

Leaders  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  in¬ 
dustry  must  get  together  and  work  out 
a.  joint  program  based  on  long  range 
effects,  instead  of  seeking  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  advantage  for  themselves. 

— Paul  L.  Talbot,  First  Vice-president , 
Dairymen’s  League.  I 


In  All  Three  1948  National  Plowing 
Matches  the  Champions  Chose.. 

Tinstone 

CHAMPION  Ground  Grips 


JT  TAKES  perfect  tractor  tire  performance 
to  win  a  national  plowing  match.  The  top- 
notch  plowmen  in  this  country  have  learned 
that  through  experience.  That’s  why  the 
winners  in  all  three  national  matches  at  Big 
Rock  and  Wheatland,  Illinois;  and  Dexter, 
Iowa  chose  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grip 
Tractor  Tires. 

They  know,  too,  that  tires  must  be  correctly 
weighted  and  inflated  to  give  perfect  perform^ 
ance.  That’s  why  their  tires  were  Firestone 


Hydro-Flated  and  then  checked  at  exactly  12 
pounds  pressure  before  every  match. 

This  combination  of  Firestone  Champion 
Ground  Grip  Tractor  Tires  with  their  full 
traction  hite — Firestone  Hydro'Flation — and 
exactly  12  pounds  pressure  will  give  you 
championship  performance  just  as  it  did  the 
winners  in  the  national  plowing  matches. 

When  you  order  a  new  tractor,  insure 
championship  performance  by  specifying 
Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grip  Tractor 
Tires. 


THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio  •  Memphis,  Tennessee  •  Los  Angeles,  California 


LLOYD  EIPERS 

First  in  Men's  Class 
Wheatland,  Illinois  Match 


ROBERT  E 

First  in  Prize  Winners  Class 
Big  Rock,  Illinois  Match 


CARL  SCHOGER 

Co-Winner  in  Postgraduate  Class 
Wheatland,  Illinois  Match 


CARL  HAGEMANN 

Co-Winner  in  Postgraduate  Class 
Wheatland,  Illinois  Match 


PAUL  STEIFBOLD  GRAEME  STEWART 

First  in  Level  Land  Class,  Dexter,  Iowa  Match  First  in  Prize  Winners  Class 

First  in  Gold  Medal  Class,  Big  Rock,  Illinois  Wheatland,  Illinois  Match 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone 
every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


Copyright,  1948,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Kubber  Co. 
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MANURE  HAULING 


from  Start  to  Finish 


Quick 

Hitching 


•  No  need  to  lift  the  front  end  of  the  Case 
tractor  spreader,  nor  to  prop  it  up.  The  self¬ 
hoisting  hitch  rests  right  on  the  ground  while 
hooking  up;  lifts  front  of  box  when  tractor 
starts  ahead.  Sliding  clevis  makes  hitching 
quicker,  easier,  safer.  It’s  so  handy  that  daily 
spreading  is  really  practical,  whether  you 
have  big  herds  or  only  a  few  head. 


Easy 

Loading 


•  Low  wheels  and  low  box  make  loading 
easier,  faster,  whether  by  hand  or  by  mechan¬ 
ical  loader.  Self-hoisting  hitch  lets  front  of 
box  down  for  still  lower  loading.  This  Case 
spreader  backs  into  barns,  pulls  close  to  piles 
like  a  two-wheel  cart.  Sturdy  steel  frame,  long- 
lived  bearings  and  good  lubrication  give 
ENDURANCE — long  life  with  low  upkeep. 


Sure 

Spreading 


•  Spreader  wheels  are  placed  so  weight  of 
load  aids  their  “ground-grip”  until  fully  un¬ 
loaded;  full  load  adds  weight '  to  tractor 
wheels,  aids  their  traction.  Sharp  beater  teeth 
shred  manure  thoroughly;  steadier  apron 
travel  assures  even  spreading.  Geared  for 
rubber-tired  speed,  this  spreader  makes  prac-r 
tical  the  extra  gains  of  thinner  spreading  on 
greater  acreage. 


See  this  Handy  Sturdy  Spreader.  Let 

your  Case  dealer  show  you  this  stronger, 
more  durable,  more  convenient  spreader. 
Send  for  new  booklet  that  tells  how  to 
make  manure  go  farther,  produce  up  to 
twice  as  big  a  boost  in  crop  yields.  Also 
mention  any  size  tractor,  any  implements, 
haying,  harvest  machines  you  may  need. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  M-l  1 ,  Racine,  Wis. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 


GROW  TREES— GOOD  PROFIT 

Transplants  and  Seedlings.  Fir,  Pine,  Spruce,  Canadian 
Hemlock,  Arborvitaes.  Many  varieties  for  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Ornamentals,  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry. 
Hardy  northern  grown  stock.  Prices  low  as  3c  each 
on  quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  AA. 
P.  0.  Box  643  Johnstown,  Pa. 


1949  Quotas  now  being  made  up.  Act  now  to... 

m  mm  wTmi 


Early  Spring  erection  requires  Immediate 
Action!  You  can  make  next  year  your  Best 
profit  year  if  you  order  your  new  GRANGE 
right  NOW!  Plan  ahead  to  save  money. 
Why  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
Grange  Concrete  Stave  or  Steel  Silo.  Order 
a  Grange  early  and  BE  SURE! 


Only  Grange  gives  you  j*  ■■■■  ■■■  m 

* " struct Por»S features  I  Without  any  obligation  to 
guaranteed to*een  1  me  ln  a™  way-  D^ase  send 
feed  costs  DOWN  I  me  free  Gran«e  folder  ami  full  informa- 
-milk  profits  UP!  ■  ^  Sprinfi  erection  °f  a 

Mail  coupon  for  1  GKAr'Ga 


full  Information  | 

TODAY  !  '  I  NAME  . . . 


GRANGE  SILO 
CO.  INC. 

Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


ADDRESS 


TWO  VIEWS  ON 

Potato  Price  Support 


ONE  problem  bothering  the  Potato 
Industry  today  is  how  to  correct  a 
long  and  adverse  public  opinion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  potato  prices  and  the  Support 
Program.  All  the  articles  I  have  seen 
published  are  strictly  one-sided. 

To  have  enough,  we  must  produce 
too  much.  That  maxim  was  back  of  the 
original  agricultural  program  planning 
during  war  years.  To  get  enough,  90% 
of  parity  was  offered  as  an  inducement. 
This  90%  was  intended  to  be  an  in¬ 
surance  against  loss  for  the  growers 
who  increased  their  production. 

Many  small  growers  have  gone  out 
of  potato  production,  and  today  less 
than  10%  of  the  growers  produce  over 
90%  of  the  potatoes.  This  is  because 
mechanization  is  necessary  to  produce 
potatoes  profitably  at  present  prices. 

Under  price  support,  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  still  operates.  Be¬ 
cause  the  demand  for  meat  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  the  hog  market  today 
could  fall  about  30%  more  before  it 
reached  the  support  program.  The  same 
is  true  of  other  agricultural  products. 
Right  now  potatoes  are  about  the  only 
commodity  that  is  being  supported  by 
Government  purchase  because  the  crop 
is  so  large. 

More  on  Fewer  Acres 

Due  to  better  seed,  more  and  better 
fertilizer,  better  cultural  practices  and 
favorable  weather,  we  have  produced  in 
this  country  this  year  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  crops  of  potatoes  on  the  smallest 
acreage  in  1910.  Had  the  season  been 
a  little  adverse  and  the  average  yield 
per  acre  cut  from  197  to  167,  we 
wouldn’t  have  had  potatoes  enough  to 
go  around. 

Potato  growers,  like  farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  are  having  to  pay  competitive 
wages.  With  the  automobile  and  their 
advanced  means  of  publicity,  available 
labor  shifts  from  place  to  place  where 
their  services  command  the  highest 
prices.  Farmers  have  rib  wage  or  hours 
law,  but  they  have  to  support  it.  They 
have  no  Social  Security  and  they  are 
not  organized  in  unions.  This  Support 
Program  is  regarded  by  many  as  a 
safety  measure. 

The  Industry  as  a  whole  doesn’t  want 
enough  support  to  make  it  profitable  to 
raise  potatoes  for  the  Program.  What 
they  want  is  enough  of  a  support  pro¬ 
gram  to  avoid  a  grower  producing  him¬ 
self  into  bankruptcy  in  case  the  crop 
sells  at  less  than  his  high  production 
costs.  Recently  two  Industry  Commit¬ 
tees  have  advocated  60%  of  support  in¬ 
stead  of  90%  because  they  felt  that 
90%  caused  too  much  speculative  pro¬ 
duction. — H.  J.  Evans,  Secretary,  N.  Y. 
Co-op.  Seed  Potato  Assn.,  Inc. 

—  A. A.  — 

NEED  FOR  BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING 

HERE  should  be  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  urban  dweller 
and  the  farmer.  There  is  too  much 
misunderstanding  between  these  two 
classes  of  people.  This  should  not  be 
the  case,  because  they  are  equally  de¬ 
pendent  upon  one  another. 

The  farmer  must  have  the  urban 
dweller’s  patronage  to  dispose  of  his 
products,  while  the  urban  dweller  re  - 
lies  on  the  farmer  for  his  food  and 
clothing.  The  farmer  is  blamed  for 
high  prices  for  which  he  is  in  no  way 
to  blame.  The  farmer  produces  the 
goods  and  because  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  money  in  the  urban  dwellers’ 
pockets,  prices  are  boosted  sky  high. 
This  year  there  is  a  large  crop,  prices 
are  high,  but  the  farmer’s  margin  is 
not  so  large  because  his  production 
costs  have  increased  from  every  angle. 
The  farmer  often  thinks  that  the 


manufacturer,  the  merchant  and  the 
banker  are  profiteers,  that  they  are 
the  ones  who  ate  putting  away  the 
large  profits.  But  if  the  farmer  were 
informed,  he  would  find  that  their  costs 
had  also  increased  and  that  their  mar¬ 
gins  were  not  so  large. 

If  each  would  endeavor  to  explain  to 
the  other  fellow  what  some  of  his  prob¬ 
lems  are,  would  we  not  all  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  and  feeling  toward 
each  other? — Frank  M.  Smith,  Presir 
dent,  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  WOMAN’S  SLANT  ON 
PRICE  SUPPORT 

S  AN  “AVERAGE”  housewife  and 
the  mother  of  three  children,  I  am 
interested  in  the  price  support  program 
because  I  feel  it  has  an  important  ef¬ 
fect  on  my  budget  and  on  the  health 
and  welfare  of  my  family. 

A  housewife  (or  anybody  else,  for 
that  matter),  would  have  to  be  very 
short-sighted  not  to  realize  that  the 
farmer  is  as  much  entitled  to  some 
form  of  social  security  as  any  other 
worker.  Whether  or  not  one  approves 
of  holding  a  protective  umbrella  over 
everybody’s  head,  one  thing  is  certain: 
we  have  gone  too  far  in  that  direction 
to  leave  the  farmer  out  in  the  rain.  My 
quarrel,  then,  is  not  with  the  basic  idea 
of  security  for  the  farmer,  but  with  the 
price  support  program  and  its  adminis¬ 
tration,  particularly  in  cases  where  the 
support  price  is  too  high. 

We  read  about  a  potato  surplus 
three  years  in  a  row;  we  hear  of  com¬ 
modities  being  bought  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  sometimes  at  relatively  high 
prices  and  sold  overseas  at  a  loss  to 
keep  them  from  being  plentiful  and 
cheap  at  home.  We  don’t  like  these 
goings-on  because  it  seems  pretty  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  actual  price  of  our  gro¬ 
ceries  is  being  raised  not  once  but 
twice:  first,  in  the  artificially  high 
price  maintained  in  some  instances  by 
price  supports;  second,  in  the  taxes  we 
pay  to  put  the  government  program  in 
effect. 

A  Third  Factor 

I  think  there’s  a  third  factor,  too.  A 
continued  surplus  of,  let’s  say,  crop 
A,  indicates  that  too  many  farmers  are 
growing  crop  A  (in  spite  of  restricted 
acreage)  because  it’s  being  made  more 
profitable  than  growing  crop  B.  So  the 
supply  of  B  is  short  and  the  consumer 
pays  a  high  price  for  both  B  and  A. 

Let’s  look  at  potatoes.  As  I  under 
stand  it,  the  formula  for  the  support 
price  of  potatoes  is  based  on  statistics 
of  years  ago.  More  recent  statistics 
are  all  it  takes  to  figure  out  that  the 
United  States  is  eating  fewer  potatoes 
per  capita  than  it  did  in  1918.  More¬ 
over,  the  cost  of  raising  potatoes  has 
not  risen  in  proportion  to  other  agri¬ 
cultural  costs  because  of  improved  ma- 
( Continued  on  Page  27) 


"I  believe  in  budgeting  —  it  lets 
you  know  just  how  far  you  are 
living  beyond  your  means." 


More  Power 
to  the 

American  Farmer 

through 

more  electricity 
on  the  farm 


DOES  A  MAN’S  WORK  FOR  4<  A  DAY! 


" There  was  a  little  tadpole,  couldn’t  wait 
to  be  a  frog, 

And  hop  up  like  his  Grandpa  and  croak 
upon  a  log ; 

So  he  took  a  beauty  treatment  to 
amputate  his  tail, 

'And  ate  up  all  the  food  he  could,  but  it 
was  to  no  avail. 

He  didn’t  have  the  legs  to  hop,  nor  voice 
in  lower  G, 

Attd  remained  just  one  small  Peeper,  as 
he  was  meant  to  be.”  » 

Comes  a  time  when  the  rush  of  har¬ 
vest  lets  up  and  a  man  can  look  back  at 
the  past  season  and  make  plans  for  the 
next.  In  good  times,  plans  usually  call 
for  expansion.  When  times  are  bad,  one 
tries  to  retrench  a  little.  In  either  case, 
“vertical”  expansion  or  change  is  easier 
and  safer  than  the  “horizontal”  kind.  By 
that,  I  mean  adding  more  to  the  present 
enterprise  rather  than  buying  more  land 
or  building  more  buildings. 

I  often  recall  a  bit  of  advice  given  me 
by  an  old  fanner  “ Make  what  you  have 
got,  work.”  Until  one  has  his  present 
enterprise  organized  and  operating  effi¬ 
ciently,  it  seems  like  poor  judgment  to 
add  more  overhead,  taxes,  and  expense. 
I i’s  better  to  remain  a  little  “Peeper”  and 
be  a  good  one  than  to  try  to  become  a 
bigtime,  operator  all  at  once. 

On  my  own  farm,  we  are  putting  in 
every  labor-saving  and  time-saving  ap¬ 
pliance  we  can  to  make  our  present  efforts 
as  efficient  as  possible.  Aside  from  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  organization,  this 
seems  to  resolve  itself  mostly  into  using 
more  electric  power  to  get  things  done 
and  avoid  losses  due  to  carelessness  or 
neglect.  As  far  as  it  is  practical  and 
possible,  our  water  pumps  start  auto¬ 
matically.  Exposed  pipes  are  protected 
by  heating  cable  and  a  thermostat  so 
that  no  cold  snap  or  absent  mindedness 
on  our  part  will  result  in  stock  or  chick¬ 
ens  going  dry  for  a  spell  or  in  pipes 
freezing.  We  have  our  shop  equipped 
to  do  most  of  our  own  repairs  and  to 
make  most  of  the  new  gadgets  which 
always  seem  to  be  needed.  Everywhere 
we  use  electric  light  and  heat  for  greater 
safety  and  comfort,  and  electric  power 
to  lift  and  make  things  move. 

On  this  page,  you  will  find  several 
illustrations  of  what  I  mean  ■ —  electric 
devices  that  will  add  to  your  own  con¬ 
venience,  comfort,  and  profits  on  your 
farm.  You  may  remain  in  the  “ Peeper ” 
class  of  small  farmers,  but  it’s  better  to 
be  a  contented  “Peeper”  than  a  discon¬ 
tented  frog. 


Small  electric  motor  works  hard  as  a  farm  hand  for  few  cents  a  day; 

* 

saves  farmer’s  valuable  time  by  getting  his  routine  jobs  done  fast. 


Ernest  Taber  is  shown  supervising  operation  of  his  automatic  potato  grader  on  his  Cato,  N.Y.  farm. 
The  V3  hp  G-E  motor  used  to  drive  this  grader  is  shown  on  the  right.  It  is  a  sturdy,  reliable  power 
"package,"  requiring  practically  no  attention  beyond  an  occasional  checkup. 


"ELECTRIC  BRAINS”  TAKE  OVER  MANY  FARM  JOBS 


G-E  controls  provide  easy,  automatic  operation  of  electrified  farm  equipment 


Many  a  farmer’s  life  is  easier  today, 
thanks  to  an  automatically-controlled 
piece  of  farm  equipment.  Very  often  it’s 
possible  for  him  to  forget  about  a  job 
completely,  except  for  an  occasional 
check  up.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  more 
widely  used  automatic  control  devices. 
Your  electrical  contractor  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  installation  details  with  you. 

G-E  FLOAT  SWITCHES  make  easy 
work  of  maintaining  the  water  level  in 
tanks  and  reservoirs  filled  by  means  of 
motor-driven  pumps. 
They  will  control 
water  levels  over  a 
range  of  two  inches 
up  to  many  feet. 
They  come  provided 
with  brackets  that 
make  them  easy  to 
install  most  anywhere 
and  in  any  position. 
Their  cost  is  reason¬ 
able  and  their  opera¬ 
tion  reliable. 

G-E  PRESSURE  SWITCHES,  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  use  on  domestic 

water  systems, 
enable  pumps  to 
provide  con¬ 
stant  pressure 
wherever  and 
whenever  it  is 
needed.  Sturdy, 
corrosion  re¬ 
sistant  parts  are  used  throughout  for 
dependable  operation  in  damp  locations. 


G-E  TIME  SWITCHES  are  particu¬ 
larly  useful  during  the  winter  months  for 
poultry  house  lighting.  The  time  switch 

also  saves  time 
and  conserves 
electricity  on  such 
other  farm  equip¬ 
ment  as  driers, 
blowers,  motors, 
and  fans.  Rugged, 
yet  simple  con¬ 
struction  features 
assure  years  of 
satisfactory  per¬ 
formance. 


G-E  MAGNETIC  MOTOR  START¬ 
ERS  are  very  often  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  automatic  controls  just  de¬ 
scribed.  They  provide  either  pushbutton 
or  full  automatic  starting  service  for 
motors  rated  1  to  25  hp,  115-230  volts. 

Built-in  overload 
protection  pre¬ 
vents  damage  to 
the  motor  should 
it  try  to  do  more 
work  than  it  is 
supposed  to  do. 
Enclosed  in  a 
sturdy  case  in  gen¬ 
eral-purpose,  dust- 
tight  and  water¬ 
tight  designs. 


WANT  TO  WELD?  G.  E’s  new  full-  1 
color  film  “Welding  on  the  Farm”  tells 
you  all  about  it.  Ask  your  G-E  Farm  &  I 
Home  dealer  about  a  showing  today.  I 


Whether  it  be  for  a  daily  farm  chore 
like  milking,  or  a  seasonal  one  like  potato 
grading,  or  a  maintenance  job  like  paint¬ 
ing,  a  fractional-horsepower  electric 
motor  can  do  a  man’s  work  for  a  full 
8  hours  at  a  cost  of  about  4  cents! 

Farmer’s  Best  Hired  Hand ! 

Electric  motors  can  be  installed  almost 
anywhere;  they  are  easily  started  sum¬ 
mer  or  winter.  They  require  practically 
no  attention  and  give  the  farmer  more 
for  his  work  dollar  than  any  other  form 
of  power. 

Take  Ernest  Taber  of  Cato,  N.  Y.,  for 
example.  He  installed  an  automatic 
potato  grader  on  his  farm  and  powered  it 
with  a  G-E  H-hp  motor.  Now,  when  his 
crop  is  in,  grading  is  over  in  no  time 
at  all.  He  also  put  an  electrically- 
powered  fan  ventilator  in  his  storage 
room  to  keep  potatoes  from  spoiling  in 
the  spring  and  warm  weather. 

Mixes  Cement  Electrically 

William  Haskett  of  Elmer,  N.  J.,  is 
another  farmer  who  doesn’t  believe  in 
wasting  his  time  doing  hard  jobs  by 
hand.  He  bought  a  small  cement  mixer 
and  mounted  a  G-E  J^-hp  motor  on  it. 
Now  when  he  needs  concrete  for  erecting 
posts  or  cement  for  laying  new  floors, 
he  merely  fills  the  mixer  and  flips  a 
switch.  The  motor  does  the  rest! 

Today,  motors  for  the  farm  are  in 
plentiful  supply.  G-E  single  phase  motors 
in  ratings  from  V2  to  5  hp  as  well  as  the 
popular  Utility  Motor  in  ratings  from 
V\  to  %  hp  may  be  had  on  an  “Off  the 
shelf  delivery  basis.”  In  fact,  G-E  Farm 
and  Home  dealers  are  now  able  to  supply 
the  right  motor  for  every  farm  job, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small.  Controls 
in  the  required  ratings  are  also  stocked. 


The  cement  mixer  owned  by  William  Haskett 
is  powered  by  a  small  G-E  motor. 


General  Electric  Company 
Section  669-84DD8 
Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  bulletin: 
GEA-5104  (G-E  Farm  and  Home  Motors) 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


(646)  18 


American  Agriculturist,  December  4,  1948 


Sure,  they  all  may  be  deep  bodied,  healthy  producers  and  reproducers 
today.  But .  . .  will  they  continue  to  be  next  month — next  year?  Or, 
will  one,  or  more,  be  marked  by : 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER “—Lac\of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  take  a  chance  with  future  stock  health  or  your  profits.  Feed 
Near’s  MinRaltone  daily,  throughout  the  year.  It  protects  stock 
against  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  supplies  11  essential  mineral 
elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking  in  the  daily  ration. 
Write  for  free  literature  which  tells  all  about  the  3  WAYS  to  feed 
MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  yeat StAUSii/ 

~  40  POUNDS  * 


HAND  FEEDING 


PRE-MIXING 


z 

k _ 

\ 

1 

—4 

— — 3* 

FREE  ACCESS 


NEAR'S 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

JU  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


M 


STROUT'S 


FALL-WINTER  FARM 
CATALOG  FREE! 


Time-Money-Saving  guide — over  2800  genuine 
bargains  Coast  to  Coast. 


STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


MANY  MACHINES  IN  ONE 

Basic  unit  with  Standard  7  HP  Motor 
down  trees,  bucks  them  up  and  clears 
brush  land,  quickly  turns  waste  land 
in  td  fertile  fields.  Available  attachments 
include:  post  hole  digger,  sickle  bar 
mower,  land  tiller,  generator,  electric 
welder.  More  diversified  than  any  other 
farm  machine.  Ideal  for  custom 
work.  Free  literature  and  low  prices 
on  request.  Write  today. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  1-831  Walnut  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


NO  FROZEN  PIPES 


TRADE  MARK 


M  Frozen  Pipes  cause  big  losses. 
Wrap  heating  cable  around  pipe 
or  lay  alongside  in  soil.  Should 
outlast  the  pipe.  Uses  little  house 
current.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  Ppd.  with  instructions 
or  from  your  dealer. 

B12  -  30  w.  -for  2  to  5  ft.  pipe  $1.80 

M26  •  60  w,  .  "  5  "  12  "  2.80 

J56  -  140  w.  -  "  12  "  25  "  "  3.00 

SI  12  -  280  w.  -  "  25  "  50  "  "  6.00 

HDA  Thermostat  35',-80'i  with  pilot  It.  6.00 

GR0-QUICK  330  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  10,  lit 
Wrap-on  insulation  $1.  per  12  ft.  of  pipe. 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 

New  apd  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames,  also 
miliwork,  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES.  INC. 

PEMBERTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Herd  Health  e 


N 


OBODY  TO  MY  knowledge 
has  accurately  computed  the 
losses  to  the  dairy  industry 
from  minor  and  non-specific 
cattle  disease  ailments.  To¬ 
day,  faulty  nutrition,  defective  winter 
housing,  imprudent  sanitation,  thought¬ 
less  and  unconscious  management  and 
parasites  (mange  and  lice)  severely 
limit  the  height  of  the  winter  milk 
production  peak.  The  wastage  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  poor  condition  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  more  productive  is 
appalling.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  wc 
don’t  have  the  exact  cost  figures  to 
worry  us;  to  fret  over.  Correction,  in 
my  opinion,  lies  mainly  in  our  leaning 
more  upon  those  principles  basic  to  the 
maintenance  of  healthy  herds. 


Not  lcng  ago,  I  was  visiting  with  a 
venerable,  level-headed  dairy  farmer 
who  had  a  large  herd  of  Holsteins  pro¬ 
ducing  on  the  average  over  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  S50  pounds  of  fat. 
He  was  a  good  dairyman.  His  cows  and 
youngstock  showed  it.  I  asked  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  herd’s  health  and  high  pro¬ 
duction. 


His  hesitant,  slow  reply  was,  “At¬ 
tention  to  details;  the  little  things  a 
lot  of  men  sometimes  overlook.” 


More  Winter  Milk 

Quizzing  him,  I  learned  that  a  few 
years  ago  he  set  out  to  make  more 
winter  milk.  He  remodeled  his  short, 
narrow  cow  stalls,  making  them  larg¬ 
er  and  more  comfortable  for  heavy- 
uddered  milkers.  His  barn,  foul-aired 
and  damp,  needed  better  ventilation.  A 
flue  system  was  put  in  just  before  the 
war.  Water  buckets  he  already  had. 

Earlier,  when  the  TB  test  came  along 
in  his  county  during  the  late  1920’s,  he 
cleaned  up.  About  1942,  he  blood  tested 
for  Bang’s  and  started  to  vaccinate 
calves.  Herd’s  now  “approved.” 

“Mastitis  gives  little  trouble,”  he 
said. 

He  raises  his  own  replacements; 
watches  his  milking  machines  closely 
to  keep  them  in  good  operating  order: 
doesn’t  leave  them  on  his  cows  longer 
than  necessary. 

“I  got  interested  in  faster  milking,” 
he  related,  “some  years  ago  when  the 
’College  and  farm  bureau  first  started 
talking  about  it.  Glad  to  know  this 
Bam  Management  Program  in  our 
county  is  still  reminding  us  of  how 
important  right  milking  practice  still 
is.” 

Stable  Management 

Walking  around  the  premises  with 
this  dairyman,  I  noticed  superphos¬ 
phate  sprinkled  in  the  gutters  and  on 
the  driveway  floor.  A  sign  warned 
visitors  to  keep  out  of  the  feed  alley. 
A  thermometer  hung  on  an  inside 
stable  post  kept  tabs  on  the  tem¬ 
perature.  The  mangers  were  filled  with 
vitamin-rich  alfalfa  hay;  green  and 
leafy.  The  calves  in  their  clean,  well- 
bedded  pen  looked  thrifty  and  healthy. 
They  had  water,  hay  in  their  racks, 
feed  in  their  boxes.  The  cows  had  lots 
of  bedding  under  them,  too.  The  milk 
house  and  stored  equipment  were  all 
clean,  sanitary  and  in  ship-shape  con¬ 
dition.  Hot  water  heater,  sinks  and 
cooler  were  arranged  to  save  labor. 

Glancing  at  a  tag  on  a  feed  bag,  I 
observed  that  his  grain  mixture  con¬ 
tained  extra  calcium,  phosphorus  and 
iodized  salt.  No  mineral  and  vitamin 
shortage  in  this  herd,  I  thought. 

His  cows  went  out  almost  daily  all 
winter  long  for  exercise.  He  thought 
it  did  them  good  to  get  their  heads  out 
of  their  stanchions  for  a  time  each  day. 


KNOW-HOW” 


Bif  C.  G.  BRADT 


“I  believe  we  have  less  winter  breed¬ 
ing  trouble  too,”  he  added,  “when  they 
get  out.” 

Uses  Local  Veterinarian 

“What  about  veterinary  service?”  I 
asked. 

“I  use  my  veterinarian  often,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “not  so  much  because  we  have 
more  than  the  normal  number  of  sick 
cows,  but  to  secure  advice  on  how  to 
keep  them  from  getting  sick.  Of  course, 
we  have  some  troubles  too;  milk  fever 
occasionally,  or  a  cow  that  is  a  slow 
breeder  that  needs  looking  at.  I  find 
that  it  pays  to  have  my  veterinarian 
check  the  cows  that  don’t  catch  on  two 
services;  often  saves  further  delay. 
Frequently,  they  are  in  calf  next  time. 

“Once  in  a  while,  a  case  of  fouls 
(foot  rot)  develops.  Lice  need  dusting 
with  rotenone  when  I  discover  any. 
Lately,  I  have  learned  it  pays  to  dust 
the  whole  herd  in  the  fall  after  stabling. 
That  cures  the  lice  problem  for  the 
rest  of'  the  winter.  Now,  I  watch  for 
mange,  too.  They  say  it’s  around  in  this 
locality. 

“The  worst  I  had,  was  a  cow  that 
swallowed  a  piece  of  wire.  She  had  to 
be  operated  upon.  Doc  saved  her  though. 
I  must  be  more  careful  about  hardware 
troubles.  They’re  bad.” 

Stop  Slow-Downs  and 
Break-Downs 

Dairying  has  not  reached  the  stage 
where  all  of  the  problems  of  sickness 
have  been  solved  and  eliminated.  How¬ 
ever*,  we  must  concede  that,  as  this 
elderly  gentleman  points  out,  “attention 
to  the  little  things  that  most  men  over¬ 
look”  does  make  a  peck  of  difference 
in  the  extent  of  those  losses  which  one 
must  bear  as  a  milk  producer. 

In  this  intensive  milk-making  age, 
preventive  thinking  and  “know-how” 
must  be  part  of  the  stock  in  trade 
of  every  dairyman.  Cows  are  often 
pushed  to  capacity.  Slow-downs  are 
costly.  Avoiding  a  break-down  is  far 
more  essential  than  learning  how  to 
fix  it  up  afterward.  Good  feeding, 
proper  housing,  strict  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  and  general  good  management 
from  calfhood  and  throughout  maturity 
exert  a  powerful  stimulating  milk  pro¬ 
duction  influence.  Any  violations  of 
these  fundamental  rules  detract  from 
our  efforts. 

My  dairyman  friend  supplies  us  with 
much  to  think  about;  to  ponder  over 
as  our  milk  is  being  made  and  sent  to 
market.  Winter  dairies  will  function 
more  smoothly  and  more  profitably  if 
kept  constantly  well  lubricated  with 
the  health  and  the  vigor  that  right 
management  gives.  Sound  health  is  the 
rock  upon  which  a  productive  and  pro¬ 
fitable  dairy  industry  will  always  be 
based. 

| 

%  —  A.A.  — 

NEW  EDITION  OF 
FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

For  many  years  Feeds  and  Feeding 
has  been  a  standard  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  The  21st  edition 
of  Feeds  and  Feeding  by  F.  B.  Morri¬ 
son  has  recently  been  brought  up  to 
date.  It  is  published  by  the  Morrison 
Publishing  Company,  409  Highland 
Avenue,  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  the 
price  is  $7.00  per  copy  postpaid  when 
cash  accompanies  the  order. 

—  A.A.  — 

Milking  Shorthorn  cattle  arc  a 
branch  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  origi¬ 
nated  in  Northeastern  England  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Tees  River  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  ago.  The  breed  is  dual- 
purpose  in  type  and  function. 
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"W HEN  prices  paid  dairymen  for  milk  this 

fall  went  as  high  as  $5.49  per  hundred¬ 
weight,  the  resulting  benefits  to  farmers  and 
consumers  were  no  surprise  to  the  thousands 
of  members  of  the  cooperatives  affiliated  with 
the  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency,  Inc. 

For  over  ten  years,  working  first  through 
the  Rogers-Alien  law,  and  then  through  the 
Federal-State  Milk  Marketing  Orders,  the 
Bargaining  Agency  has  set  a  standard  for 
orderly  milk  price  negotiation  based  upon  a 
background  of  cooperation  among  the 
greater  number  of  producer-representative 
organizations. 

This  long  record  of  earnest  cooperative 
endeavor  is  now  paying  dividends  to  milk 
consumers.  A  fair  price  to  farmers  assures 
an  adequate  supply  of  nearby  inspected  and 
protected  safe  milk,  halting  a  trend  toward 


dispersal  of  milkshed  dairies  fighting  a  losing 
battle  against  high  production  costs.  New 
York  milkshed  milk  is  a  bargain  today,  as 
always,  in  terms  of  food  value  and  of  safety 
of  the  product  itself. 

This  united  effort  through  representatives 
of  producers'  own  organizations  continues  to 
pay  dividends  to  milkshed  dairymen.  A  fair 
price  enables  the  dairyman  to  meet  high 
sanitation  requirements,  high  costs  of  labor 
and  materials,  and  encourages  young  men 
to  become  dairymen,  thus  providing  for 
future  supplies  of  safe  milk  for  hungry  city 
millions. 

The  seeds  of  this  cooperative  endeavor 
were  sowed  over  ten  years  ago,  and  care¬ 
fully  grown  since.  Dairymen  and  consumers 
are  now  reaping  the  benefits,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  as  further  cooperative  effort  is 
made  through  producer  cooperatives  work¬ 
ing  through 


Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency,  Inc. 

Room  118  Onondaga  Hotel  Syracuse,  Hew  York 
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The  Golden  Horseshoe  contains  one- 
fifth  of  the  nation’s  population — a 
great  market  for  the  animal  agriculture  of  the 
Northeast. 


The  GREAT  market  for  Northeastern  agriculture  lies  in  a 
horseshoe-shaped  strip  running  from  Buffalo  east  through  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  south  through  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey, 
and  west  through  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Approximately 
28-million  people  live  in  this  area,  a  fifth  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Of  these  28-million  people,  only  a  million 
and  three-quarters,  or  about  6  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  farming. 

A  Market  For  Quality  Foods 

The  Golden  Horseshoe  binds  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
Northeast  together.  Converting  grain,  grass  and  other  rough- 
ages  grown  in  this  section  into  high-quality  food  products — 
milk,  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  meals- — is  the  job  of  North¬ 
eastern  agriculture.  It  must  be  done  through  animal  agriculture. 

The  animal  agriculture  of  the  Northeast  provides  the  great 
concentrations  of  population  in  the  Golden  Horseshoe  with  a 
vast  reservoir  of  food  near  at  hand.  The  most  practical  food 
reserve  this  country  can  have  is  the  maximum  number  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  it  can  carry.  In  the  case  of  a  drought  or  a  war, 
we  can  eat  some  of  the  livestock  and  release  for  human  con- 
sumption  the  cereal  the  livestock  was  eating. 

For  the  benefit  of  both  farmers  and  consumers,  we  must  have 
governmental  policies  which  make  for  high  national  income, 
high  employment  and  fair  returns  to  farmers  so  large  numbers 
of  folks  can  eat  these  vital  foods  in  healthful  quantities;  rather 
than  a  policy  that  will  lead  to  restriction  of  production,  hard 
times  on  the  farm  and  a  poor  diet  for  the  people. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  ROARD 
OF  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 


REASON  ENOUGH 

to- 


By  MRS.  ELIZABETH  MYERS 
Farm  Housewife,  Cato,  New  York 


HE  responsibility  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  farmers’  problems  by 
the  general  public  rests  on 
the  farmers  themselves,  in¬ 
dividually  and  through  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  That  our  publicity  is  and  has 
been  poor  seems  to  me  quite  evident. 

Almost  daily,  our  local  news  com¬ 
mentator  on  a  farm  program  commis¬ 
erates  with  his  listeners  on  a  one  cent 
raise  in  the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk 
or  tells  them  with  great  rejoicing  that 
he  has  good  news  for  them — the  price 
of  butter  has  gone  down!  He  hasn’t 
the  faintest  idea  what  the  ups  and 
downs  in  the  price  of  milk  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts  mean  to  the 
farmers  who  milk 
cows  for  a  living. 

He  doesn’t  realize 
that  the  only  way  a 
dairy  farmer  can 
raise  his  wages  is  by 
increasing  the  price 
of  milk  and  that 
when  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  going 
up,  the  increased 
milk  price  must  cov¬ 
er  these  increased 
costs  before  the  far¬ 
mer  benefits  at  all. 

City  people  tend  to 
forget  that  farmers 
are  consumers,  too, 
and  need  higher 
wages  to  cover  their 
own  higher  living 
costs. 

Few  newspapers 
have  even  one  re¬ 
porter  who  has  a 
farm  background, 
and  so  every  day 
you  find  misleading 
headlines  and  news  items  reflecting  dis¬ 
torted  views  of  farming  conditions. 
When  an  article  states  that  the  dairy 
industry  realized  $3,500,000,000  on  its 
investment,  it  fails  to  tell  the  reader 
that  the  figure  is  gross  income  and 
amounts  to  about  2%  net.  News  items 
are  continually  slanted  to  convince  the. 
general  reader  that  the  farmer  is  just 
rolling  in  wealth. 

For  many  years  farmers  and  farm 
groups  have  protested  against  the  milk 
marketing  Administrator’s  report.  It 
quite  deliberately  compares  the  current 
month’s  price  with  some  former  price 
that  Was  lower  and  so  leaves  consum¬ 
ers  with  the  impression  that  farm  in¬ 
come  grows  larger  each  month. 

Some  newspaper  editors  are  very 
fair  on  farm  matters  that  are  called 
to  their  attention.  Bob  Voorhees  of  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  has  tried  hard 
to  give  accurate  facts  to  his  readers. 
On  October  30,  he  had  a  short  editorial 
headed  “Reason  for  High  Food  Costs” 
and  explained  that  one  reason  was  the 
high  cost  of  farm  labor — that  it  had 
tripled  since  pre-war  days.  He  didn’t 
go  far  enough,  for  the  farm  labor  figure 
that  he  was  quoting  was  for  hired 
labor. 

What’s  The  ’’Net”? 

The  farmer  himself  is  entitled  to 
wages,  and  the  hourly  wages  of  farm 
owners  are  distressingly  low  when 
compared  with  hourly  wages  in  indus¬ 
try.  In  addition  to  wages,  a  farm  owner 
is  entitled  to  a  return  on  his  invest¬ 
ment.  The  October  issue  of  many  mag¬ 
azines  carried  an  advertisement  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads 
stating  that  it  takes  an  investment  of 
$20,265  to  keep  a  man  working  on  the 


,  railroad.  I  find  that  the  same  figure 
works  out  very  accurately  for  the  dairy 
farms  in  this  section.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  farm,  the  farmer  himself  must 
find  the  capital  and  take  the  risks.  He 
has  no  stockholders  to  back  him  up  and 
absorb  losses  as  has  the  railroad. 

Even  the  comic  strips  show  a  great 
lack  of  farm  knowledge.  It  isn’t  just 
the  pictures  that  show  cows  milked  on 
the  wrong  side  and  farm  machines  mis¬ 
named.  Last  Sunday’s  “Mutt  &  Jeff” 
showed  Jeff  in  the  first  panel  milking 
a  cow  and,  in  the  next  panel,  he  was 
delivering  the  bottled  milk  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  She  then  complained  that  the 
milk  was  sour,  so  Mutt  stood  the  cow 
in  the  river  to  cool 
the  milk.  That  was 
a  joke,  of  course,  but 
how  many  readers 
who  laughed  at  it 
had  any  idea  of  the 
expensive  operations 
through  which  the 
milk  had  to  pass  be. 
tween  the  first  and 
second  panel  —  be¬ 
tween  the  time  a 
cow  is  milked  and 
the  time  the  bottled, 
cooled  and  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk  reaches  the 
consumer?  It  raises 
the  question,  “How 
much  of  the  price  of 
a  quart  of  milk  is  a 
labor  cost  and  how 
much  of  it  is  the 
farmer’s  labor?” 

We  have  many 
fine  farm  magazines 
but  too  little  of  their 
material  gets  to  the 
city  reader.  Many  of 
our  general  maga¬ 
zines  entirely  ignore  the  farm  popu¬ 
lation.  “Time”  magazine  seldom  men¬ 
tions  food  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  those  employed  in  the 
United  States  either  produce  or  process 
food.  Under  a  sub-title,  “The  Happy 
Farmer,”  it  quoted  the  high  price  of 
butter,  beef  and  eggs.  But  it  didn’t 
mention  the  price  of  shoes,  sheets,  fur¬ 
niture  or  autos,  or  what  the  food  pro¬ 
ducer  was  paying  for  feed,  machinery, 
labor  and  taxes! 

“Life”  magazine  took  occasion  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  to  come  out  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  calling  the  farmers  “profiteers.” 
Last  fall  it  printed  a  chart  comparing 
farmers,  factory  workers,  white-collar 
workers  and  investors.  The  figures 
given  showed  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  1947  over  1939  of  each  group. 
The  picture  of  the  farmer  was  much 
larger  than  the  others  and  gave  the 
reader  the  idea  that  the  farmer  was  the 
big  hog  and  had  profited  the  most 
since  1939.  The  comparison  was  made 
on  a  percentage  instead  of  a  dollar  and 
cents  basis  and  so  was  entirely  mis¬ 
leading. 

One  trade  journal  is  currently  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  articles  on  “Tax 
Equality”  and  is  trying  to  convince  its 
readers  that  farm  co-ops  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  exemption  from  the  Federal 
income  tax.  The  writer  of  the  articles 
is  not  too  well  informed  and  does  a 
good  deal  of  smearing  instead  of  pre¬ 
senting  facts.  A  deliberate  “smearing” 
of  all  farm  co-ops,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  very  short-sighted  policy  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  concerns  that  sell  farm 
equipment  and  supplies  need  their 
farmer  customers— they  have  no  others 
- — and  they  need  them  in  a  sufficiently 
(Continued  on  Page  2\ \) 


Farm  Income  Sag 
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Federal  Experts  Think 
Super- Prosperity  of 
Farmers  Is  Past  Peak 

Cash  Receipts  ^Leveling  Off; 
Costs  Rise;  Expect  First 
Slump  in  Net  Income  in  ’48 

But  Intake  Is  Still  Mammoth 


Taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  headline 
above  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  kind  of  publicity  that  makes 
farmers  gnash  their  teeth. \The  facts 
which  followed  the  heading  were 
authentic  but  the  inferences  which 
the  average  reader  would  draw 
from  them  are  a  disservice  both  to 
farmers  and  to  consumers. 


ABOUT  THIS  WORD 


•  •  • 


Cooperation 

Cooperation  is  a  mighty  pretty  —  and  much  abused  —  word. 

Just  as  everybody  is  “agin”  sin,  so  everybody  is  “for”  cooperation 
■ —  or  so  they  say. 

But  in  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  field  cooperation  has  to  be 
more  than  a  high-sounding  word.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  require¬ 
ments  for  industry  stability  and  prosperity. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  agriculture  we  are 
dealing  with  perishable  products. 

Production  and  processing  and  distribution  of  food  are  not  sepa¬ 
rate  businesses,  but  inseparable  and  interdependent  parts  of  the  overall 
job  of  feeding  America. 

When  a  refrigerator  or  an  automobile  or  a  radio  comes  off  the 
assembly  line  it  is  completed.  It  remains  unchanged  until  it  eventually 
reaches  the  consumer’s  hands. 

But  the  production  of  a  tomato  doesn’t  end  when  it  is  picked  from 
the  vine.  It  can  keep  changing  all  along  the  distribution  route. 

The  quality  of  every  perishable  farm  product,  and  the  consumer 
acceptance  it  enjoys,  depends  upon  the  treatment  it  gets  from  a  whole 
lot  of  people  from  the  moment  the  soil  is  prepared  to  receive  the  seed 
until  it  finally  reaches  the  housewife’s  kitchen. 

Has  the  grower  produced  the  finest  quality  food,  of  preferred 
variety,  properly  graded  and  packed,  in  the  least  costly 
fashion ? 

Have  the  transportation  agencies  rushed  the  food  direct  to 
its  destination  without  loss  of  quality  or  appearance?  • 

Have  the  distributors  cut  marketing  costs,  ivaste,  and  spoil¬ 
age  to  a  minimum  ?  And  have  they  helped  stimulate  demand 
for  their  products  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  determine  which  commodity  the 
housewife  will  buy,  the  quantity,  and  how  much  she  willjpay. 

Obviously  neither  grower  nor  distributor  can  find  the  right  an¬ 
swers  alone.  It  is  only  when  all  the  people  involved  in  the  job  of  feeding 
America  work  together  —  practice  real  cooperation  —  that  we  can  hope 
to  build  sound,  enduring  markets  for  farm  products. 


Atlantic  Commission  Company 

affiliate  of 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  C  o  m  p  a  n  y 
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More  and  Better 
Fertilizer  Coming 


RECOGNIZING  that  the  most  tangi¬ 
ble  evidence  of  cooperation  with 
farmers  is  to  provide  them  with  essen¬ 
tial  grades  and  amounts  of  plant  foods, 
the  fertilizer  industry  has  launched  up¬ 
on  an  expansion  program  which  soon 
will  carry  production  to  even  greater 
records. 

But  new  records  of  production  are 
not  just  a  goal  for  the  future.  Fertilizer 

output  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  the 
prewar  average  of 
about  7,500,000 
tons  annually  to 
about  19,000,000 
tons  and  still  is 
climbing. 

With  the  phen¬ 
omenal  increase  in 
plant  food  tonnage 
have  come  com¬ 
parable  expansions 
of  services.  New 
plants  have  been 
built  in  compara¬ 
tively  new  areas  of  consumption;  ex¬ 
pansions  have  been  made  in  present 
factories  serving  farmers;  great  in¬ 
vestments  in  personnel  and  machinery 
have  been  made  in  the  hope  that  de¬ 
mands  will  continue  to  justify  the  in¬ 
vestments. 

Great  advances  in  both  agriculture 
and  the  fertilizer  industry  are  -  made 
possible  under  a  system  of  private  en¬ 
terprise.  The  fertilizer  industry  realizes 
its  obligations  to  make  the  system  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  its  customers  —  the 
farmers. 

But  despite  the  tremendous  expan¬ 


sions  in  plants,  production  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  pioneering  in  technology,  there 
remain  some  farmers  who  cannot  get 
all  the  fertilizer  they  want  just  when 
they  want  it.  The  experience  of  having 
a  demand  greater  than  supply  is  indeed 
new  to  the  industry,  but  an  experience 
that  is  encouraging  as  construction, 
new  plants,  new  machinery  and  new 
technology  are  being  combined  by  far¬ 
sighted  manufacturers  to  meet  all  de¬ 
mands  of  the  future  as  they  have  been 
met  so  abundantly  in  the  past. 

The  fertilizer  industry  is  keeping 
abreast  with  demand  just  as  rapidly 
as  the  essential  materials  for  expansion 
are  permitting. — Clifton  A.  Woodrum, 
President,  American  Plant  Food  Coun¬ 
cil,  Inc. 

—  a.  a.  — 

FERTILIZER  PRODUCTION 
INCREASING 

HE  fertilizer  industry  has  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  years  that  a 
sound  business  can  best  be  built  and 
maintained  by  working  closely  with  the 
agricultural  people  whom  it  serves. 

Evidence  that  the  fertilizer  industry 
has  recognized  its  obligation  to  the 
American  farmer  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts: 

1.  Although  gross  farm  income  and 
consumer  prices  have  risen  at  an  un¬ 
precedented  rate,  the  fertilizer  industry 
has  allowed  only  slight  increases  in  fer¬ 
tilizer  prices. 

2.  In  recent  years  the  industry  has 
doubled  its  production  of  fertilizer  to 
meet  the  increased  demand;  this  has 


been  done  despite  labor  and  material 
shortages  and  other  limitations  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war.  Unfortunately,  all  fer¬ 
tilizer  needs  could  not  be  met  in  the 
last  few  years  because  of  unbreakable 
bottlenecks  at  home  and  fertilizer  ship¬ 
ments  abroad,  but  ^he  industry  did  pro¬ 
duce  105  per  cent  more  tonnage  in 
1947  than  during  the  1935-1939  period; 
fertilizer  plants  either  planned  or  under 
construction  will  place  our  industry  in 
a  position  to  meet  the  demand. 

3.  The  industry  is  producing  higher- 
quality  fertilizers  than  ever  before.  Ac¬ 
tive  plant-food  content  of  fertilizers 
now  averages  21  per  cent  as  compared 
to  an  average  of  19  per  cent  in  the 
1935-1939  period.  Plant-food  content  of 
fertilizers  in  1946  was  over  50  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1920. 

4.  The  industry  is  continually  con¬ 
ducting  research  on  ways  and  means  of 
producing  better  fertilizer  at  less  cost. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above  contribu¬ 
tions,  members  of  the  industry  have 
established  and  supported  The  National 
Fertilizer  Association  which  is  foster¬ 
ing  soil  improvement,  encouraging  ag¬ 
ricultural  research,  conducting  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  and  promoting  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  production  and  utilization 
of  fertilizers. 

The  importance  of  the  fertilizer  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  farmer  is  illustrated  in 
the  fact  that  20  per  cent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer’s  output  is  due  to  the  ferti¬ 
lizers  which  he  uses.  Without  fertilizer, 
fifty  million  acres  of  additional  farm 
land  and  an  extra  billion  dollars  of 
labor  and  machinery  would  be  required 
to  produce  the  crops  now  grown  on 
American  farms.  The  farmer  has  found 
that  money  spent  for  fertilizer  is  his 
soundest  investment.  On  an  average  he 
receives  about  seven  dollars  return  for 
each  dollar  invested  in  fertilizer  at  cur¬ 
rent  farm  prices. 

Both  the  fertilizer  industry  and  the 


agricultural  leaders  have  recognized 
that  only  by  working  together  as  a 
team  can  they  produce  and  utilize 
America’s  fertilizers  most  efficiently 
and  thus  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
to  our  Nation.  —  Russell  Coleman, 
President,  The  National  Fertilizer  As¬ 
sociation. 

—  A.  A.  — 

TIIE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
POTASH 

UR  major  problem  is  to  supply  the 
potash  tonnage  demanded  by  the 
farmers  of  North  America  wherewith 
to  fertilize  their  crops  in  accordance 
with  the  scientific  recommendations  of 
their  agricultural  advisers.  These  rec¬ 
ommendations  call  for  high  potash  fer¬ 
tilizer  grades  at  prescribed  rates  of  ap¬ 
plication,  teachings  which  the  farmer 
with  his  present  high  gross  income  is 
now  able  to  put  into  practice. 

The  potash  industry  in  its  deter¬ 
mined  efforts  to  solve  this  problem  of 
supply  has  more  than  tripled  its  output 
since  1938,  from  535,000  tons  of  potash 
salts  in  that  year  to  a  present  produc¬ 
tion  rate  of  2,000,000  tons  in  1948.  This 
expansion  in  tonnage  output  still  goes 
on  with  a  current  expenditure  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  expanding  mining 
and  refining  capacity  as  an  ever-con¬ 
tinuing  contribution  to  the  farmer’s 
problem  of  growing  bigger  crops  of 
high  quality  produce  with  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  and  low-cost  farm  practices  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  use  of  potash  in  scien¬ 
tific  balance  with  other  essential  plant 
foods. — J.  W.  Turrentine,  President. 
The  American  Potash  Institute. 

—  A. A.  — 

Sound  waves  far  beyond  range  of 
human  hearing  may  have  important 
uses  in  agriculture.  Scientists  report 
killing  flies  by  the  waves,  and  also 
noted  changes  in  seedlings  from 
treated  seed. 


Clifton  A.  Woodrum 


Scenic  Route  Across  America 


Travelers  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  “Main  Street  of  the  Northwest,” 
thrill  to  the  grandeur  of  28  majestic  mountain  ranges  and  more  than 
1400  miles  of  scenic  rivers  between  Chicago  and  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 
.  .  .  forests,  lakes,  fertile  farm  lands  and  thriving  cities,  add  variety  and 
interest  to  an  ever-changing  panorama. 

NEXT  TIME  -  GO  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  -  SEE  MORE  OF  AMERICA! 


1000  MILES  OF  RUGGED  MOUNTAIN  BEAUTY  ALONG  THE  MAIN  LINE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Mount  Rainier,  called  "The  Mountain  that  was  God"  by 
the  Indians,  rises  14,408  feet  above  sea  level,  dominating 
the  Puget  Sound  country.  It  can  be  seen  from  Northern 
Pacific  trains  between  Seattle  and  Portland. 


V.  L.  BeDell,  General  Agent,  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
630  Fifth  Ave.,  Room  534,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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From  Research  to  Feed  Bag 


LIVESTOCK  and  poultry  farming  is 
the  keystone  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture  because  it  not  only  contributes  to 
soil  improvement  but  converts  products 
of  the  soil  into  essential  nutrients  for 
human  nutrition. 

With  service  to  agriculture  as  its 
primary  function 
and  basis  for  exist- 
ance,  the  American 
Feed  Manufactur. 
ers  Association  en¬ 
courages  and  initi¬ 
ates  programs 
through  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  improved 
feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  practices. 
The  feed  industry 
has  utilized  basic 
nutrition  knowl¬ 
edge  made  avail- 

Walter  C.  Berber  ab]e  fey  agricultur_ 

al  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
supplemented  by  findings  of  its  own 
laboratories  and  experimental  farms, 
to  assist  in  the  efficient  and  profitable 
production  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs. 

Farmers  in  the  Northeast  have  long 
been  recognized  for  their  leadership  in 
adopting  improved  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  practices.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  this  leadership  can  be  attributed 
to  the  foresight  of  institutions  like  the 
America, n  Agriculturist  who  are  cham¬ 
pions  of  agricultural  progress. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  all 
work  together  cooperatively  and  fun¬ 
damentally  if  we  are  to  achieve  as  our 
final  goal  a  more  prosperous  and  per¬ 
manent  agriculture.  —  Walter  C. 
Berger,.  President,  American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Association. 

—  A.A.  — 

”(iOOD”  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

ROM  years  of  experience  working 
with  feed  merchants  and  their  farm 
customers,  I  draw  the  happy  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  feeling  of  genuine  confi¬ 
dence,  respect  and  friendship — each  for 
the  other — very  definitely  exists. 
Responsible  for  this  fortunate  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  close  ac¬ 
quaintance  and 
contact  of  the  -two 
groups.  Each  has 
learned  in  the  hard 
school  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  for  both 
farmer  and  mer¬ 
chant  there  must 
be  a  PROFIT. 

Conscious  of  the 
farmer’s  need  for 
profit,  feed  mer¬ 
chants  alerted 
themselves  on  the 
nutritional  needs 
of  livestock  and  effective  feed  manage¬ 
ment  practices.  They  developed  prac¬ 
tical  feed  formulas — they  installed  and 
use  modern  and  painstaking  manufac¬ 
turing  and  mixing  equipment.  They 
safeguard  the  quality  of  feeds  they 
manufacture  and  sell.  The  feed  service 
they  supply  at  farm  levels  properly 
niches  in  with  the  customer’s  livestock 
feeding  program — practically  and  pro¬ 
fitably. 

Farmers  know  the  heavy  capital  in¬ 
vestment  necessary  to  operate  a  feed 
mill  and  store  efficiently;  to  carry  ne¬ 
cessary  inventories  of  grain  and  feeds; 
to  extend  credit  when  needed.  Realizing 
all  this,  they  approve  pricing  policies 
on  feed  that  will  yield  the  suppliers  fair 
profit  margins. 

It  wouldn’t  be  sensible  to  say  that 
the  relationships  between  farmers  and 
feed  merchants  cannot  Ije  bettered. 
They  can.  On  this  objective,  I  would 
like  to  advance  the  suggestion  that  one 
of  the  best  things  that  can  happen  to 
any  agricultural  community  is  a  twice 
a  year  get-together  of  farm  people 
with  feed  and  farm  supply  merchants. 
Such  meetings  will  develop  greater 


pride  on  the  contribution  both  farmers 
and  merchants  make  to  their  commun¬ 
ity  progress  and  prosperity,  plus  ex¬ 
panding  the  disposition  of  each  group 
to  pull  together  as  a  team  for  the  good 
of  our  general  economy. — Austin  W. 
Carpenter,  Executive  Director ,  Eastern 
Federation  of  Feed  Merchants,  Iy,c. 

—  A.A.  — 

PLENTY  OF  PEST 
KILLERS 

COOPERATION  between  agriculture 
and  the  insecticide  and  fungicide  in¬ 
dustry  is  a  major  factor  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  pest  control  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  eminence  in  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber.  The  important  place  earned 
by  pest  and  weed  control  in  the  1948 
National  Food  and  Feed  Conservation 

Program  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  vital 
role  our  industry 
plays  in  bringing 
heightened  effi¬ 
ciency  to  American 
farms. 

That  industry 
did  its  part  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials  is 
seen  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  no 
important  crop 
area  in  the  nation 
that  !did  not  have  access  to  plentiful 
supplies  of  chemicals  during  the  past 
season. 

There  is  perhaps  no  industry  serv¬ 
ing  agriculture  that  has  made  more 
progress  in  the  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  products  than  our  pesti¬ 
cide  manufacturers  have  made  in  the 
past  decade.  Farmers  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  list  of  new  agricul¬ 
tural  chemicals  —  the  organic  insecti¬ 
cides,  the  selective  weed-killers,  the 
soil  fumigants,  the  seed  disinfectants 
and  the  plant  hormones. 

So  it  is  that  the  intensive  research 
which  began  in  the  late  thirties  and  is 
still  continuing  has  resulted  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  numerous  new  products  that 
are  revolutionizing  agriculture.  Weed 
control,  for  example,  is  already  elimi¬ 
nating  the  tedious,  expensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  corn  and  small  grains,  thus 
bringing  a  better  way  of  life  to  the 
farm. 

It’s  significant  that  these  advance¬ 
ments  have  been  made  within  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  Per¬ 
haps  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
our  agricultural  chemical  industry  is 
prepared  for  the  further  development 
of  new  products,  new  uses  and  new 
benefits  for  agriculture  so  long  as  en¬ 
terprise  is  not  unduly  hampered. 

Harmony  Is  Vital 

✓ 

Hand-in-hand  with  the  creation  of 
tangible  benefits,  the  pesticide  indus¬ 
try  has  endeavored  to  develop  basic 
understanding  and  cooperation  among 
all  groups — not  among  this  industry, 
its  dealers,  federal  and  state  workers, 
and  its  farmer-customers,  but  also 
among  allied  industries  such  as  food 
processors,  petroleum,  grocers  and  trade 
associations  in  general.  Through  our 
Agricultural  Insecticide  and  Fungicide 
Association,  this  industry  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  keep  business  and  farm  leaders, 
scientists  and  legislators  informed  of 
the  interdependence  of  agriculture  and 
industry.  The  American  Agriculturist, 
along  with  other  progressive  farm 
papers,  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
enlightened  efforts  through  the  years 
to  bring  agriculture  and  industry  to¬ 
gether  in  the  harmony  so  vital  to  them 
both. 

Our  industry  will  continue  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  agriculture  that  mutual  effort 
and  cooperation  mean  prosperity  for 
all. — L.  S.  Hitciiner,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  Agricultural  Insecticide  and  Fun¬ 
gicide  Association. 


Austin  W.  Carpenter 


OUR  SALES  INCOME  during  the 
20th  year  rose  to  a  new  high, 
$458,473,576.  What  happened  to 
all  this  money?  Most  of  it — 
$389,628,821,  or  85% — was  paid 
for  raw  materials,  supplies  and 
services.  The  larger  part  went  for 
farm  products.  Another  large  share 
—$42,166,799,  or  9% — went  to 
our  12,000  employees.  Company 
profits,  once  again,  were  less  than 
Si  on  each  dollar  of  sales.  We  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  the  complete 
annual  report.  Address  General 
Mills,  Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota. 
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Vou  grow  Bigger  Crops 


One  of  the  first  steps  toward  a  balanced  farming  program  is  to  stop 
soil-wasting  erosion.  When  you  save  the  soil  you  raise  the  value  of 
your  land  and  produce  bigger  yields  at  lower  production  cost. 

Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers  are  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  balanced  farm  program,  too. 
Armour’s  help  maintain  and  increase  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  while  producing  more  abundant  yields 
that  pay  extra  profits.  This  spring,  feed  your 
crops  the  finest  fertilizer  that  over  half-a- 
century  of  experience  can  produce. 

Be  sure  to  place  your  order  early  for 
Armour’s  .  .  .  fertilizer  materials  are  still  in 
short  supply. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  N  OTH- 
ING!  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Senl  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  201-B  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


WORKvWITH  COMFORT 


Only  Comfort  Cover  gives  you  higher,  wider 
windshield  that  protects  you  from  the  sides  as 
well  as  the  front;  and  the  adjustable  rear  ex¬ 
tensions  that  can  be  closed  tightly  around  you 
add  up  to  real  comfort  these  cold  days.  They 

_ _ v  are  custom- 

made  for  your 
tractor.  See  the 
new  Comfort 
Cover  at  your 
supply  store, 
implement  deal¬ 
er’s  —  or  write ; 


Engine  heat 
keeps  you 
warm  in 
spite  of  rain, 
snow  or  sleet  I 


Manufactured  by 

COMFORT  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


Bearing  Distributors  Co 


1919  E  BALTIMORE  KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 


•  Wounds  made  by 
Tiffany  Pruners  tend  to  “heal” 
properly  because:  the  thin  cutting  blade 
slices  the  limb  .  .  .  cuts  straight  and  clean 
.  .  .  does  not  split  the  bark  or  leave 
jagged  edges  .  .  .  reduces  the  danger  of 
rotting. 


You  can  prune  quicker  with  Tiffany 
Pruners,  too.  Due  to  the  scientific  shape  of 
the  hooked  anvil  and  the  correct  curve  of 
the  blade,  the  limb  is  gripped  without 
bruising  ...  no  slipping,  no  wasted  motion. 
Narrow  jaws  and  slim  points  enable  you  to 
get  into  tight  places  easily  and  quickly  .  .  . 
there  are  no  projections  to  snag  nearby 
twigs  and  branches. 


Tiffany  Pruners  are  available  at 
regular  supply  houses.  Additional  in¬ 
formation  and  prices  sent  on  request. 


BUCKINGHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
45-47  Travis  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


UNADILLA 
•  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


/t%OUVtd  t&C  By  KENNETH  FLOYD 

VEGETABLE  COUNTER 


Working  With  Retailers 

ITH  OUR  product  standard¬ 
ized  for  quality  and  con¬ 
tainer;  branded,  and  ready 
for  customer  approval,  we 
need  topnotch  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  to  insure  regular  movement 
in  volume.  Growers,  generally,  arc  apt 
to  feel  that  retailing  practice  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  field  and  does  not  immediately 
concern  them.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  growers’  responsibility  continues 
until  the  product  reaches  the  point  of 
consumption. 

Good  retail  merchandising,  which  is 
a  combination  of  location,  display,  ad¬ 
vertising,  initiative,  and  proper  pricing, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  order 
to  move  produce  profitably  at  a  fast 
rate,  many  growers  now  tie  up  with  the 
best  merchandisers  available. 

Take,  for  example,  our  own  opera¬ 
tion  at  Bullard  Orchards,  Schuylerville, 
N.  Y.,  where  we  have  several  hundred 
acres  of  fresh  market  produce:  mostly 
cabbage,  strawberries,  snap  beans, 
sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  melons,  peppers, 
cucumbers,  and  potatoes.  Our  problem 
is  the  daily  movement  of  fairly  good 
quantities  of  this  produce  into  the 
hands  of  consumers  in  such  a  manner 
that  repeat  business  is  assured. 

Fresh  and  Guaranteed 

One  solution  that  we  worked  out  was 
store  deliveries  to  chain  supermarkets. 
After  several  meetings  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  one  of  the  large  chains,  an 
agreement  was  reached  on  sweet  com. 
We  agreed  to  make  daily  deliveries  of 
corn,  freshly  picked,  graded  and  iced, 
to  all  supermarkets  in  a  certain  area 
according  to  orders  given  the  previous 
day.  We  guaranteed  the  quality  and  re¬ 
placed  all  unsatisfactory  ears.  In  re¬ 
turn,  the  supermarkets  agreed  to  fea¬ 
ture  our  corn  on  a  special  display  table 
under  our  brand  name.  They  agreed  to 
advertise  our  produce  and  brand,  to 
take  only  a  reasonable  markup,  and  to 


maintain  quality  through  refrigerated 
tables  and  continual  freshening  up  of 
the  display. 

On  the  whole,  this  arrangement 
worked  out  very  satisfactorily  and  was 
expanded  to  include  most  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  we  grew.  There  were  many  prob¬ 
lems;  the  daily  harvesting  of  many 
kinds  of  produce,  grading,  packaging, 
loading  against  orders,  getting  trucks 
off  on  time,  accounting,  etc.,  all  made 
for  long  days  and  close  application  to 
business. 

What  Price? 

One  difficulty  was  pricing  according 
to  the  market  and  in  terms  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  services  we  were  giving.  Chain 
store  managers  are  under  pressure  to 
show  a  profit  on  the  operation,  which 
requires  volume  and  the  best  markup 
they  can  get  in  terms  of  their  compe¬ 
tition  from  other  stores.  Our  competi¬ 
tion  was  growers  offering  produce  of 
varying  quality  and  weight  at  lower 
prices.  Buyers,  constantly  searching  for 
better  quality  or  lower  prices,  or  both, 
sometimes  change  overnight  to  an¬ 
other  supplier  and  leave  you  with  a  lot 
of  perishable  produce  to  he  moved. 
When  suppliers  are  at  their  peak,  this 
situation  makes  quite  a  scramble. 

As  I  said  before,  generally  the  deal 
was  satisfactory,  and  I  believe  this 
was  so  because  the  elements  of  good 
marketing  were  present.  The  grower 
guaranteed  his  stuff  and  his  representa¬ 
tives  were  on  hand  daily  to  make  ad¬ 
justments  if  needed.  The  retailer  was 
put  on  his  mettle  to  move  the  produce 
and  he  sold  with  more  assurance  be¬ 
cause  of  the  guarantee.  Consumers 
knew  the  source  of  supply  and  public 
relations  were  good. 

The  trend  in  vegetable  production  is 
to  larger  operations — mass  production. 
Such  operations  require  mass  merchan¬ 
dising  on  the  highest  possible  plane. 
The  example  given  is  only  a  small 
start  in  what  we  hope  is  the  right  di¬ 
rection. 


REASON  ENOUGH  TO  -•CUSS’ 
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prosperous  condition  to  be  able  to  buy 
at  the  present  very  high  prices. 

The  scarcity  of  meat  and  its  result¬ 
ant  high  price  is  another  story  that 
needs  to  be  told.  Only  a  year  ago  with 
a  short  corn  crop  but  a  big  wheat  sur¬ 
plus,  all  government  planners,  all  pub¬ 
licity  and  apparently  all  public  opinion 
said,  “Don’t  feed  wheat  to  cattle  and 
hogs.  Send  it  to  the  hungry  people  of 
Europe.”  So  the  American  farmer  did 
that  and  reduced  his  livestock  in  line 
with  the  amount  of  feed  available.  Now 
we  have  a  big  corn  crop  as  well  as  a 
good  wheat  crop,  but  we  are  short  of 
cattle  and  hogs;  and  so,  for  this  year 
at  least,  meat  will  be  scarce  and  high 
priced. 

Part  of  the  incorrect  picture  which 
the  general  public  has  of  the  farmer 
and  his  problems  is  due  to  deliberate 
and  malicious  propaganda,  but  much 
of  it  is  due  to  ignorance.  We  need  more 
speakers  and  writers  with  farm  back¬ 
grounds,  farm  interests  and  proper 
training  who  will  give  city  people  the 
facts. 

The  Steel  Institute  has  done  some 
good  advertising  directing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  farmers  to  the  importance  of 
steel  on  the  farm.  Farm  organizations 
would  do  well  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  what  it  owes  the  farmer. 
Our  great  industrial  expansion  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  an 
abundant  food  supply,  nor  would  World 


War  II  have  been  won  without  it. 

“Pathfinder”  under  Graham  Patter¬ 
son  presents  accurate  farm  pictures  to 
its  readers.  The  farm  magazines  and 
the  FM  radio  coverage  are  doing  a 
good  job  of  getting  facts  to  some  city 
dwellers,  too.  We  have  made  a  start, 
but  we  are  slow.  We  have  a  big  job 
ahead  of  us  in  educating  the  public, 
but  education  in  the  Army  was  greatly 
speeded  up  by  new  methods  of  presen¬ 
tation.  We  can  do  it,  too;  it’s  time  we 
got  over  the  idea  that  an  educational 
program  is  of  necessity  a  slow  pro¬ 
gram! 
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Winter  Tractor  Care 
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'Paul  7R' 


INTER  use  of  the  tractor 
falls  into  two  classes.  Some 
tractors  are  used  for 
spreading  manure,  cutting 
wood,  ditching  or  other 
light  work.  They  must  do  this  light 
work  without  the  inconvenience  of  hard 
starting  and  the  rapid  wear  that  often 
accompanies  winter  tractor  operation. 
Other  tractors  are  not  needed  during 
the  winter  and  they  should  be  prepared 
for  storage.  Merely  running  the  tractor 
under  a  shed  is  not  adequate  storage. 
It  must  be  protected  from  rust,  cor¬ 
rosion  and  damage  from  freezing. 

Winter  Operation 

Often,  tractors  are  not  used  enough 
each  day  to  get  them  thoroughly 
warmed  up.  This  leads  to  condensation 
of  moisture  in  the  crank  case  and  in 
the  fuel  tank.  Moisture  in  the  fuel  tank 
results  in  water  in  the  fuel  pump  or 
in  the  carburetor  and  subsequent  start¬ 
ing  difficulties. 

This  trouble  can  be  avoided  by  filling 
the  tank  just  after  the  tractor  has  been 
used,  while  it  is  still  warm.  When  air 
enters  the  open  space  above  the  gaso¬ 
line  in  a  partly  filled  cold  tank,  the 
moisture  condenses  and  water  is 
formed.  The  water  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  where  it  can  get  into  the 
fuel  line  and  cause  trouble.  Occasional 
draining  of  the  fuel  tank  to  draw  off 
the  accumulated  water  can  also  pre¬ 
vent  moisture  getting  into  the  fuel  line 
to  freeze  and  cause  trouble. 

Gasoline  is  recommended  for  winter 
use  because  it  vaporizes  more  readily 
than  the  less  refined  distillates  (tractor 
fuel  oils),  and  therefore  is  an  aid  in 
quick  starting. 

Use  Winter  Lubricants 

The  tractor  that  is  used  for  light 
winter  work  must  have  lighter  oil  in 
the  crank  case  and  lighter  gear  lubri¬ 
cants  than  were  used  for  summer  op¬ 
eration.  Lighter  oil  permits  easier 
starting  and  more  rapid  flow  to  the 
bearings  and  to  the  pistons  when  the 
motor  is  started.  With  intermittent  op¬ 
eration,  sludge  and  moisture  are  likely 
to  collect  in  the  crankcase.  Therefore, 
it  is  important  to  follow  closely  the 
manufacturer’s  recommendations  for 
winter  oil  change. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  open  the  drain 
plug  in  the  bottom  of  the  crankcase 
every  few  days  and  drain  off  any  con¬ 
densed  moisture  that  may  have  col¬ 
lected  under  the  oil.  This  must  be  done 
after  the  tractor  has  stood  idle  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  but  before  the  moisture  has 
had  a  chance  to  freeze.  Lighter  gear 
lubricants  that  will  flow  freely  around 
the  gears  and  into  the  bearings  must 
also  be  used.  Grease  that  is  too  heavy 
for  winter  operation  will  “channel”  at 


"Did  y'ever  have  one  of  those  days 
not  a  single  thing  goes  right?" 


the  gears  and  be  too  stiff  to  flow  into 
the  bearings.  The  tractor  operator’s 
manual  recommends  the  correct  lubri¬ 
cants  for  winter  use. 

The  Cooling  System 

Before  anti-freeze  is  put  into  the 
cooling  system,  gaskets,  radiator  hose, 
hose  clamps  and  water  pump  should 
be  inspected  for  leaks,  faulty  parts  re¬ 
placed  and  hose  clamps  tightened. 
Either  alcohol  or  permanent  anti-freeze 
is  satisfactory,  but  the  two  cannot  be 
mixed.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  one  or 
the  other  should  be  used  to  protect  the 
cooling  system  to  well  below  the  lowest 
expected  temperature.  DO  NOT  USE 
CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  SOLUTION  IN 
THE  COOLING  SYSTEM,  as  it  may 
permanently  damage  the  radiator  or 
the  engine  block.  Calcium  chloride  so¬ 
lution  is  recommended  for  protecting 
water-filled  tires  from  freezing.  The 
correct  solution  is  specified  in  the  trac¬ 
tor  operator’s  manual. 

Cheek  Ignition  System 

The  motor  will  start  easier  if  the 
ignition  system  is  in  good  condition. 
The  spark  plug  wires  and  the  distribu¬ 
tor  cap  must  be  clean  so  that  the  high 
tension  current  does  not  leak  away 
from  the  phigs.  If  the  high  tension 
wires  have  broken  insulation,  they 
should  be  replaced  before  cold  weather 
makes  starting  a  problem.  Any  spark 
plugs  that  have  broken  insulators  must 
be  replaced  and  all  of  the  plugs  should 
be  cleaned  and  regapped  to  the  correct 
clearance.  The  magneto  points  may 
need  to  be  replaced  or  to  be  dressed 
with  a  magneto  point  stone  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  correct  clearance. 

Winter  Storage 

The  tractor  that  is  not  used  during 
the  winter  must  be  prepared  for  stor¬ 
age  so  that  the  rubber  parts  will  not 
deteriorate,  metal  parts  will  not  rust 
or  corrode,  and  the  engine  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  will  not  be  damaged  by  freezing. 
^There  are  several  definite  steps  to  prep¬ 
aration  for  winter  storage: 

1.  Put  the  tractor  under  cover  and 
jack  up  the  wheels  to  remove  the 
weight  from  the  rubber  tires. 

2.  Drain  the  old  crankcase  oil  out 
while  the  motor  is  warm  and  refill 
the  crankcase  with  fresh  oil.  Run  the 
motor  a  few  minutes  to  circulate  the 
fresh  oil  through  the  bearings  and 
around  the  piston  rings.  After  the 
motor  has  cooled,  remove  the  spark 
plugs  and  pour  a  small  amount  of 
motor  oil  through  the  spark  plug 
holes.  If  the  motor  is  turned  over  sev¬ 
eral  times,  the  oil  will  coat  the  upper 
part  of  the  pistons,  piston  rings  and 
valves  and  will  be  a  protection  against 
rust  until  the  tractor  is  used  again. 

3.  Drain  the  transmission  and  differ¬ 
ential  gear  cases  and  then  flush  them 
out  to  remove  dirt  and  condensed  mois¬ 
ture.  Then  fill  them  with  fresh  lubri¬ 
cant  and  rotate  the  gears  to  coat  them 
with  a  protective  covering  of  lubricant. 

4.  Drain  the  cooling  system,  flush  it 
out  and  drain  it  again  to  make  sure 
there  is  no  water  remaining  in  it  to 
freeze. 

5.  Drain  the  fuel  tank. 

6.  Drain,  clean  and  refill  the  air 
cleaner  with  fresh  oil.  Oil  filter  ele¬ 
ments  should  be  removed  or  cleaned 
thoroughly. 

7.  Cover  the  ends  of  the  exhaust  and 
crank  breather  pipes  with  paper  bags 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  moist  air. 

8.  On  tractors  equipped  with  storage 
battery  for  self-starting,  the  battery 
should  be  removed  and  stored  where  it 
will  not  freeze.  It  should  be  kept  fully 
charged. 


i  Spiral-rail  rims  use  engine  power  to 
set  rear  wheels  at  the  desired  spac¬ 
ing,  without  jacking  up  tractor. 
Wheels  properly  spaced  for  plow¬ 
ing  give  you  more  effective  power. 

■fr  5-WAY 
HYDRAULIC 
CONTROL 

A  single  touch-control  lever  at 
the  steering  wheel  answers  every 
command  of  tfi'e  operator  in 
controlling  implements. 

•^TWO-CLUTCH 

Power  Control  System 

Tractor  may  be  stopped  and  start¬ 
ed  without  interrupting  power- 
takeoff  or  hydraulic  system. 

17  NEW  FEATURES  Included 

New  light-pressure  foot  brakes; 
hydraulic  shock  absorber  seat; 
easier  steering;  new  low-pitch 
muffler;  AS AE  swinging  drawbar. 


Far  more  than  just  a  new  tractor, 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Model  WD  is 
the  power  plant  for  a  full  line  of 
new  hydraulic  implements. 

The  new  WD  5-WAY  hydraulic 
system  provides  flexible  touch- 
control  of  two  14-inch  or  16-inch 
moldboards  mounted  directly  on 
the  tractor.  The  plow  is  lifted, 
lowered  and  controlled  by  a  hy¬ 
draulic  fingertip  lever  at  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel.  The  WD  hydraulic 
system  also  controls  draft,  acting 
as  a  drawbar  governor  to  balance 
load  with  power.  Above  all,  you 
have  the  steady-governed  power 
to  help  implements  do  their  best 
work. 

The  new  5-WAY  hydraulic  sys¬ 
tem  also  operates  cultivators, 
planters,  listers,  disc  plows  .  .  . 
even  mowers ...  all  Matched  Tools 
for  the  great  new,  more  powerful 
WD  Tractor. 
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Which  represents  the  tops  in  modern,  durable,  and 
efficient  farm  equipment.  Frick  Company  and  Frick 
Dealers  offer  you  farm  labor  saving  machines  such  as 
threshers,  tractors,  corn  huskers,  husker-shredders,  feed 
mills,  pick-up  cutters,  loaders,  sawmills,  power  units, 
and  others. 

Frick  Minneapolis-Moline,  Fox,  Rosenthal,  and  Bear 
Cat  give  you  better,  longer  lasting,  and  more  economical 
farm  equipment. 

In  order  that  you  may  obtain  your  share  of  much 
needed  equipment,  keep  in  touch  with  your  Frick 
Branch  Office  or  Dealer:  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Williams¬ 
port,  Penna.,  among  other  principal  cities. 


MARKS  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


ROSENTHAL  , 


FRICK  COMPANY 

Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist.  10  No.  Cherry  St..  Pough 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  New  KIND 

of  Insurance 

which  combines 

Financial  Security 
for  Your  Family 

gnd 

Retirement  Income 
In  Your  Old  Age ... 


This  new  policy  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  insur¬ 
ance  needs  of  mem  with 
modest  incomes.  Send 
coupon  for  complete  in¬ 
formation. 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


* 


A-T5  I 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  5 
ctpmplete  information  on  your  new  com¬ 
bined  family  protection  and  retirement  I 
income  policy.  | 


Name 


Age..., 


Your  New  Silo— 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 


Plan  a  new  Craine  silo  now.  Plan,  too, 
for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings  —  and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that’s  yours  with  a  handsome,  depend¬ 
able  Craine. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment —  and,  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say  “My  Craine  is  the  best  investment 
I  ever  made!” 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean. 

Craine,  Inc.,  1218  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


1  St.  or  RD 

I  City . 

V _ 


WANTED  TO  BUY  REGISTERED  CALVES 

ALL  AGES,  ALL  BREEDS.  WRITE  DESCRIPTION 
AND  PRICES. 

OHIO  STATE  CATTLE  &  LIVESTOCK  AGENCY 
5G7  Armory  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


(Scant  St*ide4.  in  tfte 

Farm  Equipment  Field 


FARM  PRACTICES  are  continually 
changing.  There  have  been  many 
changes  and  improvements  in  fanning 
practices  and  methods  during  the  past 
century,  but  very  significant  changes 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  de¬ 
cade  or  two  and  there  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  and  significant  changes  in  the  next 
ten  or  twenty  years. 

While  many  of  these  changes  are 
due  to  the  development  of  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  soil  fertility  and  insect  and  plant 
disease  control,  nevertheless  a  very 
important  reason  back  of  the  changes 
is  of  an  engineering  character.  Trac¬ 
tors  on  farms  in  the  United  States 
have  doubled  since  1940.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  farms  in  the  nation  now 
have  electrical  energy.  New  types  of 
animal  shelters  are  being  experimented 
with  and  tried  and  there  are  signifi¬ 
cant  improvements  in  farm  dwellings. 
Measures  for  controlling  soil  and  water 
erosion  and  for  the  conservation  of 
moisture  have  significantly  affected 
the  manner  in  which  farm  work  is  done 
on  many  farms. 

Industry  has  a  very  definite  respon¬ 
sibility  with  respect  to  the  farmer  and 
his  needs.  Electrical  equipment  design¬ 
ed  for  use  in  a  city  home  will  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  fill  the  needs  in  a  farm  home. 
Certain  types  of  building  material  may 
serve  quite  satisfactorily  for  industrial 
construction  or  for  city  dwelling,  but 
may  not  meet  the  requirements  at  all 
for  animal  shelter  in  a  cold  climate 
where  a  good  deal  of  humidity  is  en¬ 
countered. 

The  manufacturer,  interested  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  farmer,  will  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  engineer  and  develop  these 
facilities  so  as  to  meet  the  peculiar 
needs. — A.  J.  SCHWANTES,  President, 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineers. 

-  A. A*  — 

WHEN  FARMERS  PROFIT 
W  E  PROF  IT 

EW  INDUSTRIES  have  a  closer 
contact  with  farmers  and  dairymen 
than  does  the  barn  equipment  industry. 
Our  industry  was  originated  by  farm¬ 
ers.  Pioneers  like  Wm.  Louden,  H.  l.. 
Ferris,  the  Myers  Brothers  and  the 
Gutenkunst  Brothers  were  farmers  or 
small  town  businessmen  who  dealt  with 
farmers.  Later  leaders  such  as  H.  D 
Hudson,  W.  D.  James  and  others  like¬ 
wise  came  from  farm  homes.  These  men 
knew  the  importance  of  labor-saving 
equipment  and  did  something  about  it. 
They  made  it  possible  for  farmers  to 


put  the  heavy  loads  on  wheels,  taking 
a  lot  of  the  back-ache  out  of  dairying. 

The  companies  they  built  are  for  the 
most  part  located  in  small  towns  close 
to  farm  customers  who  drop  into  the 
factory  when  they  want  equipment  or 
repairs.  The  industry  distributes  its 
products  through  small  town  dealers 
who  are  close  to  farmers  and  know 
their  needs.  When  a  farmer  discusses 
his  dairy  cattle  housing  problems  with 
a  representative  of  this  industry,  he  is 
invariably  talking  to  a  practical  per¬ 
son  who  knows  from  experience  what 
the  problem  is. 

Farm  Background 

Most  of  the  development  of  barn 
equipment  has  originated  with  farm 
operators.  Just  as  Wm.  Louden’s  first 
hay  carrier  lightened  the  job  of  mowing 
hay,  so  did  the  litter  carrier,  the  auto¬ 
matic  water  bowls,  the  steel  stanchions 
and  stalls,  and  more  recently  the  gutter 
cleaners,  originate  with  farmers  who 
wanted  to  save  labor  and  increase  farm 
income.  The  fact  that  they  were  initi¬ 
ating  the  use  ot  equipment  that  would 
gain  widespread  approval  of  health  au¬ 
thorities  for  its  sanitary  features  was 
not  a  motivating  factor  at  the  start, 
but  is  today  of  prime  importance  in 
increasing  milk  profits. 

Many  of  the  leaders  in  this  industry 
are  still  very  much  interested  in  farms 
of  their  own.  They  spend  a  lot  of  time 
with  farm  operators  and  thus  take 
first-hand  experiences  to  their  engin¬ 
eering  departments. 

Since  the  future  of  our  industry  is  so 
definitely  allied  to  the  future  of  the 
dairymen,  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
the  close  relationship  and  friendly  un¬ 
derstanding  of  farm  problems  will  ever 
be  allowed  to  weaken. 

Only  as  dairymen  and  farmers  pro¬ 
gress  do  we  progress.  —  W.  Floyd 
Keepers,  Executive  Secretary,  Barn 
Equipment  Association. 

—  A. A. 

INTERESTS  ARE 
CLOSELY  ALLIED 

HE  NEW  YORK  Farm  Equipment 
Dealers  Association  is  a  typical  re¬ 
tail  trade  organization,  entirely  devoted 
to  improving  the  status  of  the  retail 
farm  equipment  industry  and  to  im¬ 
proving  the  relations  between  the  indus¬ 
try  and  their  sole  customer,  the  New 
York  farmer. 

The  future  of  the  retail  equipment 
dealer  and  his  farmer  customer  are  so 
closely  allied  that  neither  can  prosper 
(Continued  on  Page  iflf) 


GRASS  IS  KING 


WE  PARTICULARLY  want  to  sal¬ 
ute  the  Northeastern  American 
dairy  farmer  who  has  done  such  an  out¬ 
standing  production  job  both  during  the 
war  and  post-war.  Who  made  this  pos¬ 
sible?  The  typical  American  team,  no 
one  ball-carrier,  no  particular  coach. 
Research,  industry  and  the  farmer 
have  worked  and  are  working  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder. 

Silo  manufacturers,  individually  and 
through  their  Association,  have  given 
freely  of  their  time  and  experience, 
have  collaborated  with  others  in  need¬ 
ling  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  the  necessary  and 
exhaustive  tests  resulting  in  great 
improvements  in  silo  design  and  rein¬ 
forcing  to  meet  greatly  increased  grass 
silage  pressure  and  other  problems. 
They  have  collaborated  with  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges; 


gathered,  sifted  and  correlated  invalu¬ 
able  factual  data  on  green  forage  stor¬ 
age  by  and  with  the  genial  assistance 
of  innumerable  able  farmers. 

Take  grass  silage,  for  instance.  The 
surface  has  hardly  been  scratched,  yet 
you  point  out  that  grass  silage  is  sav¬ 
ing  $2,400,000  this  year  alone  for  the 
Northeastern  dairymen.  Grassland 
farming  is  a  natural.  Grass  silage — 
practically  unheard  of  a  dozen  years 
ago — is  perhaps  our  greatest  natural 
vitamin  source.  A  premium  for  vitamin 
content  along  with  butter  fat  may  yet 
be  a  measure  for  milk. 

We  are  proud  of  the  .part  the  silo  in¬ 
dustry  has  played  in  the  utilization  of 
grass  in  our  American  economy.  We 
enjoy  working  with  farmers  and  farm 
leaders.  Let’s  continue  to  improve  our 
all-American  team. — Z.  W.  Craine,  Sec¬ 
retary,  National  Association  of  Silo 
Manufacturers. 
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E  HAVE  a  keen  realization 
of  the  great  responsibility 
which  is  ours  in  editing 
and  publishing  American 
Agriculturist.  We  know 
the  importance  of  presenting  to  you 
facts  which  are  accurate  and  impor¬ 
tant,  opinions  which  are  fair  and  sin¬ 
cere,  and  new  ideas  which  are  workable. 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  all  these 
things  and  more.  In  addition  to  them, 
you  expect  and  find  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  wholesome  entertainment, 
such  as  Eastman’s  Chestnuts  and  serial 
stories,  the  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer, 
and  the  humorous  philosophy  of  Ro- 
meyn  Berry. 

tviiarimteed  Advertisements 

We  know,  too,  that  you  like  to  read 
the  advertising  columns.  Through  long 
years  of  experience  you  and  all  of  our 
other  readers  have  learned  that  adver¬ 
tisers  in  “The  Farm  Paper  of  the 
Northeast”  are  fair  and  reliable.  The 
advertising  is  guaranteed.  We  turn 
down  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  ad¬ 
vertising  because  it  does  not  meet  the 
high  standards  which  you  have  asked 
us  to  set. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  staff  of  a 
farm  paper  also  has  a  very  definite 
responsibility  to  its  advertisers  in  pre¬ 
senting  their  ads  so  that  they  will  be 
easy  to  read  and  attractive.  And  we 
have  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
questionable  ads  which  might  be  harm, 
ful  to  our  reputable  advertisers  as  well 
as  to  you. 

Looking  at  the  situation  from  the  ad¬ 
vertiser's  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  is  interested  in  spending  his 
money  for  advertising  in  a  publication 
which  is  highly  regarded  and  thorough, 
ly  read.  With  him,  it’s  a  matter  of  ce¬ 
menting  cordial  relations  with  bona- 
fide  farmers.  He  cannot  exist  without 
business,  and  he  buys  advertising  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  his  product 
to  you. 

Because  we  wanted  to  give  advertis¬ 
ers  the  benefit  of  an  impartial  report 
on  how  well  American  Agriculturist  is 
read,  we  engaged  a  concern,  tops  in 
magazine  research,  to  check  the  facts. 
They  developed  these  facts  through 


personal  visits  to  a  cross-section 
farmers  in  New  York  State. 


of 


■■■■■■■■■ 


Y<mir  Report 

The  first  reports,  in  1946  and  1947, 
showed  that  American  Agriculturist  led 
in  the  field  of  farm  papers.  As  a  fur¬ 
ther  check,  a  similar  study  was  made 
in  1948,  with  a  variation  of  counties. 
You  folks  gave  us  an  even  higher  boost 
in  ’48  than  in  the  previous  years.  We 
appreciate  it!  Here  are  the  results  for 
New  York  State: 

Of  all  farmers  interviewed,  67%  read 
the  American  Agriculturist.  The  three 
farm  papers  next  in  popularity  were 
read  respectively  by  62.6%;  52.2%;  and 
40.9%  of  farmers  interviewed. 

Next,  farmers  were  asked:  “What 
farm  paper  do  you  like  best?”  Your 
answers  tc  this  question  further  em¬ 
phasized  our  responsibility.  Compared 
with  your  second  choice  farm  paper, 
nearly  twice  as  many  of  you  put  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  first. 

Double  Proof 

In  Delaware  County,  New  York,  one 
of  the  biggest  dairy  counties  in  the 
State,  the  extension  service  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
made  a  study  along  similar  lines.  Re¬ 
sults  showed  that  79%  of  the  farm 
families  asked  were  regular  readers  of 
American  Agriculturist.  The  three  oth¬ 
er  papers  next  in  line  showed  percent¬ 
ages  of  68,  60  and  42. 

In  four  independent  checks  a  major¬ 
ity  of  you  have  placed  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  first  among  all  farm  papers. 
We  appreciate  that  confidence  and 
give  you  our  pledge  that  we  will  not 
rest  on  our  oars.  Instead,  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  every  farmer 
in  the  Northeast  will  consider  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  an  indispensable  part 
of  his  farming. 


A  Woman’s  Slant  on  Price  Support 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 


chinery  and  chemicals,  notably  DDT. 
The  price  support  for  potatoes,  then, 
is  out  of  line,  and  the  consumer  is  pay¬ 
ing  for  her  spuds  twice  over,  while  the 
continuing  surplus  is  being  dumped, 
used  for  livestock  feed,  or  carted  off  to 


"  'S'Funny,  but  we  came  through  all 
right  this  morning!'' 


industrial  plants  where  scientists  strug¬ 
gle  to  make  some  use  of  it. 

Undoubtedly  much  good  comes  from 
government  shipping  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  overseas,  but  many  commodi¬ 
ties  (especially  potatoes)  are  not  suit¬ 
able  for  such  shipment.  Mrs.  House¬ 
wife  wishes  sometimes  that  they  could 
be  sold  back  to  her  by  the  government 
at  a  low  price.  Or  she  wonders  if  a 
system  of  direct  compensation  pay¬ 
ments  or  subsidies  to  the  farmer 
wouldn’t  work  just  as  well  for  him  and 
not  cost  her  so  much.  She  figures  that 
if  the  farmer  had  a  direct  subsidy  when 
necessary,  she  would  pay  only  the  taxes 
to  support  the  program  and  would 
benefit  directly  from  lower  prices. 

In  1932  I  bought  potatoes  by  the 
pound  for  a  penny  a  pound.  I  don’t 
want  to  go  back  to  those  days,  but 
neither  do  I  want  to  go  on  paying  both 
artificially  high  prices  and  taxes  for 
price  supports  which  are  out  of  line 
with  supply  and  demand.— Mrs.  Helena 
Stainton ,  Ithaca ,  N.  Y . 


When  took  fa  Quality 


LOOK  FOR  THE 
RED  BALL 
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IN  THE  STORE  AND  ON  THE 
SOLE  OF  THE  SHOE 


Reg.  U.S. 
Pot.  Off.  1901 


You’ll  find  everything  you  want  in  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  for  work  or  play— longer  wear — style — 
fit— comfort  if  you  go  to  the  store  that  displays 
the  Red  Ball  trade-mark.  The  Red  Ball  has 
been  the  symbol  of  honest  values  for  more  than 
50  years.  To  save  your  shoes,  and  keep  healthy 
and  comfortable  get  Ball-Band  at  the  store 
that  displays  the  Red  Ball.  BALL  *  BAND 


^MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  S  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO 
Mishowoko,  Indiono 


BALL-BAND  BOOT— Costs  less  be¬ 
cause  it  wears  longer.  Correct  fit¬ 
ting,  easy  walking  special  BALL- 
BAND  construction. 

Sheboygan  Boot  —  Zero  means  nothing 
if  you  wear  this  boot.  Ankle-hugging 
shearling  cuff!  "Toasty  warm"  fleece 
lining!  Women's  and  junior  sizes, 
white,  black,  brown. 

4-Buckle  Arctic — Correct  fitting, 
flexible,  comfortable  „  .  .  costs 
less  because  it  wears  longer. 


We  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electro  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  make  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electro.  Be  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS  NOW  ! 
ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept,  aa  1 1  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Amazing  Discovery  I  Autoists 
wildover  new  “NO-FOG’ ’  Windshield 
Cleaner.  Simply  glide  over  windshield 
treated  Mitt— at  once  glass  sparkles 
Blnrry  mist,  frost,  sleet,  snow  dis- 
magic.  Stops  fogging.SeMa  like  wild! 
AAPNTQ  Sample  offer  sdnt  im- 
MOtn  I  9  mediately  to  all  who 
send  name  at  once.  A  penny  postal  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY  —just 
your  name ,  KRISTEE  CO.,  1 502  Bar  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Antique  oil  cup  . . __ . $  .25  each 

Krag  rear  sight,  new  _  1.00 

Shot  gun  hippies  . 25 

Mauser  '98  book  . 45 

Flint  pistol  barrel,  6"  rusty . .  .35 

Flints,  assorted  . .  12  for  1.00 

Krag  Rifle,  30/40  used  .  37.50 

Prices  do  not  include  postage.  Articles  shown  in  spe¬ 
cial  circular  for  3c  stamp,  1945  catalog,  308  pages,  over 
2000  illustrations  of  guns,  pistols,  sabers,  helmets, 
medals,  buttons,  etc.,  mailed  in  U.S.  for  one  dollar. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS 

501  Broadway  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  bB-?218  Unadillo,  N.Y. 
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We’re  All  in  the  Same  Boat! 
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stances,  food  would  have  been  higher 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  steadying  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  price  supports. 

Pood  is  high  because  of  conditions 
under  which  it  is  produced.  We  who 
work  the  farms  should  use  every  effort 
to  tell  the  consumer  the  true  facts. 
We’re  not  profiteering.  When  all  our 
costs  are  considered,  it’s  doubtful  if  we 
have  any  more  real  money  than  in 
former  years. 

How  get  these  facts  to  the  consum¬ 
er?  The  farm  organizations  can  use 
space  in  the  press  and  buy  time  on  the 
radio  in  order  to  tell  the  true  farm 
story.  Unless  in  the  near  future  we  all 
understand  the  actual  conditions,  both 
consumers  and  producers  will  suffer. 

— Clifford  Snyder,  Farmer,  Pittstown, 
New  Jersey. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SHOULDER  TO  SHOULDER 

IT  IS  only  natural  that  the  electrical 
manufacturing  industry  should  work 
cooperatively  with  and  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  agriculture. 

A  high  farm  income  means  a  high 
national  income.  Not  only  do  the  two 
go  hand  in  hand,  but  there  is  a  direct 
ratio  between  them.  Whatever  the  to¬ 
tal  national  income  may  be,  the  farm 
cash  income  generally  represents  about 
14  per  cent  of  that  total.  Likewise,  in¬ 
come  from  wages  and  salaries,  retail 
sales  and  other  national  indexes  are 
correlated  with  farm  income.  They  go 
up  or  down  together. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  level  of 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  farmer  today 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  result  of  the 
mechanization  of  farming  operations. 
In  this  continuing  “mechanization  of 
agriculture”,  the  electrification  of  farjn 
choring  equipment  is  of  vital  concern 


to  the  nation's  rural  families.  It  helps 
them  to  increase  their  income,  and  to 
reduce  production  costs.  Also,  it  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  more  leisure  time.  In 
the  home,  electrical  equipment  releases 
farm  women  from  the  performance  of 
many  tedious  household  tasks. 

Today’s  farmers  represent  a  tremen¬ 
dous  market  for  electrical  equipment. 
The  industry  recognizes  this  fact,  as 
well  as  its  responsibility  to  provide 
farm  families  with  the  products  they 
want  and  need  for  a  more  pleasant, 
profitable  and  healthful  way  of  life. 

— RUSSELL  Gingles,  Manager,  NEMA 
Farm  Electrification  Bureau. 

—  A. A.  — 


"TEAM  PLAY” 
COMES  FIRST 


WE  vegetable  growers  are  often  too 
ready  to  blame  the  distributors 
(including  retailers)  when  sales  of  our 
products  are  not  as  active  as  we  would 
like  to  have  them.  In  this  respect  we 
do  not  differ  greatly 
from  other  com¬ 
modity  groups. 

As  I  see  it  produc¬ 
ers  and  distributors 
are  partners  engaged 
together  in  a  most 
important  job:  that 
of  supplying  Mrs. 
Consumer  with  the 
kind  of  food  she 
wants.  As  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  grower  I  have 
learned  from  many 
,  ,  „  years’  experience 

that  it  is  up  to  me  to 
grade  and  pack  my  products  the  way 
the  dealers  who  handle  them  want  them 
and  not  the  way  I  think  they  ought  to 
like  them. 


I  know  how  to  grow  vegetables  at 
least  with  reasonable  success.  Having 
learned  the  hard  way,  I  can  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  that  the  successful  dealer  also 
knows  best  how  to  run  his  business. 
Unfortunately,  all  growers  and  dealers 
do  not  have  the  same  mutual  respect 
for  each  other’s  ability. 

Some  dealers,  fortunately  not  many, 
think  they  could  grow  all  the  different 
kinds  of  vegetables  just  as  good  as 
the  commercial  grower.  Anyone  who 
has  tried  it  of  course  knows  that  most 
city  retailers  would  run  the  risk  of 
starving,  the  first  few  years  at  least,  if 
they  went  out  and  tried  to  grow  vege¬ 
tables  for  a  living. 

Running  a  retail  food  store,  from  my 
observation,  is  not  as  easy  as  it  might 
look  to  some.  Most  of  us  who  have 
been  producers  all  our  lives  would 
probably  starve,  too,  if  we  tried  it. 

It  seems  very  important  to  me  that 
we  growers  spend  more  time  trying  to 
help  our  distributors  do  a  good  job  and 
less  time  complaining  about  the  high 
cost  of  distribution.  There  is  a  lot  of 
evidence  that  oftentimes  the  high  cost 
of  distribution  starts  with  the  poor 
grading  and  packing  job  done  by  too 
many  growers. 

Well  organized,  winning  teams  that 
click  must  learn  that  “team  play” 
comes  first;  that  individual  stars  don’t 
win  by  themselves. — John  Christen¬ 
sen,  Vegetable  Grower  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Farms  and  Markets,  State  of 
Connecticut. 

—  A. A.  — 

FROM  OIL  TO  FOOD 

APPRECIATE  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
viewing  some  aspects  of  the  close 
bond  of  partnership  that  now  exists 
between  agriculture  and  petroleum  in 
the  production  of  food. 

More  than  80%  of  our  tilled  land  is 
now  power  farmed.  There  are  more 
than  3,000,000  tractors,  2,000,000  motor 
trucks  and  5,000,000  automobiles  now 


on  American  farms.  With  this  equip¬ 
ment,  16%  fewer  farmers  are  now 
producing  87%  more  food  than  in  1910. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm 
homes  are  now  comfortably  and  easily 
heated  by  petroleum  products  and 
millions  of  crop  acres  are  now  main¬ 
tained  with  petroleum  fertilizers.  The 
industrial  production  of  this  country 
in  peace  and  war  is  maintained  at  its 
high  level  because  of  the  more  than 
five  million  workers  that  petroleum 
power  has  released  from  our  farms. 
These  and  many  similar  facts  empha¬ 
size  the  close  working  partnership  be¬ 
tween  petroleum  and  agriculture. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute 
has  had  for  three  years  an  Agricultural 
Development  Committee  that  has  been 
making  some  worthwhile,  non-competi¬ 
tive  contributions  to  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  objectives  chosen  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Development  Committee  are 
worth  noting.  They  are: 

1.  The  maintenance  of  American  ag¬ 
riculture  'at  the  level  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  a  well-balanced  and  prosperous 
national  economy. 

2.  The  promotion  of  efficient  food 
production  by  the  soundest  methods  of 
land  utilization. 

3.  The  furtherance  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  fertility  maintenance 
programs. 

4.  The  continued  utilization  of  farm 
products  by  the  petroleum  industry  in 
the  preparation  of  the  myriad  deriva¬ 
tives  of  petroleum. 

5.  The  intensive  study  of  the  proper 
and  economic  use  of  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  farm. 

6.  The  study  and  investigation  of 
special  subjects  of  cumulative  import¬ 
ance  to  both  agriculture  and  petroleum. 

7.  The  collection,  accumulation,  and 
dissemination  of  factual  information 
helpful  to  farmers  and  agricultural 
advisers. — William  R.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Presi¬ 
dent,  American  Petroleum  Institute. 


GAIL  BORDEN  STARTED  IT 


Ninety-one  years  ago  our  founder  began  purchasing 
milk  from  farm  producers.  We  have  been  doing  so  ever 
since.  The  tiny  rivulet  of  milk  in  his  day  has  become  a 
great  river — flowing  speedily  to  the  metropolitan  area 
every  day  of  the  year. 

We  are  proud  of  the  part  Borden’s  has  had  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  huge  market  for  milk. 

The  agricultural  economy  of  this  whole  area  now 
rests  mainly  on  fluid  milk.  It’s  a  cash  crop,  a  source  of 
regular  income.  From  this  income  earned  by  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  towns  and  cities  near 
which  they  live.  Nearly  everyone  in  this  part  of  the 
country  benefits  from  milk — both  nutritionally  and 
economically. 

In  bringing  milk  from  country  plant  to  city  home  or 


store,  we  are  drawing  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  consumer 
closer  together.  The  service  we  perform  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  all. 

In  doing  our  job  we  in  Borden’s  recognize  these 
among  our  responsibilities:  to  provide  a  year  around 
market  for  all  the  milk  produced  by  our  farmer  sup¬ 
pliers;  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  milk  supply  at  the 
highest  possible  level;  to  do  our  job  as  efficiently  as  pos¬ 
sible,  thus  keeping  down  the  “spread”  between  the  farm 
price  of  milk  and  the  consumer  price. 

Ever  since  1857,  we  have  been  guided  by  the  old- 
lashioned  business  principles  of  Gail  Borden — fair  play 
and  friendly  dealing — with  our  producers,  employees 
and  customers.  Today,  as  always,  we’re  doing  our  best 
to  provide  a  GOOD  MARKET  for  our  producers — and 
COOD  MILK  at  a  reasonable  price  for  our  customers. 


BORDEN’S  FARM  PRODUCTS 

on  ISON  OF  THE  BORDEN  COMPANY 
1.10  Hudson  Street,  New  York  13,  N,  Y. 
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ICY  ROADS:  THE  UNITED 
STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY , 


Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20, 
N.  Y.,  has  a  new  tire  tread  which 
gives  better  traction  on  ice-covered 
roads.  The  material,  intended  for 
recapping  worn  tires,  consists  of 
high-quality  tread  stock  in  which 
thousands  of  pieces  of  salt  are  re¬ 
leased  to  form  surface  pores  which 
grip  the  slightest  road  irregularity. 
Tests  conducted  on  clear  lake  ice 
showed  that  the  new  recap  tread 
stops  cars  up  to  30  per  cent  quicker 
than  ordinary  new  tires  with  con¬ 
ventional  treads. 


RAT  REPELLENT:  The  5.  ply- 

WOOD  CORPORATION  has  announc¬ 
ed  the  development  of  a  new  low- 
cost  rat  repellent  board  known  as 
Protekwood.  It  is  a  laminated 
board  made  of  veneer  with  impreg¬ 
nated  fibre  faces,  and  it  is  non* 
poisonous  to  farm  animals.  Careful 
tests  under  experimental  conditions 
have  shown  that  rats  will  not  gnaw 
through  this  product. 

MILKING  TIMER:  The  accept¬ 
ance  by  dairymen  of  the  practice 
of  fast  milking  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  some  sort  of  timer  to  indi¬ 
cate  when  milking  should  be  com¬ 
pleted.  SUch  a  timer  bell  is  now 
manufactured  by  the  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
of  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

COLOR:  Some  colors  clash;  others 
cooperate  to  make  a  home  beauti¬ 
ful.  "Colorama"  is  the  title  of  a 
book  which  will  tell  you  how  to 
select  colors  for  your  home.  Just 
drop  a  postcard  to  CLARA  DUDLEY, 
285  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.,  Dept.  AN-6. 

CODFISH  GRAVY:  As  many  a 

farm  boy  will  testify,  codfish  gravy 
and  potatoes  can  be  a  feast.  But 
there  are  many  other  ways  of  serv¬ 
ing  codfish  and  other  sea  food,  all 
of  which  are  described  in  a  little 
booklet  which  you  can  get  from  the 
GORTON-PEW  FISHERIES,  Glou¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts.  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  enclose  a  label  from 
any  Gorton  product. 

DEEPER  ACRES:  Of  interest  to 

farm  audiences  is  a  slide  film  called 
"Deeper  Acres."  It  is  not  a  movie. 
The  slide  film  is  available  for  show¬ 
ing  to  farm  groups.  Write  R.  D. 
Merrill,  THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION, 
Chicago  6,  III. 

1,000,000  CHICKS:  At  Walpole, 

New  Hampshire,  HUBBARD 
FARMS  have  built  a  new  baby 
chick  hatchery  with  an  incubating 
capacity  of  one  million  eggs  each 
21  days.  HUBBARD  FARMS  will 
continue  to  operate  their  hatchery 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and,  in  peak  sea¬ 
sons,  the  old  hatchery  at  Walpole. 

INSULATION:  One  way  of  cutting 
down  heat  losses  in  poultry  houses 
is  to  use  storm  windows.  One  of  the 
materials  for  such  windows  is  Flex- 
O-Glass  or  several  other  flexible 
transparent  materials  made  by 
WARP  BROTHERS  of  Chicago,  III. 

GUTTER  CLEANERS:  bennett- 

IRELAND,  Inc.,  Norwich,  New 
York,  has  a  new  gutter  cleaner 
featuring  a  straight  line  pull  from 
gutter  to  spreader.  It  is  available 
for  either  single  or  double  gutter 
installations. 

MILK  TANK:  The  westing- 

house  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  of 
40  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  New 
York,  will  be  glad  to  send  any 
American  Agriculturist  subscriber 
plans  for  building  a  concrete  milk 
cooler  tank. 


Filling  Empty 
Stomachs 

CIVILIZATION,  its  safety  and  its 
progress  depends  absolutely  on  food. 
It  is  no  use  to  attempt  to  preach  or 
teach  a  man  until  you  have  filled  his 
stomach. 

Industry  has  been  driving  intensely 
for  greater  production  and  improved 
machinery.  They  feed  coal  or  oil  into 
the  boilers,  but  their  best  machine  of 
all  is  the  man,  and  they  have  not  given 
the  same  attention  to  feeding  him  as 
has  been  given  to  coal  and  oil  that  goes 
into  the  boiler. 

In  many  conferences  during  the  war 
it  was  noticeable  that  the  leaders  of 
industry  were  deeply  concerned  over 
the  welfare  of  the  working  man.  Grad¬ 
ually  for  many  years  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  interest  have  increased.  The 
food  supply  is  receiving  more  and  more 
attention  from  the  leaders  in  industry. 
This  should  encourage  you  to  keep  on 
with  your  efforts,  because  American 
Agriculturist  has  played  an  important 
part  in  bringing  about  this  interest  and 
responsibility  of  manufacturers  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  food  supply. — M.  L.  Urann, 
President,  National  Cranberry  Associa¬ 
tion. 

—  a. a.  — 

THE  BALANCE 
OF  POWER 

FEW  MEN  have  had  the  opportunity 
I  have  had  during  the  last  10  years 
to  work  at  all  levels  in  the  field  of  mar¬ 
keting  farm  products.  My  ideas  are 
continually  changing  and  I  am  amazed 
at  the  lack  of  understanding  that  lead¬ 
ers  have  of  the  problem  as  a  whole. 
I  sometimes  think  that  the  only  way 
for  full  understanding  is  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  Ed  Babcock’s  theory  of  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing  I  fully  subscribe 
to,  but  the  application  of  it  is  going  to 
require  years  of  effort  and  experience 
before  it  can  become  effective. 

As  for  educating  the  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  food  industry,  including 
the  public,  I  sometimes  think  that  only 
a  public  or  semi-public  agency  can  do 
it,  largely  because  most  folks  do  not 
care  too  much  about  being  educated. 
Straight  educational  meetings  with 
consumers,  we  have  found,  are  poorly 
attended.  When  a  good  program  of  en¬ 
tertainment  and  give-aways  are  includ. 
ed,  the  crowds  turn  out,  but  entertain¬ 
ment  and  give-aways  are  expensive. 

It’s  going  to  be  a  long  time,  if  ever, 
before  producer  and  consumer  under¬ 
stand  each  other’s  problems.  The  longer 
I  work  in  the  retail  field,  the  more  I 
can  understand  why  retailers  generally 
think  in  terms  of  consumers  rather 
than  of  producers.  They  think  this  way 
because  the  wooing  of  retail  customers 
is  like  politicians  wooing  voters.  A 
small  percentage  of  customers  hold  the 
balance  of  power. — C.  W.  Sadd,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Co-op.  P  &  C  Family 
Foods,  Inc. 


"Too  bad  that  piano  can't  fight 
backl" 


The  House 
that  track 
built 

“Steel  rails  run  like 
gleaming  threads 
through  the  fabric 
of  American  history ** 


This  Building  Houses  World's  Mightiest  Power.  The  power  of 

142,000,000  free  Americans  . . .  spread  over  millions  of  square  miles 
. . .  yet  working  closely  together  through  a  vast  network  of  rails. 

The  Three-Quarters  of  a  Million  Farms  in  the  area  served  by 
New  York  Central  are  a  case  in  point.  To  them.  Central  tracks  open 
seven  of  the  ten  largest  food-consuming  industrial  markets  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  And  back  along  the  same  rails  flow  the  products  of  mass  indus¬ 
try .. .  that  make  the  American  farm  the  most  productive  and  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  world. 


America' s  Strength  for  peace  springs  from  just  such  close  team¬ 
work  between  farm,  factory  and  railroad.  To  help  make  that  team¬ 
work  more  efficient,  New  York  Central  is  investing  $300,000,000  in 
new  improvements  . . .  including  thousands  of  new  freight  cars  and 
other  facilities  for  handling  farm  products.  And  that’s  in  addition 
to  this  Railroad’s  large  yearly  expenditure  on  agricultural  develop 
ment  along  its  lines. 


But  How  Long  can  such  investment  continue  when  railroad  oper¬ 
ating  costs  are  constantly  pushed  out  of  line  with  railroad  revenue? 
How  long  can  progress  go  on,  when  competing  forms  of  transport 
are  subsidized— while  railroads  must  help  carry  America’s  tax  burden 
to  the  tune  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 


A  Fair  Policy  on  transportation  must  be  shaped.  It’s  of  vital  interest 
to  you  and  every  citizen.  For  only  such  a  policy  can  assure  our  coun¬ 
try  the  sound,  progressive  railroads  it  needs. 


New  York  Central 

The  Water  Level  Route 


My  great- 
great-great- 
great-great- 
grampa  swore 

by  ABS0RBINE 


50years  of  testing 
have  proved  its  value* 

•  Veterinarians  have  long  used  Absorbine 
to  relieve  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall,  col¬ 
lar  gall  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 
This  famous  liniment  speeds  blood  flow  by 
increasing  local  circulation.  It  does  not 
blister  or  remove  hair.  At  all  druggists, 
$2.50  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


FOR  SALE — In  Dak.,  12,400  A.  Ranch.  Substantial 
Buildings.  Get  price,  picture,  terms.  Don’t  miss. 


FOR  SALE — Ozark  Ranch.  4,500  A.  Improved  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings.  Worth  while.  Get  price,  picture,  terms. 

DAVIS,  314  Cherry  St.,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER— Now 
badly  swollen,  caked,  bag  is  often  normal, 
due  to  calving.  Danger  Massaging  with  UD- 
of  chronic  condition.  DEROLE  may  get  cows 
UDDEROLE  used  tor  in  production  MUCH 
massaging.  SOONER. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  Massaging  with 

UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  hel»: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 

8-oz.  tin  $1.00  5-lb.  can  $8.00 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  teed  stores,  also  drug  and  vetsr. 
inary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to  Oawnwood  Farms. 
Dept.  AA,  Amenia  N.  Y„  and  we  will  send  you  an 
8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  '/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  oer  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Dec.  18  Issue _ Closes  Dee.  4 

Jan.  1  Issue . . Closes  Dec.  18 

Jan.  15  Issue . . ....  Closes  Jan.  1 

Feb.  5  Issue . Closes  Jan.  22 


|  HOLSTEIA  | 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt„  N.  Y. 


BULLS  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
uv'x.k.j  tra  we||  |,retj  proven  sires.  Breeder 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  for  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazeiwooo  ana  R.  a.  Sovereign  crtnce. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON  Fort  Plain,  New  York 


FRESH  and  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first  calf 
Heifers.  Also  registered  and  Grade  Canadian  Holsteins, 
mostly  calthood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged.  We  de¬ 
liver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address. 

TUTTLE  FARMS  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner 

|  GUERNSEY  | 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  Jan.  1948.  Dam  made 
12229  lb.  M  618  lb.  F  Sr.3  in  305  days,  is 
from  a  great  cow  family  and  is  sired  by  Fore¬ 
most  Peacemaker  140  AR  daughters.  Sire  is 
a  son  of  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta  607  lb.  F 
Jr. 3,  Excellent,  5  AR  daughters  with  records 
averaging  over  700  lb.  F,  4  Excellent,  and  a 
grandson  of  Foremost  Prediction,  101  AR 
daughters.  A  choice  individual. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York 

1  JERSEY  | 

BULL  BARGAIN  FOR  BUILDING  JERSEY  HERD. 
Born  November  11,  1947.  Ready  for  light 
service.  His  sire  the  $16,600  Sir  Sparkling 
Dandy  Mac,  one  of  the  best  known  sires  in 
America.  His  dam  a  Silver  Medal  producer 
with  641  lbs.  fat  m.  e.  She  by  a  Medal  of 
Merit,  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  Superior  Sire. 
Start  with  one  of  the  tops  in  this  fellow. 
Write  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

WHITEHALL  FARMS  Pittstown,  New  Jersey 


BROWN  SWISS 


1  Registered  Brown  Swiss  bull,  six  months  old. 
giro  Walhalla  Pomp  Whirl.  Dam  Swissland  Harriet. 

HARRY  STANDHART,  JR. 

Box  3,  Barnerviile  scnonane  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery. 

•  FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 
Ballston  Spa,  New  York  Tel.  436-J1 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTEaTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 
E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows  sEovenr^iiaynimsaeiecBterd 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 


FOR  SALE:  «l®ss  lratle  and  pure 

ared  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties.  FITCH  BROS 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


FOR  SALE:  100  First  calf  Heifers.  50  Cows 
weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs. 

J.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON  Hobart,  New  York 

|  ABERDEEN  -AX  CCS  | 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Cows,  J^lso 
calves  eight  months  old  sired  by  Lundale 
Blackcap  Grenadier. 

BANNISTER  STOCK  FARM 
U.  S.  Route  20  Sloansville,  New  York 


COWS  FOR  SALE — choice  registered  Aberdeen  Angus. 
Largely  Cornell  University  herd  background.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  pass  TB  and  Bangs  blood  test. 

HIDDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 
South  Wayne  Road,  Phelps,  New  York 


HEREFORD^ 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BEEF 
CATTLE 

6  young  cows  T.B.  Blood  tested.  Will  calve 
May.  Price  $350.  Also  heifers  and  Bulls. 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS 
Wolcott,  New  York 


GOATS 


J 


FOR  SALE:  14  purebred  registered  Saanen 
goats,  8  milkers,  4  doe  kids,  2  bucks,  $350 
or  will  sell  individually. 

HOWARD  A.  DIMICK,  Richmond,  Vermont 


SWINE 

POULTRY 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  Spring  Boars,  also  8-10 
weeks  old  Boars.  Sow  pigs  sired  by  Master  Latch 
Grand  Champion  Boar  at  Tompkins  County  Fair. 

Bonnie  View  Farm  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh  * 

Ithaca,  New  York 

RICHQUALITY  lEGH°sRNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS 

One  ot  New  York  State's  Oldest  ana  Larges’ 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART.  N.  f. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS.  From  the  breeds' 
best  blood  lines  choice  breeding  stock  any 
age. 

GREENFIELD  FARMS  Tiffin,  Ohio 

BULKLEY’S  B“d 

Production  and  Profit  for  You! 

Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list.  Pedigreed  Stock  Avail¬ 
able. 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS, 
Odessa,  Department  AA  Phone  30-W  N.  T. 

SHEEP 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearling  rams  sired  by 
23u  pounu  first  prize  ram  at  Ohio  State  Show.  Well 
grown,  thrifty  rams  with  heavy  fleeces.  Also  two  good 
Oxford  yearling  rams.  Come  and  »ee  them. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  100  good  aged  breeding  ewes, 
not  yet  bred,  mixed  breeding.  Will  sell  all 
or  part. 

CHARLES  A.  WELCH 

Orchard  Park,  New  York 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 
Leghorns  Large  Birds 

11,000  Layers  Large  Eggs. 
Write  for  circular 

WALTER  S.  RICH  &  SON 
Hobart,  New  York 

CORRIEDALE  RAMS, 

EWES  and  LAMBS 

J.  H.  Whitmore  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS 

Choice  selected  yearlings  of  the  right  type 
and  best  of  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY 

West  Hill,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

U.  S.  Certified,  Pullorum  Clean 

Free  Folder  \ 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

POULTRY 

MARSHALL'S  RED-ROCK  CROSSES  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

from  selected  farm  proved  breeding  produce 
large  healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg 
profits.  U.  S.  Pullorum-Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Write  today. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS,  Mecklenburg  Road 
Ithaca,  New  York  Phone  9082 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

GIBBER'S  LEGHORNS 

Sired  by  U.S.  R.O.P.  Cockerels  of  300  plus 
egg  pedigree  for  two  or  three  generations. 
5000  highly  selected  breeders.  N.  Y.  State 
pullorum  clean,  reasonably  priced.  Order 
early. 

GIBBER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

Kiamesha  Lake,  New  York 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire’s,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red  and  Sex- 
linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

GERALD  BOICE  BOX  A  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

RUBENZAHL'S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  for  eggs  and  meat.  N.Y.  U.S.  certified, 
pullorum  clean.  Largest  R.O.P.  breeders  of 
Barred  Rocks  in  New  York  State.  Early 
feathering  and  fast  growth. 

RUBENZAHL  BROS. 
Neversink,  New  York 

CARSON'S  Production  bred  White  Leghorns 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Larger,  Healthier,  More  Vig¬ 
orous.  Write  for  circular. 

KENNETH  B.  CARSON 

Stanley,  New  York 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E  Is  A  Name  to  Consider 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODlivE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20.  NEW  YORK 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS  | 

FOR  SALE:  Pedigreed  White  Collie  pups  for  Christ¬ 
mas  delivery.  Affectionate,  '-•cal  in  the  home  and  make 
best  of  watch  and  stock  dogs. 

LUCILE  E.  ROBINSON 

R.  D.  1,  Ogdensburg  New  York 

PURE  BRED  BLOODHOUNDS 

Matured  dogs  and  pups.  Male  or  Female.  Unexcelled 
for  hunting  or  tracking.  Priced  to  sell. 

WILLIAM  R.  WILLIAMS,  SHERIFF 

Court  House  Utica,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Exceptionally  nice  litter  of  purebred 
German  Shepherd  pups.  Eligible  for  AKC  registry. 

PHILIP  BABCOCK 

Star  Route  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Dryden  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK 

HAMSTERS  1 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A.  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Raise  Golden  Hamsters,  fastest  breeding  ani¬ 
mal  known.  Large  profits.  Laboratories  use 
thousands.  Breeding  pairs  $3.00.  Get  started 
now  and  be  independent. 

VIOLET  M.  CASTER,  Savannah,  N.  Y 

FRUIT 

TREE  RIPENED,  JUICY  FLORIDA  ORANGES 
and  grapefruit.  Picked  and  shipped  fresh 
daily.  Have  us  ship  you  a  bushel  or  a  box 
a  month.  Special  Christmas  Basket  includes 
nuts,  candy  and  jelly  $5.00,  express  prepaid. 
All  shipments  Guaranteed.  A  card  brings 
illustrated  folder. 

J.  E.  SHOFNER, 

Bonded  Shipper,  Tavares,  Fla. 

VANCREST  New  Hampshires 

Again  Proven  Egg  and  Meat  Producers 

High  Hamp  pen  at  Storrs  1947-48.  4th  place 
1948  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow.  Backed  by 
years  of  egg  contest  winnings  and  progeny- 
test  breeding.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Also  Ham-Rock  (Sex-Link)  Cross 

VANCREST  FARM,  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

Our  Deluxe  Indian  River  Gift  Fruit  packages  contain 
choicest  Oranges,  Tangerines  &  Grapefruit  with  1  lb. 
each  of  Pure  Guava  Jelly,  Orange  Marmalade,  Tropical 
Honey  &  paper  shell  pecans.  Decorated  with  Kumquats 
&  Holiday  Wrappings.  May  we  send  them  to  your 
friends  with  your  gift  card?  Bushel  55  lbs.  $8.50,  '/2 
box  45  lbs.  $7.50,  large  90  lb.  crate  $12.00.  A  remem¬ 
brance  always  in  good  taste.  Enjoy  our  lovely  fruit 
throughout  the  season.  I  bu.  mixed  Oranges  &  Grape¬ 
fruit  or  as  specified  $5.50,  '/2  box  $5.00,  large  crate 
$8.50.  Terms  arranged  for  interval  shipments  through¬ 
out  season  as  desired.  Send  check  for  first  order  to: 
INGRAM  GROVES  Box  15  AA  Rockledge,  Fla. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

BOX  C.  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

DELICIOUS  TREE  RIPENED  FRUIT.  Let  us  ship  you 
a  bushel  basket  direct  from  our  own  grove.  Sweet  and 
juicy,  picked  and  shipped  fresh  daily.  Oranges  $1.75, 
grapefruit  $1,50,  tangerines  or  mixed  $2.00.  Express 
charges  collect, 

W,  T.  ROBINSON  Seffner,  Florida 

WEIDNER  White  Leghorns 

Established  1921.  Famous  for  their  hardi¬ 
ness  and  high  production. 

Write  for  price  list. 

Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son 
West  Shokan  Rte.  2,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA’S  FAMOUS  tree-ripened  Oranges  and  Grape¬ 
fruit.  Straight  or  mixed  $3.00  per  bushel,  express 
collect.  $4.75  per  bushel  delivered  as  gift  to  friends. 
Add  15%  West  of  Mississippi. 

ALVAH  P.  RAMSEY  U.  S.  19,  Largo,  Fla. 

EMPLOYMENT 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  G.  L.  F. 

G.L.F.  is  in  need  of  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty-five.  Farm  background 
and  at  least  a  high  school  education,  to  train 
for  Assistant  Managers  and  Managers,  for 
turther  details  write  to 

S.  C.  TARBELL 

G.L.F.  Office  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York 


DUTCH  DAIRY  FARMER  whose  farms  burned 
down,  known  under  the  best  pure  bred  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Associates  in  Holland,  wishes  to 
get  in  contact  with  an  American  Citizen  who 
would  be  willing  to  sponsor  for  his  immigra¬ 
tion.  This  person  would  be  able  to  care  for 
80  to  100  head,  supplying  own  help.  For 
details  write 

JAKE  PENNINGS 

R.F.D.  1  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


UEI  p  WANTFI1  We  can  llse  a  few  900tl  han(1 
•  VV  Hlv  1 KU—  milkers,  single  or  married. 

Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 

|  SEEDS  | 

BIRDSF00T  TREFOIL  SEED.  (New  York  State  Broad- 
leaf.)  The  truly  perennial  legume  for  permanent  hay 
and  pasture  seedings.  Write  for  price,  analysis  and  free 
cultural  information. 

W.  S.  WILSON  &  SON  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE  SEED  to  grow  plants  for  living 
fences  and  game  coverts  on  farms.  Sample  packet  25c. 
Other  prices  on  request. 

FARMLAND  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

Box  246,  Urbana,  Illinois 

|  EQUIPMENT  | 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP: 

3  Model  3500  American  Incubators 
1  Model  2200  American  Incubator 
1  Model  2400  American  Hatcher 
all  in  perfect  running  condition.  Ready  for 
immediate  use.  2  machines  used  two  seasons. 

ROSS  CODDINGTON 

Peterskill  Poultry  Farm  Accord,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR  FOR  SALE 

Having  retired  from  the  poultry  business  on 
account  of  advanced  age,  have  for  sale  one 
4000-egg  capacity  Cugley  electric  incubator 
and  separate  hatcher.  Still  set  up  and  can  be 
tested  out.  Priced  $250.  Tel.  304F2. 

C.  G.  BAKER,  Greene,  New  York 

|  FARM  PRODUCE  | 

ONEIDA  COUNTY.  New  York  State  Cheddar  Cheese 
Ripe,  Creamy  and  Tangy.  Prices  postpaid:  Miugeis 
(weight  approx.  5  lbs.)  $4.00.  Picnics  (weight  approx. 
ll'/2  lbs.)  $9.00. 

SAUQU0IT  VALLEY  Farmers  Co-operative,  Inc. 

491  French  Road  Utica  4.  New  York 

|  HAY  | 

FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn  baled, 
all  grades,  will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by 
rail.  Subject  to  your  inspection. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN  Tel.  47-282 

R.  D.  4  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y 

|  HONEY 

HONEY 

Clover,  fall  flowers  mixed.  Good  flavor. 
$9.00  per  60  lb.  can. 

J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  New  York 


Children  love  it!  HONI-SPRED,  a  delicious  new 
creamy  form  of  honey  that  spreads  just  like  butter. 
Tasty  and  convenient  as  a  spread  or  in  sauces  or  icings. 
The  most  healthful  sweet  for  growing  children.  HONI- 
SPRED— $1.35  per  5  lb.  pail;  BLOSSOMSWEET  Liquid 
Honey— $1.35  per  5  lb.  pail;  UPSTATE  BUCKWHEAT 
HONEY — $1.20  per  5  lb.  pail.  Postage  paid  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Write  to 

Finger  Lakes  Honey  Producers  Cooperative,  Inc. 
Box  A-l,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

4-H  Gift  Book — Grand  story  of  thrills  and  inspiration 
in  4-H  projects,  273  pages.  Many  pictures.  Full  of  ideas 
to  help  your  boy  or  girl  become  a  4-H  champion. 
Send  $2.50  to 

KENNETH  HINSHAW  Agawam,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Durability  is  paramount  in  fence  posts. 
You  get  it  in  northern  red  hearted  cedar.  Farmers 
everywhere  are  learning  this.  Get  the  best  for  your 
money.  All  sizes,  lengths.  Grapestakes.  Elec,  fence  posts. 
Telephone,  transmission  poles. 

F.  G.  FLETCHER,  Norwood,  New  York 

|  RABBITS  | 

PEDIGREED— REGISTERED 
"Exello"  strain  English  Angoras. 

State  trophy  winners  1947. 
MAPLEDALE  RABBITRY 
R.D.  1,  Durhamville,  New  York 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  you? 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  bo  satisfied. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


AN  IMAGINARY  FORUM 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  We  have  here 
representatives  of  the  six  principal  in¬ 
terests  in  our  livestock  and  meat  in¬ 
dustry — farmers,  packers,  wholesalers, 
retailers,  consumers,  and  labor.  We 
have  been  in  session  now  thirty  min¬ 
utes,  so  all  the  backslapping  and 
doubletalk  should  be  finished.  Let’s  get 
down  to  facts,  gripes,  questions  and 
answers.  Mr.  Farmer,  you  are  first. 
Mr.  Farmer:  I  sold  good  hogs  last 
week  for  30  cents,  a  fair  price.  This 
week  I  was  robbed;  I  only  got  27  cents. 
Mr.  Packer:  Probably  we  made  more 
money  on  your  30-cent  hogs  than  on 
the  27-cent  ones,  but  demand  for  pork 
slackened  off  and  no  one  would  buy 
hogs  for  over  27  cents. 

Mr.  Retailer:  I  sold  30  per  cent  less 
pork  this  week  than  last. 

Mr.  Laborer:  Everybody  lives  high  but 
me,  and  I  do  all  the  work. 

Mrs.  Housewife:  Hog  prices  dropped, 
the  packer  lost  money,  the  retailer 
couldn’t  sell,  I  didn’t  buy.  It  just 
doesn’t  make  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  Packer:  It  doesn’t  to  us  either  but 
it’s  a  fact.  When  we  can  explain  why 
consumer  buying  drops  or  guess  why  in 
advance,  we  can  improve  the  efficiency 


There  is  a  shortage  of  Materials  and  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  place  your  order  for  SUGAR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  EARLY.  We  can  ship  BUCKETS, 
COVERS,  SPOUTS,  TANKS  AND  SUPPLIES 
promptly  and  EVAPORATORS  &  ARCHES  in 
time  for  sugaring.  Order  your  SYRUP  CANS 
early.  Get  your  UTENSILS  ahead  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  This  will  save  you  money.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


of  our  business  20  or  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Market  Man:  Why  don’t  you  re¬ 
tailers  advertise  these  price  changes? 
Mr.  Retailer:  How  can  I  sell  Mrs. 
Jones  pork  chops  on  Tuesday  at  50 
cents  a  pound  and  charge  her  60  cents 
on  Thursday  or  Friday? 

Mr.  Laborer:  Everybody  lives  high  but 
me  and  I  do  all  the  work. 

Mr.  Packer:  Then  you  expect  and  de¬ 
mand  of  the  farmer  and  of  me  that  we 
meet  these  supply  and  demand  condi¬ 
tions  by  immediate  changes  in  price. 
Mr.  Retailer:  Over  a  period  of  time,  it 
all  averages  out.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
I  made  too  little  money  one  week  and 
too  much  the  next. 

Mrs.  Housewife:  Well,  where  do  I  come 
in? 

Mr.  Retailer,  Mr.  Packer,  Mr.  Farmer, 
and  Mr.  Market  Man  in  unison:  Buy 

the  meat  that  is  in  greatest  supply. 
Buy  about  the  same  amount  of  meat 
each  week.  Make  all  interests  advertise 
the  best'  buy  in  meat,  feed  your  family 
all  kinds  of  cuts  and  meat  dishes. 
Mr.  Farmer:  Most  women  nowadays 
have  thrown  away  the  kettle  for  the 
broiler  or  electric  oven.  Cooking  soups, 
stews  and  roasts  my  mother  used  to 
serve  seems  to  be  a  forgotten  art. 

Mrs.  Housewife:  That’s  unfair.  My 
folks  want  steaks  and  chops  and  don’t 
want  me  slaving  in  the  kitchen  all  day. 
Mr.  Packer:  Those  shorter  kitchen 
hours  are  the  reason  bologna  and  pre¬ 
pared  meat  sales  have  sky-rocketed. 
Mr.  Market  Man:  Now  Mr.  Farmer, 
you  say  you  were  robbed  at  27  cents 
for  your  hogs.  Did  you  read  or  listen 
to  market  reports  before  you  came  in 
with  your  second  lot  of  hogs? 

Mr.  Farmer:  No. 

Mr.  Market  Man:  You  can  do  more  to 
help  your  own  marketing  by  watching 
these  reports  and  not  selling  on  a 
breaking  market  than  you  can  in  any 
other  way.  The  days  I  sweat  blood  are 
those  when  I  see  a  break  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  know  that  for  the  next  few 
days  I  will  be  swamped  with  stuff  un¬ 
necessarily. 

Mr.  Packer:  We  see  this  coming  too, 
and  really  do  not  know  how  low  to  bid 
to  keep  ourselves  covered  for  the  next 
day’s  lower  market.  We  do  know  we’ll 
lose  money  on  everything  we  have 
bought  before  the  break. 

Mr.  Farmer:  Yes,  but  we  farmers 
want  to  get  in  before  the  market  gets 
( Continued  on  Page  32) 


4  REASONS  WHY  MORE  FARMERS 
ARE  USING  EMPIRE  STOCKYARDS 

J^VERY  WEEK,  thousands  of  farmers  here  in  the  Northeast  consign 
livestock  to  Empire  Stockyards.  There  are  four  main  reasons  why  farmers 
and  dealers  have  found  that  their  best  market  is  an  Empire  Market. 

EMPIRE  MARKETS  ARE  DEPENDABLE.  Empire  markets  can  be  depended  upon 
to  get  current  market  prices  for  all  classes  of  livestock. 

EMPIRE  DOES  NOT  SPECULATE,  Empire  does  not  have  to  buy  livestock 
each  week  to  maintain  sufficient  volume  to  hold  buyers.  This  means  that 
owners  of  consigned  livestock  get  every  penny  of  value  (less  service  charge). 
This  service  charge  is  Empire’s  sole  source  of  income. 

EMPIRE  SELLS  LIVESTOCK  FOR  SLAUGHTER  BY  WEIGHT.  Scales  are  tested 
regularly,  balanced  frequently— weighing  is  accurate  and  honest. 

“1.  EMP,RE  RECOGNIZES  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  RELATIONS  WITH  BUYERS. 

Empire  cooperates  with  local  truckers  to  move  livestock  to  and  from 
market  for  both  consignor  and  buyer.  Empire  emphasizes  rapid  handling, 
prompt  accounting,  and  courteous,  efficient  service  to  help  buyers  accomplish 
their  missions  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

If  you  have  not  visited  your  local  Empire  Stockyards,  make  it  a  point 
to  attend  next  week.  When  you  have  livestock  to  sell,  try  Empire.  Like 
thousands  of  other  Northeastern  farmers,  you  will  find  it  pays  to  consign 
livestock  to  Empire. 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETINC  COOPERATIVE 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Stockyards  at  Argyle,  Bath,  Go uverneur,  Greene  and  Oneonta. 


Compare 


Name:  Hopeless  Hannah 
Breeder:  Indifferent  Ira 
Sire:  Cow  Freshener 
Dam:  Hope-She-Does 

Dam's  Record:  She  ran  a  pail  over.  Didn't 
say  size  of  pail. 

Her  Record:  Did  most  as  good  as  her  dam. 


04  ,  .  . 


Name:  Pietje  Lilith  Nudine  Ormsby  249009 
Breeder:  Floyd  Dorn,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sire:  Maple  Lane  Prince  Ormsby  679651 
Dam:  Colantha  Lyons  Pietje  Lilith  2135475 
Dam's  Record:  5  Rees.  Av.  12,  121  M., 
3.64%,  441  F. 

Her  Record:  3  Rees.  Av.  14,603  M.  3.33%, 
487  F. 


And  when  the  comparison  is  made,  there  is  only  one  answer.  For 
full  information  about  artificial  breeding  in  your  locality  in  the 
four  major  dairy  breeds,  write  today  to: 


COOPERATIVE  INCORPORATED 


PHONE  2571  R.0.2  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


233rd  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY  &  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  8-9 
Heated  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO., 
N.  Y.,  which  is  on  Route  12-B,  35  miles  south 
of  Syracuse,  and  50  miles  northwest  of  Bing¬ 
hamton. 

200  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Healthy  on  all  tests,  sold  under  the  strictest  health 
protections,  eligible  for  all  states. 

FIRST  DAY— Dec.  8— THE  ANNUAL  INVITATIONAL 
OFFERING  of  60  head,  personally  selected  by  Dr.  E.  S. 
Harrison,  Camden,  N.  Y.,  from  leading  herds  of  New 
York,  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Penna.,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  and  Canada.  THE  CHOICEST  OF  CHOICE. 
SECOND  DAY —  DEC.  9 — 100  strictly  fresh  and  close 
springing  good  cows  and  first  calf  heifers,  backed  by 
high  production  and  popular  blood. 

10  Ready  for  Service  Bulls 

10  Bred  and  Open  Heifers  and  Many  calves 
of  both  sex  selling  after  their  dams. 

America’s  oldest  established  series  of  Registered  Holstein 
csttlc  sales 

Sale  starts  at  12:00  Noon  first  day,  and  10:00  sharp, 
the  second  day,  hot  dinner  served. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  New  York 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 
70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  18 

DONALD  BANGERT  selling  at  his  farm,  I’/i  miles 
northwest  of  Kl  N  DERHOO  K,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y., 
15  miles  north  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

22  fresh  and  close  springers:  II  spring  cows:  26  bred 
and  open  heifers:  12  heifer  calves;  I  bull.  Herd  average 
about  400  lb.  fat — popular  breeding.  Every  female  raised 
cn  the  farm  for  18  years.  Sale  in  heated  tent  at  1 1 :00  A. M. 
DONALD  BANGERT  Owner,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer, 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


America’s  Fastest  Growinq  Dairy  Breed 

LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  4%  MILK 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  and  list  of  breeders 
near  you  with  stock  for  =ale 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Ass’n.  85  Center  St..  Brandon.  Vt. 


1949 


for 

BETTER  FARMING 
BETTER  LIVING 


Come  rain,  come  wind,  come  sleet,  come  snow 
— Tractorkab  will  keep  you  warm  and  dry  and 
protect  your  health  It  will  keep  your  tractor  >»  — 
operating  everyday  you  need  it,  will  keep  good  I  1. 
help  for  you.  Roomy,  sturdy,  practical,  perma-  J 
nent,  this  attractive  QUIET  kab  of  .  gleaming  |  2. 
aluminum  and  steel  with  shatterproof  hinged 
windshield  and  windows  set  in  rubber  will  pay 
for  itself  through  added  tractor  working  days, 
make  more  profit  for  you.  Models  to  fit  all  lead¬ 
ing  tractors.  Rush  coupon  for  details  and  prices. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


I 

|  3. 

*1: 


l 

Automatic  Equipment  Mfg,  Co.,  Pender,  Nebr.  |j_ 


Heavy  insulation  deadens  noise,  actually  I 
quieter  than  open  tractor. 

Gleaming,  light  weight  aluminum — sturdy  | 
steel  frame — weatherproof,  durable,  per-  . 
manent.  I 

Rubber  mounted  shatterproof  glass  win-  l 
dows  and  windshield — fully  hinged. 

Warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer 
Interior  is  warm  and  roomy  for  oper-  , 
ator,  provides  ample  storage  space  Floor  I 
space  43x47".  | 


MAIL  COUPON 


I  farm . acres  with . . . . . . . . . .Tractors 

Reserve  my  kab  and  rush  price  list  and  details  without  obligation.  Dept.  A  A  .5 


Name . 


Address. 


State. 


(660)  32 
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for  you ! 


THE 

STORY  BEHIND 
GREATER  POULTRY 
PROFITS  IS  IN 
THIS  BOOK  .  .  . 

A  common  sense 
booklet  that  explains 
why  quality  and  profit  factors  in  chicks  don't  just 
happen  —  why  10,000  customers  each  year 


BUY  Hall  Brothers’  CHICKS 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


It  explains  why  you  are  getting  much  more  than  just  "chicks" 
when  you  buy  Hall  Brothers’  Chicks  —  describes  the  standard 
breeds  and  Hallcrosscs  that  are  designed  to  fit  any  plant 
operation  —  tells  why  and  how  Hall  Brothers’  Chicks  come 

to  you  with  a  bred-in¬ 
profit.  Don’t  you  want 
to  read  this  book?  Send 
for  it,  not  tomorrow, 
but  today. 


START  CHICKS 
EARLY  IN  1949. 


All  signs  point  to  profit¬ 
able  egg  and  poultry  meat 
production  in  1949  — 
providing  you  have  early 
hatched  chicks.  More  eggs 
every  day,  from  profitable 
Hall  pullets,  mean  more 
profit  every  day.  Order 
your  chicks  NOW.  Start  them  early.  But  graduate  to  Hall  Brothers' 
Chicks.  All  chicks  from  Pullorum  Clean  stock  by  Official  State  Test. 
See  your  Hall  Dealer  today,  or  write  us  direct  for  prices  and 
deliver)'  dates. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


peisief 3 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  Illus 
trated  Cat.  or  order  from  ad  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER'S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $12.00  $22.00  $5.00 

SUPER  MATED  WH.  LEG .  13.00  24.00  5.00 

Bar.  or  White  Rocks  _  15.00  22.00  15.00 

AAA  Rock  Hamp.  Cross  _  18.00  24.00  18.00 

AAA  New  Ilanipshires  .  18.00  24.00  18.00 

Heavy  M«e<!  $12.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$11.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  McAlistcrville.  Pa 


PROFITS  NOT  PROMISES 

We  would  like  to  write  you  a  personal  letter  telling 
wrty  Ball  chicks  have  a  tine  reputation  for  profits  with 
poultrymen.  Send  us  a  card  today. 

Red  Rocks,  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.Y.-U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Passed 

BALL  HATCHERY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


.YHIT^OCK 

|  BABY  $  18  PER 


CHICKS.  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders 
1009 ir  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Seud  for  FREE  Circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICf 

Dept  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

£,  SONS.  INC. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY. 

PULLORUM  TLSTED  CHICKS 
immediate  or  future  shipments.  Thousands  hatching 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  all  fall  and  winter.  Write 
today  for  price  list. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA, 

MT.  HEALTHY.  OHIO 


Hens  Are  More  Efficient 


THE  ECONOMY  of  the  farmer  and 
that  of  the  commercial  hatchery- 
man  and  breeder  are  closely  knit.  In¬ 
deed,  you’ll  find  many  a  hatcheryman 
who  is  also  a  poultry  producer  and  a 
breeder. 

He  produces  poultry  and  eggs  for 
the  consumer  market;  he  breeds  better 
poultry  in  a  desire  to  become  more  ef¬ 
ficient;  he  sells  the  results  of  his  breed¬ 
ing  program  to  other  poultrymen  who 
also  are  interested  in  greater  efficiency. 
Mass  production  by  means  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  incubator  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  spread  the  improved  stock  over 
a  wide  area  and  at  reduced  costs. 

That  his  breed  improvement  pro¬ 
grams  are  paying  off  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
average  farm  laying  hen  has  increased 
more  than  60%  in  the  last  30  years. 
Prior  to  World  War  1,  the  average  rate 
of  lay  in  this  country  was  less  than  95 
eggs  per  bird.  Last  year  it  reached  157. 

The  commercial  hatcheryman  and 
breeder  is  directly  concerned  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  poultry  farmer.  It’s 
been  demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
the  sale  of  chicks  and  breeding  stock 
during  the  buying  season  fluctuates 
with  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  farm 
flock  owners.  Hatcherymen,  breeders 
and  flock  owners  think  and  plan  alike. 
— -Noel  Shaver,  President,  International 
Baby  Chick  Association. 

—  A.  A.  — 

DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

( Continued  from  Page  31) 
lower  and  lower. 

Mr.  Market  Man:  That’s  where  you 
make  a  mistake.  What  is  making  it 
lower  is  that  too  many  have  come  in 
already. 

Mr.  Farmer:  What  about  the  auction 
markets  springing  up  everywhere  and 
why  is  it  costing  me  more  to  market? 
Mr.  Packer:  It’s  costing  me  more  to 
send  buyers  to  all  these  markets  and 
bring  the  livestock  in  from  your  com¬ 
munity  to  my  plant. 

Mr.  Market  Man:  It  costs  money  to 
operate  and  liave  facilities  in  use  just 
one  afternoon  a  week. 

Mr.  Laborer:  Everybody  lives  high  but 
me,  and  I  do  all  the  work. 

Mr.  Retailer  and  Mrs.  Housewife: 
Maybe  those  community  auctions  are 
why  our  meat  is  costing  so  much. 

Mr.  Farmer:  That  can’t  be,  because  I’m 
paying  all  those  costs.  They  are  taken 
out  of  my  check  in  commissions  and 
in  the  price  my  livestock  brings. 

Mr.  Packer:  I’m  paying,  too. 

Mr.  Retailer:  I’m  paying,  too. 

Mrs.  Housewife:  I'm  paying,  too. 

Mr.  Market  Man:  All  of  you  are  right. 
We  simply  haven’t  the  answer.  Com¬ 
munity  auctions  offer  convenience  and, 
with  trucks  and  good  roads,  they  are 
here  to  stay.  My  suggestion,  since  they 
are  costing  all  of  you  money,  is  that 
you  encourage  larger  ones  and  fewer 
of  them. 

Mr.  Farmer:  But  how  can  we  reduce 
these  market  costs  ? 

Mr.  Market  Man:  We  can  reduce  costs 
with  increased  volume.  That’s  obvious. 
Mr.  Laborer:  Everybody  lives  high  but 
me,  and  I  do  all  the  work. 

Mr.  Packer:  Now,  Mr.  Laborer,  you’re 
living  higher  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Farmer:  I’m  paying  you  three 
times  what  I  did  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Laborer:  Well,  maybe  I’m  not 
doing  all  of  the  work. 

Mrs.  Housewife:  You,  too,  are  living  in 
America  and  you,  too,  want  to  keep 
it  America.  Mr.  Farmer  produces  live¬ 
stock,  Mr.  Packer  processes  it,  Mr.  Re¬ 
tailer  sells  it,  I  buy  it,  and  you  help 
us  all  in  our  American  way  and  we  all 
love  it  in  spite  of  its  faults.  May  no 
government  group  ever  be  allowed  to 
take  it  away  from  us! 

Mr.  Laborer:  Right. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Well,  our  pro¬ 
duction,  processing  and  distribution 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  ELY 

The  airplane,  one  of  the  most  modern 
means  of  transportation  offered  by  in¬ 
dustry,  is  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  “Lifeline  of  America”  by  speed¬ 
ing  perishable  farm  products  to  distant 
places. 

In  the  accompanying  picture,  1,300 
Red  Rock  Cross  chicks  are  being 
loaded  into  a  Robinson  Airlines  plane 


— Photo  by  C.  Hadley  Smith 


at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  a  24-hour  trip 
to  the  poultry  farm  of  Louis  Palacio  at 
Caracas,  Venezuela.  They  are  part  of 
40,000  birds  bought  by  the  South 
American  and  are  from  the  Marshall 
Brothers  Hatchery,  Ithaca.  The  birds 
were  transferred  to  a  Pan-American 
Clipper  at  New  York  for  the  flight 
south. 

Palacio,  who  is  a  senior  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  is  at 
left  in  picture  with  Robert  N.  Marshall, 
the  shipper,  next  to  him.  Other  inter¬ 
ested  spectators  at  the  loading  of  the 
first  shipment  of  chicks,  destined  for 
export,  to  be  carried  by  a  Robinson 
Airlines  plane,  are  the  pilot,  Captain 
John  Ganley,  looking  down  from  his 
“office”  and  W.  R.  R.  Winans,  the  air¬ 
line’s  traffic  manager. 


problems  certainly  are  more  under¬ 
standable  when  we  have  a  free  ex¬ 
change  of  opinion  among  ourselves.  Wc 
have  the  animals,  the  food,  and  the 
people  to  work  with  it,  care  for  it,  dis¬ 
tribute  it,  and  eat  it.  We  want  nothing 
more  except  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other’s  problems,  a  flexibility  of 
mind  and  action  and  a  determination 
to  help  each  other  help  ourselves. 


IF  YOU  SPECIALIZE  IN  EGGS 

KERR’S 

EGG-BRED  CHICKS 


Start  with  Kerr’s  Chicks 
from  proven  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  strains.  Share  in 
the  benefits  of  our  breed¬ 
ing  and  proving  program. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  (Strain-crossed) 

from  cross  of  two  unrelated  White  Leghorn 
strains.  Excellent  livability.  Very  high  egg 
production.  Large  white  eggs. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

from  one  of  New  England’s  leading  strains. 
100%  pure.  Sires  from  225-300  egg  R.O.P. 
dams.  Very  large  brown  eggs. 

SEX-LINKED  CROSS  CHICKS  (Crossbreds) 

Kerr's  famous  black  pullet  chicks.  Cross  of 
high  production  Red-Rocks.  High  speed 
layers,  High  feed  efficiency.  Hybrid  vigor. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  Kerr’s  Egg-Bred  Chicks 

Describes  boost  in  vigor,  egg  production 
obtained  from  proven  crosses  high  egg 
strains.  Tells,  also,  about  Kerr’s  Dual- 
Purpose  chicks.  And  Kerr’s  new  Broad¬ 
breasted  broiler  chicks.  Circular  is  free. 
Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  it. 

We  welcome  your  inquiry.  Write  us  today. 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 
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WALLACE  H.  RICH 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 


•  Bred  for  profitable  per¬ 
formance  —  through 
generations  of  careful 
selection. 


•  Hatched  only  from  our 
own  stock  —  to  assure 
quality  and  freedom 
from  disease. 


•  Pullorum  Clean  —  two 
years  in  official  tests 
without  a  single  reactor. 


Write  tor  FREE  Catalog 


Box  A-2,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


R.  I.  REDS 
LEGHORNS 


flUNNYBROOK 


ssSPROFIT  -BRED 

PULLETS 


Ages  up  to  ready  to  lay.  October  and 
November  shipment.  Also  started  chicks 
and  capons. 

U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red 
White  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  sex-links. 


Write  for  circular  —  Established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  F1NGAR 
Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 


*7 he  Belt  Combination 

QUALITY  and  PRICE 

Quality  Leghorn  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs, 
Started  Pullets  Priced  Right 
Free  Price  List  and  Folder  Gladly  Sent 
Write  or  Phone  Today 

RICE  BROTHERS 


Egg  &.  Apple  Farm, 

Rt.  3,  Phone  81-F-4,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


CHAP""" 


earMS  Chicks 


CHAPMAN  FARMS  CHICKS  are  back, 
ed  by  breeding  that  assures  high  liva¬ 
bility,  fast  even  growth  and  feathering, 
quality  meat  and  heavy  persistent  production 
of  large  eggs.  All  breeders  on  our  own  farms 
N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED-ROCK  (Sex-LINKED)  CROSSES 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  and  farmers  have 
had  success  with  Chapman  Chicks.  Order 
rours  early!  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 


CHAPMAN 


238  WARREN  ST. 

nmu 


GLENS  FALLS, 


FAIRPORT  —  CHICKS 

Husky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  R.  I.  Reds.  New 
Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Only 
$18.00  per  100 — order  today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


STARTED  CHICKS. 


4  to  8  weeks.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns,  Anconas. 


FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Paul  S.  Pellman, 
Owner,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Building  Egg  Shells 

A  SUITABLE  source  and  adequate 
supply  of  calcium  in  the  form  of 
a  high  calcium  limestone  grit  or  oyster 
shell  is  as  essential  for  egg  production 
as  other  parts  of  the  ration  for  layers. 

Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  shell  of 
the  egg  consists  of  calcium.  Under 
normal  conditions  a  high  calcium  lime¬ 
stone  grit  or  oyster  shells  constitute 
somewhere  near  five  per  cent  of  the 
total  intake  of  layers.  This  means  that 
an  individual  hen  may  eat  close  to  five 
pounds  of  such  material  in  a  year.  In 
fact,  they  need  so  much  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  advisable  to  put  all  the 
hens  need  in  a  mash.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  make  the  mash  too  heavy,  or 
it  might  not  mix  well.  Then,  secondly, 
it  might  make  it  unpalatable. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  the  fact 
that  some  hens  lay  more  eggs  than 
others  and  they  need  more  calcium. 
That’s  why  it  is  always  advisable  to 
keep  a  satisfactory  source  of  calcium 
before  layers  at  all  times.  A  lack  of 
such  material  could  lower  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  increase  the  number  of  thin- 
shelled  eggs  and  start  the  vice  of  egg¬ 
eating. 

To  insure  sufficient  calcium  intake: 
1.  Provide  plenty  of  space  for  oyster 
shells  or  calcium  grit. 

2.  Locate  hoppers  in  a  well-lighted 
place  where  birds  can  find  them  easily. 

3.  Keep  hoppers  filled  with  coarse 
material  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  bird. 
4.  Keep  material  stirred. 

The  reports  of  experiments  from  as 
many  as  a  half  dozen  State  Experiment 
Stations  indicate  that  comparable  re¬ 
sults  in  egg  production  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  either  high  calcium  lime¬ 
stone  grit  or  oyster  shells.  It  is  advis¬ 
able  to  feed  a  hard,  insoluble  grit  such 
as  granite  when  oyster  shells  are  used 
as  a  source  of  calcium. 

Hens  have  little  preference  as  long 
as  they  get  the  material  they  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  eating,  if  it  isn’t  too  fine 
and  if  it  is  of  the  proper  size. 

The  comparative  cost  of  the  products 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  are  fac¬ 
tors  to  consider  in  determining  which 
type  of  material  to  use. 

— John  Vandervort. 
—  a.a.  — 

First  Permit — The  first  permit  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  vaccine  for  preven¬ 
tive  treatment  of  Newcastle  disease 
has  been  made  by  the  New  Jersey  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  According  to 
Dr.  R.  A.  Hendershott,  director  of  Di¬ 
vision  of  Animal  Industry,  the  first 
permit  went  to  Wene  Poultry  Labora,- 
tories,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

The  new  vaccine  is  not  a  cure.  It  is 
a  preventive  of  Newcastle  disease.  Dr. 
Hendershott  states  that  the  new  vac¬ 
cine  will  be  used  as  an  Intramuscular 
•  injection  of  chicks  at  the  fifth  week 
and  ready-to-lay  pullets  at  five  months. 

—A.K. 

—  A.A.  — 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Baby  Chick  Association 
held  at  Syracuse  recently,  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected :  President, 
Walter  H.  Schait,  Dry  den,  N.  Y.;  Vice 
President,  Andrew  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y.; 
Secretary -Treasurer,  Robert  Ball, 
Owego,  N.  Y.;  IBCA  Director,  Henry 
Kreher,  East  Amherst,  N.  Y. 

FREAK  EGRAA 

I  thought  readers  might  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  a  freak  egg  laid  by  our  black 
crossbred  pullets.  The  egg  was  7  inches 
in  circumference  and  8%  inches  long, 
and  contained  3  egg  yolks.  I  have  of¬ 
ten  heard  of  an  egg  having  two  egg 
yolks  but  this  is  the  first  one  with 
three  yolks  I  have  ever  seen. — Mrs. 
Olga  M.  Charlton,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

A.A. 

The  New  York  Poultry  Show  and 
Exposition  will  be  held  at  the  Armory 
at  125  W.  14th  Street,  New  York  City 
from  January  5  to  9,  1949. 


i  High  White  Leghorn 
Pen  to  U.  & —Western 
Nf*  York  Teat  1345.47 


record 


CONltSl 


★  WINNER 


All-time  world  laying  record  for  ALL 
breeds— won  in  1945 


★  WINNER 


1942-High  Leghorn  Pen  in  U.  S. 


★  WINNER 


1947-High  Leghorn  Pen  in  U.  S. 


Highest  in  the  nation  3  times  in  the  last  7  years — that’s  the  Babcock 
Leghorn  Story!  At  the  1946-47  Western  New  York  Egg  Laying  Test. 
Babcock’s  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  finished  ahead  of  all  White  Leghorn 
pens  in  the  United  States  with  a  record  of  3807  eggs  and  4113.20  points. 
In  1942  our  White  Leghorn  pen  at  the  Pennsylvania  Test  was  high  with' 
3839  eggs  and  3940  points.  In  1945  our  pen  of  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Western  New  York  Test  was  high  pen  for  all  breeds  that  year  This  pen 
set  an  all-time  world  record  for  all  breeds  by  scoring  4057  eggs  and 
4336.25  points.  This  world  record  still  stands! 

In  addition  to  winning  high  leghorn  pen  in  the  United  States  in  1946-47, 
we  had  the  three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  nation  with  365.10  points, 
364.85  points  and  360.15  points  respectively. 


Here’s  the  Book  That  Tells  the  Story! 


SEND  FOR  A  FREE  COPY 


This  36-page  book  is  packed  with  interesting, 
helpful  facts  describing  our  Leghorns,  Dryden 
strain  Barred  Rocks,  Harco-Warren  Reds,  and 
Crosses.  It  contains  real  working  information, 
tells  how  we  develop  and  raise  our  champion 
birds,  tells  about  breeding,  and  other  vital  in¬ 
formation.  Mail  us  a  postcard  asking  for  this 
book — we’ll  send  your  copy  right  away! 


You  Can  CASH  in  on  these  Champion  Bloodlines! 


To  assure  delivery  on  your  favorite 
hatching  date,  write  today  for 
our  catalog  and  prices. 


All  of  our  commercial  Leghorn  chicks  for  1948-49  are  descendants  of 
the  parents  of  our  1942  and  1945  high  Leghorn  pens.  This  means  that  your 
layers  from  us  can  be  just  as  good  as  those  we  breed  and  raise  here.  We 
guarantee  to  share  our  best  breeding  with  you  at  reasonable  commercial 


CONTEST  MATINGS  AT  REGULAR  PRICES 

Highest  White  Leghorn  Hen  for  Eggs  R.  I.  Contest — 317  Eggs.  Third  Highest  Pen  o. 
White  Leghorns  in  1947-48  Maine  Contest.  Highest  Production  Pen  of  White  Leghorns 
in  Western  N.  Y.  Contest  out  of  68  Pens  all  breeds,  April  and  July.  Contest  birds  taken 
from  Farm  flocks.  Nearly  50,000  birds  of  this  contest  stock  insures  you  delivery  ot  Baby 
Pullets  Jan.  5,  1949  and  after.  100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  and  Express. 
Collect  Air  Express.  98%  and  100%  Sexing  Guarantee.  14  Day  Livability  Guarantee  per 
Catalog.  Started  Stock,  all  ages.  Also  heavy  breeds.  Order  early.  Postcard  brings  36  Page 
Catalog. 


LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  1T04L  Holland,  Michigan 


BETTER-BRED 

LEGHORNS 


CERTIFIED  Breeding  Farm.  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
AND  PULLETS  —  STARTED  PULLETS.  FREE 
CATALOG  Shows  Way  to  HI-GHER  PROFITS! 


ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS 
140  Leghorn  Lane  Phone  30-W  Odessa,  N.Y. 


TURKEYS —  Genuine  Broad  Breasted 
White  Holland.  For  Better  Poults 
Write:  KUNE'S  TURKEY  PLANT 
Box  G,  Middlecreek, 


Bronze,  Improved 
at  Lower  Prices 


Pa. 


Book  Your  Chicks  Now  for 
FALL  DELIVERY 
Turkey  Poults  December  1  on 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 


say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


R.  No.  1, 


EPHRATA,  Pa. 


(662  )  34 
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RURAL 


Starting  December  5 — 

Rural  Radio  Network 
will  open  its  broadcast  day 
at  6:00  A.M.  with  new 
farm,  home,  children’s, 
news  and  musical  pro¬ 
grams. 

Starting  December  12 — 

Rural  Radio  Network 
programs  may  be  heard  in 
the  Connecticut  River  Val¬ 
ley  of  New  England 
through  its  two  new  affi¬ 
liate  stations  WACE-FM, 

Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
WKNB-FM,  Hartford, 

Conn. 

Tune  to  WACE-FM  at  100.3  me. 

WKNB-FM  at  1 03.7  me. 


LISTEN  TO  RURAL  RADIO 
NETWORK  ON  ONE  OF 
THESE  STATIONS: 

WVFC,  Ithaca,  95.1  me. 

WVBT,  Bristol  Center,  101.9  me. 
WFNF,  Wethersfield,  107.7  me. 

WVCN,  DeRuyter,  105.1  me. 

WVCV,  Cherry  Valley,  101.9  me. 
WVBN,  Turin,  107.7  me. 

WGHF,  New  York,  101.9  me. 
WSLB-FM,  Ogdensburg,  106.1  me. 


THIS  CHRISTMAS  GIVE  THE 
FAMILY  AN  FM  SET 


If  you  don’t  have  an  FM  set 
yet,  give  the  family  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  that  everyone  will 
enjoy.  FM  eliminates  static, 
fading  and  interference. 


“Every  farm  wife 
will  appreciate  the 
helpful  homemak¬ 
ing  suggestions  on 
Rural  Radio,  and  the  music  they  play 
instead  of  “soap  operas.”  One  thing 
about  FM,  you  don’t  have  to  keep 
fiddling  with  it  to  get  the  programs 
clearly.”  A/rJ.  j0/in  b.  Hart 

R.D.  1  Freeville,  N.Y. 


“Rural  Radio 

brings  me  news, 
market  reports  and 
weather  in  a  real 
down-to-earth  way.  I  listen  every 
noon  and  every  evening  to  Rural 
Radio  programs  that  are  broadcast 
by  my  kind  of  folks.” 

John  B.  Hart , 

R.  D.l  Freeville,  N.Y. 


Hawley  Re-elected  to  Head 
N.  Y.  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


By  RESOLUTIONS,  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at 
its  33rd  annual  convention  at  Syracuse, 
stated  its  position  on  several  questions 
as  follows: 

Favoring  a  full-scale  State  Fair  at 
the  present  location  in  1949. 

Opposing  price  supports  for  farm 
products  at  90%  of  parity. 

Favoring  extension  of  social  security 
to  farmers  and  farm  workers. 

Requesting  the  State  Colleges  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine  to 
increase  efforts  in  prevention  and  treat¬ 
ment  of-  sterility  in  cattle. 

Urging  necessary  safeguards  to 
farmers  in  U.  S.  trade  agreements. 

Favoring  support  of  State  reforesta¬ 
tion  program. 

Officers 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  re¬ 
elected  Warren  Hawley  of  Batavia  as 
president;  Don  Wickham  of  Hector, 
vice-president;  Ed  Foster  of  Ithaca, 
secretary;  Marion  Johnson  of  William¬ 
son,  treasurer,  and  the  following  direc¬ 
tors:  Harold  Simonson  of  Glen  Head, 
Jacob  Pratt  of  Schaghticoke,  Harold 
Cowles  of  Ashville,  Newell  Hutchin¬ 
son  of  Heuvelton,  J.  Stanley  Earl  of 
Unadilla,  and  Stuart  Child  of  Malone. 
The  Home  Bureau  Federation,  meet¬ 


ing  at  the  same  time,  re-elected  Mrs. 
Lynn  Perkins  of  Lake  Luzerne,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Ralph  Reid  of  Salem,  first 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Homer  Day  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  Fran¬ 
ces  Todd  of  West  Danby,  treasurer. 
Also  the  following  directors:  Mrs.  H. 
W.  Bales  of  Oswego,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Wyllie 
of  Truxton. 

The  4-H  Federation  elected  Kenneth 
Stone  of  Clyde,  president;  J.  Paul 
Munson  of  Groton,  vice-president,  and 
Rhodell  Stanton  of  Albany,  executive 
secretary. 

Controls  Opposed 

Allen  Kline,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  com¬ 
menting  on  possible  price  controls  and 
rationing,  told  delegates  and  guests 
that  any  plan  which  would  place  the 
future  of  our  citizens  on  coupons  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sound  dollar  must  be  vig¬ 
orously  opposed. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  Vincent,  Dean  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics,  speaking  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  three  federations,  pleaded 
for  a  spiritual  reawakening,  a  renewal 
of  faith,  and  a  renewal  of  belief  in  the 
fundamental  rightness  of  sound  moral 
and  ethical  behavior  among  individuals 
as  well  as  on  a  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  plane. 


National  Grange  Master  Goss  Says- 

Some  Highlights  From  His  Portland.  Maine ,  Address 


ADDRESSING  delegates  at  the  82nd 
annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange  at  Portland,  Maine,  National 
Master  Albert  Goss  discussed  future 
production  and  prices  of  farm  products, 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  world 
trade,  communism,  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  soil  conservation.  The  following 
quotations  give  some  of  the  highlights 
of  his  talk: 

“With  the  major  exception  that 
farmers  have  kept  their  debts  down 
and  are  in  a  better  financial  position 
to  weather  a  storm,  almost  every  fac¬ 
tor  which  led  to  the  farm  crash  and 
eventually  to  the  greatest  depression 
in  history  is  present  today.” 

“Our  first  effort  should  be  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  national  income  with  high 
employment.  If  we  are  to  have  lasting 
prosperity,  all  segments  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  must  prosper  together  and  pros¬ 
perity  must  be  built  on  balanced,  full 
production  and  maximum  consump¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Goss  proposed  the  following 
“three  lines  of  defense”  to  protect  us 
from  such  a  disaster  as  befell  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  early  1920s  and  again  in 
1929-1930. 

1.  “Make  full  and  effective  use  of 
our  present  marketing  facilities  by 
pushing  the  products  in  surplus  supply 
and  sparing  those  in  short  supply. 

2.  “A  flexible  price  support  plan 
similar  to  that  provided  in  the  Aiken- 
Hope  bill  to  become  effective  January 
1,  1950,  with  some  modifications,  es¬ 
pecially  for  export  crops. 

3.  “Our  third  line  of  defense  is  our 
‘stop  loss  floor’  set  at  a  level  which 
would  not  be  incentive  in  character 
but  which  would  protect  producers 
from  bankruptcy.” 

“Those  who  blame  farmers  for  high 
prices  do  not  realize  that  food  prices 
as  a  whole  have  not  advanced  as  fast 
as  many  other  things,  including  the  na¬ 
tional  income  and  the  income  of  indi¬ 
vidual  workers,  while  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  has  gone  up  with 
everything  else.” 

“Communism  is  born  of  oppression 


and  despair  where  people  have  no  op¬ 
portunity,  and  all  they  can  hope  for 
is  a  change  under  which  they  can 
share  the  possessions  of  the  more  for¬ 
tunate  .  .  .  As  long  as  we  keep  oppor¬ 
tunity  truly  free,  and  protect  our  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  economic  aggression  of  the 
strong,  we  need  have  little  fear  of  the 
spread  of  communism  among  our 
people.” 

“The  United  Nations  is  the  greatest 
forum  for  holding  the  purposes  and  am. 
bitions  of  nations  up  to  public  view  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  .  .  It  may  well  be 
that  the  United  Nations  is  working 
better  than  we  know  in  mustering 
world  wide  public  opinion  in  indignant 
protest  against  the  excesses  of  one 
member  who  would  be  carrying  out  its 
ruthless  program  of  aggression  and 
conquest  if  she  did  not  have  to  carry 
on  under  the  light  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  where  the  whole  world  can  know 
what  she  is  doing.” 

“America  is  gradually  and  painfully 
becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  permitted  nearly  a  third  of  our 
top  soil  to  wash  or  blow  away  and 
that  if  we  are  to  continue  to  feed  our¬ 
selves,  something  must  be  done  to  stop 
this  criminal  wastage  of  soil.” 

$  ^  V 

New  York  Local  Places  Second  in 
National  Grange  Contest 

Greene  Valley  Grange,  Halcott  Cen¬ 
ter,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  took  second 
prize  in  the  National  Grange’s  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Contest  at  Portland, 
Maine.  The  award  carried  with  it 
$1,500  worth  of  grange  hall  equipment. 

First  prize,  a  fully  equipped  grange 
hall,  sponsored  by  the  Sears  foundation 
for  outstanding  community  service, 
went  to  Schley  Grange,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Greene  Valley’s  prize  winning  pro¬ 
jects  included;  building  a  community 
dining  hall;  building  ponds  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection;  organizing  a  juvenile  grange; 
building  a  cemetery  •vault;  promoting 
community  recreational  clubs,  and  or¬ 
ganizing  a  cow-testing  association. 

Granges  numbering  about  1400  rep¬ 
resenting  37  states  competed  for  prizes 
estimated  at  $50,000, 
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35  C663) 


(Ml us. )  U.  D.  Wool  Mel¬ 
ton  cloth  with  ^1  25 


A-2  JACKET  with  Mouton 


B-1 5  PILOT’S  ^$1295 
JACKET 

(illus  ).  Sturdy,  water 
repellent  Mountain 
cloth.  Warm  fleecy  all-  i 
wool  Fning.  Genuine  I 
Mouton  Fur  (Beaver-  i 
dyed  lamb)  collar  and  j 
storm  tab.  tlO  QE 
Sizes  34-46  1 

REGULATION  B-1S 

PILOT'S  JACKET 

Made  to  AAF  Specifica¬ 
tions.  Heavy  alpaca  wool  oile  linina  <t  1  A  0<> 

throughout  _ _ _  ▼  *  J 

TROOPER  CAP 

Alpaca  pile  flaps  _ 

A'2  SLTEYALrEHEROWN  PILOT’S  JACKET 

Zipper  front.  Knit  cuffs  and  waist.  <tl  "J  QE 

Sizes  34-46  _ Jpl/.TTO 

Collar  _ $1  9.50 

ARMY  Slickers  KSS'r  $1-95 

B-3  SHEEPSKIN 

Leather  Jacket 

Pilot's  style.  Water  re¬ 
pellent  leather  outside. 

Soft  warm  sheepskin  lin¬ 
ed  throughout.  Sizes  34. 

36,  38  $15.95 

Sizes  40-48  $18.95 

NAVY  STYLE  BLACK  OXFORDS 

Made  on  Government  lasts.  Galt  uppers,  full 
leather  soles,  rubber  heels.  GOODYEAK  qe 

WELT  CONSTRUCTION.  Sizes  6-12....  •Y'*” 

ARMY  STYLE  SERVICESHOES 

Reverse  leather  uppers. 
Full  cord  soles  and  heels 

guaranteed  not  to  crack. 

GOODYEAR  WELT  CON¬ 
STRUCTION 

Sizes  6-12  widths  $0.95 

D  &  E _ 

Navy  Turtleneck  Sweater  ah  wool  $2.95 

0.  D.  wool.  Reissued.  $2.50 


G.  I.  SHIRT 


Excellent  condition 


G.I.  PANTS 

dition  _ 


0.  D.  Serge  wool.  Re¬ 
issued.  Excellent  con-  $3.95 


D-l  SHEEPSKIN 
LEATHER  JACKET 

Air  Force  Surplus  Mechanic’s 
jacket.  Used,  but  cleaned  and  in 
excellent  condition,  (to  QE 
Small,  med.,  large 

0.  D.  SOCKS 

50%  wool  50%  <t  AQ 
cotton  . .  *P 

LADIES  SHIRTS 

(illus.)  Beautiful  beige 
wool-rayon  tailored  for 
WAC  officers.  Two-way 
collar.  Sizes  30-36.  New. 

$2.95 

LADIES  SLACKS 

Made  for  WAC’s  and  Army 
Nurses.  Forest  Green  twill. 

Reissued  but  washed.  <fc|  an 
Sizes  Small,  med..  large  4*  ■ 

Shirts  to  match.  <fc  qe 

Small,  meu.,  large  4*  J 

LADIES  RAINCOAT 

Colorful,  extra-strong  vinyl  plas¬ 
tic,  NON-TRANSPARENT,  guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  peel  or  crack.  Full 
mt  with  comfortable  ragian 
sleeves,  belt.  hood.  Colors:  Lt. 
Blue.  Royal  Blue.  Wine.  Gray. 
Green.  Sizes:  Small,  <fc*j  qe 
Medium,  Largo  _ J 

LADIES  SHIRTS 

Originally  made  for  U.  S.  Mar¬ 
ine  Women’s  Corps.  Fine  uuality 
cotton  poplin.  Style  same  as  above  ne 

illus.  Sizes  30-38.  New  . 

Send  for  illustrated  list 

Orders  sent  postpaid  except  for  C.  O.  D.'s 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

Consumers  Clothing  Co.,  Inc. 

BOX  K  —  20  GREENE  ST. 

NEW  YORK  13.  N.  Y. 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 

Sleepless  Nights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles 
of  tiny  tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the 
blood  and  keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get 
tired  and  don’t  work  right  in  the  daytime, 
many  people  have  to  get  up  n  ights.  F  requent 
or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t  neglect 
this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
Poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 
may  also  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches 
and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  16  miles  of 
.kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


A  Joint  Opportunity 
and  Responsibility 

WITH  MORE  than  140  million  peo¬ 
ple  requiring  huge  supplies  of 
wholesome  foods  in  the  United  States 
today,  a  large  responsibility  rests  joint¬ 
ly  upon  those  of  us  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  these  essen¬ 
tial  supplies.  How  well  we  perform  this 
job  depends  upon  the  measure  of  serv¬ 
ice  we  render  to  the  American  public. 

The  over-all  job  of  producers  and 
distributors  is  to  give  consumers  the 
quality  and  variety  of  goods  they  want 
and  to  see  that  these  goods  are  where 
consumers  want  them,  when  they  want 
them,  and  in  the  most  convenient  form 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  The  job 
is  well  done  only  when  the  goods  are 
moved  by  the  most  economical  means 
over  the  shortest  possible  route. 

This  demands  the  following  accomp¬ 
lishments  : 

1.  To  produce  foods  efficiently  and 
move  them  to  market  on  the  straight- 
est  possible  line  and  with  a  minimum  of 
handling. 

2.  To  deliver  goods  to  consumers  in 
such  a  Way  as  to  maintain  original 
quality  and  freshness. 

3.  To  prevent  damage  and  waste  at 
all  levels. 

4.  To  supply  foods  to  the  consumer  in 
the  units,  grades  and  varieties  that 
best  serve  her  needs. 

5.  To  promote  high  dietary  stand¬ 
ards  through  aggressive  advertising 
and  merchandising  of  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  range  of  foods  while  they  are  at 
the  peak  of  their  nutritional  value. 

6.  To  enforce  rigid  economy  in  all 
operations  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
sound  business  practice  to  share  all 
possible  savings  with  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

7.  To  strive  for  a  closer  balance  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  demand  and  to  avoid 
gluts  and  scarcities  with  rising  and 
falling  markets. 


TIMBER 

IS  A  CROP 

Trees  don’t  grow 
as  rapidly  as  corn 
or  wheat  -  -  and  they  are 
not  harvested  as  often. 
But  timber  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  crop  -  -a  crop  that 
will  turn  idle  acres  into 
productive  acres. 

Protect  your  timber 
from  fire  .  .  and  cut  it 
conservatively. 


Obviously,  satisfactory  performance 
on  these  fronts  calls  for  the  best  joint 
efforts  of  both  producers  and  distrib¬ 
utors. 

Our  company  is  keying  its  operation 
to  the  principle  that  improvements  in 
food  distribution  means  greater  con¬ 
sumer  satisfaction.  By  speeding  up  the 
distribution  process  and  eliminating  all 
unnecessary  handling,  our  customers 
have  been  provided  with  better  quality 
merchandise  at  very  appreciable  sav¬ 
ings.  This  is  particularly  evident  where- 
ever  perishables  are  concerned.  We 
have  constantly  endeavored  to  find 
better  and  more  efficient  ways  of  mar¬ 
keting  food  stuffs  to  further  satisfy  the 
six  million  customers  supplied  wholly 
or  in  part  through  our  stores. — Earl  R. 
French,  National  Marketing  Director , 
Atlantic  Commission  Co. 


— Photo  courtesy  American  Forest  Products  Industries. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  supplement¬ 
ing  cash  income  with  profits  from  forest 
crops.  Here  a  farmer  is  stacking  peeled 
pulpwood  logs  from  a  northeastern  farm 
woodlot  which  has  been  scientifically 
managed  so  that  a  crop  can  be  harvested 
year  after  year. 


PLOWS  SNOW,  DOZES  EARTH,  LEVELS,  DITCHES, 
TERRACES,  FITS  9  OUT  OF  10  MAKES  OR  MODELS 


Make  money  moving  snow  with  your  tractor 
this  winter.  Keep  your  own  drives  and  lanes 
open  with  little  effort.  The  Rogers  Heavy- 
Duty  SNO-DOZER— expressly  designed  and 
engineered  for  tractors — does  efficient  snow 
plowing,  grading,  terracing  and  landscap¬ 
ing.  SNO-DOZER  is  hydraulically  operated, 
either  hand  or  power,  comes  equipped  with 
5, 6,  or  7-foot  blade  of  24”  depth  with  revers¬ 
ible  cutting  edge.  Blade  swings  28  degrees 
right  or  left  of  center.  Immediate  delivery. 


FITS  THESE  TRACTORS 

International  Harvester  M,  H,  F-20,  F-30,  W-4, 
W-6,  WD-9  and  industrial  models;  Case  SC, 
DC  and  VAC;  John  Deere  A,  B,  GM  and  H; 
Massey-Harris,  Jr.  and  Sr.;  Oliver  60,70  and  80; 
Allis  Chalmers  WC.  Several  other  makes  and 
models  of  both  old  and  new  design  can  be  fitted. 


See  Your  Implement  Dealer  or  Write 


GLENN  M.  ROGERS,  INC. 

972  ELLICOTT  ROAD,  DEPEW,  N.  Y. 


(664  )  36 
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NEW  WAYS 


By  GRACE  WATKINS  HliCKETT 


beating  until  egg-whites  are  very  stiff. 
Mix  and  sift  remaining  dry  ingredients 
into  a  bowl  and  add  the  egg-yolks, 
shortening,  milk  and  vanilla.  Mix  until 
smooth  (150  strokes  by  hand  or  1  y2 
minutes  by  electric  mixer  at  low 
speed).  Pour  batter  into  egg  white 
meringue  and  blend  well  with  a  rubber 
scraper.  Turn  into  an  8-inch  cake  pan, 
lined  with  waxed  paper  and  greased 
again.  Bake  in  a  350  degree  oven  35 
to  40  minutes. 

The  one-bowl  or  easy-mix  method 
varies  slightly  from  the  muffin-mer¬ 
ingue  method.  This  recipe  seems  typical 
of  the  lot;  it  is  simple  yet  in  my  tests 
has  yielded  a  cake  of  fine  texture  and 

flavor:  quick  CAKE 

Easy-Mix  or  One-Bowl  Method 

2  cups  sifted  cake  flour  '/2  cup  shortening 
2  teaspoons  double-acting  I '/4  cups  sugar 
baking  powder  (2% 
teaspoons  tartrate  bak¬ 
ing  powder) 

%  teaspoon  salt 


%  or  %  cup  milk 
(see  note) 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  eggs,  unbeaten 


NOTE:  with  butter,  margarine  or 
lard  use  %  cup  milk.  With  vegetable  or 
other  shortening,  use  %  cup  milk. 

Have  all  ingredients  at  room  temp¬ 
erature.  Line  bottoms  of  two  8-inch 
pans  with  waxed  paper;  grease.  Have 
oven  at  moderate  heat.  Sift  flour  before 
measuring. 

Mix  shortening  jjjst  to  soften — by 
hand  with  wooden  spoon  or  at  low 
speed  on  electric  mixer.  Put  together 
in  sifter  the  flour,  baking  powder,  salt 
and  sugar;  sift  over  the  softened  fat; 
add  milk  and  flavoring;  beat  at  low 
speed  2  minutes  or  about  100  strokes 
per  minute  by  hand.  Add  eggs  and  beat 
1  minute  longer.  Scrape  bowl  frequent¬ 
ly  during  mixing  process;  scrape  beater 
between  mixing  periods.  A  rubber 
scraper  is  a  help. 

Bake  in  two  layers  at  375  degrees 
F.  25  minutes  or  until  cake  springs 
back  quickly  when  touched  lightly  with 
the  finger  tip.  Or  bake  in  one  10x10x2- 
inch  pan  at  350  degrees  F.  for  40  min¬ 
utes.  Frost  if  desired.  A  convenient 
topping  is: 

BROWN  SUGAR  TOPPING 


Zz  cup  brown  sugar, 
packed  firmly 
I  tablespoon  cake  flour 


3  tablespoons  melted  butter 
I  tablespoon  water 
Zz  cup  finely  chopped  nuts 


Mix  all  together;  spread  carefully 
over  Quick  Cake  after  removing  from 
oven.  Return  to  oven  and  bake  5  min¬ 
utes  longer. 

The  new  chiffon  cake  introduced  by 
one  of  the  big  milling  companies  adds  a 
salad  oil  such  as  Mazola  or  Wesson  to 


Making  a  good  cake  today  takes  less  time  and  effort  than  it  used  to,  thanks  to 
new  methods  and  —  If  you're  lucky  enough  to  have  one — the  electric  mixer. 


a  sponge  cake  recipe,  thus  giving  it 
more  body.  As  for  any  sponge  type  of 
cake,  the  oven  needs  to  be  under  de¬ 
pendable  control.  I  find  that  it  works 
better  if  I  do  not  plan  to  have  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  oven  at  the  time. 

CHIFFON  CAKE 


2 1/4  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
l'/2  cups  sugar 
3  teaspoons  double-acting 
baking-powder  (4  tea¬ 
spoons  tartrate  baking 
powder) 

I  teaspoon  salt 


>/2  cup  salad  oil 
5  unbeaten  egg  yolks 
Grated  rind  of  2  oranges 
(about  2  tablespoons) 
%  cup  orange  juice 
I  cup  egg  whites  (7  or  8) 
Zz  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 


Sift  flour;  spoon  lightly  into  meas¬ 
uring  cup.  Set  sifter  over  a  big  bowl; 
add  measured  flour,  salt,  sugar,  baking 
powder  and  sift.  Make  a  well  in  the  dry 
ingredients;  in  this  order  put  into  the 
well  the  salad  oil,  egg  yolks,  liquid 
and  peel.  Beat  with  wooden  spoon  or 
electric  beater  until  satin  smooth.  Into 
your  large  mixing  bowl  measure  the 
egg-whites;  add  cream  of  tartar,  Beat 
until  they  form  very  stiff  peaks,  stiffer 
than  for  meringue  or  for  angel  cake; 
you  can  use  a  rotary  beater,  electric 
mixer  or  wire  whip. 

Fold  the  egg-yolk  batter  gradually 
into  egg-whites,  using  a  wooden  spoon 
or  rubber  scraper;  fold  just  until  mix¬ 
ture  is  well  blended.  Pour  into  un¬ 


greased  tube  cake  pan,  10  inches  across 
by  4  inches  deep,  and  bake  in  slow 
moderate  oven  at  325  degrees  F.  for  65 
minutes.  A  9x13x2  inch  pan,  ungreased, 
may  be  used;  if  so,  bake  at  350  de¬ 
grees  F.  for  45  minutes#  Cool  thor¬ 
oughly  in  inverted  pan  before  loosen¬ 
ing  with  spatula. 

Variation :  %  cup  unsweetened  pine¬ 
apple  juice  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
orange  juice;  omit  the  grated  rind. 

Either  form  of  the  chiffon  cake  is 
good  just  dusted  with  confectioner’s 
sugar  or  frosted  with  Seven  Minute 
Frosting : 

SEVEN  MINUTE  FROSTING 

2  egg  whites,  unbeaten  5  tablespoons  water 
l'/2  cups  sugar  M/2  teaspoons  light  corn  sirup 

I  teaspoon  vanilla 

Combine  egg  whites,  sugar,  water 
and  corn  syrup  in  top  of  double  boiler 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Place  over  boiling 
water  and  beat  constantly  with  rotary 
beater  until  frosting  will  stand  up  in 
peaks,  about  7  minutes.  Remove  from 
boiling  water;  add  vanilla  and  beat 
until  thick  enough  to  spread. 

INEXPENSIVE  COCOA  CAKE 


For  a  quick  finish  to  cocoa  cake,  anchor  a  lace  paper  doilie 
to  top  with  toothpicks  and  dust  over  design  and  around 
edges  thickly  with  confectioner's  sugar  just  before  serving. 
Layers  are  held  together  with  lemon  filling. 


1  cup  boiling  water 
%  cup  cocoa 

l'/4  cup  white  sugar 
Zz  cup  shortening 

2  eggs,  separated 

2  cups  sifted  cake  flour 


I  teaspoon  baking  powder 
I  teaspoon  soda 
Zz  teaspon  salt 
1  cup  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk 
I  teaspoon  vanilla 


Pour  boiling  water  over  cocoa;  stir 
until  smooth.  Cream  sugar  and  short¬ 
ening;  add  egg  yolks;  beat.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  flour,  baking  powder,  soda  and 
salt;  add  alternately  to  creamed  mix¬ 
ture  the  dry  ingredients  and  the  sour 
milk.  Add  cocoa  mixture  and  vanilla. 
Lastly  fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Bake  in  2  greased,  floured,  9-inch  cake 
pans  25  minutes  in  375  degree  F.  oven. 
Fill  with  lemon  filling  and  dust  top 
with  confectioner's  sugar. 

LEMON  FILLING 

%  cup  sugar 
7  tablespoons  flour 
%  cup  water 
'/a  teaspoon  salt 
I  egg  or  2  yolks,  slightly 

Combine  sugar,  salt  and  flour.  Stir 
in  water.  Bring  to  boil,  with  medium 
heat,  stirring  constantly.  Cover.  Sim¬ 
mer  for  10  minutes.  Stir  a  little  of  the 
hot  mixture  into  slightly  beaten  egg; 
slowly  stir  into  remaining  hot  mixture 
Cook  2  minutes;  remove  from  heat; 
add  butter  and  lemon  rind.  Cool;  add 
lemon  juice;  cool  thoroughly. 


beaten 

I  tablespoon  butter 
Grated  rind  of  I  lemon 
cup  lemon  juice 


HE  standard  for  good  cakes 
was  set  years  and  years  ago 
by  good  cooks  who  turned 
out  tender,  fine-grained,  de¬ 
lectable  cakes —  most  satis¬ 
fying  to  the  partakers  thereof !  Changes 
since  then  have  been  made  to  produce 
a  standard  cake  with  less  time  and 
effort,  and  perhaps  materials.  Cakes 
have  been  favorite  subjects  of  experi¬ 
mentation  in  test  -kitchens,  colleges 
and  laboratories  maintained  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cake  ingredients.  The  gen¬ 
eral  public  benefits  as  a  result. 

Bakeries  pioneered  in  simplifying  the 
standard  method  of  mixing  cakes, 
which  is  to  cream  the  fat,  blend  in  the 
sugar  gradually,  then  add  alternately 
the  sifted  dry  ingredients  and  the  com¬ 
bined  milk  and  flavoring.  Power  ma¬ 
chinery  made  it  possible  to  do  it  by  a 
simpler  method.  Only  in  recent  years 
have  home  methods  been  perfected  so 
that  a  satisfactory  cake  is  made  by 
other  than  the  standard  method. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  shorten¬ 
ings  on  the  market  have  helped  to  pop¬ 
ularize  the  simpler  method,  and  home¬ 
makers  with  their  own  butter  and  lard 
benefit  as  well.  Of  course,  the  lard  may 
impart  a  flavor  but  it  will  work  other¬ 
wise  in  the  newer  method  of  mixing. 

The  Easy-Mix  Method 

The  no-creaming,  easy-mix,  one-bowl 
or  quick-mix  method  —  by  whatever 
name  it  happens  to  be  called — starts 
with  the  dry  ingredients  sifted  together; 
to  this  the  shortening  and  part  of  the 
milk  are  added  and  the  mixture  is  beat¬ 
en  about  two  minutes.  Then  the  eggs 
and  the  remainder  of  the  milk,  with  the 
flavoring,  are  added  and  all  are  beaten 
again.  This  eliminates  creaming  the  fat 
and  sugar,  and  yet  gives  a  fine-grained, 
moist  cake. 

However,  much  of  the  success  of  the 
new  method,  whether  done  by  hand  or 
by  power  mixer,  depends  upon  the  fat 
used.  A  hard  fat  which  requires  cream¬ 
ing  defeats  its  own  purpose.  The  softer, 
plastic  fats  work  best.  Some  commer¬ 
cial  fats  have  an  emulsifier  added  which 
makes  the  fat  distribute  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  in  cake  batter  with  less  “curd¬ 
ling.”  Many  fats  have  pliability,  but  re¬ 
cent  experiments  show  that  melted  fats 
do  not  give  as  good  results  as  do  fats 
that  are  normally  plastic. 

At  the  School  of  Home  Economics 
at  Purdue  University  they  have  made 
quite  a  study  of  cakes,  using  oil— pea¬ 
nut,  cottonseed,  corn  or  soybean — also 
butter,  margarine  or  the  hydrogenated 
fats  (vegetable  shortening).  They  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  mixing  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor.  They  recommend  the 
muffin-meringue  method:  make  a  stiff 
meringue  by  beating  with  the  egg- 
whites  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  called 
for  in  the  recipe,  beating  until  the  egg- 
whites  form  very  stiff  peaks.  This 
makes  a  cake  of  greater  volume  “be¬ 
cause  of  the  stabilizing  effect  of  the 
sugar  in  the  egg  foam.” 

Egg  yolk,  shortening,  milk  and  fla¬ 
voring  are  mixed  and  stirred  into  the 
dry  ingredients  until  smooth  (1  y2  min¬ 
utes  on  low  speed  with  electric  mixer 
or  150  strokes  by  hand) ;  the  egg  white 
meringue  is  then  blended  with  the  bat¬ 
ter  by  pouring  the  batter  into  the  egg- 
white.  The  blending  must  be  thorough 
or  occasional  large  holes  will  show  in 
the  cake.  Here  is  the  basic  recipe  which 
they  used:  plain  cake 

Muffin-Meringue  Method 


2  tflOSL  separated 
114  cups  sugar 
2  teaspoons  double-acting 
baking-powder  (2%  tsps. 
tartrate  baking  powder) 


3  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
%  teaspoon  salt 
Zz  cup  shortening 
Zz  cup  milk 
I  teaspoon  vanilla 


Beat  egg-whites  until  foamy  and 
gradually  add  6  tablespoons  sugar, 
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Some  Brickbats.  But  Mostly  Bouquets  from  Farm 
Women  Who  Began  Housekeeping  the  Hard  Way 


By  GRACE  WATKINS  IIUCKETT 


N 


IORTHEAST  FARM  women 
have  a  very  personal  interest 
in  Industry  as  it  applies  to 
the  rural  household.  “The 
modern  chrome  and  shiny 
enamel  appliances  that  Industry  is 
making  are  more  than  a  ‘convenience’ 
on  the  farm,”  one  rural  housewife  told 
us.  “They  are  essential  to  our  health 
and  prosperity  and  at  the  same  time 
give  us  a  chance,  at  last,  to  enjoy  a 
longer  and  more  sociable  life.” 

Farm  wives  aren’t  given  to  buying 
“gadgets.”  Service  is  oftentimes  hard 
to  get  in  the  country,  so  they  want  pro¬ 
ducts  that  are  of  proven  dependability. 
But  we’ll  let  your  neighbors  give  you 
their  own  ideas: 


Mrs.  Charles  Wynn  of  Smyrna,  Chen¬ 
ango  County,  New  York,  considers  her 
washing  machine,  electric  refrigerator 
and  gas  stove  as  essential  to  her  home 
as  the  walls  and 
roof!  What  we  need 
now,”  she  said,  “is  a 
home  freezer,  and  I 
intend  to  buy  one 
made  by  the  same 
company  that  we  got 
our  refrigerator 
from,  because  we’ve 
never  had  a  minute’s 
trouble  with  it  in  10 
years.”  In  her  an¬ 
swer  is  a  tip  to  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  housewives 
Mrs.  Charles  Wynn  pjace  on  a  reliable 

name,  and  also  a  tip  to  householders. 
Mrs.  Wynn  has  taken  care  of  her  re¬ 
frigerator.  The  mechanism  has  been 
oiled  regularly  every  Christmas  and 
July  Fourth  morning  for  the  10  years! 

But  it’s  easy  to  lose  a  good  reputa¬ 


tion,  too.  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Hallock  of 
Northville  community  in  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty,  Long  Island,  told  us: 

“Recently  I  set  out  to  streamline  my 
work  by  installing  an  automatic  wash¬ 
er,  dishwasher  and  electric  dryer.  Get¬ 
ting  an  accurate  picture  of  their  mer¬ 
its  and  of  the  problems  that  would 
have  to  be  overcome  in  their  use  was 
impossible.  I  finally  had  to  decide  by 
name  and  reputation  on  the  first  unit, 
an  automatic  washer.  Had  anyone  told 
me  as  the  demonstrator  did  after  the 
machine  was  installed,  ‘If  you  have 
even  the  least  bit  of  rust,  you  have 
*  trouble,’  I  would  not  have  been  so 
shocked  when  I  saw  the  clothes  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  line.  If  anyone  had  said,  as 
one  of  my  neighbors  finally  did,  ‘No, 
they  do  not  wash  as  clean  as  the  old 
machines  but  they  more  than  make  up 
for  it  in  convenience,’  I  would  have 
known  what  I  faced. 

“To  me,  it  seems  that  an  honest 
statement  of  what  machines  can  and 
CAN  NOT  do,  would  sell  more  machines 
and  result  in  more  satisfied  customers. 
A  bottle  of  cleaner  we  can  throw  away, 
but  we  don’t  toss  $350  washing  ma¬ 
chines  out  of  the  window!” 


A  Steuben  County,  New  York,  wom¬ 
an  told  us  she  wouldn’t  take  any 
amount  for  her  Bendix  automatic 
washer  if  she  couldn’t  get  another,  and 
then  Mrs.  F,  W.  Beneway  of  Ontario, 
New  York,  eam'e  along  and  said  she 
had  used  her  daughter’s  and  wouldn’t 
give  one  houseroom!  It’s  a  good  thing 
everybody  doesn’t  like  the  same  make 


or  there’d  be  a  lot  of  manufacturers  out 
of  business! 

Mrs.  Beneway’s  chief  housekeeping 
joy  is  found  in  the  new  detergents  on 
the  market.  “Our  spring  water  is  very 
hard,”  she  said.  “No  matter  how  much 
softener  and  soap  I  used,  I  could 
squeeze  grease  out  of  the  dish  rag  after 
doing  a  batch  of  dishes.  Now  I  have 
wonderful  results  with  detergents — I 
even  use  one  for  shampooing  my  hair! 

“My  pet  peeve,”  she  went  on,  “is 
with  all  these  bottles  and  jars  that 
have  to  be  thrown  away  because  they 
are  not  made  to  take  a  standard  cap 
or  lid.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  make 
canners  use  standard  Mason  or  Ball 
jars  that  the  housewife  can  re-use.” 

Speaking  of  new  packaged  foods, 
there  were  many  on  the  “pro”  side  of 
food  mixes.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Otto  B. 
DeFriest  of  Baiting  Hollow,  Long 
Island,  puts  in  a  thought  regarding  the 
mixes  and  baby  foods: 

“What  the  pie  mixes  alone  mean  to 
the  modern  young  wife  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  monetary  terms.  It’s  expensive 
to  experiment  in  the  art  of  baking.  The 
mixes  turn  out  a  speedy,  delicious  pro¬ 
duct  which  wives  may  not  have  the 
time  and  energy  to  prepare  in  the  usual 
way.  Few  husbands  realize  that  the  de¬ 
licious  pie  was  in  a  package  only  a  few 
minutes  before!  To  the  experienced 
cook,  too,  the -mixes  mean  more  leisure. 

“The  prepared  baby  foods  of  today 
are  a  boon  to  busy  mothers.  Think  of 
the  hours  mothers  used  to  spend  cook¬ 
ing  and  straining  foods  for  tiny  babies! 
My  five  small  grandchildren  are  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  of  this  fact!” 

Mrs.  Irvin  Taylor  of  Fulton,  Oswego 
County,  New  York,  rates  her  washing 
machine  as  the  biggest  aid  in  household 
tasks  and  her  electric  refrigerator  a 
close  second.  Her 
wish  right  now — and 
she’s  asking  ques¬ 
tions  and  reading  ads 
about  all  the  makes 
— is  for  an  electric 
range  with  automat¬ 
ic  controls.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  likes  her  com¬ 
pany  on  the  frequent 
trips  after  cattle, 
machines  and  parts 
that  are  necessary 
to  keep  a  600-acre 
dairy  farm  running 
smoothly,  so  Mrs. 

Taylor  goes  along  and  she’s  looking 
forward  to  the  new  stove  which  will 
have  supper  piping  hot  and  ready  when 
they  get  home  from  an  afternoon  trip. 

”These  Days  Arc  Velvet” 

Mrs.  Lester  H.  Davis,  Coram,  Suf¬ 
folk  County,  New  York,  has  “run  the 
gamut  from  woodstoves  and  hand- 
pumped  water  to  bottled  gas  and  run¬ 
ning  water”  and  says  that  manufac¬ 
turers  have  made  life  much  easier  for 
farm  women.  She  is  enthusiastic  about 
her  home  freezer  and  the  many  com¬ 
forts  electricity  has  brought.  Pointing 
out  that  many  farm  women  acquire  “an 
old-fashioned  house  along  with  a  hus¬ 
band,”  she  advises  planned  locations 
for  all  the  modern  conveniences  "to  les. 
sen  the  number  of  steps  which  many 
scattered  rooms  require,”  and  she  end¬ 
ed  our  interview  with  the  hope  that 


Mrs.  Irvin  Taylor 


"the  newly  discovered  atomic  energy 
may  be  used  to  lighten  the  toil  of  the 
world,  including  housework!” 

A  never-failing  well  lof  cold,  clear, 
sparkling  water  hooked  up  to  an  auto¬ 
matic  electric  hot  water  heater  is  the 
“greatest  labor  saver  of  all”  in  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Jacob  F.  Pratt  of 
Schaghticoke,  New  York.  She  calls 
electricity  a  “life  prolonger,”  and  said, 
“We  have  been  farming  since  the  horse 
and  buggy  days  of  34  years  ago.  I  be¬ 
gan  rubbing  clothes  on  a  wash  board 
and  carried  wood  for  the  cook  stove. 
There  was  no  hot  water  except  in  the 
stove  reservoir  which  was  filled  by 
pump  from  the  cistern.  There  were  out¬ 
door  conveniences,  no  central  heating, 
no  car,  no  refrigerator.  I  spent  long, 
hot  hours  over  the  stove,  canning  and 
cooking  for  gangs  of  men  at  harvest 
time.  Compared  to  those  hard  days, 
these  are  all  velvet!” 

Mrs.  Mary  Brennan  of  Paris,  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  also  remembers 
those  hard  days  and  at  72  finds  it 
child’s  play  to  keep 
house  in  the  modern 
manner.  She  has  al¬ 
most  every  new  ap¬ 
pliance  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  that  her  son  re¬ 
cently  remodeled  for 
her.  When  she  said 
she  liked  her  brand 
new  gas  stove  and 
automatic  gas  water 
heater  better  than 
anything,  we  asked 
her  what  about  a 
washing  m  a  6  h  in  e. 

“My  goodness,”  she 
laughed,  “that  isn’t  a  modern  conven¬ 
ience.  You  just  couldn’t  farm  without 
a  washing  machine,  a  sewing  machine, 
and  a  good  bed!” 

Mrs.  Richard  L.  Haven  of  Columbia 
Cross  Roads,  Pa.,  whose  use  of  modern 
appliances  is  so  complete  that  she  can 
teach  school  all  morning,  come  home 
at  noon  and  serve  a  hot  dinner  to  a 
dozen  silo-fillers  and  get  back  to  school 
by  one  o’clock,  says  that  her  appliances 
are  so  closely  allied  that  she  couldn’t 
pick  out  just  one  as  being  the  most 
help. 

Along  with  radios,  a  tank-type 
vacuum  cleaner,  food  mixer  and  other 
small  appliances,  Mrs.  Haven  has  an 
electric  range,  automatic  electric  wa¬ 
ter  heater,  a  30-foot  farm  freezer,  an 
electric  refrigerator  and  a  Bendix  home 
laundry.  She  finds  the  freezer  a  great 
convenience  in  the  farm  home  because 
it  gives  her  a  chance  to  prepare  food 
ahead  of  the  extra  busy  days. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  Wells,  Riverhead, 
New  York,  remarks:  “If  it  were  not  for 
the  helps  given  farm  women  by  indus¬ 
try,  we  would  be  unable  to  participate 
in  many  activities  away  from  the  house 
and  farm.  We  now  have  time  to  do  a 
good  job  of  housekeeping  and  also  en¬ 
joy  leisure  activities. 

“Recent  improvements  especially  ap¬ 
pealing  to  me  are  a  timer  on  a  stove 
which  really  rings  (not  one  that  just 
gives  one  little  ping),  and  a  stove  with 
stagger-placed'burners  to  allow  more 
top  space  for  large  kettles  when 
needed.” 

Likes  and  Dislikes 

Among  improvements  that  Mrs.  S. 
Everett  Hulse  of  Calverton,  New  York, 
would  like  are:  A  sink  drainboard  that 
would  really  drain;  shallower  electric 
churns  so  that  butter  could  be  taken 
out  easier;  a  splash  ring  to  prevent 
splattering  from  mixer  bowls;  and 
measuring  cups  and  spoons  that  are 
accurate. 

Among  things  Mrs.  Hulse  doesn’t 
like  are:  round  tops  on  square  freez¬ 
er  cartons,  “because  the  container 
often  has  to  be  ripped  to  get  all  the 
food  out;”  vacuum  tops  for  jars,  “be¬ 
cause  they  don't  always  snap  back  on.” 
She  says  ready-mixes  cost  more  but 
adds,  “It  seems  to  be  a  question  of  liv¬ 
ing  better  and  spending  more  money 


Mrs.  Mary  Brennan 


or  its  equivalent  in  time  and  strength, 
which  are  always  important  items  in  a 
busy  farm  woman’s  life.” 

In  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Atwood 
of  Plattsburg,  New  York  the  biggest 
aid  to  running  a  home  easily  is  a  small 
kitchen  where  the  electric  range,  re¬ 
frigerator,  built-in  sink  and  cabinets 
may  all  be  reached  easily.  “As  for 
other  things,  I  couldn’t  keep  house 
without  the  electric  toaster,  the  elec¬ 
tric  iron  and  other  small  appliances. 
And  the  new  soap  powders  and  soap¬ 
less  lathers  are  wonderful.” 

'"Running  My  Rome  Easy” 

“An  up-to-date  kitchen  with  plenty 
of  cabinet  space  is  what  makes  running 
my  home  easy,”  says  Mrs.  LeRoy  B. 
Gruman  of  Clintondale,  New  York.  The 
Grumans  knocked  out  a  wall  and  even 
included  a  part  of  a  porch  in  their 
kitchen  when  they  remodelled  it.  “I 
work  outside  most  of  the  busy  season 
on  our  fruit  farm,  and  what  a  joy  it  is 
to  come  in  to  a  kitchen  with  plenty  of 
room  for  grading  eggs,  churning  and 
preparing  meals.  Why,  I  believe  I  like 
my  kitchen  lay-out  even  better  than 
our  new  44  cubic  foot  freezer.” 

Mrs.  Aaron  Putnam  of  Bath,  Steuben 
County,  New  York,  was  almost  stumped 
when  we  asked  her  what  modern  ap¬ 
pliances  she  valued  most.  “I  hardly 
know  which  comes  first.  Modern 
plumbing  and  the  many  automatic 
things  we  have  like  the  laundry,  the 
hot  water,  the  furnace,  the  electric 
range,  and  so  forth,  all  seem  indispens¬ 
able.”  Mrs.  Putnam  also  had  a  plug 
for  the  Home  Bureau  and  American 
Agriculturist :  “Both  help  me  make  the 
most  of  my  equipment.” 

Mrs.  Edward  LaVallee  of  Poolville, 
Madison  County,  New  York,  believes 
that  running  water 
and  the  electric 
pump  are  the  great¬ 
est  helps  to  farm 
living.  “With  indoor 
bathrooms  and  run¬ 
ning  water,  it’s  a 
pleasure  to  farm 
these  days.”  The  La- 
Vallees  intend  to 
make  a  freezer  their 
next  purchase  be¬ 
cause  it  will  save  on 
the  number  of  shop¬ 
ping  trips  to  town 
and  will  enable  them 
to  freeze  and  keep  the  hens  culled  from 
their  800-bird  laying  flock. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Stone  of  Marcellus, 
Onondaga  County,  New  York,  puts  her 
finger  on  the  one  housekeeping  aid 
without  which  every  farm  wife  would 
be  lost.  She  says:  “I  can  without  hesi¬ 
tation  say  that  the  greatest  advance  in 
my  homemaking  experience  stems 
from  the  use  of  electricity.  When  I 
started  housekeeping  in  1900,  washday 
meant  scrubbing  the  clothes — and  my 
knuckles — up  and  down  the  wash 
board.  I  loved  to  wash  but  my  auto¬ 
matic  washer  of  today  makes  those 
days  look  very  tiresome.”  Mrs.  Stone 
has  all  the  usual  appliances  common  to 
modern  homes  but  says,  “The  deep 
freezer  completes  the  farm  woman’s 
dream.  We  have  owned  one  for  7  years 
now  and  often  speak  of  it  as  the 
farmer’s  ‘social  security.’  What  would 
we  do  without  electricity?” 

What  Every  Woman  Wants 

When  we  ended  our  interviews  with 
these  farm  women,  we  remembered 
having  once  heard  a  woman  speaker 
ask  this  question:  “What  does  every 
farm  woman  want?”,  and  answer  it 
herself  by  saying,  “The  farm  woman 
wants  what  every  other  woman  wants 
— all  she  can  get!” 

We  feel  sure  that  exactly  fits  the 
case  when  applied  to  modern  conveni¬ 
ences.  With  today’s  better  farm  income, 
more  and  more  farm  women  are  going 
to  be  right  in  there  bidding  for  all  the 
time-and-labor-saving  appliances  that 
Industry  can  provide. 


Mrs.  Ed.  LaVallee 
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wholesome 


This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Syrup  is 
Most  Effective 

Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  plain  syrup — a  good  in¬ 
gredient,  but  one  which  you  can  easily 
make  at  home.  Take  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  1  cup  of  .water,  and  stir  a  few 
moments  until  dissolved.  No  cooking!  No 
trouble  at  all.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces 
of  Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  syrup.  This  gives  you 
a  full  pint  of  wonderful  medicine  for 
coughs  due  to  colds.  It  makes  areal  saving 
because  it  gives  you  about  four  times  as 
much  for  your  money.  It  lasts  a  long 
time,  never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  actually  a  surprising  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  medicine.  Swiftly, 
you  feel  it  taking  hold.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes 
and  makes  breathing  easy.  You’ve  never 
seen  anything  better  for  prompt  and 
pleasing  results. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  inconcent rated  form,  a  most 
reliable,  soothing  agent  for  throat  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded 
if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


D 


F  FARM  WOMEN  would  make 
greater  use  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  methods,  they’d 
have  better  health  and  more 
time  to  do  the  things  they’ve 
always  wanted  to  do.”  Rural  living  for 
housewives  is  as  simple  as  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  new  generation  of  girls. 

Many  of  today’s  farm  homes  are  well 
equipped  with  labor-saving  and  time¬ 
saving  conveniences  but,  according  to 
Mary  Jeanne  Trudeau,  home  economics 
student  in  the  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  Central 
School,  not  enough  farm  women  have 
yet  given  modern  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment  a  trial. 

“Just  look  at  these  ready-mixes  on 
the  market,”  said  Jeanne  to  a  fellow 
student,  Dolores  Maxudian  of  Freeville. 
“If  more  housewives  would  try  making 
gingerbread,  cake,  biscuits,  rolls,  muf¬ 
fins  and  other  things  from  these  pre¬ 
pared  mixes,  they’d  never  go  back  to 
the  old  way.  They  save  time  and  you 
don’t  have  so  many  dishes  to  wash.” 

We  got  nowhere  asking  the  girls 
what  they  liked  best  about  industry’s 
contributions  to  modern  living.  They 
like  everything!  They  both  agreed, 
however,  that  there  is  lots  of  room  for 
improvement  in  arranging  women’s 
work  areas  and  correlating  various 
work  units  in  a  more  efficient  manner. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  wish  that  event¬ 
ually  house  work  would  be  on  a  semi¬ 
automatic,  production  line  basis! 

Both  girls  agreed  that  the  first 
thing  they’d  have  in  their  own  kitchen, 
when  they  have  one,  is  an  electric  re¬ 
frigerator.  “With  electricity  and  run¬ 
ning  water  now  on  most  rural  places, 
the  things  I’ll  have  will  be  limited  only 
by  their  cost,”  declared  Dolores.  “I’ll 
buy  first  a  refrigerator  and  washing 
machine,  because  these  two  things  have 
most  to  do  with  maintaining  good 
health  and  cleanliness.  After  that  will 
come  an  electric  stove.” 

Mary  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  I.  Trudeau  of  Dryden,  wants 
to  continue  her  homemaking  studies  at 
one  of  the  state’s  agricultural  and  tech¬ 
nical  institutes  because  she  plans  to 
make  a  career  of  working  with  foods. 
She  hasn’t  thought  too  much  about 
what  she’ll  have  for  her  own  home,  but 
she  recently  learned  some  important 
things  about  home  building  and  home¬ 
making  when  the  family  home  burned 
down.  After  the  fire,  the  Trudeaus 
bought  an  old  house  and  the  whole 
family  went  to  work  remodelling  it. 
Those  were  busy  days  and  during  them 
Mary  Jeanne  learned  first-hand  how 
valuable  were  the  minutes  saved  each 


MARY  JEANNE  TRUDEAU,  home  economics  student  in  the  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  Central  School, 
likes  to  do  her  baking  and  cooking  on  a  modern  gas  range,  while  some  of  the  other 
girls  in  her  class  prefer  electric  cooking.  Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Dorothy  Swift, 
their  home  economics  instructor,  the  girls  have  had  experience  with  a  variety  of  con¬ 
veniences  and  so  are  able  to  compare  various  types  of  equipment  and  decide  which 

they  like  best. 


day  by  modern  household  equipment. 

She  learned,  for  instance,  how  much 
time  was  saved  for  other  things  by 
having  an  automatic  oil  furnace.  “No 
time  was  used  stoking  a  fire  or  clean¬ 
ing  ashes,”  she  said.  “And  another  big 
time-saver  was  our  electric  washing 
machine.” 

Dolores,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kamer  Maxudian  of  Freeville,  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  phases  of  household  man¬ 
agement.  She’s  sold  on  the  convenience 
of  the  new  automatic  washing  machines 
but  is  discouraged  because  they  require 
so  much  water.  “Right  here  in  Dryden 
and  on  many  farms  where  springs  and 
wells  are  the  only  water  supply,  there 
isn’t  always  enough  water  for  auto¬ 
matic  machines,”  she  claimed.  How¬ 
ever,  she  thinks  the  more  conventional 
type  washers  do  just  as  good  a  job. 

Jean  Seguin  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
a  junior  in  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics,  and  one  of  a 
family  of  five  children,  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  automatic  washing  ma¬ 
chines  when  we  asked  her  about  them. 
Her  family  bought  one  last  year,  and 
now  Jean  says  the  washing  is  “just 

DOLORES  MAXUDIAN  thoroughly  enjoys 
her  home  economics  training  at  the  Dry¬ 
den,  N.  Y.,  Central  School.  She  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  all  phases  of  household  manage¬ 
ment  and  thinks  that  efficiency  in  the 
home  calls  for  convenient  work  areas, 
planning  of  time,  and  all  the  modern  ap¬ 
pliances  that  one  can  afford! 


like  child’s  play”  in  comparison  with 
what  it  used  to  be  for  their  big  family. 
Jean  also  voted  for  detergents;  ready- 
mixes  (she  thinks  they  probably  aren’t 
any  more  expensive  than  baking  the 
regular  way  because  “you  don’t  have 
any  baking  failures  with  them”);  a 
roomy  refrigerator,  a  modern  stove, 
and  a  vacuum  cleaner.  She  thinks  an 
automatic  drier  and  mangle  would  be 
a  big  help,  and  “of  course  an  electric 
iron  and  one  of  the  new  steam  irons.” 

Dolores  Maxudian  also  likes  deter¬ 
gents.  “They  are  marvelous,”  she  said, 
“for  washing  woodwork  and  doing 
dishes,  but  I  still  like  soap  better  for 
clothes.  In  class  here  we  found  a  de¬ 
tergent  excellent  for  washing  uphol¬ 
stered  furniture.  We  used  it  without 
much  water  and  then  set  the  furniture 
outdoors  to  dry.  It  did  a  wonderful 
job.” 

Both  Dolores  and  Mary  Jeanne  like 
to  cook  but  “hate  washing  dishes.” 
Automatic  dishwashers,  as  much  as 
both  girls  dream  of  having  such  a  con¬ 
venience,  probably  will  be  one  of  the 
last  additions  to  the  kitchens  they  will 
have  some  day. 

Girls  in  rural  home  economics  class¬ 
es  know  that  it’s  extra  work  to  keep 
a  home  clean  when  men  and  children 
come  trooping  in  to  dinner  from  a 
muddy  barnyard  or  from  doing  clothes- 
dirtying  chores  about  the  farm.  Add  to 
this  the  extra  cooking  needed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  healthy  country  appetites,  and  the 
time  that  many  farm  wives  spend  help¬ 
ing  with  haying,  milking,  washing  the 
milking  utensils  and  so  forth,  and  it’s 
easy  for  the  girls  to  see  that  the  farm 
wife  who  doesn’t  have  modern,  time¬ 
saving  equipment  and  supplies  has  little 
time  for  anything  but  work  and  sleep. 

The  girls  feel  that  efficiency  in  the 
farm  home — whether  it’s  brought  about 
by  planning  of  time  and  tasks  or  the 
use  of  modern  appliances,  or  a  combin¬ 
ation  of  both— is  more  than  just  a  con¬ 
venience.  It’s  essential  to  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  farm  family. 


Tomorrow’s  Homemakers  Want 
“PUSH  BUTTON”  Housekeeping 


F ood  production  is  a 

sacred  trust— 
a  matter  of  firm  policy 

Foods  of  the  Finest  Flavor — this  was  the  manu¬ 
facturing  policy  established  more  than  50  years 
ago  by  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company. 

To  make  better  foods,  better  tasting  foods  of  the 

_  i 

finest  flavor,  has  been  the  single  aim  of  Beech-Nut 
all  these  years. 

That  this  policy  is  sound  is  proved  each  day  by 
housewives  everywhere  —  in  their  ready  accept¬ 
ance  of  .  .  . 

Beech-Nut  Foods  for  Babies 
Beech-Nut  Coffee 

Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter 

BEECH  NUT  PACKING  CO. 

CANAJ  OHARIE,  N.  Y. 
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“ALL 

ELECTRIC 

is  the  best  deal 
for  my  wife ,  too!” 


Because  the  average  farm  is  already  buying 
electricity  in  quantity  to  cut  production  costs, 
it  is  already  earning  the  lower  rates  for 
quantity  use.  So  when  Mrs.  John  Modern 
cooks  electrically  too,  she  is  using  2c  elec¬ 
tricity  or  even  cheaper.  And  when  she  adds 
automatic  electric  water  heating  at  the  special 
residential  night  rate,  she  can  get  lc  electricity. 

You  insist  on  electric  help  in  your  barn, 
poultry  house  and  shop.  Give  your  wife  an 
all  electric  home.  Make  no  mistake  —  it’s 
cheaper  as  well  as  better.  Ask  your  dealer. 
Ask  our  Farm  Service  or  Home  Service  rep- 

,  *  i 

resentative. 


New  York  State 


Electric  &  Gas 


Here  are  the  answers  to  your 


This  book  helps  you  select  the  proper  heat  for  your  home 


Your  new  home  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  and  charming  —  but  it 
will  never  give  you  the  pleasure 
you  anticipate  if  it  lacks  basic 
winter  comfort!  That’s  why  you 
should  know  heating  systems  be¬ 
fore  you  choose  yours!  Send 
for  “Enjoy  Better  Living  with 
Radiant,  Sunny  Warmth”  —  it 


tells  the  characteristics  of  every 
type  of  heating  system,  shows 
you  which  is  your  best  choice, 
and  why. 

Send  for  your  copy  today 

"Enjoy  Better  Living”  is  a  commonsense 
presentation  of  heating  facts,  plainly, 
authoritatively  written.  Send  for  your 
FREE  copy  without  delay! 


UTICA  Heating  Systems  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 


Efficient,  modern  Utica  Radiator 
Heating  Systems  are  made  in  a 
complete  range  of  sizes  to  meet 
your  requirements— hot  water  or 
steam,  coal  or  oil. 

If  you  would  like  an  estimate  on 
a  completeU tica  Heating  System , 
write  for  the  name  of  our  nearest 
dealer.  No  obligation,  of  course! 


Utica  Radiators 


Red  Square  Boilers 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 


The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 
2205  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


AT  OUR  HOUSE 


MORE  RECIPE  SHARING 

HAVE  HAD  a  good  time  try¬ 
ing  out  on  my  family  and 
friends  the  recipes  you  read¬ 
ers  have  sent  in.  They  are  all 
excellent.  Many  are  new  to  me, 
and  perhaps  they  will  be  to  some  of 
you: 

GRAPE  NUTS  BREAD 

Soak  y2  cup  Grape  Nuts  in  1  cup 
sour  milk  for  1  hour.  Sift  together  1  y2 
cups  flour  (I  used  general  purpose, 
sifted  before  measuring),  1  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  soda,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  In  a  bowl  mix  y2  cup  sugar, 
1  tablespoon  melted  shortening,  1  egg, 
1  teaspoon  vanilla.  Stir  into  this  alter¬ 
nately  the  dry  ingredients  and  the 
Grape  Nuts.  Pour  into  greased  pan  and 
bake  in  moderate  (375  degrees  F.) 


oven  %  hour  or  until  done.  {Mrs.  Ar- 
thur  I.  Boulet,  Edwards,  N.  Y.) 

BUTTERMILK  BISCUITS 

2  cups  flour,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  %  teaspoon 
soda,  %  cup  shortening,  %  cup  butter¬ 
milk.  Sift  dry  ingredients.  Cut  in  short¬ 
ening.  Add  buttermilk  and  stir.  Pat  out 
dough  y2  inch  thick  and  cut.  Bake  15 
min.  at  450  degrees.  Makes  about  14 
small  biscuits.  —  {Mrs.  Maude  Ink, 
Geneva,  Indiana.) 

This  easy,  delicious  recipe  came  from 
Maine: 

THREE  MINUTE  MAYONNAISE 

1  teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  mustard, 
a  speck  of  Cayenne,  1  teaspoon  sugar, 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  1  tablespoon 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


cvitA  a 


No.  2571.  Cutaway  bolero  with  smart 
shawl  collar  teams  with  slimming  six 
gore  skirt  to  express  motion.  Try  it  in 
red  crepe  and  add  a  gray  pearl  blouse. 
Sizes  10-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  4  yards  39- 
i^ich  fabric. 

No.  2470.  Thrice  scalloped  yoke 
blouse  with  jewel  neckline  and  brief 
sleeves  will  score  in  satin.  Try  new 
shade  of  gray  pearl.  Sizes  10-20;  36-40. 
Size  16,  1%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2  728.  Party  size  apron  is  cut  on 
bias  for  rippling  cascade  effect.  Slashed 
and  sashed  it  is  so  pretty!  One  size, 
%  yard  35-inch. 

No.  2881.  Empire  waistline  jumper 
wdth  beautifully  fitted  bodice  has  new 
back  interest.  Bow  tied  neckline  blouse 
included.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  jumper, 
2  yards  54-inch;  blouse,  2 ys  yards  39- 


inch. 

No.  2473.  Completely  casual  dress 
with  a  flange  shoulder  has  neckline 
news  and  choice  of  sleeve  length.  Per¬ 
fect  pattern  to  show  new  fabric  inter¬ 
est.  Sizes  12-20;  36-42.  Size  36,  3% 
yards  54-inch. 

No.  2920.  Add  or  subtract  circular 
contrasting  skirt  to  this  new  “tea  cosy" 
dress  with  its  oval  yoke  and  new  dust 
ruffle.  Try  gay  gingham.  Sizes  4-10. 
Size  8,  2%  yards  35-mch,  dress;  1  yard 
35-inch  for  separate  skirt. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  20 
cents  for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20 
cents  for  our  Winter  Fashion  Book  with 
175  pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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(Md  Fashioned 

Brown 


For  rich,  tasty 
cookies,  use  Domino 
Old  Fashioned 
Broum  Sugar. 

It’s  Domino-pure i 


■PURE  means: 

/.  Energy 
2.  Sweetness 
2.  More  Food  Flavor 

4.  Cleanliness 

5.  Full  Value 


SO  BE  SURE 
YOUR  SUGAR  IS 


el 


PURE! 

It’s  100 %  Pure  CANE  Sugar 


EAR  NOISES? 


If  you  suffer  from  those 
miserable  ear  noises  and  are 
Hard  of  Hearing  due  to  catarrh 
of  the  head,  write  us  NOW  for 
proof  of  the  good  results  our 
simple  home  treatment  has  ac¬ 
complished  for  a  great  many 
people.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR. 
Many  past  70  report  ear  noises 
gone  and  hearing  fine.  Send 
NOW  for  proof  and  30  days 
trial  offer . 

THE  ELMO  CO.,  Dept.  100,  Davenport,  Iowa 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Earn  money  AT  HOME  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc., 
from  old  rags  or  new  yarn — in  vour  community!  No 
experience  necessary  31.000  doing  it  with  easy  run¬ 
ning  UNION  LOOMS  costing  less  than  $50.00!  Send 
tor  our  FREE  BOOKLET  today. 

Union  Loom  Works  390  PostSt.,Boonville,N.Y. 
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vinegar,  1  egg  (unbeaten),  1  cup  salad 
oil.  Put  dry  ingredients  in  bowl  (not 
aluminum),  stir  in  vinegar  and  lemon 
juice,  add  egg  but  do  not  beat.  Add  % 
oil,  beat  mixture  with  wheel  beater  un¬ 
til  it  begins  to  thicken.  A.dd  another  % 
of  the  oil,  beat  1  minute,  add  remain¬ 
ing  oil.  Beat  1  min.  more.  It  is  done! 
—  (Mrs.  Grace  Arnold,  Albion,  Maine.) 

The  first  time  I  made  this,  it  did  not 
combine  well.  I  had  taken  oil  directly 
from  refrigerator,  so  I  tried  it  again 
with  oil  at  room  temperature  and  it 
was  perfect. 

A  good  luncheon  or  supper  dish  is: 

BAKED  EGGS  WITH  CHEESE 

Butter  pie  plate.  Pour  in  y2  cup  thin 
cream.  Break  4  eggs  into  cream. 
Sprinkle  with  %  to  cup  grated 

cheese.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  a 
dash  of  paprika.  Just  before  putting 
in  oven,  prick  each  yolk  gently  with 
fork.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (325  de¬ 
grees  F. )  until  eggs  are  firm. —  (Mrs. 
Sarah  Marsh,  River  Park,  White 
Plains,  New  York.) 

Another  luncheon  suggestion  is  to 
drain  liquid  from  can  of  red  kidney 
beans,  heat  them  in  your  favorite 
cheese  sauce  and  serve. 

UPSIDE  DOWN  SAUSAGE  PIE 

1  lb.  pork  sausage,  2  onions  sliced, 
1  cup  tomato  soup.  Baking  powder  bis¬ 
cuit  crust.  Shape  sausage  in  patties, 
fry  slowly,  draining  off  fat  and  put  in 
casserole.  Brown  onion  slightly,  add  to¬ 
mato  soup  and  heat.  Pour  over  sausage. 
Roll  out  biscuit  dough  %  to  y2  in. 
thick  to  fit  casserole  and  place  this 
over  sausage.  Bake  at  400  degrees  F. 
for  15  min.  or  until  brown.  Turn  out 
on  platter  with  meat  on  top.  Frank¬ 
furters  may  be  substituted  for  sausage. 
For  a  fish  pie,  use  1  can  tuna  or  iy2 
cup  salmon  and  y2  cup  cooked  peas. 

— (Mrs.  Roy  A.  Brewster,  Geneva,  N.Y.j 

CORN  MEAL  MUSK 

Cook  corn  meal  in  milk  instead  of 
water.  Use  4  cups  milk,  1  cup  corn 
meal,  2  teaspoons  salt.  To  avoid  lumps, 
mix  meal  with  1  cup  milk.  Scald  re¬ 
maining  milk,  stir  all  together  and  cook 
until  done  or  about  45  min.  (Also  from 
Mrs.  Brewster.) 

SALAD  DRESSING  CAKE 

This  cake  recipe  was  so  unusual  that 
1  hesitated  to  try  it,  but  Mrs.  Kings¬ 
ton’s  letter  was  convincing,  so  I  went 
ahead  and  found  it  all  true.  She  wrote: 
“It’s  so  easy  to  make!  just  pop  it  in 
the  oven  while  you  are  getting  dinner. 
Serve  it  warm  with  whipped  cream,  or 
it  is  equally  delicious  served  cold.  It 
will  not  fail  you.” 

Cream  together  1  cup  sugar,  3  table¬ 
spoons  cocoa,  1  cup  salad  dressing.  (I 
used  some  of  the  Three  Minute  May¬ 
onnaise  I  had  just  made.  )  Add  2  tea¬ 
spoons  soda  dissolved  in  1  cup  luke¬ 
warm  water  and  2  cups  sifted  all-pur¬ 
pose  flour.  Bake  in  two  layer  cake  tins 
or  one  large  square  tin  in  moderate 
oven  about  25  min.  —  (Mrs.  Ronald 
Kingston,  Canaseraga.  N.  Y. ) 

Later,  I  hope  to  share  more  of  these 
recipes  with  you,  and  I  thank  each  one 
of  you  good  cooks  who  sent  them  to  me. 


"Isn't  that  a  riot?  Heh,  heh,  heh 
— I  can't  even  open  a  can!" 
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«  Model  WM 
1 8Vi  cu.ft.  Also 
available  in  12 
cv.  ft.  and  26 
cu.  ft.  sizes. 
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|  W|  atch  Mom’s  eyes  sparkle  with  happiness  when  you  give 
111  her  a  STEINHORST  Freezer  for  Christmas!  It’s  the  type  of 
gift  that  appeals  to  every  housewife  .  .  .  and  one  that 
she’ll  enjoy  for  years  to  come. 

Mom’s  daily  cooking  chores  are  so  much  easier  with  a 
STEINHORST.  It  spares  her  all  the  drudgery  of  canning  . . .  permits 
her  to  preserve  a  whole  year’s  supply  of  fresh  meat,  fish,  fruit 
and  vegetables  with  very  little  work. 

Mom  will  be  pleased,  too,  with  the  modern  streamlined  styling  of 
the  STEINHORST.  It's  the  kind  of  home  freezer  she’ll  be  proud 
to  show  off  to  friends  and  neighbors.  ^ 

Christmas  will  soon  be  here,  so  why  not  learn  more  about 
the  STEINHORST  Farm-Home  Freezers  now?  Send 
in  the  handy  coupon  today 
for  full  information,  i -  ““  ’ 

_  EM»L  STEtt 

j  Box  208, 

mmrnm  •• 


&  SONS,  .NC 

Itica,  N.  i* 

se„d  I—— 

jrST  Freezer.  r 
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Name. .  • 
Address 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
2  5c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 

RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 
GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

V  fgg?  From  Your  Cou^h 

\jp\  N  Due  to  a  Cold 

Cm  CVJC  Honey  &  Tar 
rULCV  O  Cough  Compound 

ALWAYS  use  complete  address 

when  answering  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  avoid  any  delay. 

ONE  ACT  PLAYS  ! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
OH,  DOCTOR! 

WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

TO  ORDER  plays,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents 
per  copy  for  plays  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order,  or  check.  Add 
3c  for  complete  list  of  plays. 
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jfimiF  YOU  SELL 


18  Cannon  100 %  Virgin 
Wool  Blankets 

Hundreds  of  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  aro  raising  funds  through 
our  easy-to-follow  BLANKET 
CLUB  PLANS.  YOU  CAN  DO 
IT  TOO! 

FREE:  Write  TODAY  for  CAN¬ 
NON,  EMSOND  OR  BEACON 
Blanket  Color  Swatchoe  and  com¬ 
plete  details  of  our  SALES  and 
PROFIT  Plan. 

Send  Name,  Address,  Organ!  zs- 
I ton  and  number  ©f  Members  ho- 

CHARLES  $  BURKS  ASSOCIATES 

1220-24  Centro  Avenue 
Reading,  Penna. 


(670)  42 


American  Agriculturist,  December  4,  1948 
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SYNOPSIS 

In  the  year  1808,  among  the  settlers  in 
the  fertile  lands  in  central  New  York 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams.  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter’s  sister,  are  in 
love  with  Jim.  He,  however,  finds  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  forget  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of 
pique  with  Jim  marries  Henry  Kingman. 

Gradually,  however,  Jim  is  drawn  more 
and  more  to  Hannah,  and  they  are  mar¬ 
ried  Christmas  Eve.  Some  time  later, 
Constant  plans  a  little  matchmaking  and 
surprises  Asa  by  inviting  Martha  Ball,  his 
first  love,  and  Ruth  Markham,  a  new 
friend,  for  a  day’s  visit.  Early  that  after¬ 
noon,  while  the  girls  are  alone  with 
Constant,  word  comes  that  Nate  has  been 
fatally  injured.  His  death  soon  follows, 
leaving  Asa  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
on  the  farm.  Martha,  who  remains  with 
the  Williams  family  for  several  days  fol¬ 
lowing  Nate’s  death,  rejects  Asa’s  pro¬ 
posal  of  marriage,  but  gives  him  hope 
of  a  future  change  of  heart. 

CHAPTER  XXV 

DURING  THE  THREE  years  follow¬ 
ing  Nate  Williams’  death,  there 
grew  up  between  Jim  Miller  and  Asa 
an  abiding  friendship  and  respect,  in¬ 
creased  on  Jim's  part  by  the  way  Asa. 
had  taken  hold  of  the  farm  after  Nate 
was  gone  and  developed  it  into  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  whole  Genesee  coun¬ 
try.  With  Nate’s  death,  it  seemed  that 
Asa  was  transformed  overnight  from 
a  boy  into  a  strong-jawed,  self-reliant 
man. 

Although  Asa  had  never  spoken  of 
Martha  Ball  to  him,  Jim  suspected 
that  his  love  for  her  had  had  something 
to  do  with  the  strengthening  of  his 
character,  and  he  often  wondered  why 
they  had  not  married,  and  where 
Charles  Carson  fitted  into  the  picture. 
Once  Jim  had  been  sure  that  Martha 
would  marry  Carson.  The  fellow,  al¬ 
though  overly- ambitious  and  ruthless, 
would  be  quite  a  catch,  for  he  was  not 
only  a  successful  teacher  and  lawyer 
but  also  had  managed  to  get  himself 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  Albany. 
And  then  there  was  Ruth  Markham. 
On  his  long  rides  day  and  night  to  visit 
the  sick,  Jim  sometimes  wondered 
about  her,  for  she  as  well  as  Martha 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  his  home  and 
to  Constant’s.  He  knew  that  Constant 
loved  both  the  girls  and  would  have 
welcomed  either  as  a  daughter. 

And  so  it  was  that  one  night  late  La 
that  fall  of  1811,  Jim  and  Hannah  were 
not  surprised  to  find  Martha  with  Con¬ 
stant  when  they  came  over  to  the  Wil¬ 
liams’  cabin.  Asa  was  not  in  evidence 
but  soon  appeared.  If  he  was  dying  of 
love  for  Martha,  thought  Jim  to  him¬ 
self,  he  didn’t  show  it,  for  he  was  in 
the  best  of  spirits  and  health. 

At  first  the  talk  between  Asa  and 
Jim  was  about  the  problem  of  selling 
the  crops  and  stock  which  Asa  and 
Pete  Van  Schaick  had  raised.  Since 
Nate’s  death,  Asa  had  worked  closelv 


with  Pete  and  the  two  of  them  contin¬ 
ued  to  drive  back  the  forests  and  till 
their  land.  Their  yields  of  corn  and 
wheat,  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  fat 
cattle,  were  the  talk  and  sometimes 
the  envy  of  their  less  fortunate,  or  less 
hard  working,  neighbors.  But  Asa 
found  that  it  was  one  thing  to  raise 
good  crops  and  animals  and  another 
thing  to  sell  them  to  advantage. 

LTHOUGH  roads  were  much  better 
now  than  four  years  ago  when  the  Wil¬ 
liams’  family  had  settled  in  the  Gene¬ 
see  country,  they  were  still  bad  enough 
— mudholes  in  spring  and  fall,  dusty 
in  summer,  and  often  drifted  in  win¬ 
ter.  Big  wagons  drawn  by  two  or  more 
ox  teams  heavily  loaded  with  farm  pro. 
duce  inched  slowly  over  them  to  Al¬ 
bany  or  to  shipping  points  on  the 
rivers  flowing  south.  Non-perishable 
products  to  be  shipped  by  water  were 
often  stored  in  large  quantities  at  the 
foot  of  the  Finger  Lakes  to  wait  for 
the  brief  high  water  season  in  the  late 
spring,  when  they  were  loaded  on  arks 
and  rafted  to  far-away  southern  mar¬ 
kets  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
After  the  products  were  sold  and  the 
arks  broken  up  and  sold  for  lumber, 
the  crews  started  their  long  walk  back 
home. 

“By  the  time  we  pay  all  the  charges 
for  moving  our  stuff  to  market,”  said 
Asa,  gloomily,  “there  isn’t  much  cash 
left.  And  that’s  true  for  all  of  us  in 
this  country.  It’s  lucky  we  can  eat  what 
we  grow  and  clothe  ourselves  with  the 
wool  of  our  own  sheep.  Otherwise  our 
families  might  go  hungry  and  cold.” 

As  Asa  spoke,  he  glanced  in  Mar¬ 
tha’s  direction  and  Jim  guessed  that 
he  was  wishing  he  had  more  to  offer 
her. 

“I  know  what  you  mean,”  said  Jim, 
after  a  moment,  “because  most  of  the 
time  there’s  nothing  left  to  pay  doc¬ 


tor’s  bills.”  He  laughed  ruefully,  and 
added : 

“No  matter  how  hard  I  work,  I 
never  collect  much  cash.  Hannah  and 
I  have  to  take  it  out  in  trade  most  of 
the  time.” 

Hannah  turned  toward  her  husband 
as  he  spoke  her  name,  but  her  eyes 
did  not  meet  his.  Jim,  absorbed  in  his 
talk  with  Asa,  did  not  notice  that  her 
face  was  pale  and  serious,  but  Constant, 
did,  and  a  little  later  she  beckoned  to 
her  to  come  into  the  bedroom  with  her, 

“Is  there  anything  wrong,  Hannah?” 
she  asked  her  when  they  were  alone. 
“You  don’t  act  like  yourself  tonight.” 

Sudden  tears  filled  Hannah’s  eyes. 
Then  getting  control  of  herself,  she 
said; 

,  “Mother,  you’ll  think  I’m  foolish,  but 
I’m  unhappy  about  Jim.  He’s  so  busy 
that  he’s  away  from  home  most  of  the 
time,  and  when  he  is  home  he  is  so  pre¬ 
occupied  and  worried  about  his  patients 
that  he  hardly  knows  I’m  around.  And 
I  try  so  hard  to  make  him  happy.  1 
keep  his  meals  warm  for  him  at  any 
old  time  of  the  day  or  night.  I  keep 
his  clothes  neat  and  clean,  and  I  give 
him  what  I  know  he  likes  best  to  eat, 
and  he  never  notices.  This  morning  he 
left  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  didn’t  even 
kiss  me  goodbye.” 

The  rush  of  words  ended  in  a  sob. 

H  ANNAH’S  frankness  struck  an  un¬ 
derstanding  spark  in  Constant’s  heart. 
She  remembered  her  own  secret  worries 
when  she  had  thought  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  grown  indifferent  to  her.  But 
time  had  helped  her  to  understand  that 
he  had  never  ceased  to  love  her,  that 
it  was  only  the  hard  pressures  and 
perplexities  of  everyday  life  that  had 
made  him  seem  indifferent.  Her 
thoughts  went  back  gratefully  to  that 
night  in  early  spring  when  they  had 
first  come  to  the  Genesee  country,  and 
she  and  Nate  had  stood  under  the  stars 
and  brightened  again  the  shining  armor 
of  their  love  and  repledged  their  spirits 
to  travel  together  for  the  remainder  of 
their  days. 

"I  never  could  have  stood  the  parting 
from  Nate,”  thought  Constant,  “if  we 
had  not  thus  retouched  each  other’s 
soul.”  What  a  comforting  memory  it 
was  to  live  with!  What  a  glorious  hope 
to  look  forward  to,  the  hope  of  seeing 
Nate  again  somewhere,  some  time! 
With  that  joy  burning  in  her  heart, 
Constant  began  to  talk  softly  to  her 
grieving  daughter: 

“Men,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “contrary 
to  what  most  folks  think,  are  incurably 
romantic.  Never  in  the  world  would 
one  of  the  creatures  admit  it.  In  fact, 
they’re  sc  afraid  of  admitting  it  that 
they  hide  it  even  from  those  they  love. 
It’s  the  women  who  are  the  realists. 
So  if  you  want  to  be  realistic  about 
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|7  ACH  fall,  as  well  as  in  the  spring, 
^Mirandy  cleans  up  ev’rything;  she 
tears  the  whole  blame  house  apart, 
then  scrubs  and  sweeps  with  all  her 
heart.  This  year,  as  always,  she  told 
me  I’d  have  to  help  her  out,  by  gee; 
she  routed  me  from  out  my  bed  and 
put  a  dust-cap  on  my  head.  An  apron 
went  around  my  waist  and  I  was  or¬ 
dered  to  make  haste  and  dust  the 
tables  and  the  chairs,  then  scrub  and 
polish  up  the  stairs.  The  rugs  I  was 
supposed  to  beat,  and  wash  the  win¬ 
dows  all  up  neat;  I  even  had  to  tour 
the  place  and  dump  pipe  ashes  from 
each  vase. 

But  I  had  barely  started  out  before 
I  heard  Mirandy  shout;  she  came  at 
me  armed  with  a  broom  and  I  re¬ 
treated  from  the  room;  I  couldn’t 
reason  with  my  spouse  until  she’d 
run  me  from  the  house.  I  don’t  know 
why  she’s  mad  at  me  and  I  ain’t 
goin’  back  to  see.  I  beat  the  rugs 
upon  the  floors,  why  waste  time 
talcin’  them  outdoors,  and  then,  of  course,  I  used  my  head  and  swept  the  dirt 
beneath  the  bed.  I  figured  it  was  smart  and  fair  to  cut  a  corner  here  and  there; 
of  course,  it  ’s  all  right  with  me  if  she  don’t  want  efficiency. 
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Jim,  you’ll  have  to  remember  that  it’s 
up  to  you  to  keep  alive  his  interest  and 
the  love  between  you.” 

“1  do  try,”  said  Hannah,  “but  it’s  no 
use.  Last  night  I  fixed  the  best  supper 
I  knew  how,  and  I  combed  my  hair  es¬ 
pecially  nice  and  put  on  a  pretty  new 
dress  that  Anna  helped  me  to  make. 
I’d  been  keeping  it  a  surprise  for  him. 
And  when  he  came  home,  he  ate  his 
supper  and  never  said  a  word  about 
how  I  looked,  and  then  after  supper  he 
said  he  wanted  to  talk  with  Pete  about 
the  trouble  we’re  having  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  the  Indians.  He  didn’t  come 
back  till  bedtime,  and  then  he  got  in 
bed  and  went  sound  asleep,  hardly  say¬ 
ing  goodnight  ” 

C*  ONSTANT  sat  for  a  moment  or  two, 
quietly  looking  at  Hannah,  a  tender 
]ittle  smile  lifting  the  corners  of  her 
mouth. 

“Now  you  listen  to  me  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,”  she  finally  said.  “I’ll  just  bet 
that  after  you  got  yourself  all  fixed  up, 
you  sat  there  at  the  supper  table  look¬ 
ing  sad  and  depressed,  or  like  a  thun¬ 
dercloud.  No  wonder  Jim  went  off  to 
the  neighbors!  Instead  of  sitting  around 
feeling  sorry  for  yourself  because  your 
husband  didn’t  kiss  you,  why  didn’t  you 
kiss  him?  Whv  didn't  you  smile  and 
ask  him  if  he  liked  your  new  dress? 
After  he  came  to  bed,  instead  of  lying 
there  full  of  resentment,  why  didn’t 
you  put  your  arms  around  him  and  kiss 
him?  Love  and  happiness  are  just  like 
all  the  other  desirable,  precious  things 
in  the  world.  They  don’t  just  happen; 
you  have  to  work  for  them.  Make  up 
your  mind  what  you  want  and  then 
don’t  just  sit  around  and  wait  for  it  to 
land  in  your  lap.  Go  after  it!  You’re  a 
lucky  girl.  You’ve  got  the  best  man  up 
and  down  the  whole  frontier!” 

“I  know  I  have,”  said  Hannah,  smil¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time. 

“You  just  keep  that  smile,”  said  her 
mother,  fondly,  “and  stop  worrying. 
You  really  have  nothing  to  worry 
about.  You’re  an  attractive  girl,  and 
you  have  brains  and  character.  You 
have  everything  that  a  man  like  Jim 
respects  and  loves.  And,  after  all,  he 
married  you,  didn’t  he?  What  more  do 
you  want?” 

By  this  time  they  were  both  smiling, 
and  Hannah  kissed  her  mother  grate¬ 
fully  before  they  went  back  to  the 
other  room,  where  they  found  their 
neighbor,  Jesse  Norton,  added  to  the 
group  around  the  fireplace. 

The  talk  had  now  turned  to  the 
troubles  which  the  settlers  were  having 
as  the  result  of  the  war  being  waged 
between  the  French  and  the  British. 
For  years,  both  of  the  warring  nations 
had  interfered  with  American  com¬ 
merce,  and  in  order  to  avoid  war — or 
at  least  to  retaliate — President  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  placed  an  embargo  on  all 
American  shipping,  causing  the  ruin 
of  thousands  of  New  England  ship¬ 
owners  and  business  men.  As  a  result, 
a  bitter  conflict  had  arisen  between  the 
Federalists  and  the  Democrat-Republi¬ 
cans,  and  some  of  the  northeastern 
states  were  on  the  point  of  revolt. 

Strongly  opposed  to  war,  the  Feder¬ 
alists  v/ere  all  for  conciliation  and  co¬ 
operation  with  the  British  despite  their 
interference  with  American  trade  and 
their  insistence  on  stopping  American 
vessels  and  removing  American  sailors. 
The  Democrat-Republicans,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  led  by  President  Jefferson  and, 
later,  by  President  Madison,  were  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  to  British  interference 
with  American  shipping  and  commerce 
and  were  willing  to  fight  if  necessary. 

Most  of  New  York  State,  led  by  De- 
Witt  Clinton,  was  opposed  to  war,  but 
the  settlers  of  the  Genesee  country  felt 
differently  about  it.  They  were  tired  of 
the  overbearing  attitude  of  some  of  the 
younger  Indian  braves  and  of  the  con¬ 
stant  menace  of  the  British  in  nearby 
Canada  who,  they  were  certain,  were 
supporting  the  Indians  in  their  antag- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
onistic  attitude  to  the  settlers. 

“I  don’t  know  what  we’re  going  to 
do  about  the  Indians,”  Jesse  Norton 
was  saying  as  Constant  and  Hannah 
rejoined  the  group.  “The  Senecas  ain’t 
so  bad,  nor  the  older  men.  It’s  the 
young  braves  that  are  just  spoilin’  for 
a  fight  all  the  time.  The  British  know 
that  and  are  siccin’  ’em  on.  A  bunch 
came  to  my  cabin  the  other  day  when 
I  had  gone  to  mill  with  a  grist.  The 
wife  had  jiist  put  dinner  on  the  table 
for  herself  and  the  young’uns.  The 
skunks  scowled  at  her  and  scared  the 
kids,  then  grabbed  everything  off  the 
table,  stuffed  it  in  their  mouths  with 
their  dirty  paws,  an’  left.” 

“Something  like  that  happens  every 
day,”  said  Asa,  “and  it’s  making  every¬ 
one  fighting  mad.  We  aren’t  going  tc 
stand  for  it  too  long.  The  British  are 
back  of  it,  as  we  all  know.  I  guess 
we’ve  got  to  finish  the  job  that  Pa  and 
Joel  and  the  rest  of  Sullivan’s  Destroy¬ 
ers  started  back  in  ’78.” 

.A^SA  stopped  talking  abruptly  as  the 
door  was  suddenly  flung  open  and  old 
Joel  stormed  into  the  room.  Walking 
across  to  the  little  room  which  he  and 
Jim  had  once  shared  together,  he  en¬ 
tered  it  and  came  out  carrying  Old 
Annie.  Without  a  word,  he  sat  down 
and  began  polishing  it. 

His  friends,  used  to  Joel’s  ways,  were 
quiet,  waiting  for  the  old  man  to  free 
his  mind,  and  they  didn’t  have  to  wait 
long. 

“Charlie  Carson’s  a  skunk!”  he  an¬ 
nounced. 

At  his  remark,  everyone  in  the  room 
gazed  at  him  questioningly,  except  Asa, 
who  turned  to  look  at  Martha.  He  not¬ 
ed  that  her  first  expression  of  surprise 
changed  to  concern  as  the  old  man 
continued: 

“Yessir!  We  all  sent  him  down  to 
Albany  to  stand  for  us  an’  I  voted  for 
him.  Shan’t  do  it  agin!” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Charlie?” 
inquired  Jim. 

“Matter  ’nough.”  growled  Joel.  *1 
heerd  him  talk  to  a  meetin’  in  Geneseo 
last  night.  Wants  to  make  friends  wi’ 
the  Britishers.  Had  a  lot  to  say  about 
how  we  got  to  keep  out  of  war.  But  I 
shut  him  up,  I  did.  Listened  as  long  as 
I  could  stand  it,  then  jumped  up  an’ 
told  ’ini  we  never  really  finished  the 
job  back  in  ’79.  They’ll  never  leave  us 
alone  till  we  show  'em  what’s  what.  I 
didn’t  know  nothin’  to  say  ’bout  what 
the  Redcoats  are  doin’  to  our  sailors — 
too  fur  away — but  I  know  they’re 
makin’  plenty  o’  trouble  here  in  the 
Genesee  country  right  under  our  noses. 
They  want  to  take  this  land  here  for 
Canada.’ 

He  patted  his  gun. 


Til  give  ’em  some  land.  Jest  six  foot 
of  it  for  every  one  of  the  danged  Brit¬ 
ishers  that  ever  comes  within  range  of 
the  sights  of  my  Old  Annie.  We  fit  for 
this  land  in  ’78  and  ’79  an’  we’ll  fit  for 
it  agin  if  we  have  to.  An’  I  guess  we’ll 
have  to.  We  ain’t  goin’  to  allow  any 
skunks  like  Carson  to  tell  us  what  to 
do!” 

The  old  man  paused  for  breath,  and 
no  one  spoke.  Asa,  still  watching 
Martha,  saw  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
be  drawn  into  the  argument. 

It  was  Jesse  Norton  who  finally 
broke  the  silence. 

“Joel’s  right.  Most  of  us  settlers  are 
Democrat-Republicans  but  we  voted  for 
Carson  on  the  Federalist  ticket  because 
he’s  a  neighbor.  This  isn’t  the  first 
time  we’ve  heard  of  him  preachin’  agin 
what  we  believe,  an’  I  guess  a  lot  of  us 
are  beginnin’  to  think  we  made  a  big 
mistake  sendin’  him  to  Albany.” 

“Wish  I  wasn’t  so  danged  old!”  in¬ 
terrupted  Joel.  “There’s  trouble  ahead 
and  I’d  like  to  be  in  on  it.  I  heard  Big 
Chief  braggin’  down  to  the  tavern  the 
other  night  how  Tecumseh  and  his 
brother  The  Prophet  are  aimin’  to  set 
up  a  big  Indian  Nation  in  the  Ohio 
country  an’  West.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  that  too,”  said  Jim, 
"but  to  be  fair  about  it,  I  can’t  blame 
Tecumseh  much.  Probably  we’d  do  the 
same  thing  in  his  place.  The  white  trad¬ 
ers  are  ruining  the  Indians  with  their 
cheap  liquor,  and  when  they’re  drunk 
other  traders  buy  the  Indians’  land  for 
little  or  nothing.  Even  our  own  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Harrison,  military  govern¬ 
or  in  the  Ohio  country,  bought  a  great 
tract  of  land  from  the  tribes  in  the 
Wabash  Valley  two  years  ago.  Tecum¬ 
seh  told  him  that  he  would  drive  the 
Red  people  into  the  Great  Lake,  and  it 
was  then  that  Tecumseh  formed  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  his  people  to  resist  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  whites.” 

“W'ell,”  commented  Norton,  “it  may 
be  unfair,  but  it’s  them  or  us.” 

“Anyway,”  said  Asa,  “the  Indians 
around  here  have  no  call  to  act  the  way 
they  do.” 

“They’d  be  all  right  if  the  Redcoats 
would  leave  ’em  alone,”  growled  Joel. 

£vEN  while  this  conversation  was 
taking  place  in  the  Williams’  cabin, 
General  Harrison  was  marching  against 
Tippecanoe  Village  with  a  force  of  a 
thousand  men.  He  defeated  the  Indians 
and  burned  the  deserted  village,  there¬ 
by  opening  the  whole  Central  West  re¬ 
gion  to  the  white  settlers.  When  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe 
reached  the  Genesee  country,  it  quiet¬ 
ed  the  Indians  for  a  time,  but  not  the 
British,  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  war  was  inevitable. 

(To  be  continued) 


AN  UNFORGETTABLE  TRIP 


Here  is  a  glimpse  of  typi¬ 
cal  High  Sierra  scenery  of  - 
northern  California,  one  of 
the  many  spectacularly 
beautiful  places  to  be 
visited  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  1949  Califor¬ 
nia  Tour  party  (February 
18  to  March  10).  If  you 
want  to  have  a  fascina¬ 
ting,  carefree  vacation, 
filled  with  memorable 
sights,  good  fellowship, 
and  a  maximum  of  travel 
comfort — all  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  —  we  recom¬ 
mend  this  "all  expense" 
tour,  escorted  by  Mr.  Verne 
Bedell.  Send  today  for 
the  complete  itinerary  de¬ 
scribing  all  of  the  out¬ 
standing  places  we  will 
visit.  Write  to  E,  R.  East¬ 
man,  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-T, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


“Grange  Insurance 

Saved  Me  $4,500.00” 


James  L.  Sears 
Baldwinsville,  N,  Y. 


U|  WAS  hurrying  to  get  the  hay  cut  when 
I  a  large  bunch  jammed  the  mower,”  says 
Mr.  Sears  of  Baldwinsville. 

“A  young  man  watching  me  cleared  it  off, 
then  I  started  up  the  tractor.  Someway  or  other  the  cutter  bar  struck  the 
man,  injuring  him  badly.  Thanks  to  National  Grange  Insurance,  quick,  fair 
settlement  was  made.  Without  Grange’s  complete  protection,  that  acci¬ 
dent  might  have  cost  me  $4,500!” 

When  one  accident  may  mean  loss  of  farm  or  savings,  don’t  gamble! 
Take  advantage  of  the  all  ’round  protection  afforded  by  a  low-cost  lia¬ 
bility  PACKAGE  POLICY: 

1.  Includes  all  Farm  Operations!  Protects  you  from  damage  suits  from  your 
hired  man  or  the  public. 

2.  Covers  all  Personal  Activities  of  the  farm  family. 

3.  Provides  Medical  Payments  coverage  for  Employees  and  the  Public. 

See  your  local  agent  today  and  ask  him  about  the  new  National  Grange 
livestock  coverage. 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 


MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


*  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

State  Office: State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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!  Send  For 
!  Your  Copy 

today 


National  Grange  Insurance  Companies 
Dept.  AA-FE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  my  copy  of  “The 
Farmer’s  Best  Friend’’  together  with  information  on  the  in¬ 
surance  coverage  checked. 

. Farm  Liability  . . Comprehensive  Personal  Liability 

. Automobile  . Manufacturers  &  Contractors 

. ...Fidelity  Bonds  . Property  Fire  Insurance 

Name  . . . i. . . . . . . . . 

Address  . . . . . . .... _ 

Occupation  . . . . . . 


An 

ounce  of 

PREVENTION 

at 


DANGER 

MONTH 


FRESHENING  is 

a  CRITICAL  TIME 

The  three  or  four  weeks  before  calving  is 
the  cow’s  period  of  preparation  for  her 
next  lactation  performance.  You  can  pro¬ 
mote  trouble-free  freshening  and  the 
necessary  vigor-reserve  to  insure  efficient 
feed-to-milk  conversion  by  supplying  the 
Drugs,  Vitamin  D,  Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt, 
Calcium  and  Digestants  that  make  up  the 
concentrated  KOW-KARE  formula.  With 
lower  grain  costs  let  KOW-KARE  help 
you  to  feed  more  heavy  grain-feeds  safely 
for  a  big  season  of  milk  profits.  Besides 
regular  two  sizes,  there’s  a  new  5  0  lb. 
bulk  drum  for  large-herd  users,  at  im¬ 
portant  saving. 

FREE  COW  BOOK  —  Send  for  your  copy 
of  "Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Animals,” 
written  by  a  nationally-recognized  dairy 
nutritionist.  Includes  guidance  on  grain 
mixtures  best  fitted  to  roughage  of  each 
section. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 


MAKE  SEA  SHELL 

EASTERN  STAR  BROOCH  PIN 

Everything  supplied  to  make  6  Pins  In  full  colors. 
Easily  made,  full  Instructions  with  pictures.  Retail 
value  $12.00.  Cost  of  KIT  $2.00,  Illustrated  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  on  making  Sheileraft  Jewelry  and  Novelties. 
FREE,  with  KIT  DURYEA  SMELL  STUDIO, 
Dent  65  BAY  PINES.  FLORIDA 


chat  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 
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when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


•  Householders  everywhere  are  hailing  "Sentry” 
safes  for  their  protection  against  complete  loss 
of  precious  valuables  by  fire  or  theft. 

"Sentry"  is  the  gift  of  a  lifetime  because  it 
lasts  a  lifetime,  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  giver. 

Protects  bonds,  stocks,  deeds,  mortgages,  notes, 
insurance  policies,  registry  papers,  cash,  busi¬ 
ness  and  tax  records,  family  valuables. 

Heavy,  all-welded  construction.  Highly  resist¬ 
ant  to  heat — guaranteed  to  withstand  up  to 
1700°  for  one  hour. 

Built-in  combination  precision  machined  lock 
— all  moving  parts  of  non-corrosive  metal.  Tight 
fitting  one-piece  door  —  no  screws  or  rivets. 
Chrome  plated  trim.  Baked  enamel  finish  in 
statuary  bronze.  Interior  has  2  drawers,  room 

for  largest  tedgers. 

I  mmediate  delivery. 

’49 

F.O.B.  Rochester 

DIMENSIONS 
Inside  15x1 2x1 2!/4 
Outside 

24^x1 7'/2x17Vi 
Weight— 225  lbs. 
Send  check,  drqft  or 
money  order  f© 
Dept.  A 

BRUSHPUNNETT  CO, 

545  West  Avenue  •  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ? 


( Continued  from  Page  8 ) 


Kenneth  Knapp 


Supporting  Lutz’s  statement  regard¬ 
ing  machinery,  A.  E.  MacKissic  of 
Parker  Ford,  Pa.,  says  industry  has 
“just  started  to  really  engineer  things 
for  the  farmers.”  H.  C.  Carver,  Paw- 
lett,  Vt.,  says  there’s  much  better 
chance  of  getting  machinery  now;  and 
R.  L.  Bradley  who  has  a  dairy  farm  at 
Waterville,  Vt.,  adds,  “Improved  equip¬ 
ment  is  increasing  efficiency  of  mech¬ 
anized  farm  operations.” 

Kenneth  Knapp,  Clifton  Springs,  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y.,  thinks  greater 

standardization  of 
parts  would  elimin¬ 
ate  many  breakdown 
delays.  “Most  deal¬ 
ers  just  can’t  carry 
all  the  different 
parts  for  all  the 
models  even  in  one 
make,”  he  said.  He 
wants  more  care 
taken  by  dealers  in 
assembling  equip, 
ment  before  turning 
it  over  to  farmers. 

Arthur  Sherman, 
Bristol,  Vt.,  says  in¬ 
dustry  saves  us  “a  lot  of  hard,  back¬ 
breaking  work  with  the  new  things 
j.hey  bring  out.”  From  Halton  R.  Hayes, 
Milton,  Mills,  N.  H.,  Clifton  Erway, 
Ulysses,  Pa.;  Lloyd  Morse,  Marathon, 
N.  Y.,  and  Walter  L.  Arnold,  Truxton, 
N.  Y.  comes  the  advice  that  industry 
isn’t  paying  enough  attention  to  the 
kinds  of  machines  that  are  most  needed 
to  do  the  most  work.  They  don’t  all 
say  the  same  thing  but  Arnold  pretty 
well  summed  it  up,  saying,  "Too  many 
machines  now  being  produced  and 
available  do  not  fit  into  the  needs  of  the 
big  majority  of  farmers.”  Ralph  Tinker, 
superintendent  of  the  Linwood  farm  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  would  rather  see 
parts  for  a  McCormick-Deering  harvest¬ 
er  and  for  a  John  Deere  spreader 
that  he’s  had  ordered  for  many  months 
than  “a  lot  of  these  new  and  sensa¬ 
tional  machines  they  are  stressing.” 

Milk  Dealer  Relations 

“I  have  no  fault  to  find  on  parts,” 
Charles  Wynn  of  Smyrna,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y.,  told 
me,  “but  I’m  still 
looking  for  a  new 
tractor  and  manure 
spreader.”  Charlie, 
who  is  just  building 
up  a  Jersey  herd,  is 
well  satisfied  with 
his  milk  dealer-rela¬ 
tions.  “I  figure  we 
always  get  every 
cent  that’s  due  us,” 
he  said.  Of  a  farm 
workshop,  Charlie 
said,  “If  I  didn’t 
have  mine,. I’d  be  in 
the  poorhouse.  You’ve  got  to  be  handy 
on  a  farm.” 

Some  folks  are  pretty  sympathetic. 
John  H.  Albrecht,  Berkshire,  N.  Y., 
said,  “Considering  labor  troubles,  the 
attitude  of  some  workers,  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  scarcity  of  materials,  I  think 
industry  is  doing  as  well  as  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.”  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Goss,  Barnet, 
Vt.,  says  perhaps  manufacturers  suf¬ 
fer  the  same  sort  of  delays  on  the  part 
of  their  suppliers  as  those  that  aggra¬ 
vate  farmers. 


Charles  Wynn 


chines  wouldn’t  be  ruined  and  farmers 
would  like  them  so  well  that  they’d  do 
a  good  job  selling  their  neighbors  on 
them.” 

Mr.  Johnson  doesn’t  like  the  idea  of 
a  little  flimsy  pamphlet  coming  with  a 
$2,000  or  $3,000  machine.  “A  machine 
costing  this  money  should  warrant  a 
bound  book  explaining  every  detail  and 
what  to  do  under  all  conditions.  Farm¬ 
ers  should  have  proper  knowledge  of 
the  equipment  at  the  start.”  He  added 
as  a  p.  s.:  “I  want  to  praise  the  Surge 
Milker  company  for  their  monthly  pa¬ 
per  on  new  ideas  and  new  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  and  care  for  equipment  they  have 
sold.” 

Thanks  For  Your  Ideas 

It’s  impossible,  of  course,  to  set 
forth  here  all  the  opinions  and  ideas 
I’ve  heard  and  read  in  the  past  week 
or  so.  Among  those  whose  ideas  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  report  but  whose 
names  weren’t  used  are:  W.  J.  Burch- 
inal,  Smithfield,  Pa.;  C.  F.  Little,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Center,  Vt.;  John  I*.  Garrison, 
Elmer,  N.  J.;  S.  N.  Stimson,  Spencer, 
N.  Y.;  Alton  S.  Kerr,  Waterville,  Me., 
and  several  who  mailed  in  their  ideas 
but  whose  pens  were  so  bad  I  couldn’t 
make  out  their  signatures! 

All  criticisms  were  offered  with  the 
idea  of  being  helpful — only  one  man 
asked  me  not  to  use  his  name!  On  the 
whole  I  believe  the  opinions  expressed 
here  pretty  well  prove  the  statistics  in 
the  first  few  paragraphs — -that  most 
farmers  are  pretty  well  satisfied  that 
Industry  is  doing  a  good  job  on  their 
behalf. 

—  A. A.  - 

INTERESTS  ARE 
CLOSELY  ALLIED 

( Continued  from  Page  26) 
without  the  help  of  the  other.  This  is 
especially  true  in  an  area  like  New 
York  State,  where  hired  farm  labor  is 
very  expensive.  The  only  answer  to 
high  labor  costs  on  the  farm  is  to  mech¬ 
anize  every  operation  possible.  Farm 
equipment  should  be  bought  because  it 
is  profitable,  not  because  the  new  ma¬ 
chine  is  shiny  or  because  the  money  is 
instantly  available. 

Association  members  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  to  get  along  with 
fewer  sales  of  desired  machines  these 
last  two  years  yet  they  have  constant¬ 
ly  improved  their  service-ability.  They 
have  new,  better-arranged  buildings, 
better  service  equipment,  an  adequate 
staff  of  trained  employees  and,  even 
deeper,  a  knowledge  that  their  future 
rests  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
service  rendered. 

Under  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
men  of  goodwill  in  allied  industries  will 
work  together  for  the  advancement  of 
both  groups.  We  of  the  Association 
pledge  our  futures  to  being  the  right 
kind  of  equipment  dealers  so  that  oui 
communities  of  service  may  prosper  in 
all  ways. — Robert  C.  Burnette,  Secre¬ 
tary,  New  York  Farm  Equipment  Deal- 
c rs’  Association,  Inc. 


Surprise  For  Us,  Too 

Did  I  not  believe  in  free  speech  I 
might  have  been  tempted  to  delete  a 
part  of  what  Herbert  G.  Johnson  of 
Medford,  N.  J.,  had  to  say:  “I  believe 
industry  makes  a  mistake  in  selling  and 
making  a  profit  on  machinery  by  ad¬ 
vertising  in  papers,  magazines  and  on 
the  radio.  It  would  be  better  if  they 
used  the  money  to  print  a  real  book  on 
the  care  and  use  of  machinery,  or  have 
school  classes  to  teach  farmers  the 
proper  handling  of  their  machines.  Ma- 


N0RTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO, 


“We're  in  town  to  see  the  sight* 
— and  thought  of  you  first,  darling!" 


ACCIDENT  FACTS 


The  National  Safety  Council,  a 
non-profit  cooperative,  gathers  facts 
on  accidents.  The  following  figures 
and  chart  are  from  their  files. 


1,150,000  persons  were  injured  in 
motor  vehicle  accidents  in  1947. 
100,000  persons  were  left  with  perma¬ 
nent  impairment. 


32,300  persons  died  in  motor 
vehicle  accidents  happening  in  1947. 


$1,550,000,000  is  the  estimated 
loss  including  medical  expenses,  in¬ 
surance  claims  and  the  value  of 
personal  services  lost  to  the  nation. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENT  FATALITIES,  1947 

TOTAL  DEATHS 


PEDESTRIAN 


NON-PEDESTRIAN 


PEDESTRIAN 


NON-PEDESTRIAN 


URBAN 


RURAL 


DAY  NIGHT  DAY  NIGHT 

7,300 


2/3  of  the  motor  vehicle  accidents 
happening  In  1947  were  rural. 


HOW  NORTH  AMERICAN  PAID 

The  accident  claims  paid  by  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
during  1947  were  tabulated  as  follows: 


Cause 

Cases 

Amount 

Private  Automobile  . 

.  3,649 

$  436,528.24 

At  Work  . 

.  5,576 

235,607.23 

About  (lie  Home  . 

.  6,326 

223,398.17 

Pedestrian  Injuries  on  y 
Public  Highway  . . .  fr. . . . . 

.  938 

128,371.62 

Slipping  and  Falling 

(not  at  home)  . 

.  2,872 

113,125.82 

About  the  Farm  . 

.  2,351 

105,972.69 

Automobile  Truck  .1/!^ . 

.  299 

24,523.82 

Common  Carrier  . 

.  322 

27,772.77 

Recreation  . 

.  878 

39,132.15 

Forms  of  transportation  other 
than  Automobile  and  Common 

Carrier  . *  .  . . 

..  349 

18,394.89 

Public  Automobile  . . 

..  189 

12,133.76 

Miscellaneous  . 

..  710 

24,805.23 

Total  Accident  . 

24.462 

$1,389,766.39 

43^  of  this  money  paid  on  accident 
claims  was  for  automobile  or  pedestrian 

accidents . 
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Industry  Shows 
Boys  and  Girls 

VERY  YEAR,  outstanding- 
farm  boys  and  girls  win 
countless  prizes,  trips,  and 
college  scholarships  offered 
by  various  commercial  com¬ 
panies.  These  awards  are  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  vital  interest  which  lead¬ 
ers  of  industry  and  business  have  in  ag¬ 
riculture,  particularly  in  farm  youth 
organizations. 

This  fall,  for  example,  six  hundred 
fourteen  4-H  Club  members  who  are 
state  winners  in  national  contests  will 
get  all-expense  trips  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Congress.  Those  who  win  na¬ 
tional  honors  will  also  get  117  scholar¬ 
ships  valued  at-  $23,000.  Similar  con¬ 
tests  are  offered  to  Future  Farmers  and 
to  members  of  the  National  Junior 
Vegetable  Growers  Association. 

Some  Examples 

We  hesitate  to  mention  examples  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many,  many  others. 
In  fact,  a  complete,  list  of  local,  state 
and  national  prizes,  if  one  could  be  as¬ 
sembled,  would  require  at  least  a  page. 

Even  on  a  national  scale,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  a  complete  list,  but  here 
are  the  names  of  some  of  the  compan¬ 
ies,  foundations  and  associations  that 
make  trips  and  scholarships  possible, 
with  our  sincere  apologies  to  those 
whose  names  we  have  overlooked: 

A  &  P;  Allis  Chalmers;  American  For¬ 
est  Products  Industries;  Carnation 
Milk;  Dearborn  Motors,  Edward  Foss 
Wilson;  Firestone  Rubber;  General  Mo¬ 
tors;  International  Harvester  Company; 
Kellogg  Company;  Kerr  Glass  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company;  Kraft  Cheese;  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward;  Sears  Foundation;  Serv. 


Vital  Interest  in 
on  Our  Farms 

el;  Simplicity  Pattern  Company;  U.  S. 
Rubber,  and  Westinghouse  Educational 
Foundation. 

Leading  up  to  these  national  con¬ 
tests  and  many  similar  ones  open  to 
other  groups  of  young  people  are  trips 
and  prizes  offered  in  individual  states 
by  manufacturers,  bankers’  associa¬ 
tions;  railroads,  including  the  New 
York  Central;  chambers  of  commerce, 
Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Clubs,  publications, 
public  utilities,  and  many  others.  For 
example,  the  American  Agriculturist 
Foundation  offers  each  year  a  certifi¬ 
cate  and  a  $5.00  prize  to  the  outstand¬ 
ing  student  in  vocational  agriculture  in 
each  rural  high  school  in  the  Northeast 
and  to  the  outstanding  girl  in  each 
homemaking  department  in  rural  areas; 
also,  a  two-week’s  leadership  training 
course  at  Camp  Miniwanca  for  a 
Northeastern  farm  boy. 

Here’s  Why 

You  may  wonder  why  these  prizes 
are  offered.  There  are  at  least  two  rea¬ 
sons:  First,  leaders  of  industry  and 
business  have  a  keen  interest  in  young 
folks.  They  like  to  see  them  get  ahead 
and  they  like  to  have  a  part  in  making 
that  possible.  Second,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  such  contests  promote  good 
public  relations.  These  boys  and  girls 
have  an  opportunity  to  observe  some 
of  the  problems  of  industry,  and  also 
to  bring  some  farm  problems  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  industry. 

Perhaps  farm  organizations  should 
consider  offering  similar  prizes  and 
trips  to  city  boys  and  girls  who  will  be 
the  future  buyers  of  the  food  and  fiber 
produced  on  the  farm. 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 


Mark  Hurlbutt  of  Etna  is  on  a  190- 
acre  farm  and  helps  with  the  work 
necessary  with  64  head  of  cattle,  100 
ducks  and  a  flock  of  chickens.  He  is 
competent  to  operate  more  equipment 
than  many  city  men  know  exists! 
Among  other  things  he  works  with  are : 
three  tractors,  plows  and  land-fitting 
attachments;  Massey-Harris  combine, 
Skyline  field  chopper,  and  both  Farm 
Master  and  Surge  milkers.  Mark  has 
no  fault  to  find  with  equipment  but  be¬ 
lieves  pen  stables  should  be  used  more 
extensively.  “A  pen  stable  is  the  only 
thing,”  according  to  this  15-year-old. 
His  brother,  Jack,  17,  would  like  to  see 
a  reverse  gear  on  their  Skyline  hay 
chopper. 

“I’d  like  to  see  farmers  get  more 
money  for  their  work,”  said  practical 
Allen  Heath,  17,  of  Freeville.  ‘‘To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  farmers  should  work  to¬ 
gether  for  better  marketing.  It  would 
help,  too,  if  machinery  prices  could  be 
lower.”  Don  Hansen  also  wants  to  see 
the  marketing  of  farm  produce  better 
organized  when  he  gets  in  business  for 
himself,  and  favors  “organizing  a  mar¬ 
ket  run  by  farmers.” 

Richard  Steinmetz,  18,  Dryden,  be¬ 
lieves  many  tractor  breakdowns  would 
be  avoided  if  new  style  stronger  built 
clutches  were  designed. 

“A  mowing  machine  that  doesn’t 
plug  up,”  is  what  17-year-old  Richard 
Bell  of  Dryden  wants,  and  Clifford 
Marquis,  16,  of  Freeville,  says,  “The 
knife  bar  on  tractor  mowing  machines 
is  too  hard  to  change.  I’d  like  to  have 
it  pull  out  of  the  other  end.” 

One  boy  happy  with  industry’s  prod¬ 
ucts  “as  is”  is  Barry  Yaple,  15,  of 
Dryden,  but  his  neighbor,  James  Scutt, 
18,  thinks  industry  should  pay  more 


attention  to  improving  the  ideas  of  men 
who  use  the  equipment,  and  he  hopes 
that  when  he  is  ready  to  farm  it,  he’ll 
be  able  to  buy  “equipment  that  has 
been  proven  durable  for  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put.” 

The  25  boys  we  interviewed  are  all 
taking  vocational  agriculture  training 
at  the  Dryden  Central  School  under  the 
guidance  of  Kenneth  Wells  who  has 
been  teaching  vo-ag  there  since  1941. 
The  boys  represent  Future  Farmers, 
4-H  Clubs,  the  Grange  and  Boy  Scouts. 
All  but  two  of  the  25  live  on  farms 
ranging  in  size  from  17  to  around  400 
acres,  the  average  being  134  acres. 
Cattle,  which  range  from  3  to  75  on  the 
various  farms,  average  31  head  per 
farm.  A  little  less  than  a  third  of  the 
farms  the  boys  are  on  have  poultry  in 
commercial  numbers,  averaging  about 
640  birds  each. 

Half  of  the  boys  own  from  1  to  3 
dairy  animals,  several  more  have  poul¬ 
try  flocks  and  others  raise  potatoes, 
silage  and  sweet  corn  or  other  crops. 
Nearly  a  third  of  them  hope  to  get  a 
farm  of  their  own  as  soon  as  possible 
after  finishing  high  school;  19%  plan  to 
work  as  hired  men  until  they  can  get 
a  farm;  12%  expect  to  work  and  share 
in  their  dad’s  farms;  25%  hope  to  go 
to  college  (of  these  half  plan  to  farm 
and  the  others  plan  to  go  into  veteri¬ 
nary  or  extension  work);  12%  are 
undecided  but  “would  like  to  farm.” 

— A.  J.  H. 

—  A. A.  — 

Three  weeks  of  summer  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of.  win  ter — if  you  go  to  California 
with  the  American  Agriculturist  tour 
party  F.ebruary  18  to  March  10!  For 
full  details  of  this  delightful  trip,  write 
to  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-T, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FATHER  AND  SON 
KILLED  AT  CROSSING 


“LEE  AND  DON  HAVE  BEEN  KILLED!”  These  were  the  tragic 
words  that  came  over  the  telephone  to  Mrs.  Lora  K.  Beane,  Owego, 
N.  Y.  less  than  fifteen  minutes  after  her  husband  and  son  had  started 
to  town  for  the  grist. 

On  a  railroad  crossing  less  than  a  mile  from  their  home  over  which 
they  had  driven  thousands  of  times  their  car  was  struck  by  a  fast 
freight  train  and  completely  wrecked,  (picture  above). 

Both  carried  our  Travel  Accident  policy.  When  Mrs.  Beane  was  paid 
$2,000  she  said,  “I  hardly  know  what  I  would  do  without  this  help.” 

/Ml  tHe  "pcutuly  Should  a  'Policy 

STRUCK  WHILE  CHANGING  A  TIRE 


Frank  Myers,  Newfane,  N.  Y.,  has  our  check  for  $130.00  and  wrote, 
“My  wife,  brother-in-law,  his  wife,  and  I  were  coming  home  from 
Lewiston.  A  tire  went  flat.  I  stopped  to  change  it,  and  a  car  ran  into 
us.  My  brother-in-law  was  killed  outright.  The  rest  of  us  were  badly 
hurt. 

My  leg  was  broken,  and  I  was  the  only  one  in  the  car  who  carried 
your  valuable  travel  accident  insurance  policy  which  surely  helps  out 
a  lot  in  a  time  of  need.” 

'Keeft  tyon*  'Poticty  ‘Reuecved 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

OF  CHICAGO 

N.  A,  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT,  16  CANNON  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N,  Y. 
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ET’S  take  a  look  at  Northeast 
farming  today.  Then  let’s  try 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  we  may  expect  in  the 
future  and  of  the  changes  we 
may  have  to  make  to  adapt  our  farm¬ 
ing  to  meet  them. 

World  Food  Conscious 

For  the  first  time  in  recorded  his¬ 
tory,  we  shall  be  farming  in  a  country 
which  is  food  conscious.  Up  until  World 
War  II,  much  of  the  world — particu¬ 
larly  our  part  of  it — took  food  for 
granted.  It  was  something  like  Topsy 
which  just  grew. 

As  a  result  of  the  dislocations  in 
World  War  II,  even  this  country  be¬ 
came  alarmed  about  its  meals.  Public 
opinion  forced  some  rationing,  but  we 
should  realize  that  other  countries  were 
much  harder  hit.  They  will  never  stop 
worrying  again,  about  where  their  food 
is  coming  from. 

A  direct  result  of  uneasiness  over 
food  supplies  is  a  great  increase  in  con¬ 
cern  over  the  world’s  soil  resources. 
Recently  we  all  have  seen  and  perhaps 
some  of  us  have  read  the  constant 
stream  of  magazine  articles  and  books 
which  seek  to  alarm  us  and  to  prove 
that  mankind  is  wasting  soil  fertility 
at  a  truly  suicidal  rate. 

I  haven’t  yet  been  able  to  decide 
for  myself  how  much  of  the  present 
day  furore  over  soil  depletion  is  bona 
fide  and  informed.  I  suspect  that  much 
of  it  has  been  trumped  up  to  sell  maga¬ 
zine  articles  and  books,  to  secure  ap¬ 
propriations  from  legislative  bodies, 
and  to  further  the  devious  ways  of 
those  of  our  citizens  who  would  like 
to  build  up  government  bureaucracies 
to  take  over  the  management  of  our 
soil  from  individual  farmers.  Probably 
the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  those 
who  claim  our  ‘planet’  has  been  ‘plun¬ 
dered’  and  those  who  sit  back  com¬ 
placently  and  say  that  everything  is 
all  right. 

Iii  Spotlight 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  Right  now 
and  from  now  on,  all  of  us  who  farm 
are  going  to  be  very  much  in  the  public 
spotlight.  Our  attitudes  and  our  meth¬ 
ods  are  going  to  be  watched  closely  by 
nervous  consumers  who  are  really  con¬ 
cerned  over  where  their  next  meal  is 
coming  from.  We  also  are  going  to  be 
watched  closely  by  ambitious  and  per¬ 
suasive  professional  soil  conservation¬ 
ists  who  will  be  quick  to  capitalize  on 
any  overt  act  which  destroys  soil  fer¬ 
tility  by  advocating  the  substituting  of 
state  management  of  land  for  private 
management. 

Examples  of  this  are  the  great  public 
interest  in  possible  changes  in  our  basic 
methods  of  tillage  as  advocated  by 
Faulkner,  in  contour  plowing,  and  at  its 
ultimate  and  worst  in  great  govern¬ 
ment  projects  of  land  management 
such  as  the  15  year  plan  of  overcoming 
the  effects  of  drouth  on  its  wheat  lands 
just  announced  by  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment. 


this  country  who  are  honestly  worried 
about  their  future  supply  of  food.  It 
is  based  on  the  widely  held  belief  by 
the  public  that  we  farmers  have  mis¬ 
managed  our  soil  resources.  This  be¬ 
lief  has  been  promoted  partly  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  personal  gain  and  partly  by 
people  who  themselves  are  honestly 
worried  over  the  pressure  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  population  on  soils  they  be¬ 
lieve  are  being  depleted  rapidly.  And 
then,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  there 
are  those  who  are  alert  and  clever 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  every  pub¬ 
lic  concern  to  further  the  philosophy  of 
socialism  and.  at  its  worst,  communism. 

Good  Farmers  Ignored 

Obviously  what  must  be  done  in  the 
face  of  such  a  situation  is,  first  of  all, 
to  tell  the  other  side  of  the  story.  You 
ancl  I  know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  right  here  in  the  Northeast  which 
this  year  produced  their  greatest  crops. 
We  also  know  that  the  land  on  these 
farms  is  getting  better  year  by  year, 
but  no  one  tells  the  public  about  these 
operations. 

We  also  know  that  not  too  many  of 
us  are  farming  as  well  as  we  know  how 
to  farm.  We  aren’t  using  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  our  cooperatives,  and 
our  extension  service  as  intelligently 
as  we  can  use  them  in  the  future. 

But  even  so,  we  haven’t  been  doing 
so  badly,  else  how  did  we  grow  the 
crop  we  did  in  1948  and  probably  will 
in  1949? 

Fundamentally  what  we  face  in 
American  agriculture  today,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  as  Northeastern  farmers,  is  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  be  free 
farmers,  greatly  outnumbered  as  we 
are  by  a  public  which  is  worried  about 


its  future  food  supply  and  the  wastage 
of  natural  resources,  we’ve  got  to  step 
right  up  to  the  rack  and  tell  this  pub¬ 
lic  that  we  take  certain  responsibilities. 

For  example,  we’ll  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  so  managing  the  land  we  own 
and  farm  that  it  grows  more  produc¬ 
tive  year  after  year. 

Then  we  will  take  the  responsibility 
of  producing  the  kind  of  diet  that  our 
American  people  like  and  is  best  for 
them. 

Fortunately,  Northeast  farmers  al¬ 
ready  have  taken  the  step  which  en¬ 
ables  all  our  farmers  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  American  diet. 

School  of  Nutrition 

In  1941,  New  York  farmers  helped 
establish  a  school  of  Nutrition  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  Since  then  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State  have  contributed  a  building 
and  a  laboratory  for  the  school.  Cornell 
has  supported  it  generously,  and  the 
State  of  New  York  has  now  appropri¬ 
ated  8100,000  a  year  towards  its  opera¬ 
ting  expense.  The  school,  therefore,  rep¬ 
resents  the  kind  of  unified  efforts  which 
have  gotten  results  in  this  state  in  the 
artificial  breeding  of  dairy  cattle,  and 
in  county  Farm  Bureaus.  Other  North¬ 
eastern  states  have  made  similar  prog¬ 
ress  with  similar  methods. 

The  first  product  of  the  School  of 
Nutrition  has  already  repaid  farmers 
and  the  public  many  times  over  for 
the  money  they  have  put  into  it. 

Optimum  Diet 

The  School  has  pointed  up  the  fact 
that  the  optimum  diet  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  is  one  based  on  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  on  milk,  meat, 
eggs,  butter  and  cheese.  These  are  the 
end  products  of  Northeastern  farming, 
and  the  value  of  the  support  the  School 
gives  to  them  as  the  essentials  of  the 
American  diet  is  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late. 

Already  the  findings  of  the  School 
are  being  taught  throughout  the  entire 
New  York  State  school  system,  which 


(iovernuieii  t  Man  a  gcuiien  t 
Danger ous 

I  honestly  believe  that  more  and 
more  government  management  of  soil 
resources  and  of  the  production  of 
food  is  a  real  threat.  It  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  people  in 


Raising  one  or  two  lambs  on  a  bottle  isn't  unusual  but  when  there  are  13  hungry 
orphans  around,  it's  a  different  story.  In  this  picture  from  Kittitas,  Wash.,  Joyce  Stock- 
dale,  left,  and  June  Brown  are  using  a  special  rack  to  supply  that  many  lambs  with 

warm  milk. 


Kernels.  Screenings 

and  Clinff  By  H.  E.  DABCOCK 


teaches  a  tenth  of  all  the  youth  in  the 
country.  This  early  indoctrination  of 
young  people  as  to  what  constitutes 
their  best  diet,  and  the  scientific  sup¬ 
port  of  such  a  diet  given  by  the  schools, 
really  puts  a  floor  under  Northeastern 
agriculture.  And  it  goes  very  far  to¬ 
ward  earning  for  farmers  the  public’s 
appreciation  of  the  vital  job  they  do. 

In  the  hope  that  I  have  established 
in  your  mind  something  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  we  shall  be  farming  in 
the  future,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
briefly  a  program  for  Northeastern 
farming. 

I’m  convinced  we  must  step  up  be¬ 
fore  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  as¬ 
sert  our  right  and  our  ability  to  take 
full  responsibility  for  maintaining  and 
increasing  the  productivity  of  the  soils 
and  farms,  and  for  producing  both  a 
pleasing  and  nutritious  diet  for  the 
people  we  feed. 

The  question  then  comes  up,  How 
shall  we  do  this?  I  have  these  sug¬ 
gestions  : 

1.  As  a  fundamental  matter  of  public 
relations, .  we  must  move  immediately 
to  counter  tire  terrific  barrage  of  un¬ 
favorable  publicity  farmers  are  getting 
because  of  the  so-called  abuse  of  the 
land.  Fortunately,  we  have  many  ex¬ 
amples  at  hand  with  which  to  disprove 
this  slander. 

2.  As  we  farm,  as  we  conduct  our 
organizations,  and  as  we  do  business  as 
farmers,  we  must  display  real  and  hon¬ 
est  concern  for  public  welfare.  Our 
support  of  the  School  of  Nutrition  is 
an  example  of  what  I  mean.  But  simi¬ 
larly  in  all  our  activities,  we  must  dis¬ 
play  more  concern  than  we  have  for 
the  price  and  quality  the  consumer 
pays  and  receives. 

Politically,  I  think  that  if  we  do  this 
the  public  is  going  to  be  fair  with  us 
by  continuing  a  price  support  program 
which  will  stand  between  most  farmers 
and  personal  disaster.  This  is  the  ess¬ 
ence  of  the  Aiken-Hope  Farm  Program 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  both  po¬ 
litical  parties. 

3.  We  must  be  alert  and  fight  to 
maintain  our  livestock  population.  Both 
our  opportunity  to  build  soil  and  im¬ 
prove  diet  depends  on  our  animal  agri¬ 
culture.  We  must  never  permit  in  this 
country  another  situation  in  which  the 
government  intervenes  to  pay  more  for 
grain  to  go  into  dead  storage  than  to 
feed  it  to  livestock.  Government  sup¬ 
port,  if  it  is  used  at  all,  must  be  de¬ 
manded  for  the  finished  product  and  the 
diet. 

4.  Having  established  better  public 
relations,  having  taken  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  constructive  soil  manage¬ 
ment,  and  having  set  out  to  grow  the 
best  possible  diet  for  our  customers,  we 
must  demand  and  get  fair  prices  for 
our  products.  More  than  we  have  rea¬ 
lized  of  late,  this  is  a  job  that  only  we 
as  farmers  can  do  for  ourselves. 

I  think  we  are  just  at  the  beginning 
of  a  period  when  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  more  and  more  use  of  co¬ 
operatives  to  merchandise  aggressively 
the  product  of  farms.  We  have  to  meet 
the  competition  for  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  from  tobacco  and  liquor  and  cos¬ 
metics,  from  television,  and  from  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Fortunately,  we  provide  a 
basic  need — food.  Fortunately,  people 
like  a  good  diet  and  it  can  be  sold  them 
quite  easily;  and  fortunately  in  this 
country  we  now  have  education  in  nu¬ 
trition. 

We  have  a  lot  of  people  who  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  have  eaten  well 
and  have  no  intention  of  going  back 
to  an  improper  diet  if  they  can  help  it. 
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The  Service  Bureau  Finds  That 
Mutual  Respect  Builds  Unity 

Scf 


OST  OF  THE  misunder¬ 
standing  between  country 
and  city  has  been,  caused 
by  failing  to  appreciate 
the  good  qualities  of  the 
other  fellow  and  magnifying  his  faults. 
There  is  far  less  animosity  between 
rural  and  urban  America  than  there 
once  was,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement.  The  strength  of  this 
country  lies  in  unity,  and  the  first 
step  in  building  unity  is  mutual  under¬ 
standing. 

The  Service  Bureau  files  of  American 
Agriculturist  contain  plenty  of  evidence 
that  there  is  very  little  fundamental 
difference  in  human  nature,  whether 
found  in  the  city  or  on  the  farm.  Every 
individual  has  his  good  points  and  his 
weaknesses,  his  prejudices  and  his  un¬ 
derstanding,  his  knowledge  and  his  ig¬ 
norance. 

Clothes  and  the  Mail 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  spot  a 
farmer  in  a  city  crowd  with  certainty. 
He  is  likely  to  be  as  confident  and  as 
well  dressed  and  driving  as  good  a  car 
as  his  city  cousin.  It  wasn’t  always 
so.  Years  ago,  a  farmer  wrho  looked 
perfectly  at  home  in  his  working 
clothes  could  and  did  look  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  and  ill  at  ease  when  he 
donned  his  store  clothes  and  stiff  col¬ 
lar.  When  he  went  to  the  city,  he  was 
greeted  as  a  rube  or  a  hayseed  and  too 
often  his  uncomfortable  appearance 
was  considered  evidence  that  his  upper 
story  was  empty. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  city  man  put 
into  overalls  and  handed  a  pitchfork  or 
told  to  drive  a  team  of  horses  or  milk 
a  cow  looked  quite  as  ridiculous  as  a 
farmer  lost  ifi  the  maze  of  the  Times 
Square  subway.  There  was  just  one 
difference :  the  farmer  knew  that  he 
was  out  of  his  element  when  he  left 
the  farm,  and  he  felt  uneasy  and  awk¬ 
ward;  the  city  man,  bolstered  by  his 
own  ego,  w|is  too  self-satisfied  to  know 
how  he  looked  in  the  country  or  to  care 
what  the  farmer  thought  of  him. 

Partly  to  bolster  up  his  self-confi¬ 
dence,  the  farmer  frequently  referred 
to  his  metropolitan  brother  as  ‘a  city 
slicker’.  He  had  grave  doubts  about  the 
honesty  of  any  man  who  habitually 
wore  a  white  collar  and  shined  his 
shoes  every  day.  He  was  sure  that  the 
city  was  wicked  and  when  he  went 
there,  he  investigated,  not  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  (so  he  said)  but  to  confirm  his 
suspicions.  (For  that  matter,  this  sit¬ 
uation  has  changed  very  little.  The 
crowds  that  mill  around  Times  Square 
in  New  York  after  eight  o’clock  are 


Claims  Recently  Settled 
By  the  Service  Bureau 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Bertha  Griffen,  Westbrookville . 

_ $  43.50 

(Iiefutul  oil  chicks) 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Ryan.  Hillsdale  , 

11.13 

( It /fund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Harry  Weaver,  Cobleskill . 

„„  a.n? 

(Refund  on  returned  merchandise) 

Mr.  B.  Bradshaw,  Centr'd  Square . . 

5.88 

(Claim  settled) 

Mr.  Lee  1.  Conklin,  Richfield  Springs... 

6.98 

(  Ref mill  on  unsatisfactory'  order) 

Mr.  Floyd  Byers,  Fort  Plain . 

150.00 

(Money  refunded  on  dog) 

Mr.  Martin  Gurran.  Moira  _ T—  1T, 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  order) 

Mrs.  Elsie  Oitman,  Scotia . 

2.00 

(Refund  on  magazine  subscrintion) 

Mrs.  Charles  Vavricka,  New  Hampton... 

_  1.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Mr  Carl  Racrarn.  Hudson  . . 

fi  na 

(Refund  on  returned  goods) 

Miss  Hftfr.n  Mason.  Bergen _ ... 

7  48 

(Refund  on  goods) 

.  (a  m 

(Refunds  on  orders) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  Alton  Smith,  Mercer . 

_  9.24 

(Refund  on  order  not  received) 

Mrs.  Guy  W.  Colby,  North  Berwick . 

.  1 10.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Everett  Rowe,  Norridpewock . 

2.20 

(Refund  on  patterns  ordered! 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  Edwin  Buckley.  Stillwater . . . 

....  .  11.48 

(Refund  on  order) 

VERMONT 

Miss  Ethel  Clouah.  Chelsea . 

.  ..  23.00 

(Refund  on  chicks) 

not  New  Yorkers;  they  are  most^ 
visitors!) 

That  farmer  had  either  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  buying  beautifully  engraved 
but  worthless  stock  certificates  or  he 
knew  of  some  neighbor  who  had.  Who 
sold  it?  A  city  slicker,  of  course. 

Honesty 

At  the  same  time  he  had  a  funda¬ 
mental  belief  in  his  own  honesty  and 
that  of  his  neighbors,  an  opinion  which 
was  noc  fully  shared  in  the  city.  In 
general,  city  residents  were  quite  sure 
that  farmers  always  put  the  smallest, 
knurliest  apples  in  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  and  might  even  put  in  a  few 
stones  for  good  measure.  They  were 
quite  sure  also  that  the  only  reason 
that  every  farmer  didn’t  water  his  milk 
was  the  fear  of  getting  caught.  The 
truth,  of  course,  was  that  a  big  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  both  in  the  country  or 
city  were  honest  and  still  are. 

Most  non-farm  people  were  thorough¬ 
ly  convinced  that  farmers  were  simple 
minded  suckers  and  that  any  slick 
salesman  could  unload  gold  bricks,  oil 
wells,  beautifully  engraved  stock  in 
non-existent  enterprises  or  even  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  on  any  guileless  farm¬ 
er  who  had  money. 

Plenty  of  swindling  was  done  on 
farms  and  still  is.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that!  But  the  white  collar  man 
who  inflates  his  ego  by  assuming  that 
the  farmer  is  always  dumb  and  the 
city  man  is  always  smart  is  ignoring 
the  facts.  The  city  man  may  be  keener 
in  turning  down  gold  bricks  but  what 
a  sucker  he  has  been  when  he  has  lis¬ 
tened  to  glowing  tales  about  the  riches 
to  be  acquired  by  retiring  to  a  two-acre 
poultry  farm  or  investing  in  a  fur 
farm  where,  according  to  the  promoter, 
animals  multiply  with  astonishing  rap¬ 
idity,  require  very  little  attention,  eat 
practically  nothing,  and  make  the  own. 
er  rich  while  he  sleeps! 

Analyzing  the  Facts 

When  the  facts  are  analyzed,  there 
is  just  one  conclusion.  Everyone  knows 
of  the  disadvantages  and  minimizes  the 
good  points  of  the  business  with  which 
he  is  most  familiar.  The  farmer  looks 
at  his  long  hours,  hard  physical  labor, 
the  vagaries  of  the  weather,  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  prices  and  envies  his  city 
cousin  with  his  short  hours  and  his  city 
conveniences.  At  the  same  time  his 
metropolitan  relative  bemoans  his  high 
living  costs,  the  noise,  dirt  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  city  life  and  longs  for  life  on 
a  fgrm  with  its  fresh  air,  good  food, 
and  its  independence  where  the  farmer 
can  (but  seldom  does)  take  a  day  off 
whenever  he  chooses.  But  deep  down  in 
his  heart  no  one  in  either  group,  with 
few  exceptions,  would  trade  places. 

“In  union  there  is  strength.”  Yes,  the 
old  proverb  is  as  true  as  the  day  it 
was  first  uttered.  Let’s  look  across  the 
fence  between  town  and  country  with 
understanding  eyes,  at  the  same  time 
using  every  available  means  to  tell  our 
city  brothers  about  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  on  the  farm. 

« 

All  of  us— producers  and  consumers, 
employers  and  employees,  East  and 
West,  North  and  South — are  interde¬ 
pendent.  In  the  long  run,  what’s  good 
for  one  is  good  for  all.  Let’s  get  to¬ 
gether! 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  to  take 
that  vacation  you've  always  wanted 
to  take!  Write  today  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
for  folder  describing  A.  A/s  “All- 
Expense  Tour  to  Sunny  California" 
next  February. 
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Harvest 

I  of  more  than  food  ( 


•  At  still  another  difficult  time  in  world  affairs,  the  American 
farmer  has  come  to  the  rescue  with  a  record  harvest  of  com — 
and  near-record  harvests  of  wheat  and  other  crops. 

This  great  accomplishment  assures  our  nation  of  more  than 
nourishment  for  our  own  people  alone.  It  also  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  supply  food  — and  thus  new  hope  for  the  future— to 
millions  of  people  abroad. 

Collecting  this  harvest  for  delivery  to  those  who  need  it  is 
the  job  of  our  nation’s  railroads.  And  this  year  they  have  per¬ 
formed  this  task  faster  and  more  efficiently  than  ever  before. 

Credit  for  this  achievement  is  due  to  the  fine  cooperation  of 
shippers  and  receivers  in  making  possible  faster  turn-arounds 
of  cars;  to  increased  railroad  operating  efficiency;  and  to  the 
new  freight  cars,  locomotives,  and  rail  facilities  the  railroads 
have  been  adding  as  fast  as  manufacturers  could  supply  them. 

At  bottom,  though,  the  fact  that  America  is  able  to  help  the 
world  with  food  — and  with  more  than  food  — goes  back -to  the 
system  of  individual  enterprise  and  opportunity  of  which  both 
the  American  farmer  and  the  American  railroads  are  vital  parts. 

■k 

THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  brings  you  one  of  the  world’s  great  musical  comedies 
every  Monday  evening.  TUNE  IN,  ABC  Network,  8-8:45  Eastern,  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  Pacific  Time ;  7-7:45  Central  Time. 
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The  League  Works  For 
A  Strong  Dairy  Industry 


HERE  in  the  New  York  Milkshed  al¬ 
most  all  farms  are  devoted  to  the 
production  of  milk.  That’s  a  fortunate 
thing  for  this  section  of  the  country  be¬ 
cause  the  milk  business  is  a  healthy  busi¬ 
ness. 

Dairy  farming  produces  strong  people 
and  fertile  soil.  The  economy  of  a  dairy 
section  is  sound  because  milk  production 
is  a  year-around  business.  Cows  are 
milked  every  day  in  the  year  .  .  .  and 
the  returns  from  milk  come  in  every 
month,  not  just  once  or  twice  a  year  as 
they  do  from  some  crops. 

The  returns  from  milk  production 
have  not  always  been  so  secure,  however. 
Only  since  dairymen  in  this  region  joined 
together  in  the  Dairymen’s  League  have 
they  been  sure  they  would  receive  a 


steady  income  from  milk.  Only  since  the 
founding  of  the  League  have  dairymen 
been  able  to  tell  their  story  to  city  con¬ 
sumers  .  .  .  how  milk  production  is  a  lot 
more  than  a  bottle  of  milk  .  .  .  how  rural 
communities  owe  their  prosperity  to  the 
dairy  industry  .  .  .  how  dairy  farmers 
must  receive  fair  price  for  their  milk  if 
they  are  to  continue  in  this  business 
which  builds  strong  people  and  fertile 
soil. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  with  this  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  working  to  build  a 
strong  dairy  industry,  talk  to  your 
neighbor  who  belongs  to  the  League. 
He’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  of  the  benefits 
that  come  from  membership  in  a  milk- 
shed-wide  organization,  and  how  you  can 
join  with  thousands  of  other  farmers  who 
want  to  keep  the  milk  business  healthy. 


DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
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BY  ROMEYN  BERRY 


HHRISTMAS  interferes  with  farm 
work  quite  a  lot.  Christmas  or  no 
Christmas  there  are  cows  to  be 
milked,  animals  to  be  fed,  manure 
to  be  taken  out  and  eggs  to  be 
brought  in.  Farm  work  goes  on  every  day  of  the 
year.  Unlike  a  jail  sentence,  there  is  no  time  off 
for  good  behavior. 

Christmas  preparations  are  additional.  Ever 
since  Thanksgiving,  every  time  I’ve  set  myself 
to  fix  a  fence  I’ve  been  called  off  to  locate  a 
Christmas  tree  in  the  back  pasture,  or  get  some 
ground  pine  for  wreaths  to  put  in  the  windows, 
or  take  some  mysterious  package  to  the  post- 
office.  In  December,  any  farm  up  our  road  is 
lucky  if  it  can  keep  even  with  the  procession, 
let  alone  get  ahead. 

But  Christmas  is  worth  it.  I  start  off  being 
grumpy  about  all  the  interferences  and  extra 
work  the  preparations  seem  to  demand,  but  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  I  always  soften  up  and 
get  back  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  To  accom¬ 
plish  that,  it  helps  to  think  of  old  Christmases 
and  to  recall  the  sensations  of  the  little  boy  I 
used  to  be  in  the  excitement  of  the  little  boy 
that  is. 

I  suspect  the  little  boy  that  is  doesn’t  believe 
in  Santa  Claus  any  more — unfortunately  they’re 
bound  to  learn  more  than  arithmetic  and  spell¬ 
ing  when  the  school  bus  picks  them  up  and  takes 
them  away — but  he’s  too  polite  to  mention  his 
apostasy  and  thereby  spoil  the  fun  of  Christ¬ 
mas  stockings  for  his  elders.  For  those  continued 
ceremonies  have  their  place.  If  you  keep  up 
the  old  forms  of  faith,  the  substance  is  pretty  J 


apt  to  become  real  again.  By  Christmas  Eve  I 
find  myself  once  more  capable  of  hearing  sleigh 
bells  in  the  December  sky  and  the  thud  of  rein- 
deer  hoofs  upon  the  roof.  In  the  mists  of  remem¬ 
bered  Christmases  long  past,  the  skis  and  push 
poles  that  Santa  Claus  will  bring  become  the 
little  red  sled  he  once  left  for  me. 

Christmas  has  changed,  of  course,  like  every¬ 
thing  else.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  more  Sears 
Roebuck  in  it  now  and  a  little  less  Bethle¬ 
hem;  fewer  church  bells  and  more  skates  and 
skis.  And  why  not?  It’s  a  family  feast  day  now 
aimed  chiefly  to  increase  the  happiness  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  present  and  revive  momentarily  the 
old  folks’  memories  of  old  days.  That’s  fine! 
And  no  old  farmer  who  has  to  go  out  to  the 
barn  alone  in  the  dark  of  Christmas  morning 
need  be  himself  deprived  of  the  other  part  of 
old  Christmases  that  seems  to  have  faded  out 
a  little.  And  I  don’t  mean  sleigh  bells. 

In  all  the  changes  in  modern  life,  it’s  easy  to 
forget  that  Christmas  started  in  a  barn;  that 
even  on  that  first  Christmas  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judea,  somebody  from  the  inn  had  to  get  up  in 
the  dark  and  go  out  to  milk,  too  sleepy  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  astronomical  phenomena  that  were 
drawing  the  shepherds  in  to  Bethlehem  along 
with  the  wise  men  from  the  East.  And  I  imagine 
that  the  picture  in  our  barn  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  will  be  not  unlike  the  other  one  with  the 
cows  peering  out  large-eyed  from  the  shadows 
and  the  horses  whinneying  softly  from  the  stalls. 
Cows  and  horses  and  barns  look  and  smell,  I 
suspect,  pretty  much  as  they  did  1948  Christ¬ 
mases  ago.  (Continued  on  Page  17) 


The  hea  vy  demand  for  fertilizer  still  calls  for  early  ordering  so 
more  farmers  have  the  fertilizer  they  need  at  planting  time. 


THE  use  of  mixed  fertilizer  on  farms  in 
G.L.F.  territory  has  nearly  doubled 
since  1941.  G.L.F.  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  this  increased  use  of  fertilizer  and  last 
year  was  able  to  supply  farmers  with  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  mixed  fertilizer 
they  got  in  1941.  Teamwork  made  this  pos¬ 
sible.  Farmers  worked  with  G.L.F.  ordering 
early  and  taking  supplies  as  they  became 
available. 

Next  Year's  Supply 

The  supply  of  fertilizer  for  1949  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  little  more  than  last  year’s 
supply  but  still  may  not  be  enough  to  meet 
the  demand.  This  means  that  teamwork  is 
needed  again  in  1949  to  get  the  proper 
grades  of  fertilizer  to  farmers  in  time  for 
next  spring’s  planting. 

Here  is  the  way  the  situation  looks  for  the 
three  main  types  of  fertilizer  used  in  G.L.F. 
territory: 

Mixed  Fertilizer:  Supplies  of  high  nitro¬ 


gen  and  high  potash  grades  are  expected  to 
be  short  of  demand.  However,  the  higher 
analysis  grades  of  fertilizer  cost  less  per  unit 
of  plant  food,  and  cost  less  to  handle  on  the 
farm,  so  it  will  be  good  business  to  use  the 
highest  analysis  grades  available  at  your 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency.  Discounts  from  the 
regular  price  are  being  offered  by  G.L.F. 
Service  Agencies  on  mixed  fertilizer  de¬ 
livered  before  February  1st. 

Nitrogen:  Nitrogen  carrying  fertilizers 
such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  nitrate 
and  cyanamid  are  still  in  short  supply. 

Superphosphate :  Demand  for  superphos¬ 
phate  is  at  a  peak  during  spring  planting 
season.  At  present  rate  of  consumption,  it 
is  necessary  that  manufacturing  facilities 
operate  every  month  of  the  year.  Therefore, 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  G.L.F. 
Gran-Phosphate  for  use  in  your  stables  and 
on  your  fields  next  spring,  it  will  be  good 
business  to  take  needed  supplies  sometime 
this  winter  before  demand  reaches  its  peak. 


Keep  a  close  check  with  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
on  fertilizer  supplies.  Determine  what  you  need  in 
advance  and  order  early.  Then  take  the  fertilizer 
you  need  when  it  is  available. 


Hear  These  G.L.F.  Radio  Programs  Over  Rural  Radio  Network: 

“The  World  At  Noon,”  Monday  through  Saturday,  from  12  Noon  to  12:15  and  “Let’s. Look  At  The  News,”  Sundays, 
frhm  6:00  to  6:30  p.  m.  Heard  on  the  Rural  Radio  Network  FM  Stations. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.— The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania—  offices,  terrace  hill,  itiiaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


YOUR  SHARE  IN  THE  EGG  MARKET 

Poultrymcn  in  this  section  of  the  country  have 
established  good  outlets  for  high-quality  eggs 
through  years  of  effort  by  the  G.L.F.  Egg 
Marketing  System. 

First,  outlets  in  the  great  New  York  City 
market  were  developed  by  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Mar¬ 
keting  System.  Now  numerous  outlets  in  other 
Northeastern  cities  have  been  established  to 
allow  flexibility  in  marketing.  That  way,  the 
G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  System  can  sell  patrons’ 
eggs  in  the  markets  that  can  pay  the  best  prices. 

The  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  System  is. still 
broadening  these  Northeastern  markets  to  in¬ 
clude  more  outlets  in  New  York  City  as  well  as 
other  outlets  in  upstate  New  York.  This  gives 
poultrymcn  more  assurance  of  receiving  highest 
returns  from  the  markets  that  are  available. 

You  can  share  these  markets  and  help  supply 
them  by  contacting '  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Station 
nearest  you.  Your  Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
can  also  help  you  get  the  information  you  need 
about  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

G.L.F.  EGG  WASHERS  SAVE  TIME 

G.L.F.  Egg  Washers  are  taking  the  drudgery 
out  of  what  has  always  been  a  long,  hard,  tedious 
job.  Here  is  the  story  of  what  a  G.L.F.  Egg 
Washer  has  done  on  one  Northeastern  farm  lo¬ 
cated  near  Greene,  New  York. 

This  farmer  has  a  flock  of  1,500  laying  hens 
and  is  shipping  12  cans  of  milk  a  day.  He  is 
doing  all  of  the  work  alone  with  the  exception  of 
the  egg  washing  and  packing  job  which  is  done 
by  his  mother. 

Before  they  bought  a  small  G.L.F.  Egg 
Washer,  it  took  half  of  each  day  to  do  the  job. 
What  with  all 'of  the  other  work  to  be  done  on 
this  farm,  they  decided  to  cut  the  flock  to  seven 
or  eight  hundred  birds  next  year. 

Now  with  the  small  G.L.F.  Egg  Washer,  the 
dirty  eggs  are  washed  and  the  grading  and 
packing  job  takes  less  than  two  hours  each  day. 
Previous  high  quality  is  maintained,  and  they 
now  plan  to  carry  1,500  birds  next  year. 

See  for  yourself  what  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Washers 
will  do  .  .  .  ask  for  a  demonstration  at  your 
Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

INSURE  HIGH  HATCHABILITY 

The  number  of  eggs  that  will  hatch  into 
healthy  livable  chicks  next  spring  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  feed  and  care  that  breeders 
get  right  now. 

To  produce  bigger  hatches  for  1949,  put  all 
breeders,  both  male  and  female,  on  a  special 
feeding  ration  rich  in  minerals  and  vitamins, 
particularly  the  important  growth  vitamin  ribo- 
jlavin.  G.L.F.  Breeder  Mash  is  compounded  to 
meet  all  these  requirements.  Feed  it  to  keep 
breeders  up  in  health  and  weight  while  they  are 
producing  eggs  of  high  hatchability, 


G.L.F.  Milk  House  Heater 


An  efficient,  safe  and  dependable  source 
of  heat  to  prevent  freezing  in  milk  houses. 
Will  provide  comfortable  working  tem¬ 
peratures  at  milking  time,  permitting  a 
thorough  job  of  washing  milking  utensils 
during  even  the  coldest  days.  Also  excel¬ 
lent  for  produce  storage  rooms  and  work 
shops.  ' 
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Vermonter  Builds  Round  House 


get  the  most  good.  He’s  about  decided 
on  white  paint  because  it  reflects  heat 
better! 

Each  floor  of  the  new  house  has 
1,900  square  feet  for  550  hens.  Roosts 
on  the  north  side  of  each  floor  are  ar¬ 


This  novel  round  hen  house  on  the  Karl 
and  Everett  Stevens  farm  at  Springfield. 
Vt.,  was  built  by  Karl  to  house  550  hens 
on  each  of  three  floors.  When  the  picture 
was  taken,  he  was  just  starting  to  cut 
holes  for  the  third  floor  windows.  A  cup¬ 
ola  will  be  built  on  top  to  hold  a  week's 
supply  of  feed. 

by  gravity.  Karl  is  working  out  details 
of  a  plan  which  will  let  him  dump  bags 
of  feed  down  a  chute  from  his  truck 
to  a  receiving  bin  in  the  ground  floor 
passageway  to  the  stairwell.  The  ele¬ 
vator  will  take  it  up  to  the  cupola  bins. 

Automatic  water  fountains,  and  grit 
hoppers  that  are  filled  from  the  stair¬ 
well  center,  save  more  steps  and  elim¬ 
inate  trips  into  the  henhouse.  With  the 
completion  of  the  third  floor,  he’ll  have 
1,650  hens  in  the  new  building — the 
same  as  ir.  the  old  house.  However, 
Karl  is  convinced  that  he’ll  look  after 
hens  in  the  round  house  in  less  than 
half  the  time. 

In  wintertime,  Karl  expects  the  2- 
inch  walls  to  keep  out  much  of  the 
cold,  and  the  semi-circle  of  windows 
to  catch  whatever  sunlight  there  is 
during  the  day. 

Both  the  Stevens  boys  are  expert 
mechanics.  Everett  says  they  have  to 
be  to  run  their  herd  and  flock  and  to 
till  125  acres  efficiently.  They  have  720 
acres  altogether  but  much  of  it  is 
woods. 

Annoyed  at  the  time  consumed  in 
shovelling  out  gutters  every  morning, 
Everett  built  his  own  gutter  cleaners 
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|NE  of  the  most  unusual  hen 
houses  I  ever  saw  is  on  the 
Stevens  Brothers  dairy  and 
poultry  farm  at  Springfield, 
1  Windsor  County,  Vermont. 
When  I  first  glimpsed  it,  I  thought 
someone  had  gone  crazy  with  a  silo. 
It’s  round,  51  feet  across  and  built  of 
2  by  6  inch  dry  hemlock  staves,  just 
like  a  silo! 


After  talking  to  Karl,  the  brother 
who  conceived  it  and  then  proceeded 
to  build  most  of  it  by  himself,  I  was 
convinced  that  he  had  something  worth 
a  lot  of  consideration  by  poultrymen. 

When  he  and  his  brother  decided  to 
double  their  number  of  laying  hens, 
Karl  wanted  something  different  than 
the  conventional  two-story  house  they 
had.  He  wanted  something  that  would 
be  warm  in  whiter  without  the  sum¬ 
mertime  disadvantage  of  rows  of  win¬ 
dows  or.  the  south  side.  He  figured  a 
round  building  would  do  the  trick  and 
at  the  same  time  be  cheaper  to  build. 


He  built  it  the  same  way  that  he 
and  his  brother,  Everett,  had  built  a 
silo  a  few  'years  before.  After  he  pour¬ 
ed  the  cement  foundation  and  got  the 
door  frame  up,  he  needed  help  to  erect 
the  lower  row  of  staves  that  were  put 
in,  in  alternate  14-foot  and  6-foot 
lengths.  From  then  on  he  worked  alone. 
When  the  second  row  of  staves  were  in, 
bringing  their  length  to  20  feet,  he 
bound  the  outside  with  steel  cable 
eveiy  five  feet. 

More  ideas  suggested  themselves  as 
he  worked.  In  the  center  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  extending  from  the  ground 
floor  right  up  to  a  cupola,  he  built  a 
six-sided  well  containing  stairs,  feed 
elevators  and  chutes.  With  its  6-foot 
sides,  the  stairwell  has  a  diameter  of 
about  12  feet.  From  this  substantial 
frame,  floor  and  ceiling  joists  fan  out 
to  the  outer  walls  of  the  building.  The 
20-foot  wall  on  top  of  the  2-foot  foun¬ 
dation  gives  him  good  7-foot  clearance 
on  each  of  the  three  floors.  The  hens 
can  roam  all  around  the  enclosed  stair¬ 
well  on  each  floor. 


Karl  was  working  on  the  third  floor 
when  I  visited  him.  He  had  put  on  his 
own  paper  and  tar  built-up  roof  and 
had  installed  three-tier  community  lay¬ 
ing  nests  on  three  sides  of  the  hexa¬ 
gonal  interior  stairway  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  without  disturbing  the  hens, 
he  can  collect  all  the  eggs.  What’s  more 
in  three  steps  he  could  gather  all  the 


eggs  on  each  floor. 

Karl  says  the  biggest  advantage  of 
the  round  building  (other  than  the  fact 
that  all  materials  cost  him  less  than 
$2,000 )  is  the  almost  perfect  ventila¬ 
tion  he  can  get.  Windows  5  feet  apart 
are  located  all  around  the  south  half 
of  the  building,  giving  the  birds  the 
benefit  of  any  breeze  on  hot  summer 
days.  As  the  roof  overhangs  the  sides 
about  one  foot,  Karl  has  hinged  the 
boards  between  the  roof  joists  and  the 
sides  to  regulate  the  escape  of  warm 
air.  A  trap  door  on  the  roof  of  the 
cupola  also  may  be  raised  to  let  air 
circulate  from  ground  level  up  through 
the  stairwell  and  out. 

Even  in  mid-day,  only  a  fraction  o? 
the  surface  of  the  round  building  is 
subject  to  direct  sun  rays.  Karl  told 
me  that  in  last  summer’s  hot  spell 
when  birds  he  had  in  the  conventional 
house  were  dying  like  flies,  the  hens  on 
the  first  and  second  floors  of  his  new 
house  weren’t  even  breathing  hard.  He’s 
confident  that  they’ll  be  comfortable 
on  the  third  floor,  too. 

Karl  started  the  round  house  in  May 
and  built  it  while  raising  3,000  Red 
Rock  chicks  to  laying  age.  By  the  time 
you  read  this,  he’ll  have  holes  cut  for 
the  third  floor  windows,  the  cupola  up, 
and  perhaps  a  coat  of  paint  on.  Even 
with  the  paint  job,  Karl  is  planning  to 


ranged  so  that  droppings  can  be  tossed 
out  of  a  convenient  doorway.  The  cup- 
,ola  will  hold  a  week’s  supply  of  feed 
which  will  be  conveyed  to  bins  by  a 
"grain  elevator  and  feed  to  each  floor 


From  the  stairwell,  Karl  Stevens  demon¬ 
strates  the  ease  of  gathering  eggs  from 
each  floor  without  disturbing  the  hens. 
The  boards  he  removed  for  the  picture 
will  be  hinged  on  the  backs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  nests. 

for  $50!  He  simply  stapled  hardwood 
crosspieces  to  two  lengths  of  1-inch 
common  chain  the  length  of  the  gutter, 
spacing  them  about  20  inches  apart. 
Through  a  hole  in  the  barn  foundation 
at  gutter  level  he  drags  the  droppings 
out  by  hooking  to  a  tractor  or  truck. 
As  the  cleaner  passes  over  a  pit,  the 
manure  drops  into  a  waiting  manure 
spreader.  A  long  cable  runs  from  the 
barn  end  of  the  cleaner  to  an  electric 
winch.  A  flip  of  a  switch  returns  the 
cleaner  to  the  glitter. 

Because  there  are  a  couple  of  months 
in  every  Vermont  winter  when  he  can’t 
spread  manure  every  day,  Everett  is 
busy  trying  to  figure  out  a  mechanical 
but  cheap  way  of  moving  manure  from 
the  pit  to  a  pile  farther  removed  from 
the  barn.  I’ll  bet  he’ll  do  it,  too! 

— A.  Janies  Hall. 

Stevens  built  3-tier  community  nests  on 
half  of  the  six-sided  well  that  runs  up 
through  the  center  of  the  building.  Note 
the  diagonal  chute  at  upper  right  which 
elevates  feed  from  ground  level  to  cupola. 
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TO  THE  HOGS; 

My  grandpa  notes  the  world’s  worn  cogs, 
And  says  we’re  going  to  the  dogs. 

His  grand-dad  in  his  house  of  logs. 

Swore  things  were  going  to  the  dogs. 

His  dad  among  the  Flemish  bogs, 

Vowed  things  were  going  to  the  dogs. 

The  caveman  in  his  queer  skin  togs. 

Said  things  were  going  to  the  dogs. 

But  this  is  what  /  wish  to  state  — - 
The  dogs  have  had  an  awful  wait. 

UNFAIR  AND  UNREASONABLE! 

VERY  so  often  New  York  City  politicians  start 
a  smear  campaign  against  both  milk  dealers  and 
dairy  farmers  over  the  so-called  high  price  of  milk. 
The  politicians  know  that  the  milk  issue  is  always 
a  sure-fire  way  to  rouse  consumers  and  win  political 
favor  and  popularity.^  No  matter  how  high  theater 
tickets,  cigarettes,  or  even  food  itself  gets  in  price, 
it  is  always  milk  prices  that  have  to  take  the  criti¬ 
cism  because  milk  is  a  subject  that  always  seems  to 
stir  the  consumer  to  fever  heat. 

That  kind  of  campaign  is  on  again  now  in  New 
York  City.  For  months  John  M.  Murtagh,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Investigation,  has  been  conducting  an 
“investigation”  of  milk  prices  and  releasing  blasts 
to  the  newspapers  about  how  the  milk  dealers  and 
farmers  are  robbing  consumers. 

More  recently,  Mayor  William  O’Dwyer  has  called 
for  a  citizens’  campaign  to  force  what  he  terms  the 
“milk  monopolies”  to  lower  their  prices.  Murtagh 
called  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  “a  phony  cooperative.”  Leon  Chapin  of  North 
Bangor,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  League,  answered 
Murtagh  by  stating  that  he  was  posing  as  the  con¬ 
sumers’  champion  through  a  smear  campaign  of 
distortion,  half  truths,  and  innuendoes  about  dairy 
farmers  and  the  milk  situation. 

Among  other  things,  Murtagh  claims  that  the 
dealers  make  three  or  four  cents  a  quart  profit  on 
fluid  milk.  He  and  the  other  politicians  know,  or 
should  know,  that  this  is  utter  nonsense.  The  truth 
is  that  the  dealer’s  profit  on  a  quart  of  milk  is  a 
fraction  of  one  cent.  More  money  is  made  on  the 
by-products  of  milk  than  on  milk  itself. 

The  chief  reason  why  milk  is  high  is  the  high 
cost  of  labor.  Milk,  owing  to  consumer  demands,  has 
to  have  more  care  than  any  other  food  product,  and 
it  is  handled  over  and  over  by  high-priced  union 
labor  after  it  leaves  the  farm.  Labor  is  entitled  to 
living  wages,  but  let  us  put  the  blame  for  high 
prices  where  it  belongs,  and  that’s  not  on  the  farmer 
or  the  dealer,  but  on  labor  itself. 

No  politician  will  ever  ask  for  lower  labor  costs. 
Maybe  they  shouldn’t  be  lower,  but  let’s  be  fair 
about  it  and  put  the  reason  for  the  retail  price  of 
milk  where  it  belongs. 

THE  BEST  FALL  YET 

CHALLENGE  any  old-timer  to  remember  a  nicer 
fall  than  this  has  been.  There  is  always  argument 
as  to  just  when  Indian  Summer  comes,  but  this  year 
there  could  be  no  such  argument  for  we  have  had 
Indian  Summer  almost  all  fall,  with  just  enough 
rain  to  fill  up  the  ground,  the  springs  and  the  wells. 

That  northeastern  farmers  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  good  weather  is  proved  by  the  large  amount 
of  fall  plowing  that  has  been  done.  But  no  matter 
how  much  opportunity  good  weather  gives  us,  there 
are  always  farm  jobs  enough  to  keep  one  busy.  For 
example,  this  is  a  good  time  to  protect  young  fruit 
trees  against  injury  from  mice  and  rats.  Have  you 
put  a  good  mulch  on  your  strawberry  bed?  How 
about  cleaning  out  the  dead  briars  and  old  wood 
from  the  bush  fruits?  Have  you  given  any  thought 
to  warming  the  water  which  your  cows  have  to 
drink  ?  There  are  reasonably  priced  devices  for¬ 
doing  that  now,  and  it’s  cheaper  than  feeding  the 
extra  grain  necessary  to  offset  the  cold  water. 

On  most  of  our  farms  in  this  section  a  good  way 
to  get  lime  on  to  the  ground  is  to  use  plenty  of  it 
in  the  stables  and  henhouses.  How  about  equip- 
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ment  ?  Is  it  all  under  shelter  ?  Have  you  looked  over 
your  barn  recently  to  try  to  shorten  the  steps  at 
chore  time  ?  The  labor  situation  and  costs  being 
what  they  are,  it  is  now  more  important  than  ever 
to  make  the  chores  easier. 

CONGRATULATIONS! 

ARMERS  in  the  Northeast  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  addition  of  two  new  members  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Board  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  short  time  ago,  Leon  Chapin,  now  president  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  and 
prominent  lifelong  dairy  farmer  of  northern  New 
York  was  appointed  to  the  Farm  Credit  Board  by 
Governor  I.  W.  Duggan  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  now,  J.  Carlton  Corwith,  better  known 
to  his  friends  as  “Pete,”  of  Water  Mill.  N.  Y.,  has 
just  been  elected  by  the  sixty-nine  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations  in  the  first  Farm  Credit  District 
here  in  the  Northeast  as  their  representative  on 
the  Farm  Credit  Board. 

Mr.  Corwith  is  a  Master  Farmer  with  all  that  the 
term  implies.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University 
and  has  had  several  years’  experience  as  a  Land 
Bank  appraiser.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  G.L.F. 
Exchange,  a  Grange  member,  and  a  leader  in  farm 
bureau  work. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  other  men  who  are 
better  qualified  to  serve  the  credit  needs  of  farmers 
than  “Pete”  Corwith  and  Leon  Chapin. 

CHAMPIONS 

T  CHICAGO,  early  in  December,  I  saw  the  aris¬ 
tocrats  of  the  meat  animal  world  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Livestock  Show.  Steers,  sheep  and  pigs  were 
dolled  up  with  more  care  than  a  barber  gives  you 
or  a  beauty  parlor  expert  the  ladies. 

The  show  was  impressive,  but  far  more  thrilling 
were  the  4-H  boys  and  girls  seen  at  every  turn. 
They,  too,  were  champions  in  4-H  activities  in  their 
various  states,  trained  through  their  work  to  be  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Then,  returning  by  air,  I  saw  below  me  fertile 
farm  fields,  attractive  village  and  city  homes,  busy 
factories  belching  smoke,  railroad  trains  carrying 
manufactured  products  from  factory  and  farm. 

From  the  experience  I  gained  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  greatness  of  America  and  with  it  a  firm  be¬ 
lief  that  nothing  but  great  folly  on  the  part  of  men 
can  lessen  the  prosperity  of  our  country. — H.L.C. 

BEST  IN  A  HUNDRED  YEARS 

N  MANY  respects  our  December  4  issue  which 
you  received  last  time  was  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  issue  ever  published  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  in  all  of  its  106  years.  That  is  because  one  of 
the  things  that  most  needs  to  be  done  in  this  bad 
old  world  is  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
among  individuals,  classes  and  countries.  We  will 
never  have  peace  in  the  world  until  we  understand 
one  another,  and  that  understanding  starts  right 
here  at  home. 

Our  Forum  Issue  endeavored  to  increase  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  friendship  between  farmers  and 
those  business  interests  which  serve  and  supply 
farmers.  It  gave  both  farmers  and  industries  deal¬ 
ing  with  farmers  an  opportunity  to  let  their  hair 
down  and  get  better  acquainted.  If  you  haven’t 
already  read  the  Dec.  4  issue,  look  it  up  and  be  sure 
to  read  it. 

UOSTLY  GUESTS 

T  IS  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  human 
mind  to  conceive  of  a  half  billion  dollars,  but  that 
is  what  the  farmers  of  America  lost  in  grain  de¬ 
stroyed  by  rats  and  insects  this  year.  Tlie  rats  eat 
at  least  4%  of  all  stored  grain,  and  the  insects 


account  for  another  5%  of  it. 

American  Agriculturist  has  worked  for  years 
in  many  ways  to  help  you  get  rid .  of  rats.  On 
my  own  farm  we  have  found  that  plenty  of  cats 
around  the  barns  are  the  most  effective  rat  control; 
other  people  succeed  with  poison  and  traps.  It  is  a 
job  that  one  has  to  work  at  about  all  of  the  time. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  rat  control,  of  course, 
is  to  get  rid  of  trash  piles,  old  boards  and  other 
debris  around  barns  and  storage  places.  Where 
available,  it  sometimes  pays  to  get  a  professional 
exterminator.  He  will  clean  them  up  for  a  time,  but 
the  rats  will  come  back  again  if  you  don’t  work  at  it. 

If  you  would  like  a  sheet  giving  instructions  about 
how  to  get  rid  of  rats,  drop  us  a  card.  Address  it  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Department  R,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Try  SOME  BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 

I’LL  probably  have  15  or  20  acres  of  birdsfoot 
*  trefoil  within  the  next  five  years.” 

That’s  what  Mr.  Irving  Dunthorn  of  Thompson 
Ridge,  Orange  County,  New  York,  said  to  Jim  Hall, 
one  of  the  editors  of  American  Agriculturist.  I’m 
no  prophet,  but  I  believe  that  in  five  years,  or  much 
less  time,  thousands  of  northeastern  farmers  will 
be  growing  birdsfoot  trefoil. 

I  think  I  once  reported  here  that  the  late  Dean 
Carl  E.  Ladd  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  I  visited  some  farms  where  trefoil 
was  growing  in  eastern  New  York,  and  Carl  prophe¬ 
sied  then  that  the  time  would  come  when  birdsfoot 
trefoil  would  be  growing  on  thousands  of  farms  in 
these  northeastern  states. 

The  seed  of  trefoil  is  high  priced  and  it’s  hard  to 
get  it  established  in  the  first  place,  but  once  it  starts 
growing,  birdsfoot  trefoil  is  tops  for  either  pasture 
or  hay  and,  best  of  all,  once  started  a  seeding  lasts 
for  many  years. 

American  Agriculturist  has  helped  thousands  of 
you  in  undertaking  many  new  and  profitable  farm 
enterprises.  I’m  sure  we’re  not  leading  you  astray 
when  we  urge  you  to  try  some  birdsfoot  trefoil 
clover  at  least  on  a  small  scale.  Be  sure  to  read  the 
article  by  George  Serviss  on  Page  8  of  this  issue. 

THE  PERFECT  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

HE  best  of  all  Christmas  gifts  for  all  ages  is  a 
book — the  kind  of  book  that  can  be  read  and  re¬ 
read.  With  Christmas  a  week  or  more  away,  there 
is  still  time  to  order  copies  of  two  of  E.  R.  East¬ 
man’s  most  popular  novels,  Tine  Destroyers  and 
Tough  Sod.  Copies  of  these  books  will  be  mailed 
at  once  postpaid  to  any  address  you  designate — 
$3.00  a  copy  for  The  Destroyers,  and  $2.50  for  Tough 
Sod.  What  better  present  can  you  make  to  a  friend 
than  a  copy  of  one  or  both  of  these  fascinating 
stories,  filled  with  adventure  and  romance? 

Send  your  order  today  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Department  B,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—I.M.L. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

Y  FRIEND,  Rob  Osborn,  a  good  Republican, 
was  telling  the  following  story  at  an  Ithaca 
Rotary  Club  luncheon  right  after  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion; 

It  seems  that  there  once  was  an  old  lady  who  had 
a  parrot  who  constantly  annoyed  her  by  swearing. 
Not  a  little  disturbed,  the  woman  went  to  a  bird 
fancier  for  advice.  This  man  said,  “It  may  not  do 
any  good,  but  try  dousing  the  parrot  with  a  lot  of 
cold  water  every  time  he  swears.” 

The  next  time  the  parrot  swore,  the  lady  upped 
with  a  dipperful  of  water  and  pretty  nearly  drowned 
the  poor  bird.  He  fell  off  his  perch  and  lay  on  his 
back,  feebly  pawing  the  air  with  his  feet.  Finally, 
he  dragged  himself  up  onto  the  roost  again,  shook 
himself,  opened  one  eye,  and,  looking  at  his  owner, 
he  croaked : 

“Where  in  h™  were  YOU  when  the  cyclone 


struck?” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

* 

BUSINESS:  As  reported  to  us,  leaders  of  business  and  industry  look  at 
mmm—mmmmmmmmm  the  probable  business  level  for  the  next  few  months  with 
optimism  tinged  with  some  caution.  Another  round  of  wage  increases  is  pre¬ 
dicted,  but  consumers  are  buying  with  more  caution.  Sales  in  retail  stores  are 
again  being  advertised.  Salesmen  are  actually  calling  on  some  prospects. 
Uncertain  factors  in  the  business  outlook  are: 

1.  How  much  wage  increase  will  organized  labor  get? 

2.  How  much  will  taxes  be  increased? 

8.  How  much  food  will  be  sent  to  Europe? 

4.  How  much  money  will  be  spent  in  military  preparedness? 

MILK:  A  hearing  on  the  Pederai-State  milk  order  for  New  York  City  was 
being  held  in  New  York,  December  8,  and  in  Albany  the  following 
day.  Organizations  representing  a  majority  of  producers  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  Class  1-A  fluid  milk  price  to  $5.68,  a  reduction  of  44c,  and 
another  reduction  to  $5.24  for  April,  May  and  June.  A  decision  was  not  made 
at  press  time,  but  it  is  generally  expected  that  the  amendment  will  be  approved. 

Without  an  amendment  the  old  formula  would  become  effective  and  bring  a 
drop  more  drastic  than  the  one  proposed. 

USD  A  has  proposed  a  goal  of  120  billion  pounds  of  milk  in  ’49,  about  3% 
over  the  estimated  1948  production.  Because  cow  numbers  are  down,  only  way 
to  reach  goal  will  be  through  higher  production  per  cow.  • 

NEW  COW  DISEASE:  Two  years  ago  a  new  cattle  disease  was  dis- 

covered  in  several  areas,  including  New  York 
and  New  England.  It  is  called  “X  disease”  or  Hyperperatosis.  It  has  been  found 
in  26  states.  Symptoms  are  similar  to  foot  and  mouth  disease  with  watery  dis¬ 
charge  from  eyes  and  nose,  sores  about  the  mouth  and  a  skin  which  thickens. 
The  cause  or  remedy  has  not  been  found.  Some  affected  cattle  die,  but  entire 
herds  are  usually  not  affected. 

WHEAT  AGREEMENT:  President  Truman  recently  assured  the 

World  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
that  if  another  international  wheat  agreement  is  negotiated,  it  will  be  sent  to 
Congress  for  approval.  A  former  agreement,  setting  import  and  export  quotas 
and  rpinimum  and  maximum  prices,  and  ratified  by  many  countries,  was  not 
approved  by  U.  S.  Senate.  While  it  had  the  support  of  many  national  farm 
organizations,  it  was  not  favored  by  many  in  the  Northeast  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  unfair  and  unworkable. 

FARM  COSTS:  Telephone  companies  in  some  states  are  requesting  sub- 
■wBHBiaBBBBi  stantial  increases  in  rates.  Trucking  interests  in  the 
Northeast  are  asking  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  10%  tem¬ 
porary  increase  in  rates  to  be  followed  by  long-term  increase  of  at  least  25%. 
These  and  similar  costs  of  production  on  farms  are  the  type  which  tend  to  stay 
up  indefinitely.  Spread  between  farm  costs  and  income  has  lessened  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  shrink  more  in  1949. 

BEANS:  USD  A  has  announced  that  CCC  loans  on  edible  dry  beans  at  the 
full  support  price  can  be  secured  on  beans  in  farm  storage  as  well 
as  on  those  stored  in  warehouses.  Previously,  loans  at  full  support  price  were 
available  on  beans  in  warehouses,  but  on  farm  stored  beans  the  loan  was  limited 
to  an  advance  of  $5.00  per  100  pounds.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
made  the  request  for  the  change. 

POTATOES:  Canada  agreed  to  .discontinue  export  of  table  stock  potatoes 
to  United  States  on  December  1.  On  seed  potatoes  from 
Canada  the  tariff  was  raised  from  37^0  a  cwt.  to  75c  a  cwt.  on  December  6  be¬ 
cause  85%  of  the  2  y2  million  bushels  quota  had  entered  this  country  on  that 
date.  See  page  10  for  a  discussion  of  price  supports  and  acreage  quotas. 

WATCH  FOR  THE  JANUARY  1  ISSUE.  PAGE  1  WILL  CARRY  A  SUM¬ 
MARY  OF  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1949. 
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gJSong  Q^the  Lazy  Farj 


A  NOTHER  year’s  about  to  close,  I’ll 
swear  I  don’t  know  where  time 
goes;  the  last  twelve  months  sure  went 
by  quick,  but  I  ain’t  got  a  single  kick, 
because  this  year,  at  least  for  me,  was 
highly  satisfactory.  The  crops  were 
good,  the  weather  right,  the  price  of 
grain  ain’t  caused  no  fright;  the  fish 
bit  good  all  summer  long,  and  now  the 
huntin’s  goin’  strong;  I  ain’t  been  sick 
of  anything  except  at  plantin’  time 
last  spring,  my  lame  back  hasn’t  hurt 
at  all  except  at  harvest  time  this  fall; 
I  don’t  recall  a  year  as  great  as  we 
have  had  in  forty-eight. 

Of  course,  I  haven’t  gotten  rich,  but 
I  escape  the  problems  which  make 
neighbor  pay  an  awful  toll  in  worry 
’bout  his  big  bank  roll;  I’ve  made 
enough  to  keep  us  fed,  we’ve  got  a 
good  roof  o’er  our  head.  To  do  much 
better  would  require  that  I  work  like 
a  ball  of  fire;  and  what  would  be  the 
sense  to  that,  I’d  have  no  time  to  hang  my  hat  and  lay  upon  the  couch  to  rest, 
that’s  what  I  like  to  do  the  best.  No  sir,  I’m  satisfied  as  is,  let  neighbor  be 
a  farmin’  whiz;  why,  I’ll  be  old  and  full  of  vim  long  after  they  have  buried  him. 
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strong 
arch  rafters 
of  wood 


► 


for  large 
post-free 
Machinery  Sheds . 
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WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


For  many  years  the  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building 
Service  has  featured  time-tested 
arch-roof  structures  built  from 
glued,  laminated  wood  rafter 
arches  . . .  barns,  hog  and  poul¬ 
try  houses,  corn  cribs  and  gran¬ 
aries,  silos  and  machinery  sheds. 

Arch-roof  design  in  farm 
buildings  is  the  proved  result 
of  engineering  in  lumber.  When 
built  of  wood,  the  arch  roof  not 
only  gives  farmers  strong,  dur¬ 


able  buildings,  but  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  buildings  that  are  free  of 
posts  and  bracing.  Thus,  all 
space  is  usable,  and  each  build¬ 
ing  is  correctly  engineered  to 
withstand  hard  winds  and 
heavy  snow  loads. 

Your  4-Square  Lumber  Deal¬ 
er  will  gladly  show  you  all  the 
arch-roof  designs  in  this  Serv¬ 
ice.  Blueprints  and  detailed 
specifications  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  your  use. 


Tsediavtd  *"7cffce  cutd  Scjc  OF  FARM  BUILDING 


You’ll  find  the  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
ready  for  your  study  and  use  at 
the  yard  of  your  4-Square  Lum¬ 
ber  Dealer.  In  it  are  designs 
and  blueprints  for  many  ty  pes 
and  sizes  of  farm  buildings. 


Before  you  build,  plan  with 
this  helpful  Service.  Your  4- 
Square  Lumber  Dealer  will 
gladly  explain  its  many  features 
and  show  you  why  good  wood 
buildings  are  the  best  farm 
buildings. 


EDEEl  FARM  BUILDING  BOOK  ...  If  you  would  like  a 
■  K  E  E  •  CONDENSED  EDITION  OF  THESE  FARM  BUILDING 
PLANS  ...  Mail  this  coupon  today  5 


Nome 


Address 


Town 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  AA1048 

2T81  First  National  Bonk  Building,  St.  Pout  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book. 


Sfafe 
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Famous  Brigham  F'arm,  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  Vt.,  has  used  the  De  Laval 
Milker  on  its  great  herd  of  home¬ 
bred  Jerseys  for  30  years.  Every 
cow  in  this  herd  has  been  milked 
twice  a  day  throughout  her  entire 
lifetime  with  the  De  Laval.  As 
evidence  of  udder  health  and 
proper  milking  during  this  long¬ 
time  program  we  offer  the 
following: 


30  YEARS  OF  DE  LAVAL 
MILKING... AND  MORE 

T0N-0F-G0LD 

COWS  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  HERD  IN 
THE  WORLD! 


The  Milking  Machine 

S?  PauC  & 


•  10-year  herd  average  is  513  lbs. 
butterfat  on  more  than  100  cows. 

•  For  seven  successive  years  herd 
average  on  more  than  100  cows 
exceeded  500  lbs.  (See  table) 


Year 

Cows 

Milk 

Test 

Fat 

1947 

111 

9,942 

5.3 

530 

1946 

127 

10,529 

5.29 

543 

1945 

143 

10,058 

5.24 

527 

1944 

141 

10,171 

5.11 

520 

1943 

127 

10,053 

5.26 

529 

1942 

112 

10,116 

5.11 

517 

1941 

124 

9,739 

5.26 

512 

(Each  yearly 

average  is 

a  record 

for  the  Jersey  breed) 


•  SI  Brigham  Farm  bred,  owned 
and  developed  cows  have  Ton-of- 
Gold  Award.  (More  than  any  other 
herd  in  the  world.) 

•  586  individual  records  have  been 
made  exceeding  500  lbs.  fat  per 
year. 

•  178  exceeded  600  lbs.;  5  exceeded 
700  lbs. 


•  272  cows  have  made  1000  lbs.  of  fat 
or  more;  87  have  lifetime  records  from 
2000  to  2999  lbs.  fat;  44  from  3000 
to  3999;  18  from  4000  to  4999;  13 
from  5000  to  5999  and  6  over  the 
6000  lbs.  fat  or  3-ton  total. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Brigham,  owner,  says: 
“We  have  had  a  De  Laval  Milker 
since  1919  or  about  30  years.  It  has 
never  injured  a  cow’s  udder  or  teats 
and  always  milks  thoroughly  and 
uniformly.” 

Cesaire  Lacoste,  herdsman,  says: 
“With  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker  we  milk  57  cows 
in  57  minutes  with  2  men  operating 
four  units.  On  other  farms  I  have 
used  3  other  makes  of  milkers.  De 
Laval  Milkers  are  best  in  every 
respect  and  always  milk  cleanly  and 
uniformly.” 

When  are  you  going  to  change  to  the 
new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker— for  healthier  udders. . .  maxi¬ 
mum  production  per  cow. .  .  greatest 
profits? 


HE  MILKING  machine  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  operate  two  and 
perhaps  three  times  each 
day,  365  days  each  year.  To 
deliver  this  uninterrupted 
service,  it  must  be  in  good  mechanical 
condition,  and  to  avoid  being  a  source 
of  high  bacterial  count  in  the  milk,  it 
must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  '  The 
parts  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
milk  must  be  cleaned  after  each  milk¬ 
ing,  and  stanchion  hoses,  pipe  lines  and 
other  parts  at  intervals  as  specified  in 
the  instruction  book. 

One  manufacturer  states  that  parti¬ 
ally  clogged  air  passages  stop  more 
milkers  than  all  other  causes  put  to¬ 
gether  and  next  to  that  comes  leaks. 
Most  of  the  troubles  that  come  from 
these  causes  can  be  avoided  if  the  user 
follows  the  instruction  book.  It  is  also 
important  to  have  brushes  for  the 
specific  make  of  machine.  Brushes  are 
easier  on  rubber  parts  than  are  metal 
cleaning  tools. 

Cleaning  the  Milker 

Cleaning  the  units  can  be  easier  and 
much  more  thorough  if  there  is  a  stall 
cock  in  the  milkhouse.  Using  a  stall 
cock,  the  procedure  for  cleaning  the 
units  is  as  follows: 

1.  Rinse  the  milker  immediately  af¬ 
ter  using  it  in  lukewarm  or  cold  water. 
Pull  from  2  to  3  gallons  of  warm  water 
through  each  unit,  dousing  the  teat 
cups  up  and  down,  in  and  out  of  the 
water.  This  removes  most  of  the  milk 
left  in  the  machine.  It  is  also  good 
practice  to  rock  the  pail  to  splash  wat¬ 
er  all  over  the  interior.  This  must  be 
done  after  the  stall  cock  is  turned  off 
and  while  vacuum  is  still  in  the  pail. 
Using  the  rinse  water,  brush  the  inside 
of  the  pail,  the  pail  lid,  petcock  and 
then  the  outside  of  the  pail.  Use  a 
separate  rinse  water  for  each  unit. 

2.  Pull  through  the  milker  1  y2  to  2 
gallons  of  130°  to  140°  water  to  which 
has  been  added  a  heaping  tablespoon  of 
a  good  dairy  washing  powder.  Use 
clean  water  for  each  unit,  as  the  water 
must  remove  all  of  the  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  fat  from  the  machine.  Wash  all 
dried  milk  and  other  dirt  from  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tubes  and  the  teat  cups. 

3.  Sterilizing  is  not  effective  unless 
all  old  milk  and  dirt  have  been  wash¬ 
ed  from  the  milking  machine  parts. 
Sterilizing  of  metal  parts  can  be  done 
with  water  at  180°  temperature  or  with 
a  chlorine  solution  of  200  parts  per 
million  (instructions  for  mixing  are 
found  on  the  packages  of  commercial 
chlorine  products).  A  y2  per  cent  lye 
solution  can  be  used  to  sterilize  rubber 
parts.  DO  NOT  USE  THE  LYE  SO¬ 
LUTION  TO  STERILIZE  METAL 
PARTS. 

With  the  machine  assembled,  draw 
6  to  8  quarts  of  the  chlorine  solution 
or  180°  water  through  the  teat  cup  as¬ 
sembly  and  into  the  pail.  Hang  the  teat 
cup  assembly  on  a  solution  rack  and 
fill  with  y2  per  cent  lye  solution.  The 
pail  can  be  inverted  on  a  rack  and  the 
lid  hung  so  that  it  will  dry  and  re¬ 
main  clean.  Just  before  the  next  milk¬ 
ing,  rinse  the  lye  solution  from  the 
teat-cup  assembly  by  drawing  3  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  through  the  unit. 

The  Pipe  Line 

Many  times  the  vacuum  pump  is 
blamed  for  it^  inability  to  move  enough 
air  fast  enough  when  a  partly  clogged 
pipe  line  is  the  real  cause  of  low  vac¬ 
uum.  Among  the  common  causes  of 


pipe  line  clogging  are: 

1.  A  leaking  pail  that  may  cause  the 
current  of  air  to  draw  milk  into  the 
pipe  line. 

2.  A  leaky  inflation  that  allows  milk 
to  be  drawn  into  the  pipe  line. 

3.  Removing  the  milker  from  the 
cow  before  disconnecting  the  long  vac¬ 
uum  hose  from  the  stall  cock  can  cause 
milk  to  be  drawn  into  the  pipe  line 
because  milk  in  the  pail  may  splash 
through  the  check  valve. 

4.  In  cold  barns,  ice  may  form  in  the 
pipe  line. 

5.  Overturned  milk  pails. 

It  is  good  practice  to  flush  out  the 
vacuum  line  at  least  twice  a  year,  and 
some  manufacturers  recommend  that 
the  line  be  cleaned  more  often.  To  clean 
the  vacuum  line,  draw  a  3  to  4  per 
cent  hot  lye  solution  through  from  the 
stall  cocks  to  the  moisture  trap,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  stall  cock  nearest  the 
pump.  Draw  about  a  quart  of  solution 
through  the  first  stall  cock  then  skip 

1  or  2  stall  cocks  and  draw  another 
quart  of  solution  through  the  next  stall 
cock  on  the  line.  Continue  until  the 
stall  cock  farthest  from  the  pump  has 
been  cleaned.  If  the  lye  solution  is 
drawn  through  the  stanchion  hoses  in 
the  process  of  flushing  out  the  vacuum 
line,  the  hoses  will  be  cleaned  at  the 
same  time.  DO  NOT  DRAW  MORE 
SOLUTION  THROUGH  THE  LINE 
THAN  THE  MOISTURE  TRAP  CAN 
HOLD,  BECAUSE  IT  WILL  OVER¬ 
FLOW  INTO  THE  PUMP  AND  DAM¬ 
AGE  THE  VALVES. 

The  Milker 

It  is  economical  to  use  2  sets  of  teat 
cup  liners  for  each  machine,  changing 
them  weekly.  Manufacturers  state  that 

2  inflations  handled  this  way  are  like¬ 
ly  to  last  as  long  as  3  sets  when  each 
set  is  used  constantly  until  it  is  worn 
out.  When  the  set  is  taken  out  of  use 
for  the  week,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  being  boiled  in  a  y2  per 
cent  lye  solution  for  5  minutes,  because 
clean  rubber  lasts  longer  than  does 
dirty  rubber.  Do  not  try  to  milk  with 
liners  that  have  been  used  so  long  that 
they  have  become  large  and  have  no 
life.  New  liners  are  not  expensive  and 
they  will  milk  faster  and  cleaner. 

The  Pump  and  Pulsaior 

The  manufacturer’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  the  pump  and  the 
pulsator  should  be  followed.  If  the  in¬ 
struction  book  has  been  lost,  the  deal¬ 
er  can  furnish  another.  One  item  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  instruction  book  is  the 
amount  and  time  of  lubrication  of  both 
the  pump  and  the  pulsator.  Always  use 
the  lubricants  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  if  the  pump  has  a 
splash  lubrication  system  keep  the  oil 
at  the  correct  level.  Pumps  located  in 
cool  places  may  collect  water  in  the 
oil  from  condensation.  This  water  mix¬ 
es  with  the  oil  and  reduces  its  lubri¬ 
cating  qualities.  In  cool  weather  loosen 
the  drain  plug  in  the  base  of  the  pump 
to  drain  off  any  water  that  may  have 
gathered  there.  At  infrequent  intervals 
the  base  of  the  pump  may  need  to  be 
removed  to  take  out  the  sludge  that 
has  accumulated.  When  this  is  done, 
the  base  should  be  replaced  with  a  new 
gasket  and  with  fresh  oil. 

—  a.  a.  — 

A  set  of  canisters  in  the  milk  room 
are  handy  for  keeping  strainer  disks 
and  paper  towels  clean. 


ONLY  DE  LAVAL 

Only  the  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker 
gives  you  the  "Magnetic 
Heart"  which  assures 
UNIFORM  milking  and 
which  means  the  highest 
milk  yield  per  cow  and 

greatest  profits. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  lark  6 

427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6  •  41  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco  5 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  51-0 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

□  De  Laval  Milkers  CD  De  Laval  Water  Heaters 
CD  De  Laval  Separators  CD  De  Laval  Milking  Truck 
CD  De  Laval  Freezers  HD  De  Laval  Can  Hoist 
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FALL-WINTER  FARM 
CATALOG  FREE! 
uids — over  2800  genuine 


STROUT?S 

Tinte-Money-Saving  a 
bargains  Coast  to  Coast. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 

Mew  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames,  also 
millwork,  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES.  INC. 

PEMBERTON.  NEW  JERSEY 
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THE  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  promotes 
sound  soil  improvement  practices  which  can  only 
result  in  better  farm  production  and  better  farm  income 
for  you.  Soil  conservation  is  simply  another  name  for 
sound  soil  management. 

It  certainly  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  benefits  offered  under  this  program.  One  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  1949  program  is  the  assistance 
offered  to  you  in  obtaining  lime  and  superphosphate  for  ap¬ 
proved  conservation  practices.  Superphosphate  provides 
phosphorus,  the  element  so  generally  deficient  in  most  soils, 
and  the  plant  food  so  essential  in  producing  better  pastures 
and  bigger  yields  of  legume-grass  forage  and  cover  crops. 

There  is  hardly  a  farmer  who  cannot  profitably  use  more 
Superphosphate  in  his  farming  program.  It  has  been 
shown,  time  and  again,  on  farm  after  farm  that  every  $1 
invested  in  adequate  applications  of  Superphosphate  re¬ 
turns  as  much  as  $3  to  $5. 

If  the  farm  program  you  work  out  with  your  County 
or  Community  Committeeman  includes  Superphosphate, 


make  sure  that  your  Purchase  Order  specific®  18% 
NORMAL  Superphosphate  —  because  it  provides  aiaoUfe- 
able  phosphoric  acid  in  the  most  desirable  form  and  at 
a  low  cost  per  unit. 

18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  is  pulverized,  to  assure 
more  uniform  distribution,  quicker  penetration  into  the 
soil  and  ready  assimilation  by  the  plant  roots.  Because  it 
is  pulverized,  it  is  also  ideal  for  use  in  dairy  barn  gutters 
and  on  dropping  boards.  18%  NORMAL  absorbs  the  val¬ 
uable  liquid  portions  of  manure  quickly,  because  its  fine 
particles  present  greater  absorptive  surface. 

18%  NORMAL  is  Superphosphate  produced  the  “normal” 
way,  without  the  addition  of  fillers  or  any  reduction  in  the 
valuable  calcium  and  sulphur  content.  You  get  more  for 
your  money  when  you  get  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate. 

Remember  you  can  save  money  and  make  money  by 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  benefits  offered  under  the 
1949  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.  Note  below  five 
approved  practices  in  which  you  can  use  Superphosphate 
to  real  advantage. 


WHERE  TO  USE  SUPERPHOSPHATE  UNDER  THE  1349  PROGRAM 


FOR  TOPDRESSING  ESTABLISHED  PASTURES  OR  PERENNIAL 

LEGUMES  . . . 

Legumes  are  heavy 
feeders  of  phosphorus 
and  calcium.  Feed  the 
legumes,  and  the  leg¬ 
umes  in  turn  feed  the 
grasses.  This  is  the 
economical  way  to 
produce  high-protein 
feed,  rich  in  minerals 
and  vitamins. 


IN  RENOVATING  PERMANENT  PASTURES  . . . 

Payment  is  made  for  cleaning  up  old  pastures,  and  for  seed, 
lime  and  superphosphate  used  in  building  a  new  permanent 
pasture.  High-protein  grass-legume  pastures  produce  the  best 
and  cheapest  feed  .  . .  carry  an  animal  per  acre  . . .  pay  returns 
equal  to  many  row  crops. 


IN  ESTABLISHING  STANDS  OF  LEGUMES  . . . 

and  mixtures  of  Legumes  and  Grasses,  for  forage  or  cover 
crops.  Prevent  soil  erosion . . .  increase  soil  fertility . . .  improve 
the  yield  and  feeding  value  of  the  forage. 

IN  IMPROVING  PERMANENT  PASTURES  BY  SEEDING  LADINO  CLOVER, 

Birds-foot  Trefoil  or  other  Perennial  Legumes.  Most  native  pas¬ 
tures  have  been  drained  of  fertility ...  To  assure  a  good  stand 
of  legumes  and  improve  the  yield  and  feeding  quality,  apply 
plenty  of  Superphosphate. 


ADDING  SUPERPHOSPHATE  IN  THE  GUTTERS  . .  .AND  ON  THE 
DROPPING  BOARDS 

It  is  here  that  valu¬ 
able  nitrogen  is  ab¬ 
sorbed.  Manure  is 
low  in  phosphorus 
.  .  .  adding  Super¬ 
phosphate  makes  it 
a  better  balanced 
plant  food . . .  doubles 
its  fertilizing  value. 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Makers  of  AGRICO ®  Fertilizers  and  18%  NORMAL ®  Superphosphate 
Baltimore  24,  Md.  •  Buffalo  6,  N.Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 
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BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 


T^CKevutiaC  *£eg,ume 


By  GEORGE  SERVISS 


HAVE  said  very  little  about 
birdsfoot  trefoil  for  the  past 
two  or  three  ‘  years  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  has 
not  been  enough  seed  to  justify 
stirring  up  too  much  interest.  This  year 
there  will  be  a  fair  supply  of  seed  and 
it  seems  advisable  at  this  time  to  say 
something  about  the  possible  uses  and 
characteristics  of  the  crop. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  a  long-lived  per¬ 
ennial,  at  least  it  is  so  classified  at 
present.  So  far  it  does  not  seem  to  be 

subject  to  serious 
injury  from  as 
many  insects  and 
diseases  as  red 
clover  and  alfalfa. 
It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  retain 
this  resistance. 

The  plant  roots 
,  deeply,  not  quite  as 
deep  as  alfalfa  but 
deeper  than  the 
clovers.  Its  root 
system  is  more 
branching  than  al¬ 
falfa  and,  conse- 
george  serviss  quently,  the  plant 
is  not  so  subject  to 
injury  from  winter  heaving.  Growth 
starts  somewhat  slower  in  the  spring 
than  is  the  case  with  alfalfa  or  the 
clovers,  but  blooming  also  starts  later 
and  extends  over  a  long  period.  In 

fact  the  individual  stems  will  continue 

to  grow  and  bloom  until  cold  weather 
comes  in  the  fall.  This  is  a  desirable 
characteristic  as  the  quality  of  the 
plant  for  hay  purposes  does  not  de¬ 
teriorate  so  rapidly  as  alfalfa  and  red 
clover  after  the  peak  of  bloom  is  past. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  predominately  up¬ 
right  in  growth  habit,  but  not  as  up¬ 
right  or  as  sturdy  stemmed  as  alfalfa. 
It  is  more  subject  to  lodging  than  al¬ 
falfa.  Under  heavy  pasturing  the  plant 
is  never  completely  denuded,  since 
some  of  the  stems  will  lay  fiat  on  the 
ground.  This  is  no  doubt  the  important 
reason  why  the  plant  stands  heavy 
pasturing. 

Adapted  To  Wide  Range 
of  Soil  Conditions 

Many  observations  and  experiments 
over  the  past  several  years  indicate 
the  plant  is  adapted  to  a  wide  range 
of  soil  conditions.  It  grows  on  heavy 
soil  up  to  the  edge  of  swale  holes  and 
also  on  thin  shallow  soils  on  hills. 
While  it  will  persist  at  somewhat  higher 
soil  acidity  than  red  clover,  it  thrives 
best  on  well  limed  soils.  It  also  should 
be  fertilized  similarly  to  other  hay  and 
pasture  legumes.  Too  much  has  been 
said  in  the  past  about  its  being  a 
“poor  land”  crop.  No  forage  crop  yet 
has  ever  been  successfully  introduced 
until  such  a  label  was  discarded.  Many 
of  the  failures  to  date  with  it  have  no 
doubt  been  due  to  this  idea  about  the 
plant. 

Once  established,  stands  are  very 
persistent  and  long  lived.  But  it  is 
tricky  in  the  seedling  stage.  The  seed¬ 
ling  plants  are  not  as  vigorous  as  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  other  common  legumes.  It 
does  not  take  competition  well  in  the 
seeding  year,  and  if  not  well  estab¬ 
lished  by  winter  many  of  the  plants 
will  be  killed  by  heaving. 

Spring  seedings  with  oats  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  more  successful  than  Au¬ 
gust  seeding  without  a  nurse  crop.  It 
is  well,  though,  to  sow  only  about  one 
bushel  of  oafs  to  the  acre  as  a  nurse 
crop.  If  the  oats  can  be  removed  early 
for  hay,  so  much  the  better.  Some  ni¬ 
trogen  should  be  included  in  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  keep  the  plants  growing  until 
they  are  nodulated. 


Few  soils  in  the  Northeast  contain 
the  proper  bacteria  to  inoculate  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil;  therefore,  inoculation  of 
the  seed  with  the  proper  bacteria  is 
very  important.  Omitting  this  will  re¬ 
sult  in  failure  in  most  cases.  It  is  well 
to  leave  clovers  out  of  the  seeding  mix¬ 
ture,  particularly  ladino,  since  these 
result  in  too  much  competition  in  the 
seeding  year.  A  good  mixture  is  5 
pounds  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  seed  and  6 
pounds  of  timothy  per  acre. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  both  a  hay  and 
pasture  plant.  It  is  not  looked  upon  as 
a  competitor  of  alfalfa  on  good  alfalfa 
land  for  hay,  nor  as  a  competitor  of 
ladino  clover  for  pasture  on  readily 
plowable  land.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
fill  the  need  for  a  long-lived  legume 
for  both  hay  and  pasture  on  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  in  the  North¬ 
east  Where  frequent  plowing  and  work¬ 
ing  are  not  desirable.  If  it  will  do  this, 
it  will  become  a  very  important  legume 
in  Northeastern  agriculture,  for  such 
land  is  not  necessarily  any  poorer  than 
other  land  when  limed  and  fertilized. 
Farmers  will  eventually  determine 
whether  or  not  birdsfoot  is  a  competi¬ 
tor  to  any  extent  with  either  alfalfa 
or  ladino. 

Results  Promising 

Not  all  of  the  northeastern  states  are 
as  yet  recommending  birdsfoot,  nor 
have  they  all  had  consistently  good  re¬ 
sults  with  it  in  their  experimental 
work.  It  has  been  most  successful  in 
New  York  and  is  being  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  forage  crops  specialists. 
It  has  given  excellent  results  in  some 
experiments  in  northwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  in  Vermont.  Results  with  it 
in  New  Jersey  have  so  far  been  dis¬ 
appointing. 

There  are  two  general  types:  broad 


A  WONDERFUL  THREE  WEEKS'  VACATION.  One  of  the  many  fascinating 
places  to  be  visited  by  our  American  Agriculturist  California  Tour  Party  (February 
18  to  March  10)  is  Avalon  on  lovely  Catalina  Island  where  many  "south  sea"  movies 
have  been  made.  The  picture  above  shows  Avalon's  Crescent  Avenue,  with  its  palms, 
old-world  fountain  and  early  California  atmosphere. 

The  price  of  the  "all  expense"  ticket  for  this  marvelous  trip  is  very  reasonable. 
It  varies  from  $523.98  to  $581.15,  depending  on  where  you  board  our  train  and 
whether  you  have  an  upper  or  lower  berth.  Decide  now  to  take  this  really  delightful 
vacation,  with  its  freedom  from  travel  worries,  congenial  company,  finest  meals  and 
hotels,  and  visits  to  places  of  outstanding  scenic  and  historical  interest.  For  complete 
details  of  the  trip,  send  for  our  printed  itinerary.  Write  today  to  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


leaf  and  narrow  leaf.  The  broad  leaf  is 
more  erect  and  more  productive  than 
the  narrow  and  for  most  conditions  is 
the  one  to  use.  The  narrow  leaf  may 
be  better  on  very  heavy  wet  clay  soils. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  New  York  pro¬ 
ducer  seed  available  is  broad  leaf.  Most 
of  the  Oregon  seed  is  of  the  narrow 
leaf  type.  Considerable  European  birds¬ 
foot  seed  is  being  imported  this  year. 
Most  of  it,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
is  from  Italy.  We  do  not  as  yet  have 
sufficient  experimental  evidence  on  the 
winter-hardiness  of  this  seed  to  either 
recommend  or  condemn  it. 


Fish  in  Your  Own  Backyard 

"Sty  £cCmC«t&te'i 


OWN  through  the  ages,  men 
have  cultured  small  ponds 
for  fish.  Growing  the  finny 
denizens  of  the  water  as  a 
“cultivated”  crop  probably 
ranks  with  the  domestication  of  cattle 
and  the  planting  of  grain  as  one  of 
Man’s  earliest  food-producing  ventures. 
Thousands  of  years  ago  the  Chinese 
fertilized  pond  waters  to  increase  fish 
growth.  This  fact  is  quite  surprising 
when  we  think  how  “new”  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  of  modern  fish  ponds  seems  to 


Americans. 

Growing  fish  for  food  and  fun  in 
one’s  own  “backyard”  is  one  of  the  big 
reasons  for  the  great  interest  today 
in  building  ponds.  Fishing,  swimming, 
skating,  and  just  plain  loafing  at  the 
pond  are  frequently  the  main  interest, 
but  of  course  there  is  many  another 
use  for  a  pond — water  for  livestock  and 
barns,  irrigation,  spraying  crops,  and 
fire  control.  Anyone  who  has  lugged 
water  a  half  a  mile  to  a  herd  of  ani¬ 
mals  when  the  well  or  stream  went 


A  fishpond  on  the  farm  of  Frank  Powers  of  Marlton,  New  Jersey. 


dry,  or  has  seen  his  buildings  bum 
down  with  the  fire-fighting  apparatus 
standing  helplessly  by  for  lack  of  water 
will  appreciate  the  services  a  good 
pond  offers. 

Choosing  a  suitable  spot  deserves  the 
greatest  care.  A  good  pond  site  has 
to  have  a  non-permeable  soil  and  a  lay 
of  the  land  that  permits  building  a  dam 
without  too  great  expense.  These  are 
matters  for  a  qualified  soil  conserva¬ 
tionist  to  check,  and  it  is  always  ad¬ 
visable  to  get  this  professional  advice 
before  building  a  pond. 

What  sort  of  a  pond  should  we  have 
for  fish  management?  As  to  size,  one- 
quarter  acre  of  water  surface  is  about 
the  smallest  that  can  be  handled  effec¬ 
tively.  A  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  is 
about  ideal;  two  acres  or  larger  is  more 
than  one  family  can  fish  properly.  The 
depth  is  very  important.  Three  feet  or 
more  for  all  of  the  pond  except  the 
outer  six  feet  wide  graded  margin  is 
needed.  The  middle  part  toward  the 
dam — at  least  a  quarter  of  the  pond 
— should  be  six  feet  deep  or  more. 

Control  of  the  water  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Whether  the  source  is  a  spring, 
water  piped  from  a  stream,  or  just  sur¬ 
face  run-off,  the  amount  flowing  out  of 
the  pond  from  spring  to  fall  should 
be  very  little;  the  less,  the  better.  When 
the  pond  is  fertilized,  every  bit  of  water 
lost  from  the  pond  is  wasted.  If  too 
much  flows  out,  the  fertility  will  be  lost 
and  fish  growth  will  be  poor. 

Stocking 

Stocking  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  pond  fills.  The  spe¬ 
cies  best  for  stocking  depends  mostly 
on  water  temperatures.  This  may  not  be 
determinable  until  after  the  pond  is 
filled  and  has  been  checked  over  a  sum¬ 
mer.  If  the  water  gets  to  80  degrees  or 
more  in  hot  weather,  leaving  no  size¬ 
able  part  of  the  pond  at  70  degrees  or 
cooler,  it  is  a  warm  pond.  Largemouth 
bass  and  bluegills  are  the  best  fish  to 
use,  placing  100  fingerling  bass  and 
1,000  fingerling  bluegills  for  each  acre. 

Ponds  that  do  not  reach  80  degrees 
in  summer  and  where  some  portion 
stays  at  70  or  below  all  the  time  are 
cold  ponds  and  arc  suited  to  trout. 
Stocking  of  300  to  400  three  inch  fin- 
gerlings  per  acre  of  brook  trout  is  sug¬ 
gested.  Since  few  ponds  will  have  suit¬ 
able  spawning  conditions  for  trout, 
those  taken  have  to  be  replaced  by  ad- 
( Continued  on  page  11) 
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Here  is  four-fifths  of  the  year-round  force  on  the  Hand  farm.  Left  to  right:  Ivyl 
Whipple,  young  Jackie  Whipple,  Allen  Hand,  Gordon  Derby,  and  Allen  Hand,  Jr.  The 
fifth  man  was  fall  plowing  a  distant  field.  The  load  of  squash  is  headed  for  Boston. 


Ovi  fUCeu  'Ztauct  & 

Melons  Come  First,  Cows  Second 


SOME  YEARS  ago  a  friend  told  me 
of  the  guper-quality  melons  he  had 
bought  at  the  Allen  Hand  farm  in 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  Right  then  I 
resolved  to  see  the  farm  some  day. 

I  finally  made  it  along  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  I  was  glad  I 
did,  though  I  would  have  been  smarter 
had  I  arranged  to  get  there  before 
frost  had  ended  the  melon  season. 

“With  us,”  said  Allen,  “melons, 
which  we  have  grown  since  1921,  come 
first,  and  cows  second.  Other  vegetables 
including  asparagus,  squashes,  cabbage, 
etc.,  are  used  to  fit  around  the  two 
chief  enterprises,  but  I  do  like  to  have 
something  to  sell  every  month  in  the 
year.” 

The  melons  are  grown  this  way: 

Seed  is  sown  in  hotbeds  about  April 
20  and  plants  are  moved  to  the  field 
about  May  10.  Two  plants  are  put  six 
feet  apart  in  6-foot  rows. 

The  melons  are  grown  on  alfalfa  sod 
but  before  they  are  set  out,  15  tons  of 
manure  per  acre  and  a  half  ton  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  are  added.  Then  the 
land  is  fitted  until  the  seed  bed  is 
perfect. 

Room  to  Work 

The  melons  are  set  in  blocks  of  15 
rows  with  two  rows  of  cucumbers  be¬ 
tween  each  block.  The  cukes  are  out  of 
the  way  by  the  time  the  melons  are 
ready  about  the  first  of  August,  and 
the  space  is  used  for  hauling  out  the 
crop.  Empty  field  boxes  are  put  on  end 
and  full  ones  are  put  on  their  sides  so 
the  man  picking  them  up  can  tell  at  a 
glance  which  are  full. 

The  melons  are  carefully  graded.  If 
good  enough,  a  melon  is  stamped  with 
the  registered  “Hand”  trademark;  se¬ 
cond  bests  are  just  melons  and  do  not 
compete  with  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

Many  of  the  melons  are  sold  at  a 
roadside  stand  for  15  cents  a  pound 
and  many  of  them  weigh  from  6  to  7 
pounds.  Others  go  to  hotels  and  rest¬ 
aurants,  and  a  considerable  number  are 
shipped  to  individuals  who  order  by 
mail.  In  a  good  year  somewhere  around 
7,000  melons  arc  grown.  Varieties  in¬ 
clude  Delicious,  Iroquois  and  Queen  of 
Colorado. 

"One  of  the  big  thrills  I  get  from 
growing  them,”  said  Allen,  “is  to  get  a 
visit  from  a  man  who  says  T  ate  one 
of  your  melons  in  a  hotel  and  I  wanted 
to  see  tile  farm  that  grew  it’.” 

The  entire  farm  totals  400  acres,  with 
150  acres  tillable.  Melons  take  18  to  20 


acres  a  year;  asparagus,  3  acres;  early 
cabbage,  1  to  2  acres;  and,  this  year, 
several  acres  of  squash  were  grown  on 
a  rented  farm.  Mr.  Hand  doesn’t  like  to 
grow  squash  near  his  melons  because 
of  the  danger  of  disease. 

The  dairy  has  40  head  of  purebred 
Holsteins  and,  in  addition,  open  heifers 
are  bought  and  fed  through  the  winter. 
Cow  Testing  Association  records  have 
been  kept  on  the  herd  for  years,  and 
when  yearly  summaries  are  published 
you  wall  find  the  herd  up  close  to  the 
top  for  the  county,,  usually  with  .around 
400  pounds  of  fat  and  around  11,000 
pounds  of  milk. 

Allen  practices  a  five  year  rotation. 
Melons  follow  alfalfa,  then  corn,  then 
alfalfa.  Last  year  he  seeded  10  acres  to 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  He  likes  to  have  the 
cows  freshen  in  September  or  October 
when  there  is  more  time  to  give  to 
them. 

Manure  for  Vegetables 

Many  a  joke  has  been  told  about  the 
farmer  who  raised  crops  to  feed  cows 
to  make  manure  to  grow  more  crops. 
A  look  at  the  milk  production  figures 
will  show  that  Allen  Hand  doesn’t  do 
that.  However,  after  hearing  how  im¬ 
portant  he  considers  manure  for  vege¬ 
tables,  I  couldn’t  help  wondering  if  he 
wouldn’t  continue  to  keep  cows  even  if 
they  gave  no  milk!  If  others  want  to 
grow  vegetables  without  manure,  that’s 
o.  k.  with  him,  but  personally  his  mot¬ 
to  is  “no  vegetables  without  manure 
for  the  land.” 

Well,  if  you  order  a  melon  for  break¬ 
fast  some  day,  and  find  it  stamped  with 
the  Hand  trademark,  you’ll  know  a  bit 
about  the  man  and  the  farm  that  grows 
them.  If  you  want  to  see  for  yourself, 
you’ll  be  welcome.  I  was! — H.  L._Cosline 
—  a. a.  — 

GRASS  SILAGE 
PROGRAM 

NYONE  who  talks  with  a  group  of 
dairymen  about  grass  silage  will 
find  that  several  put  up  grass  silage 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  The  New 
York  Dairy  Farm  Report  for  October 
shows  the  percentage  of  dairy  farmers 
who  were  using  grass  silage  on  October 
1  for  the  past  five  years.  The  figures 
are:  1944,  0.6%;  1945,1.1%;  1946, 

2.4%;  1947,  1.4%;  1948,  3.5%. 

Reports  from  those  who  are  using 
grass  silage  are  generally  enthusiastic 
and  it  seems  certain  that  figures  for 
1949  will  show  another  increase. 


How  Idle  Land 

CAN  PAY  YOU 
PROFITS 


Reclaims  Brush  Lots  AT  LOW  COST 


ITH  the  same  tractor  that  would 
pull  a  2-bottom  plow,  you  can 
drive  a  6-foot  wide  Wonder  Disker 
through  roots  and  old  sod  . . .  turn 
idle  land  into  profitable  pastures 
...and  do  a  thorough  job  2x/i  times 
faster.  The  rugged,  thorough- 
action  Wonder  Disker  has  26% 
extra  penetration  because  its 
weight  carriers  are  rear -mounted. 

Controlled  Penetration 
Allows  You  to  Do  Other  Jobs 
By  changing  the  load  in  the  weight 
carriers  you  change  the  penetra¬ 
tion  —  so  you  can  use  this  bog 
harrow  also  for  disking  hybrid 
corn  stubble,  orchard  cultivation. 


pasture  renovation,  disk  plowing, 
contour  disking,  road  grading. 

Automatic  Angling 
To  angle  or  straighten  the  gangs  of 
a  Wonder  Disker  just  pull  the  rope 
—  the  tractor  does  the  work.  The 
Wonder  Disker  is  convenient  as 
well  as  rugged  and  thorough. 

FREE  New  Literature 

I  CLARK  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIV. 
Dept.  249,  Hartford  1,  Conn. 

I  Without  cost  or  obligation  send  me 

your  new  illustrated  booklet  show¬ 
ing  uses  for  the  Wonder  Disker. 

l  Name 

|  RFD _ Town _ State _ _ 


ORKIL,  INC./  DEPT.  751,  HARTFORD  1,  CONN. 


Your  New  Silo— 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 


Plan  a  new  Craine  silo  now.  Plan,  too, 
for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings — and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that’s  yours  with  a  handsome,  depend¬ 
able  Craine. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment —  and,  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say  “My  Craine  is  the  best  investment 
I  ever  made!” 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean. 

Craine,  Inc.,  1228  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  prise  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD  S  Binghamton  N.  Y 


say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


We  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electro  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  make  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electra.  Be  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS  NOW  1 
ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept,  aa  1 1  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SPREADS  RIGHT 
STAYS  ON  LONGER 
STAYS  ANTISEPTIC 
ON  CONTACT 


For  those  constantly-occurring  Chaps,  Cuts, 
Wire  Snags,  Windburn,  Sunburn  and  similar 
injuries  to  udder  and  teats,  turn  to  high- 
powered,  Lanolin-loaded  BAG  BALM.  Use 
it  for  needed  massage  of  Caked  Bag,  and 
for  all  farm  animal  injuries  needing  a  heal- 
promoting  agent.  Protects,  stimulates  circu¬ 
lation,  fights  infection.  BAG  BALM  now 
comes  again  in  the  big  10-oz.  tin.  Be  sure 
you  get  it.  Only  BAG  BALM  can  deliver 
Bag  Balm  healing  aid.  At  drug,  feed  and 
general  stores.  Send  for  FREE  COW  BOOK, 
with  feed-mixing  charts. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  12-B,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 
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To  hear  him  talk,  Zeke’s  been 
everywhere — and  other  places 
besides.  But  it  is  true  that  in 
grain-growing  sections  you’ll 
find  higher-yielding  ci'ops  grown 
with  BLENN ,  Swift"  s  specialized 
crop  maker.  BLENN  furnishes 
that  balanced  combination  of 
growth  elements  that  corn  and 
other  grain  crops  require.  Right 
from  sprouting  time  on,  it  pro¬ 
motes  sturdier  growth  . . .  plants 
that  pay  off  with  extra  dollars 
at  harvest. 

Feed  your  corn  and  other 
spring  grains  BLENN.  You’ll 
see  the  difference  it  makes  ...  a 
faster  start,  uniform  growth 


throughout  the  season,  much- 
higher-than-average  yields. 
What’s  more,  BLENN  helps 
produce  the  extra  quality  that 
brings  top  price.  Order  BLENN 
from  your  Authorized  Swift 
Agent  today. 


Buy  at  the  sign  of 
the  RED  STEER 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


REASON  IT  OUT  AND  YOU’LL 
PREFER  THIS 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 


griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
2  5c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION, 

GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


THE  TUMMY! 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist.  1 0  No.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 


CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


\  YOU  SHOULD  TRY  THE  NEW 

“Farmers  Income  Tax  &  Audit  System” 

A  loose-leaf  farm  record  book.  Price  for  covers  and 
l-yr.  supply  of  sheets  $1.50.  Add  $1.00  for  each 
additional  year’s  supply  of  sheets. 

HARVEY  L.  GLEASON,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


GROW  TREES:  Transplants.  Seedlings.  For  growing 
Christmas  trees.  Ornamentals,  Hedges,  Windbreaks. 
Low  prices  on  quantity  orders.  Free  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


For  More  Profit  Use 

HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

Outstanding  performers  for  earliest  to  latest  markets  — 
Top  quality  hybrids  for  the  most  discriminating  trade  — 
Extra  large  eared  hybrids  for  markets  that  want  size  — 
Hybrids  for  canning,  freezing,  roasting  or  with  heavy  stalks  for  silage. 

CHOOSE  THE  QUAKER  HILL  HYBRIDS  THAT  BEST  MEET  YOUR  NEEDS. 
Mail,  postcard  today  for  full  descriptions,  valuable  planting  suggestions  and 
iatest  information  on  insect  and  weed  control. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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PEAKING  very  frankly,  the 
present  potato  situation  is  a 
mess.  As  a  result  of  favorable 
weather,  improved  methods  of 
growing,  and  a  price  support  level 
which  has  encouraged  production  we 
have  for  several  years  produced  more 
potatoes  than  we  need.  This  year  we 
have  around  418,355,000  bushels  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  consumer  demand  of  about  350,- 
000,000  bushels;  in  other  words,  some 
68,355,000  bushels  more  than  we  need. 
That’s  bad  for  everyone  —  growers, 
dealers  and  consumers.  The  situation 
cannot  continue  that  way;  it  must  be 
corrected. 

In  reaching  the  answer,  certain  basic 
fundamentals  need  to  be  considered. 

O  Support  prices  on  potatoes  or  any 
other  crop  should  be  at  a  level 
which  will  not  encourage  unneeded  pro¬ 
duction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  support  prices 
will  be  continued.  The  big  question  is 
at  what  level.  Many  farm  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Grange, 
have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  rela¬ 
tively  low  supports,  both  on  potatoes 
and  other  farm  products,  on  a  sliding 
scale  according  to  size  of  crop. 

The  Hope-Aiken  bill  passed  at  the 
special  session  of  Congress  provided 
such  supports  for  some  1949  crops  but 
now  there  is  talk  that  the  law  should 
be  changed. 

The  Farmers’  Union,  strong  in  the 
West,  favors  rigid  supports  at  90%  of 
parity  as  long  as  industrial  prices  stay 
high.  Senator  Elmer  Thomas  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Congressman  Harold  Cooley 
of  North  Carolina,  who  will  doubtless 
head  the  Agricultural  Committees  in 
Congress,  hold  the  same  view. 


acres  for  1949,  of  which  715,200  is  for 
producers  with  less  than  3  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Price  support  for  the  1949  crop 
will  be  at  60%  of  parity  but  Secretary 
Brannan  is  reported  as  saying  that, 
even  so,  production  might  exceed  de¬ 
mand.  If  it  does,  we  can  see  no  other 
way  than  to  lower  supports  still  furth¬ 
er  in  coming  years,  until  production 
approximates  demand. 

Here  are  acreage  goals  for  the 
Northeast:  Maine  141,300;  Long  Island 
-—45,200;  Upstate  New  York — 46,900; 
Pennsylvania— 64,100;  New  Hampshire 
— 2,200;  Vermont — 2,200;  Connecticut 
— 7,500;  Rhode  Island — 4,300;  New  Jer¬ 
sey — 34,600;  Maryland — 5,000. 

The  Secretary  emphasizes  that  the 
60%  support  level  applies  only  to  pota¬ 
toes  and  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
precedent  for  other  price-supported 
products.  To  be  eligible  for  price  sup¬ 
port  a  potato  grower  must  observe 
acreage  quotas,  and  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  Secretary  Brannan  will  rec¬ 
ommend  legislation  whereby  the  grower 
who  stays  out  of  the  program  but  ex¬ 
ceeds  his  goal  can  be  penalized!  Be¬ 
cause  price  supports  have  been,  as  the 
record  shows,  at  a  level  which  encour¬ 
ages  production,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  lower  the  support  level  to  60%  of 
parity  at  present  without  making  ad¬ 
herence  to  acreage  goals  a  requirement 
for  taking  advantage  of  support  levels. 
But  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
following  a  year  of  supports  at  60%, 
growers  will  adjust  acreage  to  demand 
and  acreage  control  will  be  discontinu¬ 
ed.  Anyway,  the  idea  that  an  American 
farmer  cannot  say  “I  won’t  bother  with 
support  prices;  neither  will  I  cut  acre¬ 
age”  without  being  subject  to  a  pen¬ 
alty,  is  totally  unAmerican! 


Support  prices  at  a  relatively  low 
level  to  insure  growers  against 
bankruptcy  can  be  defended. 

The  weather  is  unpredictable.  With 
a  planted  acreage  sufficient  to  meet 
needs  in  a  poor  growing  season,  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  year  with  unusually  favorable 
weather  will  inevitably  be  too  high.  Re¬ 
latively  low  support  prices  would  pre¬ 
vent  disaster  to  growers  in  such  a  year. 
In  a  year  with  production  somewhere 
near  needs,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  government  buying  of  potatoes. 

Many  growers — we  believe  a  con¬ 
siderable  majority  of  them — agree  that 
support  prices  on  potatoes  have  been 
too  high.  So  far  we  have  heard  little 
complaint  about  dropping  the  support 
level  to  60%  and,  of  course,  there  is 
general  recognition  that  with  present 
methods  of  production,  acreage  should 
be  reduced. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  dissatisfaction,  particu¬ 
larly  among  New  Jersey  growers,  over 
the  potato  goals  as  they  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  states.  In  New  Jersey  they 
feel  that  the  severe  reduction  which 
has  been  indicated  for  the  State  is  not 
fair  and  they  have  some  good  argu¬ 
ments  to  back  up  their  belief.  Doubt- 
ess  this  dissatisfaction  will  grow  as 
acreage  goals  are  established  in  coun¬ 
ties  and  on  individual  farms. 

Price  supports  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  without  production  control. 

Price  supports  at  a  level  which  en¬ 
courages  production  beyond  need  can¬ 
not  be  continued  without  production 
control.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bran¬ 
nan  knows  this  and  is  basing  his  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  that  fact.  Potato 
acreage  in  1948  was  2,137,700.  The 
Department  has  set  a  goal  of  1,938,300 


OThe  price  support  program  should 
take  a  minimum  amount  of  tax¬ 
payers’  money. 

A  low-level,  flexible  support  program 
will  save  tax  dollars  in  two  ways — and 
don’t  forget  that  you  are  paying  your 
share  of  the  taxes.  In  some  years  no 
government  buying  of  potatoes  will  be 
necessary.  When  it  is  necessary,  the 
price  at  which  they  will  be  bought  will 
be  lower  than  at  present. 

Already  this  year,  the  government 
has  bought  over  64  million  bushels  at 
a  cost  of  close  to  $100,000,000  and  the 
deal  is  not  yet  finished.  Farmers  are  a 
minority  group  and  the  general  public 
will  not  permit  that  situation  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely. 

Once  a  workable  program  has 
been  devised,  it  should  not  be 
subject  to  continued  change. 

Growers  naturally  thought  that  the 
Hope-Aiken  bill  with  its  flexible  price 
support  provision  would  become  effec¬ 
tive.  Now  there  is  plenty  of  talk  about 
changing  the  law  and  making  supports 
mandatory  at  90%  of  parity.  How  can 
a  farmer  plan  his  program  in  the  face 
of  continued  uncertainty? 

While  the  Northeast  grows  no  cotton 
and  relatively  little  wheat,  it’s  worth 
noting  that  cotton  growers  face  the 
same  situation  that  potato  growers  and 
wheat  growers  will  be  up  against  soon¬ 
er  or  later. 

American  Agriculturist  is  your  pa¬ 
per.  Your  prosperity  is  our  chief  con¬ 
cern.  We  believe  that  the  principles  we 
have  outlined  are  sound.  Do  you  agree  ? 
We  want  your  comments. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Trading  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  began  its  second  century  this 
year. 
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Jack  Thorn,  right,  of  Thompson  Ridge,  Orange  County,  and  his  capable  hired  man, 
Donald  Campbell,  find  the  manure  loader  an  efficient  tool  in  removing  stone  fence 
hedgerows  from  Thorn's  250-acre  farm.  Note  the  huge  window  for  ample 

sunlight  in  the  milk  house. 


Grass  and  Machinery 
Bring  More  Milk 


|  ETTER  pastures  and  hayland, 
the  use  of  grass  silage,  and 
more  and  more  labor-saving 
machinery  together  solve  the 
dairyman’s  problem  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  milk,  cheaper,  according 
to  Jack  Thorn  of  Thompson  Ridge, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

When  Jack  bought  his  250-acre  farm 
in  1934,  he  went  to  work  improving 
pastures  and  hayland.  On  70  acres  of 
pasture  he  applies  400  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  two  tons  of  lime  every 
four  years.  His  hayland  has  been 
covered  with  manure  and  super  every 
year  and  given  lime  according  to  test 
requirements.  Now  he  is  adding  0-20-20 
fertilizer  in  place  of  super  to  give  more 
potash  back  to  the  land. 

“The  manure  spreader  is  the  most 
valuable  piece  of  equipment  on  my 


farm,”  Jack  told  me.  “I’m  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  the  milker.  It’s  the  spreader, 
because  its  use  builds  up  production, 
saves  lots  on  labor.” 

Handling  Ladino 

He  was  discouraged  when  he  first 
started  harvesting  ladino  clover  but 
now  he  thinks  he  has  the  best  way  of 
handling  it.  It’s  mowed  for  grass  silage 
the  latter  part  of  May,  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  lodge,  then  it’s  cut  for  hay 
July  15.  This  year  the  cattle  pastured 
the  ladino  from  Aug.  15  until  Labor 
Day  when,  due  to.  the  extremely  dry 
season,  he  brought  them  to  the  barn 
and  started  feeding  fodder.  All  of 
Thorn’s  hayland  is  in  either  alfalfa  and 
timothy  or  ladino  and  timothy,  but  next 
spring  he  is  going  to  sow  9  acres  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  and  timothy  in  oats. 


He  feels  the  birdsfoot  will  stretch  his 
pasture  season,  especially  in  very  dry 
years. 

Jack  Thorn  belongs  to  that  group 
of  dairymen  who  like  to  feed  both  corn 
and  grass  silage.  He  started  10  years 
ago  filling  a  12  by  32  silo  with  grass, 
but  continued  to  put  up  corn  in  a  16  by 
26  silo.  In  common  with  many  Orange 
County  men,  he  fills  a  4  or  5-section 
temporary  snow  fence  silo  with  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  his  silage  needs.  Until  this 
year,  com  put  in  the  paper-lined  snow 
fence  kept  very  well  for  Jack  but  this 
fall  there  was  1  to  iy2  feet  of  side 
spoilage  for  the  first  two  rings.  He 
attributes  this  to  the  dry  weather. 
Silage  from  the  temporary  silo  is  fed 
out  first.  (See  picture  page  15). 

After  the  silo  for  grass  is  filled  and 
well  tramped.  Jack  corks  it  with  a  6- 
inch  layer  of  ground  limestone  which 
last  year  cut  top  spoilage  down  to  iy2 
inches.  However,  Jack  says,  “It’s  a 
whale  of  a  job  getting  the  lime  to  the 
top  of  the  tub  with  only  a  rope  and 
pail.”  There  is  no  waste  as  the  lime 
and  little  bit  of  spoilage  is  drawn  to 
the  fields  by  manure  spreader  when  the 
silo  is  opened. 

Jack  and  one  year  ’round  hired  man, 
Donald  Campbell,  are  caring  for  35 
milkers  and  20  head  of  young  stock  at 
present.  His  herd  of  black  and  whites 
is  mostly  purebreds  and  he  hopes  soon 
to  have  it  built  up  to  a  production 
schedule  of  400,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year  from  40  cows. 

To  cut  down  the  hired  labor  bill  in 
producing  enough  good  roughage  for 
their  dairies,  Thorn  and  two  neighbors, 
Horton  Crouch  and  Elmer  Traver,  work 
together  at  haying  time.  Last  year  the 
three  of  them  and  one  hired  man  put 
up  3,500  bales  of  hay,  using  a  power 
rake  and  an  Allis-Chalmers  roto- baler. 
Jack  is  convinced  of  the  labor-efficiency 
of  the  method  but  still  hasn’t  made 
up  his  mind  whether  baled  hay  is  as 
good  as  loose  hay. 

For  more  efficient  use  of  field  equip¬ 
ment,  Jack  has  removed  enough  hedge¬ 
rows  and  stone  fences  to  make  four 
big  fields  where  there  were  8  small 
ones.  A  bulldozer  did  most  of  the  stone¬ 
clearing  job  but  he’s  found  the  power 
manure  loader  an  efficient  way  to  haul 
away  stone  walls  in  which  the  stones 
aren’t  too  big. — A.J.H. 


Fish  in  Your  Own  Backyard 

(Continued  from  Page  8j 


ditional  stocking  every  year  or  two. 

The  best  pond  fertilizer  is  a  com¬ 
plete  mineral  type,  formula  8-8-4.  If 
not  available  locally,  common  garden 
fertilizers  may  be  used  and  extra  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  added,  one  pound  for 
every  four  of  the  mixture.  The  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  applied  to  the  water  by  scat¬ 
tering  from  shore.  One  hundred  pounds 
per  acre  at  a  time  is  used,  repeating 
every  week  or  two  until  the  water  has 
a  “bloom” — a  greenish  color.  When  the 
water  is  colored  so  much  that  your 
hand  disappears  from  view  a  foot  be¬ 
low  the  surface  the  applications  should 
be  discontinued  until  the  color  lightens 
again.  Treatment  is  ended  after  au¬ 
tumn  frosts  and  resumed  again  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  plant  growth  starts. 

By  getting  a  water  bloom  early  in 
the  spring,  the  growth  of  underwater 
plants  is  slowed  down  by  cutting  off 
their  sunlight.  This  weed  control  is 
very  desirable  since  the  plants  inter¬ 
fere  with  bass  feeding  on  bluegills  as 
well  as  interfering  with  fishing.  Other 
aquatic  plants  that  grow  up  out  of  the 
water  and  that  are  not  prevented  by 
sunlight  control  should  be  pulled  by 
hand  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Keeping 
the  water  reasonably  clear  of  these 
plants  is  important  for  good  fish  man¬ 
agement. 

The  mineral  fertilizer  is  plant  food  in 
the  water  just  as  it  is  in  soil.  The  com¬ 
pounds  dissolve  and  are  utilized  by 
microscopic  plants  which,  owing  to  the 


great  supply  of  food,  reproduce  in  tre¬ 
mendous  numbers.  It  is  these  one-celled 
plants  that  give  the  water  its  “fertile” 
color.  These  phytoplankton,  as  they  are 
called,  are  the  base  of  a  food  chain  re¬ 
sulting  ultimately  in  the  fisn.  Small 
one-celled  animals  (zooplankton)  eat 
the  plants.  Larger  pinhead  sized  ani¬ 
mals  (such  as  the  daphnia  that  is  used 
to  feed  young  bass  in  hatcheries)  eat 
the  one-celled  animals  and  are  in  turn 
eaten  by  still  larger  animals  such  as 
worms  and  insects.  The  bluegills  feed 
heavily  upon  this  latter  group  and  are 
themselves  the  primary  food  of  the 


T1IE  ANGLER’S  PRAYER 

Lord  give  me  grace 
To  catch  a  fish 
So  big  that  even  1 
When  talking  of  it  afterwards 
May  never  need  to  lie! 


bass.  So  the  law  of  life — eat  and  be 
eaten — goes  on  endlessly  in  the  pond, 
and  if  enough  eating  is  done  all  along 
the  line  the  bass  and  bluegills  will  be 
fat  and  sassy! 

What  to  Expect 

In  a  good  pond  the  bass  should  grow 
to  10  or  12  inches  the  first  year,  and 
two-year-old  bass  will  weigh  about  two 
pounds.  The  bluegills  will  be  5  to  7 
inches  or  3  to  5  ounces  the  first  year, 
while  a  few  get  to  be  a  half  pound 
later.  A  very  important  rule  to  follow 
in  managing  the  pond,  however,  is  to 
take  the  crop  every  year.  Both  kinds 
must  be  taken  and  delay  in  removing 
fishable-sized  fish  slows  down  the 
growth  of  all.  There  will  be  a  few 
“whoppers”  in  a  well-kept  pond  but 
there  should  be  lots  of  good  fishing 
for  moderate  sized  ones.  And  using 
light  tackle  on  them  provides  plenty 
of  excitement. 

The  procedures  outlined  for  the  bass- 
bluegill  pond  are  followed  in  trout 
ponds,  too.  Brookies  will  grow  from  the 
3-inch  stocking  size  to  8  to  11  inches 
the  first  year.  In  two  years  they  may 
be  as  long  as  19  inches,  as  in  Dave 
Goff’s  pond  near  Utica,  New  York,  but 
the  average  is  more  apt  to  be  about 
14  inches.  Still,  that’s  quite  a  fish  com¬ 
pared  with  one  of  the  same  age  in  ordi¬ 
nary  waters. 

Yields  of  trout  are  likely  to  run  75 
to  100  pounds  per  acre  per  year  in  good 
ponds,  or  about  half  the  combined  yield 
of  bass  and  bluegills  in  warm  water. 
But  then,  they’re  trout! 


HOW  TO  LICK 

HIGH-COSTS 

IN  THE  DAIRY 


Dairy  operators,  right  now,  have 
the  best  opportunity  in  many 
months  to  show  real  profits  in 
milk  production.  Grain  feeds  are 
costing  less.  Smart  managers 
will  meet  this  condition  by  IN¬ 
CREASING  GRAIN  RATIONS 
.  .  .  but  seeing  to  it  that  their 
hard-worked  cows  are  FORTI¬ 
FIED  in  their  ability  to  convert 
this  heavier  diet  into  full  produc¬ 
tion,  WITHOUT  ENDANGER¬ 
ING  HEALTH. 

Here  is  where  Kow-Kare  comes 
in.  The  burden  on  digestive  and 
assimilative  organs  from  high 
grain  feeding  is  extreme.  The 
Drugs,  Vitamin  D,  Iron,  Iodine, 
Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and 
Digestants  in  the  CONCEN¬ 
TRATED  KOW-KARE  formula 
promotes  sustained  vigor  in  the 
processes  of  feed-to-milk  conver¬ 
sion;  fortifies  the  cow  that  is  ap¬ 
proaching  FRESHENING  for 
her  ordeal  and  for  her  following 
lactation  period.  No  cow  should 
freshen  without  this  common- 
sense  aid  through  her  DANGER 
MONTH.  Besides  the  two  regu¬ 
lar  sizes  of  Kow-Kare,  ask  your 
dealer  about  the  new  50  lb.  econ¬ 
omy  drum  for  large-herd  users; 
also  about  the  new  Kalf-Kare 
Vitamin  Concentrate  for  young 
calves. 

New  FREE  Cow  Book 

A  nationally-recognized  dairy  nu¬ 
tritionist  is  author  of  our  new 
service  aid  to  cow  owners.  Chap¬ 
ters  on  common  cow  ailments,  and 
valuable  formulae  for  fitting 
grain  feeds  to  roughage. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  Cuts  Per  Minute 

Make  money  sawing  wood.  Use  Ottawa-- fastest  / 

SFTds;'  ^-'u*3  large,  small  logs  easiest  way.  ' 
cells  trees.  One  roan  operates.  Thousands  in 
use.  Built  to  last  with  heavy,  stiff  saw  blade.  Positive 
safety  clutch  control;  uses  cower  take-off  any  tractor 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  3-8S1  Forest  Ave.,  Ottawa.  Kan*. 


NEW  FORDSON  MOTORS — CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs — hiph  tension  maansto  and 
bracket  assemblies.  Write  for  parts  list. 

FISK,  AIDEN  CO. 

132  Brookline  St.  Cambridge.  Mo**. 
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YOU 

Inj  A.  JAMES  HALL 


Christmas  Comes  Early 

I  have  already  received  some  Christ¬ 
mas  presents! 

The  first  present  was  a  nice  compli¬ 
ment  I  found  while  reading  the  Prairie 
Farmer.  On  page  9  I  read  “See  the  new 
Prairie  Farmer  feature  on  page  43”  so 
I  turned  to  the  page  and  found  a  new 
column  titled,  “What  Do  You  Think?” 

You  know,  we  write  things  for  you 
and  then  sit  back  and  wonder  if  they’re 
any  good — whether  you  find  them  in¬ 
teresting  or  not.  Well,  having  a  good 
farm  paper  come  out  with  a  similar 
column,  even  with  the  same  name,  in¬ 
dicates  that  there  are  others  interested 
in  reading  farmers’  ideas  and  opinions. 

The  other  presents  are  from  several 
of  you  who  answered  my  questions 
about  the  heifer  that  came  into  milk 
before  she  ever  freshened.  Her  owner 
was  using  her  to  raise  a  calf  and  won¬ 
dered  if  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Your  letters  will  let  this  column  write 
itself! 

This  one  came  from  Deland  Hall  of 
Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.:  “I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  article  regarding  a 
heifer  belonging  to  E.  C.  Ranger  of 
North  Clarendon,  Vt.,  that  gave  milk 
before  freshening.  Two  years  ago  I  had 
a  similar  case  when  another  heifer 
sucked  a  two-year-old  Guernsey  and 


bi'ought  her  into  milk.  I  brought  her 
into  the  barn  and  the  best  authority  I 
knew  advised  me  to  dry  her  off. 

.  “I  did  so  but  when  she  freshened  she 
gave  no  milk  out  of  the  two  quarters 
where  the  milk  had  been  brought  ahead 
of  time  and  very  little  out  of  the  other 
two.  I  am  convinced  that  had  I  kept 
milking  the  two  teats  I  would  have 
saved  the  two  quarters  but  I  don’t 
think  she  would  have  produced  well 
the  first  year.  I  think  Mr.  Ranger  is 
doing  the  right  thing  to  save  his  heifer. 
I  had  to  sell  mine  for  beef.  I’ll  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  how  Ranger’s  heifer 
turns  out.” 

Just  to  show  you  how  experiences 
vary  on  different  farms  and  with  dif¬ 
ferent  animals,  read  what  Roger  B. 
Trump  of  Hillcrest  Farm,  Westfield. 
N.  Y.,  has  to  say: 

“We  had  that  very  thing  happen  to 
us.  We  had  5  head  of  Guernseys  in  a 
pasture  of  which  two  were  bred  to 
freshen  this  fall  and  the  others  were 
just  about  a  year  old.  Well,  one  of  the 
younger  ones  started  sucking  an  older 
one  and  we’re  sure  she  started  the  milk, 
although  we  never  tided  milking  her. 
About  August  1.  we  brought  the  older 
heifers  home  and  the  one  that  had  been 
sucked  bawled  and  carried  on  for  a 
week  or  so.  Her  udder  swelled  up  and 
then  went  down.  She  finally  came  fresh 


Oct.  12.  On  Oct.  29  the  DHIA  tester 
was  here  and  this  heifer  gave  34.8 
pounds  of  milk  testing  5.4%.  For  the 
29  day  testing  period,  that  made  1,010 
pounds  of  milk  and  55  pounds  of  fat. 
I  think  Mr.  Ranger’s  heifer  would  pro¬ 
duce  okay  providing  she  is  dried  up 
right  away.” 

''Milking  Docs  IVo  Darin" 

Charles  A.  Hofmann  of  Marathon, 
N.  Y.,  believes  just  the  opposite!  May¬ 
be  we  should  have  a  poll  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Hofmann  writes: 

“We  had  some  heifers  in  a  pasture 
by  themselves  and  noticed  that  one 
Guernsey  would  have  a  large  bag  one 
day  and  the  next  it  would  be  small. 
We  couldn’t  figure  it  out  until  a  neigh¬ 
bor  said  he  saw  another  heifer  sucking 
her. 

“Immediately  we  took  her  out  and 
kept  her  with  our  other  milkers.  She 
gave  about  two  quarts  each  day  for 
the  two  months  before  she  was  due. 
We  even  milked  her  the  night  before 
she  freshened  and  it  doesn’t  seem  that 
it  has  done  her  any  harm.  I  hope  this 
answers  Mr.  Ranger’s  questions.” 

"Oil,  Yes  II  Docs!” 

“To  milk  or  not  to  milk.”  That  is 
the  question  and  L.  D.  Leavitt  of  South 
Royalton,  Vt.,  takes  the  negative: 

“I  feel  sure  Mr.  Ranger  should  have 
dried  the  precocious  heifer  off  after 
noticing  she  was  giving  milk.  This  of 
course  would  have  had  to  be  done  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  congestion.  As  it  is  now, 
without  doubt  she  will  have  a  normal 
calf  but  her  milk  flow  will  be  greatly 
reduced  the  rest  of  her  lactation  period. 

“In  our  back  pasture  we  had,  along 
with  several  others,  two  heifers  which 
were  half-sisters,  both  bred  to  freshen 
around  the  middle  of  October.  In  Au¬ 
gust  I  noticed  one  was  bagged  up  more 
than  she  should  be.  A  few  days  later 


I  caught  another  heifer  sucking  her. 

“I  took  her  home  and  kept  her  with 
the  milk  cows.  We  drew  enough  milk 
from  her  for  a  few  days  to  relieve 
pressure  and  finally  dried  her  off.  Both 
of  these  half-sisters  calved  Oct.  17, 
1948  with  normal  calves. 

“The  heifer  that  was  sucked  gives 
about  10  to  12  pounds  of  milk  less  per 
day  than  the  other,  standing  side  by 
side  with  like  feed  conditions.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  this 
has  been  an  expensive  experience.” 

When  I  read  Mr.  Leavitt’s  letter,  it 
just  sold  me  to  the  “dry  ’em  up”  candi¬ 
dates,  but  then  along  came  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  G.  A.  Jones  of  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
advising  against  it.  She  has  something 
new  to  add: 

“I  saw  a  15-months-old  Jersey  that 
another  calf  sucked  and  brought  into 
milk  but  the  milk  was  bloody  and  they 
had  quite  a  hard  time  drying  her  up. 
When  she  did  freshen  at  the  age  of 
two,  she  still  gave  bloody  milk. 

“I  would  say  it  all  depends  on  the 
age  of  the  heifer  and  the  condition  of 
the  udder.  If  the  sucking  ruptures  or 
breaks  the  udder  down,  you’re  bound 
to  have  trouble.  If  the  heifer  of  Mr. 
Ranger’s  in  question  was  mine,  I  would 
feed  her  good  but  not  try  to  dry  her 
up.” 

Out  of  the  “2  quart”  class,  and  agree¬ 
ing  with  Mrs.  Jones,  is  John  Edwards 
of  Chester,  Vt.,  who  writes,  “A  heifer, 
part  Holstein,  part  Guernsey,  bred  to 
freshen  Oct.  1  and  in  pasture  with 
other  young  stock  came  to  her  milk 
early  in  July.  She  gave  590  lbs.  in  July, 
490  in  August,  510  in  September  and 
freshened  October  1.  Her  305  day  re¬ 
cord  was  7,780  milk,  380  fat.  This  year 
she  freshened  Oct.  14.  On  Oct.  26  she 
gave  for  the  day  40.9  lbs.  milk  testing 
4.7  %  fat.  I  doubt  if  the  early  milk  did 
much  harm  but  wouldn’t  start  a  heifer 
on  purpose.” 

What  do  You  Think? 


Scenic  Route  Across  America 


I  ravelers  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  “Main  Street  of  the  Northwest,” 
thrill  to  the  grandeur  of  28  majestic  mountain  ranges  and  more  than 
1400  miles  of  scenic  rivers  between  Chicago  and  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 
.  .  .  Forests,  lakes,  fertile  farm  lands  and  thriving  cities,  add  variety  and 
interest  to  an  ever-changing  panorama. 

NEXT  TIME  -  GO  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  -  SEE  MORE  OF  AMERICA! 


1000  MILES  OF  RUGGED  MOUNTAIN  BEAUTY  ALONG  THE  MAIN  LINE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Mount  Rainier,  called  "The  Mountain  that  was  God"  by 
the  Indians,  rises  14,408  feet  above  sea  level,  dominating 
the  Puget  Sound  country.  It  can  be  seen  from  Northern 
Pacific  trains  between  Seattle  and  Portland. 


V.  L.  BeDell,  General  Agent,  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
630  Fifth  Ave.,  Room  534,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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I  have  an  old  electric  refrigerator  in 
my  canfp  and  I  would  like  to  leave  it 
there  during  the  winter.  I  was  told  to 
bring  the  motor  down  to  the  city  and 
store  in  the  cellar,  which  would  be  very 
hard  for  me  to  do.  Is  it  true  it  will  freeze 
and  in  the  spring  I  would  have  trouble? 

Neither  heat  nor  cold  will  harm  your 
motor  or  refrigerator,  so  just  clean  and 
oil  it  thoroughly,  turn  off  the  current 
and  leave  the  doors  open  a  little  for 
ventilation.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

— Ed  Mitchell. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  clean  up  a 
well? 

I  dump  in  a  can  of  chloride  of  lime 
and  let  it  set  a  day  or  two  to  kill  all 
germs;  then  clean  out  the  well  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  seems  practical  and  pump  it 
down  three  or  four  times  to  get  the 
taste  of  chlorine  down  to  a  bearable 
point  and  start  using  well  again. 

— Ed  Mitchell. 

I  plan  to  build  a  small  hothouse  about 
12  by  10  feet.  Will  soil  heating  cable  take 
care  of  it  or  will  I  need  some  extra  heat? 

You  will  need  extra  heat.  The  latest 
thing  is  to  build  an  insulated  building 
with  equivalent  of  four  inches  of  cork- 
board  on  all  sides,  and  the  only  glass 
a  double-glazed  sash  in  roof  set  at  an 
angle  of  fifty  degrees  to  the  southern 
horizon.  This  secures  the  maximum 
heat  from  the  sun  and  is  supplemented 
by  electric  bulbs  over  the  benches  and 
heating  cable  in  them.— Ed  Mitchell. 

I  noticed  the  question  and  answer  on 
page  17  of  the  November  6  issue  relative 
to  removing  stumps.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  would  like  to  try  the  recommend¬ 
ations  of  the  University  of  Wyoming.  Here 
are  the  directions  which  they  give: 

A  vertical  hole  of  1  to  IV2  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  18  inches  deep 
should  be  bored  in  the  center  of  the 
stump;  1  to  1XA  ounces  of  saltpeter  is 
added,  and  the  hole  filled  with  water — 
then  plugged  tightly. 

This  should  be  done  in  the  autumn. 

Recommendation  on  depth  of  hole 
given  is  for  a  stump  from  1  to  2  feet 
high — low  stumps  may  well  have  two 


FROM  THE 

OFF  FLAVORS  IN  MILK 

ERHAPS,  as  reported  in  your  Oc¬ 
tober  2  issue,  milk  does  not  absorb 
odors  from  the  air  after  it  is  drawn 
but  our  milk  doesn’t  know  that.  Once, 
after  a  meal,  some  milk  was  left  in 
the  pitcher  in  the  kitchen.  Friends  came 
in  and  started  smoking.  We  had  to 
throw  the  milk  away  because  it  smelled 
so  of  smoke.  There  was  no  smoking  in 
the  stable  at  any  time. 

Formerly,  when  we  sold  milk  to  sum¬ 
mer  people,  we  would  sometimes  re¬ 
ceive  complaints  of  bad  odors  in  their 
milk.  It  developed  that  vegetables, 
meat  and  too  many  other  odorous  ar¬ 
ticles  were  kept  in  the  same  refrigera¬ 
tor  with  the  milk  or  cream.  They  were 
somewhat  ruffled  when  we  told  them 
what  caused  the  “off  flavor”  in  the 
milk,  but  when  they  kept  their  milk 
separately  their  trouble  disappeared. 

Odors  are  acquired  in  the  stable  just 
as  your  article  states  —  true  enough. 
Turning  the  cows  into  extra  good  feed 
certainly  will  give  the  milk  a  high  fla¬ 
vor,  and  what  a  sulphurous  breath  the 
cows  sport  at  that  time!  Whew! 

— C.  W.  Sibley,  Swanton,  Vt. 

Editor's  Note: 

Our  subscriber  is  correct.  In  our  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  that  most  odors  car¬ 
ried  by  milk  as  it  leaxies  the  farm  are 
not  absorbed  from  the  air  but  from  the 


holes  bored  angling  into  the  two  main 
side  roots. 

In  the  spring,  take  out  the  plug  and 
pour  in  about  10  ounces  of  petroleum 
and  ignite  it.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  stump  will  smoulder  away  to  the 
very  extremities  of  the  roots — without 
blazing — and  nothing  but  ashes  will  be 
left. 

Fall  treatment  on  dry  stumps  is  usu¬ 
ally  preferred,  although  successful  de¬ 
struction  of  walnut  stumps  by  spring 
treatment  using  saltpeter  has  been  re¬ 
ported. 

I  have  some  soft  sweet  corn.  Would  it 
be  good  feed  for  pigs?  Also,  I  hove  brew¬ 
ery  yeast.  Is  this  satisfactory  as  a  food 
for  hogs? 

You  are  fortunate  if  you  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  sweet  corn  that  you  can  feed, 
if  it  is  not  exceedingly  moldy.  I  would 
hesitate  to  feed  moldy  corn  to  bred 
sows  or  gilts  but  it  should  give  good 
performance  when  offered  to  growing 
and  fattening  pigs.  Sweet  corn  is  low  in 
protein,  so  it  would  be  wise  to  feed  it 
along  with  an  otherwise  satisfactory 
hog  ration  or  protein  supplemental 
mixture. 

I  am  not  sure  just  what  you  mean 
when  you  mention  brewery  yeast.  Is  it 
dried  brewers’  grains  or  wet  brewers’ 
grains  ?  The  brewers’  dried  grains 
would  be  more  satisfactory  for  pig  feed¬ 
ing  than  the  wet  brewers’  grains.  Both 
of  these  feeds,  however,  are  very  bulky 
and  high  in  fiber  and  for  this  reason 
should  not  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
ration  offered  to  swine.  Brewers’  dried 
grains,  however,  are  reasonably  high 
in  protein  and  fat.  This  is  a  better  f^ed 
for  cattle  or  sheep  than  it  is  for  hogs. 

— -J.  P.  Willman. 

Does  it  damage  a  cow's  udder  to  leave 
milking  machines  on  too  long? 

There  is  consiaeraole  evidence  that 
this  is  one  cause  of  mastitis.  While 
there  is  milk  in  the  udder,  it  serves  as 
a  cushion  between  the  tissues.  After 
the  milk  has  been  drawn,  the  teatcups 
creep  up  on  the  teats  and  tend  to  rub 
unprotected  tissues  together. 


cow,  ive  neglected  to  give  the  whole 
story.  However,  milk  is  not  usually 
left  in  the  stable  for  a  long  enough 
time  to  absorb  much  odor. 

—  A.  a.  — 

INSULATES  MILK  HOUSE 

WAS  interested  in  your  article  about 
heating  the  milk  house.  We  built  a 
new  one  a  year  ago  that  you  might  be 
interested  in.  I  made  the  studs  of  2  by 
6’s  and  double  boarded  the  outside  ver¬ 
tically.  On  the  inside  of  the  studs  is  a 
1x3  nailing  strip  on  which  is  fasten¬ 
ed  3/16"  asbestos  board.  This  left  a 
7  inch  space  between  the  walls  which 
we  filled  with  rock  wool  insulation. 

The  nailing  strip  on  the  inside  was 
necessary  so  the  asbestos  board  would 
come  over  the  inside  of  the  cement 
block  foundation.  The  ceiling  also  has 
6-inch  insulation.  We  built  the  milk 
house  on  one  end  of  the  bam  on  the 
corner  opposite  the  silo,  and  then  built 
a  storm  shed  from  the  milk  house  to 
the  silo.  This  provides  a  covered  en¬ 
tryway  between  the  barn  and  milk 
house.  The  set-up  was  approved  by  the 
Buffalo  milk  inspector. 

The  only  heat  in  the  milk  house  is 
from  milker  pump  and  cooler  motors, 
yet  it  does  not  freeze  up  except  in  con¬ 
tinuous  zero  weather.  Even  then,  only 
the  water  spigots  freeze — and  usually 
just  the  hot  water  one.  The  milk  house 
is  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the  barn 
with  nothing  to  protect  it  from  our 
coldest  and  strongest  winds. — Roger  B. 
Trump ,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


IET’S  SAY  (for  an  example)  that  you’ve 
_i  bought  5  gallons  of  Gulflube  Motor 
Oil  in  the  new  5-gallon  utility  can. 

Well,  sir,  you’ve  actually  bought  your¬ 
self  plenty  of  extra  value.  For,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  5  gallons  of  high-quality  Gulf- 
lube,  you  get  a  handy  5-gallon  utility 
can.  It’s  strong,  all  metal.  Has  an  easy- 
carrying  handle.  A  tilted  spout  for  easy 
pouring.  Two  caps  that  screw  on  tight. 

You’ll  find  all  sorts  of  uses  for  these 
5-gallon  utility  cans.  Use  them  in  the 


barn,  the  garage,  the  house,  even  in  the 
chicken  coop. 

And,  as  always,  you’ll  find  that  the 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil  itself  gives  you 
better  engine  performance,  better  bear¬ 
ing  protection.  It’s  a  full-bodied,  pre¬ 
mium-type  oil — refined  by  Gulf’s  fa¬ 
mous  Multi-Sol  Process. 

Next  time  you’re  in  town  to  buy  oil, 
ask  for  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  in  the  handy 
5-gallon  utility  can.  It’s  the  smart  way 
to  buy  oil! 


GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY  TODAY!  It’s  not  too  late  to  get  your  free  copy 
of  Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor  Guide ...”  a  valuable,  60-page  manual  that  will 
help  you  locate  and  check  troubles  in  ignition  systems,  steering  mechan¬ 
ism,  etc.  Charts,  plenty  of  illustrations.  Mail  the  coupon  for  your  copy. 


To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 

Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  (FREE)  Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor  Guide.” 


Nome. 


Address. 


Type  ®f  Tractor. 


(690)  14 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  ner  word,  initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


|  HOLSTEIN  | 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 
Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN.  Whitney  Pt..  N.  Y. 


BULLS  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeder 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH  *  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  Offers  for  sale  Car- 
naticn  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  Calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Haxeiwoou  anu  rt.  a.  Sovereign  prince. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON  Fort  Plain,  New  York 


FRESH  and  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first  calt 
Heifers.  Also  registered  and  Grade  Canadian  Holsteins. 
mostly  calthood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged.  We  de¬ 
liver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address. 

TUTTLE  FARMS  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner 


|  CUElti\SEY  | 

FOR  SALE:  Several  choice  young  bulls  sired 
by  McDonald  Farms  Tarbell  he  a  son  of 
Dougiasron  Lady  Augusta,  12107  lb.  M  607 
lb.  F  Jr.  3,  Excellent,  5  AR  daughters  averag¬ 
ing  over  700  lb.  F,  4  Excellent,  out  of  high 
record  daughters  of  Foremost  Peacemaker, 
140  A.R.  daughters  including  2  World  records. 
An  outstandn\g  combination  for  great  produc¬ 
tion  and  good  type.  Also  a  few  choice  heifer 
calves.  TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Smithvilie  Flats,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  I  Jersey  Bull — Born  Dec.  18,  1946.  Sired 
by  our  former  Herd  Sire  Raleigh  Fox  Vol.  Baronet 
— recently  proved  with  887  lb.  milk  increase  and  52  lb. 
B.F.  on  first  5  daughtersaveraging  8985  lb.  M,  5.529-493 
lb.  B.F.  “Foxy”  recently  selected  for  artificial  breeding 
by  Wisconsin  Scientific  Breeding  Institute  on  basis  of 
his  outstanding  proof.  Dam  of  this  bull  is  our 
“Freckles”  with  2  very  good  records.  She,  her  dam, 
and  granddam  are  all  over  500  1t>.  B.F.  on  mature 
basis  on  all  records.  Several  generations  of  proved 
sires,  good  type  &  good  cow  family.  Splendid  individual, 
well  grown,  priced  reasonably.  GEORGE  A.  BECKWITH, 
Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  and  Accredited.  Large  Selection.  Free 
Delivery. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD 

Ballston  Spa,  New  York  Tel.  436-J1 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTEpTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 
E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows  f0"nV,n,mM* 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed,  ivo 
tales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.O.  5.  Phone  2015 


FOR  SALE:  200  top  fresh  and  close  springing  cows. 
100  quauty  first  calf  heifers.  All  cattle  inoculated 
against  shipping  fever. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC. 

Hobart,  New  York 


FOR  SALE: 

tity  desired, 
parties. 

Newport, 


High  class  trade  and  pure 
jred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan- 
Credit  given  to  responsible 
FITCH  BROS 

N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


FOR  SALE:  100  First  calf  Heifers.  50  Cows 
weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs. 

J.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON  Hobart,  New  York 

|  ABERDEEN- Afro  US  | 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS:  I  bull  14  months 
old  nice  individual;  Grandsires,  Epponian  8th,  Eiiecn- 
mere  412th.  4  bred  heifers,  10  feeder  calves,  a  few  good 
cows,  bred  to  “General  of  Pride”  for  spring  calves. 

E.  S.  BROWN,  North  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS.  From  the  breeds' 
best  blood  lines  choice  breeding  stock  any 


age. 

GREENFIELD  FARMS  Tiffin,  Ohio 


REGISTERED  Hampshires-spring  gilts,  bred  to  farrow 
March  &  April  litters.  Bred  to  an  outstanding  boar, 
Mastercraft.  Write  for  prices.  .  ...  _ 

A.  G.  SINSEBAUGH  Bonnie  View  Farm 

Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  New  York 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS 
Choice  selected  yearlings  of  the  right  type 
and  best  of  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY 
West  Hill,  Marcellus,  New  York 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearling  rams  sired  by 
230  pouno  first  prfle  ra"  at  Ohio  State  Show.  Well 
grown,  thrifty  rams  with  heavy  fleeces.  Also  two  flood 
Oxford  yearling  rams.  Gome  and  see  them. 


VAN  VLEET  BROS. 


LODI,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 

Dorset  Roms,  Prize  Winners,  Roy®!  Winter 
Fair,  Toronto.  Also  bred  ewes. 

H.  C,  HilLL  and  SONS, 

Albion,  New  York 


CORR1EDALE  RAMS, 

EWES  and  LAMBS 

1.  K.  Whitmore  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y, 
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POULTRY  | 


MARSHALL'S  RED-ROCK  CROSSES  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

from  selected  farm  proved  breeding  produce 
large  healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg 
profits.  U.  S.  Pullorum-Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Write  today. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS,  Mecklenburg  Road 

Ithaca,  New  York  Phone  9082 


[ 


POULTRY  | 


RICHQUALITY  tEG„H°sRNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIROS 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART  N.  f 


WILLIAMS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Heavy  layers,  high  livability.  Good  size 
and  type.  Pullorum  free.  Fine  egg  quality. 
Send  for  Circular. 

S.  A.  WILLIAMS 
Montour  Falls,  New  York 


RUBENZAHL'S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  for  eggs  and  meat.  N.Y.  U.S.  certified, 
pullorum  clean.  Largest  R.O.P.  breeders  of 
Barred  Rocks  in  New  York  State.  Early 
feathering  and  fast  growth. 

RUBENZAHL  BROS. 
Neversink,  New  York 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  Route  3-A 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Dry  den  Springs  Farm 

LEGHORNS  that  lay  plenty  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  II.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A.  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


VANCREST  New  Hampshires 

Again  Proven  Egg  and  Meat  Producers 

High  Hamp  pen  at  Storrs  1947-48.  4th  place 
1948  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow.  Backed  by 
years  of  egg  contest  winnings  and  progeny- 
test  breeding.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Also  Ham-Rock  (Sex-Link)  Cross 


BULKLEY 

^  Leghorns 

Production  and  Profit  for  You! 

Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list.  Pedigreed  Stock  Avail¬ 
able. 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS, 

Odessa,  Department  AA  Phone  30-W  N.  T. 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red  and  Sex- 
linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding  tor  eggs  and  meat 

U.  S.  Approved  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE  BOX  A  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  ANb 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  T. 


CARSON'S  Production  bred  White  Leghorns 
Red-Rock  Cross. ,  Larger,  Healthier,  More  Vig¬ 
orous.  Write  for  circular. 

KENNETH  B.  CARSON 
Stanley,  New  York 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
BODINE  Is  A  Name  to  Consider 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 
ELI  H.  BOuuvE  &  HON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  20  NEW  YORK 


SINCE  1912  we  have  selected  and  bred  our  White 
Leghorns  for  Livability  and  Production  of  high  quality 
large  white  eggs.  Never  a  pullorum  reactor  on  the 
farm.  For  Sale;  Breeding  cockerels. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON,  Sherburne,  New  York 

|  DOGS  | 

REDUCED  PRICES  on  six  litters  AKC  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  puppies.  Three  litters  AKC  Cocker  Span¬ 
iels.  Blacks,  reds  and  black  and  white.  Three 
litters  sable  with  wh:te  trim  Collie  Shepherds 
and  three  litter  Collie  Bernards.  Wormer 
Distemper  vaccinated.  Terms  puppy  plan 
without  cash.  Visitors  welcomed.  Sunday 
business  not  encouraaed.  Will  ship  reason- 
unie  distance. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE  Tel.  36  Andes,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  BLOODHOUNDS 

Matured  dogs  and  pups.  Male  or  Female.  Unexcelled 
for  hunting  or  tracking  Priced  to  sell. 

WILLIAM  R.  WILLIAMS.  SHERIFF 
Court  House  Utica,  N.  Y. 


COCKERS  with  excellent  pedigrees,  some  champion 
sired.  Most  colors.  3  months  -  2  years,  both  sexes. 
$25-$50.  Phone:  174. 

OCEAN  AIR  KENNELS 
Bridgehampton,  New  York 


VANCREST  FARM,  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

BOX  C.  GALLUPVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


BRENDER’S 


LEGHORNS 

FERNDALE.  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 


U.S.  R.O.P.  R.O.M.  Farm 
N.Y.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 


R0P  All-Time  Record  Average  of  Qualified  Birds. 
294  eggs,  26.1  ox.,  4.6  lb. 

338  Qualified  300  Eggers. 

A  300  egger  out  of  every  3  birds  entered. 


WEIDNER  White  Leghorns 

Established  1921.  Famous  for  their  hardi¬ 
ness  and  high  production. 

Write  for  price  list. 

Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son 
West  Shokan  Rte.  2,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES— 4  MONTHS  OLD 

Beauties.  Intelligent,  friendly.  A.K.C.  Registered.  $25.00. 
Telephone  Albion  IOOOW2 

MRS.  M.  TOWNSEND 
Brown  Rd.,  Albion,  New  York 


GROWN  NEWFOUNDLAND  $25.00.  Grown  German 
Shepherd  $15.00,  grown  shepherd  cow  dog  $15.00. 
Beagle  pups,  top  hunting  stock.  AKC  papers.  Trained 
beagles  and  rabbit  hounds.  Beagle  ready  to  start  $15.00. 
Trained  foxhounds,  low  price.  Old  coon  hound  $25.00. 
JOHN  BILEC.KE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS— big  boned  beauties.  Ugly, 
faithtul  watch  dogs.  Protect  your  property  day  and 
night.  Will  swap.  What  have  you? 

E.  A.  FOOTE,  Unionville,  New  York 

THE  FOOTE  HILLS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty 
with  friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia 
46-F-12,  LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD.  Locke,  N.  f 


EQUIPMENT 


MILKING  PARLOR  EQUIPMENT 

4  De  Laval  Pumps  with  General  Electric 
motors  on  bases.  2-2  Horsepower  No.  45 
2-3  Horsepower  No.  88  with  special  DC 
Generators.  8  Stalls,  glass  tanks,  scales,  and 
milk  pipe.  Will  split  units. 

CRESCENT  FARM 

Columbus,  New  Jersey 


SOMETHING  NEW ! 

Beginning  with  the  January  1,  1949 
issue  the  format  of  this  page  will  be 
changed  to  make  it  more  readable  by 
using  a  uniform  type  for  all  advertise¬ 
ments.  Exactly  how  your  advertise¬ 
ment  will  .appear  is  illustrated  below. 
HOBART  POULTRY  FARM  —  Leghorns 
1100  Layers  Performance  Proven  on  the 
farms  of  our  customers.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  528ir 

Also,  beginning  January  1,  1949, 

there  will  be  a  new  basis  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  rate,  based  on  the  number  of 
words  used  in  the  advertisement.  The 
new  rate  will  be  10c  per  word.  The 
minimum  requirement  is  ten  words. 
When  figuring  your  advertisement 
count  each  word,  initial  or  group  of 
numerals  at  10c  each.  For  example, 
the  above  advertisement  contains  a 
total  of  27  units.  The  group  of  num¬ 
erals  “1100”  counts  as  1  word;  “Walter 
S.  Rich”  counts  as  3  words;  the  group 
of  numerals  “5281”  as  used  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  number  counts  as  1  word ;  the 
initials  “N.  Y.”  in  the  address  count 
as  2  words.  Your  check  or  money 
order  should  accompany  your  order. 
See  box  upper  right  for  closing  dates. 


EMPLOYMENT 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  G.  L.  F. 

G.L.F.  is  in  need  of  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty-five.  Farm  background 
and  at  least  a  high  school  education,  to  train 
for  Assistant  Managers  and  Managers.  For 
further  details  write  to 

S.  C.  TARBELL 

G.L.F.  Office  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  AS  FOREMAN 
on  large  fruit  farm.  Must  understand  use 
and  care  of  modern  machinery.  Good  wages 
for  the  right  man.  Living  conditions  with 
automatic  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  ’ 
stove,  refrigerator,  etc.  Apply  at  once.  Phone 
4405-4482. 

SANFORD  ORCHARDS 
New  Paltz,  New  York 


Married  man  of  middle  age  wants  job  as  caretaker  on 
truck  farm  or  garden.  Would  consider  year  round  job 
on  small  dairy  or  fruit  farm.  Capable  taking  full  charge, 
go  anywhere.  Address 

BOX  193,  Unadilla,  New  York 


HELP  YA/ANTEn  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand 
*»nmuu  milkers,  single  or  married. 

Average  pay  $8-00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  ot 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 

|  HAY  | 

FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn  baled, 
all  grades,  will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by 
rail.  Subject  to  your  inspection. 

J  W.  CHRISTMAN  Tel.  47-282 

R.  D  4  Fort  Plain  N.  Y 


ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  and  MIXED  HAY.  STRAW. 
Telephone  391  Fayetteville 
HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

Box  108  Syracuse,  New  York 

)  HONEY  1 

If  you  pack  school  lunches,  you’ll  welcome  HONI- 
SPRED,  the  new  form  of  honey  that  spreads  just  like 
butter.  Supplies  healthful  energy — tastes  delicious  as  a 
sandwich  spread,  on  hot  biscuits,  on  pancakes,  in  cake 
icings.  HONI-SPRED — $1.35  per  5  lb.  pail;  BLOSSOM- 
SWEET  Liquid  Honey — $1.35  per  5  lb.  pail;  UPSTATE 
BUCKWHEAT  HONEY— $1.20  per  5  lb.  pail.  Postage 
paid  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Write  to 

Finger  Lakes  Honey  Producers  Cooperative,  Inc. 
BOX  A-l,  Groton,  New  .York 


HONEY 

Fine  Flavor.  Clover,  Fall  flowers  mixed  $9.00 
per  60  lb.  can. 

J.  G.  BURTIS 

Marietta,  New  York 


PURE  HONEY 

Clover,  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $1.60,  10  lbs. 
$3.00,  30  lbs.  $8.00;  Old  fashion  Buckwheat  Flour 
10  lbs.  $1.60.  Postage  paid  to  3  zone. 

BILL  SOS&EI  Coble-skill,  New  York 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 
Leghorns  Large  Birds 
11,000  Layers  Large  Eggs. 
Write  for  circular 
WALTER  S.  RICH  &  SON 
Hobart,  New  York 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
U.  S.  Certified,  Pullorum  Cleon 
Free  Folder 

E.  R,  STONE  &  SON 
CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

5.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Caterpillar  Tractor  No.  22,  with 
Sixteen  in.  Grousers.  Recently  Overhauled. 
E.  G.  VAN  der  VEER,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Caterpillar  Tractor  R2,  in  good 
working  order;  New  Holland  baler  &  Case 
combine  both  used  one  season. 

T.  GAFFNEY,  MGR.,  Edelbrew  Hop  Ranches,  Inc. 
Bridgewater,  New  York 


JAMESWAY  INCUBATOR.  15000  egg  capacity. 
Electric  &  hot  water  heat.  Good  condition. 
Cheap. 

R,  E.  WILLIAMS,  Chemung,  New  York 


WANTED:  Cow  manure  drying  equipment, 

preferably  rotary  drum,  hot-air  type. 

PAUL  J.  LEACH 

Mines!!®,  New  York 

|  FARMS  FOR  SALE  | 

127-ACRE  FARM  Excellent  Buildings.  10-room  house. 
30  head  of  cattle,  2  horses,  all  farm  machinery.  On 
hard  road.  $17,000. 

HARRY  MUNN,  Salesman  for  Frank  Fatta 
Treadwell,  New  York 


FRUIT 


DELICIOUS  TREE  RIPENED  FRUIT.  Let  us  ship  you 
a  bushel  basket  direct  from  our  own  grove.  Sweet  and 
juicy,  picked  and  shipped  fresh  daily.  Oranges  $1.75, 
grapefruit  $1.50,  tangerines  or  mixed  $2.00.  Express 
charges  collect. 

W.  T.  ROBINSON  Seffner,  Florida 


MISCELLANEOUS 


4-H  Gift  Book — Grand  story  of  thrills  and  inspiration 
in  4-H  projects,  273  pages.  Many  pictures.  Full  of  ideas 
to  help  your  boy  or  girl  become  a  4-H  champion. 
Send  $2.50  to 

KENNETH  HINSHAW  Agawam,  Mass. 


GOLDEN  POP  CORN  guaranteed  to  pop.  Treat 
yourself,  surprise  your  friends  with  a  gift.  5  lbs, 
shelled,  $1.00.  50  lbs.  or  more.  18c  a  lb.  postpaid. 
Phone: 385J2 

RUSSELL  I,  LUCE,  Groton,  Nevw  York 


WHITE  EM  DEM  GEESE  EGGS 
$.50  each.  White  African  Guinea  eggs,  $3,00 
per  15.  Order  now  for  delivery  peginning 
April  15. 

"THE  -PATCHES"  Clinton  Corners,  N,  Y. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


HE  flush  livestock  marketing 
we  have  been  experiencing 
seems  to  be  almost  over. 
The  general  feeling  in  the 
trade  is  that  the  low  point 
in  prices  for  all  species  has  been 
reached  and  passed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  livestock 
prices  will  jump  up  by  leaps  but  it 
does  mean  that  we  can  anticipate  a 
better  and  stronger  price  situation. 
This  strength  will  probably  be  reflected 
in  the  cheaper  animals,  particularly 
lower  grade  cows.  The  demand  has 
continued  so  strong  all  fall  for  pre¬ 
pared  meats  of  every  kind  that  these 
lower  costing  cuts  have  been  consumed 
in  the  form  of  bologna,  hot  dogs,  ham¬ 
burgers,  etc.,  and  little  of  it  has  been 
put  away  for  winter  and  spring  con¬ 
sumption.  From  now  on  the  supply  of 
animals  suitable  for  this  sort  of  prod¬ 
uct  will  become  shorter  and  shorter. 

Meat  Shrinkage 

Yesterday  I  saw  big  bulls  bringing- 
up  around  24c,  yet  it  takes  a  really 
good  heifer  and  fed  steer  with  flesh 
and  fat  to  bring  over  25c.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  bull  meat  will  take  up  moisture 
and  combine  with  other  meats  without 
the  shrinkage  that  most  meats  undergo 
in  the  processing  of  prepared  meats. 
It’s  tough  on  the  housewife  who  buys 
processed  meat  to  have  it  shrink  to 
about  half  of  what  she  thought  she 
had,  but  that  is  one  of  the  things  she 
faces  when  she  tries  to  cut  her  meat 
budget,  and  it  is  reflected  clear  back 
to  the  live  animal. 

This  brings  up  two  points.  Are  people 
being  forced  to  cut  their  budgets? 
What  about  our  livestock  grading  and 
feeding  programs  if  the  animals  which 
have  been  brought  along  with  just 


grass  and  cheap  feed  bring  as  much  as 
grain  fed,  high  cost,  animals? 

Good  Meat  on  Grass 

In  a  country  which  is  tending  to  level 
out  all  incomes  and  with  a  greater 
and  greater  demand  for  prepared 
meats,  this  tendency  away  from  choice, 
high-costing  animals  will  continue  even 
when  prices  become  lower.  Tins  will 
change  our  grading  standards  as  well 
as  our  feeding  operations.  We  can  pro¬ 
duce  good  meat  with  good  grass,  good 
roughage,  and  very  little  grain,  but 
not  choice  meats. 

While  our  people  have  high  wages 
and  money,  everyone  is  going  to  de¬ 
mand  less  luxury  and  more  value  for 
the  money  they  spend  for  food.  It  looks 
to  me  as  if  this  was  a  definite  trend 
being  forced  upon  people  by  taxes, 
“deducts”  from  pay  checks,  working 
habits  of  men,  kitchen  habits  of  wom¬ 
en  and,  I  could  add,  the  spare  time 
habits  of  us  all. 

Good  Food  at  Moderate 
Cost 

Northeastern  agriculture  is  set  up  to 
handle  just  such  a  situation.  We  can 
produce  food  in  abundance  and  get  it 
to  the  masses  of  people  cheaply,  if 
they  will  buy  it  that  way.  But  when  we 
have  to  produce  choice  meat,  feed  all 
the  corn  the  animals  will  eat  for  a  year 
or  longer,  we  are  up  against  the  mid¬ 
west  where  they  can  do  that  cheaper 
and  better  than  we  can.  But  they  can¬ 
not  produce  roughage  or  pasture  or 
market  nearly  as  cheaply  as  we  can. 

When  people  are  buying  for  value, 
they  are  not  so  fussy  and  do  not  want 
to  pay  the  cost  of  a  fancy  package, 
uniformity  in  size,  color,  quality,  etc. 
So,  again,  perhaps  the  trend  has 
started  away  from  fancy  buying  to 
utility  buying.  Then  the  Northeast 
farmer  can  get  away  from  fancy  grad¬ 
ing  and  packaging  which  gives  the 
mid-west,  southern  and  western  farm¬ 
er  with  high  transportation  and  mar¬ 
keting  costs  all  the  advantage. 

We  have  the  production  capacity  in 
the  Northeast  to  produce  in  volume. 
Our  whole  farm  picture  today  revolves 
around  volume  production  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure.  From  now  on,  if  the 


IT  WORKS  IN  AN  EMERGENCY 


Our  photographer  found  temporary  silos  everywhere  he  went  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
He  is  sure  there  are  more  of  them  there  than  anywhere  else  in  New  York.  At  one 
farm  near  Port  Jervis  he  counted  five  and  at  many  others  there  were  two  or  three. 

In  the  picture,  Jim  Watkins  is  about  to  go  up  and  toss  some  corn  silage  from  the 
four-tier  snow  fence  silo  he  and  his  dad,  J.  Strong  Watkins,  built  on  their  100-acre 
dairy  farm  at  Campbell  Hall.  When  the  picture  was  taken,  Oct.  20,  one  ring  had  been 
used.  Their  12  by  36  foot  wood  stave  silo  had  not  been  unsealed. 

There  is  a  little  mold  around  the  edge  of  the  Watkins  temporary  silo  which  Jim 
blames  on  the  dry  season  and  the  fact  that  they  refilled  after  some  silage  had  been 
fed  out.  The  Watkins  have  25  head  of  milch  cows,  mostly  purebred  Guernseys  and 
Holsteins,  and  plan  to  increase  the  size  of  the  herd  after  they  build  an  addition  to 

the  barn  from  lumber  off  their  own  farm. 


buying  public  wants  good  food  cheap, 
and  not  fancy  food  at  any  price,  we 
farmers  of  the  Northeast  can  furnish 
it  without  fear  of  competition. 

—  a. a.  — 

NEW  YORK 

STATE  COOPERATIVES 
COOPERATE 

Most  farmers  in  New  York  State  be¬ 
long  to  one  or  more  cooperatives.  For 
at  least  two  years  there  has  been  talk 
about  the  need  for  a  New  York  State 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  Fol¬ 
lowing  several  meetings,  representa¬ 
tives  of  many  of  the  agricultural  co¬ 
operatives  in  the  State  met  recently 
and  took  steps  to  form  such  a  Council. 
Henry  Blewer  of  Genesee  Valley  Co¬ 
operatives,  Inc.,  was  named  as  tempo¬ 
rary  chairman.  A  temporary  board  of 
15  directors  was  also  named  and  they 
in  turn  chose  5  individuals  as  incor¬ 
porators  of  the  Council.  The  temporary 
officers  will  sign  up  members  and  ar¬ 
range  for  an  organization  meeting  as 
soon  as  possible. 

You  will  be  hearing  more  about  the 
activities  of  the  Council,  and  if  the  co¬ 
operatives  to  which  you  belong  are  not 
members  we  suggest  that  you  look  in¬ 
to  the  advantages.  Each  member  as¬ 
sociation  has  one  vote  and  the  organiz¬ 
ation  is  set  up  so  that  its  expenses 
will  be  very  moderate. 

Among  the  things  that  such  a  Coun¬ 
cil  can  do  is  to  pool  the  influence  of 
cooperatives  on  matters  of  legislation 
and  to  furnish  individual  cooperatives 
with  business  and  research  service.  It 
is  a  good  move. 

—  A. A.  — 

EQUIPMENT  DEALERS 
WANT  FULL  SCALE 
STATE  FAIR 

When  the  New  York  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Club  met  at  Syracuse  on  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  DuMond  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets.  It  called  at¬ 
tention  to  a  resolution  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  membership  calling  for 
an  unlimited  agricultural  fair  next 
fall  and  promising  full  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  (organization  to  that 
end.  The  New  York  Farm  Equipment 
Club  is  made  up  of  the  leading  farm 
equipment  dealers  in  the  State,  and 
always  in  past  years  the  farm  equip¬ 
ment  show  has  been  an  important  part 
of  the  State  Fair. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  a  resolution  was  adopted  favor¬ 
ing  a  full  scale  New  York  State  Fair 
at  the  present  site  in  1949.  Some  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  have  also  passed 
similar  resolutions. 

—  A.  a.  — 

One  Grand  Ayrshire — Sold  for  $1,000 
was  7  year  old  Ayrshire,  Sarah  of 
Weaver  Orchards,  2nd.  at  Brandon  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle  Auction,  fortnight  ago. 
Though  passing  from  one  New  Yorker 
to  another,  this  is  reported  as  record 
sale  for  that  breed  in  Vermont  auc¬ 
tions.  She  was  sold  by  Mrs.  William  A. 
Rockefeller  of  Paul  Smith’s,  New  York, 
to  Tom  C.  Norman  of  Saranac  Lake, 
New  York.  Four  consecutive  records 
totalling  over  50,000  pounds  of  milk  is 
her  notable  claim  to  fame. 

—  a. a.  — 

One  of  New  Jersey’s  famed  horse 
breeding  farms  has  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  On  November  15,  Ernest  Bell, 
Mt.  Ephriam,  Camden  County,  known 
far  and  wide  for  his  high  quality  ani¬ 
mals  and  for  his  six  horse  span  that  he 
exhibited  on  the  fair  circuits,  offered 
for  sale  all  but  four  of  his  registered 
Percheron  stallions  and  mares.  This 
again  marks  the  lengthening  shadow 
that  is  coming  over  the  horse  breeding 
business  in  the  United  States. 

—  a.a.  — 

New  York  farmers  market  for  meat 
each  year  about  200,000  dairy  cows, 
700,000  veal  calves,  25,000  beef  cattle 
and  200,000  sheep. 


Easy  to  insett 
Stay  in  Teat 


,  protect  them 
with  Dr.  Naylor 
Sulfathiazole  Medicated 

TEAT  DILATORS 

When  injured,  scab,  cut,  or 
bruised  teats  threaten  loss  of  a 
profitable  milk  producer — use  DH. 
NAYLOR  DILATORS  —  medi 
cated  surgical  dressings  for  the  teat 
canal  to  combat  infection  and  pro¬ 
mote  healing.  Sof  I ,  absorbent — keep 
teat  open  in  natural  shape — en¬ 
courage  a  normal  milk  How.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats.  At  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  postpaid  from  II.  W.  Naylor 
Co.,  Morris  6‘  New  York.  Write  for 
complete  catalog.  Large  Pkg  $|.00 

45  Dilators 

Trial  Package  50c 

16  Dilators 


Medicated  Teat  Dilators 


234th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

Heated  sale  pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated,  eligible  for  interstate  shipment. 

BOWER  WEIR,  Fly  Creek,  N.  Y.  will  disperse 
his  herd  of  57  head  including  the  herd  sire, 
CARNATION  MASTERSTROKE,  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  record  Carnation  bulls  of  the  East. 

Sale  includes:  30  fresh  and  close  springers, 
20  bred  heifers,  37  yearlings  and  heifer  calves, 
13  bulls,  majority  ready  for  service,  all  from 
high  record  dams. 

Sale  starts  at  11:00  A.M.  There  will  be  many  bargains. 
DON’T  WAIT  UNTIL  SPRING  TO  BUY  YOUR 
HEIFERS— BUY  NOW  AT  THIS  SALE  AND  RESELL 
THEM  AT  GRASS  FOR  A  NICE  PROFIT. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


For  Most  4%  Milk 


Ayrshires  are  big,  economical  producers 

of  4%  premium  milk 


Write  for  literature  and  list  of  breeders 
near  you  u i'iih  stock  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Ass'n. 
Center  Sit.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


RAISE  AYRSHIRES 


MORE  MILK  AT  LESS  COST 

Holsteins  hold  all  world  records  for  milk  production. 
Having  greater  feed  capacity,  they  can 
consume  large  amounts  of 
home-grown  roughage, 
assuring  their  owners 
greater  profits.  Send  25c 
for  The  HOLSTEIN 
HANDBOOK,  52  pages, 
of  information  that  means  1 
profits  for  you. 


THE 

HOLSTEIN 

HANDBOOK 

25c 

COIN  OR  STAMPS 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


rnrr  "breeding 

rf\CC  GUERNSEY  CATTLE" 


SEND  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
860  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


GROWING  IN  POPULARITY 

Aberdeen-Angus  are  making 
steady  progress.  Meeting  mod¬ 
ern  market  demands  for  high 
quality  beef  production,  practical 
cattlemen  quickly  recognize  this 
breed  above  all  others.  The  Blacks 
excel  in  uniformity,  hardiness, 
early  maturity,  high  dressing  percent 
ages  at  mature  weights,  and  are  natu¬ 
rally  hornless.  Write  for  free  literature. 

AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 
Dept.  AA,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  III. 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER- COBLESKILL,  N.Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  REGISTERED  CALVES 

ALL  AGES,  ALL  BREEDS.  WRITE  DESCRIPTION 
AND  PRICES. 

OHIO  STATE  CATTLE  &  LIVESTOCK  AGENCY 
567  Armory  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 


American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


(692)  16 
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RICHQUALITY’ 

LAYERS 

LEAD  IN 
EGG  SIZE 


At  the  Western  New  York  Test 
(1947-48)  Richquality  Leghorns 
had  the  largest  egg  size  among 
35  pens  from  the  country's  best 
leghorn  breeders. 

RICHQUALITY 

LEGHORNS  R.  I.  REDS 

•  Hatched  only  from  our  own 
stock. 

•  Produced  in  a  hatchery  sep¬ 
arate  from  our  poultry  farm. 

•  Bred  for  heavy  production,  su¬ 
perior  egg  size  and  livability. 

Our  Official  Pullorum  Rating 
Is  "Pullorum  Clean " — two  years 
without  a  single  reactor. 

Write  lor  Free  Catalog 

Box  A-3,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


WALLACE  H.  RICH 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 


PUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT- BRED 

PULLETS 


Ages  up  to  ready  to  lay.  October  ana 
November  sh:-ment.  Also  started  chick: 
and  capons. 

U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorn: 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red 
White  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  for  circular  —  Established  1 920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York 


.WHITfftOCK 

BABY  PER 

CHICKS.  I® 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  trom  Our  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  tree)  ‘Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Seed  for  FREE  Circular 
WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 

Oent.  B 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 

L  sons,  INC. 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


FAIRPORT 


QUALITY 


CHICKS 


Husk}  chicks  rroin  Dloodtested,  Pullorum  clean  Breeders 
lired  for  meat  and  egg  production.  R.  I.  Reds.  New 
Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  Only 
$18.00  per  100 — order  today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  FAIRPORT.  NEW  YORK 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES!  10  Extra  Chicks  with  every 
100  ordered  for  January,  February,  March  &  April 
delivery.  Pullorum  tested.  Thousands  weekly.  All  breeds. 
Sexed  chicks  at  all  times.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  particulars  on 
this  liberal  offer.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES, 

DEP'T.  AA  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


Impressions  Gathered  on  a  Tour 
of  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Farms 


Jl.  lAJacLueA, 


AS  I  start  to  relate  some  of  the 
events  and  impressions  of  a  week 
spent  on  poultry  farms  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  I  am  sitting  on  a 
bench  on  a  little  hill  overlooking  Ply¬ 
mouth  Harbor  in  Massachusetts.  Below 
me  is  a  marble  memorial  built  over 
and  around  famous  Plymouth  Rock. 
The  place  tingles  with  historic  signifi¬ 
cance.  I  have  listened  to  the  guide’s 
lecture,  taken  pictures,  gazed  on  the 
bronze  statue  of  friendly  Massasoit, 
visited  other  points  of  interest,  and  pur¬ 
chased  postcards.  Now  I’ll  go  back  for 
a  few  minutes  to  New  Hampshire. 

I  once  read  that  although  New 
Hampshire  is  one  of  the  smallest  states 
in  the  Union  on  the  map,  if  it  were 
rolled  out  flat  it  would  be  nearly  as 
large  as  Texas.  That  is  not  entirely 
exaggeration.  Even  after  so  recently 
having  seen  the  Rockies  and  Sierras,  I 
could  still  enjoy  and  appreciate  the 
rugged  grandeur  and  natural  beauty  of 
New  Hampshire.  Man-made  beauty, 
also— the  white  and  green  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  the  clean,  orderly  and  well- 
kept  towns,  with  practically  no  tumble- 
down  shacks  or  unpainted  buildings  to 
mar  the  appearance  of  modest  pros¬ 
perity  and  quiet  contentment.  And 
chickens,  I  was  told,  make  a  major 
contribution  to  that  prosperity. 

They  Like  New  Hampshires 

If  there  are  any  Leghorns  at  all  left  in 
New  Hampshire,  they  were  kept  hid¬ 
den.  I  didn’t  see  one,  not  even  at  the 
State  University  farm.  I  did  see  some 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  a  few 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  appropri¬ 
ately  enough  the  New  Hampshire  breed 
far  outnumbers  all  others  combined. 
I  learned  a  lot  of  new  facts  about  this 
breed  which  has  enjoyed  such  a  phen¬ 
omenal  sweep  into  popular  acceptance. 
Said  one  breeder: 

“There  actually  are  three  different 
kinds  of  New  Hampshires:  the  meat 
type  that  is  being  used  for  broilers;  the 
egg  type  that  can  hold  its  own  with 
other  laying  breeds,  yet  is  a  pretty 
good  meat  bird;  and  the  dual-purpose 
type  that  is  at  the  same  time  both  a 
profitable  egg  variety  and  excellent 
producer  of  meat.” 

At  first  the  distinction  between  these 
types  seemed  rather  vague,  but  as  I 
talked  with  breeder  after  breeder  the 
situation  became  clearer.  Take  that 
first  type-  for  instance.  It  is  a  broiler 
meat  type.  Its  producers  sell  millions 
of  chicks  (and  hatching  eggs)  to 
broiler  growers.  These  growers  want  a 
chicken  that  grows  very  fast,  feathers 
out  completely  at  10  weeks,  and  is 
plump  and  meaty  at  3  to  3  y2  pounds. 
They  are  not  much  interested  in  what 
sort  of  meat  birds  they  will  be  at  ma¬ 
turity  and,  as  for  eggs,  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  if  they  get  enough  to  keep  their 
incubators  filled  practically  the  year 
round  and  their  supply-flock  owners 
satisfied. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  breed¬ 
ers  whose  chick  customers  want  to  use 
New  Hampshires  for  the  production 
of  market  eggs.  These  purchasers  like 
the  way  the  hens  live.  Flock  mortality 
is  remarkably  low.  They  like  the  rapid 


IEMMENS IARGE LEGHORN S 


CONTEST  MATINGS  AT  REGULAR  PRICES 

Highest  White  Leghorn  Hon  for  Eggs  R.  I.  Contest — 317  Eggs.  Third  Highest  Pen  a- 
White  Leghorns  in  1947-48  Maine  Contest.  Highest  Production  Pen  ot  White  Leghorns 
in  Western  N.  Y.  Contest  out  ot  68  Pens  ail  breeds,  April  and  July.  Contest  birds  taken 
from  Farm  flocks.  Nearly  50,000  birds  ot  this  contest  stock  insures  you  delivery  ot  Baby 
Pullets  Jan.  5,  1949  and  after.  100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  and  Express 
Collect  Air  Express.  98%  and  100%  Sexing  Guarantee.  14  Day  Livability  Guarantee  p6i 
Catalog.  Started  Stock,  all  ages.  Also  heavy  breeds.  Order  early.  Postcard  brings  36  Page 
Catalog. 


LEMMIN  LEGHORN  FARM 


Box  1104L 


Holland/  Michigan 


growth,  early  feathering,  early  maturi¬ 
ty,  small  percentage  of  pullet  and  pee- 
wee  eggs,  and  the  quiet,  friendly  nature 
of  the  stock.  So  the  breeders  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  progeny  testing  programs  on  a 
large  scale  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
families  in  which  broodiness  appears, 
mortality  is  above  the  flock  average, 
and  rate  of  egg  production  is  not  excep¬ 
tional.  Naturally,  these  breeders  do  not 
seek  customers  for  their  chicks  among 
broiler  growers,  although  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  demand  for  broiler  chicks 
is  making  a  market  for  every  fertile 
egg  from  all  types  of  heavy  breeds. 
Naturally,  also,  these  breeders  with 
better  laying  hens  can  produce  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  at  relatively  low  cost. 

High  Producers 

Whether  or  not  it  is  ever  going  to  be 
]iossible  to  unite  the  good  qualities  of 
these  two  types  into  a  dual-purpose 
New  Hampshire  that  will  be  a  happy 
medium  seems  to  be  a  question  with 
most  of  the  breeders  with  whom  I 
talked.  When  the  question  came  up,  I 
thought  of  the  finals  of  the  Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow  contest  held  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.  In  the  adult  class,  first,  second, 
and  fourth  place  winners  were  New 
Hampshires.  We  didn’t  hear  from  the 
first  place  owner  because  he  wasn’t 
present;  but  both  Westhill  Farms  and 
Vancrest  Farms,  second  and  fourth 
place  respectively,  reported  that  their 
entry  came  from  families  close  to  the 
300-egg  class. 

No  two  poultry  plants  that  I  saw 
operate  in  the  same  way,  of  course,  but 
on  the  whole,  management  of  laying 
flocks  and  rearing  of  young  stock  fol¬ 
lows  about  the  same  New  Hampshire 
pattern — considerably  different  in  some 
respects  from  practices  followed  in  the 
Leghorn  belt.  Pullets  for  replacement 
are  started  very  early- — many  flocks  in 
January,  a  few  even  in  December.  Only 
on  breeding  farms  with  progeny  test¬ 
ing  programs  are  hens  kept  until  they 
are  more  than  a  year  old.  Range  rear¬ 
ing  is  almost  universal,  although  the 
first  chicks  started  can’t  be  put  on 
range  until  they  are  at  least  half 
grown.  If  ranges  are  rotated  at  all,  it 
is  only  after  a  given  range  has  been 
used  3  or  4  years. 

Few  Parasites 

Apparently,  neither  round  worms 
nor  tape  worms  cause  much  trouble, 
but  I  can’t  see  why  not.  On  the  Christie 
Poultry  Farm  at  Kingston,  I  saw  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  cockerels  leading  an  un¬ 
trammeled  existence  in  the  woods  with 
no  houses  or  shelters.  Everyone  vac¬ 
cinates  his  growing  pullets  against 
fowl  pox,  bronchitis  and  laryngo  and, 
another  season,  Newcastle  vaccination 
will  be  added. 

Considerable  time  is  spent  on  selec¬ 
tion  to  improve  color  in  both  plumage 
and  egg  shells,  something  that  Leghorn 
men  may  ,be  thankful  they  can  prac¬ 
tically  forget  with  their  white  plumage 
and  shells.  Size  of  business  runs  very 
much  larger  than  in  New  York  State. 
Frequently,  one  man  owns  two  or  more 
large  farms.  On  several  farms  there  is 
hatching  capacity  for  500,000  eggs  or 
more — well  over  a  million  egg  capacity 
on  the  largest  plant. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
each  place  I  visited,  discretion  and 
lack  of  space  suggest  that  I  merely 
list  the  places:  Christie  Poultry  Farm, 
George  Gove,  Hubbard  Farms,  Melvin 
Moul,  Nedlar  Farms,  Nichols  Poultry 
Farm,  Twitchcli  Poultry  Farm.  Mr. 
Gove  has  one  of  the  outstanding  flocks 
of  Barred  Rocks  in  the  East.  All  the 
other  plants  have  New  Hampshires 
and,  in  addition,  some  have  a  few 
Barred  or  Whi&e  Rocks. 


IF  YOU  SPECIALIZE  IN  EGGS 

KERR’S 

EGG-BRED  CHICKS 


Start  with  Kerr’s  Chicks 
from  proven  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  strains.  Share  in 
the  benefits  of  our  breed¬ 
ing  and  proving  program. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  (Strain-crossed) 

from  cross  of  two  unrelated  White  Leghorn 
strains.  Excellent  livability.  Very  high  egg 
production.  Large  white  eggs. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

from  one  of  New  England’s  leading  strains. 
100%  pure.  Sires  from  225-300  egg  R.O.P. 
dams.  Very  large  brown  eggs. 

SEX-LINKED  CROSS  CHICKS  (Crossbreds) 

Kerr’s  famous  black  pullet  chicks.  Cross  of 
high  production  Red-Rocks.  High  speed 
layers.  High  feed  efficiency.  Hybrid  vigor. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  Kerr’s  Egg-Bred  Chicks 

Describes  boost  in  vigor,  egg  production 
obtained  from  proven  crosses  high  egg 
strains.  Tells,  also,  about  Kerr’s  Dual- 
Purpose  chicks.  And  Kerr’s  new  Broad- 
breasted  broiler  chicks.  Circular  is  free. 
Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  it. 

We  welcome  your  inquiry.  Write  us  today. 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


Babcock’s  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  ail-time  world’s 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of.S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
last  year.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 


highest* 
leghorn 
PEN 
in  1947 


Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 

I  are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
v*  I.  and  Cross  breds. 


£?c  k 


-feisFer'tfSfo  LIVE-PAY 
J~  -  CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL 

METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  Cat.  or  order  trom  ad.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER'S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 

White  Leghorns  _ $12  00 

SUPER  MATED  WH.  LEG. 
liar,  or  White 


TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 


$22.00  $5.00 


13.00 

24.00 

5.00 

15.00 

22.00 

15.00 

18.00 

24.00 

18.00 

...... 

18.00 

24.00 

18.00 

AAA  Rock  Hamp.  Cross  _ 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .. 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$11.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HAAV  your  chick  and  poult  order 
DUUIV  now  for  SPRING  DELIVERY. 
Chicks  and  Poults  available  January  1st  on. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

R.  No.  1,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

AU  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  Blood-Tested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  FREE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Postpaid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . . $18.00  $24.00  $  8.00 

Barred.  White  &  Buff  Rocks _  18.00  20.00  20.00 

Direct  New  Harnps.,  Rock-Reds _  20.00  22.00  22.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  '95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


rugged  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens  mated 
with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year  breeding 
Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  caeli  week.  Straight 
Run  Chicks,  Pits.  &  Ckls.  Send  for  free  Cat.  Low  Prices. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  PICH  FIELD,  PA. 


CTADTED  mif  If  S  4  to  8  weeks.  Reds.  Whits 
4 1  “ n  I  EM  %.r8IWtV9.  Leghorns,  Anconas. 

FAIRYIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Paul  S.  Pellman. 
Owner,  Richfield,  Penna. 


TURKEYS —  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  improved 
White  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Price* 
Write:  KUNE'S  TURKEY  PLANT 

Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 
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SPEED:  The  NEW  HOLLAND  MA¬ 
CHINE  COMPANY,  New  Holland,  Pa., 
has  announced  a  new  side  delivery 
rake  which  they  say  "is  designed 
from  the  ground  up  for  power  take¬ 
off  raking  and  tedding  at  top  trac¬ 
tor  speeds." 

MORE  POWER:  general 

ELECTRIC  at  Schenectady,  5,  New 
York,  has  a  new  catalog  in  their 
series  called  “More  Power  to  the 
American  Farmer.”  It  is  yours  for 
a  postcard  sent  to  the  above  ad¬ 
dress.  Ask  for  Bulletin  GEA-5074.  It 
covers  barn  hay  curing,  farm  weld¬ 
ing,  farm  water  supply  and  farm 
wiring. 


COCCIDIOSIS:  A  new  remedy  for 

cecal  coccidiosis  of  chicks  has  been 
developed  at  Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Inc.  of  Ashland,  Ohio.  It  is  called 
nitrofurazone  and  is  made  from 
oat  hulls,  corn  cobs  and  other  farm 
wastes. 

HYBRID  CHICKS:  The  DeKALB 
AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
whose  specialty  has  been  seed  corn, 
has  been  spending  money  and  scien¬ 
tific  effort  on  the  production  of  hy¬ 
brid  baby  chicks.  They  have  been 
working  on  it  for  several  years  but 
it  will  be  two  or  three  years  more 
before  chicks  will  be  generally 
available  commercially.  Last  year 
they  released,  through  their  hybrid 
corn  dealers,  approximately  150,000 
chicks  purely  on  an  experimental 
basis.  The  procedure  in  producing 
hybrid  chicks  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  producing  hybrid  corn,  the 
chicks  resulting  from  the  mating  of 
two  or  more  inbred  lines  of  poul¬ 
try. 

2,4-D  IN  WINTER:  The  dow 

CHEMICAL  COMPANY  of  Midland, 
Michigan,  is  much  interested  in 
trials  of  winter  spraying  of  stumps 
to  prevent  new  growth.  During  the 
past  three  winters  at  East  Lansing. 
Michigan,  Estrom  44  containing 
2,4-D  gave  as  good  results  when 
sprayed  on  stumps  in  near  zero 
weather  as  on  stumps  sprayed  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer. 

SEEDER:  The  farm  feeder 

COMPANY  of  Cambridge  City, 
Indiana,  announces  an  electric 
broadcast  seeder  to  be  attached  to 
the  rear  of  the  tractor.  The  motor 
which  operates  the  seeder  is  hooked 
to  the  tractor  battery.  It  also  can 
be  used  on  a  truck  or  automobile 

GEESE:  "Successful  Goose  Raising" 
is  the  title  of  a  98-page  booklet. 
It  is  written  by  Lewis  Glazer  of 
the  YANKEE  GOOSE  FARM,  Box  23, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  $1.00. 


A  regular  clipping  of  the  udder  and 
hind  quarters  of  cews  helps  to  pro¬ 
duce  clean  milk.  The  clipper  shown 
here  is  made  by  the  SUNBEAM 
CORPORATION,  Chicago  SO,  III. 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 
Out  of 


FOUR  YEARS  ago  Mrs.  Lois  Finkler, 
of  the  Tully,  N.  Y.,  locker  plant, 
wrapped  a  turkey  in  aluminum  foil  and 
froze  it  as  an  experiment.  It  worked  so 
well  and  looked  so  festive  to  boot  that 
when  Christmas  time  came,  Lois  tied 
a  red  ribbon  around  the  middle  of  the 
foil-wrapped  turkey,  packed  it  in  dry 
ice  and  mailed  it  as  a  gift  to  a  New 
York  City  relative. 

Since  then  this  enterprising  locker 
plant  operator  has  developed  a  thriving 
frozen  turkey  Christmas  trade,  and 
farm  housewives,  too,  have  taken  up 
the  idea.  Compared  to  the  hours  spent 
searching  the  stores  for  just  the  right 
gift  for  Aunt  Mary  in  Buffalo,  the  pre¬ 


paration  and  freezing  of  a  nice  plump 
roaster,  home-raised,  is  a  cinch! 

Wrap  it  in  aluminum  foil  made  for 
freezer  use,  pop  it  into  the  freezer  and 
forget  about  it  until  mailing  time.  If 
the  package  has  far  to  travel,  dry  ice 
can  be  used  for  packing.  If  it  is  going 
to  be  en  route  but  a  short  time,  a  good 
packing  of  newspaper  strips  will  do  the 
trick.  It  helps  to  put  the  paper  in  the 
freezer  to  chill  it  before  wrapping. 

Ruth  MacMillan  of  Inlet  Valley  near 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  pictured  above,  is  gift¬ 
wrapping  some  roasters.  She  advises 
using  water-proof  or  outdoor  ribbon, 
otherwise  it  will  absorb  moisture  as  the 
fowl  thaws. — Emilie  Towner. 


RURAL  RADIO  NETWORK 
ADDS  TWO  EM  STATIONS 

T  TWO  o’clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  December  12  the  Rural  Radio 
Network  of  FM  stations  broadcast  a 
special  program  welcoming  its  two 
latest  affiliates,  stations  WFHA  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  WACE-FM  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  serving  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley.  As  part  of  that  special 
broadcast  the  network  presented  a 
brief  comment  by  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Charles  F.  Brannan,  who  called 
the  event  “a  sign  of  the  times”  and 
said,  in  part: 

“More  than  ever  before,  farmers  are 
undertaking  on  their  own  behalf  serv¬ 
ices  they  consider  vital — or  important 
— or  useful.  Usually  these  have  been 
services  farmers  have  lacked.  But 
sometimes  they  are  services  that  farm¬ 
ers  find  they  can  better  provide  for 
themselves. 

“For  farmers  are  eager  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  And  when  they  get  the  facts 
they  know  how  to  use  them.  Thus  a 
record  of  notable  progress  stands  to 
the  credit  of  American  farmers.  This 
progress  has  gone  forward  at  an  ever- 
swifter  pace  and  many  of  the  most 
significant  strides  have  come  within 
the  last  fifteen  years.” 

Among  these  Mr.  Brannan  listed  the 
great  farm  organizations,  the  coopera¬ 
tives,  the  rural  electrification  lines,  the 
principles  of  conservation,  research, 
science  and  mechanization,  and  the 
“new  economic  programs  that  have 
helped  farmers  to  safeguard  their  prog¬ 
ress  in  production  and  in  marketing.” 

“These  are  all  signs  of  the  times,” 
continued  Secretary  Brannan,  “signs 
that  farmers  are  still  forging  ahead. 
The  Rural  Radio  Network  is  the  same 
kind  of  evidence.  Here  farmers  are 
bringing  their  own  radio  programs  to 
their  own  homes  over  their  own  FM 
network  —  news,  information,  religion, 
education,  technical  farm  advice,  enter¬ 
tainment.  Here  is  a  new  achievement  in 
cooperation. 

“Evidence  that  this  experiment  has 
been  successful  exists  in  the  fact  that 
two  new  stations  join  the  network  to¬ 


day.  The  growth  of  Rural  Radio  Net¬ 
work  is  an  accomplishment  that  de¬ 
serves  credit  and  congratulations.” 

The  two  new  stations  serve  a  major 
portion  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  area, 
including  Western  Massachusetts  and 
most  of  Connecticut. 

—  A. A.  — 

OLD  CHRISTMASES 
AND  NEW  ONES 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

In  that  realistic  setting  it  ought  not 
to  be  too  difficult  for  an  old  farmer 
whose  heart  is  filled  with  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  Christmas  and  the  recollections 
of  his  own  childhood  to  see  the  manger 
glow  again — even  in  his  own  barn — 
not  with  the  feeble  flame  of  the  lantern 
but  with  the  radiance  of  the  light  of 
the  world. 

And  there  are  other  compensations  in 
having  to  milk  and  do  chores  on  365 
days  of  the  year.  For  then  he  can’t 
miss  the  particular  one  on  which,  when 
he  leaves  the  barn  to  the  recessional  of 
crunching  oats  and  munching'  clover 
hay,  to  break  his  way  back  through  the 
snow  to  the  warmth  of  the  kitchen,  the 
dawn  of  Christmas  will  be  breaking 
through  the  hills.  Then  the  morning 
stars  will  be  singing  together  and  any¬ 
body  with  Christmas  in  his  heart  will 
be  able  to  see  the  same  star  that  the 
shepherds  saw  and  which  went  before 
them  until  it  came  and  stood  over  the 
place  where  the  young  child  lay. 

That’s  enough!  After  that  little 
moment,  you’ve  your  memories  of  old 
Christmases — all  by  yourself  in  the 
barn  and  coming  back.  From  then  on 
the  day  belongs  to  the  children  and 
you’d  better  give  it  all  to  them  cheer¬ 
fully,  first  with  the  stockings  and  the 
lighted  tree  and  later  on  with  carving 
the  turkey  and  filling  the  plates.  You 
won’t  have  anything  else  to  do  until 
milking  time  comes  ’round  again,  out¬ 
side  of  chicken  chores  and  bringing  in 
the  eggs. 

—  A.  A.  — 

HYDRATED  LIME  added  to  poultry 
house  litter  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
pound  to  a  bird  will  help  to  keep  litter 
dry. 


set  new 
all-time  high 
egg  record 
for  breed! 


Highest  egg-laying  record  ever 
made  by  a  New  Hampshire  pen  in 
any  contest  was  set  by  Hubbard 
Farms’  pen,  at  1948  Western  New 
York  Contest  just  ended.  Hubbard’s 
pen  produced  3,715  eggs  for  3,980 
points-averaging  285  eggs  and  306 
points  per  bird.  High  Hubbard  hen 
laid  332  eggs.  Among  all  breeds  — 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  ranked 
second  in  the  United  States  —  only 
5  points  below  top  pen. 


21  years  of  pedigree-breeding  and 
8  -  Point  Balanced  -  Breeding  Pro¬ 
gram  give  Hubbard  strain  out¬ 
standing  ability  to  produce  eggs, 
and  quick  meat— without  sacrificing 
other  money-making  qualities.  Get 
this  high-producing  strain— direct 
from  the  breeding  source!  30-day 
satisfaction  guarantee.  Sexed  and 
cross-bred  chicks  available.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean. 


Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  l 


HUBBARD  Farms 


Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery ,  Lancaster,  Pa, 
Telephone:  Walpole  78 


CHAP**" 

^^arMSC  hicks 


CHAPMAN  FARMS  CHICKS  are  back¬ 
ed  by  breeding  that  assures  high  liva¬ 
bility,  fast  even  growth  and  feathering, 
quality  meat  and  heavy  persistent  production 
of  large  eggs.  All  breeders  on  our  own  farms 
N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED-ROCK  ISex-LINKED)  CROSSES 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  and  farmers  have 
had  success  with  Chapman  Chicks.  Order 
ours  early!  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 


CHAPMAN  (ARMS 


238  WARREN  ST. 


GLENS  FALLS, 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 

The  new  wonder  animals  from 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  for 
big,  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST,,  MOBILE,  ALA. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

A  strong,  form  fitting, 
washable  support.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps 
up  In  front  Adjustable 
leg  strap.  Soft,  flat 
groin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation 
support.  For  men  or  women.  Mall  orders  glvm 
measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen-, 
Speclfy  right  or  left  side  or  double. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO, 

308  E.  12th  Dept.  AA-12  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 


(694)  18 
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»  )  BY  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


HE  “EXTRA  TOUCH”— a  bit 
of  novelty  —  makes  the 
Christmas  festivities  some¬ 
thing  to  remember.  Food 
colorings,  colored  sugars 
and  cake  decorations  are  not  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  yet  they  give  such  a  lift  to  the 
plain  recipes.  These  cookie  recipes— 
except  the  first  and  third — -are  simple 
enough  for  children  to  make;  so  why 
not  get  the  supplies  in  and  let  them  en¬ 
joy  cooking  while  school  is  out  ? 

CRISP  SUGAR  COOKIES 

'/2  cup  butter  4  teaspoons  baking 

I'A  cups  sugar  powder 

I  egg  %  teaspoon  salt 

VA  cups  sifted  all-purpose  (4  cup  milk 
flour 

Cream  butter,  add  sugar  gradually 
and  cream  well.  Add  egg  and  beat  until 
fluffy.  Sift  dry  ingredients  together; 
add  to  butter  mixture  alternately  with 
the  milk,  mixing  well  after  each  addi¬ 
tion.  Chill  dough  in  refrigerator  so  it 
will  roll  easily.  Roll  to  %  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  cut  into  desired  shapes,  stars, 
boots,  Christmas  trees,  etc.  Place  on 
greased  cookie  sheet  and  sprinkle  with 
Flakes  and  Sugar  mixture.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven  (400  degrees  F.)  8  to  10  min¬ 
utes  or  until  browned  lightly. 

(FLAKES  AND  SUGAR  MIXTURE  is 
made  by  crushing  1  cup  of  rice  flakes 
very  finely  with  a  rolling  pin,  and  com¬ 
bining  with  Vi  cup  sugar.  A  few  drops  of 
vegetable  coloring  may  be  added  to  sugar 
to  tint  desired  color.) 

The  dough  may  be  divided  into  two 
lots;  color  one  lot  with  food  coloring 
or  add  two  squares  of  melted  chocolate 


to  it.  Roll  the  two  lots  in  thin  slices; 
place  the  colored  sheet  on  top  of  the 
plain  after  moistening  with  milk.  Mois¬ 
ten  the  top  with  milk  and  roll  in  a  firm 
roll  about  IV2  inches  in  diameter.  Wrap 
in  oiled  paper,  store  in  refrigerator; 
slice  in  thin  slices  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  (400  degrees  F.).  This  makes  pin- 
wheels. 

If  you  want  to  decorate  the  cookies 
with  icing  instead  of  the  Flakes  and 
Sugar  mixture,  a  simple  one  is  made  of 

1  cup  of  confectioners  sugar  with  just 
enough  water  added,  about  1  table¬ 
spoonful,  to  make  it  spread  or  go 
through  the  pastry  tube.  Colored  sugars 
or  silver  candies  may  be  sprinkled  over 
the  icing. 

CHOCOLATE  TING-A-LINGS 

8  oz.  semi-sweet  chocolate  ter-sweet  chocolate 
OR  3  oz.  semi-sweet  4  cups  corn  flakes, 
chocolate  and  3  oz.  bit- 

Melt  chocolate  over  hot  water.  Pour 
over  cornflakes.  Toss  lightly  and  drop 
by  spoonfuls  onto  oiled  paper  to  cool. 
Makes  24  cookies. 

MINCEMEAT  BARS 

2  cups  roiled  oats  I  cup  butter 

1%  cups  all-purpose  flour  l'/2  cups  prepared  mince- 
'/2  teaspoon  soda  meat 

I  cup  brown  sugar  (packed) 

Put  rolled  oats  through  coarse  food 
chopper  to  measure  2  cups.  Add  the 
flour,  soda  and  sugar;  mix  thoroughly. 
Cut  in  fat  until  mixture  is  crumbly. 
Divide  into  2  parts.  Press  y2  firmly  in 
bottom  of  oiled  baking  pan  (about  7% 
xll).  Spread  mincemeat,  prepared  as 
for  pie  filling,  over  the  dough  mixture, 
then  add  the  rest  of  the  dough  and 


pack  with  hand  or  spoon.  Bake  in  350 
degree  oven  40  minutes.  Cool  thorough¬ 
ly  and  cut  into  14  or  16  strips  or  bars. 

STAR  MACAROONS 

Several  slices  bread  I  inch  I  cup  moist  shredded 
thick  cocoanut 

I  can  sweetened  condensed  ‘A  teaspoon  almond  flavor- 
milk  ing 

Cut  bread  about  1  inch  thick.  Cut 
into  strips  or  star  shapes  with  cookie 
cutter.  Dip  pieces  of  bread  in  condensed 
milk  which  has  the  almond  flavoring; 
added  to  it.  Roll  in  cocoanut  (slightly 
chopped).  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350 
degrees  F.),  watching  carefully  until 
they  are  golden  brown. 

DATE  DIPS 

6  tablespoons  butter  I  teaspoon  baking  powder 

(4  cup  sugar  '/2  teaspoon  salt 

I  egg  'A  cup  heavy  cream 

I  cup  flour  '/2  teaspoon  vanilla 

3  cups  pitted  dates 

Cream  butter,  add  sugar  gradually, 
cream  thoroughly.  Add  egg  and  beat 
veil.  Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder 
md  salt  and  add  to  first  mixture  alter¬ 


nately  with  the  cream.  Add  vanilla. 
Dip  dates,  one  by  one,  in  the  batter  and 
place  on  a  buttered, cookie  sheet.  Bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (375  degrees 
F.)  for  about  10  to  12  minutes.  Remove 
from  pan  immediately.  Makes  about 
100  cookies. 

Easy  to  make  and  easier  to  digest 
than  heavily  rich  sweets,  these  candies 
also  go  on  the  list  of  desirables  for 
holiday  entertaining: 

HOLIDAY  CANDLE  BALLS 

4  packages  puffed  wheat  2  lbs.  sugar 
I  lb.  4  oz.  candied  cher-  3  cups  water 
ries,  coarsely  cut  4(4  teaspoons  salt 

3  ctTps  light  corn  sirup  6  oz.  butter 

Turn  puffed  wheat  into  shallow  pan. 
Place  in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees 
F.)  for  3-5  minutes.  Remove  to  large 
mixing  bowl.  Add  red  or  green  candied 
cherries,  mixing  until  evenly  distribu¬ 
ted.  Combine  corn  sirup,  sugar,  water 
and  salt  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Cook 
to  234  degrees  or  to  soft  ball  stage. 

( Continued  on  Page  21) 


Christmas  entertaining  is  easy  if  you  have  on  hand  some  fancy  cookies,  candies 
wrapped  in  gay  cellophane,  and  the  makings  of  a  good  hot  drink  ready  to  use. 


|  LAN  to  have  your  holiday  party 
about  a  week  before  Christmas 
before  everyone  gets  so  socially 
involved.  It’s  an  ideal  time  to 
entertain,  for  your  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions  will  all  be  up  and  they  may  be 
very  effective  without  too  much  work 
involved.  Evergreen  sprays,  wreaths, 
bells,  stars  and  dozens  of  red  and  green 
candles  put  one  into  the  holiday  spirit 
as  does  nothing  else,  unless  it  might  be 
a  good  heavy  snowfall! 


For  this  party  send  out  invitations 
written  with  red  ink  on  green  card¬ 
board  Christmas  trees  (which  you  may 
cut  yourself).  Address  the  envelopes 
with  red  ink  and  instead  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  three-cent  stamp,  use  three  one- 
cent  ones  to  carry  out  the  color  scheme. 
They  may  read  like  this : 


The  gayest  time  of  all  the  year 
Is  with  us  as  you  know, 

So  join  us  next  .  night 

And  Christmas  spirit  show! 
(Date)  (Place)  (Time) 


Here  are  games  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  helpful  in  keeping  the 
guests  well  entertained : 

1.  Name  me:  This  is  a  good  one,  as 
it  may  be  begun  before  all  the  guests 
have  arrived  and  is  an  excellent  mixer 
in  case  everyone  doesn’t  know  every¬ 
one  else.  Prepare  as  many  slips  of 
paper  as  there  are  guests  and  on  each 
write  the  name  of  a  famous  person, 


CHRISTMAS  PARTY 


Bif  UU»Y  price;  wekk  s 


either  living  or  dead,  real  or  ficticious. 
As  each  guest  arrives,  pin  a  paper  on 
his  back  with  a  name  on  it,  telling 
him  to  find  out  who  he  is  by  asking 
leading  questions  of  the  others,  as : 
“Am  I  a  man  “Living  or 

dead?”  “Am  I  an  America? 

2.  Jingle  belli*  Each  player  is  give? 
a  list  of  six  paiys  of  rhyming  words  as : 
December,  ren*?iiber;  Year,  cheer,  etc. 
During  a  specAed  time,  each  writes  a 
jingle  appropma\  to  the  time  of  year 
and  using  tae  wVds  he  has  drawn. 
(All  will  be  JlifferenL)  When  finished, 
they  will  be#  collectec^and  read  aloud 
(poets  unk|own  in  eaolh  case)  and  a 
vote  will  hi  taken  as  t(^he  best  one. 

3.  Christmas  telegramsV  Pass  out 
sheets  of  ®aper  and  penciliVto  guests 
who,  in  aistated  time,  must  ^fite  tele¬ 
grams  usJt|githe  letters  in  Chfltetmas,. 
and  in  thatoftlfci^^freal  tel^ki 
blanks  are  used,  it  wmH^n^aipre  at¬ 
mosphere  to  the  game. 

4.  A  Christmas  Acrostic:  On  back  of 
paper  used  for  the  above,  have  guests 
write  Santa  Claus,  putting  each  letter 
under  the  other,  down  the  paper  ver¬ 
tically.  Directly  opposite  these  letters, 


have  them  start  at  bottom  line  and 
write  the  same  words,  putting  the  let¬ 
ters  opposite  the  ones  on  other  side. 
SANTA  will  have  S  opposite  A,  A  op¬ 
posite  T,  etc.  Allow  fifteen  minutes  for 
each  guest  to  make  four-letter  words 
by  filling  in  two  other  letters  in  each 
of  letters.  For  instance,  the  first 
one  mi^ftW^SACA. 

Serve  lightfSft^sljments  from  a 
buffet  table.  On  it  use  "a  red  crepe- 
paper  cloth  or  an  old  while  table  cloth 
or  sheet  dyed.  Use  soap  ewe  and  follow 
accurately  the  directions#  on  the  box. 
As  a  centerpiece,  nssJ  small  ever¬ 
green  tree  in  a  jai^^vef  ed  with  green 
crepe-paper.  the  j 

with  lights^md  ornar 
red  Ughim!  candles  at) 
lov^^ndlesticks  and  j 
le  green  crepe  pap^ 
should  be  a  dark  gre^ 
of  the  tree.  Have 
mpkins,  silver,  anc 


tree  decorated 
(fents,  with  tall 
either  side.  Use 
lake  a  frill  of 
for  them.  This 
about  the  color 
|ark  green  paper 
food  within  easy 


resef^i^mests  wl*>  will  serve  them¬ 
selves.  Sen^^^j^ijly  thin  crackers,  a 
cheese  spread,  Christmas  cookies,  cof¬ 
fee,  tomato  juice. 

A  very  good  cheese  spread  may  be 


made  by  blending  cream  cheese  with 
horseradish  and  onion  (or  garlic)  to 
taste  and  thinning  to  spreading  con¬ 
sistency,  then  adding  finely  cut  stuffed 
olives.  This  will  be  in  a  large  bowl. 
Near  it  place  small  plates  and  indi¬ 
vidual  butter  knives  so  that  each  one 
may  serve  himself.  Coffee  may  be  at 
one  end  of  the  table  and  a  pitcher  of 
tomato  juice  at  the  other.  The  Christ¬ 
mas  cookies  may  be  round  or  cut  in 
fancy  Christmas  shapes  as  bells,  stars, 
trees,  etc.,  and  decorated  with  red 
and  green  sugar,  if  you  wish. 

It’s  fun  planning  to  have  a  small  gift 
for  each  guest  and  here  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  way  of  presenting  them.  Have 
everyone  stand  in  a  circle.  The  gifts, 
all  in  attractive  holiday  wrappings,  are 
passed  from  one  person  to  the  next 
while  the  music  is  being  played  (this 
may  be  a  piano  or  record,  whatever  is 
available).  When  the  music  stops,  each 
guest  keeps  the  package  he  has  at  the 
moment.  There  will  be  plenty  of  laugh¬ 
ter  and  trading  of  gifts  when  gifts  are 
unwrapped,  so  don’t  be  offended!  All 
sorts  of  interesting  and  inexpensive 
things  may  be  picked  up  at  dime  stores 
for  these  gifts  —  some  useful,  others 
amusing. 

A  fitting  ending  to  any  Christmas 
party  is  a  songfest  of  Christmas  songs, 
of  course  including  “Silent  Night,” 
“White  Christmas,”  and  any  familiar 
Christmas  carols. 
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This  Happy  Season 

LOVE  CHRISTMAS;  it  is  such 
a  happy  season.  How  delight¬ 
ful  it  would  be  if  we  could 
keep  its  magic  after  the  great 
day  is  over.  As  a  child,  I  had 
a  lost,  let-down  feeling  when  the  needles 
of  our  lovely  Christmas  tree  began  to 
fall  and  it  had  to  be  destroyed.  Next 
Christmas  and  its  joys  seemed  so  very 
far  away. 

When  we  think  back,  we  are  apt  to 
find  that  our  most  cherished  Christmas 
memories  are  of  some  loving  kindness 
or  thoughtfulness,  rather  than  of  os¬ 
tentatious  gifts.  I  remember  my  moth¬ 
er  painstakingly  making  and  dressing 
a  life-size  baby  doll  for  my  little  sis¬ 
ter  .  .  .  Father  making  a  sled  for  my 
brother,  working  on  it  evenings  after 
my  brother  was  in  bed  so  that  it 
might  be  a  surprise  .  .  .  My  mother,  in 
spite  of  waking  with  a  blinding  sick 
headache,  enthusiastically  admiring  our 
gifts  in  the  gray  dawn  of  a  Christmas 
morning  ...  A  Christmas  note  from 
my  small  daughter  saying,  “Dear 


Mother:  I  will  do  the  dusting"  (a  task 
we  both  heartily  dislike). 

On  a  Christmas  in  one  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  years,  when  cash  was  scarce  at 
times  and  any  funds  in  the  bank  were 
to  be  taken  out  only  in  case  of  dire 
necessity,  my  husband  gave  me  a  pair 
of  silk  stockings.  To  buy  them,  I  found 
he  had  sold  some  of  the  grain  he  had 
saved  for  seeding  in  the  spring. 

At  Christmas  we  give  not  only  to 
our  family  and  friends  but  reach  out 
to  the  lonely,  sick,  aged,  needy  people 
we  know.  We  send  cards  to  revive  the 
friendship  of  people  we  haven’t  seen 
in  years.  We  are  free  from  fault-find¬ 
ing  and  t&lerant  of  everyone’s  mistakes. 
And  have  you  ever  noticed  we  seldom 
hear  gossip  at  Christmas  time?  We  are 
friendly,  understanding,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  we  express  that  feeling  in 
loving  thoughtfulness  and  kindness  to 
others. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if  this  year 
we  tried  to  spread  that  Christmas 
good-will  throughout  the  whole  year? 
Then  we  would  know  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  Christmas. 


No.  2536.  Slenderizing  dress  with  a 
five  gore  skirt  and  nipped-in  waist. 
Twin  pockets  round  out  the  hipline. 
Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size  36,  3 %  yards 
35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2169.  Braid-bound  panel  front 
apron  with  a  basque  bodice  will  button 
you  in  snugly  at  the  waistline.  One 
size,  1  yard  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2817.  Smart  shawl-collared  two- 
piece  dress  has  front  and  back  pleats 
for  new  low  fullness.  Partial  to  a  size¬ 
able  figure.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size 
36,  4%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2312.  Wicket-yoke  dress  with 
freedom-giving  pleats  has  a  midriff 


pantie  pattern  included.  Sizes  6  mos., 
1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2  dress,  1%  yards  35- 
inch;  panties,  y2  yard  35-inch. 

No.  2583.  Panel  front  tab-yoke  dress 
with  fan  flare  pleats  to  give  needed 
freedom  can  have  panties  to  match. 
Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  4,  dress,  2  yards 
35-inch;  panties,  %  yard  35-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents  for 
our  Winter  Fashion  Book  with  over  175 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 
1ST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  PECAN  CHIFFON  CAKE 

A  New  Melt-in-the-mouth  Dessert 


1  cup  sifted  Gold 
Medal  flour 
(don’t  pack) 

%  cup  sugar 
1 V2  tsps.  Davis 
Double-Acting 
Baking  Powder 
%  teaspoon  salt 
%  cup  brown  sugar 
(firmly  packed) 
14  cup  salad  oil, 
such  as  Wesson 
or  Mazola 


3  unbeaten 
egg  yolks 
%  cup  water 
1  tsp.  maple 
flavor 
y2  cup  egg 
whites 
(about  4) 

14  tsp.  cream 
of  tartar 
y2  cup  finely 
chopped  nuts 


Sift  together  flour,  sugar,  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  salt.  (Important— don’t  risk 
failure... be  sure  to  use  Davis  Double- 
Acting  Baking  Powder.)  Mix  in  brown 
sugar.  Make  a  well  and  add  in  order 
salad  oil,  egg  yolks,  water  and  maple 
flavor.  Beat  with  spoon  until  smooth. 
Place  egg  whites  and  cream  of  tartar 
in  mixing  bowl.  Whip  until  whites 
form  extra-stiff  peaks.  Do  not  under- 
beat!  Pour  egg  yolk  mixture  gradually 
over  egg  whites,  gently  folding  with 
rubber  scraper  just  until  blended.  Do 
not  stir.  Fold  in  nuts.  Pour  into  un¬ 
greased  loaf  pan.  (5x10x3)  Bake  50  to 
55  minutes  in  slow  moderate  oven  pre- 


IT  NEVER  LETS  YOU  DOWN  ..  . 


heated  to  325  degrees  F.  or  until  top 
springs  back  when  lightly  touched. 
Turn  pan  upside  down,  resting  edges 
on  2  other  pans  and  let  hang  until 
cold.  Loosen  with  spatula  and  remove 
from  pan.  8  to  10  servings.  Browned 
Icing.  Melt  slowly  until  lightly 
browned  %  cup  butter.  Blend  with  2 
cups  sifted  confectioners’  sugar,  2  ta¬ 
blespoons  cream,  1  teaspoon  cooking 
oil,  iy2  teaspoons  vanilla.  Stir  in  1 
tablespoon  hot  water;  stir  to  smooth 
spreading  consistency.  Ice  top  and 
sides  of  cake  and  decorate  with  pecan 
halves ! 

You’ll  always  find  your  baking  is 
uniformly  successful  when  you  use 
Davis.  Get  a  can  of  Davis  Double-Act¬ 
ing  Baking  Powder  today. 


DAVIS 

Double-Acting 

BAKING 

POWDER 

wSEm 

Festive— and  prize¬ 
winning,  because 
made  with  Colonial, 
the  real  old-fash¬ 
ioned  molasses.  Ex¬ 
tra  rich  in  flavor, 
body  and  color. 
FREE  32 -page  rec¬ 
ipe  booklet.  Write 
Colonial  Molasses 
Co.,  96  Forrest  St., 
Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
FEEDING  MOLASSES 

A  top  quality  product  for  4-footed 
creatures.  In  tanks  and  drums.  Aslg 
your  dealer  or  write  Colonial. 
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Sett 

0  This  historic  modern  city  of  14,000 
Come  and  see  for  yourself  why  we  LIVI 
LONGER  for  LESS. Swim, fish,  golf— loal 

WHERE  DeSOTO  LANDED  IN 
New  accommodations  are  available 
reservations  are  suggested.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  new  booklet  illustrated  in 
4-color  photography  for  YOU. 

For  your  FREE  copy  of 
(3kT  “Better  Living”  write — 

W.  A.  MANNING,  Sec. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

invites  you. 

E  BETTER, 
in  the  sun. 
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ACT 

PLAYS  • 

Ideal  for  Grange  and 
Other  Gatherings 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
OH,  DOCTOR! 

WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

TO  ORDER  plays,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents 
per  copy  for  plays  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order,  or  check.  Add 
3c  for  complete  list  of  plays. 
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SYNOPSIS 

In  the  year  1808,  among  the  settlers  in 
the  fertile  lands  in  central  New  York 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams.  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter’s  sister,  are  in 
love  with  Jim  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
forget  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of  pique  with 
Jim  marries  Henry  Kingman.  Gradually, 
however,  Jim  is  drawn  more  and  more  to 
Hannah,  and  they  are  married  Christmas 
Eve. 

During  the  three  years  following  the 
coming  of  the  Williams  and  Van  Schaick 
families  to  the  Genesee  Country,  death 
strikes  three  times,  taking  first  Peter’s 
wife  and  son,  and  then  Nate  Williams. 
Asa  Williams,  who  carries  on  the  farm 
after  his  father’s  death,  is  in  love  -  with 
Martha  Ball,  but  she  finds  herself  unable 
to  choose  between  him  and  Charles  Car- 
son,  an  ambitious  young  lawyer  and  poli¬ 
tician.  The  year  1811  finds  the  country  on 
the  brink  of  war  with  Britain  and  un¬ 
friendly  Indians. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

HENRY  KINGMAN  had  been  spend¬ 
ing  the  evening,  as  he  frequently 
did,  roistering  in  Stimpson’s  Tavern. 
Only  a  few  of  the  worst  elements 
on  the  frontier  would  drink  with  King- 
man  or  associate  with  him,  for  he  was 
cordially  disliked  by  white  men  and 
Indians  alike.  Some  of  the  younger 
braves  even  hated  him,  for  although 
they  had  never  cared  particularly  for 
Little  Beard,  they  still  resented  his 
death  at  Kingman’s  hands  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  show  their  re¬ 
sentment. 

As  the  tension  between  the  Indians 
and  the  settlers  increased,  resentment 
toward  Kingman  was  shown  more  open¬ 
ly  than  usual  by  the  younger  braves. 
Well  aware  of  this  feeling,  Kingman  was 
a  little  more  careful,  when  sober,  about 
irritating  the  Indians  and  he  tried  to 
give  them  a  wide  berth.  But  on  this 
particular  night  in  1811,  just  before 
the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe 
reached  the  Genesee  country,  Kingman, 
half  drunk,  forgot  his  caution  and  went 
out  of  his  way  to  insult  a  group  of 
Indians  who  also  were  drinking  at 
Stimpson’s  Tavern. 

Late  in  the  evening  when  he  finally 
left  the  tavern,  it  was  pitch  dark  and 
had  begun  to  snow.  Polly,  waiting  for 
him  at  home,  did  not  feel  too  worried 
when  he  failed  to  arrive  at  his  usual 
late  hour,  for  it  wouldn’t  be  the  first 
time  he  had  stayed  out  all  night.  But 
when  he  didn’t  come  back  the  next 
morning,  she  became  anxious  and  was 
conscious  of  a  sense  of  impending  dis¬ 
aster,  intensified  by  her  constant  fear 
of  the  Indians.  She  knew  that  of  late 
her  fear  was  more  than  justified  as 
far  as  her  husband  was  concerned. 

She  got  breakfast  for  her  father  and 
three-year-old  Robert  as  usual.  For 
some  time  now,  her  father  had  been 
living  with  them,  and  after  breakfast 
she  took  care  of  the  morning  chores — 
nothing  unusual,  for  Polly  had  become 


a  good  farmer  and  had  succeeded  in 
training  her  ineffectual  dad  into  rend¬ 
ering  considerable  help.  But  while  she 
worked,  her  anxiety  mounted.  Finally, 
she  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Generally 
her  pride  and  her  fear  of  her  husband 
kept  her  from  yielding  to  her  instinc¬ 
tive  reliance  on  Jim  Miller  when 
trouble  threatened,  but  this  morning 
she  forgot  her  scruples  and  sent  her 
father  on  foot  to  get  Dr.  Jim.  After 
Stevens  left,  the  hours  dragged  and 
Polly  did  everything  she  could  to  pass 
the  time,  stopping  often  to  pace  the 
floor  or  to  go  outside  and  look  at 
the  overcast  sky  and  falling  snow. 

After  a  seemingly  interminable  time, 
she  saw  a  little  group  coming  up  the 
forest  trail- — Asa  astride  one  of  his  farm 
horses  and  Jim  leading  his  mare,  with 
Henry  Stevens  perched  on  top  of  it. 
Even  in  her  anxiety,  Polly  had  time  to 
think  of  how  like  Jim  it  was  to  walk 
and  let  her  father  ride. 

As  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  with 
little  Robert  peeping  shyly  around  her 
long,  voluminous  skirts,  Jim  thought 
what  a  picture  they  made,  and  he  was 
suddenly  aware  that  Polly  had  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  very  beautiful  woman. 
Time  and  trouble  had  served  only  to 
bring  out  her  basic  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  to  curb  her  temper.  The  out¬ 
door  work  with  the  animals  and  the 
crops  had  improved  her  health  and 
rounded  out  her  figure,  and  her  love 
for  her  little  son  had  brought  her  hap¬ 
piness  and  contentment  in  spite  of  the 
worry  and  shame  (.hat  her  husband 
caused  her. 

With  no  preliminary  greeting,  she 
said,  breathlessly : 

“Jim,  Henry  went  out  last  night  and 
he  hasn’t  come  back.” 

“What  of  it?”  said  Jim,  a  little  im¬ 
patiently.  “There’s  nothing  new  about 
that,  is  there?” 

“No — but,  Jim,  you  know  how  some 
of  the  Indians  are  lately,  and  they 
don’t  like  Henry.” 

Jim  thought,  “Who  does?”,  but  he 
refrained  from  saying  it. 

“Do  you  know  where  he  went  last 
night,  Polly?”  asked  Asa. 

“Not  for  sure,  but  I  know  that  he 
usually  goes  to  Stimpson’s  Tavern.” 

“That’s  where  he  went  all  right,” 
thought  Jim.  “Only  his  kind  go  there.” 

Then,  looking  at  Polly’s  strained  face, 
his  heart  softened.  After  all,  the  man 
was  her  husband,  and  who  knows  what 
is  in  a  woman’s  heart?  Brute  though 
Kingman  was,  she  had  lived  with  him 
and  maybe  learned  to  love  him.  Jim 
wondered  why  this  thought  seemed  to 
disturb  him,  and  to  cover  his  impa¬ 
tience  with  himself  and  the  situation, 
he  said  brusquely: 

“Well,  there’s  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  loitering  here.  Let’s  get  going.” 

Stuttering  as  usual,  Stevens  said: 

“Shall  I— shall  I—?” 

“No!”  said  Jim  emphatically,  but  not 
unkindly.  “You  stay  here  and  take  care 
of  Polly.” 

That  brought  a  smile  even  to  Polly’s 
face.  The  world  is  full  of  people  who 
are  bom  to  lean  on  someone  else,  and 
everyone  knew  that  Henry  Stevens  be¬ 
longed  in  that  category. 


Turning  their  horses  into  the  trail, 
Jim  and  Asa  rode  away,  Jim  looking 
straight  ahead  with  never  a  backward 
glance.  But  Asa  turned  to  wave  and 
was  filled  with  sympathy  for  the  for¬ 
lorn  young  woman  who  stood  in  the 
open  doorway,  her  son  clinging  to  her 
skirts.  Asa  remembered  the  time  on 
the  long  trail  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Genesee  country  when  Polly,  then  a 
wild,  hot-tempered  girl,  had  intrigued 
him  and  even  made  him  forget  Martha. 
Poor  Polly,  he  thought,  what  a  mess 
she  has  made  of  her  life!  It  ought  to 
be  a  relief  to  her  if  something  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  Kingman  —  something  good 
and  final.  But  maybe  she  cares  about 
him.  You  can’t  really  tell  about  women, 
thought  Asa. 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  get  his  old  farm 
horse  to  keep  up  with  Jim’s  fine  saddle 
mare,  for  Jim  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
But  soon  Asa’s  thoughts  returned  to 
Polly.  She  was  even  more  beautiful 
now,  he  reflected,  than  in  the  days 
when  he  had  thought  he  was  in  love 
with  her.  With  a  start  he  realized  that 
if  Kingman  should  be  dead,  there  would 
be  no  reason  why  he  could  not  try  to 
win  her. 

“Martha  wouldn’t  care,”  he  thought 
sadly.  “She’s  kept  me  dangling  now  for 
three  years,  and  probably  she’ll  finally 
marry  Carson  some  day  anyway.  I 
love  her  and  I  always  have,  even  when 
we  were  kids,  but  either  she  thinks 
she’s  too  good  for  me  or  else  there’s 
more  between  her  and  Carson  than  she 
admits.  Anyway,  I’m  tired  of  asking 
her  to  marry  me.  I’ve  got  some  pride.” 

.GAIN  he  urged  his  horse  forward  to 
catch  up  with  Jim,  and  then  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  Martha.  A  year 
ago,  with  the  help  of  Charles  Carson, 
she  had  secured  a  school  and  now  had 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
teachers  thereabouts. 

“She’s  proved  she  can  take  care  of 
herself,”  thought  Asa,  glumly.  “She’ll 
never  marry  me  now.  Mother,  bless 
her  heart,  keeps  inviting  Ruth  out  for 
a  visit,  hoping  I’ll  fall  in  love  with  her, 
as  long  as  Martha  won’t  make  up  her 
mind;  but  even  though  Ruth  is  sweet, 
I  can’t  get  Martha  out  of  my  blood. 
Maybe  I  ought  to  try  harder  to  forget 
her  and  take  Ruth  around  to  bees  and 
singing  school.” 

Then  he  laughed  ruefully  at  himself, 
knowing  that  if  he  did  take  Ruth 
places  it  would  only  be  to  make  Martha 
jealous. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  Stimp- 


HOLY  NIGHT 

By  Roberta  Symmes 

On  Christmas  Eve  a  country  church 
Would  always  seem  to  me 
A  place  the  little  Christ  Child 
Is  very  sure  to  be. 

The  friendly  little  doorstep. 

The  windows  all  alight. 

So  sweet  with  pine  and  peace  and  prayer. 
To  greet  the  Holy  Night. 

A  country  church  where  neighbors  meet 
With  friendly  warmth  and  cheer. 

Where  hand  grasps  hand  and  voices  ioin 
In  greeting  everywhere. 

For  when  our  hearts  are  meeting 
In  brotherhood — Oh,  then 
We  still  may  hear  the  angel  song 
Of  peace,  goodwill  to  men! 


son’s  Tavern.  Dismounting,  they  en¬ 
tered  and,  finding  Stimpson  there,  be¬ 
gan  questioning  him  about  Kingman. 

“Yes,”  said  Stimpson,  curtly,  “King- 
man  was  here,  shootin’  off  his  mouth  as 
usual.  There  were  some  Indians  here, 
too.  They  didn’t  like  it.  They  don’t 
like  Kingman.  Nobody  likes  Kingman.” 

“Was  he  drunk  when  he  left?”  asked 
Asa,  coldly. 

“Sure.  Drunk  when  he  came.  He’s 
always  drunk.” 

“Then  why  do  you  sell  him  rotten 
liquor?”  demanded  Jim. 

“Business,”  retorted  the  old  man, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

Jim’s  face  showed  the  disgust  he  felt. 

“What  time  did  Kingman  leave  here 
last  night?” 

“Dunno,  exactly.  I  can’t  play  Mamma 
to  all  of  the  toughs  that  come  in  here. 
Prob’ly  around  eleven  or  twelve.  The 
Injuns  left  ‘bout  the  same  time.” 

Jim  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  out 
of  the  tavern,  followed  by  Asa. 

“No  help  there,”  growled  Jim.  “Let’s 
go  back  the  way  we  came  and  see  if 
we  can  find  any  clues.” 

T HEY  mounted  again  and  rode  back 
on  the  trail  to  the  Kingman  cabin.  The 
steadily  falling  snow  had  already  ob¬ 
literated  their  tracks,  but  they  rode 
slowly,  examining  every  inch  of  the 
way.  When  they  had  gone  about  a 
mile,  Jim  suddenly  reined  in  his  horse 
and  gave  a  smothered  exclamation. 

“Look,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a  bright 
red  muffler  dangling  from  the  branches 
of  a  low  bush  a  little  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  trail.  The  bush  and 
others  near  it  were  broken  down.  The 
men  dismounted,  tied  their  horses,  and 
examined  the  broken  bushes.  It  was 
evident  there  had  been  a  struggle. 
Kneeling  down,  Jim  scraped  away  the 
light  snow  and  examined  the  ground 
intently.  Then  he  got  up,  dried  his 
hands  on  his  pants,  put  his  mittens 
back  on,  and  turned  to  look  toward 
Asa. 

“I  think,”  he  said  slowly,  “that  we’ve 
found  the  beginning  of  trouble.  There’s 
been  some  kind  of  fight  here,  judging 
by  the  looks  of  these  bushes  and  the 
fact  that  the  snow  and  leaves  under 
this  new  snow  have  been  stamped  into 
the  ground.” 

Suddenly  Asa  gave  an  exclamation 
and,  squatting  down,  brushed  off  an¬ 
other  patch  of  snow. 

“Look!  Blood!”  he  said,  excitedly. 
They  stared  at  the  dark  red  stain  un¬ 
der  the  new  fallen  snow  until  Jim 
said : 

“Well,  come  on.  Whoever  it  was  must 
have  gone  somewhere  from  here.” 

Walking  slowly,  watching  the  bushes 
on  both  sides  of  them,  they  followed 
through  the  forest  what  might  have 
been  a  path  in  the  summer  time.  After 
a  few  minutes  they  stopped  again.  To 
their  right  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
lay  a  big  dead  pine.  Following  a  hunch, 
Jim  strode  over  to  the  pine  to  peer 
down  the  other  side.  He  stepped  back 
with  a  shocked  exclamation  which 
brought  Asa  to  his  side. 

“Look!”  said  Jim  from  between 
clenched  teeth. 

Asa  looked  and  shuddered.  There  lay 
the  body  of  a  man,  face  upward,  half 
covered  with  snow,  his  head  split  wide 
open  with  a  tomahawk,  the  face  so 
covered  with  blood  and  so  distorted 
that  the  features  were  unrecognizable. 

“There’s  our  man,”  said  Jim,  in  a 
low  voice.  “His  sins  have  caught  up 
with  him.” 

Speechless  with  horror,  Asa  for  a 
moment  could  make  no  reply.  Finally 
he  breathed: 

“What  do  you  think  happened,  Jim?” 

“It’s  plain  enough.  As  you  know, 
jsome  of  the  younger  Indians  have 
been  threatening  Kingman  since  Little 
Beard’s  death,  and  all  this  war  talk 
has  stirred  them  to  fever  pitch.  Now 
that  they’ve  had  this  taste  of  blood, 
there’s  no  knowing  what  may  happen.” 

Climbing  over  the  big  tree,  Jim  knelt 
to  examine  the  frozen  corpse.  After  a 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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COUNTRY  CHRISTMAS 

By  Mildred  Goff 

Out  in  the  country#  where  the  snow  lies 
white. 

There  is  a  glory  in  the  midnight  sky; 
And  from  a  window,  warm  with  candle¬ 
light. 

There  is  the  whisper  of  a  lullaby. 

And  overhead  there  is  the  sound  of  wings. 
A  country  Christmas  offers  lovely  things. 


^odeUf,  in  ■  — — 
Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 

Getting  Moved  in 

GETTING  the  houseplants  shifted 
into  winter  quarters  between  spurts 
of  digging  up  the  borders  has  taken 
more  than  wishful  thinking.  The  plants 
that  go  out  of  the  picture  now  are  the 
caladiums  which  began  to  “cure”  in 
October,  the  amaryllises  which  had  to 
have  a  little  help  in  going  to  sleep  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  gloxinia  which 
has  stood  by  for  so  many  years. 

The  caladiums  were  left  in  their  pots 
for  the  little  bulbs  to  dry  out  after  the 
leaves  faded.  The  amaryllises  and  glox¬ 
inia  were  put  in  the  garage  and  water¬ 
ing  stopped  until  they  dried  off  com¬ 
pletely.  Then  they  went  into  the  house 
cellar;  top  soil  was  removed,  new  soil 
put  in,  and  kept  watered  just  enough  to 


KITCHEN  TOWELS 


Every  housewife  likes  pretty  kit¬ 
chen  towels.  Hot  iron  transfer  No. 
N737  includes  these  designs  which 
may  be  embroidered  with  odds  and 
ends  ©f  floss  from  the  sewing  bas¬ 
ket.  Send  IS  cents  in  csin  for  the 
transfer  pattern  to  Embroidery 
@>epf.#  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  Add  15  cents  for  new  Needle¬ 
work  Book. 


prevent  the  roots  from  drying  out. 

The  tuberous  begonias  were  dug  out¬ 
doors  at  the  first  hint  of  frost  and 
stood  up  in  peach  baskets  until  tops 
dried  and  soil  fell  away.  Then  they  go 
into  clean,  dry  peatmoss  to  avoid  too 
much  shrinkage.  The  geraniums  which 
were  planted  in  the  borders  were  brok¬ 
en’ down  and  the  new  growth  rooted  in 
water,  then  potted  in  soil.  Although  this 
does  not  make  as  sturdy  and  well-shap¬ 
ed  plants  as  if  rooted  in  sand  or  peat¬ 
moss,  the  plants  will  carry  over  and 
furnish  stock  for  spring  planting. 

The  spider  plant  which  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  a  pot  set  on  a  shelf  in  the  lily 
pool  had  grown  so  large  that  dividing 
and  repotting  was  necessary  before 
bringing  indoors.  It  likes  to  be  warm 
and  have  plenty  of  water  or  its  umbels 
of  green  leaves  turn  brown  at  the  tips. 

African  Violet  Hint 

The  African  violets  have  spent  the 
summer  in  a  north  window  where  they 
will  remain  after  they  have  a  dose  of 
fertilizer  administered  in  a  way  prac¬ 
ticed  by  a  member  of  our  garden  club — 
with  outstanding  success.  She  takes  a 
spatula  and  carefully  loosens  the  soil 
around  the  edge  of  the  pot,  then  slips 
into  the  space  some  of  the  fertilizer 
sold  especially  for  African  violets. 

The  ferns  have  grown  tremendously 


out  in  the  enclosed  porch  and  they  will 
help  towards  filling  some  of  the  vacan¬ 
cies  caused  by  losses  of  other  plants. 
However,  two  seedling  begonias  of  the 
everblooming  variety  surprised  me  by 
appearing  in  the  pot  where  the  cycla¬ 
men  had  bloomed  itself  to  death.  Now 
the  gay  little  begonias  soon  will  do 
their  bit  towards  beautifying  the  group. 

—  a.  a.  — 

THE  FESTIVE  TOUCH 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 

Add  butter  and  cook  slowly  to  hard 
crack  stage  (290  degrees  F.).  Pour  this 
sirup  over  the  puffed  cereal,  stirring 
until  the  cereal  is  well  coated.  Butter 
the  finger  tips  and  shape  into  balls, 
flattening  one  side  slightly  so  the  ball 
will  stay  in  place  and  can  be  used  as 
a  candle  holder.  Insert  small  candle 
holder  and  candle  in  top  of  each  ball; 
light  candles  when  balls  are  served. 

This  would  make  a  gay  table  or  tray 
for  grange,  church  party  or  whatever 
you  happen  to  be  celebrating  in  fair 
numbers.  It’s  one  of  those  edible  decor¬ 
ations!  But  you’d  better  have  two  work¬ 
ing  at  shaping  the  balls  as  the  sirup 
hardens  quickly.  Makes  55  balls. 

BUTTERSCOTCH 

2  cups  brown  sugar  (4  cup  butter 

(4  cup  light  corn  sirup  'A  teaspoon  extract  of 
'A  teaspoon  salt  lemon  or 

I  cup  water  4  drops  oil  of  lemgn 

Stir  carefully  over  the  heat  the 
sugar,  com  sirup,  salt  and  water  until 
sugar  dissolves.  Then  cook  without  stir¬ 
ring  until  a  sample  makes  a  hard  ball 
when  dropped  in  cold  water  (250  de¬ 
grees  F.).  Add  the  butter  and  cook  to 
300  degrees  F.  when  the  mixture  be¬ 
gins  to  color;  stir  to  prevent  scorching. 
Remove  from  fire,  stir  in  flavoring, 
pour  into  a  buttered  pan,  having  the 
candy  about  %  inch  thick.  Mark  it  in 
squares  while  it  is  warm;  mark  it  deep¬ 
ly  so  that  it  will  break  smoothly  when 
cold. 

TINY  TIM  APPLES 

I  package  pasteurized  <A  lb.  seeded  raisins 

dates  'A  lb.  figs 

I  package  shredded  cocoa-  I  tablespoon  orange  juice 

nut  (4  cup  nutmeats 

I  teaspoon  orange  rind 

Run  dates,  cocoanut,  nutmeats,  rais¬ 
ins  and  figs  through  food  chopper.  Add 
orange  juice  and  rind  as  mixture  is 


being  kneaded  into  a  smooth  mass. 
Roll  portions  of  mixture  into  “apples” 
about  one  inch  in  diameter.  Roll  balls 
in  cocoanut  which  has  been  chopped 
and  tinted  pink  or  delicate  green  with 
food  color.  Insert  whole  cloves  at  top 
and  bottom  to  represent  stem  and  blos¬ 
som.  Use  a  tiny  piece  of  citron  for  leaf. 
60  apples. 

For  that  special  spot  of  Christmas 
red  on  the  menu  or  to  enclose  in  that 
gift  of  goodies  from  your  kitchen  here 
is  a  “quickie”  both  novel  and  appeal¬ 
ing: 

CINNAMON  CANDY  JELLY 

2(4  cups  sugar  A  lb.  red  cinnamon  can- 

1(4  cups  water  dies 

(4  bottle  fruit  pectin 

Measure  sugar,  water  and  candies 
into  saucepan  and  mix  well.  Place  over 
high  heat  and  bring  to  boil  stirring 
constantly.  At  once  stir  in  bottled  fruit 
pectin.  Then  bring  to  full  rolling  boil 
and  boil  hard  y2  minute,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Remove  from  heat,  skim,  pour 
quickly  into  glasses.  Paraffin  at  once. 
Makes  about  four  6-ounce  glasses. 

—  A.  A.  — 

THE  SETTLERS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
moment  he  said: 

“We’ve  got  to  get  him  out  of  here.” 

Weak-kneed  and  sick  to  his  stomach, 
Asa  wasn’t  much  help,  but  Dr.  Jim, 
more  accustomed  to  death,  was  matter 
of  fact.  With  what  little  help  Asa  could 
give,  he  half-dragged,  half  carried  the 
body  back  to  the  trail.  Then  they  en¬ 
countered  another  problem  with  their 
snorting,  scared  horses  and  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  sleigh.  Jim  waited  while  Asa 
rode  for  help. 

When  with  the  help  of  a  neighbor 
the  team  and  long  sleigh  finally 
brought  Kingman’s  body  home  to  Polly, 
Jim  wondered  if  the  young  wife  would 
stand  up  under  the  shock.  He  might 
have  spared  himself  worry,  for  with 
the  courage  which  most  women  have 
when  faced  with  tragedy,  she  went 
through  the  next  few  days  till  King- 
man  was  buried  with  a  white,  stoical 
face  and  with  neither  groans  nor  com¬ 
plaints  at  fate.  (To  be  continued) 


MISUNDERSTANDING 

A  little  girl  was  having  breakfast  at  a 
friend’s  house,  and  was  asked  if  she 
would  like  another  bowl  of  hot  cereal. 

“No,  thank  you,”  the  girl  refused 
politely. 

“Oh,  do  have  some  more,”  urged 
the  woman. 

“Well,  maybe  I  will,”  said  the  little 
girl.  “Mummy  told  me  to  be  polite  and 
say  ‘No,  thank  you’— but  I  don’t  think 
she  knew  we  were  going  to  have  Grape- 
Nuts  Wheat-Meal.” 


— Adv. 

For  Joyful  Cough 
Relief,  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

This  splendid  recipe  is  used  by  millions 
every  year,  because  it  makes  such  a  de¬ 
pendable,  effective  medicine  for  coughs 
due  to  colds.  It’s  so  easy  to  mix — a  child 
could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  soothing  effect  on  throat 
and  bronchial  irritations. 

Then  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  two 
cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved. 
It’s  no  trouble  at  all.  No  cooking  needed. 
Or  you  can  use  com  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
up  with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full 
pint  of  cough  medicine,  very  effective  and 
quick -acting,  and  you  getabout  four  times 
as  much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils, 
and  children  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

You’ll  be  surprised  by  the  way  it  takes 
hold  of  coughs,  giving  you  quick  relief. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irri¬ 
tated  membranes,  and  helps  clear  the  air 
passages.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


Real  relief  for  RUPTURE 

Soft,  washable  materials 
give  true  comfort,  provide 
strong  support.  No  springs 
or  leather.  Has  brought 
comfortable  relief  to  thou¬ 
sands.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  free  folder. 
Write  today: 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  AA-2, Hagerstown;  Nld. 


A  CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTION 


TOUGH  SOD,  Editor  Ed’s  heart-warming  story  of  farm  folks 
and  one  of  his  most  popular  novels,  is  still  available  for  a  short  time. 
$2.50  will  bring  you  a  copy  by  return  mail,  or  we  will  mail  it  out 
for  you  with  a  gift  card  enclosed.  BUT  DON’T  DELAY!  THERE 
ARE  ONLY  A  FEW  COPIES  LEFT. 

And  don’t  forget  THE  DESTROYERS,  Mr.  Eastman’s  first  his¬ 
torical  novel,  filled  with  authentic  history,  intriguing  romance  and 
thrilling  adventure.  It’s  grand  reading  for  anyone  on  your  Christ¬ 
mas  list  —  young  or  old  —  and  a  must  for  your  own  bookshelf, 
especially  if  you  are  hoping  to  have  a  copy  of  the  author’s  new 
novel,  THE  SETTLERS,  now  running  serially  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  to  be  published  in  book  form  later. 

These  novels  together  give  an  accurate  picture  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  in  American  history,  as  well  as  tell  the 
absorbing  story  of  the  Williams  family  in  pioneer  days.  The  price 
of  THE  DESTROYERS  is  $3.00.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  today. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Dept.  B,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  please  find  $ .  for  which  please  send  me  the 

following: 

. copies  of  TOUGH  SOD  @  $2.50  each 

.  copies  of  THE  DESTROYERS  @  $3.00  each 


Name 
Address 


(Write  plainly) 


(698)  22 


Kernels,  Screenings 

cutd  Chaff  ny  H.  E.  BABCOCK 
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Small  grain  consists  of  rye,  wheat  which  I  am  interested  again  going 
and  oats.  From  about  75  acres  Boots  ahead  even  if  I  can’t  take  a  very  ac- 
hopes  to  get  all  the  straw  he  needs  for  tive  part  in  them, 
bedding  and  practically  all  the  grain 

he  needs  for  feed.  He  thinks  he  has  ^  OPr©spoinlciiCe 


A 


S  WE  DRAW  to  the  end  of 
|  1948  I  am  reminded  that 
two  years  ago  we  were  do- 
I  ing  quite  a  lot  of  farming  at 
Sunnygables  and  at  the  other  farms 
which  were  a  part  of  the  enterprise. 
Then  early  in  1947  the  whole  picture 
changed. 

I  became  very  ill  away  out  in  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Arizona,  and  it  was  four  months 
before  I  got  back  to  Sunnygables.  Then 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  break  up 
the  operation.  I  simply  could  not  get 
around  to  supervise  it. 

Building  Back 

During  the  balance  of  1946  and  the 
early  part  of  1947  we  did  nothing  con¬ 
structive.  In  fact,  the  process  of  liquid¬ 
ating  the  operation  continued  until  the 
spring  of  1948  when  I  sold  my  dairy. 
This  act,  however,  was  the  turning 
point.  It  was  hard  to  see  the  herd  go, 
but  ever  since  we  have  been  slowly 
building  back  our  activities. 

Sunnygables  Set-up 

When  I  go  away  for  the  winter, 
which  will  be  soon  now,  this  is  the 
line-up  I  will  leave:  The  big  barn  at 
Sunnygables  is  leased  by  Jack  Conner, 
a  young  man  who  has  been  around 
Sunnygables  for  years,  except  when 
he  was  in  the  army. 

Jack  has  in  the  barn  some  1,200  lay¬ 
ing  hens  and  will  add  six  to  eight 
hundred  more  before  spring.  He  is 
raising  27  calves,  9  for  his  herd  and 
18  for  Boots  Poelvoorde.  On  Dec.  1 
Jack  will  start  selling  milk  from  a  herd 
of  6  or  7  cows  which  he  and  I  own 
fifty-fifty.  By  spring  we  will  move 
this  number  up  to  12  or  15  with  heifers 
freshening  for  the  first  time.  Ulti¬ 
mately  we  plan  for  a  purebred  Swiss 
herd  of  around  30  with  15  or  18  milk¬ 
ers.  In  addition,  Jack  plans  to  carry 
2,000  laying  hens  and  a  few  purebred 
York  sows  on  his  own. 

The  set-up  that  Jack  has  is  unique 
in  that  he  need  own  no  equipment  ex¬ 
cept  what  he  uses  indoors,  and  a  Jeep. 
Nor  will  Jack  work  any  land.  Instead 
he  will  depend  for  his  grass  silage,  hay 
and  bedding  on  the  portion  of  these 
crops  which  Boots  will  pay  as  “share” 
rent  for  Sunnygables  tillable  land. 

The  manure  from  Jack’s  hens  and 
cows  will  first  go  on  Sunnygables  pas¬ 
tures  which  he  controls,  and  then  will 
be  spread  on  the  Sunnygables  fields 
as  Boots  may  direct.  Jack  will  draw  out 
the  manure,  using  his  Jeep  for  that 
purpose  but  Boots  furnishes  the  man¬ 
ure  spreader. 

Arrangements  With  Boots 

Boots,  as  I  have  previously  reported, 
has  bought  the  adjoining  Roy  Albright 
and  Chauncey  Snyder  places  from  me. 
On  these  places  he  easily  will  be  able 
to  maintain  a  herd  of  40  milkers  and 
the  young  stock  necessary  to  back 
them  up. 

Counting  the  calves  which  Jack  is 
raising  for  him,  Boots  already  has  40 
future  dairy  cows  coming  along.  In 


fact,  the  first  one  has  freshened.  By 
the  spring  of  1949  he  will  be  producing 
quite  a  little  milk.  He  should  make 
quite  a  lot  more  by  fall  and  within  the 
next  year  get  up  a  full-strength  herd 
of  40  milkers  and  have  20  or  25  heifers 
back  of  them.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  he 
doesn’t  have  much  income. 

Both  Jack  and  Boots  are  doing  their 
work  alone  with  some  very  occasional 
hourly  help.  This  winter  they  are 
spending  their  spare  time  repairing 
buildings.  The  big  barn  at  Sunnygables 
needs  some  minor  repairs,  and  Boots 
has  to  revamp  his  whole  pen  stable 
set-up  and  build  over  a  bam  for  his 
young  stock. 

Working  alone  at  these  jobs,  prog¬ 
ress  seems  painfully  slow  but  the  boys 
realize  that  by  doing  their  own  work 
they  are  avoiding  more  debt  and  really 
are  earning  very  good  wages  if  meas¬ 
ured  in  what  they  would  have  to  pay 
someone  else  to  do  the  work.  ' 

Of  course,  when  spring  comes,  Boots 
will  have  to  hire  a  man  because  he  will 
have  about  75  acres  of  small  grain 
and  enough  grass  to  make  the  silage 
and  hay  to  feed  80  or  90  head  of  cattle 
next  winter.  Despite  the  fact  that  both 
Sunnygables  and  his  farms  lie  in  a  hilly 
section,  we  have  worked  out  the  use  of 
the  land  so  that  the  hilly  fields  are 
all  grazed  and  Boots  grows  grain  and 
grass  for  hay  and  silage  only  on  level 
land. 

Grass  Stands  Excellent 

Generally  speaking,  the  pastures 
both  at  Sunnygables  and  on  Boots’ 
places,  are  in  wonderful  shape.  They 
should  produce  next  year,  as  they  did 
this  year,  much  more  ladino  clover  and 
brome  grass  grazing  than  is  needed. 
This  means  the  boys  are  going  to  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  clipping  to  keep  their 
improved  pastures  from  going  back. 
Both  boys  have  rye  which  has  furn¬ 
ished  grazing  in  November  and  which 
will  be  ready  to  turn  out  on,  they  ex¬ 
pect,  by  early  April.  This  means  that 
they  face  a  rather  short  barn  feeding 
season. 

Hay  stands  on  the  farm  are  excel¬ 
lent.  They  are  mostly  alfalfa  and  brome 
grass  which  should  produce  from  two 
to  three  cuttings  with  any  kind  of 
weather  next  summer. 


enough  home-raised  oats  on  hand  so 
that  when  he  starts  putting  up  alfalfa 
and  brome  grass  silage  the  latter  part 
of  next  May,  he  can  mix  In  about  five 
per  cent  by  weight  of  his  own  ground 
oats.  This  is  what  we  did  this  summer 
in  making  part  of  our  grass  silage, 
particularly  when  the  percentage  of 
legumes  was  high.  The  resulting  silage 
is  feeding  out  so  well  that  we  like  it 
very  much.  Jack  thinks  so  much  of  it 
that  he  probably  will  buy  grain  to  mix 
into  the  grass  silage  Boots  puts  up  for 
him. 

Coy  Glen  and  the 
II in o  Places 

Besides  the  three  farms  I  have  re¬ 
ported  on,  I  owned  two  others  two 
years  ago,  Coy  Glen  Farm  and  the 
Hine  place.  The  first  of  these  places 
has  been  bought  by  my  son  John  who 
rents  it  all  out  for  pasture  and  from  it 
supplies  the  gravel  for  a  growing  sand 
and  gravel  business.  The  Hine  place 
was  bought  by  Ross  Yaple  who  has 
been  with  me  the  longest  of.  any  of  my 
farm  associates. 

Ross  is  renting  pasture  on  this  farm 
and  having  grain  grown  on  shares.  He 
is  keeping  quite  a  few  hens  and  each 
December  harvests  a  crop  of  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Since  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  he  doesn’t  have  to  put  in  much 
time  on  his  farm,  he  is  running  a  milk 
route  and  looking  after  some  of  my 
personal  affairs. 

Why  Report? 

I  reported  all  of  the  above  in  some 
detail  because  of  the  scores  of  visitors 
who  drop  in  here  at  Sunnygables  each 
week.  I  long  ago  had  to  give  up  greet¬ 
ing  everyone  personally. 

Under  present  arrangements,  Jack 
Conner  can  usually  be  found  at  the 
Sunnygables  barn,  but  he’s  a  pretty 
busy  young  fellow  and,  while  he  is  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  see  people,  sometimes 
can’t  take  much  time  to  visit. 

Boots  is  in  about  the  same  position 
as  Jack.  He  has  taken  on  a  big  opera¬ 
tion  and  nobody  is  going  to  put  it  over 
but  himself.  He  will  be  harder  to  find 
than  Jack  because  he  has  some  600 
acres  of  pasture,  meadow  and  wood¬ 
land  to  range  over. 

Ross  generally  can  be  found  at 
Sunnygables  in  the  afternoons,  never 
in  the  forenoons  because  he  is  on  his 
milk  route.  All  three  boys  enjoy  visit¬ 
ors  and  they  are  glad  to  see  people, 
but  they  are  also  three  very  busy 
young  men.  I’m  proud  of  them,  and  it’s 
great  to  see  the  farming  operations  in 


(HhnBtmaa  from  iutmujruthlfti 


November  5,  1948 
Dear  Ed:  You  have  shown  me  letters 
about  my  pasture  problem  as  stated  in 
your  page  of  October  16th  A.  A.  To 
refresh  our  minds  —  I  sought  advice 
on  what  to  do  with  10  acres  of  sloping 
back  pasture  used  for  dry  stock  where, 
after  15  years,  the  orchard  grass  has 
driven  out  practically  all  legumes  and 
pinched  other  grasses  into  insignifi¬ 
cance.  The  sod  is  now  enormously 
thick.  I  don’t  need  this  field  for  pas" 
ture  in  1949. 

Mr.  Cecil  G.  Stockwell  of  Roxbury, 
Conn.,  would  not  plow  it  at  all  because 
of  the  slope.  He  would  disc  it  lightly 
in  the  spring  and  apply  ladino  seed. 
The  assumption  by  Mr.  Stockwell  that 
the  discing  would  not  destroy  the  or¬ 
chard  grass  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  Floyd  Amsler  of  Penfield,  in  my 
own  county  of  Monroe,  would  repeat 
a  successful  experience  of  his  own. 
Plow  the  field  in  the  fall,  work  it  down 
in  the  spring  to  a  fine  seedbed,  and 
put  on  a  modern  pasture  mixture  with 
a  companion  crop  of  oats  to  be  grazed 
off. 

Mr.  John  Abbott  of  Bellows  Falls, 
Vermont,  would  get  rid  of  the  orchard 
grass  by  plowing  it  under  and  crop¬ 
ping  for  a  year.  John  says:  “It  has 
been  my  experience  that  I  get  a  better 
catch  and  growth  of  new  seeding  when 
I  farm  the  land  a  year  and  rot  the  sod 
down.  .  .  Also  such  a  sod  properly  fer¬ 
tilized  provides  a  most  promising 
foundation  for  a  good  corn  crop.” 

To  rot  the  sod,  John  would  have  me 
apply  80  lbs.  of  nitrogen  (about  400 
lbs.  of  cyanamid  or  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate,  or  300  lbs.  of  ammonium  nit¬ 
rate)  just  ahead  of  plowing. 

John  says  the  corn  should  be  ferti¬ 
lized,  in  addition,  with  300-400  lbs.  of 
suitable  complete  fertilizer  at  the  time 
of  planting. 

Then  to  check  erosion  on  the  slope, 
instead  of  following  my  idea  of  using 
rye  as  a  cover  crop  to  be  seeded  at  the 
last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  he  would 
use  rye  grass,  a  faster  grower. 

He  continues,  “The  next  spring,  seed 
with  some  suitable  pasture  mixture 
and  an  oats  nurse  crop.  Graze  or  ensile 
the  oats.  Fertilize,  of  course.” 

Now  comes  a  highly  significant 
comment:  “And  don’t  expect  this  pas¬ 
ture  to  stand  forever.  In  all  probability, 
the  whole  job  will  have  to  be  done  over 
in  six  or  eight  years.  High  quality,  high 
yielding  pasture  plants  are  not  as  per¬ 
manent  as  bluegrass,  bentgrass,  white 
clover  mixtures;  but  they  do  yield 
about  twice  as  much.”  John  has  called 
the  turn,  and  I’ll  follow  him. 

As  to  orchard  grass,  the  only  place 
where  it  really  fits  is  a  field  near  the 
bain  where  about  3  cows  per  acre  can 
be  turned  on  early  to  hold  it  down,  then 
removed  and  brought  back  when  need¬ 
ed.  It  is  too  aggressive  for  dry  stock 
pastures  where  cattle  numbers  are 
whatever  you  have  to  tifrn  out,  fre¬ 
quently  too  few  to  hold  down  orchard 
grass  in  spring. — Tom  Milliman,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Mr.  Babcock:  Just  read  your  ar¬ 
ticle  on  baling  wire  in  the  American 
Agriculturist.  Do  you  miss  the  wire 
which  was  lost  and  then  turned  up 
when  your  veterinarian  examined  the 
cow  which  died  for  no  reason? — Mra. 
L.  R.  Pritchard ,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

“Sq,  Al. 

Cattle  Thieves  Jailed:  A.  A.  Subscriber 
Collects  $50  Reward 


A  COMBINATION  of  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances,  following  one  not  so 
fortunate — that  of  having  two  cows 
stolen — brought  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  $50.00  reward  check  to  Mr. 
Pierce  Wentworth  of  North  Pitcher, 
New  York.  Over  a  year  ago,  he  missed 
two  cows  and  suspected  they  had  been 
stolen  but  could  not  prove  it.  Then, 
last  spring,  a  veterinarian,  when  vac¬ 
cinating  calves  on  the  Wentworth 
farm,  remarked  that  the  State  Police 
had  asked  him  to  look  up  the  number 
of  a  cow  that  had  been  sold  under 


that  the  theft  has  been  cleared  up.  If 
you  have  hens  or  cows  stolen,  give  all 
available  facts  to  the  State  Police  AT 
ONCE! 

—  A.  A.  — 

PICTURE  PLUS  FRAME 

From  time  to  time,  we  have  reported 
unsatisfactory  experiences  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  have  been  persuaded  by  sales¬ 
men  to  have  family  snapshots  or  por¬ 
traits  enlarged.  The  following  experi¬ 
ence  is  typical: 

“The  salesman  who  called 


on  me 


suspicious  circumstances.  But  let  us 
hear  the  rest  of  the  story  in  Mr.  Went¬ 
worth’s  own  words: 

“The  next  day  I  went  to  Homer,  and 
Trooper  Fogarty  showed  me  the  numbers 
of  a  list  of  cows  offered  at  a  recent  live¬ 
stock  sale.  On  the  list  was  number 
359914,  which  was  the  number  of  one  of 
our  cows  that  had  been  stolen. 

“As  a  result  of  this  information,  three 
men  were  arrested.  They  pled  guilty,  and 
one  of  them  received  a  sentence  of  30 
days  and  the  other  two  got  60  days  each. 
They  were  also  ordered  to  make  restitu¬ 
tion  to  farmers  from  whom  cattle  were 
stolen. 

“We  have  been  subscribers  to  American 
Agriculturist  ever  since  I  can  remember 
and  we  have  always  had  a  Service  Bureau 
sign  on  the  buildings  near  the  road.” 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  the  re¬ 
ward  offered  by  American  Agriculturist 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest, 
conviction  and  imprisonment  of  chicken 
and  cattle  thieves  was  first  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  when  there  was  much 
stealing  for  black  market  meat  pur¬ 
poses.  In  the  case  of  stolen  chickens, 
the  reward  was  $25.00  or  $50.00,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  value  of  the  birds 
stolen.  In  the  case  of  cows,  it  was 
$50.00,  regardless  of  the  number  stolen. 

After  checking  the  facts  just  as  a 
matter  of  routine,  we  are  sending  a 
check  for  $50.00  to  Mr.  Pierce  Went¬ 
worth,  along  with  our  congratulations 


showed  me  a  beautiful  picture  and  said 
for  a  few  dollars  I  could  have  one  like 
it  from  any  picture  I  chose.  A  few  weeks 
later  another  man  came  with  a  rough 
copy  and  said  I  would  have  to  buy  a 
special  curved  glass  and  frame  as  no 
other  kind  would  fit  the  portrait,  and  that 
they  could  not  finish  the  portrait  unless 
they  could  frame  it.  In  the  original  order 
there  was  some  vague  mention  of  the 
frame  but  they  said  little  about  it  until 
I  made  the  deposit.  Their  frames  cost 
from  $20  to  $25.  The  picture  was  not 
satisfactory  and  I  returned  it.  The  second 
one  they  sent  was  worse  than  the  first. 

“I  specifically  asked  the  second  sales¬ 
man  if  they  would  return  my  money  if 
they  did  not  make  a  satisfactory  picture 
and  he  said  absolutely.” 

We  wrote  to  the  enlarging  company 
and  in  reply  they  stated  that  the  j 
original  portrait  was  good  and  that 
they  made  the  second  one  according 
to  the  subscriber’s  specifications.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  said,  “We  do  not  guar¬ 
antee  to  return  any  money.  We  do 
remake  any  portrait  that  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  This  we  have  done.” 

Over  the  years,  countless  letters  have 
arrived  from  subscribers  expressing 
dissatisfaction  with  work  done  under 
similar  conditions.  Even  if  such  por¬ 
traits  turn  out  to  be  satisfactory,  there 
is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  a  company 
insisting  on  the  purchase  of  a  frame. 

—  A.  A.  — 

D.  P.  SEEKS  RELATIVE 
IX  NEW  YORK  STATE 

The  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  trying  for  a  long  time 
to  locate  the  uncle  of  Todor  Uhryn,  a 
displaced  person  who  has  suffered  a 
great  deal  because  of  the  war  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  uncle  might  help  him 
to  come  to  the  United  States  if  he  could 
locate  him.  The  name  of  his  uncle  is: 
Gurko  (Turko)  Tschemyi  (or  Czomej).  j 

He  was  born  in  1880  in  Berhometh,  j 
Bukowina,  and  is  a  Ukrainian.  He  has  i 
three  children  whose  names  are  Wase-  ! 
lema,  Maria  and  Katerena.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed,  to  be  a  farm  laborer  somewhere 
in  New  York  State. 

Please  reply  to  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  20  S.  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  and  refer  to  No. 
16210. 

— •  A. A*  — 

We  have  a  letter  signed  D.  E.  R.,  of  ( 
Wolcott,  New  York.  Questions  are  al¬ 
ways  answered  by  mail.  We  will  be  ' 
glad  to  give  the  information  if  you  will 
write  again  and  sign  the  letter. 


Coming  Twice  Next  Month 


.  .  .  .  AAD  TWICE 


EVERY  MONTH 


We  don’t  know  where  we 
could  find  a  better  man  to 
help  Northeast  poultrymen 
than  LEE  WEAVER.  When 
he  gives  you  tips  on  poultry 
management,  disease  or  mar¬ 
keting,  it’s  based  on  a  life¬ 
time  of  study  and  experience. 


A  PARADE  OF  "STARS” 


J.  F.  “Doc.”  ROBERTS  will 

keep  you  up-to-date  on  all 
Northeast  livestock  problems 
whicb  takes  some  doing  in 
what  he  calls,  “this  rip-roar¬ 
ing,  slam-bang  age  of  get- 
going,  get-ahead,  or  else.” 


TO  KEEP  YOU  INFORMED 


It’s  a  fulltime  job  to  keep  up- 
to-the  minute  on  crop  predic¬ 
tions,  livestock  numbers, 
market  reports,  agricultural 
legislation,  strikes  and  other 
things  so  important  to  farm¬ 
ers.  HUGH  COSLINE  does  it 
and  boils  down  what  he  finds 
into  5  minutes  reading  time 
for  you  in  the  A.  A.  DOL¬ 
LAR  GUIDE. 


SAVE  YOU  MONEY,  TIME,  WORRY 


PAUL  R.  HOFF  is  an  engi¬ 
neer - one  who  gets  on  the 

farms  and  knows  first-hand 
what  your  machinery  and 
building  problems  are.  It’s 
dollars  in  your  pocket  to  fol¬ 
low  his  articles  telling  how  to 
keep  your  farm  machines  out 
of  repair  shops. 


Not  fortune  tellers,  soothsayers  or  supermen,  but  men  whose  time 
and  energies  are  devoted  to  studying  trends,  problems  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  agriculture  in  order  to  let  us  be  of  maximum  service  to  you. 

*  diwft  S/ii/tict ffi  (wj i  wd  * 


The  Farm  Paper  of  the  Northeast 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


TN  more  than  650  communities 
throughout  the  New  York  Milk- 
shed  dairy  farmers  and  their  families 
are  getting  together  for  their  local 
annual  meetings. 

As  they  do  every  year  at  this  time, 
League  families  review  the  past  year’s 
business  and  discuss  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  year.  There  are  reports 
from  officers.  The  women  and  young 
people  are  represented  by  the  Associ¬ 
ate  Delegates  and  Junior  Delegates. 

The  Town  Meeting  Principle 

Dairymen’s  League  Local  Annual 


Meetings  are  conducted  in  the  same 
form  and  democratic  procedure  as 
the  traditional  American  town  meet¬ 
ing.  Every  League  member  has  a 
chance  to  speak,  to  move  for  a  vote 
on  any  issue,  and  see  the  majority 
make  a  decision. 

The  Local  Annual  Meeting  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  operation  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  It’s  important 
that  every  member  attend,  take  part 
in  the  meeting  and  keep  informed  on 
the  operation  of  his  milk  marketing 
organization. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


